Sacred and Profane gs 


I The Patriarchs, Judges, and Kings of the Jews; 0 


| Councils, under the Names of the Places where they have been Celebrated. 


= To the GR EAT 
Bforical, Geographi cal, Genealogical and Poeti Viet * 


ICTIONARY: 


Being 2 Gibs Mrsceitany of 


Containing, i in ſhore, 


The LIVES and moſt REMARK PLE ACTIONS 


O F 
the Apoſiles , Fathers, 1 Doctors 
of the Church ; Of Popes, Cardinals, Bi efarchs and Schiſmaticks, with an 
Account of their principal Doctrines ; Of 1 rs, Kings, Illuſtrious Princes, and Great 
Generals; Of Ancient and Modern Autbofs; Of Phifoſophers,Inventors of Arts, and all thoſe 
who have recommended themſelves to the World: Þy their Valour, Virtue, Learning, or ſome 
Notable Circumſtances of their Lives. Together with the Eſtabliſhment and Progreſs both of 


Religious and Military Orders, and the Lives of their Founders. AS allo, The Fabulous Hi- 
ſtory of the Heathen Gops 2nd HEROES, 


TRE DESCRIPTION 
Of Empires es, Kingdoms, Common-Wealths, Provinces, Cities, Towns, Iſlands, Moun- 


tains, Wen and other conſiderable Places, both of Ancient and Modern Geography; ; wherein 


Plays, &*c. The Statutes and Laws; and withal, the Hiſtory of General and Particular 


The whole being full of Remarks and Curious Enquiries, for the den af 
ſeveral Difficulties in Theology, Füiſtory, Chronology and Geography. 


COLLECTED 


From the beſt Hifhorians, Chronologers, and 8 as Calviſins, W icus. 
| Taacſon, Marſham, Baudrand, Hoffman, Lloyd, Chevreau, and others: But more eſpecially 
out of LEWIS MO RERT. D. D. his Eighth Edition Corrected and Enlarged 
by Monſieur L E CLERC; In Two Volumes in Folio. 


. Jen. Corres, A M. 


Together with 
A Continuation from the Year 1 688. to {this Time, by another Hand. 


WY 
—_—_ — 


LONDON: 


ned for Henry Rhodes, at the Corner of Bride- Lane in Fleetſtree Dec. and Thomas Newborough, at 
the Golden-Ball in St. Paul. Church-Yard 3 M 


—_ 


= obſerved the Situation, Extent and Quality of the Country; the Religion, Government, | 
Morals and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants; the Sects of Chriſtians, Jews, Heathens and Maho- 
metans. The principal Terms of Arts and Sciences; the Publick and Solemn Actions, as Feſtivals, 
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f TY. darn „alen upon Morery oheri 8 met. | with ane unex- 
- peed Cenſures, I ſhall in ( or two endeavour to juſtiſie 
the Conduct, and * — bs thoſe e in any fnendly 


The Objections againſt the Ane ace diſcs. dE e 
. Omiſſions of conſiderable Perſons. To this 7 1 M J 5 
Hirſt, That in a Work of this Bulle, in ſuch a vaſt variety of Mare, 


next to impoſſihle but that ſomething ſhould: eſcape and be urg 
The moſt vigilant Critick wou d be lyable to ſuch a Misfortune, and there- 


fore ſhould not object it to Antither > For that which is every Body” 8 Fare, 
_ Secondly,” I muſt add, that in the loft Edition che Undericler's Model was 
confiderably over. built: But to have inſerted every Thing, that ſuch a com- 


prehenſive Title would take in, was then no part of the Buſineſs, nor 


within the Articles. Such an kxtenſive Project was indeed impraticable 


upon the former Scheme; and of this the Rader may be ſufficiently convin- 


ced by the Bulk of the Supplement. But as there is ſomething too little, 
ſo it ſeems there is ſomething too much: For tis objected in the 

IId place, That ſeveral private and uninſtructive Fame are inſerted : 
To this it may be reply d, 


Firſt, That People have very different Thanghts and-Inclinations intheſc 


Matters: And what one Reader may fancy ſuperfluous, wou d, if omitted, 
be look d upon as defective by another. I queſtion not but that thoſe who 
are concern d in theſe Genealogical Memoirs, are not unpleaſed with the 
Regiſter. Farther, Theſe private Families, take them at the loweſt, are 
generally remarkable for Antiquity, and conſiderable Alliance; The know. 
ledge of which is by Gentlemen eſteem d neither unentertaining, nor unſer- 
viceable. Beſides, where the Genealogics are barren in Hiſtory, they are 
neither many, nor long; ſo that a very ſmall room in Paper receives them. 
To which I may ſubjoyn, that ſeveral of theſe Families being publiſh d in the 
firſt Engliſh Edition, it would have been look d on as an unceremoniousRigour 
to have ſtruck them out. But, | 

IIIdly, Tis objected that The Miſtakes i in the Old Impreſſion concerning 


ſome Noble Families remain uncorrected in This. In Anſwer to this, I 
muſt own, I count it a Misfortune if any Perſon of Quality falls ſhort of 


CEOS. But then as the Inſtances of this kind are very few, ſo twas 
not in my power to prevent them. The Hiſtory of Families can be learned 


exactly from none but the Herald's Office, or the Perſons concerned. For 
this reaſon I publiſhed an Advertiſement of my Deſign in Genealogies, and 


meddled with no Families but ſuch as were ſent in to me. But if my print- 
ed Paper did not come to ſome Noblemens Hands, Tam ſorry I had no 


opportunity of conveying it better. 


RY IVchly, 
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nconſiſtency 


my Pen at E 


re viſible in the Place than 
e Barriere could not have 


Preface, that the Hiſtary from 1688 down#irds, is all of it the Addition 


of the ndlertalęri . The Copyiwas' their owng"and®by conſequence that 
part of the Management at their Diſcretion, [Bur W y then were theſe 


Additions embody d with the feſt, and undifliapuiſhably ſeatter d through 


the Book ? To this L anſwer, The Fort of the DiGionary was Alphabe- 
tical : This Diſpoſition was neceffary :>:Fhere would have been nothing 
of Method or Service without it. Now the caſe ſtanding thus, Things 
muſt paſs through the courſe of the Alphabet, and take their places as the 
Letters come up. And where's the harm of all This? What ſignifies the 


ranging of the Hiſtory, as long as the Hands that wrote it are ſo evidently 


diſtinguiſhed? Nearneſs of Place; does not deſttoy the Marks of Difference, 


nor make Things the ſame: There are other ways to diſcover Matters be- 


ſides Diſtance. Bodies very much unally d may ſometimes be Neighbours, 


and Touch, without incorporating. But dtis urg d laſtly,” that the Old and 


New ate bound up together. That's true; And fo are diſtin& Authors 
and Subjects too ſometimes. Tho the Calt-skin is ſingle and the ſame, 


the Inſide, and the Argument is often otherwiſe. It ſometimes happens 


that ſeveral Owners have Landl within the fame Hedge: But then if every 
Man keeps a Terrier of his Divifion; if he has it well mark d and bounded; 
in this caſe the Incloſure will never confound the Diſtinction, nor make the 
Property leſs certain. Now a moderate Talent at Application will do the 
Buſineſs, and therefore I need explain my ſelf no farther. However, af- 


ter all, I am not ſo bound up to a Form as not to be willing to gratifie the 
| Reader's Fancy, as well as to convince his Judgment: For this purpoſe I 
have contrived that the Continnation done by another Hand, and beginnin 


at 1688, ſhall ſtand wholly by it ſelf, and be printed in a diſtinct Al 
phabet. f bool nod aug n 

As to the preſent Vndertakzng I have endeavoured to give it a full Com- 
paſs, and to furniſh and fill up the General Heads, But where ſo much 
Ground is to be beaten over, tis next to impoſſible to ſtart all the Game. 
However, I am ſenſible conſiderable Omiſſions will affect me now, and hope 


* 


I have tolerably provided againſt the Charge. 


As to the Geographical Part of the Supplement, I have examin d it by the 
beſt Maps, and corrected ſeveral Miſtakes relating to Diſtance in the Towns 
of England. The Computation in the aft Impreſſzon being ſet wrong in 
ſeveral inſtances, by miſtaking the Figures at the Preſs ; to prevent which 
inconvenience the Miles are now inſefted in words at length. And here it 
may not be improper to advertiſe th: Reader, that the Diſtances under Her- 


manſtadt 


To READER. 


4 


y 1 — | 
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* 5 an See! in the lift Edition, are to de 2 ts the Sers ? The 7 
Scale; upon which one Mile makes four Engliſh. I have bein particular 


outeful: to do juſtice to Great Brataiyy and the Territories belonging i to that Xo 
_ Crown; which it may be was the leaſt finiſh'd part before. And here I pre- 


ſame the Articles of Geogngphy, Heftory and Diven, will ng 


remarkable in Dificience. I'm hre I have.be fornifly. 
_ for this purpoſ; what uſe Thave wadgof then 
judge. 


In ſpeaking to the Hiſtory of Mar, have not been ſway d by any byaſs 
of Principles or Fancy; nor overffouriſh d, or epreſs d any Character out of 
Partiality „or Diſg . n much beter pleg ed wi Lom 4 ti than 
Sat yr "hi 7 ive rathef choſen to fink and f par 
of a Relation, than ſet it out in Terms of Vehemence and n. 
The Dead are under Semence in the other World, and therefore ſhould not 
be proſecuted Here without N eceſſity. 'Tis true, the publick Intereſt 
1s ſometimes an exception to ee Rule. In uch caſes, Thoſe 
who have done great Miſchief, an n a Nuſance to. nkind, ought to 
have 1 Memory branded 0 be pany as it ver: 1 22 
proce | © W was"; a). 4 
| : I have been ewe large upon the ſubje&of Phytolgy. ; but this' is ſo 
conſiderable a Branch of Learning, and gives {6 much Light into the Cu- 
ſtoms, Laws, and Religion of Nations both Ancient and Modern, that. the 
length of it, I perſuade my ſelf, will fall under no impuration. 
The Books, made uſe of, are all alongcited, that the Reader may jndgge 
of the Credit of the Authorities, and examine them by the . h if he 
' pleaſes. And fince we bring our Goods thus frankly to the Teſt, it may be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed we have no defign of impoſing on the Cuſtomer. 
Ibis mark £7 at the Head, tho not uſed till ſomo time a r L began the 
Supplement, fignifics an Addition to the Articles of the lat Tmpreſſion. 
As for the Continuation, I'm altogether unacquainted with the Author, 
and his Performance. And ſince our Parts in this Work are no leſs diſtinct, 
than our Perſons, the Reader will eaſily perceive we are . of us 
oblig d to warrant any farther than our own Quota. 
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HI Book taking in ſo many different Subje#t, ewas thought convenient to give 
il © 4 general Idea of the Defign. There-are two ſorts of Articles in this Supple- 

ment : One of 'em are Additions to the Articles of the two firſt Volumts of Mo- 
rery.s aud tho other e b Riad ich eee mode! >? e 
4. ta the Articles contgin'd in the two. firſt Erench Volumes publiſ d by Morery bi- 
ſelf, the” Additional Part is altogether new : Aud if there happens to be ſometimes @ 
ſhort Repetition, 'tis made uſe of only to connect the Diſcourſe,” dr elſe to make the Sub 
je@ treated in Morety's #wo- firſt Volumes more cleur and intelligible. This Additional 
Part 3s. a Performance of great Uſe aud Gurieſtty, as the Reader ay ſee, if hi will be at 
#he trouble of the (ompariſee min. 21 lo 
_. | Where ſome of theſe Articles are longer than ordinary, tis upon the ſcore of the Servite- 
=.  ableneſs and Importance of the Matter ; of mbich the Article, Abuſſon, if an Inſlance. 
= The Deſcriptions of the Seger of Buda, Conſtantinople" and Rhodes, and 1he Bll of 
Vi Lepanto dre fine pieces f Hiſtory, and ought to he mention d with ſomething F length 


* 


31 and detail in this Difionary. The Chronology of the Emperors. ef China i lckewiſe very 
LE. - ſerviceable to ſhew the duration of this Empire, of which we cannot reaſouably 2 if 4 
3% conſider the Chineſe Cycle inſerted in the Supplement. © - ..  _ 
; = Aud here we may obſerve that the Compaſs, and Deſign Woke Di#ionar does not only | 
1 tale in Perſons of great Merit, and (baracter in Hiſtory; Religions, and Mary Orders, 
| | The different Sed of Chriſtians, Jews, and Heat hema, with rape ta Religion'; 'The Pre- 
_—_ | tended Deities and Heroes in Mythology; The Deſcriptions of Countries, Towns, and 
) = other conſiderable Places, but likewiſe comprehends a great many other remarkble 
=_—_ Names. | 5 

RK; | At, Firſt, Of Sovereignty ; As, Emperors, Sultan, Souldan, Caliph, Miramol in, 
1 Cham, &Cc. : 


2dly, Of Dignities, Prelacy, Magiſtracy, Offices, and Titles of Honour, &c. 
— 07 3 an N e, and Corporat EE &c. 
athly, Of Religions, or SeFs; As, Chriſtianity, Arianiſm, Mabometiſm, G&c. 
gthly, Of Parties, and Fadbions; As, Agitators, Covenanters, Leaguers, ec. 
1 * Bodies; As, Gard-du- Corps, The King's Guards, A Roman Le- 
ion, Oc. | 


7thly, Of the different Eftates and Employments of Men; Ar, Anchorets, Proſelytes, 
Buccaneers, Gladiators, Cenſors, E Oc. : * 


8thly, Of things repreſented under the notion of a Perſon by way of Proſopopeia; As, 
Friendſhip, Felicity, Victory, Cc. 
There are other Articles fil d up with very conſiderable Matter of another kind (viz.) 
1. The Names of Arts and Sciences; 45 Alchimy, Heraldry, Chronology, Law, 
Canon, Civil and French, Printing, Painting, G 
2. Chronological Names and Didin@ions, very uſeful in Hiſtory, and often entertain- 
ing upon the ſcore of the Matter; As, The Ages of the World ; The Solar, Civil, Sa- 
battical and Platonick Tear; the Cycle of the Sun and Moon; the Chineſe Cycle; 
The Hegira, Epact, Epocha, Indiftion, Olympiad, Oc. | 
2. _— relating to Aſtronomy; As, The Heaven, the Stars, the Planets, the 
Zodiak, Oc. | 


4. Geographical 


ou »: <a—___ VP, 


CG 25 — Fe I J 2 
T0 the READER © 


72 Grogrepbled Terms 4 Ar, Antlpodes, Atnphiſcil, Climate, Province, Dioceſe, the 
J. Remarkable Buildings and Plices 5 As, Abaton, Academy, Triumphal-Arch, 
Baths, Capitol, Caravanſeras, Catacombes, Circus, Eſcurial, Labyrinth, Mauſolzum, 
Louvre, Moſque, Temple, Tower of Babel, 60. 55 | RES 
6. Publick and Solemn ATions and Specfaclet; A}, Triumphs, Ovations, Apothe: 
oſes, Plays, Circenſian, Floral, Juſts, and Tiltings, 6. 
7. Feſtivals-Heathen ;, As, Agonalia, Ambarvalia, Apaturia, Bachanalia, e. To 
which we muy add the Chriſtian and Jewiſh Feſtivals ; As, Annunciation, Aſcenſion, 
Purification, Exaltation of the Croſs, Sabbaths, Feaſt of Tabernacles, &c. . 
8. Religious Ceremonies, Sacrifices, Cuſtoms, &c. Ac, Liturgy, Maſs, Sacrifice, Ex- 


22 


orciſms, Inquiſition, Celibacy,” Indulgence, Jubilee, Lent, Penance, Luſtration, Ra- 


madan, Funerals, G rr. * ea 8 1 
9. Ealicte, Ordonnances, Treatie, of Peace, Remarkable Laws, Bulls, &c. As, Lex 
the mm Law, the Golden Bull, the Pragmatick Sanction, an Indult, Interdict, ec. 
10. 


Canon, Code, Augsberg-Confeſſion, Talmud, Targum, Alcoran, G. 
11. Performances for the Stage, &c. As, Comedy, Tragedy, Operas; io which we may 
add other Poems, as, Paſtorals, Georgicks, Satyts, Go. nal Sean ob 
12. Extraordinary Arts or Myſteries 5 As, Black Art, 
Phylacteries, Taliſmans, Abracadabra, G c. 


- 


13. Remarkable Things and AGions, Natural, Artificial, Goil,, &c. At, Abadir, Ge- 
henna, Ancile, Arms, Attillery, Devices, Trophies, Medals, Money, Mummy, Mo- 
ſaick Work, Oriflamme, Tabernacle, Teraphim, Annates, Baptiſtery; Benefice, Fief, 
Duniel's Seventy Weeks, Perſetutions of the Church, Duels, Marriages, Oracle, Inve- 
ſtiture, Regale, Bann, and Arriere-Batin, Ctoiſade, . 


14. The Names of ſome Animals or Manſters; Ar, Buceplialus, Ineltatus, Sphinx, 


Pegaſus, Sirenes, Cerberus, Gc. 5 - 15 

55 this Taſte, the Reader may perceive, that the Deſign of thit Dictionary is to inform 
him, at the firſt view, in all ſorts of conſiderable Subjects, relating either to Hiſtory or 
Science; which is either not to be met with elſewhere, or, at leaſt, not without a great 
deal of Pains and tedious Enquiry, and which is treated ſo largely in the Original Au- 


thors, that the peruſal requires a great deal of time - Beſides, unleſs a Man is furniſhed 


with an extraordinary Library, his Satisfa@Fion will be impracticable. To anſwer this De- 
ſign, there has been care taken, to extend, and fill up thoſe Articles, which are not allow'd 
4 juſt length in the two firſt Volumes of Morery ; and to throw into the Dictionary, every 
| Thing that appears Curious and Remarkable. For this purpoſe, a great many Learned 
Perſons, and extremely well furniſh'd for the Undertaking, have been imployd : Some 
of em have drawn up Articles upon ſuch Arguments as have been their principal Study 
and others have made Extract from the moſt Celebrated Authors, Ancient and Modern, 
Latin, French, Italian, &c. By the way, every Extract is ſometimes taken from a ſingle 
Author who has gone to the bottom of the Subject; and ſometimes.” tit drawn. fr | 


Originals, the Opinions of the reſpective Authors being laid together in the ſame Article. 


Ore of theſe Gentlemen concern d in this Performance, has put the Collection into Form, 
reduc'd it to an Uuniformity of Stile, and endeavour d to give a tolerable degree of Pro- 
portion and Regularity, to the Materials put into his Hands. Thoſe who look with 
any depth into Things, and give their Judgment without prejudice, will, I perſuade my 


ſelf, have a great value for this Undertaking, and _ that the Model could never be 


fill d up without a great deal of Learning and goog enſe ; not to mention the chill in 
Learned and Living Languages, to extract matter for the Articles, However, notwith- 
ſanding all this Preparation and Care, there will be Readers of ſuch a particular reliſh; 


as not to be pleaſed with all the Articles. Some of 'em, 'tis pol ſible, won't like thoſe Ar- 


ticles which treat of Things: Others, it may be, will not be perfectly ſatisfy d with the 
Names of Arts and Sciences : And a third ſort, may peradventure be ſo nice as to except 
ainſt the inſerting the Names of Saints and Feſtivals, which, they may fancy, ſhould not 


it may be ſufficient to anſwer, That a great many People love to be entertain'd with no- 
thing, but with Books, and Arguments of their own Profeſſion, and Phanſie: For the 
purpoſe ; Hiſtorians are ſcarcely for any thing but what relates to Hiſtory, which is their 


Buſineſs, Geographers call for nothing but Deſcriptions of places Natural Philoſophers 


are, as it were, wholly in purſuit of the Rarities and Curioſities of Nature: Antiquaries 
ſcarce reliſh any thing but Inſcriptions, Medals, GT and Old Learning. The Di- 


vines 


Agraria, Oſtraeiſm, Ectheſis, Henoticon, Interim, Typus, Oc. Edids of Pacification, 


Books or Writings ; dt, The Apocrypha, the Hagiographa, Canon of Holy 
Scripture, Bible, Teſtament, Polyglott, Euchologion, Horologion, Decrerals, Nomo 


R Wo coor 
Philoſophers:Stone, Magick, 


a 
2 been treated, but in the Lives of the Saints. As for thoſe that make theſe ObjeSions, 
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to Hiftory and 
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Mafia! — ae bjed if Religion : Jr 20 
ers, their Trclination in Readli ng, are 2 rdonnances and FY 
"aftes of People are different e to the difference of bein Profelſions, or 
_—_ for ſome 248 ar Tae But here we ſhould conſider, 1 this 1 is de- 

for all ſorts of People, and that every; one ought. de be:ſatisfy'd with that which 
110 es FRM 4h without cenſuring that which ir acceptable. #0)others. Beſles; Iv affirm, 
that the 20 of Things remarkable for their Curioſity, is not neceſſary as well as Pers 
ſons, 4 4 77. For, are they not nſeſul when they are fo of Obſervations, relating 

0 


nology, which is the caſe of moſt of theſe Articles. \ As to the mentiog 
of 2 and Church-Feſtivals, an exception againſt this method ſeems very unreaſonable 3 


the 1 


for, if Pagans of Figure, and Conſideration, are worth the recording, why ſhonld Chriſti- 


ans of Fame and Merit 'be thrown ont of the Lift e And 3s it not an Argument of an illi 


Pelate in the Reader, if when the explaning thi Feſtival of Heatheniſm, are agreeable 


'to bis ee he ſhould be diſs guſted with the Solemnities of the Church Ard here, it may 
not be improper to Jake notice of the Liſts of the Councils, Hereſſes, and. Perſecutions.uf 
the Chyrch ; of the Catalogues of the oy China, &c.. Of the Articles of Chriſtianity, 
Arriamiſin, Calviniſ iſm, Lutheranſm e Croiſades, Ge. For theſe Articles may poſ- 


Ally * 4 9 on too 44 5 ro thoſe who Aon t throughly conſider the u — e of em 
A 


Bui to / A. Rigs rticdes of Chriſtianity, Arrianiſm; ec. . be affirm'd, 
That the Nase, fs preſented, 2 4 little 3 29 with that which bees 2 d and 
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ALB URG, a Diſtrict and Dioceſe in ö this Matter, which will not ſtand the Teſt; but to con- 
North- Futl and. It lies in the fartheſt part | clude, Aaron's Compliance may, moſt probably, be re- 

| Northward, and is ſurrounded with the Sea ſolvd into his Fear, and that he hop'd the Expence of 
| on all ſides but the South, where tis di- | the Propoſal would daſh the Project; and that the Wo- 
vided from Wibarg and Ripen, by the Bay call'd, The | men would not have parted with their Bracelets and 
Lymford, which runs from the Baltick Sea above an Hun- Ear-rings. * Cornel. a Lapide in Exod. Bayle Diction, 
dred Miles an end; and is ſhut out of the German O- | Hiftor. G. | | foe 4 | 
cean by a narrow Iſthmus made by the Sand Hills on | AB ACH AK HAN, the Eighth of the Moguls of 
the Weſt Shore of Futland, over againſt the great Shoal | the Line of os ed was Son to the Emperor Ho- 
calld the {* che-Riff. Tis a fruitful Country, and | lagon, and ſucceeded him in the 663d Year of the Hegira, 
has a goo re of Trade. The Length of it, from i. e. in the Year of the Incarnation 1264. Upon his firſt 
North-Eaft to South-Weſt, ſtretches to. a Hundred and | Acceſſion to the Throne, he ſent one of his Brothers 
thirty Miles, but the Bredth is not proportionable. Tis to Derbend on the Caſpian Sea, and another into Khora- 
divided into Thirteen Bailiwicks, which contain a | ſan, to ſtop the Family of Giagathai, who were De- 
Hundred and ſixty five Pariſhes, and Six Principal | ſcended from Genghix Iban, and Reign'd in the Northern 
Towns. A New Syſtem of Geography: Parts of Aſia; to op them, I ſay, from breaking in up- 
* AARON, High Prieſt of the Jews and Brother | on his Dominions. He made Sonngiat Novian Genera} 
of Moſes. The Reader may ſee an Account of him in of his Forces, and Vice-Roy over the whole Empire 
the firſt Volume of this Work; and therefore here I | Under the Government of this Prince, the Muſulmans 
ſhall only mention, that his Fault, in complying with | were in great Tranquility; Bagdat was repair d, and 
the 1ſ-aelites in the Golden Calf, has given occaſion to a | Abacha had the Character of a Prince of great Conduct 
great many falſe Conjectures. Aoncews, in the bezin- | and Clemency. In the beginning of his Reign, Barcha- 
ning of the XVIIth Century, publith'd an Apology for | 4han, one of the Poſterity of 2 attempted to 
Aaron, Entituled, Aaron Purgatus This Book was con- make an Incurſion into Perſia ny ae Streights of 
demn'd at Rome by the IJaquiſition, as Cornelius 4 Lapide Mount Caucaſus. Schammat, Abacha's Brother, who 
had foretold him it would be. The Apology ſuppoſes j was Poſted at Derbend, diſputed his Paſſage, and defeating 
. Aaron deſign'd only to repreſent the ſame Object which | him in a ſer Battel, oblig d him to retreat in the Yea; 
was ſometime after repreſented by Moſes, I mean a Che- | of the Hegira 664. But this Diſadvantage ſerv'd only 
rubim, and that the 1ſraclites worſhipped: ' this Fi- | to provoke and warm the. Spirits of this Prince; for 
gure, contrary to the Intention of this. High Prictt. | foon after he took the Field with an Army of about 
One Viſorius, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, in his Book call'd | Three hundred thouſand Horſe. This Army had made 
Deſtructio Pſeudo-Cherubi Moncei, gives a ſolid Anſwer | a terrible Ravage in Perſia, if Abacha-khan had not im- 
io theſe Conjectures. Rabbi Solomon is of Opinion, That | mediarel marched againſt him with the whole Force 
the Calf worſhippd by the 1ſraclites, was animated, and | of his Empire. Barcha- Khan had already forced the 
that Aaron ſecing it walk and eat like other Calves, | Paſſes between the Caſpian and Mount Caucaſus, com- 
made an Altar for it. There is a hug ſomewhat | monly called, The [ron Gates, and was advanced as far 
reſembling this in the Alcoran ; ſeveral Rabbi's, to Ju- as the River Kur or Graus; and as for Abacha, he wa: 
ſtiſie Aaron, tell us, that 'twas not he that made he | come up as far as Teffzs, the Capital of Gurgeſtan, or 
Golden Calf, being concern'd in it no farther than by | Georgia; to that now, theſe prodigious Armies had 
throwing the Gold into the Fire, to ſatisſie the Impor- |' immediately Charg d each other, had not the unexpected 
- tunity of the People, but that certain Magicians, who | Death of Barcha-khan prevented it; for when ther 
. came gut of Egypt with the '{ſraclite?, form'd a Calf Prince was dead, the Army diſpers'd, and all the Tar- 
out of this Gold. There are ſeyeral orher' gueſſes about - tars of Giagdthai _ Kapgiak, warch'd home again. 
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North-Fatland. It lies in the fartheſt part 
 Northward, and is ſurrounded with the Sea 
on all ſides but the South, where tis di- 
by the Bay call'd, The 
ford, which runs from the Baltick Sea above an Hun- 
dred Miles an end; and is ſhut out of the German O- 
cean by a narrow Iſthmus made by the Sand Hills on 
the Weſt Shore of Jutland, over againſt the great Shoal 

Id 2 iff. Tis a fruitful Country, and 
has a good ſhare of Trade. The Length of it, from 
North-Faf to South-Weſt, ſtretches to. a Hundred and 
thirty Miles, but the Bredth is not proportionable. "Tis 
divided into Thirteen Bailiwicks, which contain a 
Hundred and ſixty five Pariſhes, and Six Principal 


_ 
* AARON, High Prieſt of the Jews and Brother 
| Reader may ſee an Account of him in 
the firſt Volume of this Work ; and therefore here I 
ſhall only mention, that his Fault, in complying with 


the 1ſraelites.m the Golden Calf, has given occaſion to a 


great many falſe Conjectures. Alonc aus, in the begin- 
ning of the XVIIth Century, publiſh d an Apology for 
Aaron, Entituled, Aaron Purgatus : This Book was con- 
demn'd at Rome by the Inqu/ition, as Cornelius 4 Lapide 
had foretold him it would be. The Apology ſuppoſes 
Aaron deſign d only to repreſent the ſame Object which 
was ſometime after repreſented by Moſes, I mean a Che- 
rubim, and that the I Vaelites worſhipped this Fi- 
gure, contrary to the Intention of this. High Prieſt. 
One Viſorius, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, in his Book call d 
Deſtructio Pſeudo-Cherubi Moncei, gives a ſolid Anſwer 
to theſe Conjectures. Rabbi Solomon is of Opinion, That 
the Calf worſhipp' by the 1ſraclites, was animated, and 


that Aaron ſeeing it walk and eat like other Calves, | 


made an Altar for it. Ther& is a Whimſey ſomewhat 
reſembling this in the Alcoran ; ſeveral Rabbrs, to Ju- 
ſtiſie Aaron, tell us, that 'twas not he that made he 
Nee Cult, being concern d in it no farther than by 
throw 

tunity of the People, but that certain Magicians, who 
came qut ot t. with 
out of this Gold, There arc ſeyeral © 


| * 


ALBURG, a Diſtrict and Dioceſe in 


ſcended from Genghixl han, and 


was Poſted at Derhendzdiſputed his Paſlage. 


—— 


mediately marc 


ing the Gold into the Fire, to farisfie the Impor-- | 


Egypt with the '{ſraclites, form d a Calf 
er'gucſſes about | tars of Giagdtha# a d Xapgink, march d home again. | 


this Matter, which will not ſtand the Teſt; but ts con- 
clude, Aaron's Compliance may, moſt probably,. be re- 
ſolvd into his Fear, and that he hop d the — of 
the Propoſal would daſh'the Project; and that the Wo- 
men would not have parted with their Bracelets and 
fe g * Cornel. 4 Lapide in Exod. Bayle Diftion, 
Mor. GW. ERR . | N | 
ABACHA-KHAN, the Eighth: of the Moguls of 
the Line of Genzhizthan, was Son to the Em Ho- 
gon, and ſucceeded him in the 663d Vear of the Hegira, 
i. e. in the Year of the Incarnation 1264. Upon his 25 
Acceſſion to the Throne, he ſent one of his Brothers 
to Derbend on the Caſpian Sea, and another into Khora- 
an, to ſtop the Family of 2 who were De- 
| | eign d in the Northern 
Parts of Afia; to ſtop them, I ſay, from breaking in up- 
on his Dominions. He made Sbungiat Novian Genera} 
of his Forces, and Vice-Roy over the whole Empire 
Under the C nA of _ 3 the — 
were in great Tranquility; at Was ir d, and 
Abacha had the Character of a Prince of ret Conduct 


and Clemency. In the beginning of his Reign,  Barcha- 


khan, one of the Poſterity of Giagathai, attempted to 
make an Incurſion into Perſia through the Streights of 
Mount Caucaſus. | Schammat, Abacha's rw gry who 
ge, and defeati 
him in a ſet Battel, obligd him to retreat in = 
of the Hegira 664. But this Diſadvantage ſery d only” 
to provoke and warm the. Spirits of this Prince ; for 


ſoon after he took the Field with an Army of about 
"Three hundred thouſand Horſe. This Arm 


) | | had made 
a terrible —_—_ Perſia, if Abacha-khan had not im- 

a againſt him with the whole Force 
of his Empire. Barcha-kban had ——y 


forced the 
Paſſes between the Caſpian and Mount 


monly called, The [ron Gates, and was advanced as far 
as the River Kur or Qs; and as for Abacha, he was 
eome up as far as Tefls, the Capital of Garg 


Or 
Georgia; 10 that now, theſe prodigious Armies had 
immediately Charg d each other, had not the unexpected 


Death of Barcha-kban- prevented it; for when: their 


Prince was dead, the Army diſpers'd, and all the Tar- 


In 
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In the 666th Year of the Hegira, i. e. in the Year 


khan, ſent one hi 1-4 with the Character of an 


the Hegira 667 paſſed, the Ri 
-" "ke W l Mae 1 8 Maſter of 


cer dhe at 
8 


claim d King of 
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Oglan, who was likewiſe of the Family of Giagathai- 


the Capital of 


which was then Niſchabur; the Perſian 
lonian Iraque, which had Bagdar for its Capital; the 


1267, according to the Chriſtian Computation, Borak- | raque, whoſe jon 9 was 1ſpahan ; the Arabian or Ba- 


under pretence of 


n W to 


Mover En his Deſſens; but Ming bis-Leve 
ſooner — oy 2 and Travel ling * — | 
dinary ſpeed, he made his Eſcape., Borat, his Matter, 
being fully inform'd bin of Fat Was yecellaty, 
prepard immediately for the Expedition. He ſet för- 


ah 
_— 
6 


425 


Adherbigian ot Media, the Metropolis of which ons 


auris; the Province of Fars Gert roperly {| 

hg, the prifxipal T oN of whicitProvahce' wah Schr as, 
hich ſomſuppaſe to hav the ancient Per ſepoligy 
Khuziſtan, Shand, Which hat Sthuftef or OM Shifban, 
it Al; the Province of Diarbe or Me pot a- 
mia, which had its Metropolis Maſſal, or Moſal; the 
Province of Rum, or Aſia the Leſt, which had Conia, or 
o niupy for Prince Town. Abacha Reign d Seven- 
teen Fears, md was ſuceteded by his Brother Akmed- 


ward with an Hundred thouſand Horſe in the Vear of | 


Amon or 
| le | hi 

of hari why he et with, but; er 
ſtance; an b us he = för ward "as far "IF A 


ian, where Abacha had poſted his main Body. The 
Van-Guard of the rs were ihe beaten off, and 


IO Ful 
durhood of 
| Year following. Here the Battel was fought ; the For- 
tune of which being a great while doubtful, fell at laſt 
on Abacha's ſide, who made himſelf Maſter of the 
Field, aid teck all ne Enemy g This 
foro d Borat to repaſs the Amoꝶ and Abicha lehvin 
ſufficient Number of Troops Witfr his Brother Benſc 
to ſecure the Country of Khoraſan, marched back into 
the Province of Adherbigian. ü 
This Year he ſent Mangon Timur, another of his Bro- 
thers, into Syria, to make Repriſals upon the Prindes 
Expt and Syria. To underſtand the Grounds of this 
Ar 


* 


Saleh, che laſt Monarch of Egypt of the Houſe of Sdla- 
din, Cudoux, one of the Mammalucis, or Slaves of the 
Prince deceas d, ſeiz d the Crown, and got himſelf Pro- 


Maleck Mod haffer uon g MHolagon, Emperor of the 
MAoguls, and Father to Abacha, after having made him- 
felt Maſter of Bagdat, detach d. Keli-Baga, one of his 


Generals, againſt him: But this Body was ſo unfortu- 


nate ns to be entirely defeated. by Sultan Mot haffer, 
whoſe Succeis ISG of no long continuance ; for Bon- 
ocdar, another Slave of the 5 King of Hoop! above- 
nientioned, uſurp d upon the Ulurper,,, defeated him, 
and graſpd the. Government. This new Prince, before 
he would venture to come to Blows with the Hagar, 
thought it adviſeable to examine their Force; taking 
therefore Three or Four of his Courtiers with him, he 
Travell d incugnito over all the Country belonging to the 
Mogul on this ſide the Euphrates: And upon his Return 
into Hebe he diſpatched a Courier to Abacha, who had 
lately Nicceeded to his Father, to let him know, That 
having lately made a Progreſs through that Princes Do- 
minions for his Diverſion, and happening to be out of 
Caſh at a certain Inn, he left a Ring of Value there in 
Pawn for the Reckoning, which he deſir d Abacha 
would pleaſe to return him: To this Abacha gave à ve- 
ry civil Anſwer, ſent lim his Ring ny an Expreſs, who 
hkewilſe carry'd him à very obliging Letter, 
_ Things going on thus {noothly_bern ween theſe Two 
Princes, Hondocdar died, and his Son Malat Saleh Reign 
ing but Two Years after him, are by Seiſeddin 
 Kelaom, ſirnamed Af. In this Sultan's Reign, Abacha 
ſent ns Brother angry Timur with a numerous Army 
into Hria, in the Year of the Hegira 669, but he had 
no better luck than his Father; for the Forces of the 
Turtart were entirely routed by the Egyptians, and their 
General kill d. . | . 8 
Soon after this Diſgrace, the Court of Abarha was ve- 


ry much embroild: For one Madel moll Jedi having, 


in concert with ſome of the great Men, done very ill 
Offices to Scham-Seddin, the Firſt Miniſter, by muire- 
porting him to this Maſter; which Miſrepreſentation 
ing in ſome meaſure believ d, Scham-Seddin. declin d 
very much in his Intereſt and Authority. Affairs be- 
ing in this Poſture, Abacha died at Hamadan of a ſort 
of ſudden Death, in the Vear of the Mahametan Com- 
putation 680, and twas thought his End was haſtened 
a Draught ordered him by Scham- Seddin. | 
Abacha, ac 


toſome Authors, wasa Chriſtian; 
which Conjecturi looks robable, becauſe he kept Eaſter 


with the Chriſtiaus at Hamad an a little before his Death. 


FA ABART 
;| fide of t Ki 


1 being Very 


E up, : 4 lie 
e e 


gage. This Defeat 


and Syria, taking the Titte of -Abaris flouniſhd in the 


khan. * D' Herbelot 8 2 1 
a Town ot *, lituate on the ! 
+ Bubaſtikcut Hatich $ a Branch of 
was cnlarfd and wall'd ates e At- 
ry muth frtifyud, it Was call. d Pyr ho- 
ra; and laſtly, was known by the Name of Peluſſum. 
It was qne-of the ſtrongeſt Towns in Egypt in the Pro- 
— Jeep contra Appion, lib. 1. Mars 
"15. Hoo 


IS, a Scythian. 6 prerengded rte be made 
his way through the Air with Extraordimry ſpeed, by 
vertue of an Arrow given him by Apollo : This Arrow, 
it ſeems, had N ſery d. Apollo to kill the Cyclops, 
WhO mc A hunder- Holts. Apoll, after the 
Slaughter of the Oclopc, hid his Arrow under a Moun- 
tain in a Country o the Wperboreans, and vecober d it 
in a ſurprizing manner; for the Winds brought it to lis 
Hands after ge was reconcil'd to him. The time 
{whtn bars liv'd is uncertain ; his Embaſſy to Athens 
is, by ſome, plac'd under the Twenty firſt Olympiade: 


ti Nile t 


\ſebizs brings him to the Second Year of the Eighty ſe- 
cond Olympiade; but Valeſſs ſeenis to prefer the Opi- 
nion of Porphyry and Lars accor ing to which, 
cond Year of the Fifty fourth 
Olympiade, and was contemporary with Pythagoras. 
| According to this Acc c Story of his making the 
Trojan Palladium out of Ps s Bones, muſt be an Un- 
chronological Fiction. St. Gregory Naxianxen mentions 
Abaris in his Epitaph en St. Bazil. & Herod. lib. 3. 
op 36. Tr In. We Poet. Lib. 2. cap. 15. Harpocratian. Eu- 
Jeb. Chron. Fol: iction. Hiſtor. See Morery, Vol. I. 
AB AT GS, a Place Eis beyond Ez * 43 4 | 
| Pia near the River Stix 5 had its Name Denn Diffi- 
culty of coming at it. * Hoffman. | 
| ABBAS, Son of Abd, orhleb, and Uncle to Ma- 
homet, was at firſt ſo little ſatisfyd with his Nephew's 
| Character, that he levy'd Troops againſt him, looking 
upon him as no better than an Impoſtor and Traytor to 
his Country; but, being defeated in the Field, and ta- 
ken Priſoner at the Bartel of Bedr, in the Second Year 
of the Hegira, he was oblig'd to a very high Ranſom, 
which made him complain to Mabomet, and expoſtulate 
with him, whether it was a decent thing for him to 
reduce his Uncle to extreme Poverty, and force him to 


$174 obſerve, That after the Death of Malel Pindar makes him confemnpoſary with Creſws ; and Eu- 


7 


diſgrace his Family by begging from Door to Door? 
Pew be I! inforurd, at Abbas had a conſiderable 
Fond whi 'Po conceal'd, ask d him, What was become 


| of his Bags of Gold which (lays he) ye gave your Mother to 
keep 17 0 e when je lit Meccha? as being ſtrangely 
ſuxpriz e being acquainted with ſo great 
a Secret as this, began to have a better Opinion of him, 
and piomis d him, not only to pay his Ranſom, but to 
_ became his Profelyte : Nay, he was fo civil as to tell 
him ſome few Years after, that God had reftor'd him 
lis Money he had paid his Nephew a hundred times 
over, Which lie look d upon as a Reward for turning 


Muſalman. | | 
After this, Abbas was one of AMalmmets General Of- 
ficers, and tought by his fide at the Battel of Honain, in 
the Eighth Year of the Hegira, This Battel was tought 
agal ot the Thakefites after the taking of Metcha : The 
Snteft was very obſtinate, and Mabomer was ſo hard 
preſs d, that, in all probability, he had been left dead 
upon the Place, if Abbas, who had a very ſtrong Voice, 
had not harangu'd the Trochs that were running away, 
and brought them on to the Charge hy the force of his 
Rhetorick, And now, having new Courage hollow'd 
into their Ears, chey diſengag d their pretended Prophet, 
Who was juſt falling into the Enemy's Hand: But Fight- . 
ing was not Ablass only Talent ; he was over and 
above this Quality a great Doctor, and much admir d 


The Dominions of this Prince were very large, being 
Maſter of the Provinces following, (vix. 9 Khoraſan, 


for his Skill in Religion; the Learning of the Mahome- 
tans 


— 


tho both of 


Year of the Hegira 200, under the 
mon, the 


mud in 225 in the 358th Year 


druifſe & Epiſcæ. Lewis 
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tans at that time of day lying in 2 little compaſs, and 


enſiſting only, in Lectures upon the Alcoran. Abus 
Ted 2 Thiiticth Year of the He 


regretted, and had a great Regard paid to his Memory. 


* D' Herbelot. | 
ABBASSIDES. In the Hundredth Year of the 
ven hundred and 


Hegira, which anſwers to the nd d 
8 nth of the Incarnation, in the Caliphate of 
Om 


ar II. MAglomet, Son of 4h, Abdalla's Grandſon, 
and Abbas's Great Grandſon, began to ſet up his Claim 


to the Caliphate: He was ſupported by ſeveral great 
Lords of the Empire, who endeavour d to make the 


Province of Khoraſan, &c. declare for the Abbaſſiles a- 
gainſt the Ormiades, an in Poſſeſſion of the Govern- 
ment. The Agents who manag d this Buſineſs gave out 
every where, Thar the Abbaſſides were the true Poſterity 
of their Prophet, being deſcended; from Harlem and Ab- 


dalmathlem, Mahomet s Grandfathers; and that the Or- 


miades had uſurp'd upon them, and ſeiz d the Empire, 
which was Hereditary to the Family of their firſt Le- 
ziſlator and Prince. Now, as g's Abbaſſides treated the 
Irmiades as Uf ae ſo the lides, or Deſcendants. of 
Alj, gave the Abbaſſides the ſame Character of Diſ- 
advantage, A not with the ſame Succeſs, becauſe, 
both of them were of the ſame Wlouſe, the Alides 
were the direct Line, and having a great Intereſt to ſup- 
ort them im their Claim, gave the Abbaſſides no ſmall 
iſturbance. There are Thirty {even Caliphs reckoned 
of this Family, who Reign d from the Year. of the Hy- 
ira 132 6563 that is, Five hundred and twenty three 
Funary cars, is obſerv'd, that the Abbafides en- 
creas d to a ſtrangely numerous Koferity; tor. in the 
der t. aliphate of Ma- 

Men and Women of this Family amounted to 
Three and thirty thouſand, Their Authority deter- 
ind in Fg 1 Year of the Hegira, when 
2 the ue ee d ge ths Caliph. 1 
they conte aipolicis d ot that Country till che 
Reignof Salads, Tocouclude, the Alf were per 
feetly ſuppreſs by the Tarrars in the 656th of the He- 
(#4; noraxpiaading. which, ien e they hal 
lome Shadow of Authority in Religious Matters, at leaſt 


lot Bibays, Sultan. of the Idammulacks, invi- 
ted; them thyzher, aud ſupported their Character and 
ze, O that Sem tie Taliſb Emperor, at his 
Zonguelt of Egypt, found one of theſe Caliphs there, 
call'd Meſtan Gadbil 


pt 
| dbilla carry'd him with him to 
Conftaminayle. Pee 5 | 
ABBESS. The Head or Governeſs of a Nunnery. 


Charles di Freſne lays, this Office tucceeded to that of 


Deaconeſſes wi the ancient Church: They are by fore 
call'd Matres Monaſteriorum; and by others Archin:an- 
the Godly, in a Letter to Si- 
55 \S - orbids theſe nr 
rambling out of their Monaſterics, xchiding in Towns, 

* Liberty ot Laicks, * Fuſtinian. Novel. 4. 


charlus Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 


and thing the | 
& 109. man, Lexic. Univer 


ABBEY, St. Auftin's — 2 See Monaſtery S. Aut 


f 1 8. ; : : 
A BEAR, a Fown in Africk in the Province of eu- 
0 


gitana, of which Succeſſus was Biſhop in St. Cyprian's 
time, who wrote one of his Epiſtles to him. r 
ABBOT. Among the Frewh this Lit le formerly 
belong d to Laicks as well as Ecleſiaſticks, ſome of the 
greatelt Men of that Kingdom being Abbots , tho of- 
rentunes, they ſeiz d upon the Preſerment by Force and 
Foul-phay : However, according to the Canoniſts, there 
WAS no neceity an Abbat to be a Prieſt. Indeed, at 
firſt of all, Monks were not Clexgymen : The Datpol: 
of Abbies belong d to Kings and the Founders of them 
And tis faid that Boniface III. who, flouriſh'd in Six 
wndred and ten, made an Oxder, That the Clergy and 
copl thould chooſe their Biſhope, but that Kings 
would have the Patronage of Abbies, who uſed to be- 
ſtow them upon their Nobility and Miniſters, notwith- 
ſtanding they were Ebner. This ſeems to have been 
Kis by Charles the Great and Lenis the Godly, in the 
— nung of their Reigns, as We are informed by the 
A ot Lexis the God hs Lite, and by Hayme in Geſtis 
Frencorum, lib. 5. cap. 1. & cap. 36, But when the Laicks 
were ſqcoyctous as to impoveriſh, not auly the Abbies, 
but likewile to ſeize upon Biſhopricks, and pillage them 
to that degree, that the Bithops and Monks had ſcarce 
enough lett to keep Life and Soul together; then Charles 
the Gregt jnterpos d in the Year 789, and complaining 
of their Rapizic, wade a Law againſt it fos the future; 


gira, was mightily 


that the Abbots, 
| thould only have a Gold 


7 . . 1 £3. Þ * 
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vhich Pattern was follow d at laſt by Levis the Godly. 


who, correcting his former Miſtakes, made an Order, 


That Biſhops ſhould: be chaſen by. the Clergy and Laity of the 
Dioceſe, — Wir by their own Monks. Caplent as. Coral; 
& Ladbvici, lib. 1. tit. 84 & 86. 5 | 


However this Conſtitution wasafterwards frequently 


broken, for the Intereſt. of the Laity. Notwithſtanding 
all. thoſe Abbots that we. find * 


bbo 5 metimes in the Field 
were not Laicks; tho it was nit allow d to the other 
Abbots. to bear Arms. And here we are to underſtand; 


that theſe Lay Abbots did · not 11 upgreſs the. Abbies they 
had in Commendam, and alter the Property of them, but 
contented themſelves with wiping the Monks of the 
Revenue, and giving the Profits of the Farms to their 
own Tenants, Haymo, lib. 3: © 4 & 42. 75 
The Miter' d Abbots in England: were as twere Inde 
pendent and Sovereign, in their Order: They were ex- 
empt from the Biſhops Authority, having a ſort of 
Epiſcopal Juriſdiction within the Monaſtery, themſelves ; 
and upon this account they wore a. Mitre, They had 
likew iſe Baronics annex d to their Abbies, and fat inthe 


Houſe of Lords. The reſt of the Abbies were a kimd 


of, Sabaltexns, Colonies or. Clels, belonging to the prin- 
cipal Abbey, Theſe Cells theretore were not an — 8 
pendent. Corporation, had no Common Seal, but were 
under the Regulation of the Mother Abbey. The Ab- 
bots in England us d to be ſummon d to Parliament by 


the King's Writ, which made the Number of them un- 


certain; for in the Pazliament. of the Ferty ninth of 
Henry III. there were a Hundred and two Abbots. and 
riors fummon'd,; whereas: in the Firſt: of Eduard II. 
there were only Wrus. for Six and : And mn the 
Reign of Edward HJ, they, ſeldom exceeded Two. or 
three and thirty, * Spelman Glofſ. Archaial, See Engl. 
Herery, Volk | | 8 
ABBOT, the ſame with Head Curates. Da Freſue 


oblerves from old Records, That all, Pariſh Churches 
both in City and Country had 


otl Three Clergymen of 
difterent, Conſideration and Juriſdiction; the Chief f 
which was call'd Abbot, Ce/fos, and afterwards Rector. 
Thoſe of the middle fort were Riled Prieſt, and at laſt 
Chapellains ; and the lawermoſt was call d a Sacriſtan; 
whoſe Buſineſs it was to attend upon the Abbot or 
Rector, and the other Prieſt, and to manage Buſineſs. of 
interior Concern in the Church. This Abbot or Rector 
had properly the Cure, it being his Buſineſs to inipect 
the Behaviour ok the Pariſh, and to. take care that the 
Presbyter of the middle Rank pertorm'd; the Functions 
of his Character: But properly and generally ſpeaking; 
Abbots are the Heads of Monaſteries, being in their Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Quality next to ay + and theretole in 
Synods they fit. and: ſign next to them. Their Diſtin- 
ction from Biſhops in their Habit conſiſts in the Mitre, 
Ring and Sandals, none of which, were allow d to Ab- 
bots unleis by ſpecial Privilege: However there are 
ſome Miter d Abbots, as 1 Obſerw d betore ; between 
whom and 1 Clement IV. made this difference, 
ho parry Rage Epiſcopal Junidichon, 
| Fringe upon their Mitre, but 
without any Gold or Silver Plates ox Jewels upon it; 
Farther, thele Miter d Abbots had Power to Coniccrate 
Cups, Pattens, and portable Altars, Cc. Beſides, with 
the Permiſſon of the Ordinary, and: by ſpecial, Privi- 
lege, they might Confirm But in the giving leſſer Orders; 
(or from Sub-Deacon downwards: inclufively) their 
Power is reſtrain d to their Convent under Penalty of 
Suſpenſion, uk they offer to give Dimiſſory Letters. Di- 
ana, Part 2. Trait, 2. Reſalut. 42. Jo proceed, theſe Mi- 
ter d Abbots cannot Roconiecrate Churches after they 
are Prophan d, unleſs they: have tome Holy Water Blei- 
{ed by the Bithop, Tamburin, Tom. 1. Dis. 22. Queſt. 2. 
Num. 1. When the uſe of the Mitre was firſt granted 
to Abbots is omewbat uncertuin; ſome will have it 
done in the Popedom of Urban Ik in the Year 1091; 
and that Peter, Abbot of Cluny, was the firſt that had 
this Privilege, whole Hunulity was ſuch as not to 
make uſe ot it. Others refer the begim of this 


Cuſtom to the Ycar 1040, and tell ye, this Privilege 


was granted by Leo IX. w St. Jaſlin, Abbat of Padua; 
this Abbot and his Succeilors being allow d to Wear 


Sandals, Gloves, and the Dalmætica, upon Salem Occa- 


| ſipns, as Les Oftienſss relates, lib. 2. cap. $2; But acconding 


to Petrus Bleſen/s, thele Diſtinctions in their Habit were: 
not comman tor Abbots in his tune, that 18, in the 
Vear 1200. This Privilege of the Mitre was lomenmes 


granted by the Popes Legates, when they had ſpecial 
| | B 2 Autho⸗ 


8 Journey to God Almigh@; Faſting brought 


led upon him 
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Authority to do it, as Du Freſue obſerves. * Du Freſne, | 


0//ar. Ge. a ; * N 
AB DALIZIZ, Son &f Omar II. of the Line of 
the Ommialet. This Prince, tho he did not ſucceed his 
Father, yet he made great Improvements in the Learn- 
ing of the Mahomeran Law. The following Sentence is 
faid to be his; That Prayer cartied us half way in our 
us to his Palate 
Gate, and Charity procur d our Admiſſion. D Herbelot. 
AB DALLA, Son of Ibrahim, and Great Grand- 
ſon of Tamerlan, has commonly the Title of Mir xa, 
or Princes Son, given him, which was a Privilege com- 
mon to all the Poſterity of that great Conqueror. Up- 
on the Death of his Father Ibrahim, he enjoyed the So- 
vercignty of the Province Fars or Perſia, by the Con- 
ſent of his Grandfather Scharot, who was living in the 
$$oth Year of the Hegira, or the Year 1481 of the Ja- 
. carnation : But he was outed of his Dominions by Mo- 
hamed Mirza, (Son of Baiſangor, and Grandſon to Scha- 
rot) his Cozen German. This Accident, which hap- 
pened in the Vear of the Hegira 854, obliged him to 

retire to his Uncle Ulug-Beg, who was Scharot's eldeſt 
Fon, and Reigned in the Sancry beyond the River 
_ Oxxs. - Ulug-Beg receiv'd him very kindly, and Mar- 

ried him to his Daughter. At laſt Ulug-Beg being ſlain 
in 2 Bartel fought againſt his Son Abdallathif, and Ab- 

dallathif enjoying the advantage of his Parricide but 
half a Yer, Abella, Ibrahim's Son, and Ulng-Beg's Son- 
in-Law, took Poſſeſſion of his Dominions, but held it 
but for one Year; for Abuſaid, Son of Mohammed, Son 
of Miranſchah, Son of Tamerlan, who Reigned in K ho- 
raſan, declared War againſt Abdalla, and defeated him 
in a Set Battel, where he loſt his Life. * D Herbelot. 
AB DALLA, Son of Mahomet, and Brother to 
Mondir, or Almondir, is the Seventh Caliph of the Race 
of the Ommiades in 77 He was Proclaim d at Corduba 
in the Year of our Lord 913, and Reign d Twenty five 
Vears. Omar, one of the Princes of his Court, Rebel- 
twice; the firſt time he gave him his Par- 
don, but upon his Relapſe he purſued him fo cloſe, that 
he was forced to fly to the Chriſtians for Succour, where, 
more out of Intereſt than Principle, he ſuffered him- 


{elf to be Baptized. Abdalla reduced the Town of Se- 


ville, which had fallen off during the Civil Wars. 
* D' Herbelot. | 

ABDALLA, Son of Zobair. After the Battel of 
Kerbela, where Houſſain, Son of Ali or Hali, was ſlain : 
The Burghers of Meccha and Medina perceiving that Fe- 
Kid II. Caliph of the Family of the Onmiades, did his 
utmoſt to deſtroy the Family of Hali, Revolted from 

him. and Proclaimed Abdalla, Son of Zobair, Caliph 
ol the Muſulmans, in the 62d Year of the Hegira. * 
⁊id being informed of this Inſurrection, ſent one of his 
Great Officers Expreſs to Meccha with a Silver Collar, 
ordering him to tell Abdalla, That if he would live 
peaccably, and own him for h 


the Expreſs to put the Collar about his Neck, and bring 
him in that Equipage to Damaſens : But Abdalla being 
ſtubborn, would neither lead nor drive. Fezid being 
inform'd of his Obſtinacy, ſent a great Army . 
him into Arabia, which having plundered Medina, 
came up to Meccha, and inveſted the Town, where Ab- 


dalla had fortified himſelf. The Beſiegers battered the | 


Town very roughly, and did a great deal of Damage 
to Mahomet's Temple, notwithſtanding the Sacrednets 
of it; but the Death of Fezid happening 2 the 
Siege, i. e. in the 64th Year of the Hegira, the Army 
broke up, and retreated towards Dani And thus 
Abdalla, bei ng diſengaged trom a Potent Enemy, en- 
joyed his Caliphate without Diſturbance. 

He was now owned in all the Provinces of the Em- 
pire, Syria and Paleſtine ment; which ſubmitted to 
Moavia, Fezid's Son. Abdalla kept his Seat Nine Years, 
i. e. to the 73d of the 277 and the 72d of his Age. 
In this Year Caliph Abdel Mechir, Son of Marvan, who 
Reigned in Syria, ſent his General Hegiage to Beſiegè 
Meccha, and ſeize Abdalla's Perlon. Abdalla detended 
the Town Seven Months, and ſignalized his Cou- 
rage very remarkably, ſubmitting at the tame time to 
the Inconveniencies of an extreme Famine: But, at 
laſt, being able to hold out no longer, after having tor- 
tificd his Spirits with a Musk Draught, which his Mo- 


ther of Ninety Years of Age had prepared for him, he 


made his laſt Effort upon the Ramparts, and killed a 


is Sovereign, he might 
continue without diſturbance at Meccha; but, if he re- 
fuſed to acknowledge 2 for Caliph, he commanded 


| 22 the 


granted by the Government 
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great many of the Enemy with his own Hands: But, 
ing overpowered with Numbers, he was forced to Re- 
treat and Retrench himſelf in the Tem le, where having 
his Brains beaten out with a Stone, his Head was cut 
off, and carried to the Caliph Abdalmelik. This He- 
roine Mother of Abdalla above-mentioned encouraged 
her Son to fight, with this Sentence; I ye fight for God 
Almighty, you will * him on your 2 whether you 
Conquer or Miſcarry. Tis ſaid, that the News of the ta- 
king of Meccha, and the Death of her Son, made ſuch 
an Impreſſion upon her, that the ſurvived the Misfor- 
tune but a few 14 * D Herbelot. | - 
ABDALMELEC, was Son of Nough, or Noe 
the Fifth King of the Line of the Samanides, ſucceeded 
his Father, and had very troubleſome Wars with Koc- 
neddoul as, Prince of the Houſe of the Boxides : However, 
after ſeveral Battels, he forced Rocneddonlas to pay him 
Two hundred thouſand Drachms of Gold by way of 
Contribution. In the Reign of this Prince, Alpreghin 
or 2 roſe from a Common Centinel to the Po 
of a General, and got the Government of the great Pro- 
vince Khoraſan : From this Olupteghin the Sultans of the 
Line of the Gaznevides are deſcended. Abdalmelec 
Reigned Seven Years, and died of a Fall he got by Ri- 
ding the Great Horſe, in the 35oth Year of the Hegira, 
1. e. Anno Domini 961. * D Herbelot. 9 8 
ABDALR ASC HID, was Son of Sultan Ab- 
mond. This Prince, after having ſpent the greateſt part 
of his Life in Priſon, made his 1 and was Pro- 
claimed Sultan of che G aznevides, being the Seventh 
Prince of that Dynaſty, or the Eighth including Maho- 
met the Blind. This Aldalr aſchid ou the Government 
of the Province Segeſtan to Togrul, who had been bted 
at Court, and was 1o great a Favourite to his Prince, 
that he Jet him Govern as Abſolutely as he pleated. To- 
ul abuſed the good Nature of his Maſter, and carried 
is Ingratitude o far, as to attempt the De oning him: 


— 1 
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For this ee he attack d Abdalraſchid in his Capital, 
Gaſna: The Prince being ſurpris d at fo ſudden an Attack, 


withdrew with his Court and Forces into the Caſtle: 
Togrul quickly made himſelt Maſter of the Town, took 
the Caſtle by Korm, murthered the poor Sultan and all 
his Family, excepting Anca, 4g (rod Daughter, whom 
he Married, — ſo ſeized the Crown and Dominions 

of his Maſters. This Uſurper was immediately called 
Kafernamet, i. e. The Ungrateful, by all the People, and 
was ſo generally hated fr his Perfidiouſneſs, that Khark- 
bir, who Governed the Indian Provinces belonging to 
the Crown of Gazna, being informed of this ſtrange 
Revolution, wrote ſo effectually to the Great Men of 
Gazna, not omitting the Princeis Anca, that they took 
up Arms againſt this Tyrant, who was ſoon after 
killed in his Palace, and even upon the Throne he had 
ſo ſcandalouſſy Uturped. The Execution of Togrul be- 
ing immediately carried to Kharkhr, he marched to 
Gazna, and by the Conſent of the principal Nobility 
Proclaimed Ferokhzad, Son to Maſſoud, who had eſca- 
ped the Uſurper's Clutches, was related to Abdalraſchid, 
and the next of the Royal Line. Abdalraſchid loſt his 
Empire in the 445th Year of the Hegira, i. e. in the 
1053 of the Incarnation. * D'Herbeloe, 

AB DA, a Perfian Biſhop, living in the time of 
younger, by his indiſcreet Zeal, occaſion d 
a terrible Perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. They en- 
joy d at this time a full Liberty of Conſcience in Per ſa, 
when this Biſhop was ſo warm, as to Demoliſh one of 
the Pagan Temples. The Magi or Perſian Prieſts com- 

lain'd of this Uſage to the King,who ſending for Abdas, 

eprimanded him gently, and order d him to rebuild 
the Temple. Abdas was relolv'd not to comply with 
this Command, notwithſtanding the King had told 
him, That provided he was not obey'd, he would pull 
down all the Chriſtian Churches, Abdas's Obſtinacy 
made him as good as his word; neither did his Reſent- 
ment wy Fg; for he left all the Chriſtians to the mercy 
ot his Magi, who, being diſpleas d at the Tolleration 


tell upon 'em with great 
Cruelty, Abdas was the firit Martyr in this Perſecution, 
if we may call him a Martyr who was ſo inconſiderate 
as to expoſe the Church to ſo much Calamity. The 
Chriſtians, who had now, it ſeems, torgotten one of the 
8 Duties of Patience, apply d to an improper 

emedy, which prov d another occaſion of a great deal 
of Blood-ſhedding. They beg d the Aſſiſtance of the 
Emperor Theodoſius, which reviv'd a long War betwixt 
the Komans and Perſians; "Tis true, the latter bad the 


worlt 
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worſt ont; but how could the Perſan Chriſtians be 


- affur'd that the Romans would not have been Defeated, 


and that by this means the Victorious Infidels might 


have carry the Perſecution out of Perſia into a great 


many other Parts of Chriſtendom : This was the con- 
ſequence of an unadvis d Zeal; for 


enough to repair the Injury. Thoſe Hiſtorians who 


have conceal'd the Reaſon of the Perſian Severity againſt 


the Chriſtians are much to blame; And twere well. 
if there were a way to puniſh Hiſtorians, who ſuppreſs 
ſuch conſiderable Circumſtances. * Sorrat. lib. 7. c. 8 
Theodor. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 5. cap. 39. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
See Morery, Vol. I. Baron ad An. 420. | | 
*ABDERA, a Sea-Port Town in Thrace near the 
Mouth of Neſtus. The Story of Diomedes's Siſter building 
it is a Fable: For to ſpeak to Matter of Fact, the Foun- 
dations of it were laid by Timeſius; but the Teians 
carryd it on and finiſh'd it: For finding themſelves 
ut, Cyrus's Vice- 
Roy, th 


of Frogs and Rats in this Town, in the Reign of 
Caſſander King of Macedon, that the Inhabitants were 
forcd to leave it; but without doubt they return d 
ſoon after, or at leaſt other People ſupply d their place. 
The Abderites have been much cry'd down for being de- 


fective in Senſe and Ingenuity ; but for all that, their 
Town has aftorded ſeveral great Men, as Protagoras, 
. Democritus, Anaxarchus, Hecatæus the 


iſtorian, and 
ſeveral others. Nothing can be more ſurprizing than 


the Diſtemper, which ſeiz d the Town of Abdera for 
ſome Mont 


y went. off with ſome Criſis a- 
bout the ſeventh Day, but it diſorder d the Imagination 


of the Patients to that degree, as to make Players of em. 


They were always repeating ſome Scraps of a Tragedy, 


as if they had been Acting upon a Stage, and particular- 


ly the Andromeda of Euripides was mightily in their 

hancy; fo that a Man could go no where in the Streets 
without meeting a great many Actors, looking as Pale 
as Death, ſtrutting and declaiming in a moſt Tragical 
manner. Upon ſome ſtated Days there was an odd 
Ceremony in this Town: At this Solemnity, they devo- 
ted ſome Perſons to Deftruction, and then ſton d him to 


Death. To this cuſtom Ovid refers, where he wiſhes 


this Misfortune to his Enemy: 


© Aut te devoveat certis Abdera Diebus, 
Saxaque Devotum grandine plura petant. 


* Strabo, lib. 1 
Cicero de Natur. Deor. Fuven. Sat. 10. Hippocrates, lib. 3. 
ar. Ovid. in Ibin. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. Sce 
Morery Vol 1. | = 

* AB DIAS of Babylon, a Legendary Author. He 
pretended to ſee our Saviour; to have bin one of the 


Seventy two Diſciples; to have convers d with moſt of 
the Apoſtles, aud to have been preſent when they dyed ; 


to have attended St. Simon, and St. Jude into Perſia, 


The Impotture of this Writer is acknowledged by a 


great many Roman Catholicks, as well as Proteſtants, 
tho' the latter pretend to the Ment of the Diſcovery, 
which notwithſtanding 1s not allow'd 'em by the other. 
However, it requires no great reach to diſcover the Cheat, 
this Writer having ſo little cunning as to cite Hegeſippus, 
who flouriſhed a Hundred and thirty years after the 


Aſcenſion of our Saviour. * Bayle Diction. Hiſfor. See 


Morery, Vol. I. | | 
ABDICA TION, the Power to Abdicate among 
the Athenians, was a Branch of Paternal Authorny, 


763 , Cc. Parentibus Abdicare Liberos jus eſto, Demoſt. 


in Beot. Neither had the Fathers Liberty to Abdicate 
their Children by Nature only, but likewiſe thoſe they 
had by Adoption. However, this Abdication could not 
pats, till the Cauſe was firſt allow'd of in Court; and 
when the Tryal was over, the Crier us'd to make Pro- 
clamation, That ſuch a one was no longer ſuch a Man's 
Son ; after which, he was no more reckon'd of his Fa- 
ther's Family ; however he did not lote the Privilege or 
Freedom of * Country. Ives in the Father's Power to 
take off the Abdication, and bring his Son again into 
the Family; and when this was done, 'twas not in his 
Power to throw him out a Second time. The principal 
Reaſons for Abdicating, as we may learn from Lucian, 


are as follow, Where he makes the Son Expoſtulate 


r mw F Ow. 75 N pf {ens ** / , 0 


ey choſe rather to quit their Country, than 
be Slaves to the Perſians, There were ſuch a Multitude 


hs 1n the _ of Lyſmachus ; twas a violeut 
Feaver, which common 


Pliny, lib. 25. Fuſtin, lib. 15. Luci an, 


by this means, 
a a Perſecution of thirty years was thought Damage little 


— 
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with his Father: What is it, ſays he, that he charges me 
with ? What Inftante of Filial Duty or Obſervance have 7 omit- 
ted? When did I lye abroad ? What Luxury, or Intemperance, 

have I been gnilty off * What Pander have I beaten,to Plunder 
his Band) Houſe * Who informs againſt me upon any of theſe 
Heads? Truly no body that I know of. And yet thele are 


— +4 


7 * 


the only Imputations, for which the Law allows a Man 


to Abdicate his Son. But by the Roman Laws, this fort 
of Abdication was not allow'd, as appears by the Reſcript 
of the Emperors Diocleſian and Maximilian, lib. 6. C. de 
Patr. Pot. & lib. 9. C. ead. However, Fathers had the Liber- 


. | ty of ſending off their Children, and making em keep 


out of their ſight, as appears by ſeveral Precedents in 
Valerius Maximus. Quintil. Declam. 283. Lacian, in Ab- 
dicato. Plato. de LL. lib. 11. Valer. Max. lib. 5. cap. 8. Sam. 
Petit. Comm. in Leges Atticas, lib. 2. Tit. 4. | 
*ABDISSI, Patriarch of Maſal in Aßhria, came 
to Rome in 1562, and having paid his Submiſſions to 


Pius IV. received the Pall of him. The Council of 


Trent being then ſitting, Cardinal Amulius (as Father 
Paul reports the Matter) being Protector of the Oriental 
Chriſtians, inform'd the Synod, that Abdiſſi was come to 
Rome, &c. He told em, That the People under his Ju- 
risdiction had been converted by the Apoſtles Thomas 
and Thaddeus, and by one of their Diſciples call d Ma- 
reus; That their Belief was in all Points the ſame with 
the Roman; That they had the ſame Sacraments and 
Rites tranſmited to em by Records of Apoſtolical An- 
tiquity. He reported likewiſe the extent of the Country 
ſubject to this Patriarch, part of em belonging to tlie 
King of Portugals Plantations. This Letter being read, 
the Ambaſſador of Portugal proteſted, That the Eaſtern 
Biſhops, ſubject to his King, did not acknowledge any 
Patriarch for their Superior. Afterwards, the Confeſſion 
of his Faith, made in Rome the ſeventeenth of Merch, 
was read ; in which he ſwore to maintain the Faith of 
the holy Church of Nome, promiſing to teach the fame 
to the Metropolitans and Biſhops under his Juriſdiction. 
Afterwards his Letters, directed to the Synod, were read ; 
in which he excus'd his not coming to the Council, de- 
ſiring the Decrees of it might be tent to him which he 
promis d to obſerve. Thete Letters had been read before, 
in the firſt Congregation of this Twenty ſecond Seſſion, 
but not regarded: And now the Portugal Ambaſſador's 
Proteſtation made the Abſurdities in the Narrative more 
apparent, inſomuch that there was a Whiſpering in the 

uncil, and the Portuguexe Biſhops were going to ſpeak 
to the point, but by the Legates Order, they were ſilenc d, 


| and the Blow avoided. This is Father Paul's account of 


the Mat er. But the Sieur 4. Moni ( ſuppoled to be 
Father Simon) in his Critical Hiſtory Th Belict 
and Cuftoms of the Eaſtern Nations, informs us, 
Page 85, © That, after the Death of Sinon Fulacha, 
* a Monk of the Order of St. Pachomius, who had 
been made Patriarch of the Neftorians by Fulius III, 
* 4 Abdiſſu or Hebed-jeſu, as the Chaldeans pronounce it, 
* was made Patriarch in his room. Abraham Eccellenſis 
* who Printed a little Syriac Tract of 7 8 Abdiſſa, 
* calls him, Metropolitan of Soba, in his Preface betore 
this Treatiſe. He obſerves that this Abdiſſu, or Hebed- 
© jeſs, had wrote ſeveral Books in defence of Neſtoria- 
« 'nitm ; but coming to Rome in the Popedom of Fu- 
ius III, he recanted his Error, and being a Perſon of 
© conſiderable Abilities, he brought abundance of the 
& Neftorians over to the Church of Rome; but thoſe who 
* {ucceeded him, not having his Management and Ca- 
© pacity, could not preſerve their Converts from relap- 

„ ſing. Ahathalta, who was likewiſe a Monk of St. 


© Pachomins's Order, ſucceeded Abdifſs, who living but 


© a very little time, had Denha Simon for his Succeſtor, 
* who was before that Arch-Biſhop of Gel: But this 
„ Perfon was obliged to quit Caremit, and retire into 
the Province of Zeinalbech at the further end af Perſia, 
and to give way to the Patriarch of Babylon. His 
* Succeſſor whoſe name was Simon, reſided in the ſame 
Place, which very much leſſen d his Authority: Thus 
tar the Sieur 4 Moni. As to Father Paul, he is in ſome 
meaſure contradicted by Cardinal Palavicini, who is 
Give that this Patriarch Abdiſi never wrote any 
tters to the Council of Trent, and that they were 
no where but in Father Paul's Fancy; tho, after all, 
this Father tells the Story, as if he belier' d the Letters 
either a or a Fable. * Palavicin. Hiſtor. Con- 
cil. Trident, lib.1$. cap. 9. Soave Hijt. Council of Trent, 
Book 6. pag. 535 Bayle Dittion. Hijtor, Article, Hebed- 
Jeſu, dee | . Merery, Vol. I. * ABEL, 
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* ABEL, the ſecond Son of Alan and Eve, was a 


Shepherd : He offered to God the Fir/tlings of hes Flock, 


at the ſame time that his Brother Cain brought an Offering 


of the Fruits of the Ground. God had reſpect to Abel | 


and his Offering, but not to that of Cain, which diſ- 
pleaſed the latter to that degree, that he Roſe ainſt 
his Brother and ſlew him.: This is what the Holy Scrip- 
tures inform us concerning this Matter. But ut we 
ſhould enlarge to 2 Remaxk which the og noe of 
Men has mide upon this Paſſage, we, thould ſtretch to 
a great length; However, we [hall not Inbark in this 
Bottom, nor pretend to paſs our Conjectures poſitix ely 


upon Abels Age when he was killed: Tis impoſſible | 


to come to any certainty about this Matter, both be- 
cauſe it is not known how long the State of Innocence 
laſted ; how much Abel was younger than Cain ; nor 
in what Year of the World he Murther d his Brother. 
As to the Duration of the State of Innocence, ſome 
will have it, that Adam ſinn d the firlt day of his 
Creation, not continuing in Paradice above Six or Se- 


ven Hours; others lengthen the time to Six, Eight, or 
Ten Days; and ſome, carry it to Four and thyrty Years. 


Theſe Commentators generally Found themſelves upon 


the Reſemblances they imagine between Adam and our | 
Bleſſed Saviour; for Inſtance, Thoſe who aſſert Adam 


liv'd Forty Days in the Terreſtrial Paradiſe, or that he 
continued there Four and thirty Vears, ground their 
Opinion cither upon their Obſervation, that Jeſus 
Chriſt Faſted forty Days, or that he Liv'd: Four and 
thirty Years before his Alcenſion. As to the difference 
of Abel and Cain's Age, it ſeems clear by the Scripture, 
that theſe Brothers were not Twins, though Cornelius 4 
Lapide, and ſome of the Rabbins, believe they were. 


And laſtly, as to the Year of the World when Abel 


was Murther'd, it has been tix'd to the One hundred 
and thirtieth of Adam. They go upon this Text, where 
Eve calls her Son by the Name of Seth; For God, ſaid 
the, has appointed me another Seed inſtead of Abel, whom 
Cain few. However, this Place proves na more than 
that Seth was Eves firſt Son, atter Abels Death: To 
proceed; I ſhall not pretend to determine the Queſtion, 
Whether Abel dicd ſingle, or what was the Occaſion of 
C:in's Quarrcl to him? Some will have it, as the T- 
um of Jeruſalem, That Cain tell out with him about a 
Por nt ot Religion, becaute Abel held the right fide, and 
argued againſt the Scepticiſm of the other: But Euty- 
chias, Patriarch of Conantinople, makes the Quarrel be- 
gin about a Woman, Cain being diſoblig d becauſe 
Adam had promis d Arrun, one of his Daughters, to 
Abel. To go on, there are different Sentiments like- 


wiſe about the manner of this Murther; tome pretend | 


that Cain kill'd him with a Stone; others will have it, 


that he tore him a-picces; and a Third ſort will have 


it, that he knock'd lim down with the Jaw-bone of an 
Als: Farther, as to the way how they underſtood that 
Abel's Oblation was prefer d to that of Cain, Commen- 
tators are better agreed ;, Iis commonly believ'd, that 
Fire fell down from Heaven upon Abel's Sacrifice, and 
that no extraordinary Circumſtance happening to that 
ot Cain, made the Diſtinction. Some Expoſitors, to 
make the Matter more miraculous, fancied there ap- 
pear'd the Figure of a Lion in the muddle of che Flames, 
that conſumd Abels Offering; but this Conjecture 
ſeems to go a great deal too far. * Gen. cap. 4. Cornel. a 
Lapide in Geneſ. cap. 3. St. Auguſt. lib 9. de Genel. ad Lit. 
cap. 4. St. Auguſt. De (vit. Dit. lib. 15. cap. 15. Canæus De 
Repub. Hcb. St. Ferome, St. Baſil, St. Ambroſe, apud Corn. 
a Lapide in Gen cap.4. Paraphraſ. Hieruſolym. Apud Fa- 
giam, citante Saliano, pag. 188. Entych. in Annal. Tranſ. 


Pococt. Pererius in Gen:|, lib. 7. Hieron. in Tradition. He- 


braicis, &c. See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. As to the Ground 
of Cain's Quarrel with Abel, St. Cyprian makes it Envy, 
which ſeems to agree with the Scripture Account, where 
Cain is ſaid to have ſlain Abel, becauſe his own works were 
Wicked, and his Brother's Righteous. Cyprian de Livor. &. 

ABERCOBAD, a Town in the Province of Ara- 
gan, ſituate between the Country Far, and Abovaz. 
Twas built by hn, ay, firſt Perſian King ot the Line 
of Kaianides The Perſian word Aber, which 8 
27 intimates its Situation upon a Hill. * D Her- 
belot, 

ABERCOUH, a City in the Perſian Iraque or 
Diſtrict. Tis built upon an Aſcent, and commands 
the Neighbourhood a conſiderable way, reaching as 
fir as the Precinéts of 1tathar, commonly belicy'd to 


he the old Perſe polit. The Country in the Neighbour- 


a» 
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Ade e a K * ths Ji from Ihen, 
e Ion ſtands Iwemy £4r4jange. from e. 
about Eighty Miles, D\Herbelar./ + wo 1 
ABESKO UN, or Ala, an Iſland in the Ca/- 
| 1 Sea, 1 85 Mile from the Town BH. 
In nd, 

lot: 


. the Uniortunate Prince, Ado ham Sal- 
19; 3 1 arezme ketix d, and died after his: Defeat. 
„„ . : . g 

* ABLATHAR, a Jewiſh Prieſt, Son. of Ahinie- 
lech, was Thruſt out from, Officiating by Soorman,which 
being a Precedent. Prime Irrprefipnis, it may- be- obſerved, 
firſt, That Salomon had an extxagninary Common, from 
God; That he wrote Inipir d Books, and Conſacratell 
the Temple, and therefore the Ordinary Juriidiction ot 
Ni Kings ought not to be meafur'd by his Practice. 
Tis lixcwiſe obteryd, that Abiauhan was, not deprivw'd 
by Solomon, properly: ſpeaking, as appears by the Sen- 
tence path upon him, 1 Kings, 2, 26. And unta Altar 
thar the Prieſt, ſaid the King, get thee to Anathouh'' unto 
thine onn Fields, for thou: art northy.of Death ; but I mill 
not at this time put thee, ta Death, hecauſe thou bareſt the 
Ark of the Lard, God, h:fore David my. Fathen, and lex auſe 
thou haſt been afflitted, in all herein: my Fathen was afflitted. 
This was the Sentence; Solamon here was giving 
ment upon the ſeveral Rebels who had conipir d agai 
him; and thus the Sentence appears altogether Grail, 
and not an Eccleſiaſtical Penalty. Twas, Baniſhmant 
from Jeruſalem to Avathoth.;, "Twas a Repricve: as to 
bis Lite, which he had Forteited by his Treaſon, but 
not a full Pardon; 1 will not, lays be, at. this trme, pu 
thee to Death; ſo that, it ſeems, he kept him upon his 
good. Behaviour. However, it may be urg d on the 
other ſide, that this Sentence affected his Sacerdota! 
Character, and amounted to a Deprivation; for in the 
27th Verſe of the Chapter above- mentioned, tis fad; 
That Sulomon thruſt out Abiathar from being Prig/t unta tut 
Lord To this, tis utually- reply d, That the Incapa- 
city of Officiating was the neceſſary Conſequence of 
his Baniſhment ; the Office of the Prieſthood! being li- 
mited to the Temple of Jeraſalem; from whence it 
appears, that Aliathar s Baniihmeut from Fenſalrm 
muſt put a neceſſary; top to the Execution ot bis Office. | 
But if the King had pleas d to remit the Sentence of 
Baniſhment, Abiathar had been no lefs, qualifiec for 
his Function than before. Thus we lee, after this Sen- 
tence, he was (till reckon d a Prieſt, as before, 1 Amps, 
4.4. It may be urg'd faxther, that Salomon did not 
only Thruſt out Abiathar, but ſubſtituted another in 
his Place: For, in the 1 Kings, 2.35. tis laid, Zadoc the 
Prieſt, diu the King put in the Room of Abiathar. To this 
Objection, tis anfwered, That Abiathar was Chief or 
High-Prieſt of the Second Order of Prieſts, which was 
the Eight Families of the Houſe of 1hamar, ſecond Son 
of Aaron, from uh m Abiathar deſcended; and Zadoc, 
as the Chiet or Supreme Metropo itan, was over the 
Sixteen Families of the Houſe of Eleazar, from whom 
he Jeſcended. The Diſtribution of the Courles is men- 


* 


tioned 1 Chron. 24, For this reaſon, Zadoc is all along, 
even in David's tune, ſet before Abiathar, where-ever 
they are Nam'd together: And the Succeſſion of the 
High-Prieſthood, properly fo call d, was reckon'd only 
in the Sons of Eliazar, as we may learn from 1 Chron. O. 
to v. 15. and v. 50. to 54. and Ezra7. to v. 6. where 
none of the Family ot /hamar are reckon d. And Z. 
doc, not Abiathar, was Prince or Ruler of the Aæronites, 
2 Chron 27. 17. where the Princes of the Twelve Tribes 
are reckon'd up in David's time: And Zadoc only, not 
Abiathar, was Anointed with Solomon in King David's 
Lite time, 1 Ch-07. 29. 22. He was Anointcd, I tay, to 
be a Prieſt, that is, the Chief, or en High-Prieſt ; 
or as 7 expreſſes it, ¶Antiqu. lib. y. cap. 1 1.9 High 
Prieſt of all the People. But when Abiathar was Baniſhd, 
and, by conſequence, could not Execute his Office o- 
ver the Eight Families of the Houte ot hawar, they 
were all put under the Jurifdiction of Zadoc. And 
thus putting Zadoc in the room of Abiathar, was not 
giving him any new Superiority over Abiathar ; tor 

e was always above lum ; 'twas only enlarging thc 
Extent of his ſuriſdietion, and giving him, as it were, 
a new Province during the Baniſhinent of Abiathar, 
which was no more than a Civil Incapacity in the lat- 
ter, and no Deſtruction of Character; for Abiathar was 
till reckon'd Second High Priett after Zadoc in the Court 
of Solomon, notwithſtanding the Sentence of Baniſnment 


rieſt ot the Second Order, after the Death of Abiathar,or, 


whe- 


paid againſt him. Who was made Second Prirſt, or High 
= 


cheſi in all Fe- . 5 ; 


* 
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not only to Deprivation, but Degradation; it could not 

have been urged as a Precedent for the Prerogative of the” || Farvb we . | h; 

Kings his Succeſſors. For this'6ight*to belookt upon as who felt in love with Sarah, was a King before the Birth 

of Iſaac; fo that he muſt have been, at leaſt, a Hundred 

'years'old ; beſides, had he been the firſt Abimelech, it is 
| likely: he would hare underſtood J 

pture informs us, that J ſaying, Kebecea was his Siſter, and not have fallen intd 


the old Miſtake, which had like to have been fatal to him 
Al he appointed, according to the Order of David his Father, | 


Prieſts the _ t fit, and have carried the Innovatt- | 
on Hive all t Work of the Service of 1h: Houſe of the. 
Prince; for this is there put as part of David's Charge to 


Predeceſſors | 
lib. S. cap. I.) frems to ſuppoſe, and reckons up five of the 


| _ Command;'twas reckoned for the firſt; tor the firſ 


firſt Month of the Civil Year z it came in about Autumn, 


Sentiment. U 
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Cuſter brad in Gar 
the new Btabliſhirient öf the 


nomy, the Succeſſion of the High-Prieſtheed was | 
ed from Zadoc, who was the firſt. High-Prieſt of the 
Temple, as former iy K Was Rem A and inſtead of 
the Sons of Aaron ie Pezeſts were aſterwards called the 
Sons of Zadoc, a e of r OS the 
Stile ran, The Hot or Zuffoe. Bren. 11. 46. 43. 19. 
44. 15. 8. 2. 2 H. 16. Its ben abſece;bie. 
that the Temple O ron was wholly Divine, expreſ- 
ly ordered by God himſeltf, and not left to the Diſcretion, 
of any Humane Pewer ar Authority. From wherice it 


thar had been an Rceleſiaſtieal Sentence, and amounted” 


an .Fxempt and Privileged Caſe, and reckoned a Prin- 
cipal part of the new ordering of the Courſes of the 
Prieſts, which was particular . by God to 
David, and accordingly the Sc 

Solomon put this Order in execution: The words run thus; 
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hum that made a Trea 
a | bable*twas his Succeſſor, beca 
follows, that tho the Sentenee of Solomon againſt Abia. Abimelech 's Territories after Facob had bought his Brother 
clan kiel; e = wo ou _ — be no leis 
than Eighty years of Age, being Sixty when Eſa» and 
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Alezavider the Great a Preſent of it at 


* 


Hey d 
their Name proceed from tlieir Feaceable Temper; 


ain They are 8 to be ſo called; becau(s- 


5 1 | becauſe the never offered any Violence to their Neigh- 
19 bours : And thus they are derived from - Privativaand 

aſter 1, Violemin There are ſome otlber 

co | thei; Which I fall omit. * Bochart: Phaleg. l. 3. c. 9 
| -*ABFMELECH; King of Geræ in Paleſfine, was 


tymologies of 


: Conitemporary:with Abraham: This Patriarch retired into 
. Abimeleth's len and being apprehenſive he might 
ſuffer upon Sarah's account, he gave out the was his Siſter: 


This was the ſecond time that Abraham had made uſe 


of this Expedient, for which, St. Chryſofforre- leems td 
enlarge too much upon his Commendation. Tis not 
impoſſible but this Abimelech might be the ſame with 


with uur; but it is more p- 
uſe auc came into this 


rn; whereas on the other ſide; Abinelerhz 


aac's meaning, in 


before; * St. Chr: 


Chryſoff. Homil. 32. in Geneſ. Ambraſ. de 
ths Cour ſes of the' Prieſſs to their Service . For ſo had Abrah. lib. I, cap. 2. ; 


David the Mun of Gott comnunded, 2. Chron 8. 14. Tot | 
proceed; If the Kingly Power of the Jens extended 

to the depriving of Prieſts, and E. whom they | 
thought fit in their room; then Solomon might have put 
any other whom he pleaſed, and not Zadoc in the room | 
of Alina; and it 10, Solomon or any othet Succeſſors 
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6 1 lib. 1. cap. 11. Geneſi capi 
(Abington. )' © | 4 9 


"ABJURATION, (The fbm ot) With the Eng: 
liſh, Abjuration/ was anciently an Oath, taken by him 


that was guilty of Felony, and had 


| Cccenors |. nd had fled, either into a. 
might have quite altered the whole Temple Oeconomy, Church or Church-yatd, to fave his Li 


and made what new Diſtributions of the Courſes of the | 


Lord: For both theſe are joyned together, and alike 
commanded,x Chron.28.13. And by the 21K Verſe of this | 
Chapter it appears, that the Courles of the Prieſts were 


fixt and unaſterable; and not leſt to the difpolal of the 


Solomon : And behold the Conr ſes of the Prieſts and the Levitet 
are all for the Service of the Houſe of the Lord. Farther ; It 
Abiathar, or Eli before him, of the Houſe of {thawar, had 
uſurped the Supreme High-Pricſthood from Zadoc and his 
the Houte of Eleaxar, as Jeſephns (Antig 


Family of Eleazar who led a private Lite, while the 
High-Pricthood was in the Branch of ſthamar, which 
Interruption continued through the Succeſſion of four 
Tthamarian Fligh-Prieſts, (vi. 4 — Ahitub, Abimelech 
and Abiathar ; and therefore this Hiftorian remarks, that 
Zadoc was the firſt High-Prieft under David, he means, 
I ſuppote, of the Houſe of Eleazer. Now, if the Cate 
frond thus, Solomon's removing Abiather, and putting 
Zadoc in his Place, was only reſtoring the right Line; 
For this was only a Civil controverity,the Cale was to be 
determined by examining Records, and — 
nealogies, which belongs to a Court of* Faffce, and lies 
within the ordinary Juriſdiction of Princes. * Salian. & 
Torniel. Annal. in Vet. Teſt. Spondanzas and Arch-Biſhoy 
Uſter's Annals, Cc. Sec Bagli/h Morery, Vol. J. 
ABEIB, rhe firſt Month of the Saered Year among 
the Hebrews, which. anſwers to part of our Marchand 
April. In this Month, in Fadea, the Corn uſed to be 
near ripe. Twas ſometimes called Niſan, which, before 
the Children of [/raet's-going out of Egypt, was the fe- 
venth Month of the Year ; but aſterwards, by — — 
r 
ſay, in the Religious Computation: For T1214 was the. 
and was the beginning, not only of the Year, but of the 
World too, according to Sraliger, Calviſms, Schotanme, 
and a great many others, whole Reaſons for the Athr- | 
mative, are not. confuted by thoſe of a contr 
pon the Fourteenth day of this Mun 
Abib,God commanided the Paſſover to be killed. * Philo | 
Fad. Exodus 12. Levitiens 23. Bockart. Hieroz. par. I. I. a. 


Cap. 80. | | = . | 
ABI I, a People (as &. will — Ste 


thus; 


he is then obli 


: ben r te; by virtue olf 
which, he Swore, That he would depart his Country; 


and ſubmit to perpetual Baniſhment; to avoid the Pe- 
nalty of the Law; as we may read in Sramford's Pleas 
of the Crown; where he Inforins us, That this Law was firſt 
made by St. Edward tlie Confeſſor. The Proceeding was 
Vhen any Perſon guilty of a Capital Crime took 
Santthary, he had the Privilege of the Place, and as 
ſoon as he was known to be there, the Coroner went to 
him, and took his Confeſſion, which being publiſhed; 
he commanded him to depart the Kingdom within forty 
Days. After this, the guilty Perſon left the Sanctuary; 
being dreſſed in his Shirt and Coat, with a wooden Crois 
in his Hand, as a Badg of his being preſerv d by Religi- 
on, as Polydere Virgil relates it. The Tenor of the Abjura- 
tion runs thus in Samgord: Mr. Coronet, 1 confeſs my ſelf 
beore you to be 2 Hor ſe-ftealer, or, that I have 
been guilty of Murther in a ſingle Inſtance or farther, and 
that I am guilty of Felony again our Sovereign Lord the 
King; and becauſe 1 have been guilty of a great many Crimies 
Roberies in this Country, I therefore abjare the Realm tf 
our Sovereign Lord, the King of England, I likewiſe confeſs 
904 to ſet forward to the Port aſſigned me, and 


ſelf o 
| = J nill travel is it by ns other Auad than that enjoyned : 


and if I goe any ther way, I am willing to be apprehended as 


Thief and Felon againſt our Sovereign Lord the King. 1 
likewiſe promiſe, when I come to that place, to do my beſt jor 4 


Paſſage,and that III jiay no longer there than the flowing and 
. of the Tide, provided 1 can have 2 Paſſage. And if I 
have no opportunity of Embarking in that time, 1 will gvevery 
Day up to my Knees into the Sea w try to: Tranſport ney ſelf : 
And i 1 cannot gain a Paſſage nithin Jorry Days, 1 il retaru 
batk again to the re. pg 9 whence I came; 4s 4 Thief 
and Felon of our Sovereign Lord the — 4 So help me God, 7 0: 
The Cufomury of Normandy is ſomewhat larger upon this 
Head, cap. 24. Tis thus reported by Da Freſue: The 


AMaleſaſtor, ag retiring to a Church or ſome other 


Privileged Place, is permited to continue eight 
in the Church without Diſturbance, but — ch 0 
— he muſt be examined, Whether he will ſubmit to 
be Tryed by the Civit Court, or hold to the Privilege 
of the Church: It he chootes to held by the Church? 
| ged to Abjure his Country in Form in. 
the preſence of ſome Knights, and other Pefſons of 
waits, if ic — — 
-paſies, it ut: happens to lary. . Then the-Perions 
that give him the Oath, are to ſay; Thou art to-Sweat 
in the hearing of all the Ci Tbat thou will nt ver 


tho others make Thrace their Country. I ple, 
who had defended. their Liberty bravely, fromthe Reign 


for the future rn into 7, or do Any Pen ſon any 
Hiſphi) of Damage; ler by thy {elf or by any ul, tor 


eing 
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who & then to dec 


lanful for him t 


eld or apprehended, 


 vinciali Eccl. Eantuarienſis, lib. 3. tit. 29. Send in LL. Ca- 


Arosa, and Ammi anus Marcel 


| 450 MH EHlicus Son of the King of Morocco 
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PRE 7 n PRETTY 


being rhus ranfined; So help thee God, g. The Form if 


the Oath thus 8 15 to be repeated by the Malefaltor, 


he be ſeized with ſome apparent Sickneſs or Infirmity'« Net- 


are which may he intends to go dut Nor- 
4. 5 1 then, . 10 the length * N eee 

the time of his Departure muſt tioned : Nether, is it 
ana for * above one ibs in any; Town, winleſs! 


ther 15 he permitted to return to the Plates he has Travelled 


 thraughg nor go ont of the Road pitched" upon by bim. A 


heed to abjure the Rea lm. | 


ferenſibus, cap. 14. 


ABU 


* 


ATION. of Heresy, in the Chu. ch of 


Rome is performed as follows ; The Goſpels are laid be- 


fore the Perſon that is to abjure, 2 in the 


Church, when the Congregation is preſent. Upon this 


the Perion reads the Form of Abjuration upon his 
Knees, with his Hands upon the Book ; or if he cannot 
read, a Publick Notary or ſome Clergyman prompts 


him, ſo as to be heard by all the Congregation. This 


Form of Abjuration is preſcribed to all Perſons re- 
turning from Hereſy, or ſuſpecte ] of it; no body, of 


Nay, accordiug to the Council of Tbologſe, held Anno 
1229, it reaches even to Boys of Fourteen, and Girls of 


Tw. Ive, Years old. If the guilty Perſon can write, he 
is obliged to ſign the Abjuration; if not, the Inquiſi- 

tor or Notary is to ſubſcribe for him 1 Upon = _ | 
action, ommunication is taken off, and he is 
— . 5 ö . Thus St. Auguſtine, in the Hundred and eleventh Sermon 
De Temp. does not (tick to lay, That a Woman that pre- 
' vents or de roys Conception, is guilty of Jo many AAurthers as 


put under ſome Dutcipline proportioned to his Fault ; 


tor he that abjures for Hereſy, and he that is only 
| luſpected, are differently uſed. There are Two remarka- 


ble Forms of Abjuration in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, one 


enjoy ned Berengarius, and the other Ferome of Prague. | 
z ads ad 7 C. 1479. Limborch Hiſtoria Inquiſit. lib. 4. 
2 1. Cc. . | | . TOE 9” : 
1 iy: N OBI, Mountains in Germany, having different 


Names, according to the difference ot the Country they 
reach through: In Franconia they are called Stepgarnald ; 
that part of them that Jics aLout the River Aaine go 
under the Name, of Ortenwald ; and between Franconia 
and Heſſe they call them. Speſſart. Tacitus, in the begin- 
ning ot his Book De Moribus Germanorum, mentions 
them thus; Danubius molli & clementer edito Montis Ab- 


nobe j420 ef. They are likewiſe taken notice of by 


Pliny, lib. 4. cap. 12. where he relates the Springs ot thie 


Danube: Ortus hic (ſays he) in Germania Fugis Montis 
Abnobe ex adverſo Rauraci Galle 8 Ptolomy calls them 

inus calls them Afontes 
Kauraci. * Cluver. Germ. Ant. lib. 3. cap. 48. Hoffman 


lived in 1339, in which Year he ſet Sail from Ajrick, 


and arrived. in Spain with Five thouſand Horſe, where | 
joining the Moors of Granada, ater {ome light Skir- 
miſhes, and Endeavours to force the Surrender of Towns, 


he was charged in the Plains ot Arcos by Gonſalvus Mar- 
tinius, Mater ot the Order of A cantara, who, with a 


| handtulof Men, coming unexpectedly upon the Moors, 


detcatel a vaſt number of them. Abomelicus quitted 


what Quali y or Condition ſocver, being excepted: 


the Ficl4 on Foot, and his Quality not being known, 


he was knocked on the Head tor a private Centincl. 


* Spen1an, Contin. Annal. Baron. Wallis tf 


told Pharaoh, It is not meet to do fo, becauſe then we ſhould. 40 
told Thau, Is is not weet to e Brea) 4 | to betray the Crown of Portugal to the King of Spain! 


ſacrifice the Abomination of the Egyptians 10 the Lird our 


God, 8c. By this Abomination are 1ncai.t Goats, Oxen 
and Shecp, which were made Objects of Idolatrous 


Worſhip by the Egyptians ; it b. ing the Cuſtom of Sa- 
cred Write: 8. . 1 Heathen Idols Abominations. 
Now .it was very unlikely that the Egyptians ſhould 
luffer the 1ſraelites to ſacrifice thoſe Animals they made 
Gods of. From this Paſlage, and ſeveral - others in Exo- 


dias and Geneſis, &c. tis evident, that the Worſhip of 


Beaus was in uſe amorg the Egyptians Letore tie. Chil- 
dren of Iſrael went out of that Country: Thus Gen. 43. 
2. 32. we read, Tlut the Egyprians could not cur Bread 


with the Hibrewr, becule hat nus conmed an Album ind. 
tion to the gypens; which lat. Words arc thus ex- 


i 


ion of all People of Probity, . Thus Ge 


| pounded. by Fanathin, becauſt;, fays he, the Fen; uſed 
| to feed _ h e + the E 2 
eden 


And the {tion --of - Onkelos. upon the 
ext is a e e did the Cuſton of the 


| Greeks agree with the Egyptians any; better than that of 
: EE : Tis 2 reaſon Anax 


the Fews above- mention an- 


drides, a Comick Poet in Athena, takes occaſion: to 
rally the Egyptian. I ſhall give it the Reader in the 
terwards he is looked: upon as a Perſon thdt ought to be avoid- | TT 
and liable to the hig het Forfeitwres. If the 
Felon was a Clergyman, and had taken Sanctuary, he 
was allowed to continue there unmoleſted, and not b 
| The Danes had an Oath of Abjuration, much to this E 
121 in ſome caſes os High do 0 W nin * 
| 25 | Ii 3 25 16. Du Freine a F 11 ERECT: 7 
al. Bratton lib. 3. Trakt. 2 cap 10. Vn Upon this Account "was not lawful for an | 
to kiſs a Grecian, or to make uſe of his Knife, 
or his Spit, as: Herodotus obſerves, lib. 2. cap. 41. For this 
reaſon likewiſe, tis generally ſuppoſed that Sh 


Ego eſſe veſter non queam conmilito, 
. o, nec Leges, nec mores conſentiunt, 
Sed multis inter It intervals diſſent. 
 Bovem tu adoras, ego quem ſacrifico Diis, 
Anguilla Numen eſſe reris optimum, 
Qu mihi putatur eſſe optimum opſonium. = 


„pen 


were an Alominatian to the Egyptians, becauſe People of 


this Calling took the Freedom to eat their Sheep as well 


as feed them. * Gen, cap. 1 Bochart. Hieroz. Part. 1. 
7. 


lib. 2. cap. 34 & 28. Athen. | - 
AB RTION. To promote Abortion or Miſcar- 
riage was anciently condemned both by Lawyers and 
Phyſicians ; and thoſe Women that applied to this Ex- 
pedient, to conceal their Infamy, were the 2 Aver- 
lius tells us, 
That to kill a Man in the firſt Principl.s and Rudiments of 


Life, while he was juſt forming in the Hands of Nature, was 
| looked upon 4s a mol 


ſcandalous and deteſtable Practice. Upon 
this Account, thote Women who endeavoured at this 


Wickedneſs, were looked upon as much guilty of Mur- 


ther as if they had made away a Child after.the Birth. 


otherwiſe ſhe might have had Children. Minos s Conſtitu- 
tion therefore was a hideous one, oy hich People were 
put upon Abortion to prevent their multiplying too 


tat. The Cuſtom in the Iſland Formoſa was likewiſe 


tormerly thus depraved, in which it was counted Scan- 
dalous for a Woman to have a Child till Five or Six and 


thirty Vears of Age, before which time they uſed to 
make themſelves miſcarry. This Crime, if the Fetus 


was formed and quick, was ſometimes puniſhed by the 
Komans with Baniſhment, and ſometimes with Death. 
aut. if the Women took Phyſick never ſo early upon 
this View, Tertullian makes Murtherers of them. To 
hinder a Child (lays he) from being Born, is only making 
more haſte to commit Murther; jor, w prevent the Certai 

of Life,. is the ſame thing as to take it away. He that will be 


4 Man, is in ſome meaſure ſo already, as dll. Fruit is vir- 


tually contained in the Seed, Minutius Felix has a Paſlage 
much to the ſame pages. * Lib. 2. D. d Extraord. Crim. 
ms. Cujacius obſervat. I. 19. 
Gellius lib. 1 2. cap. 1. . n 
ABRABANEL, or Abravanel (Iſaac) a Famous 
Rabbin born at Lisbon in 1437. He made his way to 
conſiderable Poſts in the Court of. Alphonſus V. King of 
Portugal, being prefer d to great Honour and Truſt, 
which he held till the Death of this Prince; but found 
a ſtrange Revolution in his Fortune under the new 
King. Abrabanel was Five and forty Years old when 
John II. ſucceeded his Father Alphonſus. Now all thote 


| L8. A. ad L. Corn. de wal eee 


9. Tertullian Apollog. cap. 9. 


who had been conſiderable in the Adminiſtration in the 
Sn ans e Reign, were turned out and ditcountenanced : 
ABOMINATION (ot the Egyptians.) Moſes 


his Rabbin pretends there was private Deſigns to put 
them to Death, upon pretence ot their being in a Plot, 


Bur let this be as it will, Abrabanel. ſerms to be uncon- 
cerned ; tor, upon his receiving Orders to come to 
Court, he immediately ſet forward for Lisbon, till un- 
derſtanding upon the Road, the Deſign againſt his Life, 
he preſerved humtelt by retiring into the Dominions oc 
the King of Caſtile. His Eſtate was all Confiſcated, as 
leon as the Soldiers who were ſent to fetch im alive 
or dead, came back to Court: And here, with the reſt 
ot his Library, he loſt a Commentary he had begun upon 
Deuteronomy. Somme Chriſtian Writers will not allow 


him 10 innocent as he makes himielt, but that his Pu- 
utthment was rather leis than his Crimes: But, to let this 
pale, When he was ſett ted. iu Caſfile, he began to teach 


brew, 


mentary upon Foſhua, Fudges, and Sawael : Afterwards 
being ö to Chur 97 erdinand and Iſabel, he was in 
Employment there about Eight Years, that is, till the 
ews were expell'd the Dominions of the Catholick 
King in 1492. He did his utmoſt by his Interceſſion 
to lay this terrible Storm; but his Applications were to 

no purpoſe, himſelf, with his Wife and Children, be- 
ing forc'd to depart the Country with the reſt of the 
Jews. Upon this, he went to Naples in 1493, and wrote 


is Expoſition there, on the Books of K _ And here, 
er 


having been an old Courtier, and un nding the 
Meaſures uſually taken in the Courts of Portugal and 
Aragon, he gain d the Favour, both of Ferdinand Kin 
of Naples, and Alphonſus his Succeſſor. He follow 
the Fortune of this laſt Prince, and fail'd over to Sicily 
with him, when Charles the Ei — chas d him from Na- 
ples. After the Death of Alphonſus, he went to Corfy, 
and there began his Commentary _ Iſaiah in 1495. 
He had the Ee on to recover, by chance, his Ma- 
nuſcript upon Deuteronomy. The next Year he ſail d 
into Tal), and fixd at Monopoly in Puglia, where he 
wrote a great many Books. He fimſh'd his Deateronomy, 
and wrote his Sevach Peſach, and his Nachalath Avoth, 
in the Year 1496. The Year following, he wrote his 
Majene Hajeſchua; and in 1498, his Maſchmia jeſchaa, 
and his Commentary upon Iſaiah. Some time after, he 
made a Journey to Venice, to adjuſt the Differences be- 
tween the Venetiant and Portugueze about the Spice- 
Trade; in which Affair, he diſcover d ſo much Prudence 
and Capacity, that he gain'd the Eſteem and Counte- 


nance of that Republick. At Venice, he wrote his | 


Commentary upon Caren in 1504. Some will have it, 
that he wrote his Commentary upon Exetiel and the 
Twelve lefler Prophets at the ſame time. In 1506, he 
wrote his Commentary upon Exodus, and dyed at Yenice 
in 1508, being Seventy one Years of Age. He left Iſſue 
three Sons, Fudab, Joſeph, and Samuel. The eldeſt was 
a Phyſician, had a good Stroke at Poetry, and wrote a 
Panegyrick in Verſe, in honour of his Father's Memory: 
*Tis faid, Samuel turn d Chriſtian at Ferrara. As for 
Abrabanel, he wrote à great many other Books, ſome of 
. Which are not yet Printed. He was a Perſon of great 
natural Parts, coming not at all ſhort of the Famous 
Maimonides, nay ſome Writers do not tick to give him 
the Preference upon the re er; What he wrote a- 

ainſt the Chriſtians, is Spiteful and Paſſionate enough: 

he Perſecution he fell under having ſo far imbitter d 
his Spirits, as to make him fall ſometimes into a very in- 
decent degree of Satyr. As for his other Expoſitions and 
Notions, they are Acute, Clear, and 


enerally pret | 
full of 2 Tis not Ei Ciftom to tie himſelf 
the Op 


up ſervily to inions of his Predeceſſors; ſo that 
ke. Ya he thinks they are miſtaken, he Cenſures their 
Faults with freedom enough. Acta Lip ſienſ. Menſ. 
Novemb. 1686. Nichol. Anton. Biblioth. Hip. Act. Lipſ. 
pag. 530. Barrolocci Biblioth. Rabbin. Tom. III. pag. 874. 
& deinc. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. See Morery, Vol. I. 

AB REC H, derivd by Ontelus from Ab Pater, and 
Rech Rex, which Title was, by Pharaoh's Order, Proclaim'd 
before Foſeph, when he made him Vice-Roy of Egypt; 
but 2 ah fetches the Etymology from Ab Father, 
and Rech Tender, intimating that he was call'd Father 
upon the Score of his Underſtanding, and Tender with 
regard to his Youth, Foſeph being but Thirty Years old 
when he was thus prefer d. Aguila and the Vulgar 
render this Word, by, Bow the Knuce; and ſo does Aben- 
Ezra, But St. Ferome, in his Hebrew Queſtions upon 
Geneſis, believes the former Expoſition the beſt ; neither 
indeed, could any SON be more proper tor Joſe h 
than that of Father, being actually the Preſerver o * 
Egyptian Nation, which made Joſeph ſay, that God had 
made him a Father to Pharaoh; from hence afterwards 
came the Name of Apis, under which the Memory of 
Joſeph was kept up; Ap, in the old Coptick, ſignifying 
the ſame with Ah in the Hebrew. * Voſſius de Orig. & 
| 67 Aolol. lib. 1. 20. 

BROTONUM, a Town in Africk upon the 
Mediterranean, near Syrtes, according to Strabo and Pliny. 
Stephanus from Ephorus makes it the fame with Neapole 
but according to Strabo, Neapolis and Leptis are the fame. 
But then, as Mela and Pliny will have it, Neapolis, Abro- 
tonum and Leptis are three diftin&t Cities. * Mela lib. 1. 
cap. 8 Pliny lib 5. cap. 4. Ge. "Fog 

ABSOLUTION (of the Dead) is, in the Church 
of Kome, a Collect 1aid for the Dead, Abſolve, Domine 


; Animas Fed dium DeſunStorum:. p o 
| Paris, in Preræptis Synodal. Sett. 7. order d that the Pariſh 


-abſolving of Penitents, as we may learn from 


— * nd) Lage - a ates bh DI” 


Thus Odo Biſkop 


of 
Prieſts, upon their having notice of the Death of theit 


| Pariſhioners, ſhould immediately Abſolve em with 


Pſalms and Collects for the Dead. There is ſomething 
to this purpoſe in the Statutes of Sempring ham, and in the 
Lite of St. Gilbert, the Founder of the Order. * Vid. 
9 Anglican. | | | 
BSOLUTION, (Days of.) Holy Tharſday, 
Church of Rome, is generally the Solemn time 5 
oha 
Biſhop of Auranch, in his Book De Officio Eccleſ. p 5 
At Six a Clock in the Morning, let the People be at Church, 
and if the Biſbop is preſent 15 the Penitents be call d over 
and abſolꝰ d, and the 22 and Oyle Conſecrated accord- 
ing to the Rituals; But if the Biſhop is abſent, then the 
ergy and People are to Proſtrate themſelves with Tears and 
Lamentations, and receive Abſolution jrom the Rector of the 
Church, Cc. * Du Freſne Gloſſar. 
ABSTEMIUS, (Lamemiu) born at Macerata in 
Marca Anconitana, apply d himſelf to the Study of the 
Belles Lettres, in which he made a conſiderable Improve- 
ment. He was Library-keeper to Duke Guido Ubaldo, to 
whom he Dedicated a little Book, in which he explains 
the Paſſages of ſome old Authors. He Publiſhd this 
Book, call'd, Opuſculum de nonnullis locis obſcuris; and 
another, entitul'd, Hecatomyt hium, in the Pontificate of 
Alexander VI. dedicating the latter to Oftavian Ubaldint 
Earl of Marcatelli. His Hecatomythiam was a Collection 
of a hundred Fables, which number he afterwardsdoubled. 
They are generally Printed with the Apollogues of 
Elp Phedrus, Gabrias, Aviennus, &c. ollected by 
Neveletus with Notes upon em. His Notes upon ſome 
Claſſick Authors are in the firſt Volume of Gruter's The- 


in t 


ſaurus Criticus, under the Title Aunotationes Variæ. There 


are not many of em, the whole amounting to no more 
than fifteen Pages. Abſtemius has a Preface before Aure- 
lius Vittor, Printed at Venice in 1505. but how long he 
Iiv'd after this time, is uncertain. * Grater. Theſ. Crit. 
T. 1. p. 878. Bayle Dict. Hiftor. ; 

ABUBECRE Schasbani, was a Military Man of 
extraordinary Courage, in the Province of Maxenderan. 
He was born in a Village call'd Schasban. He has the 
Reputation of being one of the three great Officers that 
ave Tamerlan the molt trouble in the Conqueſt of 4/4. 
n ſhort, he was ſo great a Terror to the Army of this 
Prince, that a Tartar perceiving his Horſe unwilling to 
take the Water, and ſometimes ſtart back from his Man- 
ger, us d to ſay, In earneſt I fancy my FHorſe has ſeen 
% Abubecre Schasbani in the Water, and among his Oats, 
* D'Herbelor. 

ABUBEKER Al-Daitiak A Holy Muſulman, 
whoſe Life is written by Fe in his Hiſtory of the 
Mahometan Saints. This Abubeter being ask d, what was 
the leaſt thing which God had Created, anſwer d, The 
Viſible World ; tor that, according to the Alcoran, weighs 
no more in God Almighty's Hand than the Wing of a 
Fly; to which he added, That he that values this World, 
and endeavours to Grasþ it, is ſtill more little and inſignificani 
than it. D Herbelor. | | 

ABUCARAS, (Theodore) was a very zealous 
Prelate for the Orthodox Beliet, as appears by above 
Forty Diſſertations written by him againſt Fews, Maho- 
metans, Hereticks, or upon ſome Religious Subject in ge- 
neral. Genebrard Tranſlated Fifteen of theſe Diſſerta- 
tions into Latin, and publiſh'd them; Grerzer, adding 
theſe to thoſe formerly Tranſlated by Turrianus, ſeem 
to give us a perfect Edition of this Author's Works, 
but notwithſtanding, there was ſomething forgotten: 
For, in 1685, Monſieur Arnold printed a Tract of Au- 
caras at Paris, never publiſhed before. He met with it 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford : The Subject of this 
Treatiſe, is the Myltery of the Incarnation and Hypoſta- 
tical Union. Writers have found ſome Dithculty to 
fate the Time when Abucar xs liv'd. The Jefuite Tur- 
rianus believes him a Diſciple of John Damaſcene This 
brings him into the Eighth Century. Gretzer ſets him 
a little forward, and makes him the fame with him 
concern d in the Diſturbance of the Church of Cn/tan- 
tinople, in the time of the Patriarchs, Ignatius and Pho- 
tins. At firſt, this Abucaras was of Photizs's ſide, and 
undertook to go as his Nuncio to the Emperor Lenis the 
Second 's Court; his Buſineſs was, To pretent this Prince 
with a Bock that Photins wrote againſt Pope Nicholas ; 
and to diſpoſe him to break with the Pope : But ſoon 
after he had ſet forward on _ Journey, Bafilins. the Ma- 


cedonian, 
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cedoniau, having murder d the Emperor Michael, and 
uſurp'd the Crown, call'd him back, and order d him 
to be quiet. Two Years after, he appear d at the Coun- 
cil of Couſt an: inaple, humbly begging Pardon for having 
ſided with P-otins's Party, proteſting, That he was both 
over-reach'd, and. frighted into that Intereſt. His Sub- 
miſſion was not refus d, the Patriarch admitting him to 
Communion, and allowing him to ſit in the Council. 
The Works of this Author were inſerted in the Supple- 
ment of the Bibliotheca Patrum, printed at Paris in Wag 
Cave Hiſtor. Liter. Spixelias Specim. Bibliot h. Conig. Bib 
Vet. G Nova. Arnoldus Pref. Bayle Diction. Hijtor &c. 
ABU DAHIR: The Chief of the Karmatiazs, 
under whom they rifled Mecha, and inſulted the Aabo- 


netan Religion in the 317th Year of the Hegyra: For 


Inſtance ; They plunder d the Pilgrims, and k1ll'd Seven 
hundred of em within the Area of their Moſch, while 
theſe poor Infidels were going in Proceſſion according 
to the Rubrick of their Devotions. The Karmatians not 


being ſatisfied with this Carnage, took the black Stone 


away from the Temple, which the Turks behev'd, fell 
from Heaven. They pull'd down the Door of the Moſch, 
and fill'd the Pit Zamzam, one of the moſt holy Spots 


of Ground in that Place, with dead Bodies; and to add 


more Weight to the Calamity, Abadhaher rally d the 
Mahometan Religion, brought his Horſe into the Caba- 


ba, or Moſt Holy Place of the Moſch, on purpole to leave 


ſome Horſe Dung behind him; telling the Mahometans, 
They were a Parcel of filly Wretches for calling this 
Building, God's Houſe ; For (ſays he) if God had any 
Regard jor this Moſch, n Bones would have been broken be- 
fore now with a Thunderbolt jor outraging and prophaning it 
at this rate. The Devotion of the Mabometans for this 
Temple did not abate for this Misfortune; they fill 
continued their Pilgrimages thith er every Year ; which 
being perceiv d by the Karmarians, they reſolv d to re- 


turn em their black Stone, after they had kept it from 


em Two and twenty Years. Some time after this, they 
had a mind to break Jen upon 'em, and divert them- 
{elves with the Folly of their Devotions : What an ig no- 
rant fort of People are theſe (ſaid the Karmatians) * They 
fancy they have got their black Stone again, bat we have put 
uw em, and Ss em, with another inſtead ont; The 
bject therefore of their Devotion is Falſe, and Counterfeit. 
By this Diſcourſe, they fancy'd the Pilgrims would have 
gone further in quelt for the true Stone, and ſo fallin 
into an Ambuſcade of the Karmatians : But this Arti- 
fice fall d em, the Mabometans telling em, They were 
willing to put the Stone, in their Poſſeſſion, to the Tett, 
and that it it ſwum upon the Water, twas Right; 
which upon the Tryal, before the Karmatians, the Stone 
did, as the Story goes among the Mahomet ans. * Pocock 
Not. in Specimen Hiſtor. Arab. pag. 118, 119, 371, Bayle 
Dittion. Hiſtor. | | 
ABU-HANIFA, Surnam'd Alnooman, Son of Tha- 
bet, was born at Coma in the 8oth Year of the Hegira. 
He is the moſt eminent Doctor or Expoſitor upon the 
Alchometan Law. He had no great Reputation, till Ca- 
lib Almanzar impriſon d him at Bagdat, tor refuſing to 
{ub{cribe the Doctrine of Abſolate Predeſtination. He 
died in the Priſon above-mentioned in the 150th Year 
of the Hegira. All Hiſtorians agree, That both his 


Knowledge and Life were extraordinary. He practis d 
great Auſterities, and ſeem d very much diſengag d from | 
the World, ſo that all the Sanni or Orthodox Muſul- 


men took upon him as the Chief Imam or Director in 


their Law. None but the Schütes or Diſciples of Hali 


rejecting his Authority. A Mahometan Author relates 


this Doctor's Opinion, concerning the Authority of Tra- 


dition: © Thoſe Points (ſays he) which are deliver d 
„to us by God Almighty and his Prophets, we pay an 

abſolute Submiſſion to em; but as tor thoſe Things 
which are handed down to us, as Doctrines of the 
Companions or Contemporaries of our Prophet, we 
chuſe the beſt out of em for our Belief and Inſtru- 
* ction : But then as for Tenents of a more modern 
« Authority, we look upon em only as Opinions of 
Men like our ſelves. * D*Herbelot, 


* ABULPHARAGES, (Gregory) Son of Aaron 


a Phyſician. He practis d his Father's Profeſſion, and 
was very eminent in it. He was born at Malatia near 
Euphrates. Beſides his Skill in Phyſick, he was well 
versd in Hiſtory, and has left a conſiderable Wark be- 
hind him in this 4 "Tis true, tis not altogether 
10 much admird in the Weſtern Part of the World, as 


it has been in the Faſtern. The modern Afaricky being 


| 8 exceſſive in their Commendations, probably 


cauſe Men of Learning are ſcarce amongſt em. He 
liv'd towards the end of the Thirtcenth Century, and 
profeſs d the Chriſtian Religion: However, his diver- 
ſity of Belief did not diſcourage a great many Mahome- 
tans from ftudying under him. There was a Rumour 
ſpread after his Death, as if he abjur'd his Religion; 
but this was nothing but a falſe Report raisd by the 
Turks. His Hiſtory, which he wrote in Arabick, is di- 
vided into Dynaſtics. It is a General Hiſtory abridg d, 
from the beginning of the World, to Ins own Time, 
Dr. Pocock, who Tranſlated it in 1663, has added a Sup- 
lement tot; this learn d Doctor having, in L640, Pub- 
iſh'd a ſmall Extract out of the Ninth Dynaſty, with 
conſiderable Notes upon t: The Title of it is, Specimen 
Hiftorie | Arabum, ſive Gregorii Abulpharaii Mal my 
De Origine & Moribus Arabum juccintta Narratio. To 
return; Abulpharages is not ſo exact in his Hiſtory rela- 
ting to the Greeks and Romans, as in that which concerns 
the Sarazens and the Moguls of Tartary. This laſt Mor- 
{el is undoubtedly the beſt. Here the prodigious Con- 
queſts of Zingis-Chan ate related in a very inſtructive 
and credible manner. All that which Abraham Zacuth 
reports concerning this matter in his Juchaſin, is ſtolen 
out of Abulpharages's Hiſtory. * Pocock Pref. Compend, 
Dynaſt. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. Vid. Morery, Vol. I. 
ABU LFEED A, ( Iſnael) Prince of Hamath, a 
Town of Syria, ſucceeded his Brother in the Seven hun- 
dred and forty third Year of the Hegyra, which anſwers 
to the Year of our Lord 1342. He Reign d but three 
Years, being about Seventy two Years old when he 
died. His Inclinations lay for Learning, and particu- 
{ larly for Geography, as appears by a Book, Entitul'd, 
Choraſmie & Mawaralnahre, hoc eſt, Regionum extra Flu- 
vium Oxum Deſcriptio ex Tabulis Abalfede Iſmaelis Principis 
Hamath : Twas printed at London in 1650. The Au- 
thor cites a great many Arabian Writers : Iwas written 
a great while before his Acceſſion to the Crown, being 
finithd in the Seven hundred twenty firſt Year of the 
Hegyra, i. e. in the Year of our Lord 1321. The learn d 
Mr. Greaves publiſh'd it with a Latin Tranſlation and a 
Preface, in which he takes notice, that he conſulted five 
different Manuſcripts: The firſt, was one Tranſcrib' d 
by Erpenius, from a Copy in the Elector Palatine's Li- 
brary. The ſecond was the Manuſcript now in the Vatican 
Library. Two others belong'd to Doctor Pocock, and the 
fifth was bought at Conflantinople. We are likewiſe in- 
torm'd by this Preface, That Kamuſius was the firſt that 
cited this Geography of Abulfeda, and hinted the Uſe of 
it; That Caſtaldus made uſe of it afterwards to correct 
the Longitudes and Latitudes of ſeveral Places; That 
Ortelius makes frequent mention of it; That Erpenius 
re{olv'd to Publiſh it, but was prevented by Death; 
That Schickard was the firſt that extracted a great many 
very learn d Obſervations out of it, which he Inſerted 
in his Tarich Perficum : But the Manuſcript in the Em- 
peror's Library, lent him by Tangnagelius, not being le- 
gible in ſeveral Places; the greateſt part of the Trouble and 
Reputation of this Work fell to the Share of Mr. Greave s. 
* Pocock Specimen Hiſtor. Arabum. Bayle Dict. Hiſtor. &c. 
ABUMUSLIMUS, General to the firſt Caliphs 
of the Line of Abaſi. The Province of Choraſan was 
given to this Abaſi in the Hundred and twenty fifth 
Year of the Hegyra. He died in the firſt Year of his 
Government. Jbrahim, his Son and Succeflor, ſent Abu- 
muſlimus as Lord Deputy into this Country, who was 
then but Nineteen Years of Age: However, notwith- 
ſtanding the Diſadvantage of his Youth, he made Naſrus 
quit the Province, where he commanded for the Caliph 
Mernan. After the Death of Ibrahim, which happen d 
in the Hundred and thirty firtt Year of the Hegyra, 
Saſfabus his Brother was made Caliph. He left he Go: 
vernment of the Province Choraſan to Abumuslimus, and 
made uſe of him to get one Abumwlimus, a Privy Coun- 
cellor of his whom he ſuſpected, he made uſe of him, 
I ſay, to get this Man knockt on the Head. In the 
Year 136, according to the Mahometan Computation, 
Saffahus died, being tucceeded by his Brother Almanſor 
who after Abwmuilimus had done him a great deal o 
extraordinary Service, he was ungratefully and ditho- 
norably put to death by him. Abdalla, about this time, 
aving revolted in Syria, Abumuſlimus was ſent againſt 
im at the Head of a good Ariny, and gave him an 
entire Defeat. Almanſor being more diſpleas d at a preten- 
ded Calumny, laid to be 1pread againſt him by Abumu- 
ſlimut, then pleas d with the good fortune of the Victory, 
| | E 
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Aggrandizing his See 
rugged and indeſenſible Practices, He firſt diſcover d 
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ſent for him on purpoſe to diſpatch him. 


* 


upon his Maſter; but afterwards | 
and decoy'd by fair Words, he ventur'd to ſurrender 


himſelf to Almanſor, who immediately order d him to 


be thrown into the Tigris: This was done in the Hun- 
dred and thirty ſeventh Year of the Hegyra, which an- 
ſwers to the Year of the Incarnation Seven hundred 
and fifty four. As for Abumuſlimus, he is ſaid to have 


been the Cauſe of the Death of Six hundred thouſand | 


, 


People. He paſsd for a fort of a Magician; and as 
for his Religion, he was little better than an Atheiſt, 


being of the Sect of thoſe, who, as Elmacinus ſpeaks, | 


Credunt Metempſychoſin Reſolationis, which was afterwards 
the Opinion ot the wretched Spinoſa. * Elmacinus Hiſt. 


Sarrac. lib. 2. cap. 3. pag. 100. Beſpier Remarques ſur | a Method in their Meetings, wy choſe three Officers, 
r 


Etat preſent d Empire Ottoman, Par Ricaut, pag. 666. | Ca 


demy, and order Statutes to be drawn up for the Re- 
gulation of it. This Academy paſſes Judgment upon 


Bayle Diction. Hiſor. pH 
ACACIUS, Patriarch of Conitantinople, living in 
the Fifth Century: Soon after he was made Patriarch, 


he ſet up for Precedency of the Churches of Alexan- | 


dria, . Antioch and Jeruſalem, pretending that the Dig- 
nity of the Imperial City, was a ſufficient Reaſon to 
Found his Primacy upon; but Pope Simplictus oppos d 
him in his Claim, as being contrary to the ancient Ca- 
nons, and particularly to thoſe of the Council of Nice : 
To this purpoſe the Pope ſent his Legate Probxs Biſhop 
of Canoſa to Conftantinople, Aboacius pretended that he 
was ſatisfied with the Legate's Reaſons, and that he 
| ſhould always be willing to acquieſce in the Pope's 
13 Simplicius believing Acacius to be real and 
ſincere, exhorted him to act vigorouſly, againſt the pre- 
tended Emperor. e thay re Uturpd the Govern- 
ment, and took the Ex 
Acatcius acquitted himſelf ſo handſomely in this Affair, 
that the Pope nam'd him his Legate in the Eaſt ; but he 
ſoon chang d his Opinion; the deſire of Primacy and 
put him upon a great many 


his Ambition againſt the Patriarchs ef Antioch and 
Alexandria ; and believing his Intereſt big enough 
to carry his Project, he was not very nice nor ſcrupu- 
lous about the means. The Emperor Zeno, having ex- 


ecuted the Uſurper Baſiliſcus, and ſettled himſelf upon 


the Throne, Acacins apply'd to this Prince, hoping to 
gain his Point by Court-favour: To this end, bes Jad 
to have been very groſs in his Flatteries, and, to make 
the Emperor more enclinable to gratifie him, he de- 
clard himſelf of the Court-Religion, which favourd 
the Extychians. He told the Emperor, that his Majeſty 
was the only Perſon proper to decide the Diſputes, and 
reſtore Peace to the Church; and put him upon Pub- 
Iiſhing his Scheme of Comprehenſion, call'd the Henoticon. 
The Patriarch put thoſe under cenſure who would not 
ſign this Edict or Declaration, where pretending to Re- 
port the Judgments of the three firſt Councils of Nice, 


Con#tantinople and Epheſus, he omitted that at Chalcedon, 
bein 5 a Favourer of the Errors condemn'd by it. Fe- 


lix II. or III. who ſucceeded Simplicius, condemn'd theſe 
violent Proceedings, in a Council at Rome in the Year 


482. Acacius was cited to appear before the Council 
and the Citation deliver'd by Yitalins Biſhop of Porto 


D'Aſcoli, and by Miſſenus Biſhop of Came, the Pope's 


Legates at Conſtantinople. The Patriarch Acacins, ſup- 
8 his reſentment of this Uſage, but neglected no 


portunity to revenge himſelf. He proteſted he had 
ns other deſign in countenancing the Henoticon, but to 


procure the Peace of the Church. That he deteſted 


ereſie, and having condemn'd the Tenents of Peter 


Fulb in a Council, he ſent his Anathema to Nome, b 
but all this while, he Protected and Countenanced 
thoſe who refus d to ſubmit to the Council of Chalce- 
don; He got the Pope's Legates ſtopt, and afterwards he 
endeavour d to gain em by Preſents, and indeed did a 
| great many violent — to accompliſh his deſign. 
__ Felix being inform'd how Matters went, conven'd 
a Council at Kome in 484, and here Acacius was con- 
demn'd as a Heretick: This Anathema was publiſh'd in 
the Eaſt, Copies of it being tranſmitted to all Ortho- 
dox Prelates there. This Cenſure did not bring Aca- 
cius into deſpair, he hop'd his Conduct and Intereſt 


which means he imagin'd he ſhould recover his credit -.| The Death of Cardinal Richlies in 1642. and that of 


would diſengage him; however, being ſtung with the 
Affront, he became more hardy, and 2 * Oppo- 


ion higher than formerly; for now he openly re- 


being apprehenſive of 111 Uſage, refus d at firſt to wait 


ds being overperſwaded, 


| 25 9. TEvagrins, lib. 3: Liberat. cap. 1 


22 


tychian Hereſie into his Protection. 


of. That the Accents of long 


nounc'd the Pope's Communion, ſtruck his Name out 


N . as Ps. IT” A... <4. - , . 


Dypticks; and theated the Cathblicks very 
roughly. 175 Gppeftten to the . he perſiſted in 
to the laſh, and died in the Yer 488. Notwithſtanding 


this Claſhing with the Pope, his Name was kept in the 
Dypticks of the Church of r till the Lear 
8. Baron. Anal. | 


c. 8 2 

* ACADEMY French.) About the Yet 1629. 
ſeveral Men of Learning who liv'd in Paris, made an 
Appointment to meet once a Week at their reſpective 
Lodgings, in order to a Conference about Learning. 
Thoſe Tor gave the firſt beginning to the Academy by 
theſe Conferences, were Monſieur Gbdeau, who was at- 


terwards a Biſhop, Monſieur de Gombaud, Monſieur 


Giry, Monſieur Chapelaine, and ſeveral others. To ſettle 


rdinal Richlies was the firſt Protector of this Aca- 


no Books but thote made by its own Members; and if 
upon any occaſion they are put upon examining other 
Authors, they only give their Opinion about the Point, 
without any publick Cenſure or Approbation. The 
Days of their Meeting are frequently alter'd, only we 
may obſerve, that according to Order, they are obligd 
to meet once a Week in the Afternoon, which is com- 
monly done unleſs ſomething happens extraordinary. 
Theſe Meetings, till the Year 1643, us d to be held in 
the Houſes of ſome of the Members, but upon the 
Death of Cardinal Kichlien, Monſieur the Chancellor 

ave the Society the Convenience of an Appartment at 

is Houſe. Afterwards the King allow'd em a Hall in 
the Louvre. In December 1637. they form d the Pro- 
ject of the Ac Dictionary, in which their Deſign 


was to give the higheſt Improvements to the French 


Tongue: And here their firſt Plan was to make two 
large Tracts, one upon the Subject of Rhetorick, the 


other upon Poetry: But to follow the Ordet of Na- 


ture the better, they reſolv d to begin with a Grammar 
and a Dictionary, taking the whole compaſs of Terms 


and Phraſeology into the Latter. They propos d to 


ſelect the beſt French Authors, with regard to Stile and 
Elocution, and to deliver a certain Number to the re- 
ſpective Members, to make an Extract of the Words 
and Expreſſions which he judg d to be good French. 
"Twas likewiſe reſolv d to add a Latin Verſion for the 
Benefit of Strangers, to inſert particular Marks to di- 
finguith the Terms and Proprieties of Poetry from 
Proſe, and likewiſe to advertiſe the Reader where the 
Sublime, the Middle, or the Common Stile was made uſe 
Syllables ſhould be mark'd, 


together with difference of the open and cloſe E for Pro- 


' nunciation. That to prevent the Swelling of the 
Work to too goat a Bulk, the Dictionary ſhould take 


no notice of the Proper Names of Mountains, Towns, 
Seas and Rivers, which were the ſame in all Langua- 
es. They were likewiſe to omit the Terms in which 
rade and common Buſineſs were unconcern d, being 


invented only for convenience of particular Arts and 
Profeſſions. Some time aſter, Monſieur Silhon, the Di- 


rector of the Academy, propos d, whether it would not 
be the beſt way to work upon the common Model of 


Dictionaries, adding and retrenching what was thought 


convenient; but they came to no Reſolution upon this 
Head ; neither 1 firſt Deſign executed till 1639. 
when Cardinal Richlies got a Penſion of Two thouſand 
Livres a Year ſettled upon Monſieur . 1. —— upon 
Condition that he ſhould work upon the Dictionary; 
upon which he wrote ſeveral Sheets upon each Letter 


in the Alphabet, which were Examin d by the Society. 


Faugelas in 1649. were a great Check to the Progreſs of 
8 EY Bat in 15 the Buſineſs was put into 
the Hands of the Secretary. of the Academy, and Mon- 
fieur de Mezeray was entruſted with the Direction of 
the Affair, ſo that now it went on much faſter. 4 
and B, and a part of C were done in 1687, and all the 
Dictionary finiſhd in 1694. And here it will be pro- 
per to obſerve, that Monſieur de Bal ac, who died in 
1654, left a Legacy of a Hundred Livres per Aurum, 
to be expended every Two years in a Preient of Two 
hundred Livres, to be given to him, who, in the Opi- 
nion of the Society, ſhould make the belt Diſcourſe up- 
on ſuch Subjects as they ſhould aſſign him; this Le- 


gacy was not apply d to the Utes deſign d till 1671, 


and then the Fond being encreas d, the Prejent was 
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fred at Three hundred Livres. This Preſent, or Prize | 


if you pleaſe, is, by the Order of Monſieur de Balzac, 
a Crucifix, a F. Lewes, or ſome other Religious Picture. 
All forts of Perſons, of what Quality or Condition ſo- 
ever, are allow'd to put in and try their Fortune, ex- 
cepting the Forty of the French Academy who are to 
judge of the Performance. The Subject of the Diſcourſe, 
together with ſomewhat of the Method of handling it, 
is publiſh'd a Year before-hand. The ſame Year 1671, 
Three Members of the Academy concealing their Names, 
put Three hundred Livres into the Hands of the Book- 
{eller of the Society | 
a Golden Flower-de-luce, at the Bottom of which were 
two Lawrels interlac'd, with the Motto of the Academy, 
To Immortality : This latter Encouragement has been 
continued ever ſince, ſo that now there are two Prizes 
or Preſents, one for Eloquence and another for Poetry, 
which is given upon St. Leniss Day, to thoſe who ſuc- 
ceed beſt in their Performance. 
1 Academie Francois; for the reſt, fee Engliſh 

ol. I. 

ACADEMY ( Royal) of Painters, Ingravers 
and Statuaries. This Society, conſiſting of the moſt 
Eminent Maſters in Painting and Sculpture, was 
Founded by M. de Noyers, Secretary of State and Sur- 
veyor of the King's Buildings, in the Reign of Lewis 
XIII. Monſieur de Chambray was the firſt Director; 


Morery, 


after whoſe Death, and that of Monſieur de Noyers, the 


Academy was for ſome years neglected, till the Chan- 
cellor r gave it new Encouragement, and pro- 
curd the Protection of Cardinal Marerine; afterward 
Monſieur Colbert was the Protector of this Society, and 
ſettled Penſions upon thoſe who were particularly emi- 
nent in their Faculty. The Society at firſt conſiſted of 
about 25 Perſons, (viz.) 12 Officers call'd Ancients, 
each of which read publickly upon their Faculty a 


Month in the Year : Beſides thete, there were Eleven 


private Members and Two Syndics. This Society, in 
1648, made Statutes for the Regulation of their Cor- 
poration : Since which time, theſe Statutes have been 
enlarg'd by Supplemental Proviſions, and Confirm'd by 
the King's Letters Patents. Tis permitted to none but 
the Members. of this Society to read publickly upon 
Painting and Sculpture: They have likewiſe the Pri- 
vilege to ſet up Schools for their Faculty in all great 
Towns of their Kingdom. The King has Founded one 
of theſe Academick Schools at Rowe, to which the 
Academy of Paris ſends one of its Governors for their 
Preſident, and his Majeſty allows a Penſion to thoſe 
Students who win one of the Prizes, which are yearly 
diſtributed upon that Account. The Officers of the 
Academy Royal of Paris are now encreas d, and are as 
follow, viz. a Director, a Chancellor, four Governors 
and two Aſſiſtants ; twelve Profeflors which take their 
turn every Month, and eight Aſſiſtants, with a Pro- 
feſſor in Mathematicks, and a Profeſſor for that part of 
Anatomy which relates to Painting : There's likewiſe a 
Treaſurer, and {ſeveral Councellors, as they call em, 
which are divided into two Claſſes; The firſt conſiſts 


of thoſe who profeſs Painting and Sculpture in the full 


Extent of the Art; The ſecond, of ſuch who are re- 
markable only in ſome parts of Painting and Sculpture, 
as in making Pourtraicts, Landskips, Fruitages or Foli- 
ages, having a peculiar Talent in theſe Matters. There 
is likewiſe a Secretary belonging to the Academy who 
keeps the Regiſter, and Counterſigns the Diſpatches. 
The beſt Ingravers are likewiſe admitted into this So- 
ciety: Thoſe Students who have not Genius enough to 
be admitted Members of the Society, may, notwith- 
ſtanding, be allow'd to Teach their reſpective Fa- 
culties in any great Town of the Kingdom, provided 
they have a Certificate from a Member of the Society, 
under whom they Study'd. The Society meets at the 
Palace Royal in Paris, in the Appartment call'd Le 
Palais-brion, where there's likewiſe an Appartment for 
the Royal Academy of Architecture, | 
AC AID, a Book that contains the e and 
Chief Articles of the Mahometan Religion; pil'd 
by the Famous Doctor Naſſaſi, and Commented upon 
oy Tagraxain. This Book is much, valued by the 


- 


URS. 

ACAPULCO, a pretty large Town in America, 
lying in the Northern Latitude of Seventeen Degrees, 
Fs lituated on the South Sea, and is the Port for the 
City of Mexico, on the Welt fide of the Continent. 


This Town is the only Place of Trade og all this Coaſt; 


, for a Prize in Poetry, which was | 


M. Peliſſon Hiſtoire 


Aabomet; He adds 
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for there's little Traffick by Sea on all the North Weſt 
part of this vaſt Kingdom. The Ships that Trade hi- 
ther are only three; Two that conſtantly go once a Year 
to Manila in Lnconia, one of the Philipine Iſlands, and 
one Ship more every Year to and from Lima. 
two Manila Ships are very large, and make their 
Voyages alternately, ſo that one of them is al- 
ways at the Manila s. * Dampier, vol. 1. cap. 9. See 
Morery, Vol. I. . 

AG ARN ANI A, a Country in Greece, ing upon 
the nian Sea between Atolia and the Guiph of 
Ambracia, Tis ſaid, that the Taphii and the Teleboes 
were the firſt Inhabitants. That it was afterwards Con- 
quered by Cephalns, upon his being made Maſter of the 
Neighbouring Iſlands by Amphytrion. Strabo relates that 
Alemæon, Son to Amphiareus, gain d it after the ſecond 
War with Thebes, and call'd it Acarnania from his Son 
Acarnan. He was one of Diomedes's Confederates, who, 
by their joint Arms, made a Conqueſt of Ætolia, which 
fell to the ſhare of the latter. Sometime after, they 
were called upon to the Expedition againſt Troy, whic 
Summons Diomedes comply d with, but Alemeon Rood 
Neuter, and ſtaid at home in Acarnania. This Neutra- 
lity prov'd lucky to the Acarnanians ſome hundreds of 
Years after: For they made a ſhift to make a great 
Merit of it at Rome, repreſenting to that Government, 


that amongſt all the Clans of the Greeks, there were 


none but their Anceſtors which refusd to go to the 
Siege of Troy. This was look d upon as a weight 
Reaſon, and alledg'd by the Romans, when they too 
their Part againſt the e/Etolians ; 10 true it is, that a 
vernment, ſometimes upon Politick Ends, will be 
fatisfied with ſlender Pretences. For the reff, ſee Mo- 
rery, Vol. I. * Strabo, lib. 10. 
ACCENT, a certain Mark ſet over Syllables to 
make em be Pronounced with a ſtronger or weaker 
Voice. The Greeks were more exact Obſervers of the 
Accents than Moderns. Cardinal Perron takes notice, 
that the Hebrews call the Accents Guftus, as much as 
to jay, they gave a reliſh to Pronounciation. The 
ews have Accents of Grammar, Rhetorique and Mu- 
ick. The Accent of Muſick is an Inflection or Modifi- 
cation of the Voice for the more lively and agreeable 
Expreſſion of the Paſſions. Mr. Chriſtian Hennin a 
Dutchman, wrote a Diſſertation to ſhew that the Greek 
Tongue ought not to be Pronounc'd according to the 
Accents, 9 he ſays, that they were Invented on- 
ly to make ſome Diſtinction of Words; that Books 
were formerly written without any ſuch diſtiction, as 
if they were only one word. He obſerves, that there 
are no Accents found in Manuſcripts above Eight hun- 
dred years old: That there are none in the Pandects of 
Florence which were written in the time of Fuſtinian; 
That they were not commonly us d till about the Tenth 
Century, or in the time of Barbariſm, being then 
made the Rule of Pronunciation; That there is no uſe 
of Accents in moſt Nations, neither in Chaldea, nor 
Hria; nor among the Sclavbnians, Mufcovites, or Byl- 
3 nor yet among the ancient Danes, Germans, or 
urch; and, in ſhort, that all Antiquity were Strangers 
to this Method. He believes em an Invention of the 
 Arabians, and perfected by Alchalit. about the Death of 
that the Maſſorets of Tiberias a- 
bout the midd le of the Sixth Century, made uſe of 
this Invention, and brought it into their Copies of the 
Bible with the Vowels, in the time of Fair : 
And laſtly, That they were firſt us'd among the Greets, 
only to make the Language more intelligible to Stran- 
gers; and to ſettle the Pronounciation of Verſe, 
ACCIAZOLI, (Zenobins) a Florentine, and Do- 
minican, Living in the XVIth Century. He was a 
Perſon of Learning, and LIN Rear to Pope Leo X. 
in which Office he continu'd trom the Year 1518. till 
his Death, which happen d in 1520. He Tranſlated 
ſeveral of the Fathers into Latin, as Euſebius againſt Hie- 
rocles ; Theodoret's twelve Books; De Grecarum Aﬀettio- 
num Curatione, and Juitin Martyr. He left Poems 
and Sermons upon the Epiphany ; and ſome Orations 
in Commendation of Leo X. but his Poems are not 


Printed, Some Letters of his written to Picus Miran- 
dula ; a Treatiſe, De Laudibus Urbis Rome ; a Panegy- 
rick upon the Town of Naples, ſpoken at: a General 
Chapter of his Order, and a Chronicle of the Con- 
vent of St. Mark at Florence, were all Publiſh'd. He 
likewiſe Collected a Volume of Politian's Greek Epi- 


Dittion, Hi. G. 
ACCIUS, 


grams, and publiſh'd em in 1495, * Bajle 
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ACCIUS, (Lucius) a Latine Tragick Poet, Son 
to a Slave Manumis d. He was born under the Conſul- 
ſhip of Hoſtilius Mancinus and Atilins Serranus, in the 
Five hundred , eighty third Year of Rome, according to 
St. Ferome's Chronology. He was taken notice of betore 
the Death of Pacuvius. Accius generally pitch'd upon 


ſome of the moſt remarkable Stories which. had been | be 


acted in the Athenian Theatre, as Andromache, Andromeda, 
Atrens, Clytemneſtra, Troades, &c. However, he did not 
always borrow a Greek Argument ; He made one Play, 
in which the Story was perfectly Roman, the Name of 
it was Brutus, and it went upon the Expulſion of Tar- 
guin. If it be true, that he made a Play call'd Nuptia, 
and another call'd Mercator, as Voſſius will have it, then 
he ſeems to have had a Genius for Comedy as well as Tra- 
edy. This Accins did not confine his Phanſy to the Stage, 
Fut wrote ſome other Books, particularly Annals cited 
by Macrobius, Priſcian and 25 He was a Favourite 
to Decimus Brutus, who was Conſul in the Six hundred 
and fifteenth Year of Rome, and gain d ſeveral Conſide- 
rable Victories in Spain; this Brutus was ſo taken with 
the Verſes Accins had made in his Commendation, that 
he got them cut upon the Portico's of the Temples, and 
upon thoſe Monumental Structures, which he built with 
the Spoiles taken from the Enemy : Now tho' there might 
be more Vanity than Friendſhip in all this, yet tis a 
ſign that Bratus had an . 0 of Accins's Poetry. 
Some People asking Accins, Why he did not Plead at the 
Bar, ſince he was ſo lucky in his Performances upon 
the Stage? His Anſwer was, That in 4 Tragedy, be made the 
Per ſons in the Dialogue ſay what he had a mind to, but at the 
Bar his Adverſaries would contradict him, and not let his 
 Argumemts paſs. He was a Perſon of a {mall Stature, but 
. had the freak to have a tall bulky Figure erected for 
him in the Temple of the Muſes. * Yofſas de Poet. Lat. 
pag. 7. Cicero pro Archia Poeta. Val. Max. lib. 8. cap. 14. 
ogg lib. 2. cap. 5. See Morery, Vol. I. Bale. Diction. 
Mor. 6 | ; 
 ACCLAM 
ctis'd by the Romans upon ſeveral Occaſions. This Cuſtom 
was firſt brought out of the Theatre into the Forum, 
and from thence into the Senate. Theſe Acclamations 
were generally given to Princes, and were a fort. 
of Prayers and good Wiſhes for the Proſperity of their 
ors. The Forms of Acclamation were ſome of 
'em ſtated and common, and fometimes peculiar to the 
Occaſion. The Acclamations of the Soldiers and Peo- 
ple were uſually upon their receiving ſome Largeſes, or 
upon the Emperor's gaining a Victory. When the Senate 
paid this Reſpect, twas either upon the Emperor's Acceſ- 
ſion to the Throne, or in Acknowledgment of ſome great 
Action for the Advantage of the Commonwealth, which 
they often enter d in their publick Jcurnals, or engrav d 
upon Plates of Braſs or Marble. The Forms ſometimes 
ran thus, Auguſt' Dii te nobis ſervent : Veſtra ſalus, Noſtra 
Salut: verc dicimus, * dicimus : And ſometimes twas 
in Verſe, as that 1 | 


De noſtris Annis addat tibi Fupiter Annos. 


As to theſe Forms of Acclamation, we have none of 
'em from any elder Hiſtorian than 2 itolinus, and the 
reſt of the Writers of the Hiſtoria Au 75 che Reaſon is, 
becauſe they were tranſcrib'd by theſe Authors out of 
the publick Regiſter or Journals of the Senate. Addarm, 
5 Lampridins, Acclamationes Senatus quibus id decretum 
eſt, ex A 


uſtom of Recording theſe Acclamations in the publick 
Regiſter till Trajan s 70 as we may learn from Pliny's 


hay fig ys 455 This Ceremony or Acclamation be- 
ing made à Faſhion by the Senate, was imitated by other 


of 
Corporations and Aſſembli. 
Princes; but ſometimes Governours of Provinces, 
and Queſtors, had this regard paid to 'em. And'here 
twill not be amiſs to obſerve, that theſe Acclamations 
were under a ſort of Regulation ; for every one did not 
low out what hey tag a mind to, there being one, 
on purpoſe, to Pronounce the Form to'em, and, as it 
were, ſettle the Chorus, which was tollow'd by the reſt 
with a ſort of Tune, or Muſical Pronunciation : The 


neither was it eculiar to 


us d likewiſe to Record how many times the Acclama- 


tion was repeated. When the Conſtitution of the Ko- 
man Empire grew weak, the Emperors us d to be choſen 
by the Army, by ſuddain Acclamations, without wait- 
ing either for the Orders of the Senate, or the Conſent 


People at 


ATION. An Expreſſionof Joy, pra- 


Five 
pond the ſame Year, the Epiſtles of Caſſdornus in 


is Urbis prid. non. Martias. It was not the 
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peror Probut. Further, this Ceremony of Reſped was 


afterwards 1 in the Church, being us d by the 
8 t Religious Aſſemblies; and ſometimes by the 
Biſhops in their Synods. Theſe Acclamations were like- 
we recorded by a Notary ; thus in the Acts or Narra- 
tive of the Ordination of Eradins, when St. Auguſtine, 
ing now grown old, had declar'd him his Succeſſor 
before the Clergy and People ;after theſe words of St. Au- 
ftin, "Tis my Mind that Eradias the Presbyter ſhould ſucceed 
me, the People cry d, Deo gratias. Chriſto laudes,-nhich nat 
Three and * times repeated; Exaude Chriſte, Anguſtino 
vita, i. e. Chriſt hear us may St. Auguſtine live ftill among as. 
This Acclamation, as it ſtands upon Record, was repeated 
Sixty times. There are likewiſe Inſtances of this Cu- 
tom in the Acts of the General Council of Epheſus. 
Twas likewiſe an ancient Cuſtom of paying this Re- 
ſpect to Biſhops when they are preaching, in which the 
eople were ſometimes civil to a Diſturbance, St. Au- 
guſtine was no Enemy to this Practice; but St. Chryſo- 


ſtome, who was ſomewhat more ſevere in his Temper, 


condemn'd the Civility, tho of a conſiderable landing, 
as appears by ſeveral of his Homilies, made on purpole 
againſt Humming of Sermons : Howeyer, the Cuſtom 
was at that tune too ſtrong for St. l Rheto- 
rick. * Volcatius Cod. Theod11. 7. tit. 20. T rebellias Pollio in 
Claudio. Capitolin. in Maxim. & Balbin. Evagrins,l. 2. c. 17. 
Anguſtin De Doctr. Chriſt c. 26. Salmaſ.ad Seript. Hiff. Aug. Ge. 

. ACCURSIUS (Mariangelss.) A Critick, living 
in the Sixteenth Century. He was born at Aquila, in 
the Kingdom of Naples. His Phancy lay ſtrongly in 
queſting for old Manuſcripts, and comparing one with 
another, in order to make the Copies more correct. 
His Diatribæ printed in Folio, at Rome, in 1624, upon 
Auſonius, Solinus, and Ovid, are ſufficient Inſtances, that 
he had a Talent for this ſort of Learning. He took a 
great deal of Pains with Claudian, correcting him in 
Seven hundred Places by the Aſſiſtance of old Manu- 
ſcripts: However, this part of his Studies was never 
printed, at which, Barthius is particularly concern d, 
having given him the Character of a Man of Judg- 
ment. Accurſius wrote Poetry in Latin and Italian, had 
Skill in Muſick and Opricks, and underſtood ſeveral 
modern Languages. He collected a great many Antique 
Pieces of Painting” and Sculpture, which had been pla- 
ced in the Capitol, He lived Three and thirty Years in . 
the Court of Charles V. where he was very well re- 
ceiv d. His Edition of Ammianus Marcellinus has Five 
Books more in it than any of the former, twas printed 
at Azugsburg in 1533. He pretends to have corrected 
jouſand Faults in this Hiſtorian, He likewiſe 


welve Books, with a Tract concerning the Soul. Some 
Authors that wrote in Latine in his time, and valud 
themſelves upon Antiquated Expreflions, are rally'd by 
hun pleafantly enough, 1n a Dialogue publiſh'd by him 
in 1531, to which he added a little Tract of Yolufius 
Metianas, an old Lawyer. He likewiſe wrote a Book 


about the Invention of Printing. He's charg'd with 


being à Plagiary in his Auſonius, and that he ſtole his 
Corrections and Criticiſms from Fabricio Varano, Biſhop 
of Camerino ; but Accurſius purg d himſelf of this Im- 
putation by Oath, proteſting that he never grac d his 
own Writings with any Obſervation taken — ano- 
ther Author. The Form of his Oath is very remarka- 
ble; Quod Dii Homineſque fas fideſque audiat, Sacramenti 


Religione ac ſiquid eft jus jurando ſanttins, affirmo 


rite 23 ac for dolo _-_ 95 qt res volo, Me 
neo ullius unquam ſcripta perlegiſſe, ac ne conſpexiſſe quidem 
unde vel tantillum 3 noſtræ . 2 11. 
datum fuerit. Quin immo laboraſſe quoad jus fiert licuerit, 
ut ſi quipiam alterins poſt obſervationem quoque means editum 
occurrerit, © noftris protinus aboliverimus. Quod ſi pejerem 
tum Pontifex perjurio, malus autem Genius Diatribis contin- 
at, nſque adeo ut ſi qua bona aut ſaltem mediocria in ipſis 
werint, imperitorum turbe peſſima, lonis leviuſcula, triciſ- 
que viliora cenſeantur : Fame ſi que manent munera, vents 
evolent, proque vulgi levitate ferantur. * Toppi Biblia. 
Neopolit ana. V aleſuas Pref. in Amm. Marcell, Mariang. 
| _— in Teſtudine ad calcem Diairib. Bale Diftion. 

_ Hiftor. Cc. | 1 
bn CEPHALL So all thoſe Hereticks were call'a 
who oppos d the Council of Chalcedon. They appear d 
firſt at Alexandria, when Petrus Moggus compl 7 
on ; 


the Henoticum, and receiv'd tae Council of 
Communion, upon this 


the People, as it happen d at the Election of the Em- 


* 


thoſe that ſeparated from his po 
| ſcore, were call d Acephali; poſſibly becauſe they 
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ted their Patriarchal Head. | Theſe Hereticks' us d to 


make it their daily Practice to Anathematize the Coun- 


eil above mention d, perſecuting thoſe to the utmolt of 


their Power, who refus d to join with them. 0 
were countenaned and led on by Petrus Falls, Patriarc 
"of Antioch, and ſplit afterwards into ſeveral Sects of the 
© Severians\, Mondphyſites , Theopaſchites , Tritheites, &c. 
*Evagr. lib, F tap. 31. Forbe Inftruttion. lib. 3. c. 14. 
E gl. Mbrery, Vol. „ — 
WN HAR and Sedeciar, The Names of the two 
Elders wo would have ſurpris d Sſnn4 in the Bath; 
ſoine call em Amidus and Abidus. But let this be as it 
will, we have reaſon to believe 3 ſtikd Elders, 
upon the account of their Office and Quality, and not 
ot their Age, for they were Jewiſh, Judges; thus, Tig«v 
in Greel 1 an old Man and a Senator, TTg*oþvr:e& 
an old - | 
times uſe Senior for Dominus; and the French call him La 
Vieil de la Montagne who was the King of the Habe 
tho he was but a young Man. Origen tells us, that he 
was informed by a Jon That the Jew had an ancient 
e Elders above-mention'd endea- 
;vour'd to perſwade ſeveral ſingle and marry'd Women, 
That God had reveal'd to em, that one of em ſhould 
be the Father of the Meſſiah; and that ſeveral Women 
had been deluded by theſe Pretences, in hopes to be the 
Mother of a Saviour. But Sſa»na had too much Diſ- 
retion to be impos'd upon by. ſuch Diſcourſes as theſe, 


Cx 
being ſatisfied twas impoſſible the MAeſſia thould have 
any Blemiſh of this kind upon his Birth. Some are of 


Opinion, that the Prophet Jeremy ipeaks of theſe two 
Elders in his 29th Chapter; and that they were burnt 
alive, becauſe Fire and Fagot was at that time of Day 
the Puniſhment of Adultery in Chaldea. * Origen Evil. | 
ad Afric. Ferem. cap. 29. v. 22. Huet. Demonſtr. E- 


_ vangel. 


"*ACHEMENES, Father to Cambyſes, and Grand- 


father toGrus firſt King of Perſia, as Herodotus ſtates the 


Pedigree. There are ſeveral other Paſſages, in which this 
Hiſtorian ſeems to mention another Achemenes, much 
elder than him above-mention'd ; for he tells us, That the 
Perſian Nation was divided into feveral Clans, that of 
the Paſargades being the molt conſiderable, under which, 
the Family of the Achemenides was comprehended; 
from which the Kings of Per ſia were extracted. And 
elſewhere Herodotus introduces Cambyſes, Son to Cyrus, 
Exhorting the great Lords of Perſia upon his Death- 
bed, and particularly the Achemenides, not to ſuffer the 
Medes to recover their former Dignity, and wreſt the 
Crown from em. This Paſſage ſeems to hint, that there 
was one Achemenes of much greater Antiquity than Gruss 
Grandfather, and that he was Head of the Clan of the 
Achemenides. Stephanus Byzantins mentions one Ache- 
menes Son of Agens whom he fancies left his Name 
upon a Perſian Province call'd Achemenia. Others report 
that this Achemenes was the Son of Perſexs. Almoſt 
all the Commentators upon Horace will have it, that 


the Achemenes, mention d by that Poet in the Twelfth 


Ode of his Second Book, was King of Perſia; but if 
this be true, he muſt have Reign d before the Medes 
were Conquer'd by the Perſians; for after theſe latter 
had ſet up their ſecond great Monarchy, they never had 
a King of this Name: For every body knows, Oras is 
reckon d the firſt King of the Perſian Monarchy. * Herod. 
lib. 3. lib. 7. Chevreau Hiſt. du Monde, lib. 1. cap. 5. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. pt WY 
- *& CHERON, (or Uncomfortable.) This River 
is ſuppos d to receive the Ghoſts of the deceas d, and tis 
obably ſo calłd, becauſe, when Men are dying, a 
Melancholy ſort of Heavineſs ſeizes upon the Spirits to 


-that degree,that the nearneſs of Death is eaſily percerv'd : 


Then tis that the Conſcience is diſturb d by. reflecting 
upon the Miſcarriages of Life; and this Lake, as the 
Poets fabulouſly expreſs - wg firſt to be Ferry'd over by 
every body ; 91 when the Mind makes a Retroſpe- 
&ion upon her paſt Actions, ſhe cannot. but be very 
much affected. This River is likewiſe ſaid to be the 
Son of Ceres or the Earth, becauſe all Perturbation and 
Uneaſineſs of Mind, ariſes either from the Anxiety about 
getting or keeping. Further, this River is ſaid to have 
refreth'd the Titans with Drink when they fought againſt 
Jupiter, becauſe a great may unreaſonable Thoughts 
are apt to ſtart up againſt the Laws of God, which if 


the Mind happens to Cheriſh and Indulge, ſhe 1s apt to 
revolt from her Duties, and ſink into Brutiſh A 
The Water of this River is likewiſe very unpa 


- 
+ 
oo. 


latable, 


an and a Prieſt; and thus the Latines ſome- 


ACH 
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| becauſe a thorough Recollection of our Life is apt to 


preſent us with a great many. unacceptable Paſſages. 
his River is alſo call'd Acherons and Acheruns, thus, 
Ulmorum Achernns in Plautuss Amphytrio, is a Slave that 
has been fo diſciplin'd with Rods of Elm, that they 
A as it were, and are butyd in his Sides. 
Wil. Gyrald. Natali: Comes. See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 
ACHEROPOE TA, from the Greek * een, 
Not made with Hands. 3 Bibliot herarius tells us 
That Pope Stephen III. went in Proceſſion at the Litany wit 
the moſt holy Image of Feſus Chrift call d Acheropoeta. This 
Picture of our Saviour is faid to be begun by St. Luke, 
and afterwards fimſh'd by Angels: This Account 
of it, Dominicus Macer gives us from ſome ancient Re- 
cords in the Lateran Church, which Relation is confirm d, 
as he goes on, by an old Manuſcript in the cuſtody of 
Onuphrins Panvinius. This Picture us d to be kiſs d by 
the Pope upon Eafer Day; and upon the Eve of the 
1 of the bleſſed Virgin, the Pope us d to carry 
it in Proceſſion, which Cuſtom, as Sebaſtianus Fabrinus 
informs us, continued to Pope Pius V. But now, as it 
happens, this Pourtraict is not to be ſeen; and ſome of 
the modern Roman-Catholicks believe it loſt : And as 
for Thomas Aquinas, he never had any great Faith in the 
Reports concerning this Picture. Macer Hierolex. 
1 ad Sol in. ＋ 1 17 x Ste 3 III. 
quinas, Par. 3. queſt. 25. Fabrinus Trat de Fubileo Anni 
Sandti 1660. x CY * . 7 Es 
XACHILLES. There have been ſeveral Perſons of 
this Name. The firſt had the Earth for his Mother, took 
off Funds Averſion to Fupiter, and perſwaded ber to 
Marry him. Jupiter, in acknowledgment of this Service, 
promis d that all of that Name for the future ſhould be 
talkt on to their Advantage; and for this reaſon the Son 
of Thetis was ſo famous afterwards. Chiron ss Preceptor 
was call'd Achilles, which made Chiron afterwards give 
the {ame Name to his Pupil, the Son of Pelias. This Ob- 
ſervation is ſufficient to ſpoil all the ford Foreign 
Etymologies of the Word Achilles, which Name, the 
old Grammarians refoly'd into the Perional Qualities 
of the Son of Thetis. The Inventer of the Athenian Oftra- 
ciſm was call'd Achilles, There was likewiſe a Son of 
Jupiter and Lamia call'd by this Name; he was ſo hand- 
tome a Fellow, that, upon a Reference to the God Pan, 
he carry'd off the Prize of Beauty from his Antagoniſt; 
Venus, being nettled at this Verdict, made Pan fall deſ- 
perately in Love with Echo, and turn d him into ſuch 
a wretched Figure, that nobody would endure the Sight 
of him. There was another Achilles, Son of Galate, who 
was born with Grey Hairs: There were ſeveral others 
of this Name. But Thetiss Son was the moſt con- 
ſiderable, for whom, ſee Engl. Morery, Vol. I. * Photius 
Biblioth. N. 190. Tretzes, in Lycophron. Bayle Diction. 


Hiſtor. 


ACHIN, a Town and Kingdom in the Iſland of 
Sumatra. lis ſituated in the North Welt of this Iſland, 
and is the largeſt and moſt Populous Diviſion. Beſide 
what belongs to Achin upon the Continent, there are 
ſeveral Iflands under its Juriidichon, molt of em unin- 
habited, and theſe make the Road of Achin, Pulomay is 
one of the Eaſternmoſt and largeſt of em, and is Inha- 
bited by Malefactors who were baniſh'd thither. The 
Kingdom of Achin has in general a deep Mould: Tis 
well water d with Brooks and ſmall Rivers, but none 
Navigable for Ships of Burthen. The Fruits of the 
Country are, Plantanes, Bonano's, Guava's, Oranges, 
Limes, Jacks, Durians, Coco-Nuts, Pumplenoſes, Pome- 
Granates, Mangos, Mangaſtans, Citrons, Water-Melons, 
Musk-Melons, Pine-Apples, Cc. Of all theſe ſorts of 
Fruits, the Mangaſtan 1s beyond Compariſon the moſt 
delicate: It reſembles a Pomegranate, but is a great deal 
leſs, The Eatable Roots of this Country are Yamms 
and Potato's, but molt ot their Bread is made of Rice. 
The Kingdom of Achin aftords more Gold, than any 
other Place in the Eaft-Indies. The Natives of this 
Country are Malayans. They are much the ſame Peo- 
ple with thoſe of Queda, Fihore, and other Places on 
the Continent of Malacca, ipeiking the ſame Malayan 
Language with very little difference: They are likewiſe 
of the ſame Mahometan Religion, and reſemble em in 
their haughty Humour, and manner of Living. They 
are of a middle Stature, ſtrait and well ſhap d, and of a 
dark and copper Colour. Their Hair is black and lank; 
their Faces pretty long, yet graceful enough. They are 
very lazy, and the poorer tort much given to ſtealing. 


In other reſpects, their Temper is agreable, and civil 
5 _ "enough 
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Gold Mines, and 
Ihe City of Achin, 
tuated on a River, ne 
Island, and about two 
of about Seven 5 85 
ways frequented with a great many Mer | 

E reliſh, Dutch, Danes, Portugueſe, Chinc, Gnzarats, &c. 
The City has no | 
it. The Moſques are generally built 
verd with Pan-Tile, but neither high nor large. The 


They have but two forts of Coin of their own : The 
leaf ſort is their Leaden Money called Caſh, and is the 


of Coin; tis a finall thin Picce of Gold ſtampd with 
Malayan Letters on each fide, and amounts to Fifteen 
Pence Engliſh. The Engl! 
come here, and'tis ſaid, they do 
{tom as other Nations. 
there, but the. Compan 
lege. The Laws of t 
Offenders are punith'd 


not pay ſo much Cu- 

The Dutch Freemen may Trade 
's Servants are deny d that Privi- 
is Country are very ſtrict, and 
with great Severity; neither are 
there delays of Juſtice here, tor as ſoon as the Offender 
is taken, he is immediately brought before the Magi- 
ſtrate, wha tries him upon the Spot, and if he happens 
to be Caſt, Execution is order d forthwith: A Thief, 


the Wriſt ; and if he relapſes into Thievery, he loſes 
the other. No body ſuffers Death for Theft in this 
Country: Thoſe who are capitally punith'd, are ſome- 
times impal'd on a ſharp Stake, which paſſes upright 


out at the Neck. Noblemen have a more honourable 
Death, they are allow'd to fight for their Lives, but 
being overpower'd by Numbers, the Malefactor is ſoon 
diſpatch'd. This Country is Govern'd by a Queen, un- 
der whom there are Twelve Oronkeyes or Great Lords; 
theſe in their ſeveral Precincts govern in great Power 
and Authority. The preſent Shabander of, Achin is one 
of theſe Oronkeys. All Merchant Strangers, at their 
firſt Arrival, apply to this Shabander, and make ther 
Entries with = which is alwa 
preſent: From him, th 
they depart, and all 8 een 
Merchants are decided by him. The Queen of Achin is 


the Oronkeys are, moſt probably, the Electors. After 


riour Rank, excepting that once a Vear ſhe is dreſs d all 
valcade to the River to waſh her ſelf. Some People are 


lomon, was Queen of this Country. To conclude, this 
Princeſs, tho treated with abundance of Reverence and 
Reſpect, has little more than the Fomp and Title of a 
Sovereign, the Power and Adminiſtration being almoſt 
wholly. in the Hands of the Oxonkeys. * Dampier: 
4 oyages and Deſcriptions. See Sumatra, Engl. Morery, 

ol. II. 4] 
_ACHIVI. So the Inhabitants of Argis and Lace- 

demon were call'd before the Deſcent of the Heraclide; 

being diſpoſſeſs d by Temenus and Ariſtodenus, who 
headed the Heraclide. Theſe Achivi did not quit Pelopon- 


{e1z/d upon Twelve of their Cities, which were after- 
wards call'd Achaia. As tor the Jones, they were enter- 
taind by the Atheniant, and incorporated with them. 
Pas ſanias Achaicis, Marſham Canon Chron. ad Seft. 13; 
MM. ACILIUsS Glabrio, was Contul under Adrian 
in the Year of Rome 876. There is a Letter of the Em- 
peror Adrian to this Conſul, in the Pandects, Lib. 48. De 
Accuſationibus; & Reſer. I. 22. There was another Ani- 


Ser.“ 2 bs | 1 þ {57 
ACINDYNUS (Greg): A Monk of the. 
Greeks Church, living in the Fourteenth Century. He 


tute the H. Hycaſts, who had ſpread very much among 
the Monks of Mannt Arhos, The | Hel were à ſort 
of Contemplative Religioniſts: By the very Name 
em, we may underſtand, that there were Quietiſts at 


to Strangers. Their Houſes are built on Polts,! 
like thoſe of Mindanao; and they live much after the their 
ame faſhion, but more plentitully by reaſon; of their 
the frequent Reſort of Strangers. 
the Capital of the Kingdom, is fi- 
near the North-Weſt end of the | fi 
Miles from the Sea. It conſiſts 
Eight thouſand Houſes, and is al- 
Merchants, (Vic) 


Walls, nor ſo much as a Ditch about 
ſquare, and co- 


Queen's Palace is a large. handſome Stone Building, | 


ſame with what they call Petties at Bantam. Of theſe, | 
Fifteeh hundred make a Meſs, which is their other ſort | 


/þ Merchants are very wel- 


for his firſt Offence, has his Right hand chop'd off ar | 


from the Fundament through the Bowels, and comes | of ancient ſtanding, being next to a Sub Deacon. For- 


mexly the Acolythus us d to hold the Patten cover d 

with a Cloth, as now the Sub-Deacon does, in the 
Church of Komme, from whom the Arch-Deacon receiv d 
it, and after having kiſs d it, he gave it one of the Dea- 

cons to hold. The Acolythus had likewiſe a Quill in 
his Hand, throu 
luck rhe Conſecrated Wine. 
ſmeſs is to hold lighted Tapers at Maſs, and to follow - 


| the Deacon with one of them when he goes to ſing the 
s done with a good 


take all their Diſpatches when 
tters of Importance between 
always an old Maid choſen out of the Royal Family; 


ſhe is choſen, ſhe is in a manner confin d to her Palace, 
ſeldom going abroad, or ſeen by any People of Inte- 


in White, and, riding upon an Elephant, makes a Ca- 


cias Acilius Glabrio, Conſul with Theodoſias the Loun- 


4 
aihſted Barlaum, who bad made it his Buſineſs to con- 
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| 


of 


| 


to, make em 


being a Perſon of Reſolution 


to light the Lamps and Ta 


{| thus was an Office at C 
of Opinion, That the Queen of Sheba, that came to So- 


| : 


and chang d his Name from 


of | This 


+. Ms. ** ab 


that yas of Day. When they were at the height of 
otions, their Imaginations were ſtrong enough 


n believe they ſaw a Light, reſembling tliat 
of our Saviour at his Transfiguration: They held this 


: 


Light to be ſomething uncreated, but yet clearly diftinet 
rom the Eflence of God. Acindynus was a good Second 


to Barlaam, wrote againſt the Illuſions of theſe Enthu- 
ſiaſts, and * Sv em in the Council of Conftantinople ; 
but he had the Misfortune to meet with Antagoniſte, 
who had no regard either to his Allegations, or thoſe 
of Barlaam, and who had Intereſt enough to give em a 
great deal of Trouble, and bring em under the Cen- 
tures of ſeveral Councils: For Inſtance; Acindynus, 

and of a reſtleſs Temper, 
was ſo hardy, as to charge the Abettors of Gregory Pa- 
lamas openly wirh Hereſy; upon this account, he was 
ſummon'd into Court by the Patriarch of Conſtantinople 
in 1341. He appear at the Synad, and was condemn'd 
to Silence under pain of Excommunication. In the 
Year 1347, Cantacuxenus coming to the Crown, and J 
dorus to the Patriarchal Chair, he puth'd his Point once 
more, becauſe Palamus was countenanc'd by Cantacuze- 
nus. But here Acindynus had ſo many Excommunica- 
tions diſcharg d againſt him, that he was forc'd to be 
quiet, and at laſt grew obſcure. There is extant, a 
Poem in Iambicks, in which the Hereſies of Gregury Pa- 
lamas are related. James Gret cer the Jeluite, publiſhd 
two Books of Acindynus, De Eſſentia & Operarione Dei, 


at Ingolſtad in 1616. This Acindynus, who paſs d for 2 


Heretick a great while, recover d in his Reputation, and 
met with more favourable Judges at laſt. * Leo Alatiut 
Orthod. Græc. Tom. 1. from pag. 756 to 770. Spond. An- 
nal. Gretzer Not. in Cantacuz. bY in Edit. Acind. Cave 
Hiſtor. Liter. nd. pag. 34. | 


* 8 
ACOLYT US. An inferior Order in the Clergy, 


gh which the People formerly usd to 


Now the Acolythus's Bu- 


' Goſpel. Their Office is thus deſcrib'd in the Ordo Ko- 


manu, and in the Szcramentary of St. Gregor 


The Aco- 


Hihi, when they are Ordain d, are firſt infrutted by the 'Bi- 


ſhop in the Particulars of their Buſmeſs and Behaviour. Then 
the Arch-Deacon puts 4 Candleſtick with a Taper in their 


Hand, that they may remember tis 


part of their Employment 
pers, He wn receives an 
empty Emer ; upon which the Biſhop for to him, Take this 
Ener to furniſh Wine and Water for the Excharift. At Con- 
ftantinople, before the Greeks-loſt the Empire, the Acoly- 

1 N ourt; for, as we are inform d 
from Codinus, he that was the Præfectus Barangium, or 
commanded a Troop of the Emperor's Guards at Con/#an- 
tinople, was call d an Acolythus, * Anaftaſe Biblioth, in 


Gregor. IV. Microl. De Eccl. Obſerv. cap. 18. Macer Hie- 
. roy. Conner Roman. lib. 3. Da 5 ſne, Gloſſar. Co- 
ain, Cc. N 715 | 


ACOSTA, (Uriel) a Port»gueze Gentleman, born 
at Porto towards the end of the Stxteenth Century. His 
Father was a Chriſtian in good earneſt, tho deicended 
from one of. thole Jewiſh — who had Baptiſm 
(as it were) torcd upon them. Acofta was bred to 


| | Learning, and fix d upon the Law. He ſeemd not to 
ne ſus, but expelling the Jones out of «Egialium, they 


be unmindtul of Religion, but grew diſſatisfied at the 
Doctrine at the Caſuiſts, who jet the Conditions of 
Abſolution ſo high, that he began to deſpair of bein 
fay'd; which made him throw up the Chriſtian Reli- 
ion, and turn Jew: Upon his Arrival at Azferdam, 
fe made Application to the ymagogue, was Circumcis'd, 
| e from Gabriel to Uriel. And here, 
a ſmall time was ſufficient to let him underſtand, that 
the Practice and Ceremonies of the modern Jews were 
not at all agreeable to the Law of doſes. Finding him- 
* thus diſappointed, he took the Freedom to thew 
is Diſlike, and Remonſtrate; But the top People of the 
Synagogue let him know, That his Buſineis was to be 
unplicite, and to ſubmit to their Tenents and Cuſtoms 
in all Points; for the leaſt Nonconformity in the Cale 
would certainly bring him. under Excommunication. 
f ing made no Impreſſion upon him: He 
look very meanly for him, who had 


quitted 


thought would 
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" Conſcience, to yield tothe Rabbins, Who had no Tem 
porat Power to back their Sentence; And thus conti-, 
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uitted tlie Advantages of His Country for Liberty of | 


;nutng inflexible, he was actually Ereommumicated; 
the Conſequence of which was 10 rigerous, that his 
- own Brothers, whom he had inſtrusted in Judaiſm, 
durſt not {peak to him," nor ſo mu as take any notice 


than to Spree himſelf in Terms of Reality and Ex- 
- aQneſs. /Laftly,Gellizs tells us, That this different way of 
treating Matters was likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd in the time 
ok the Exerciſe, the Morning was for the Acroa:icks, and 
the Afternoon for the other. When the Acro4:icks were 

ublith'd, they were Penn d with ſo much Brevity and 
Myſteriouſneſs, that the generality were little the wiſer 
for em: And therefore when Alexander complain'd to 


of him; when they met him in the Streets, inding | 
himſelt in this Condition, he wrote a Book in his Ju- 
ſtification, in which he made it appear, that the Cuſtoms 
and Traditions of the Phariſecs were contrary to Moſes. | 
Soon after he turn d Saducee ; upon which «a Phyſician | 
wrote à Book againſt him, to prove the Immortality of 
the Soul, in which Acoſta is charg'd with no leſs than 
Atheiſin. The Jews likewiſe fer on their Children to 
affront him in the open Street, and to throw Stones at 
his Houſe: However he ventur d to pubhh a Tract by 
way of Anſwer in Defence of Saduciſm. The Jews ap- 
ply'd to the Courts of Juſtice at Amſterdam, intorming 
againt him as a Perſon that endeavour d to overturn | 
the Foundations both of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity ; | 
upon this he was Impriſon'd, and diſcharg d, after a 
Week's Confinement, upon Bail: However the whole 
Impreſſion of his Book was all forfeited to the Govern- 
ment, and the Author find Three hundred Florins. 
Acoſia improv d till in his Sceptieiſm, and now was not 
10 good as a Saducee ; and being thus looſe in his Prin- 
fiples, he thought fit to turn Hypocrite. This made 
im tubmit to the Synagogue once more, retradt what 
he had aſſerted, and ſublerib d what they had a mind to. 
Some few Days after this Reconciliation, he was accus d 
by a Nephew that livd with him: This Youth had 
obſerv d that his Uncle did not conform to the Regula- 


4 


— 


tions of the Synagogue, neither in his Diet, nor in ſe- 


veral other Particulars. This Information had terrible 
Effects; for a Relation of Acoſta s, who had reconcil'd 
im to the Jewith Communidn, thought himſelf now 
oblig d in Honour to proſecute him to the laſt extremi- 
ty: Neither were the Rabbins and their Congregations 


leſs offended with him. He was ſummon d betore the | 


reat Council of the Synagogue, where twas told him, 
That unleſs he fubmitted to the Fennance enjoyn d, he 
would be Excommunicated again; but the Terms were 
ſo hard, that he told em he could not comply: Upon 
this he was Excommunicated, and run through a great 
deal of Hardſhip and Perſecution, being particularly ill 
us d by his Relations. Having continued Seven Years 
in this miſerable Condition, he declar'd himſelf willing 


to ſubmit once more to the Synagogue, - being made to 
believe that this Declaration would diſentangle his Af- 
fairs, and that his Submiſſion would ſo far mollify his 


z uperiors, as to diſpoſe em to relax in their Diſcipline: 
FX was miſtaken in his Expectations, and for- 
ced to go through all the Puniſhment impos d on him 
at firſt; This Narrative is extracted from a little Tract 
written by Acoſta, and afterwards Printed by Monſieur 
Limborch, who confuted him. Tis thought he drew it 
up ſome ſew days before his Death, when he had refolv'd 


to.diſpatch himſelf. He made good this Reſolution im-. 


mediately after he had miſt killing one of lus greateſt 
Enemies; for firing a Piſtol to ſhoot him, as he paſs d 
by his Houſe, upon the Piſtols 1 he ſhut the 
Door, and taking another Piſtol, did his own buſineſs. 
This happened at Amſterdam, probably in the Year 1647. | 
And tlus was the fatal End of a Man of Sceptical Prin- 
ciples, and who had formerly abjur d the Chriſtian Re- | 
ligion. * Limborch Prafat. Kefatat. Exemplaris Humane 
Pre Bayle Diction. Hiſfor. „ 
ACROAMATI CES, or Arroaticli. Cellius, in his 
Woftes Attice informs us, That Aristotle had Two tort of | 
Lectures, or Two different Methods of handling a Phi- 
Jolophical Subject; the one Exoterit, and the other 
Arbatic. When the Eæoterici Lectures were read, any 


— 


body had the Liberty to hear em, but to the Aeroatic 


Duücourſes, none but Friends and Schollars were admit- 


ted. The Exotericks, as Golluus goes on, were Readings 


upon Rhetorick and Politicks; but in the Arroatiches, 


the more difficult and nicer Parts of Philoſophy were 
handled, Phyſical Problems and the Subtilties of Logick 
were cxplam d. Some Authors will have it, chat Ari- 
fotle read upon the ſame Head, but in a diſterent way; 


for in hie Acroatiols he made it his Buſinets to deſeribe 


Things as they were in Truch and Nature, which ſjome- 
times jegquir d a nice Metaphyſical Manner; but in his 
Exatericks, lie governi d hinuelf more by common Opi- 


Ariſtotle” for making ſome of the choiceſt part of the 
Leirning he had formerly taught him common; this 
Philoſopher told him, That his Majeſty had no need to be 
concern'd at that Matter; foß tho they were publiſh'd, they 
would not be underſtood any farther than by his own Sc hollarJ. 
*-Cic. de Finibus lib. 5. Gellius lib. 20. cap. 5 Salamaſ. 
Comment in Epictetum & Simplicium, p. 228. 
ACROCERAUNY, a barbarous unpoliſhd _ 
ſort of People living upon the Mountain Chimera in Ly- 
cia! Theſe People being a fort of Banditti, pitch d up- 
on a delperate Adventure in the Year 1537 ; tor Solyman 
the Magnificent being then encamp'd near the Buthrotian | 
Shore, they reſoly'd upon ſurprizing the Emperor in his 
Tent 1n the Night, being prompted to the Enterprize by 
one Damianus, who commanded a Body of Highway- 
men, and was very well acquainted with the Country. 
Thete Acroceraum, being a parcel of indigent Fellows, 
us'd to Padding, and pretending to no Religion, were 
not at all diſcourag'd at the Danger of the Attempt, 
imagining that they ſhould be ſtrangely enrich'd, and 
Sam immortal Honour, if they could make themſelyes 
ſter of the greateſt Emperor of the World, make 
their way to him through his Guards, and cut his Throat 
in the middle of his Army ; which, by the Advantage 
of Night and good Conduct they hop d to effect: But 
Fortune did not favour the Undertaki ng of theſe Bar- 
| barians; for their Commander Damianus, climbing a 
Tree to view the Diſpoſition of the Camp, was diſco- 
| vered by the reg by the noiſe of the breaking of 
| a Bough, and being ſeiz d before he could diſengage 
himſelt, and examin'd upon the Rack, he diſcover d his 
; Deſign and Accomplices, and was afterwards torn in 
Pieces by the Emperor's Order: Upon which the Empe- 
| ror ſent out a Party againſt the Acrocerauny, who hunted 
them down like Wolves and Foxcs, and did what they 
could to deſtroy ſuch an Infamous Gang. From theie 
People the Pirating Hustochi are deſcended, whe cruize 
about the Rocks of Dalmatia; and ſo are the Mantelo s, 
as the Turis call em, who range in the Foreſts of Scla- 
vom a; are profeſs d Enemies to all Mortals, and rob up 
a great way into Hungary. * Fovins lib. 36. 
ACR STICKS, iis the beginning of Ver- 
ſes, where the Name or Names of ſome Perion ſtands 
1n the initial Letters of Verſes in Alphabetical Order. 
Concerning the Sibylline Acroſticks running through 
'the Name of Jeſus Chrift, which _— relates, was 
ſeen by Tully, and tranſcrib'd into his Books: Con- 
cerning this, I ſay, ſee Caſaubon Exercitat. I. Sect. 10. 
and Phannerus in Syſtem, Theologie Gentilis purioris, cap. I. 
Sect. 10. To go on, Cicero, in his Second Book De Divi- 
natione, mentions Sibyls Acroſticks, which, tho' they 
are generally accounted 17 7 as to that Author, yet 
they cannot be ſaid to be the Forgery of a Chriſtian 
there being none of that Religion in Tulhs time; and 
therefore the common Objection of Pioms Frauds is pere 
fectly out of Doors here. That Acroſtick of Sibylla | a 
threa, concerning the Laſt Judgment, is very remarka- 
ble; it goes upon the Name of Feſus Chriſt, the Son of 
God, and Saviour. The Original is Greek: 'Tis men- 
tioned by St. 4 in his Book De Civitate Dei, and 
Acroſtically Tranflated into Latine Verſe by Vale ſius. 
Jo give the Reader ſome part of it, 


| +1» Fudicii Signum Tellus Sudore made ſcet, 

Et Celo tune Rex veniet per Secla futurus; 

| . Scilicet ut totum preſens Di judicet Orbem, 

Pi iſurique Deum in Fide ſunt atque Fideles, 
Sullimem in Carne Humana Santtaque caterva, 
Anctum completo qui Tempore judicet omnes. 


| Anthony Van Dalen looks upon theſe Acroſticks, and 
thoſe mention d by Ty, as no better than Impoſterous 
Compoſitions ; which is the ſame Opinion that Tully 
had of thoſe Aeroſticks mention d by himielf; particy- 
larly as to Euſebius s Acroſtick, rejected even by Pfan- 
gerus. Van Dalen remarks, That it looks like the Perſor- 
wance.of a Man, who pont ſome time in his Study to impoſe 
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rifalem which happened | After. 


Van Dalen De Oraculis Diſſertat. III. 


n ACT, Cf Faith) a Pompous fort” of puniſhi 


ment, being the laſt part of the Proceſs of the Taguifition 
in the Church of Rome : "Twas formerly call'd a general 
Sermon or Diſcourſe uyon Faith; where a great many 
Perſons charg d with Miſperſuaſions in Religion, ſome- 
times to the Number of a Hundred or Two Hundred, 
are forc'd to appear in a fort of a publick Proceſſion, 
Habited in a Fiohtful manner, and condemn d to ſeve- 
ral Pennances, and ſometimes to Capital Puniſh- 
ments. Now to make this Act of Faith more ſolemn 
and frequented, the Inquiſitor pitches upon a Sunday or 
ſome Feſtival: And the Day being men out by the Bi- 
ſhop's or Inquiſitor's Order, all the Pariſh Prieſts of the 
City or Place where the Solemnity is kept take occaſion 
after Sermon to tell the People, That in fuch a Church 
the Inquiſitor will make a general Diſcourſe upon the 
Subject of Faith; that all Poo le who go thither will 
have the Benefit of the uſual Indulgence of Forty Days, 
and that there will be no other Preaching in any other 
Church in the City upon that Day. Theſe Pariſh Prieſts 
take care to give the fame Notice to Religious Houſes, 
where they commonly have Sermons, acquainting the 
Superiors, That in regard the Inquiſitor will make a 
general Sermon upon Faith in ſuch a Church, that there- 
fore they ſhould omit Preaching in their reſpective Mo- 
naſteries, and that every Superior ſhould ſend Four or 
Two Fryars; as he thinks proper, to be preſent at Sermon, 
and at the giving of Sentence. Now if any obſtinate 
or relaps d Heretick is to be deliver d over to the Civil 
Magiſtrate, the Biſhop and Inquiſitor ſend word to the 
Bayliff or Sheriff of the Place, to be ready with his Poſſe 
at tuch a Day and Hour, at ſuch a Place, to receive a 
certain Here: ick from the Inquiſition Court; and that u 
on the ſame Day, or the Morning before, he ſhould take 
care to notify the Execution all the Town over by the 


publick Cryer. In moſt of the Inquiſition Courts, eſpe- 


cially in Spain, they have a Cuſtom to bring Faggots of 
Brambles to the State the Day before the A of Faith. 
The Day before the Execution likewiſe, the Priſoners 
have their Head and Beards ſhaven: And upon the 
Morning of this Religious Aſſixe, all the Malefactors are 
dreis d in the Habit of their Proceſſion. They have all 
a Black Veſt, with Breeches on down to their Heels, 
and without any thing either on their Head or Feet, 
excepting that ſometimes notorious Raſcals have a ſcan- 
dalous tort of Miter on, as a Puniſhment for being 
guilty of falſe Witneſs in ſome horrid manner. Thoſe 
who are convicted of Hereſy, and penitent for t, or 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of Hereſy, have a Monkiſh ſort of 
Frock, commonly call'd a Sambenito, of a Saffron co- 
lour, and with a Red St. Andren s Croſs before and be- 
hind ; the reſt, whoſe Faults are lefler, are only in 
Black; cach of them have a ſmothered Torch put into 
their Hands, 'and a Rope about their Neck : But thoſe 
who are condemned to the Stake have a Samarr on, 
which I ſhall deſcribe under that Article. Things bein 

thus far carry'd on, the Pritoners are permitted to ſit 
down upon the Ground to expect their tarther Doom : 
Thoſe who are to be burnt are order d into a neighbour- 
ing Apartment, Confeſſors being ſent to em to convert 
them, and prepare 'em for Death. About Four 1n the 
Morning the Servants of the Inquiſition grve Bread and 
Figs to all the Priſoners, and about the Sun- riſing, at the 
Toll of the Cathedral great Bell, all thoſe who under- 
take to ſee the Priſoners forth NN at the end of the 
Proceilion meet in the Inquiſition Hall. And Matters 
being thus prepar d, tlie Inquiſitor ſeats himſelf near the 
Gate of the Inquiſition, where the Regiſter of the Office 
reads over the Names of their Malefactors, beginning 
firſt with thole whole Crimes are ſmalleſt, and endin 

with thoſe who are charg d deepelt : And here the Pri- 
loners go out all one by one, each of em having an 
Undertaker, who is their Security that they ſhall not 
{lip off in the Proceſſion, in which the Dominicans go 
firlt, becauſe the Head ot their Order was the Contriver 


o the Inquiſition ; the Crlowrs of the Inquiſition are 
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a Crucifix brought after em, and when 


kene carryd fling. Aſtet theſe Frya rs, the Pri” 
ners follow with x Bay! :' The leſſer Crimimals have 
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bis Prodigy ar are brought our.” Thoſe who eſcape" the Brerutien of 

the time of our Saviour 7. but at the la Siege 7 e- gh pe 
orty Tears after.  Macer Hiero- 
lex. Eulebius De Vita Conſtantini, lib. 5. Aüguſt. de 


the Stake ate abſolv d with certain Cereinonies, and re- 
coneikd to the Church, having firſt been beaten witli 
Rods. The Execution at the Stake t ng over, thoſe 
who are penitent and recouicild are carty'd back to Pri- 
ſon, and the next day, being brought into the Inquifi- 
: tor's Conſiſtory; they are admoniſhd to go carefully 
through the Pennance enjoyn d them and fo all ſent off! 
to the Place of their re elde Sentences. Thoſe who _ 
are condemn d to the Galleys are guarded off to the Cj- 

vil Magiſtrates Gaol ; ſome of them are whipt through 
the High-ftreets of the Town; ſome are order d to weat 
2 Senbenito, either every day; or elſe upon Sundays and 
Holydays. At Goa, theſe unhappy Perſons, before tliey 
are feleas d, are inſtructed in the Dodtrine and Ceremo- 
ntes of the Church of Rome: After which, they have a 
Schedule or Paper of the Particitlarities of their Pen- 
nance given to em; and here they are all ſworn to Sj- 
lence, never to diſcover any thing Which they have 
aid, ſeen or heard at Table, or any other Place in the 
| Inquiſition. * Ladovicus A Paramo de Orig. & Prip. 
975 S. Inquiſitionit lib. 1. tit. 2. cap. 5. Num. 9, 10, 11. 


Engl. Morery Vol. I. Article Inquiſnion. 11 
ACUNA (Chrifopher de) a Spaniſh Jeſuit, born at 
| Bonrgos in the Year 1597. After having ſtudy'd for 
ſomè Years in the Society, he was ſent into America to 
aſſiſt in the Converſion of the Kingdom of Chili and 
Peru, and was made Profeſſor in Practical Divinity. He 
return d to Spain in 1640, and gave the King his Maſter 
an Account of the Commiſſion he had receiv d, to exa- 
mine the River of the Amaxons. The next Year he 
| publiſh'd a Relation concerning this River at Madrid. 
He was afterwards made Qualiftcator of the Inquiſition, 
and then ſet Sail again for the Weſf-Indies. He was at 
Lima when Father Sornell publiſhd his Library of Je- 
ſuit Authors at Rome in 1675. The Relation of Aca- 
na is Entituled, Nuevo de Scrubimiento del Gran Rio d. las 
Amaronas. The Author was Ten Months together up- 
on this River, and had Orders to inform hunſelf ex- 
actly which way the King of Spain could make the Na- 
vigation of it eaſie and profitable: For this purpoſe he 
Embarkd at Quito with Peter Texeira in February 1639, 
not arriving at Para till December following. Tis 
thought, that the Revolution in Portugal, which made 
the Spaniards loſe Brazil, and the Colony of Para, at 
the Mouth of the River of the Amazons, was the rea- 
fon why this Jeſuit's Narrative was 1uppreſs'd : For 
nov, ſince the Spaniards could make no ute ont, they 
were afraid it ſhould fall into the Hands of the Portu- 
gueze: This made the Copics ſo very ſcarce, that thoſe 
who publiſh'd a French Tranſlation of it at Paris gave 
out, that there were but Two Originals extant. Mow 
ſieux d Gomberville turn d it into French, tacking a long 
Diſſertation to it: Both Acuna s Relation, and Gomber- 
villes Addition, are very well worth the reading. Four- 
nal d Paris. Hiſtoire de Chevrean. Bayle Diction. Hiftor. &c. 
AD A, Daughter to Hecatommus, and Sifter of Ar- 
| temiſia Queen of Caria, marry d her own Brother IAriæus, 
and Reign'd with him in Caria after the Death of Arte- 
iſa, who Surviv'd her Husband Mauſolus but two 
Years. [drieus Reign'd Seven Years, and left no Iſſue 
| His Relict, after Four Years Reign, was Dethron'd by 
Pexodarus, her younger Brother, who, to Support him- 
ſelf in his Uſurpation, made an Alliance with Oronto- 
bates a Perſian Lord, to whom he marry'd his Daughter. 
This Ladies Name was Ada too, and her Mother was 
2 Daughter of Snuniſis King of Capadocia. Oron 
tabates Succeeded his Father- in- Law in the Kingdom a- 
bout Six Years after his Marriage, and held out Halicar- 
naſſus againſt Alexander the Grat. The Revolutions 
which happen'd in Afia about this time prov'd fortunate 
to Ada; She beg d the Protection of this Conqueror a- 
— the Uſurper, put the Town Alinda, ſtill in her 
oſſeſſion, into his Hands, and promis d to do her beſt 
to make him Maſter of a great many more. Alexander 
us d her very well, ſertled her in her firſt Station, and 
made her Miſtreſs, of all Caria, after he had taken the 
Town Halicarnaſſu She imagin d that the had ſhewn 
her Acknowledgments in no unptoper way, in making 
hun a Preſent of all forts of Entertainment for his 
| Table, particularly Veniſon-Paſties, Sweet-Meats, and 
other curious Diſhes, - the beſt Cooks in her Gag: 
Oni. 
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This Volume comprehended Philoſophers, Poets, Phi- 


1619. The Levon Volume came next, and laſtly that 
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Underſtanding, and grow mad. Euſebius pe 8 
D git, ores. yp 250 0 out ; the 
ince's Diſtraction, perſuading him, for his own ſecu- 
rity,.to put his See Nobility to Death : The King 
was ſo unfortunate as to take the Advice; but. having 
executed about a Dozen of the Firſt Quality, the Lom- 
bards apprehending the Miſchief might ſpread farther, 


made an Inſurre&ion in the Year 624, and drove their 
King, with the Queen Mother Theodelinga, out of the | 


Kingdom. * Sigonins, lib. Regni Italici. 


 ADALULEFUS, a Lombard of Quality, who ha- 
ving the Confidence to make an Attempt upon the Ho- 


nour of Gundeberga, Queen to Arioaldus King of the 
Lombards, and being both refus d and reprimanded for 


High-Treaſon. The King, being over-credulous, had 
his Queen Impriſom d, where ſhe was detain d for Three 
Years; after which time, Clotaire King of the Franks, 
compaſſionating the Lady's hard Uſage, ſent an Embaſly 
to Arioaldus, repreſenting the Injuſtice of his Proceedings, 
for confining Gundeberga, of the Blood Royal of the 
Franks, and Degrading her from her Station, upon an 
unreaſonable Pretence. However, the King ſtanding 
upon his Juſtification, Anſoaldus, one of the Ambaſſadors, 
reply'd, © We'll believe your Majeſty is im the Right, 
* 1 you'l permit one of the Queen's Friends to fight 
« the Informer in a Duel, and give the Queen this fair 
« way of Purging her telf. The King, conſenting to 
the Propoſal, one Pitto being produc d by Aripertus, the 
Queen's Couſen-German, and entering the Liſts againſt 
Adalulſus, had the better of the Combat. And thus 
Adalulfus being worſted, Arioaldus immediatley order d 
the Queen to be enlarg d, and plac d in her former Sta- 
tion. * Sigonius, L. 2. Regni Italici. See Duel. Lear 

ADAM, ( Melchior ) liv'd in the 17th Century. He 
was born in the Territory of Grotkaw in Sileſia, and ſtu- 
dy'd in the College of Brieg, where the Dukes of Brieg 
had given conſiderable Encouragement to the Belles Ler- 
tres, and likewiſe to Calviniſme. Melchior Adam was 
afterwards Rector of a College at Heidlebergh, where, in 
1615, he Publiſh'd his firſt Volume De viris illuftribas. 


lologers, Hiſtorians, Cc. and was follow d with three 
others; that which takes in the Divines, was Printed in 


of Phyſitians. All theſe learn d Men, whoſe Lives are 
written in theſe four Tomes in Octavo, liv d in the 16th 
Century, or in the beginning of the 17th, and are either 
Germans or Flanderkins, but then there are about Twen- 
ty Divines of other Countries, which this Author Pub- 
Iiſh'd by themſelves, in 1618. All his Divines are Pro- 
teſtants. Notwithſtanding his Lives are not many, yet 
he took a great deal of Pains in Collecting them, having 
Abridg d the Materials he Extracted em from; whether 


Characters, Pretaces, or Family Records: However he 
las left out ſome as conſiderable, as many of thoſe men- 
tion d by him. The Latherans are not at all ſatisfy d 
with his Performance; they look upon him as a Man of 
Partiality, and won't allow his Collection ſufficient to 
give a juſt Idea of the Learned part of Germany, Mel- 
ehior Adam dyed in 1622. His other Tradts are, Apogra- 
phum Monumentorunnm Heidlebergenſinm., Note in Oratio- 
nem Fulii 7 06h Scaligeri pro H. J. Cicerone, contra Ci- 
ceronianum Eraſmi. Parodie & Metaphraſis Horatiane. 
FElenningus Mitte. Pref, Memor. TT heologor, Morhofins Polyb. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. | | 
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go DAR CHIAS, an old Infirm Soldier in Aexan- 
ders Army, who, when the Younger Soldiers charg d 
faintly at Halicarns 
of bis Ein 


deſigning to Execute the Laws upon ſome Perſons guil- 
oy of Treaſon and Sacrilege, ſome of the great Men 

rm'd a Faction againſt him, got him baniſh'd the 
Court, and ftript of his Fortune by Ordalfus and Mag- 
nus, Dukes of Saxony : So that, tor Three Years toge- 
ther, he was forc'd to live upon Charity ; after which 
time, he recover d the Emperor's favour, his great Ene- 


| in affecting Figure and Solemmty, both in Religion and 


ſo much delight in the burning Odoriterous Gums ; in 
abundance of Candles and Tapers, and hearing dcep 
Thundering Voices, which Miſtakes he ſeems to be led 
into, by miſinterpreting the Majeſtick Appearance of 
God upon Mount Sina: He dyed of a Dyſentery in 1002. 
Cant ius lib. 4. 5. Metropol. E 
AD ELBERT Us, Marquiſs of Luca, at the In- 
ſtance of his Wife Berta, a Lady of a Turbulent Spirit, 
levy'd an Army privately againſt Lambert the Emperor. 
Earl Hildebrand, out of an ambitious deſign of making 
himſelf a Prince, aſſiſted him in his Enterprize. Lam- 
bert, at this time, was taken up with his Diverſions in 
Hunting; Howſoever, he was not ſo far engag d as to 
neglect his Buſineſs. For being inform d, that Adelbert 
was marching over the Mountain Bardo, and that his 
Forces were weak and divided, that he might not loſe 
time in drawing more Forces together, pickt a Hundred 
ſtout Men out of his Troops, and ſet forward immedi- 
ately againſt the Enemy. Adelbertuss Men having 


cure, eat and drank liberally, and then took their Reſt. 
Lambert, in the dead of the Night, marching from 
Placentia, and falling upon 'em unexpectedly, gave 
em an entire defeat. Adelbert got off into a Stable, and 
hid himſelf in the Rack, but was ſoon diſcover d and 
taken. * Sigonius lib. 6, Regni Italici. 

ADELETA, Wife to Lotharius the Emperor, upon 
whoſe Death, Berengarias, who was Proclaimed Empe- 
ror at Verona, impriſon d this Lady in the Caſtle Garda, 
where ſhe was reduc'd to ſuch a degree of Poverty, as 
to be oblig d to get one of her Friends to beg for her: 
However, aſter ſome time, ſhe made her Eſcape, and put 


Quality, had her privately convey d to his Uncle Accio, 
for whom the late Emperor Lotharius had a great regard. 
This Accio conceal'd her in a Country Seat of his, till 
ſhe marry'd Ortho I. This Otho carry d her into Germany, 
and had a Son by her call'd afterwards Ortho II. * Sabel- 
licus, lib. 4. Decad. 1. | 

AD HAH, a Feſtival of the Mahometans, kept on the 
Tenth Day of the Month D Doalegiat, which is the 
Twelfth and laſt of the Year. This Month being parti- 
cularly ſet a part for the performing the Cereinonies 
which are abſerv'd by the Pilgrims at Meceha, has taken 
its Name from thence; for it ſignifies, the Pilgrim; 
| Month. On this Day at Aeccha, and no where el ſe, there 
| are ſolemn Sacrifices of Sheep, which bears the ſame 


the 


my, the Archbiſhop of Culogn, being likewiſe recon- 
cil'd to him. This Prelate is ſaid to go ſomewhat too fer 


other Matters: This Fancy, as tis ſaid, made him take 


reach d a Village in the Plains, fancying themſelves ſe- 


her ſelf into the Hands of Alæardus Biſhop of Verona; 
and he having no Convenience to conceal a Perſon of her 


| Name as the Feſtival, uſually call'd the Grand Bairam,by 
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calld, Judge of 2 


Defendant, on the contrary, at the Diſcretion of the 
Judge, ſecuring the Plaintiff that he Ng . 
8 


Appearance, ſtands to. every thing that 
{hall do in 'his Name, and latisfy any Judgment — 
ſhall be given againſt him. In the Court of Admi- 


ralty, 52 e of Rhodes and Oleron are likewiſe 
made. uſe of; the Laws of Rhodes 


| 
| 
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ADONIS. thory will ha we it, that 
Aoi was not 55 q fy a » Bai bat 7 pretenc 
| 2 22 Some ſay e | 
1 1 as 97 füt report it, ms 
fit of Flo and to din mſe 
upon 5 -who Prakt. is Rival to him: Th 
ter end, that Apollo deſtroy d him by way. ct 7 
prifal, to = e himſe Sariafahi for the Damages 
e to on Erywanthas, ſtruck blind by Venus, 
for ſeeing A in a Bath. The Ancients were 5 per- 
fectly . et, the Country or IE of Alan, 
1 laying it in Syria, and others in Opras and e/E- 
775 Ser vius in * celog. 515 . I. At. 
Ba in Ptolem. H 4 tium, p. 472. 
Dil Fo or. See En 81% Men No J. I. J #7 
Pol Dil, ION. The Cuſtom ot . 
very common among the Romans ; yet was not pra- 
is d but for certain uſes reſsd in the Laws, and 
| with certain Formalities and Ceremonies. He tha 
would Adopt any Perſon, was to. 4 no Iſſue a 
his own, and to be tion*of having any. 
In the beginning of the Republick, he was to apply. 
to the College of the Prieſts, but this Privilege of 
the High Prieſts did not laſt long, After which time, 
the People were to be Addreſs d for this purpoſe. It 
was likewiſe to be done in the Prelence of the Father 
of him, who was to be Adopted, to whom the Que- 
tion was put, 10 bi he was content to part with 


was 


Incorporated into oY Ceſareum : ans ha- his Son, to give 1 Authority, and tranſ- 
ving a great Regard for the Rhodian nos in | fer the 8 4 0 Fre and Death over him, to a Stran- 
this Matter. As for the Laws of O la they were ger; which Queſtion was call d , Adrogatio : The uſu- 
| 1 to be drawn K. there eh he Emo us King Ki- al Form 7 ſuch Occaſions was this, Yelites 22 
char When that Iſland to the Crown of 355 uti L. Valerius Licio Filio tam Lege jureque filins ſibi 
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urt of Almiralty) beit 
Niels made ſeveral excellent 
5 won 475 Maritime Affairs. The 
15 68 olf the Engliſ} (avs, of 
Precedents* for d 
t, there 1s 1 * 
We between Nabe 


Ae ch is commonly about Piracy, 
1 DL this Court were formerly Piney, the 


d: LE accordin to the \ ode and | 
ion of the vil Lan : ut this Vay being 
1 inconvenient, 'twas OY o Statutes 


made in the Reign of King Hens 
Tal Qu. ae ſho ld be 80 by Wench, 
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and a jury, 
Sn of the King to the 
100 ſome. of the Juc sin Weſt 
5 rt are always Commiſſioners. The Common | 
1555 5 54g Er ant ny 7 have diſtinet 
7 and P recinct f P MF: i; Fg in the Sea, 
TOR 55 rag the 


70 with I TELE 
Er: are ene 39 by + ng Cu 
lowever, v uch the 327750 is full, dhe Ams has Ju- 


iction there alſo (as long as "the Tide holds) over 
bin 94 done the Low-water Mark and the 


Land AS 8 from 55 Henry Conftable' 8 Caſe, 5 Ree | . 


t Crimi- 


ace js lk x 


1 107. Dr. Chamberlain, Pepys 

LP os, Duke of Sleſn1ch, Son bor Ger-/ 
bit m3 Ho fin of. 101 mily of Sch, Fa J 
| 25 to the Crown of Denmark upon ihe ath of 


wi 


ri itopher,, . ut . to f e it u x ſcore 
his A Age. He 175 3 LE 
1 4 nd 


n in 1448 


5 wy 
of Deans. 
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utique ei vita neciſque in eum poteſtas [4 ati f pariaudo 
Fil, eſt. Hoc ita ut dixi ita vos Quirites rogo. When 
| the Republick was diflolv'd into a Monarchy, Ado+ 


tions were made by the Soveraign Authority of the 


Emperors, who, by their Letters Patents, granted that 


Privilege even ſometimes to Women who had no 
Children; the Words run thus niam in ſolatiums 
| amiſſorum tor um Filiorum cupis 

ligitinne Soboles obtinere, annuimus votes mis, G. e 
Herinde atque ex. te progenitum ad vicem natural: 1 legiti- 
mique fil it habere permittimus. Imperat Dyoclefianus & 
Maximianus. A. 

Adoptions. were alſo ſometimes made by laſt ill 
and Leſtament, either for Name or Eſtat 
Ot Ae etiam in Familiam nomenque Adoptavit. Liuy 
informs us, that Cecilivs Adopted Atticus, when he 
was dying, PX his laſt Will. 11 who were Ado- 
ted, aſſum d the Name and Sirname of him who 
19 0 th 
on 51 15 at the end, the Name of the Family 


Hen 2 were Deſcended : or. the Sirname 


of the er amily, with theſe Differences, ſaith 


Liplms, That if they 85 'd this Yuan, they made an 
Adjective of 1 Ks m De ee Funint Brutus, 
deivg Ado aer Q. Servilins Ce jo Agulo, he ale 
ſum 4 all HE TY 8 8 retain only the Sirname 
of his own calling himſelf, Q. Servilins Ce- 


ily 
pio Ottevins, 


on the contrary, retain'd 


jective, calling himſelt, C. Julius Ceſar Octavianus, 


3 25% yet aid not 2 but they might retain the 
Surname which had aſſum d, as Atticus did, 
5 being Adopt by Q Cecil was call'd Q 
Cacilius Pom 2 e Tis with reſpect to this 


we are to underſtand 
"of Tiberins ; That he being Ado- 


tion 
1 7 See e g. 
| pted by Af. G 8 on of his Eſtate, but 
| would not aſſume 


the | 1 uſe he 5 70 Fa a Fa 

4 trar 1 , un er. Iacit. 
hed ws 

* x bo. Jun n in 

the r6th RE 8 Dau ghter to a Dutch 

* W 18 Ac ed a great deal of Reputation, 
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and to mark their Family and Birth, 


Ae Brutus 
the Name of his Family, and chang d it into an Ad- 
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ver ſuitabl to her Character; for ſhe turn d the 


Pfalmis into Verſe, and wrote a great many other Re- 
1 Poems. | Tapi Nd 1EVE 
her Learned Men, admir'd the Genius and Learning 


of this Gentlewoman. * Swert Athen. Belgic. pag. 181. 


Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. TOR 

. ADRICOMIUS (Chrifian.) born at Delft in 
Holland in 1533. His Studies run moſtly upon the 
Holy Land in general, and upon the Town of e 
alem in particular, as appears by his Theatrum Terre 
Sancte, Printed at Cologne in Folio, with Maps, in 
1593. This Work, beſide what 1s already mention d, 
gives us a Chronology of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. It has been well receiv'd, and the only Mis- 
fortune in it is the Author's truſting too much to the 
pretended Manetho and Beroſus, and ſuch other coun- 
terfeit Pieces of Annius the Monk of Viterbo. Alri- 


comius died at Cologne in 1585. Valerius Andreas Bibl. 


Belg. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 5 Ts 
AD UATICI, a Clan of the old Belge, menti- 
oned by Ceſar. Dion Caſſius calls em Atuatici. Some 


ames Faber d'Etaples, and ſeveral | 


Geographers will have it that Doway in Flanders was 
formerly their Town ; but others feat the Aiuatici in 


Brabant, and make | 
Boſleduc. Ceſar tells ye, That thele Adwatici were de- 
ſcended from the Cimbsi and Teutones; That beſides 


other Towns and Caſtles, they had one City admira- 


bly fortify'd by Nature, and that they were planted be- 
tween the Eburones and the Nervij; That they enter d 


zeir chief City Boſcum Ducis, or 


td 8 


into a Confederacy againſt the Romans, and, at a gene- 


ral Congreis of the Belge, promis d to bring a Quota 


of Nineteen thouſand Men into the Field, as Ceſar in- 
where, according to 


forms us, lib. 2. Bell. Gal. cap. 
Hadrianss Valeſius, inſtead of Catnacis, we are to read 


 Adwaticos. Dion Caſſius, as J oblervd before, calls 


em Atuatici, makes em border upon the Nervij and 
Cimbri, from whom they were extracted, and whole 
Valour they reſembled. After all, tis ſomewhat un- 


5 2 


certain where to fix em: Ortelius and Sanſon tell us, 


they inhabited that Country, now call'd the C oun- 
try of Namur. eee a 


ADVENT, a Time ſet apart by the Church, to 


re People to keep Chriſtmas with the greater De- 
1 0 Formerly, thy Faſted three times a Week in 
Advent, Monday, Wedneſday and Friday, from St. Mar- 
tin to Chriſhmas. This Faſt was inſtituted by the firſt 


3 


Council of Maſcon, An. 58 1. Saturday was none of thoſe 
three Faſting Days, becauſe at that time of the day they | 
never Faſted upon Saturday but in Lent, before 5 | 
The F of Charlemagne inform us that there 


was a Lent of Forty Days kept before Chrifmas : For 
tho there was no Canonical Injunction to enforce it, 


yet Cuſtom and common Practice had (as it were) 
given it the Sanction of a Law. However Amalarius, 


who lived in this Century, gives us to underſtand, | 
That this Devotion was no more than a Free-will Ot- 


fering, and practisd for the molt 2 by none but 


Pertons of a remarkable Piety : 
this Faſt was only peculiar to ſome Churches; that 


obably therefore 


others only abſtain'd from eating Fleſh, and that even 
this in ſome Places was no more than a voluntary Ab- 


ſtinence. Sometimes the Ecclefiatticks, no lets than 
the Monks, were obliged to keep this Faſt, and the 


Laity left to their Liberty. As to the Greeks, ſome of 
em began the Faſt of Advent upon the Fifteenth of 
November ; ſome upon the Sixth of December, and 


others upon the Twentieth. Thus at Conflantinople 
ſome lengthen'd their Advent to Fo 


made it but Three Weeks, and others but One. * P. 


Days; ſome 


| Thomaſſin Traitex Hiftoriques & Dogmatiques de Itunes 


X ULTERY, a Crime diſcountcnanc'd and 
deteſted by the generality of Mankind, even by thoſe 


Nations who were molt barbarous. The Greeks, as 


well as Romans, puniſh'd it with Severity; as Horace 
informs us in his Book De Arte Potticas 


{? 


— Fit hec Sapientia quondam 

Csoncubitu prohibere vago, dart jura Maritis: 
> Leges incidere ligne. ON 
Ne quis Pureſſet neu Latro, ne « is Adulter, © 


Solon, the Legiſlator of the Athenians, order'd, That 
ted 


TY | 34; 


_—_— oo-—_ 23 * uw 
- 


2 Woman taken in Adultery ſhould not be permit 


N 


- | thrice warning to forbear coming into her 


; 


| 


It, after, thj 


ä 


[ to wear the Habit and Diſtinctions of her Quality; 


That it ſhould not be lawful for her to appear in any 
Temple cr Religious Meeting, nor keep Cotnpany 


with any Lady of Virtue and Honour. The Tharians 


had a Law, That thoſe who were guilty of this Vice, 
ſhould be repreſented upon the Stage, that ſo they 
might be expos'd to publick Infamy. By the Roman 
Law, call'd Lex Julia, which was py by Augu/trs, 
and not by Julius Ceſar, as ſome have imagin d, it 
being call'd Lex Julia upon the Score of Augu/tus's 
being adopted into the Jian Family: By this Law, 
Adulterers were to pay a Eine; to be whipt and made 
Eunuchs, and then baniſh'd into ſome uninhabited 
Iſland: Something of this we may learn from Horace; 


Hic ſe precipitem teffo dedit ille flagellis 

Ad Spree cæſus; fugiens hic Aeli Acrem | 

Prædonem in Turbam : Dedit hit pro Corpore Wummos. 
With more to this purpoſe, Horace Sat. 2, lib, 1. 


Farther, The Laws declare Adulterers Infamous, and 


incapable of giving any Teſtimony in a Court of Ju- 
dicature. The Athenian Laws allow'd the Father of 
the Woman, the Husband or the Brother, to cut the 
Whorematter's Throat who had abus d the Family, 
without being call'd to any Account fort: Upon this 


Subject, the Orator Lycias makes a very handſome 


Harangue, now extant. Tacitus gives us an Account, 
That Æmilia Lepida being convicted of Adultery, 
was barrd the uſe of Fire and Water, which was a 
ſort of Civil Excommunication or Baniſhment among 
the Rowans. The ſame Author likewiſe informs us, 
That Auguſtus call'd Adultery of Princeſſes of the 


Blood Treaſonable and Sacrilegious Crimet. He takes 


notice alſo, That Adultery was very rate among the 
Germans, and when once diſcover d, was immediately 


puniſh'd : The Husband ſhav'd his Wife, and ſtriping 


er before his e ene drove her out of the 


Houſe, and beating her wich a Stick, made her walk 
1n this Figure through the City. A hg | 

By the Law of God, a Woman taken in Adultery 
was to be ſton d to Death, as we read in the Holy 
Scriptures. The Roman Laws gave none but the Fa- 


ther of the Woman any Authority to kill the Adul- 
terer; but if the Husband ha 


by the Injury to kill him who had debauch'd his 
Wite, or even his Wife her ſelf, the Fault was par- 
don d. and neither he nor his Slaves puniſh'd as Mur- 
therers. Si Maritus in Adulterio deprehenſam Læorem 


Occidat, quia ignoſcitur ei non tantum ¶Mariti, ſed etiam 


Uxoris ſervos s liber ari, fi juſtum dolorem exequente 


Domino non reſiſterunt. 55 

An Adultereſs, beſore Conviction, was generally 
ſuſpected, in which cate, among the Jet, the Wo- 
man was to undergo the Tryal of the Warers of Fea- 


louſy, Numbers 5, 12, Cc. Now what was fit to be 


made a Caſe ot Jealouſy, the Rabbins will tell ve; 
That when a Man had given his Wife warning before 
Witneſs not to converſe privately with tuch à Per- 


fon, let him be who he would, whether Servant or 


Relation: If, after this warning, the Woman was 


taken privately with that Peron, and there was Wir- 


neſs to prove it; in this cale, the Husband might 
make her purge her ſelf, as the Law directed. We 
have already obſerv d, That twas lawtul tor the Hus- 
band, among ſeveral of the Heathen, to kill the Adul- 
terer upon the place ; nay, it ſeems the Chriſtians had 
a Cultom of making themſelves their own Judges, 
and diſpatching the Adulterers without Tryal, as ap- 
pears by Hincmar, in his Anſwer concerning the Di- 
vorce of Boſon and his Wife, and by Pope Nicholas 
the Firſts Epiſtle to Rodolphas Archbiſhop of Berry. 
This private Revenge was. likewiſe defended by the 


Lawyers; but whether it is lawful in the Court of 


Conicience is another Queſtion, many great. Men 


| holding it in the Negative, and making it no better 


than Murther. Further, by the Fuftinian Law, if the 


I Husband ſuſpected any Man to have x Delign up- 


on his Wies Virtue, and after having — — him 

g Ker Companx: 
is warning, 1 fay, be finds bim with hit Wite, 
either in his own Houſe, or in that of the Adulterer, or in 
4 Tavern or Eating-Houſe ; in rhis caſe, the Hausband has 
the Levy 1 on the Spares Fir. Ae. . . 


N 5 tit. 


pen d to be provok'd 
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tit. 18. rap. 1 7 Further, vhether Adultery was capi- 
tally puniſhd by the old: Roman Law, has been 

quently controverted, the Learned being not all agreed, 
either whether there was ſuch a Law at all; and if 
there was, whether it was the Lex alia, or ſome 
other Law of greater Antiquity ? Howeyer we may 
venture to ſay, that tis clearly prov'd, That this Pe- 
nalty was not inflicted upon Adulterers according to 
the common Courſe of Law, till the Emperors turn d 
Chriſtian, before which time, the Puniſhment was ei- 
ther Baniſhment, cr ſome other Correction ſhort of 
Death: Tho tis certain, Auguſtus ſtrain d beyond rhe 
Rigour of the Laws, and executed ſeveral Adulterers ; 
which Severity was afterwards practis d oy ee Ma- 
crinus, who usd always to barn theſe ſort of Whoremaſters 
at the Stake, as Capitolinus informs us in his Life, cap. 12. 
However, Conftantine the Great is look'd upon as the 
firſt Emperor that made Adultery Death by Law. 
Thus, in the Faſftinian Code, there is a Reſcript of 


Conſtantine. to ago: ray concerning thoſe who in- 
form d againſt others for | Adultery ; at the end of 
which is added, That thoſe who were ſo Sacrilegious 
as to Debauch Marry'd Women, were to be pumſh'dq 
with Death. This was written about the Year 326. 
Vid. I; 30.  Quamvis Cod. Tit. ad Leg. Ful de Adult. 
Afterwards Conftantins and Conſtance had Adulterers 
ſometimes burnt, and ſometimes fow'd up in a Sack 


and thrown into the Sea. In the Reign of Yalentinian 


and Valens, Cethegus, a Senator, upon his being con- 
victed of Adultery, was Beheaded ; ſeveral Women 
of Quality likewiſe ſuffering the ſame Penalty upon 
this Sebfe:  Afterwatds the Emperors Leo and Mar- 
tian abated the Penalty to perpetual Baniſhment: But 
when Juſtinian came to the Empire, he ſettled the Pu- 
niſhment of Adultery, and made it always Death. 
However, afterwards in the Greet Empire, the Seve- 
rity was fomewhat mitigated ; tlie Adulterers and 
| Adulterefſes Noſes were only order d to be ſlit, and 
ſometimes they were well drubb'd and ſhav d into the 
Bargain. Nearer our own Times; this Crime has been 
ſometimes puniſh'd with Death, and ſometimes with 
leſſer Corporal Puniſhments, according to the different 
Conſtitutions of Nations ; for Example, among the 


Saxofis and Danes in England, an Adulterer was equal- | 


ly puniſh d with one guilty. of Murther : See LL. Ed- 


mundi Regis, cap. 4. Canttus punith'd Adultery with 

Banifhment; and had the Whores Ears and Note cropt 

off: See LL. part 2. 3 ** & 50. The: Bohemians pu- 
eading, as we may ſee in the 


nuh'd Adultery with Behez | 
Life of St. Adalbert ZJiſhop of Prague; Num. 9. With 


the old Franc ii the Adulterers were oblig d to Foot 
it naked through a+ Town or Village, which they 
calld Trotting on t. The Spaniards us d to caſtrate 


theſe Whoremaſters: Vid. Luc. Tudenſis de Bamba Rege, 
&  Luitprand lib. 6. cap. ult. LL. Elfredi Regis, cap. 25. 
Saxon. Gram. Hiftor. Dan. p. 27. Cc. By the Alcoran, 
a Twhiſh Woman; having Adultery prov d upon her 
dy Four Muſſulmen, is to be confin d in her Houle all 
her Life-time, Axoars Lat. g. But Azoara 34, thoſe 
taken in Adultery, are to be baſtinado d to a Hundred 
Blotes; and to lay more wei 2 the Puniſhment, 
the Alcoran adds; That it 4 uld not be lan ul for the 
Aulterer to Marry any Perſon excepting the Adultereſs,or 
ſome Heathen Idolatreſs.. To conclude, in Hungary, tis 
the Cuſtom to Bury thoſe Marry d Women alive, 
who had ſuffer d themſelves to be Debauchd. In the 
Primitive Church, Adultery was puniſh'd with Ex- 
communication, and the Perſons E. under Solemn, 
Pennance, ſometimes for their whole Life; ſometimes, 
only for a certain Number ot Years,” as appears b 
the Canons of a great many Provincial Councils 
Pope Zepherinus was the firſt that admitted Adulterers 
to Communion ; at which Relaxation, Tertullian was 
much offended. Sec D Pin Ecci. Hift. & . In the 
Language of Eccleſiaſtical Writers, thoſe Clergymen 


are ſaid to be Adulferers, who intrude into a Bthop's 
See, the Biſhop living; or are otherwiſe inſtrumental | 


in 8 ſuch an Intruder: The reaſon is, be- 


cauie the Biſhop is Spiritually Marty d to his Dioceſe. 


Liu Diaconus cap 14, & 17. D Freſne, Gloſſar. 
St. Cyprian, Cc. See 0 222 che. See Banijace 
Avebhiſbop of Aenta, Vol II. * Amma Mdarcelli 


Harmenopulie prochir. lib. G. G ut. Aichael - 
pe: «Attaliates. Snopſi | | tit. 70. Suden Uxor "S207 ICH bib, 3- 


lib. ag. cap. 1. Har 


— 


| cap. 11. Cujacius Oh ſer bat. lib. 6. cap. 11. Briſſonius ad 
Leg. Fol. de Adult. Theod. Marcil. ad Inftirut. Fuſti- 
man, Tc, > 27 RY | 
E&CHMALOTARCHE, the Princes or Go- 
vernors of the Jewiſh Tribes 1n their Captivity. In 
the Babyloniſh Captivity,” the Jews were us d gently, 
having Habuations and Lands aſſign d them; and not 
only permitted to live according to their own Cu- 
ſtoms, but hkewiſe indulg d to erect a ſort of Goa 
vernment within themſelves, under the Heads of their 
Tribes, or eAchmalntarche ; which Chi:fs of theirs 
were ſometimes preferr'd to Power and Truſt, under 
their reſpective Monarchs, as appears by the Hijtory of 
Daniel, and the Three Children? But generally their 
Buſineſs was to Try the C:ufes of their Coumrymen. 
The Court of this Magiſtracy was afterwards calld 
a Sanhedrim ; the principal Perſon of this Sanhedrim 
was call'd the Naf by the Rabbins. Thus the Baby- 
 lonian Gemara explains the Prorh. cy of Facob, Gen. 29. 
The Scepter ſhall not depart from Tudah, nw a Lam-giver 
from between his Feet, They interpret this Text, 1 fay, 
upon the eAchmalotarche, or Printes of the Captiviiy, 
who had the Scepter in their Hand; with 1eipet to 
their own Nation: And as tor the Paſſage of the Lan- 
giver between his Feet, this they affirm was fulfill'd in 
the Succeſſors of Hillel, who read publickly upon the 
Lay : And here the Gloſs obſerves rightly, That they 
Govern'd and Diſciplin'd the People as far as their 
Commuſſion from the Kings of Perſia would allow 
them. Further, we are'to take notice, that their Ju- 
riſdiction extended not only to the Two Tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, but to a great many other 1ſra- 
dites of the Ten Tribes, who had been ſome time be- 
tore carry d Captive into Media, as Foſephus relates; 
Indeed the Name of Jems was common io the whole 
Hfraeliti oy ation at the Captivity, or ſoon after. Hows. 
ever, theſe >E£chmalotarche, or Chiefs, were only cho- 
len out of the Tribe of Fudah:; which Cuſtom was AA 
begun by em at firſt, and is ſtill continued in the | "4 
Town of Bagdat, as the Rabbins report the Matter; and | _ 
particularly Benjamin Tadalenſss has a great deal upon 
this Subject in his Itinerarium: Neither is the Story 
mention d by Foſephus, concerning 8 ; who 
was of the Trice of Levi, a ſufficient Objection, tor | 
this Caſe was peculiar and extraordinary; for, accor- Cr 
ding to the ſtated Rules and Practice of that time, the 
Prince of the Captivity could not be Elected out of 
any other Tribe but that of Fudab, and the Family 
of David. The Rabbins oblerve this difference be- 
tween this Chief and the Naſi, or Preſident of the San- 
hedrim in Fudea : That the Babylonian «/Echmalotarche 
was oblig d to prove his Deſcent from David, but the 
Na might be choſen from any other Tribe at large. 
Theſe efchmalatarche,. when the Captivity: determi- 
ned, and the Jews return d to. their Country, were I 
ſucceeded by Generals or Governors, of whom. Zo- "3 
rubbabel was the firſt, and Fanm Hyrcanws the laſt.: *2 
And as the Jews of the old Captivity had their . | 
. malotarche in the room of a Prince, ſo thoſe Jews of 
the laſt Diſperſion, who ſurviy d tie Deſtruction, of 
r y the Romans, and were ſcatter d all the 
World over: Theſe, I ſay, had their Chiefs call d Ha- 
triarchs, to whom they ſubmitted, * on them 
- as their lawful Princes of the Line of 


avid; and 
therefore they ſucceeded. not by Election, but by He- 
reditary Right: Tho, as Thegdoret very well obierves, 
they were miſtaken in their Tribe and Yedegree. * Ge- 
mara, Babylon. ad tit. Sanhedrim cap. I. Fol. 5. Ferem. 
cap. 29. v. 5. Daniel. Selden de Synedriis. Foſeph. Antiq. 
Fad, lib. 15. cap. II. Orig. de Princip; lib. 2. CAP. 1. Epi- 
Phan. Dii putat: contra Ebion. Theodoret. Dial. 1. 
EDESI Us, a Chriſtian of Egypt, b 10 the 
Third Century, In the Perſecution ot the Chriſtians 
in the Reign ot Diocleſian, he was ſeveral times put to 
the Queſtion, and had likewiſe been put to the Mines. 
Upon his being at Alexandria, and perceiving the 
EH 
and Barbarity,, and putting the Religious Virgius in- 
to the . . Es Proteſſion, 
was 10 mov d at the Ulage,-as to take ſome uncom- 
mon — pe raaching the Judge; which Pro- 


vocation made the Court torture him without Mercy, 
= uf wig thiewihim into the Seay F Exeb; Ecclef, Hf. 
Wh $7 : awolldpes & coed „ | | 
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' £6 EON, (Briarew was ſometines fo,call'd) a | 
Gyant, and the Son of Tian and the Earth, The 
Poets in their Mythology have been ſo liberal as to 


give him an Hundred Hinds 
tell us likewiſe, That after : 
the other pretended Gods, fotm'd a Confpira- 
cy againſt Jupiter, with a Deſign to Dethrone him, 

this Agron, at the Inſtance of Thers, yuuy up in- 
to the Sky to take Jupiter's part. Thus the Matter is 
reported by Hemer in bis firſt Thad, where he tells ye 
that the Gods call'd this Gigantick Man Briareus, tho 
Mortals call'd him gen. Some other Poets have 
told the Story a different way, That eAge0n headed 
the Giants in their War upon Jupiter, and threw no 


Fifiy Heads. They 


leſs than a Hundred whole Rocks againſt the Sky him- 


fel. Homer, firſt Tiad. Virg. lib. 6. «AEneid. Oxid. & c. 
[But here, as Monſieur /Clerke obſerves, the Paſſage 
of Homer is ſomewhat miſrepreſented ; for in his firſt 

Ihiad, lie tells us the Deſign of the Gods was only 
to bind 5 piter. / „ 

KGTALA, the Wife of Diomedes, was fo Infa- 


mous, that ſhe proſtituted her telf to all Comers: Ve- 
nus is ſaid to poſſeſs her with this Brutiſh Paſſion, 1n | 


Revenge of the Wound ſhe had recery'd from her Hus- 
| band at the Siege of Troy. Dromedes not being able to 
bear his Wife's Scandalous ust, retir'd into 


Italy, where he was friendly receiv d by Daunus, and 


had part of his 1 call'd Magna Grecia aſſign d 
him * Servius in Virg. eAEneid. 11. Cc. | 


&GIDIUS, (Petrus Albienſis,) was ſent upon his 


Trayels into Greece, Aſia and Africa, by King Francis 
the Firft, to learn the Situation of the Countries. He 
fell into the Hands of Pirates, but aſterwards made 


his Efeape; but over- fatiguing himſelf with digeſting | , 
his Obſervations, he fell into a Fever, and died in 


| 5 Year of his Age, Amo 1555. His Works 
are, Deſcriptio Boſphori Thracia: Deſcriptio Urbis Conſtan- 
r inopolitane: De Piſcium Maſſilenfuum - Nominibus Gal 
liois, &. Latinis: De Elephanto. He' hkewiſe Tranſla- 
ted into Latin, Thebdorets Commentary 
Twelve Minor Prophets, and e/Elian's Sixteen 
the Hiftory of Animals. Than. Hiftor. GWS. 
-..X GIDTUS, a Roman, of the Family of the Co- 
lonni. He was Archbiſhop of Berry, and Preceptor to 
the Sons of Philip the Fair. He died at Avignon in 
1316. Cabellic us affirms of him, That no Author ſince 
St. Auſtin's time writ with greater Freedom and Exact- 
Heſs. He wrote, De Regimi ne Principum contra Boxifa- 
rm VIII. and ſeverall other Tracts in Phi loſophy and 


Divinity, very well eſteem d. This ¶Ægidius was Ge- 


neral o tay e Monks. Sabellicus T. 2. En- 
ind V. lib. 9. Trithem.\Poſſ. vin. Genebrard, Cc. 

A&GIDTUS, Carillus) a Spaniard, and Cardinal, 
of great Eminency. He was Tanocent the Sixth's Legate 
in Traly, where he compos'd i the:Diſturbances then on 


% 


Coll at Bononia at his -own Charge, which he en- 


e 
"dow een et "Revenues, for the Maintenance of 
a= Oe He died at Viterbo, and was 
buty'd at Aſißum in VUnibria, from whence he was 
carty d: to N. the Pilgrims that. came to ame at 
Pope undertàking fbr the Pardon of 


dhe ubrlee; che C 
2#their Sins, provided they would" take ſo Holy 
UBurthen upon their Shoulders. -'*:Tarapha de Reb. Hi- 
"Span. Plutina & Garimbertus de Hiris Pantif. 
GID TUS, (Fontana) of Hadua. This eHEgi- 
ius, upen the Irruption of Ariila, retired with le- 
veral Noble Families into che Shallows of the Adria- 
tie Gulph, and was che firſt - Chief Magiſtrate that 
"-gave-Laws to the ne-w Republick of Venice, which 
are ſtill: ealld Snliune, | bs | 
Hi RP. 
.EGI1DIUS, 3 ia Grecian, P. 
am Philoſopher: He lived in che -Bighth 5 
y, tiger! the Emperor Tiberius II. He bund None 


he, He Pal; andlunother, De feu: Boin 
--aceidehtally-wounded/withian)Artory,: hewoyld 


Aicim at daſt, and lab a great many Trafts a ew n 


= | ed Land Cenſtantiu who: re cullud ſol n zh H 
. viiffey he Wpund n have - * 4y _ 
16h" opportunity of e R 18 titi e. again 4 
eee f. Hias PR 
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9 ®GOBOLUSp4 Name: of Rr ut! Nu 
Ia tealon of it, it ſeems, is as follows ; Whew 
10% DE) | 


7 5 Neprune, and 
Ws; as, N ol | 
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Inhabitants of this Town kept the Diony/ia, or Anni- 
verſary Solemnity of Bacchus, they drank to that pitch 
of Qutrage and Diſtraction, that they murther'd one 

of Bacchas's Prieſts z upon which, this pretended 
Deity viſited them with a terrible Mortality. This 
made the Townſinen apply to Apollo's Oracle, by 
which they were directed to facrifice one of their 
handſomeſt Boys to Bacchus. The Pornienſes, having 
comply'd with this cruel Order for ſeveral Years, 
were at laſt inform'd: by Bacchns himſelf, that he was 
contented to accept of a Goat inſtead of the Humane 
Sacrifice; and from thence he had his Name of Ægo- 
bolus. * Gyraldus Synt. de Diis.. | ti” 

ELIUS, (Adanie) of Forwis, was, by bi Biath, 
two Removes from a Slave: When he was very old, 
he impeach'd'Lacizs Libo betore the Cenſors. At his 
Tryal, 1 the Great, upbraiding him with the 
Meaneſs bk Condition, and the Decrepidneſs of 
his Age, told him, That he look'd as if he was ſent from 
the Shades belon, to proſecute his Adverſary. Truly 
mpey (lays he) you are much in the right; I do 

really come from the Shades below to manage a 

Charge againſt L. Libo; and; to convince you ont, 
* when I was there among the Ghoſts, I faw Cu. Dowi- 
tut ÆEnobarbus all bloody, and weeping for his Mis- 
fortune: That notwithſtanding he was a Perſon of 
the Firſt Quality, of an unblameable Life, and a 
great Lover of his Country, he had the ill Fate to 
* be murtherd by your Order, in the prime of his 
* Youth, Here ikewiſe law Brutus, a Man of equal 

Quality with the former, miſerably ſlaſh d and man- 
gled, and laying it all at the Door of your Falſhood 
: and Cenelinu: Here allo I ia Cp, Carbo, who pro- 

tected your Perſon in your Minority, and was, as it 
were, a Guardian of your Fortune: 1 ſaw this Per- 

_ fon, I fay, in his third /Confulſhip, loaden with 

Irons of your putting on; and notwithſtanding all 
the Intreatics to ye tor better Uſage, murther d by 

* you againſt all Right and Reaſon, when he was in 
© the higheſt Poſt of the Government, and you your 

< ſelf no more than a Raman Knight. And to con- 

* clude with ye; I law Perpenna, who had gone 
through the Office of Prator in the lame-Curcum- 
ſtances of Miſery, and declaiming bitterly againſt 


c 
+ 
o 


e bullt a great many Caſtles, and founded a 


diane. Scardioni lib. 3. 


— 


1 


2 «wiſe 


your \Barbarities. And, in ſhort, all of em aging 
together, that they had the: Mistortune to he mur- 
der d by ſuch a Bay as yuu were, without 0 
© as being brought to their Txyal. Val. Max. lib. 6. 
cap. Rt CENT ee rait 715074 "$313 ; ty ! 3 $3; 
ELIUsS Ferns Ceſar; fotifo he was call d. after 
his Adoption by Adrian the Emperor, his Name be- 
tore being Cvionius Conmnotus; Nerus. Ne Was Sontin- 
Law to NMigrinus, and recommended to Adridy; for 
the Beauty and Gracefulnèſs ofthis Perſon. The Em- 
peror, to do him Honour atehis Adoption, celebrated 
the Ludi Circenſes, and 8 to the People - 
and Army. He likewiſe preferrid him tothe Pxætor- 
ſhip, and ſoon aſter made um Governor of Au 
nia, and at laſt rais d him to the Conſulſhip 
ing him a Sum of Money to defray the- 
the Office. Afterwards finding im ve 
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his Habit, took cave to lech uh hit Onality,. 
by and Mien of a Printe, had 4 A | 

in his e e mat - nb. inſignificant 
Man. He was | u, 0 
adopted, by 15 Emperor Maron: * Spartiang cap. 2, 
x. 6, Et an Adrien; tap« 23S AC od ag. 
3 MY LLA Vis, or the wylias Road, © call 
from the Conſul «Amlivs, It began at Placentia, and 
reach'd to Ariminum or Rimini. Ferrarius, makes three 
of theſe e/Emylian Roads. Hoffman Lexie. Uniuer . 
EMYLIUS ( Paulus) was Conſul with: Teren- 
bias Varro, and being oblig d by the raſhneſs of his 
Collegue, to Fight Hannibal at Cann his Life i 
the Battel, and was honourably bury d by the Fen : 

n 


His Son Lucius e/Emylins Paulus, havin 


Conſulſhip, after three times miſſing. the Election, 
Triumph. d for defeating the Lignrians. * Livy,lib. 5. 


Der. e . ͤ urban dn 
E MY LLUS, (Fegillus) a Roman Admiral. Liæy 
informs us, that he deteated Antiochus's Fleet, and that 
the Senate, being met in Apollo's Temple without the 
Walls, receiving Advice what a great Force he fought / 
againſt, and how many Men of War he bad taken 
and Sunk, voted him a Naval Triumph, Nemine con- 
tradicente. The Triumph was kept upon the firſt of | 
February, in which, there were Nine and forty Crowns 
made of Gold carry d, for a Show, in the Cavalcade. 
* Livy, lib. 7. Dec. 4. Sh ? 
&K&MYLIUS (Paulus). See Emilins, _ 
ANARIA. An Iſland in the Bay of Puteoli, now | 
call'd Iſchia, becauſe the Town in it reſembles a | 
Thigh. This Iſland was call'd e/Enaria, from the 


plenty of Copper Mines int. There were likewiſe 


Gold and Silver 1 and a great deal of Iron, 
| 


Stone and Salt. It is likewiſe famous for abundance 
of Cypreſs-Trees and Hot Baths, good againſt the 
Stone. Plin. lib. 3. cap.6. Strabo. See Morery, Vol. I. 
ENOs, a Town of Thrace ; Apollodorus in Ste- 
phanus calls it Poltyn:bria. Mela tells us, twas built 
y eAEneas, and gives it the Latitude of Forty two 
Degrees and Thirty Minutes. The modern Greeks call 
it Eno, and the Turks, Ignos; but notwithſtanding, ; 
Mela's Opinion, it was built long before e/Eneas's | 
time, at the Mouth of the River Hebrus, and in the 
Trojan War, ſent Auxiliaries to the Beſieg d: Beſides, 
this Town e/£n0s flouriſh'd as long as the Gracian 
Monarchy laſted, as appears from Prolomy, but the 
Town call'd «/Enca was deſtroy d by Caſſander, with 
{everal other Neighbouring Towns, at the building 
of Theſſalonica. * Salma. ad Solin. pag.161. __ 
AOLIA. Seven Iſlands between Italy and Sicily. | 
The old Names of em are, Hiera, Strongyle, Didyme, | 
Ericuſa, Phornicuſa, & Euonymos. They are now call'd, 
Lipari, Volcano, Stromboli, Saline, Panari, Alicur, Fe 


licur, and Uſtica. The Epiſcopal See ſtands in the Illand 


of Lipari, and is well Fortify d. Srrongyle is gene- 
ally een g; by obſerving of which Exhalat ons, 
the 1 


Cluver. lib. 2. cap. 14. Tc, ; 

AOLIUM SEES An laſtrument which, 
without being touch'd by any body, makes admira- 
ble Muſick, only by the Winds playing upon the 


2 8 
Strings; for at firſt, People fancy that they hear a ER A. A Term in Chronology, made uſe of by 


Ring ot Bells at a diſtance; ſoon after, they imagine 
themſelves entertain'd with the Muſick of an Organ : 
this Muſical Inſtrument is kept in the Maſæum Kir- 
cherianum. The way ol making of it is lixewiſe men- 
tion d by Kircher, in his Magia Phonotattica, and in 
his Phonurgia. * Hoffman. Lexic. Univerſ. 
PII Us5, King of the Meſſenians, and Son 
of Chreſphontes and Merope. He was Educated in Ar- 
cadia, at Cypſelus, his Mothers Fathers Court: Being 
gion up, = kill'd Polyphontes, who marry'd-his Mo- 

ther againſt her will, and thus he recover'd bis Fa- 
thers Kingdom. In his time, Agis, Euryſthenides, and 
Sous Proclides, Reign d in Sparta, and Laius in Arcadia. 
Slaucus Raign'd after him. From this eApytus, his 
Succeſſors were call d Æpytidæ, and when the firſt 
War broke out between the Adeſſenians and Lacede- 
”:0nans, a Virgin of this Royal Family was order d 
to be Sacrific d by the Delphian Oracle; and it falling 
to the Lot of Heiſeuss Daughter to be the Perſon, 
the made a ſhift to get out of the way; upon which, 


K 275 


ather to Antoninus Vernt, who was 


at Canne, loſt his Life in | 


| wiſe did 


ariners can give a gueſs which way the Wind 
will fit. * Strabo, lib. 6. Pliny, lib. 3. cap. 8, & 9. 
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This Place was fo call'd' 
5. a Roman i ho had a 
was raz d hy the Order of L. 
M4 to aim at the 

es do the 


cs ; up The de 
nate, who look t upon it as an Affair of gg. 
Conſequence, that ey immediately apply'd to the 
laſt Expedient of a Diffator, and pitch d upon Cimin- 


purſu'd, and killd. by Servitins. The. Dittator or- 
der d his Houſe ſhould be raz d, and that no Perſon 
ſhould ever have the Liberty to build where it ood +. 
And to bay ang the Memory of ths. {reaſon the 
better, the Place was call d EHAgquimel ium, quaſi ab 
equata Domo Melii; which agree s with. Ciceros Ac- + 
count of it, Meli regnum appetentit, domus eſt cumpla- 


nata. * 8 Domo ſun, Livy, lib. 4. Dec. 1. &c. 


EAQUINOX. The A Grant, in their Hiero- 
glyphicks, us d to Repreſent it by a Gnscephalus 


im a ſitting Poſture; it being the Nature of this An- 


nimal, to Urine Twelve times a Day at the Ægui· 
naxes, at equal Diſtances of Time 1 he like- 
wo Nights together at the ſame Seaſon: 
Wherefore when Triſmegifas, had divided the * 
noxial Day into Twelve Parts for the Egyprians, they 
afterwards had a Cynocephalus cut LE Waret- 
Hour-glaſſes: The Egyptians found out the Solftices 
and e/£quinoxes by their Obſervation of the Shadow, 
which they reduc'd to the Art of Dialling, The 
Solſtices and Aquino es were thus found out by 
Anaximander for the Greeks, and thus the Lacedemoni- 
ans had a Dial, by which they knew, when the 
Days and Nights were of an equal length; and 
when the Sun enter d Cancer and Capricorn: eto, 
the Famous Aſtronomer, made his Heliotropum effi- 
vum in Athens for this purpaſe, which, to ſpeak pro- 
perly, were Æquinoxial Dials; However, the Lines 
and Diſtinctions of em, being only Underſtood 
by Mathematiciant, they ſigaify'd no more in Com- 
mon Uſe, but only to Inform the People, when 
the Solffices and e/Equinoxes came up: Iis true, the 
Underſtanding, of this was very uſetul in Hus u. 
and therefore in tlie Squares, and other Publick Pla- 
ces in Towns, the Aſtronomers uſe to fix Dials, to 
aſcertain the «£quinoxes and Solſtices, and to mark 
how many Days they were paſt or to come: But 
then, as to the Diviſion of the Day, to know what 
time they were'to go to Dinner or Supper, to be up- 
on the Change, or to keep the time of their Appoint- 
ment with a Freind; to do this, they went another 
way to Work, i. e. by Meaſuring the length ot the 
Shadow with their Feet: Concerning which Matter, 


| the Reader may fee more in Salmafrus upon Solinus, 


& deinc. 


Spanith Authors, to ſhe the beginning of ſome re- 
markable Change, as that of the beginning of the 
Princes Reigns tor the purpoſe; *Tis generally be- 
liey'd,that the Spamith Æra was ſettled, and ſo call'd, 
from a certain Tribute laid Upon the Spaniards by the 
—_—_— Auguſius. The Edict for this Tribute, was 
drawn up at Kome. Thirty nine Years before the In- 
carnation of our Lord, in the Conſulſhip of L. 
Marcus Cenſorius or Cenſorinus, and of C. Calviſmus Sa- 
binus in the 715th: Year of Rome; and was Publiſh d 
at Tarragon in Spain the Year following, from 
whence the beginning of this Era is dated. Thoſe 
who. are deſirous to enquire further into the Name, 
Original and Setling of this Æra, may Conſult the 
Authors, cited at the bottom of the Article. In the 
mean time we may obſerve, that all People are agree d 
that this ra commences Thirty eight Years Before 
the Birth of our Saviour, and that it has been all a- 


long made uſe of in Spain till 1351, in which they 
began to Compute from the Iucarnatiun. I think 5 
* | pi- 
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oh 
alins Ceſar, that is, the 716th: 
var thopfand and Txterinth of ie World, and the 
4 ben of the 7 7 Period, pet Clndias Pulcher, 
and C. Nor bun Flags: being Conſuls: And here we 
ny obſerye, that . te of yu on who 
How his Chronology, ate miltaken Two Years, in 
oh He bein 2 this ra in the Sixth Year. 


zing the carnation two Years" too much for- 


lacing the beginnt ONCOL Ws 
Fe 55 Th were led into this Miftake, by 


take notice, that 


rd, 2s OTIS obſery'd. We are alſo to 
a 


is term Bra, was at firſt appl. d 
to none b it the #niſh Chronology, and darch 


if other Epoche have been "ſince mark d by 


A 


7 
Denomination, twas only in Imitation of the = | 
wif 


ard. The'othet moſt Remarkable «74,8, or Uhr 

nological Epocha's, are thoſe of Nebonaſſar, common- 
Iy xt to the 26th of Feby»ary, in the 3977th Year of 
fla ulian Period, che firſt Year of the 3th Olympiad 
and öth of Nome, and '312th before the Incarnation, 
when Selecur Wie anor ſettled himſelf in Syria 


* 


12 Vears after che Death of Alexander the Great. 


* Buyon.” Torniel.: Genebrard. 'Gorilon, Kepler, Petavins, 
Spondanus, Sedliper, Calviſius, Salivan, 1 Cuſpinian. 
Mnuphrius; Pertrias, Salmeron, Suarez, oſcus, Helvicas, 


Riceioli, Dicleſian e- 

and for the Arabian, ſee Hegira.' - SITY] 
AESCHYLUS, a Tragick Poet, born at Athens. 

Chronologers are not perfect! 15 75 . 

the Year of his Birth. However, there's no difficulty 

to come pretty near it; for tis certain, he Signalizd 

himſelf at the Battels of Marathon, Salamis and PI- 


6; For the Dicleſſan era, ſee Diocleſian ; 


ted. He pretended that Bacchus, ap to him 
a Dream, commanded him to write Tragedies, and, 


it: may be, twas upon the account of this Story, That 
ſome People ſaid, he never us d to ſet Pen to Paper 


till he had taken a large Glaſs. As to his Character; 
his Genius ſeems Noble, Soldier-like, and willing to 
transfuſe it ſelf into the Audience, and Inſpire with 
a Spirit of Bravery: To this purpoſe, his Stile is 
Pompous, Martial, and Enterprizing ; but his Meta] 
is not always under Management: His Inclinations 
for the Sublime, carries him too far. He is ſometimes 
Embarrasd with Epithites. His Metaphors arc too 
Sriff and far fetch d, and he riſes rather in Sound, than 
in: Senſe: However, generally ſpeaking, his Materials 
are both ſhining and ſolid, and his Thoughts ny 


and uncommon. As to Tragedy; we muſt not look 
upon him as the Inventer of it, tho he refin d conſi- 


derably upon thoſe that went before him, and brought 
it pretty near its Perfection. Monſieur Dacier obſerves, 
That 
Tragedy, put e&ſchylus upon the thought of carrying 
it lors and, in order to make the Entertainment 


more agreeable, he gave his Actors Vis ard Macks, | 


Bukins, and drels'd em more like . of Quality. 
He likewiſe added a ſecond Actor, and contracted the 


concerning 


ring to him in 


e Improvements which Theſpis had made in 


_ 


Songs of the 'Chorus. He has likewiſe the Commen- 
dation of avoiding Murther upon the Stage; ſuch 


{ort of Repreſentations being naturally Diſagreeable 
to the Senſes of the Spectators. He likewiſe leſſen d 
the Number of the Chorus upon this occaſion : In his 
Tragedy of the Eumenidei, the Chorus conſiſted of Fit- 
iv Perſons, which being habited in formidable Drefles, 
with Snakes about their Heads, &'c. the Women in the 
Theatre that were with Child miſcarryd with the 
Spectaele, and the little Chidren fell into a Swoon ; 
upon winch, there was an Order made, That the Chorus 
ſhould be flinted to Fifteen Perſons. Philoftratus 
[peaks very honourably of eAſchylus's Improving the 
Theatre ; he tells us, That the Decorations, the Ma- 
clunes, the Tombs, the Altars, the Ghoſts Furies, and 
Trumpets, which were ſeen 2 the Stage, were all 
the Invention of this Poet. e£ſchylus having enjoyed 
the Reputation of the belt Tragick Poet for a great 
while, had at laſt the Misfortune to be over-topt by 
Sophecles, then a very young Man: Being thus, as it 
were, beaten out of the Fn, he quitted his Country, 
and retired to the Court of Hiers King of Sicily. 
He liy'd but Three ears after his Arrival in this 
Iſland. The Bowrghers of Gelee Erected him a Monu- 
ment with a handſome Inſcription, and the Atheni- 
ans, gave a Publique Mark of the Eſteem they had 


bet Wis Thagiliies, by mäkinz ah Order they ſhbuld 

Rd | og Ne but Ser of theſe 
| Tragedjes remaining, notwithiſtanding the Author 
wrote a Con 


A ſelhlut, is 2 1 eee in 
1663, b e Stanley Elqs V offias, de Poet Gret. 
Phill atus iy Ata 75 lib. 6. cap. 6. 'Scholiaft. 

- Fualias. Pollux, lib. 4. c. 15. Daci- 


on other Towns. 


8 
be Acted a eath * We 


erable number; the beſt 


Ariſtophan."tn Equit, Fulias Poll. | 
er Sur re 10, Stanley's /Eſchylns. See Engl. 


KE , a Woman 


of Laudicea in Syria, who, 
Sex. Phlegon Trallianus, Manu! Zi 
Emperor, tells ye, He ſaw this Perſon after her Me- 


tamorphoſis ;/that her Name was turm d to lerus, 


when Macrinus was Governor of Athens, in the Con- 
ſulſhip' of L. Lamia and A lianut Vetus. Phlegon. 
Trall lib, de Mirab. Hoffnan. 
AT H ES, General to Dromichates King bf Thrace, 
deſerted to n under pretence of Diſſatisfacti- 
on. When he was throughly truſted by hib new 
Maſter, he, ee him wrong Meaſures on purpoſe 
and brought the Macedonian Army into à very ill 
condition; When Drowichetts found em ſo weaken'd 
with want of Proviſions he took his Opportunity, 
and ſet upon them, 1 and all his 
Forces in Pieces, to the Num 
fand. * Polyenzs, lib. 7, cap. . 
 &TOLVUS, Son of Mars or Endymion, happen- 
ing to kill a Man by Chance-medley, withdrew into 
the Country afterwards from him, call'd eAroliz. 
Here his Son Pleuron was born, who left his Name 
upon a City of e/Erolia: This Pleuron had two Sons, 
Cures and Clos, who likewiſe left their Names up- 
ns. * Hoffman. ' | 
 *AFER (Domitins): A conſiderable Orator and 
Lawyer. It happen'd one time, that the Emperor 
Caligula was his Adverſary in the Court, and pleaded 
in Perſon againſt him. Afer, inſtead of defending 
himſelf, fell a repeating the Argument of this Prince 
with a great deal of Admiration, and then falling 


upon his ime A begging his Pardon, told him, 
A 


He was more afraid of Cali 
his being an Emperor. This Flattery tickl'd the Em- 
peror's Fancy to that degree, that he not only par- 
don'd him, but made him Conſul : The Truth is, 
his Fault was but a ſmall one, for he had ſet up a 
Statue for Caligula, and obſerv'd in the Inſcription, 
That this Prince had been Contul twice at 27 Years 
of Age. Now Domitius fancy'd he had made his 
Court handſomely by this Obſervation ; but the Em- 
peror had him proſecuted, pretending that Afer had 
reproach'd him with Breach of Law, by being Con- 
ſul before his time. * Dion. Caſe, lib. 59. Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor. See Morery, Vol. I. E 
' -AGAGES, or Facche: A violent ſavage People 
near the Center of Africa. In the Vear 1560, they 
attack d the Kingdom of Congo, and, after a prodi- 
gious Slaughter, made themſelves Mafters of it. This 
happen d in the Reign of Ring Alvarez I. who, with 
with the remainder of his Subjects, was forc'd to fly 
into the {mall Iſland Zaire, where they ſuffer'd to the 
laſt Extremity. When the News of this Misfortune 
came to Schollen King of Portugal, he ſent over Fran- 
cis dGovia with an Army, who defeated the Ae 
and clear d the Country of em. Thus Alvarez being 
reſtor d, held it till his Death, which happen d in the 
Year 1580. Hornius Orb. Imp. pag. 467. | 

* AGA PA. Entertainments in the Primitive 
Church. They were made principally upon Three 
Accounts: At Weddings, to which the Biſhop was 
invited ; theſe were call'd Agape Nuptiales : Upon 
the Feſtivals of Martyrs ; theſe went under the Name 
of Natalitie, and were kept in Churches: The 
third of theſe Entertainments was at Funerals, and 
call'd Agape Funerales Concerning theſe laſt, Cle- 
mens, in the Eighth Book of the Apoſtolical Conſti- 
tutions, gives this Direction, Ton, lays he, that are 
invited to 4 Funeral Entertainment, take care that you do 
nothing Aw nith the Character of a Chriſtian, that 
You may not be unqualify'd to pray to God for the Deceas d. 
The Magnificence of thete Fatal Treats is com- 
mended by St. Paulinut, where he mentions Aletius, 
who had made one of em for his Wife Aufina 25 the 
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Vatican Church: Ton have, fays he, drawn together 4 
great number of dur Bene factors into the el Pa- 

ace ; 1 mean, the poor Chriſtians that are forc d to beg for 

their Living. He enlarges farther upon the noble 
Charity of Aletins in thus Regaling the Poor. In 
roceſs of Time, Abuſes happening to creep into theſe 
ntertainments, all the Agape were ſuppreſs'd by De- 
crees of Council: However, there are ſome little Re- 


ſemblances of em ſtill remaining in the Churches of 
the Levant, where, at Funerals and Feſtival Solemni- | 


ties, there are Religious Entertainments held publick- 
ly, not in Churches, but either 1n Tents or private 
Houſes. A ſtately Feaſt of this kind at Mount Libanus 
is deſcribd by Dominicus Macer, who was preſent at 
it, in the Year 1624, when he was ſent by the Pope 
to the Patriarch of Feruſalem This Solemnity was 
kept in the Patriarchal Churches, the Biſhops, Clergy, 
and a vaſt number of People being got together. 
The Monaſtery of Mount Libanus being only allow'd 
to cat Fleſh upon this Day, but the Patriarch, with 


the reſt of the Monks and Biſhops of this Order, | 


din d by themſelves; for being under the Rule of 
Anthony the Abbot, they are oblig'd to a perpetual 
Abſtinence from Fleſh, Further, in the- Country 
Churches of the Iſland of Maltha, when any Reli- 
gious Feſtival is kept, tis the Cuſtom after Yeſpers to 
diſtribute Pieces of Meat, with ſome Fruit, to the Peo- 
ple. Upon theſe Occaſions, the Greeks treat the Poor 
with Cakes, and at Funerals they give em parch'd 
Corn bleſs d by the Prieſts, and made Pallatable by 
a ſort of Contetion. * Paulinus, Ep. 8 1. Concil. Lao- 
dicean. Tertullian. 22 9 9. Macer Hierolex. 
Spelman Gloſſ. Cc. See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 
AGIOSYMANDRUM. A Wooden In- 
ſtrument, ſo calld by the modern Greeks, which 
ſerves inſtead of a Bell to call the People to Church, 
the urls not allowing 'em the Uſe of Bells, for fear 
of Ringing the People into Rebellion. Theſe Woo- 
den Knockers were made uſe of in the Eaſtern Chur- 
ches a great while ago, as appears from Macers Ob- 
ſervation from the Seventh General Council, where 
mention being made of the Kelicts of the Martyr 
| 2 *tis ſaid, When they came near the Holy City 
of Cæſarea, there were extraordinary Signs of Rejoycing, 
theſe Wooden Bells were rung, and the People went out of 
the Gate 10 meet the Relicks : But generally theſe Woo- 
den Conveniencies were made uſe of only at Fune- 
rals. See Macer in Campana. Hoffman. | 
Als II. King of Lacedemon, deſcended in a 
Right Line from Ageſilaus II. had a very unfortunate 
End. He fat up a Reformation upon Lycargus's Plan, 
but the Enterprize prov'd too big for him, it being 
very unacceptable to all Men of Fortune, and like- 
wile to thote who had been us'd to a Life of Liberty 
and Pleaſure, it being Death to theſe fort of People 
to ſubmit to the old Diſcipline of Lacedemon. Agis, 
however, tho in the heighth of his Youth, had a 
noble Ambition to bring the People up to the old 
Standard; and as the Project came out of his own 
Head, ſo he practis d firſt upon himſelf. His Equi- 
age and his Table were juſt according to the old 
rugality, which was a very extraordinary Inſtance 
of Mortification in a Perſon that had been bred to 
State and Luxury, both by his Mother and his Grand- 
mother. When he firft began to feel the Pulſe, and ſound 
the Temper of his Subjects, he found the young Fry 
much leſs averſe to his Reformation, than thoſe who 
had liv'd longer, and been tinctur d with the Cor- 


to bring the Women too, their Intereſt being then 
greater than ever. Ageſilauss Mother found no Ac- 
count in this new Diſcipline; for the was likely to 
lole a great part of her Eſtate, which gave her an 
Opportunity of managing Publick Buſineſs. She 
therefore appeared againſt her Son Agi at firſt, and 


treated him like a Viſionary Fellow; but Agefilans's | 


Brother, whom Agis had engag d in his Deſign, ma- 
nag d this Lady 10 handſoinly, that he brough her 
over ſo far, that ſhe promis d to promote the Under- 
taking, Upon this, the endeavour'd to gain the Wo- 
men; but theſe, inſtead of complying, addreſs d Leo- 

nidas, the other King of Lacedemon, to countermine 
the e wid woke | 


not appear openly againift it, for fear of provoking 


perfected, if 


t Leave to viſit her Son in the 
ruption of the Age. He found the greateſt Difficulty | 


FIR 


the Populace, who were likely to be the better for 

the Reformation. This Prince therefore thought it 
his beſt way to work in the dark, to ſpread Jealou- 
ſies, and throw out Suſpicions, as if Agrs had a mind 
to graſp at Arbitrary Power, under this Pretence, 
of Levelling Fortunes, and Reducing the Wealthy. 
However, Agis venturd to bring in a Biff to Cancel 
all Debts, and to come to a new Diviſion of Lands : 
Leonidas, being ſupported by the Men of Eſtates, ap- 
pear'd ſo vigorouſly againff this Bill, that he carry d 
it by the Majority of one Vote. However, he paid 


dearly for getting on't thrown out of the Hoyſe; for 


Lyſander, one of the Ephori, who had been a great 
Stickler for the Reformation, had him Impeach d, 
pretended to prove him guilty of Male-Adminiſtra- 
tion, from ſome certain Obſervations in Augury; 
and perſuaded one Cleombrotus, of the Bloud Royal, 
and Leonidas s Son- in-Law, to graſp at the Scepter. 
Leonidas, being terribly frighted, fled to the Sanctua- 
ry of a Temple ; whither his Daughter, Cleombrorur's 
Lady, came to him. He was Summon'd into the 
Court to juſtify himſelf, and upon his failing to ap- 
pear, they declar d his Crown forfeited, and gave it 


to Cleombrotus : However, he got the liberty to with- 


draw to Tegæa. Afterwards the Tide began to turn: 
tor the new Ephori proſecuted Lyſander and Mandro- 
clidas, for acting againſt the Conſtitution ; upon 
which, the Perſons impeach d perinaded the two Kings 
to joyn their Intereſt and Caſheer theſe Ephori: This 
Motion was accordingly executed, but not withour 
occaſioning a great Diſturbance and Diſſatisfaction in 
the Town. Asgeſilaus, one of the new Ephori, had 


certainly got Leonidas murder d upon the Road to 


Tegea, if Ait had not ſent him off with a ſtrong 
Guard. And now the Reformation might have been 
6 Age ſilaus had not found an Expedient to 
diſapppint the good Deſign of the Two Kings. While 
Moe were in this Condition, the Achei ſent to the 
Lacedemonians for Auxiliaries : Their Requeſt was 
granted; and Agis had the Command of their Troops; 
in which Campaigne he gain d a great deal of Repu- 
tation. At his return home, he found Matters ſtrange- 
ly imbroyl'd by the Cunning of Ageſilaus, inſomuch 
that it was impoſſible for Him to ſtand his Ground: 
In ſhort, Leonidas was recall'd to Lacedemon: Agi. 
was glad to take Sanctuary in one Temple, and 
Jeombrotus in another. The Queen of this latter 
Prince behav'd her ſelf to Adnuration in the Jun- 
ture. As for Leonidas, he was contented at firſt to 
get his Son-1n-Law baniſh'd ; after which, he made 
it his Buſineſs to compleat the Ruine of Agi. One 
of the Ephori, who was willing not to be neceſſitated 
to pay a Sum of Money borrow'd of Ageſifrata, was 
the principal Cauſe of the Misfortune of this Family. 
As for Agis, he never ſtirrd out of his Sanctuary; 
unleſs it were for the Convenience of Bathing: No] 
one day, as he was coming back from the Bagnio to 
his Temple, this Ephorus haul'd him into Priſon ; 
upon this, there was an Indictment drawn up againſt 
him, and being Caſt at his Tri he was put into the 
Executioners hands. His Mother and his Grand- 
mother made great Application, that a King of La- 
cedemon might have the Liberty to Argue for hunſelt 
before the People but his Enemies apprehending he 
might make too ſtrong an Impreſſion upon the Croud, 
got him (ſtrangled immediately. That Ephorut, who 
ow d Agiſſtrata a Sum of Moneys We this Princeſs 
riſon, allowing the 
ſame Liberty to his Grandmother, and then had em 
both ſtrangled there one after another. 420 ata re- 
ſign d her Life very bravely, and behav d her {elf to 
all 1maginable Advantage under this Barbarity. 4- 
gis's Queen, a very rich and prudent Lady, and oue 
of the fineſt Women in all Greece, was dragg d out 
of her Apartments by King Leonidas, and forc d to 
marry his Son, who was then very low in his Mino- 


rity. His Name was Cleomenes ; he Reign d after his 
Father, and endeavouring to ter Agiss Project 


on 
foot, came to an End no leſs Tragical. This gu 
dyed in the Hundred and thirty fifth Olympiad. 


Plutarch in Agide 


it miſcarry. Leonidas durſt | 


Et Cleom. Mear ſits, de Regno La- 

peg. See Engl. Morery, Vol. © 
x 68 DEI: Is a Prayer, ſaid to be firſt In 
bete in the Maſs by Pope Seine, cha cher wahr 
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pieces of Gold, &c. in the Figure of 


AGN_ 


2 


* 2 


it of greater Antiquity and that Sergius, only Intro- | 


duced the Cuſtom of Pronouncing Agnus Dei thrice 
in the Maſs, it being only once Pronounc d betore. 
it the Pronunciation of this Agnus Dei, all the Choir 
bow. Farther, there are a fort of Religious Coins, 
(as we may call em) made of Wax, and call d Ag- 
nus. Dei, by the Roman Catholicks, becauſe there is 
the Figure of a, Lamb ſtampt upon em, in Alluſion 
to the Suffering Character of our Saviour. The Hiſto- 
ry of this Matter, is given by Da Freſne, from Sir- 
mond us: Twas formerly the Gen, ſays he, that ſome 
Parts of the Paſchal Taper ( 7 upon the Saturday be- 
fore Faſter) ſhould be diſtributed to the People after the 
Holy Communion upon Low Sunday, that they might make 
a Funugation in the Honſes with it, or make uſe of it Jor 4 
Preſervative againſt Thunder or Lightning, and to pre- 
vent evil Spirits from doing their Fields and Vineyards 


any Miſchief ; which Cuſtom was formerly prattis'd out of | 
the Ti ny Rome; for at Rome, inſtead of a Paſchal Taper, 


the Archdeacon ufd to Conſecrate Wax mixt nith Oyl,out of 
which making the Figure of Lambs, he diſtributed them 
among the People upon the Day above-mention'd ; which 
| gave a Riſe to the Cuſtom of n Effigies of the 
1 of God, which Effigies were Conſecrated by the Popes 
themſelves with great Solemnity. And whereas 'twas the 
Ancient Cuſtom, as Amalarius obſerves, to Diſtri- 
bute em in Eafter week, and to Conſecrate em at 
ſeveral times in different Manners; now the Pope 
bleſſes em in the firſt Year of his Pontificate, which 
he repeats every Seventh Year, the firſt Sunday after 
Eaſter the Matter of which they are made is prepar d 
by the Sacriſtan, with the Aſliſtance of the Clergy 
and Monks, a Yeat beforchand: Then the Pope 1n 
his Pontifical - Habit, upon the Wedneſday before 
Eaſter, pouring ſome Balſoms and other Ointments 
upon 'em, pronounces a Form of Prayer out of the 
Ceremonial ; then putting a Linnen Apron before him, 
with the Cardinals about him, he dips em in Holy 
Water, and then pulling 'em out, ſpreads 'em upon 
clean Towels to dry; then he bleſſes again: After- 
wards they are put into Boxes, and kept till Low- 
Sunday, upon which Day, after the daſs of Agnus 
Dei and the Communion are over, the Subdeacons 
brings a Baſon full of theſe Waxen Effgies, the Croſs 
being carry'd before him, and when he comes to the 
Door of the Pope's Chapel, he pronounces theſe Words 
with a very loud Voice: Pater Sancte, if ſunt Agni 
Novelli qui annunciaverunt vobis Hallelujah; modo veni- 
unt ad Fontes, repleti ſunt charitate, Hallelujah. i. e. 
Holy Father, beſt are the Toung Lambs, who have de- 
clar d Hallelujah to thee, they come now to the Waters, being 
fill d with charity, Hallulejah. Theſe words are twice 
repeated, once in the middle of the Chapel, and the 
laft time juſt before the Pope's Throne: The Pope, 
upon his receiving them from the Subdeacon, gives 
em firſt to the Cardinals, who put em in their 180 
After this, they are diſtributed to the Biſhops and other 
Prelates; Mallaſridus will have theſe Ceremonies firſt 
introduced by Gregory the Great. Albinus Flacgus, in 
his Book De Divinis Offiiis, gives an account of theVir- 
tues attributed by the Church of Keme to theſe Wax- 


en Medals, which are ſtrain d up too near the Efficac 


of that Immaculate Lamb, which takes away the Sins of the 
World. As appears by thoſe Verſes, which, together 
with Three Agnus Dei, were ſent as a Preſent to the 
Greek Emperor by Urban V. 


Balſamus & Munda cera cum Chryſmatis unda, 
Canficiunt Agnum, quod munus do tibi magnum. 
Peccatum Jrangit, ut Chriſti ſanguis & angit, 
Pregnans ſervatur, ſimul & partus liberatur; 
Dona defert Dignis, virtutem deſtruit Ignis; 
Portatus Monte, de Huctibus eripit unde. 


For theſe Reaſons, it is only permitted to thoſe in 
Orders to touch em; and to Paint em with Colours, 
is no leſs than Excommunication by the Conſtitution 
of Gregory XIII, made 1572; neither is it lawful 


to {ell em. Tis Baroniuss Opinion, That theſe Agnus 


Dei came in the room of the Heathen Bulle, it being cuſto- 
mary, as he takes notice, with the Pagans, to hang lutle 

© as or little Globes, 
about their Childrens Necks, to preſerve em from the force 
of Wichcraft : "Twas therefore, as the Cardinal goes on, 


ww 


thought Adviſeable ro turn this Superſtitions Pratlice into a 
Religions Cuſtom, and to make little Bulle or Chriſtian Am- 
3 out of this Holy Wax, with a Figure of a Lamb 
5 em, as a Symbolical Repreſentation of our Saviour, 
owever the Biſhops of the Sixth Con/tantinopolitan 
Council difallow'd the Repreſenting our Saviour in 
the Figure of a Lamb, affirming, That theſe things were 
only Figures and Shadows of the Old Lam, and therefore 
order d that the Agnus Dei, or Lamb of God, ſhould onl 
be Repreſented under a Humane Form. Alcuinus de 
Officiis Divinis. Durandus Ration. lib. 6. cap. 79. Zuc- 
chins, Hiſtor. Mogunt. Mallaſridus, cap. 22, Azorins 
cap. 9. Oueſt, 31. Baron A. C. 58. Numb. 76. &c. 
AGRICOLA ( Fohn ). See {ſtbians. | 
AGUIRRE (Aichael de + Born at A. peitia in 
the Dioceſs of Pampeluna, in the Province of Guipaſ- 


Philip II, King of Spain's Right to the Crown of 
Portugal. He was a Judge of ſeveral Courts in the 
Kingdom of Naples, a Member of the Council of 
Granada, and Fee in 1588. Thoſe who continue 
the Work of Nicholas Antonio, will be furniſh'd with 
an Aguirre of a greater Character than him laſt men- 
tion d, I mean the Benedictine Joſeph Saenz de Agnirre, 
a very Learned Man of the Ith Century. He 


ſition in Spain, Chief Reader upon the Scripture in the 
Univerſity of Salamanca; he was likewite Abbot of 
the College of St. Vincent, and was made Cardinal 

Innocent XI, in 1686. He was engag d in a great De- 
ſign (viz.) of Publiſhing all the Spaniſh Councils, 
which he workt at ay cloſe after he was made a 
Cardinal. Thoſe who have a mind to look over his 
Plan, may read his Prodromus, Publiſh'd at Salamanca 
in 1686. There is likewiſe an Extract of it in the 
Atta Lypſeice for the Month of February 1688. The 
Abbot d Ia Roque has like wiſe mention d it in his Jour- 
nal of January 13. 1687. Aguirre was generally 
thought, for ſome time, the Author of a Learned 
Tract againſt the Declaration of the Clergy of France 
in 1682; the Title of it is, Tractatus de Libertatibus 
Eecleſiæ G allicane continens amplam Diſcuſſionem Declar a« 


riſais, mandato Regio congregati Anno 1682, Auttore 
25 EA Theolog. "a odii apud Matheum Ho- 
dium 1684, ſuperiorum permiſſu. The Reaſon why this 
ook was ſuppos d to be written by 4 Aguirre, was 
not without Colour, conſidering how much this Car- 
dinal was a Friend to the Doctrines of the Roman Ca- 
tholicks in Zaly ; and how warmly he was concern'd 
to prevent the Court of Rome and France from comin 
to an Accommodation, Which, notwithſtanding his 
Oppoſition, was finiſh'd in 1693. But now we are 
inform'd by the Hifory of the Works of the Learned, 
(for the Month of May, 1696. page 426.) That this 
Tractatibus de Libertatibus, Cc. was written by one 


retire to Rome for appearing againſt the Regale. 
ALAHGABAL: The Name of an Idol a- 
mong the Syrians, trom whence the Rowan Emperor 
Antoninus was call d Heliog abalus. Scaliger and Caſau- 
bon will have it ſignifie, The God of a Mountain, but 
then they do not ſeem to be clear, either in fixing the 
Place, or aſſigning the Title. To proceed therefore to 
3 t ſtands upon better Authority. Now 
Alahgabalus was a pretended Deity peculiar to Emiſſa 
in which Town Heliogabalus being born, was a Prieſt 


Jeni worſhip'd the Sun in the Figure of a great Stone, 
which they believ'd tumbl'd down from the Sky for 
that purpoſe ; from whence they gave the Sun the 


| Name of Alahgabal, i. e. A God Mountain, for the Ef- 


figies of it was a vaſt rough Stone reſembling a Rock 


or Mountain. In this Town of Emiſſa, there was a 


molt magnificent Temple built by the Phenicians for 
the Idol above-mention d. It appears by the Coins, 
that the Sun was worſhip'd under this Name of Alah- 
gabalas, and not Jupiter; for thus the Inſcriptions 
are explain d, both by Dion Caſſms and Herodian, From 
hence we may underſtand, that moſt of the Eaſtern 
Nations, and particularly the Er worſhip d the 
Sun as their panciped ty. Iis true, this Planet 


| 


had a diſtin& Name almoſt in every City. Among 
the Emiſent he was call'd Elagabalns ; The 1 
e | call. 


coa. He profeſs d the Law, and wrote in Defence of 


was Cenſor and Secretary to the High Court of Inqui- 


tionis Fatte ab illuſtriſſimis Archiepiſcopis & Epiſcopis, Pa- 


Anthonius Charlus, a French Prieſt, who was forc'd to 


to this Idol; for we are to obſerve, That the Emiſ- 
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cap. 3. 


em near the Palus Mæotis and the 7 ana 
| ſcribes a terrible Irruption 2 made into Media 


1 — 


calld him Malacbelus and Aglibalus: The Babylonians, 
Belus: And thus with other Nations he had difterent 
Appellations.” When Heliog abalus carne to the Em- 
n, + molt ſtately Temple in a Village, where 
formerly Marcus Antoninus had built a little Temple 
in Honour of his Empreſs Fauſtina. * Herodian, lib. 5 7 
Spartian in Caracalla, cap. 11. Caſaubon & Sal- 

mas. Ad Lamprid. in Heliogabalo, cap. 1. GGW. 
* A LA NI: A barbarous People which, in a great 
meaſure, help'd forward the Ruine of the Roman Em- 
pire. Plim fixes em in Europe beyond the Mouth of 
the Danube; but Frſephas is more particular in mark- 
ing out the Situation of their 9 for he plants 
anait, and de- 


and Armenia in the Reign of Velpaſian. Theſe Alani, 
in the Year 406, over-run the Country from the Da- 
nube to the Rhine without meeting with any Reſiſtance, 
and having join d a Patty of Vandals that had been 
routed by the Franks, th {8d forward into Gaul. 
Their King's Name was Kei ppendial; that of the V an- 
dals was call'd Gunderick, Son to Godi Sigilus, lain in 
the laſt Battel. A great many other Savage Nations 
were Confederates with theſe two, and haraſsd all 
Gaul in a prodigious manner. A Body of the Alani, 


under the Command of Extaces, who ſucceeded Ke- 


ſpendial, march'd into Spain in the Year - and ſet- 
ed in the Province of Carthagena and Luſitan 

Remainder of their Troops kept their Ground in Gaul, 
under the Conduct of their two Kings. The Alaines 
of Spain being defeated near Menda, Anno 418, by 
Vallia King of the Viſegoths, were forc d to ſubmit 
themiclves to the Emperor Honorius, having loſt their 


King Eutaces in the Fight. In the Year 406, a conſi- 


derable Force of the Alaines dilengaging themiclves 
from the Juriſdiction of the Hunnt, after the Death 


of Attila paſs d into Italy with a Deſign to continue 
there; but Ricimer Marching againſt them with the 


Troops of the Empire, gave em ſuch a Rout near 


Berg amo, that very tew of em were brought off; and 
bell 


es, they loſt their King Biorg in che Battel. A 
great while before this, the Hun s having made a hor- 
rible Deſolation and Carnage in the Country of the 
Alaines, were contented at laſt to patch up a Confede- 
racy with thoſe of em that eſcap d. This Account 
we learn from Ammianus Marcellinus, who gives us a 
long Deſcription of the Manners and way of Living 
of * Alaines. He tells us, that they were the ſame 


merly dwelt in the vaſt Delarts of Scythia; that they 
had left their Name upon the Neighbouring Na- 


tions conquer d by em, ſpreading at laſt as far as 


the Ganges. As to their way of Living, he informs 
us, that they us d to get on Horſeback betimes in the 
Morning, and lockt upon it as a Scandalous Buſineſs 
to walk on foot. They had ſo ſtrong an Inclination 
for War, that they eſteemd thote happy who were 


knock t oth Head in the Field; but as tor thoſe that 


died, either of old Age or a Diſeaſe, they us d them ve- 
ry icurvily and call d em all the ill Names they could 
think on. Nothing could make em ſo much conceit- 
ed, as the killing a Man: When they happen d to 
Succeed in this manner, they PRI ON off their 


Enemies Head, flea d em, and hung the Trophies, as an 


Ornament, about their Horſes. They had no Temples, 


neither did — pretend to Worſhip any thing, but 
2 naked Sword ſtuck in the Ground. Their Carts or 


and Milk was all their Diet, for as for Bread, 8 


Morery, Vol. I. Pliny, lib. 4. cap. 12. 
A TAPI DE. be Per. ol. II. 


Tang Alanta, and Thirty Miles trom Rebmck to the 
outh. | FRG. of | 
ALBAMARLE, a Town in France, in the Di- 
ocele of Kean, ſo call'd from the Colour of the Soil, 


lort of Compoſt of a white Colour. The French call 


tania; the 


People anciently call'd Maſſagetes; that they had for- 


— he built this Aahgabalus, whoſe Prieſt he had | St. Genes, in a Province of Tah callbd I Marca d An- 


cona; was Educated in the Univerſity of P. ie, 


Wagons were all the Houſes they built; They ſtay d 
no where any longer than the Forrage laſted; Fleſh 


never Tilfd the Ground to get any. * Foſeph. de Bel. 
4 Jud, lib. 7. cap. 29. © Sueton. in Domit. cap. 2 Ammi- 
an. Marcell. lib 30. cap. 3. Cc. See Alains in Engliſh 


I — 


ALAU I, a City in Wal acbis, n ding _ bi 


| faid to affirm, 2. That all the Sacraments of the Church 
'| & Rome are nſignificant, and to no purpoſe 
| the Body of Chriit was not preſent in the Holy Con munion. 


becauſe it affords a great deal of Marle, which is a 
this Town Awnalle, * Hoffman Lexic: Univer, = 


F 
N 


. 
4 


4 
5 


lor Edgerton, 


ficis & Math. de ceteris ſoil 


Libris Furis Gwvilis, 


gis Abſoluta. 2. De Unione Regnorum Britannice. 


-ALBERICUS, (Gentilic) the moſt Eminent Ci- 
vilian of his time, Son of Matthem Gemilis, Doctor of 
Phyſick, by Lucretia his Wife; was born at 14 Chaſtel 


4 


where he commenc'd Doctor of Civil Law, An: 
1572, being then but Twenty one Years ot Age: 

ot long after he quitted his Country upon the Score 
of Religion, and 10 likewite did his Father, and Si- 


* 


pio Gentilis his Brother: The Two laſt jettled in Ger- 


mam, but Albericus came into England, and was aſ- 
ſifted in his Fortune by ſeveral Perſons in London, 
who recommended him to Dudley Earl of Leiceſter, 
Chancellor of Oxford, by whoſe Encouragement he 
ſettled in that Univerſity ; and being very much 
eſteem d for his Learning, the Civil Law Lecture was 
given him by Queen Elisabeth. He died Ann 1611. 
His Works are, De Faris Interpretibus Dialogi Sex, 
Printed in London in 1582, and Dedicated to Robert 
Earl of Leiteſter, being his firſt Eſſay. Lectionis & 
Epiſtol arum qua ad Fus Civile pertinent, Lib. 1. De Le- 
gationibus, Lib. 3. Legalium Comiſſiorum O. xonienſium 
Actio. De Naſcendi tempore Difput atio. De Diver ſis 
Ten porum Appell ationibus Liber, Conditionum Liber unus. 
De Fare Bell: Commentatio 4-9, De Fare Belli Com- 
mentatio ſecund a. De Fure Belli Commentatio tertia. De 
Injuſtitia Bellica Romanorum Actio, Dedicated to Robert 
Earl of Eſſex, in which the Author takes Notice, 
That he had then ready tor the Preis a Tract upon the 
other ſide of the Quetton, which he call'd Deſenſia 
Romanorum, & Disputatio de Fuſtiia ipſorum Bellica. 
De Armis Komanis, Libri duo. Ditþmtationes duæ, I. De 
Attoribus & Spectaloribus Fabularumn non notandis. 2. De 
Abuſu Mendacii. Due Litcre ad Fo. Kainaldum de Lu- 
dis Scenicis, De Linguarum mixtura disþutatio Perergica. 
DiSpmatio:um de Nuptiis, OT Ad Tit. Cod. de Male- 
us Commentarins. Argu- 

ment. ejuſd. Commentatio ad Lib. 3, Cod. de Profeſſoribus & 
Mediceis, Laudes Academia Peruſizne & 8 
DiSputationes tres, 1. De Libris Furit Canonici. 2. De 
| 3. De Latinitate Veteris Bibliorum 
ver fronts male accuſata. DiSput. tres, 1. De Poteſtate Re- 
| | 3. De 
vi Civinm in Regem ſemper injuſta. In Titulos Codicis ſi 
quts Imperatori ue Fd ya 0 Fuliam Ma 52 
t Diſputationes Decem, Kpiſtola ad Fo. Homſonum ST 
in wluch Epiſtle, the Author very learned y gives his 
Opinion ot Dr. Pye's Book of Divorce. A Diicourte 
ot Marriages 2 Proxy, written to the Lord Chancel- 
Hi. & Antiq. Univ. Oxon, lib. 2. 

Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. 5e ag 

ALBIGENSES. Several Authors have taken 
theſe Albigenſes and the Waldenſes for the tame; becauie 
they appear d at the fame time, and had a great many 
enents in common; however, they have both tome 
Opinions and Cuſtoms peculiar to themſelves. The 
Doetrines they both agreed in, were theie: 1. That all 
manner of Oaths nere unlan ful. 2. That Conſeſſion made 
to the 1 10 in the Church of Rome fignijyd nothing < 
That neither the Pope, nor any Perſon in the Church of 
Rome, had Power to Abſolve any one from their Sins : 
But that they, the Albigenſes and Waldenſes, had Au- 
thority to Abjolve thoſe, who were willing to come into their 
Communion, and receive ns 6h of Hands, 3. That 
there was two Churches ; the Church of Chriſt, which had 
Faith in it, and in which every Body might be ſav d, and 
no Body out on't ; beſides this Church, there was the Church 
of Rome, which was the Mother of Fornications. The 
p<culiar Opinions of the Albigenſes are ſaid to be; That 
there were tuo Independent Principles or Gods, one Good, 
and another Bad: From whence, as Hoffman obſerves, 
ſome Afatick Maneclicans, who, upon their being ex- 
pell'd their own Country, firſt icttled. in Bulgaria, 
travell'd atterwatrds into France, and ſettling in the 


| Neighbourhood, of Toxloyſe, ipread their Hererods:xies 


To go on 


among a great part ot theie r. K 
pinions, they are 


with their particular and diſtinct 
3. That 


nothing, but that "Impuſition of Hands was pr je Able t 
both o enn. $99 rejected the Orders of the Co:rch 
of Rome. 6. They * That Matrimony was alfe 

FR. 11 0 
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Sinful. 7. That Jeſus Chriſt was nat properly Tacarnate. | 
8. That the Reſurrettion of Bodies would be Spiritual. g. That 
it was not lan ful to Were the Goſs 10. That Humane 
Souls were pre-exiſtent to their Birth, and eæpell d Heaven 
for their 17 :«behaviour. 11. That Grace aud the Divine 
Favour might be loft. They are {aid hkewiſe to have 
ſomething Particular and Odd in their Cuſtoms ; for 
when any of their Profelites were dangerouſly ſick, 
and like to dye, they order'd 'em to Faſt, and to ha- 
ſten their Death b Bathin and Bleeding. They are 
likewiſe faid to E: ſt thrice a Week with Bread and 
Water. Nanclerus. Crantzins Paulus e/Emilins, l. 6. 
Plantin. In Innocent III. Lib. Sententiar. Inquiſit. Thotof. 
Limborch. Hiſtor. Inquiſit. lib. 1. cap. 8. See Engl. Mo- 
rery, Vol. J. | 
'ALBON, (James of) Marqueſs of Fronſac, and 
Lord of St. Andrew, Knight of the Orders of St. Mi- 
chael and the Garter, Firſt Gentleman of the King's 
Bedchamber, Governor of Lyonois, and Marſhal of 
France, commonly known by the Name of Marſhal 
d' St. Andre, was a Perſon conſiderable for his Birth, 
Employments, the Intereſt he had with King Henry II, 
and for being one of the greateſt Commanders of his 
Time. He was Son of John d'. Albon, Knight of the 


de! Roche. The Mareſchal diſtinguiſh'd himſelf at the 
Battel of Cerizolles in 1 544 and did his utmoſt to 
throw Succours into Bulloigne, which was ſoon after 
Beſicg'd by the Englith. This St. Andre was a hand- 
{ome Perlon, Brave, and Noble in his Temper : Had 
a good Judgment, a lively Head, and a good Talent 
for Recommending himfelt. Theie Qualitics made him 
very much the Dauphin's Favorite, who, being 
afterwards King Henry II, took a pleaſure in Prefer- 
ing St. Andre; who, at the King's Coronation, did the 
| of Grand Maſter of France, and, in 1549, was 
one of the Combatants at the famous Turnament at 
Paris. The Year after, the King pkg upon him to 
carry the Collar of his Order to the King of England, 
who made the Mareſcha) Knight of the Garter. Tom 
his return in 1552, he Commanded the Army in 
Champaigne, and 1n 'F: had a noble Share in the 


— 


taking Mariem bourg. In 1557, he was at the Battel of 
Kenti, and of that at S. Quintin, where he was taken 
Pris ner. Before that, in the Year 15 35, he demoliſh'd 
Cateas Cambreſis, and gain d great Reputation at the 
Retreat at Queſnoy: And in the Year 1559, he was 
one of thoſe that had the Chief Management of the 
Cateas Cambreſis. Soon after this Peace, there happen d 
a very unlucky Accident for the Mareſchal Sr. Andre 
and all France, and that was, the Death of King Heu- 
75 II. At the Coronaticn of Charles IX, this Mareſchal 

rform'd the Office of Grand Maſter of France : He 

ad been for ſome time in the Intereſt of the Houſe 
of Gaiſe, who had a great Value for him, and had 
reſolyv d, That Henry Duke of Guiſe, who was after- 
wards kill d at Blots, ſhould have marry d Madamoi- 


ſelle 4 St. Andre, the only Daughter of this Mareſchal | 


by his Lad garet d Luſtrac. The Death of the 
Mareſchal / St. . broke theſe Meaſures. He was 


in at the Battel of Dreux, where he behav'd himſelf | 


with his uſual Conduct and Bravery : Aſter the Battel 
was over, a Party of the Enemy happend to Rally, 
here the Mareſchal being taken Pris'ner, was Piſtold 
in cold Blood by Bobigny Meiers, a Hugonot Gentle- 
man, whom the Maretchal had former 5 diſoblig d. 
* Brantome vie des Homes Illuſt. T. 3. Godefroy Grands. 
Off. d la Cpuronne. d' Avila, Mezeray, Tc, | 
ALBUTIUS, (T#u#s) an Epicarean Philoſopher 
travell'd from Rome to Athens in his Minority, and 
had fo ſtrong a Fancy for the Modes and Education 
of Greece, that he was more in love with being ac- 
counted a Grecian than a Roman, which, made Scevola, 
rally him, whoſe Jeſts are unluckily enough repreſen- 
ted by Lucilias in one of his Sad as Tally informs 
us in his Firſt Book De Finibus, This Orator likewiſe 
gives us to underſtand; That Albutins Was a l 
Epicurean, and that he had been a better Orator, if he 
had not fall 'n into this Set; That he was a conſide- 
rable Maſter of the Geek Learning, and that he had 
ubliſh's tome Harangues; That be had cönſiderable 
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he had done his Country ; That he was afterwards 
roſecuted for Embezeliing the Publick Treaſure, and 
niſhd; 25 which. he retir d to Athens, and ap- 
ply'd him Was, to Philotephy. & Cir. in Bruto. 
De Finibus, lib. 1. De Nat. Deorum, lib, 1. Is Piſon. 
 Tuſe. lib. 5. Quintil. Inſlit, lib. 19, cap. 12. &c. | 
ALCASAR, (Lexis d) a Spaniard, born at Se- 
ville in 1554: He turn d Jeftut in the Year 1569, 
notwithftanding his Family, which was very rich, 
diſſuaded him from it. After, having gone thro! a 
Courſe of Philoſophy, he ſtudyed Divinity at Corduba 
and Seville for more than Twenty Years ; being thus 
auh he apply himſelf principally to Under- 
and the Myſteries of the Revelations, ſpending no 
leſs than Twenty Years upon this Subject. The Book 
written by him upon this Argument, is counted one 
of the beſt that was ever compos'd by the Roman-Ca- 
tholiques : 'Tis entitul'd, Veſtigatio arcani Senſus in 
Apocalypſi, and has been Printed ſeveral times. Some 
pretend, Grotius has borrow'd a great amy of his No- 
tions from thence. The Author aſſerts, That the Pro- 
hecies and Predictions of the Revelations are all of 
em tulfill'd to the Twentieth Chapter. And in this 
Book he imagines, he has found out the to Witneſſes 
without making either of em Elias or Enoch. He 
does not flick to go oft from the Expoſition of the 
Fathers; and ſince all his Studies pointed only to qua- 
lify him for the better explaining of this Book ; for 
this reaſon, his Commentary upon the Places of the 
Old Teftament have all of em a Reference to the Keve- 
lations This Book was Printed after his Death, with 
the following Title, In eas Veteris Lee partes quas 
ref picit Apocalypſis, nempe Cantica Canticorum, Pſalmos 
complures, multa Danaelis aliorumque Librorum Capita 
Libri V. Theſe two Volumes are no more, properly 
ſpeaking, than an Expoſition upon the Revelation; 
ut then there is an . to each of em. The 
firſt Volume has a Tract De Sacris ponderibus & Men- 
ſuris, and the ſecond another De malis Medicis. His 
Apocalyptical Hypotheſes have been ſince examin d 
ina Book Printed by Heidegger at Leiden in 1687, and 
entitul'd Myſte rium Balylonis magnæ. Alcaſar d yed at 
Seville Anno 1613, being 60 Years of Age. * Sormel, 
Biblioth. Script. Societ. Jeſu. Alegamb. Monſ. de Meaux. 
Pref. de I Apo «phe pag. 33. Edit. d Hellande, Go. 
XALCA&US, a Lyric Poet, born at. Mityleue in 
the Iſle of Lesbos. He flouriſh'd in the 44th Olympiad, 
and was an Acquaintance of Sapho's. Notwithttand- 
ing be ſpent a great deal of bis/Tune in Madrigals and 
Love-Songs. He had a Talent for greater Matters; 
for Horace tells us, his Mute was ſtrong enough for 
the nobleſt Subject. | 1 


Et te ſonantem plenius Aurea, 
Alcee plefiro, dura Navis, 

Dura Jugæ mala dura Belli; 
Utramgue ſacro digna ſilentio, 
Mirantur Unbre dicere : Sed mags. 
Pugnas & exattos Tyrannos, 
Denſum Humeris bibit Aure Vulgus. 


Upon theſe Verſes, Monſieur Dacier ren The 
Alczus's Stile is noble and full of Spirit; and that the Sub. 
jelts of ſome of his Poems are more elevated than.Sapho's. 
Monſicur Dacier obſerves farther, That the Poems Ho- 
race commends him jor, deſcribe the. Civil Wars ef Mity- 
lene, and the Factions and Difturbances rait d by Pitta- 
cus, Myrſilus, Mega lagyrus, Cleanactides, and ſome others. 
Quintilian gives Alcæus this Character, That he mat very 
Moral 1 Sententiout, lojty in his Thonghts and Conciſe 
in his Expreſſions; that he writ with ex neſs ezough, and 
oftentimes reſembled Homer very much; T hat tho ſome- 
times he gave his Muſe a Looſe, and let her ramble into 
Love, yet his Genius qualiſy d him for better Imployment. 
* Ariſfot * lib. 1. cap. 9. Cc. de Nat, Deor. ib. 1. 
Tuſcul. Queſt Hyrat, Ode 13. lib. 2. Quint. lib.10, c.1. 
ec. See En 7 10175 Vol. I. . 7. 
AL CHIND. S, an Arabian A ſtrologer and 
| Phyſician. Cardan reckons him among the Twelve 
| ſublime Genius s, which he look d upon as the Firſt- 
| Rate Men in Learning. What his Parts and Learning 


olts in the Commonyealth ; That hie had govern d 
Sardinia in the Quility of Pro-Pretor, and that the 
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were, may be ſeen by his two Books printed, De Tem- 
Fa 2 & de Gradihus e 
4 here are ſeveral other kgs of F 
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his frequently fire, at, De Rationt fer Quantitatuny ; 


De grrinque Efſentiis ; De Motu Dinrno ; De Vegetabili- 
lu; &, De Theorica Magicarnm Artium. This laſt 


Tract has made all thoſe Authors that hive wrote 
upon Evil Spirits, to count Alehindis no better than 
24 wretched Magician. Francis Picus Mirundula, and 
Chyrade Mimpina, have diſcours d largely upon the He- 
relies, Blaſphemn and Abſurdities in this Book; 
but John Picns of Mirandula has a more favourable 


22 of him, for he owns, there wete but three 


en that had dipt into the Science of Natural and 
Allowable Magick, and they were Alchindus, Roger 
Batorand William Biſhop of Paris. That which looks 
moſt probable, according to Nanders, from whom 
this Article is borrow'd, is, Fire, That this laſt wen- 
tion'd Tract of Alehindus is full of Superſtition, and 
other Tenents perfectly inconſiſtent with Chriſtiani- 
ty, and ſuch as we may expect from a Mahometan, 
that ſpeaks his Thoughts — Secondly, Thoſe that 
accule him of the Black Art, ſeem to miſtake his Cha- 
racer, his Deſign being to make Nature the Cauſe of 
all thote Effedts which are generally attributed to 
Good or Bad Angels. People of his Opinion, to give 
ſome ſmall Colour to their Sceptical Principles, lay 
down this for a Ground, That Sublunary Bodies de- 
pend entirely upon the Celeſtial ; That they receive 
all their Properties from Foreign Impreſſions, and that 
every particular Body is thus, as it were, impregna- 
ted from the Univerſe by the Means of certain Corpo- 
real Rays or Effuv a, which paſſing from the leaſt 
Parts of Matter to the greateſt, are, as theſe ſingular 
Philoſophers pretend, the Cauſe of all the Phenomena 
and Alterations in Nature. We do not certainly 
know the preciſe time when Alchindas liv d; but we 
cannot make him later than the 12th Century, ſince 
we find him mention d by Averroes. * Cardart de Sub- 
tilit, lib. 16. Nam Apoiog. des Grandes Hommes. Bayle 
Diction. Hiftor. | x Th | 
_ _ ALCIBIADES, a Martyr of Lyons, living in 
the 2d Century. He 1uffer' d with his Biſhop Pot hinus. 
He was a Perſon of that Auſterity and Self-denial, that 
he fed upon nothing but Bread and Water; tor which, 
being reprovd by Revelation by Attalus, one of his 
Fellow- jufferers, he forbore that rigorous Method. 
Enuſeb. Eccles. Hiſt. lib. 5. | 
ALCINOE, Daughter of Polybus of Corinth, 
and Wite of Amphilorus, became fooliſhly ſmitten 
with one Xanthxs of Samos,. who lodg d at her Houle. 
The Singularity of the Adventure was, That Miner- 
va, a ſingle Goddeſs, ſhould contrive this Paſſion in- 
to her, to punith her for not paying a Woman that 
work d at her Houſe according to the Bargain between 
em: This poor Woman, it teems, pray d to Minerva 
for Revenge, upon which, her Quarrel was preſently 
_ undertaken ; for Alcinoe grew ſo furiouſly in Love 
with her Lodger, that the quitted her Houſe, and left 
her Children 1n the Cradle, and. went on Board with 
him: Being upon her Voyage, the Eclipſe of her Un- 
derſtanding begun to be over; ſhe reflected upon her 
Misbehaviour, wept very heartily under the Retolle- 
ction, cry'd extremely for her Husband and her-Chil- 
dren; and all the good Words and Promiſes that Tan- 
thus could give her being too little to eaſe her Mind, 
ſhe threw her ſelf into the Sea, to put an End to her 
Pain. This ſhews the ill Conſequence of being falſe 
to the Engagements of Marriage, when a Woman's 
Conſcience comes to revive upon her. * Parthenins 
Erot. cap. 27. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. - 
ALCION 10 8, ( Peter ) was one of thoſe 
Learned Halians that cultivated the Polite Part of Lear- 
ning in the 16th Century. He was a- conſiderable 
Orator, and Tranſlated ſome Tracts of Aforle, but 
without much Succeſs. He printed a Tract cancer- 
— was ſo ununiform in the Com- 
. Polation, and had ſo many fine Stroaks in t, with a 
mixture of ſo much Rubbiſh, that ſome People ima- 
— he had Tagg d his own Thoughts with ſome 
pangles out of 7 «lly's Treatiſe De Gloria : And-after- 
wards, to conceal the Theft, threw this noble Manu- 
ſcript of Tulhys into the Fire, which was the only one 
extant: The two Speeches he made after the taking of 
me, in which he very Rhetorically repreſents the 
Injuſtice of Charles V, and the Barbarity of his Sol- 
diers, blanch d- his Character a little, and made Peo- 


| 


| 
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ple have a better 
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ett 9 of him. Tis ſaid; he made 
an Oration, in Honour ot the Memory of thole 
Knights who died at the Siege of Rhodes. To con- 
clude with him, he would have had more Senſe 5 
Learning too, if he had been leſs conceitefl; and fervet 
Enemies, if he had not provok d em by 111 Language; 
However, there are ſome Learned Men that ſpeak well 
both of him and his Tranſlations, Sg Elog. 
7 123. Longolivs Epiſt. ult. lib. 3. Bayle Diction. 


tor. 

ADE RM AN, Saxonice Ealderman, i. e. Seniot 
or Elderman. A fort of Magiſtracy, The Englih 
Saxons call d ſeveral Magiſtrates by this Name, ſomes 
times they were taken for Earls, or Governors of Coun= 
ties, and ſometimes tbr Perſons of a leſſer Juriſdiction, _ 
Thus, Hiſtorians metifion an Alderman of all Exglaud 
the King's Alderman, Alderman of a County, City, 
Borough, Caftle, Hundred, Cc. What Power each 
of em had, is not eaſy to determine ; bait they were 
all oblig'd to be qualifyd with fore KnowJedye itt 
the Law, their Buſineſs being to try Cauits,and to take 
up Controverſies accordifig to their feſpective Com- 
miſſions, as appears by the Laws of St. Eduard, cap. 35. 
And likewite by the Preface of King 7:4s- Lant, 
Nulli Aldermannd lireat, &. that is, It [hall not be Iay- 
ful for any Alderman, or any other Per ſon in our Kinodom, 
to deſtroy the reced nts, Of contraditt the Rel'd Cafes of 
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joynd with the 


the Biſhop and this Alderman to ſit together in the 
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our Courts, The Alder manns Regis, or Kings Alder- 
nan, ſeems to be ſo call d, becauſe he was, a it were, 
Judge of Aſſue, having a Commiſſion, from the 
King, for particular Occaſions, without any ſtanding 
Juriidiction. The Alderman of the C . was 
ſometimes taken for the Earl, but Sir Henry Spelman 
does believe him to be Juſtitiary of the Coutity. That 
he was Inferior to the Archbiſhop and Earl, but equal * 
the Biſhop ; For equal Degrees of Misbehaviour againſt 
the Biſhop and Alderman were equally puniſh'd; 
Both the Corporal Puniſhment and Fines being-the 
ſame, as appears by the Laws of Alured and Athelſtan: 
From whence it appears, that this Alderman s Poſt was 
between the Earl and tlie High- Sheriff. That his Qua- 
lity and Power was very conſidera ble, That he was 
Bithop in the Government of the 
County, it being the Cuſtom in the Saxons Times for 


Court, and try Cauſes; The firſt proceeding by the 
Canons, and the other by the Common-Law ; as ap- 
| pears by the Laws of Canutus,cap 44. and likewiſe by 
thoſe of Edgar, cap. 5, tho in theſe laſt Laws the Earl 
or Comes is put inſtead of thie Alderman; neither does 
Sir Henry Spelman ſuſpect a Miſtake in either Quotati- 
on; for tis his Opimon, that all Three of em far 
ſometimes upon the Bench, the Earl to take care of 
the State, and to Try Cauſes wtiich were govern d by 
Common-Law: The Biſhop was to proceed according 
to the Method in Eccleſiaftical Courts; and the Alder- 
man's Buſineſs was to Declare the Law of the Land 
upon occaſion. It was likewiſe part of the Alder- 
man's Juriſdiction, to examine the Arms, and taiſe 
the Mylitia within ſuch a Diſtrict, in order to ſup- 
Is a Rout, and execute the Sentence of a Court of 
uſtice. He had likewiſe the Cognizance of Houſe- 
breaking, Robbing, Gc. Neither was it lawful for 
any Perſon to remoye from one Place to - 1540 with⸗ 
out a Certificate from the Aderman. The Alderman 


of the Hundred had the Command of that e 


and ſeems to be the fame with him call d Hundre 
Præpoſtur, and probably had ſomething of the Jurit- + 
diction of him now call'd Seward of the Hundred. 
LL. Alur. cap. 33. LE. Hen. I. 7 9. LL. Edu. Confeſ. 


cap. 38. Spelman Gloſſar. Archeol. | 
oli 4 Famous General under the 
E It, « 


Ferdimmd” II, who rais d himielf petty by | 
the oye or his Merit. He was born in the Terri- 
tory of Luxe hb, of a very obſcure Family. When 
he began to be a Man, he waited upon ſome Gentle- 
men that TravelF4 into France, (tu 8 with them, 
and improv d himſelf conſiderably: From thence tra- 
velling into Italy, he was made Chaneellor to the 
Count Madracci. Afterwards ging to Trent, he had. 
a creditable Employment in the Court of Chancery © 


but the Jealous Temper” of his Partners, and their 
ditorderly api, jan made him ſo uneafy, that 
3, and reſolv'd to * 

to- 


he threw up his Buſin 
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Proſeſſion of the firſt Man he met with; In this Hu- 


mour, taking the Road to Iaſprut, he happen'd to 
light upon a Soldier that was going for Italy, upon 
which he reſolvd upon a Military Employment, and 
lifted himſelf a Centinel. Soon after he was made a 
Sergeant, and doing the Captain of the Company 
Service with his Pen, was the occaſion of preferring 
him to a higher Poſt; upon which, Aldringer riſe to 
be a Lieutenant. He defended à difficult Poſt ſo hand- 
ſomly wich fifty Men, that the Enemy could not wreſt 


it from him, tho' they attack d him with the advan- 


tage of Ground and Numbers. This piece of Seryice 
made him no leſs remarkable for his Courage, than 
for his Capacity; being th:refore in a good Condition 
of Reputation, the Nephew of the Archbiſhop of 
Salt xbourg gave him a Company, and gain d a great 
deal of Honour by following -Aldringer's Advice. 
Aldringer was ſoon after made a Colonel, and ap- 
pear'd to be ſo good an Officer, that he Commanded 
in Chief at the Expedition of Mantua. He join'd the 
broken Forces, defeated at the Battel of 1 very 
ſealonably with the N A he brought from Iq. 
And poſhbly if Count Tilly had delay d Fighting till 


thele Troops had come up, as he was advis d, the 
Event had not prov'd fo unfortunate to the 2 


Some time after, Aldringer detach d himſelf from 7. 
to draw off into Bohemia, upon the Account of tome 
Jealouſies and Miſunderſtandings which the ill Suc- 
ceſs of Affairs had occaſion d between the Imperialyfs 
and the Bavarians: But this Miſunderſtanding did not 


laſt long: For in March 1632, Aldringer was with | 


Tilly. upon the Banks of the River Leck to keep that 


Paſs againſt the King of Swedeland : Aldringer was 


then Maſter of the Ordnance. In this Ditpute, he 
happen'd to receive a Wound in the Head, which 
contributed not a little to the Enemy's paſſing the 
River; however this Wound did not hinder him 
from. appearing in the Field this Summer, in which 
he march'd into Bohemia to join Walleffein, notwith- 
ſanding all the Oppoſition the Sweeds could make to 
prevent him. He was obligd ſoon atter to make a 


Counter-march into Bavaria to make Head againſt 


General Horn. And here,both in this Campaigne and 


the next, the Succeſs ot the War was various Al- 


dringer's molt glorious Exploit in this War, was his 
raiſuig the Siege of Conflance in 1633. He was ſoon 
after order d to join the Duke of Feria, who had 
march d ſome Spaniſh Troops into Italy. Twas thought 
Walleftein had given private Orders to Aldringer to 
break all the Meaſures of this Duke, and make em 
inſignificant, and that this was the true Reaſon why 
Aldringer would never conſent to give the Enemy 
Battel ; however, we are not to ſuppoſe that he run 
the whole length of Malleſtein s Deſigns ; tis probable, 


| he only was ſomewhat Complaiſant to him, and aſſi- 
ſted him in his Intereſt in tome Meaſure, but never 


ventur'd ſo far as to ruine the Affairs ot their Maſter. 
Aldringer was kill'd at Landſhutt, a Town in Bavaria, 
in 1634, but whether the Szede's or his own Soldiers 
ſent him into the other World, is uncertain. He was 
made a Count of the Empire, and, in ſhort, was a 
Perſon of excellent Qualities; and 'us pity they did 
not ſtand clear any better, of Cruclty and Coyctoul- 
neſs. * Count Galiazz0. Gualdo. Priorats. Livre g. dell 
Hiſlcire. des Guerres. d Alemagne. Blanc. Hiftoire de Ba- 
viere. T. 4. pag. 37% & deinc. Pufendorſ rerum Suecica- 
rum, lib. 6. Cluver. Epit. Hiſtor. I. 11. Append, 
YALDROVANDUS, ( Ulifes ) Profeſſor of 
Philolophy and Phyſick at Folognia, was a Perſon of 
the greateſt Curioſity for Natural Hiſtory that ever 
was. His Pains and Expences upon thus Study were 
incredible. He travelld into the moſt remote Coun- 
tries, without any other Deſign than to enquire about 
the various Productions of Nature. Minerals, Me- 
tals, Plants, and Animals, were all of em the Objects 
of his Puriuit ; but Birds were his principal Inclina- 
tion. . To get exact Figures of theſe, he imploy d 
the greateſt Maſters in Painting and Drawing for a- 
bove 30 Tears at his own Charge. This Expence 
ſunk bh Fortune. to rights, and reduc'd him to the 
laſt Neceſſity ; and tis ſaid, that he died in an Ho- 


| ia 2 Bolognia in 1605, „ M 2 ON and Blind. 


AI Antiquity, does not furniſh us with an Inſtance 
of ſo vaſt a Deſign, and ſo laboriouſly purſu d, as 


3 


that of Aldrovandus with reſpect to Natural Hiſtory. 
Pliny, tis true, ranges over all forts of Subjects, but 
then he does but touch upon em, his Obſervations 
are but ſhort ; whereas Aldrovandus drew'all the Mat- 
ter together that he could meet with. The whole 
Work amounts to ſeveral great Volumes in Folio. 
However, we cannot fairly give him the Credit of 
any more than fix, the reſt were compos d after his 
Death by different Authors; and went under his 
Name, either becauſe they were Continuations of his 
Deſign, or becau.e the Compilers had made uſe of 
his Memore, or follow'd his Method, or probably be- 
cauſe they thought his Name would make the Im- 
preſſion more vendible. One of the Continuators of 
Aldrovandus, as Monſieur Abbe Galois obterves, has 
inſerted whatever is to be met with concerning Trees 
into this Volume; for this Author is not ſatisfied 
with relating all that's written by Naturalifts upon 
this Argument ; beſides this, according to Adrovan- 
duss Method, he collects of all that Hiſtorians have 
ſaid, of all that Legiſlators have order d, or Poets 
Romanc'd, upon this Subject : Farther, he takes no- 
tice of the different Ules Trees are put to in Husban- 
dry, Phyſick, Architecture, and other Trades and Pro- 
feſſion: And laitly,he gives ye a great many Proverbs, 
Matto's, Riddles, Hicrog'yp icks, and ſeveral other 
Things relating to this Subject. To return to Aldro- 
vandss; in Commendation of whom, Mautheo Barbe- 


{ome Epigram : 


HMaltiplices rerum formas quas Pontus & Ather 
Exhibet, & quicquid Promit & abdit Humus, 
. Mens haurit, ſpectant Oculi, dum cuntta Sagaci 
Aldrobrande tuus digeret arte Liber. | 
 Miratur proprios ſolers induſtria Fetus 
Quamque tulit moli ſe negat efſe parem. 
Olſtapet ipſa ſimul rerum fecunda Creatrix, 
Et cupit e 1 ſuum quod vidat Artis opus. 
*AMireus de Script. Sec. 16. Mercllinus, in Lindenio Re- 
1 ROI 4 Scavans November 1608, See More- 
ry, Vol. I. | 8 l | 
ALEX AND E R the Great, was of a mid- 


gave occaſion to this Verie : 
Magnus Alexander Corpore parvus erat. 


Some are of Opinion, That little People have more 
Fire in'em than Men ot Bulk, becauſe, as they phan- 
cy, their Spirits lie cloſer together, and the Blood 
circulates faſter ; and if one Inſtance might make a 
General Rule, it might be taken from Al. xander, than 
whom no Man could have a greater Share of Magnani- 
mity and Courage: We may obierve farther, That the 
Grecks pretended Alexander was Fupiter Hammon's Son, 


Prince, and to Skreen the Intamy of his Mother Oly- 
pias, who had no great Reputation for her Virtue, 
Plutarch informs us, That Olympias told this Ia le her 
telt; declaring that Alexander was the Iflue of F:piter 


Quintus Curtius, and ſeveral other Fliſtorians, ſelate 
the ſame thing; and that when Alexanler had the 
Curioſity to travel into Egypt to conſult the Oracle 
of this pretended Deity, the Erieſt of the Temple la- 
luted him under the Title of Jupiters Son. Iis laid, 
That King Philip, tome time beiore his Death, declar'4 
publickly, That Alexander was none of his Son, and 
arted with Olympizs upon the icore ot being Falie to 
us Bed: But Alexander, who had tlie Vani:y to be 
thought deſcended trom a God, and deſirous to patch 
up his Mother's Reputation, tent away his Agents in- 
o Egypt before he arriv'd there, to Pre-inſtruct the 
Priefls of Fupiter Hammon with the Aniwers they 
were afterwards to make him. After his Victories 
over Queen Cleophis and Porus, he wore a Crown of 
Ivy in imitation of Bacchus, as may be ſeen by the 
Gravings of ſome Saphires {till in being; neither 
need we be ſurpriz d, that a great many of theſe ſorts 
of Stones, together with ancient Medals of this great 
Monarch, ſhould come down to our Hands, ſince, as 


| Trebellius Polio relates, Perſons of the belt Quality 
wg PF - _ thougur 


rini, afterwards Pope Urban VIII, made a very hand- 


dle Stature, or rather enclining to the leſſer Size, which 


a Deſcent thought upon only to flatter this Ambitioug 


Hammon, and not at all related to Philip.  Arrian, 
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about em, either 


Eldeſt of em, on the Throne. * Foſep 


Honout to have Alexander's Effigies 

N Gold or Silver; and that the 2 
dies wore em in Rings, Bracelets, and other Jewels. 
To return to Alexander's Birth; ſeveral. Hiſtorians aſ- 
ſure us, That neither Jupiter nor Philip was his Father, 
but that he was the Tfſue of one Nectinego, a Magician 
or Aſtrologer mention d by Plutareh, who, being. a 
Prince in Egypt, and underſtanding by his Skill in 


thought it an 


the Stars, that the Perſians would ſoon drive him out 
on't, prevented 'em by retiring privately : Amongſt | 
other Places in his Travels, he came to Philip King of | 


Macedon's Court, where he was kindly recerv'd, and 
falling in Love with Ohmpias, he dreſs d himſelf like 

iter Hammon to ſucceed in his Amour; Alexander, 
as theſe Authors ſay, was born upon this Adventure, 
which gave occaſion to the PE of his being Fapi- 
ter Hammon's Son. * Spon. Recherches Curienſe's d Anti- 

ite. Druſtus Miſcel. Cent. 1. See Engliſh* Morery, 


Vol. I. _—_ 
ALEXANDER Severus, See Severns Aleæan- 


"ALEXANDER Henfs or Hales, call'd 
Dr. Irrefragabilis, was an Engliſh Man. They call him 


| Hales, becauſe he was Educated in a Monaſtery of 


that Name in Cheſhire. He went afterwards to Paris, 


where he profeſs d Philoſophy and Divinity, and was 
much eſteem d by the Doctors of that Univerſity. He 


was a Perſon of great yrs and Piety. At the 


| Inftance of ſome of the Franciſcans, he took the Ha- 


bit of their Order. He was Preceptor to Bonaventure, 


and Thomas Aquinas, Pope Innocent IV. put him upon 


writing a Body of Divinity, which he divided into 
Four Parts, and rang d under Articles. He was the 


firſt Schoolman that wrote Four Books upon the Ma- 
ſter of the Sentences, He likewiſe wrote Poſtils upon 


_ almoſt all the Bible, his Expoſitions being very Judi- 


cious. He Commented alſo upon the Pſalms, and 


upon St. Paul's Epiſtles, He wrote a Treatiſe upon 
the Bleſſed Virgin, where he aſſerts her to be without 
Original Sin. He wrote the Life of Thomas 4 Becket ; 


of King Richard : Four Books of Metaphyſicks ; One 


De Anima: The Life of Mahomet; and ſeveral others, 


rinted in the Edition of Lyons, Venice, and Paris. 
he Learned Dr. Cave is of Opinion, That the Com- 
mentaries in Four Books upon the Sentences, that goes 
under his Name, does not belong to him, and that he 
wrote no other Book upon the Books of the Sentences, 
but only his Summa Theologie, which in ſome Manu- 


ſcripts has the Title above-mention'd. His Commen- 


taries upon the Revelations were firſt printed by Fohn 
de la Haye in 1647. This Alexander Hales was born at 


Glocefter, and dying at Paris in 1245, was bury d in 


the Franciſcan Church there. * Bale & Pitts de Script. 
Angl. Du Boulay. Hiſt. Univ. Paris, T. 3. Bellarmin. 


Poſſevin, Mireus, Geſner. Cave Hiftor. Liter. p. 1. Cc 


ALEXANDRA, a Queen of the Fews, and Wi- 
dow of Ariſtobulus, whoſe Brothers ſhe ranſomed 
from Captivity, and plac d ei the 


Jul. 


Janz and Wife to Alexander Fannæus. She made her 
on Hyrcanus High Prieſt, put the whole Adminiſtra- 
tion in the Phariſees Hands, and Reign d Nine Years. 
* Fofeph. Ant. Fud. lib. 13. cap. 24. Torniel. A. M. 3979. 
| ALEXA DRA, Daughter to Hyrcanus, and 
Mother of a ane and Maxima Herod's Wife. 
She was a High- ſpirited Lady, but unfortunate; for 
when ſhe attempted to withdraw with her Son to 
Cleopatra ey were both ſeiz d upen the Road and 


put to Death. 777 lib. 1. de Bell. Fud. cap. 17. 
O19. A. | 


Torniel. A. M. 4 2. 4026. N. 1. 
ALEXANDRA, (or Alexandria) Daughter of 
the Ufurper Caſſms. Capitol inna and Volcatiut take no- 
tice of her: They tell us, That Caſſuss Daughter 
Alexandra, and her Husband Druncianus, had the Li- 
berty either to live at Rome, or go whither they pleas d. 
Antoninus took care to ſecure em in the Privileges of 
their Condition, and had ſuch a Regard for them up- 
on all Occaſions, that once, when they had a Cauſe 
of great - Pp Try'd betore the Senate, he. forbad 


the other de to reproach em with the Misfortunes of 


their Family; and Fin d ſeveral who had given them- 
lelves too much Liberty in this Point, * Capitol. in 


lib. 13. Aut. 
ALEXANDRA, (call'd Salome) Queen of the | 


cap. 9. 3 - 

ALEXANDRIA. As to the Hiſtory of this 
Town, both Sacred and Secular, the Reader may con- 
ſult Aforery, Vol. I. However it may not be amiſs ti 
add a Chronological Succeſſion of the Biſhops and Pa- 
triarchs of this See. 


St. Mark, | Years 
62. Annianus, 22 
8 5 Alpilius, or Abil ius, | 9 
98. Cerdo | IL 
108. Primus, | | I2 
I 20. Tu, | 12 
131. Eumenes, | 13 
144. Mark II : | | 7 
150. Celadion; | | 14 
164. Agrippinus, HAT 13 
1 Palins, | 1 
187. Demetrius, | 45 
232. Heraclas, | | 
246. Dionyſus, 5 : 57 
264. Maximus, or Maximinus, 19 
283. Theonas, N | I7 
300. Peter a Martyr, | : | ED i 
312. Achillas, 1 
313. Alexander, | I 
325. Athanaſiut, 46 
371. Peter II. 4 
. Timot hen 7 ö | 5 
385. e 85 27 
412. Cyrill, 5 32 
444. Dioſcorus. a Heretick, depos d, eras 
452. St. Proterius, murther'd by the Hereticks, 5 
457. Timotheus e Klurus II. a Hetetick expell'd, $- 
460, Timotheus III. Solofacialus expell d. 
425 Timotheus Hlurus reſtor cd. 7 
482. 155. Talaida, nominated by the Catholicks. 
482. Petrus Mogus, ſet up by the Hereticks, 9 
491. Ahanaſius II. a Heretick, 6 
497. John II. Surnam d Mela, a Heretick, 9 
506. Tohn III. call'd Mac hiota, a Heretick, 11 
517. Dioſcorus II. a Heretick, | 2 
519. Timotheus IV. a Heretick. 3 
535. Aſterius, a Catholick, . 16 
Theodoſius and Gaines, Hereticks. Tp 
Paulus, a Catholick. 
537. Zoilus, an Orthodox Biſhop. 
Dollinaris, an Heretical Intruder. 1911 
| 550. oh IV. | IL 
581. Eulog ius, 29 | 25; 
608. Theod orus, | | 2 
610. 25 the Almoner, IG 
. 10 
630. Cyrus, a Monothelite, | 10 
640. Peter, a Monothelite, 10 


The Names of the others are not known. 
742. Coſmus, who abjurd the Errors of the} 
Momthelites, | 7 


The Chronological Table of theſe Patriarchs is car- 
ry d on no farther than the Seventh, and to a ſingle 
| Biſhop in the Eighth Century; becauſe the Succeſſion 
after that time is interrupted and uncertain, inſomuch 
that it would be a difficult, and poſſibly no ſervicea- 
ble Undertaking, to give an Account of the Names 
of the reſt, who had no more but the bare Patriarchat 
Title, when the Infidels were Maſters of that City. 
As to the Succeſſion of the Biſhops of Alexandria, 
the Reader, if he pleaſes, may conſult the Sixth Chap- 
ter of Mr. Dodzell's Diſſettation De Rom. Pontificiurs 
| primeva Succeſſione. | 
I ſhall now give a brief Account of the Cycle, Ca- 
lendar and Chronicon of Alexandria. 5 
The Egyprian Account of Tune, call d alſo the Chal- 
dean Computation, or that of Nabonaſſor, ſo remarka- 
ble among Aſtronomers and Chronologers, was not, 
| properly 1pcaking, exactly adjuſted — — to the Sun 
or Moon; for their. Year conſiſting of Three hundred 
and ſixty five. Days, thrown into Twelve Months of 
Thirty 8 to which they added the Five 
Days call d Apa . Their Year being caſt into 


N 


I es tho it came pretty near the Courle of the 
| Sun, wit 


reſpect to the time of the Revolution, yet 
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the Cycle of the Moon, or the Golden Number, upon 
Friday Auguſt 29 ; which Period falls in with the 
329th of the Julian Year, and with the 322d of the 


Spaniſh e Era, and with the Year of Nabonaſſor 1032. 


Anatolins of Alexandria, and Bulhop of Laodicea, in- 


vented a Lunary Cycle of Nineteen Years, Aw 277, 
or rather corrected that which eto, a Learned Athe- 
nian Aſtronomer, had pitch d upon in the LXXXVI 
Olympiade, with a Deſign to adult the Courle of the 
Moon with that of the Sz + This Cycle was corrected 
by Azatolinss to regulate and aſcertain the Solemnity 
of Eaftcr ; and afterwards the Council of Nice having 
pitch'd upon Sunday for the keeping this Feſtival, fixt 
the Sunday by the Computation of the Church of 
Alexandria. Now, the Egyptians having then the Re- 
putation of the beſt Aſtronomers, 'twas order d b 
the Church, that the Prelates of Alexandria ſhoul 
give the Pope notice every Year what Day Exfer 
would fall upon, that by this means all the remote 
Churches might be advertis d: Epiphany was common- 
ly the day tor giving Notice of the enſuing Eafer, 
Theophilss, who was afterwards Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, Anno 330, drew up a Paſchal Cycle for a Hun- 
dred Years : This Cycle, tho' not publiſh'd till the 
Year 380, began notwithſtanding with the new Cy- 


cle of the Moon upon the 29th of Auguſt, Anno 379, 


which was the 96th Year ot the Martyrs of Alexan- 
ria, or of the Diocleſian, as tis call'd. St. Cyrill like- 
wiſe, Patriarch of Alexandria, and Nephew of Theo- 
philus, contracted this Cycle to 95 Years, making it 
to commence Ao 437, which was the 153d Year of 
the Diocleſian Mera. I have obſerw d already, that the 
Calendar of Alexandria, i. e. their Year, or firſt Day 
of their Month Thorh, begun on the 29th of our Au- 

«ff, Several Authors have laid down infallible 
Rules to adjuſt the Alexandrian Year to the Julian; 
but this Subject is too long to enter upon, and there- 
fore the Reader that would be ſatisfied in this Argu- 
ment, may conſult thoſe Authors which I ſhall point 
out, atter having added a Word or two concerning the 


Chronicon of Alexandria: I cannot ſay this Chroni- 


con is without its Faults, but for all that tis a very 
lerviceable Work, wich reſpect both to Hiſtory and 
Chronology : It was written in all likelyhood by ſe- 
veral Authors in the Reigns of the Emperors Mauri- 
tius, Phocas and Heraclias ; for it reaches to the 20th 
Year of the Reign of Heraclius : There are ſeveral Paſ- 
lages in it extracted from Julius Affricanus and Euſe- 
bius, which are not to be inet with elſewhere. Hiero- 
nimns Surita was the firſt who having found the Chro- 
nicon in a Library of Sicily, carry d it to Rome to con- 
{ult Antonius Auguſtinus about it, who was then Au- 
ditor of the Rota: Theſe Two Perſons gave it the 
Name of Faſti Siculi. Sigonius and Onuphrius likewiſe 
mention it under the ſame Title, Joſeph Scaliger, ha- 
ving procur d a N fg it from Caſaubon, got it Prin- 
ted in Greek in the 

Jebins's Chronicon: The Title runs thus; Compendium 
Temporum Auſtoris innominati, nunquam antea Editum, 
ab Adam primo Homine ad Annum xx Heraclii, cum Con- 
ſulibus. Afterwards Fredericus Silbargins, having met 
with a Manuſcript Copy of this Chronicon, gave Six 
and thirty Crowns in Gold for't: This Copy was en- 
tire almoſt to the two laſt Years, where the Cha- 
racter was ſo defac'd-by tune, that twas impoſſible to 
read it. Silburgins made 4 Preſent of this Manuſcript 
tothe Library of Autburg, and Raderys the Jeſuit, 
having procurd a Tranſcript of it, Tranſlated it in- 
to Latine, and publiſh'd it at Afunicken in 1615, in 


* . * 


car 1606, in his Edition of Ex- | 


Que Volume in Quarto: The Tirle Page ſtands ihus; 


Chrdniton Alexandrinum 'itemq; Aſtronomicum & Ecclefi- 


aſticum, ( vulgo Siculum vel Faſti Siculi) Græce cum La- 


tina interpretatione. He calls it the Chronicon of Ale- 


randria, becauſe it begins with theſe Words, Petrus 


Alexandria. The beſt Edition of this Work is that 


publiſhed at Paris in 1688 by de Cange. Athanaſ. in 


Apol. Theodoret. Hift. lib. 4. cap. 3, 4. Sirmondus, Labbe, 


Cc. in Concil. Edit. Bucherius de Cycl. Petavins de Dot. 


Temp. Riccioli Tum. 1. Chron. Refor. lib. 1. cap. 16. Cc. Voſs 
fins de Hitt, Gree. Reiniſius lib. 2. Vari. cap. 17. Miræus 


| Notit. Epiſc. Orb. &c. 


©" ALEXIS, a Piedmontciſe : There's a Book of Phy- 


ſical Receipts and Secrets, which has gone for a lon 


time under the Name ot this Alexis ; "Twas Printe 
at Bazil in 1563. It has been ſince Tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and Kveral other Languages, and has been 
Reprinted ſeveral times, with Additions. The Pre- 
face tells us, That Alexis was a Man of Quality; that 
he made Learning his Buſineſs from his Intancy ; that 
beſide Greek and Latine, he underſtood Hebrew, 
Arabic, Chaldee, and a great many other Languages ; 
that he had particularly a ſtrong Inclination to dive 
into the Secrets of Nature and Medicine; that he had 
made a Collection of Experiments and Obſervations, 
gain d by his Seven and fifty Years Travels; that he 
had all along a great fancy to keep his Receiꝑts to him 
ſelf; but bas B2 Years old, and having ſeen a poor 
Man at Milan loſe his Life, which Alexis could have 
revented, if he had communicated his Secret to the 
urgeon, he was ſo touch'd with Remorle of Con- 
ſcience at this Accident, that he ſequeſter d himſelf 
from the World, and almoſt turn d Hermit; and in 
this Retirement it was that he put all his Noſtrums in 
a Condition for the Preſs. * Mercilin. in Lindenio Re- 
novato, pag. 28. Oc. 3 
ALEXIUS Atibinut) a Deacon of the Church 
of Conftantinople ; wrote an Epitome of the Canons, 
at the Inſtance of John Cumnenus the Emperor, in the 
Year 1130, according to Leo Allatius. This Work is 
Entituled, Omnium Canonum ab Ariſtino Concinnata, It 
contains only an Epitome or Index of the Canons of 
the Univerſal Church, where the Matter is rang d ac- 
cording to the Order of the firſt Councik, i. e. the Ni- 
cene, the Ancyran, the Neoceſarian, that of Gangra, 
Antioch, Laodicea, 1 e, Epheſus and Chalcedon, 
inſerting at the head of the Book, the Apoſtles Ca- 
nons, thoſe of the Council of Sardica, Iwo and 
twenty from the African Synods, thoſe at the Council 
in Trullo, and Three Epiſtles of St. Bazil, to this pur- 
poſe, as we are inform'd by F#fellzs, who publiſhd 
this Performance of Alexius in Greek and Latine. 
Van Maftreicht reckons this Collection drawn up 
without much Art, and that 'twas deſign'd only to 
aſſiſt the Memory. Leo Allatius de Collar. Ord. Chriſt. 
Fuſtellus Prefat. ps. 11. Biblioth. Faris Canon. Vet. Gerard, 
Van Maſtreicht Hi. Juris Eccl. Num. 281, 282. 
ALLATIUS, (Leo) born in the lik of Chio, 
was an eminent Writer, of the XVIIth Century. He 
was a very laborious Perſon, and had a great Memory, 
to which his Judgment was not altogether proporti- 
on'd. The Gentlemen of Port Royal made great uſe 
of him in their Diſpute with Monſieur Claude, con- 
cerning the Doctrine of the Gree Church in the 
Point of the Euchariſt. Father Simon does not give 
him the Character of an Author of good Faith. Ne- 
ver any of the Latin Church had more Averſion to 
the Greek Communion, nor more Affection for the 
Church of Rowe, than Allatius. Hle publiſh'd abun- 
dance of Books, if we reckon the Manuſcripts of 
other Authors, with the Tranſlations and Compoſi- 
tions of his own. In ſhort, one may obſerve more. 
Reading, than Wit or Judgment 1a his Works : He 
often diſcovers, 'tis true, a great many Faults in the 
Authors he wrote againſt, but then he Inſults em too 
much, and gives too much Scope to his Satyr; this 
want of Temper appears particularly in his Dillerta- 
tions againſt Mr. Creighton, concerning the Council of 
Florence, He wrote a Greek Poem upon the Birth of 
Lewis XIV, where he introduces Greece, as a Perion 
congratulating that Prince's coming into the World. 
For the reſt, ſee forery, Vol. I. He died in Fanwar 


1669, being 83 Years of Age. * Bayle Diction. Hi- 
or, | Ss 
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Clackmanan : It has the Advantage of a very ſmall Ha- 
ven. The Caſtle, which is the Ser of the Eark of 
Marr, is its beſt Ornament. The neighbouring Cole- 
pits, with the Salt made there, help to carry on a Fo- 

ien Trade. 1 ; : 
ONE, or Alone, a City mention'd by Prolomy 
in Hiſpania T. of ings I was formerly, and is ſtill, 
very tamous for making great Quantities of Salt. 
The Arabians or Moors call this Town Tudemir, and 
the Spaniards call it Guardemar. It ſtands in a Penin- 
ſula at the Mouth of the River 1 Hoffman, 

ALPHABET. To whom the World was obli- 
ged for this Noble Invention, was very much contro- 
verted by the Pagans. Pliny will have it deriv'd from 
the Aſſyrians; Gellizs makes the Egyptian Mercury the 
Firſt in the Invention ; and others give this Reputation to 
the Aſſyrians. Anticlides affirms, That one Menon an 
Egyptian found out the Alphabet, and that he lit d Fifteen 
Tears beſore Phoroneus, the moſt antient King of Greece; 
he pretends to prove his Aſſertion by Records? On the o- 
ther hand, Epigenes tells us, That the Babylonians had 
cut Eight hundred and twenty Tears of Aſtronomical Ob- 
ſervations upon Brick ; from whence it appears, that the 
Uſe of the Alphab.t was in a manner Eternal. Thus far 
Pliny. What he obſerves concerning Mercury, is con- 
firm'd by the r of Minus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Plutarch; to which we may add the Teſtimony 
of Plato in his Phædrus, where he informs us, That 
there was a certain God, call d Theuth, worſhip d by 
the Egyptians, who, amongſt other Arts, for the Con- 
veniency and Poluhing of Life, hammer'd out the 
Alphabet, and taught it his Country-men : But, by 
Plato's Favour, this Invention came from Aſfſyria, 
which was a Country inhabited long before Egype : 
From hence, the Canaanites brought the Alphabet with 
them into Palefline, the Language of both theſe Na- 
tions being the ſame, till the AHrians by War, Trat- 
fick, and Foreign Intercourſe, brought an Alteration 
upon their own Tongue: The Canaanites, in the mean 
time, living within themſelves, kept up the old Lan- 
guage, but then both Afhrians and Canaanites de- 
riv'd their Language, 1n all Johan lity, from the He- 
brews, who had it from the Patriarchs, whence it was 
deriv'd from Alam, who is ſuppos d to be the firſt In- 
venter, as well as the firſt Man: For 'tis likely, Seth 
was taught both Letters and Aſtronomy from Adam. 
Thus St. A»guftin, in his 69th Queſtion upon Exodas ; 
Tis the Opinion, jays he, of ſome People, that the Alpha- 
bet was the Invention of ſome of the firſt Antediluvians, 
from whom it nas handed down to Noah, and from thence 
to the Children of Iſrael: And thus Suidas, tho in ſome 
places of his Work he makes Abraham and Seth firſt 
in the Invention; yet under the Article Adam, he tells 
us, That Arts, and the Uſe of Letters, were found 
out by him. This Conjecture ſeems fortity'd by the 
Opinions of the Heathens about this Matter, who 
make the Phenician Alphabet the more antient. 
we may believe common Fame, ſays Curtius, this Nation 
(meaning the Phenicians or Canaanites) was the oof 
that either taught the Alphabet, or learn d it. And Pliny 
obſerves, That the Phenicians were a very celebrated 
Nation for their Invention of Letters, Aſtronomy, and 
building of Ships. The Greeks had their firſt Alpha- 
bet from Cadmus a Phenician, who, as Herodotus and 
Pliny obſerve, brought Sixteen Letters into Greece, to 
which, Palamedes, at the Siege of Troy, is ſaid to have 
added Four under-this Figure, ©, E, #, X, and that 
Simonides Melicas added theſe other Four, Zz, H, , g. 
And Herodotus relates in his Terpſichore, That he 1aw 
tome of thele Cadmean Letters at Bæotian Thebes in 
Apollo Iſmenius's Temple, that they were cut upon 
Tripods, and very much reſembling the Ionic Cha- 
racter. Now thele Records were of the greateſt An- 
tiquity in all Greece; the firſt of em being made by 
Amphitryo, who was Contemporary with Laius, Cai- 
mus Great Grandſon : The ſecond was Hippacoon's 
who liv'd in the time of Oedipus, Laius's Son: And 
the third was cut in the next Generation by Laoda- 
mut, Son to Eteocles. However, tis probable theſe 
Jnicriptions were not cut exactly in the Cadmean Cha- 
racter, but that Time had ſomewhat alter'd the Fi- 
gure of them, and brought them to a Reſemblance 
with the /onick Alphabet. Thele Cadmean, or almoſt 
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Ca rs, are without queſtion meant by 
Dio ſius Halicarnaſſens, in his Firſt Book, where he 
mentions the Tripod of Dodona, upon which, Letters 
in the Antick Form were cut. This Author likewile 
- mentions a Pillar, yep which Servius Tullius grav d 
the Articles of the Confederacy between the Romans 
and the Latines : This Inſcription, as he goes on, was 
to be ſeen, in his time, in Dianas Temple, and that 

the Character was the fame with the old Greet Alph- 
bet: Neither was this Alphabet alter d into the mo- 


ern Figure by Deſign, but by difference of Hands, 
and length of Time: However, the preſent Condi - 


tion of it does not ſo much differ from the old Hbnict 
Letter, nor that from the Phenician, but that the Ori- 
gination of the Alphabet might be pretty caſily 
trac d. The Latines, as Tacitus holds, learn'd the Uſc 
of Letters from the Arcadians, particularly from their 
King Evander Others make the Pelaſzi their firſt In- 
ſtructers, who ſettled in Zaly Threelcore Yeats be- 
fore the A4rcadians; However, both one and th'other 
agree, That the Latins had 'em from the Greeks, and 
that they were the ſame with the old Greet Alphabet. 
To mention Tacituss Words, Forme Literis Latinis quæ 
veterrimis Græcorum. And Pliny makes the tame Ob- 
ſervation in his 7th Book, cap. 58. As for other Na- 
tions, the Ule of Letters is much more modern, and 
therefore «lian takes notice, that none of the old 
Thracians knew any thing of the Alphabet; fo for 
from that, that they valued themſelves upon their 
Ignorance, and thought it a Scandalous Buſineis to be 
able to Read. Thus the Slavi learn d their A, B, C, no 
longer ago than the Reign of the Emperor Ludovicus, 
who ſucceeded Lotharius. They were taught by A.- 
thodius the 1 as Aventin informs us in his 
Annals; and as for the Germans, in Tacitas's time, 
Literarum ſecreta Viri pariter ac Fæminæ ignor runt; that 
is There nas not a Su of em that could read the leg. 
Tittle. To come lower ; There are very tew Records 
or Writings in the. old High Dutch or Tentonick till 
the Reign of the Emperor Nodolphus I. and thoſe few 
there were, were written in the Latin Character, till 
this Prince, at the Inſtance of the Germans, made an 
Order with the States of the Empire, at a Diet held 
at Nuremberg in 1272, made an Order, I ſay, That 
from henceforward, the Records of Chancery, and all 
Conveyances and Contracts, ſhould be engrois'd in 
High-Datch. To proceed; The old Francks, who con- 
querd {ome part of France under Marcomir and Pha- 
ramond, made ute of an Alphabet not altogether un- 
hke that of the Greeks, and in this Character it was, 
that Maſtaldus wrote a Hiſtory in his Native Language. 
Cornelius Agrippa, in his Book, De V anitate Scientiarum, 
lib. 1. cap. 2. a firms, That one Doracus invented Let- 
ters, very different in the Figure from thoſe of Ma- 
flaldus, and that there was a third ſort found out by 
one Hichus a Franck, who coming out of Scythia, ſet- 
tled with Marcomir at the Mouth of the &hine ; but 
this Remark ſtands upon no elder Authority than 
Cornelius Agrippa. Farther, Haimo informs, That King 
| Childerick of France order d his Subjects to make uſe of 
theſe Four Greck Letters, ©, o, x, a. As for the 
Goths ; Socrates and Fornandes relate, That their Biſhop 
Ulphilas, Taught them the Uſe of the Alphabet in the 
Reign of the Emperor 'Valens and Y alentinian. As for 
the Americans, when the Spaxiards Conquered them, 
they were ſo far from knowing any thing of the Al- 
habet, that they took a Letter for a ſort of a Deity, 
. it had the Faculty of maintaining a Commerce 
with People at a diſtance. Pliny. lib. 7, cap. 56. & 58. 
Hygin. Fab. 277. Diod. Sic. Biblioth. cap. 2. Plutarch. Sym- 
pos. lib. 9. Queſt. 3. Cicer de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. Curtius. lib. 4. 
cap. 4. Dion. Halic. lib 9. Tacit. Annal. lib. 1 I. cap. 13. 4 
& de Morib. Germ. cap. 99. Scalig. Animad vers. Euſeb. 
in Digreſſione de Literis Fonicis. Euſeb. de Prepar. Evang. 
lib. 10. cap. 11. Hoffman, Cc. 5 
*ALRESFORD, diſtant from London Forty 
ſix Miles. See Vol. I. CL e 
ALTAR. A ſort of Table which the old Hea- 


thens made uſe of to offer ce to their Gods, 
As theſe Pagans had three forts of Gods, ſo there was 
three torts of Altars; thoſe for the Celeſtial Gods 


were rais d, and call'd Ataria from Altus, yet they 
were not 10 high from the Floor, but that a middle- 
ſu d man might make uie 5 em. eber 
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ALT 
theit Infernal Gods were plac'd in a little Trench be- 
low the Surface of the Ground. As for theit Terre- 
ſtrial Deities, their Altars were ſet upon the Ground 
a very little rais d, flagg'd with Sod, and cover d 
with Vervine. Varro obſeryes, That at firſt they 
made a Trivet ſerve fot an Altar. When the Hea- 
thens took an Oath, they us d to lay their Hand upon 
the Altar; from v. hence came that aying of Pericles, 
That Friendſhip ought to reach no farther than the Altars; 
that is to ſay, A Man ought not to love his Friend up to 

Perjury. It was reckon'd a fort of Sacrilege for Whores 
or Murderers to approach the Altars, they being only 
deſign d a Sanctuary for the Innocent. The Reader 
that is defirous to fee farthex, may conſult Servius 
for the Pagan Altars, and Bar onins's Annals for thoſe 

by the Church. 5 


made uſe ot 
"AL IF | 
ny, liv'd towards the end of the 7 Century. He 
wrote a Book of Politicks, in which he aſſerts, That 
the Sovereign Power of the State belongs to the Peo- 
ple. Several Lawyers in that Country, and particu- 
larly Boecler, declaim heartily againſt this Principle of 
Alibuſius; and tell us, That tis good for nothing but 
to ſapp the Foundations of Civil Government; to 
tear {0 World in pieces; and that tis fitter for the 
Fire than any Man's Study, and that any Perſon that 


can diſtinguith good Diet from Poiſon, would never 


recommend it. Althuſius Iikewiſe wrote a Tract, De 


Fars-prudentia Romana; and another, De Civili Con- 
Der ſatione, Entitul'd, Diceologia, Cc. * Boecler in Grot. 


De Fure Bell. Cnringius de Civit. Prudent. cap. 14. 
ALT INC, (Henry) Profeſſor of Divinity at 


Heidelberg and Gronenguen, was extracted from a con- 


ſiderable Family, and was born at Embden in 1583. 
He ſtudy'd Humanity and Pluloſophy at Gronengaen. 
He liv'd afterwards Three Years at Herborn, and im- 
prov' d himſelf conſiderably under the famous Piſcator 
and Mathaius Martinius. Being about to travel into 
Switzerland and France, he was made a Præceptor to 


the three young Counts of Naſſan, Solmes, and Iſen- 


berg h, who ſtudy d at Sedan with the Electoral Prince 
Palatine. The Duke d Bouillon being threaten d with 
a Storm by Henry IV, made the Electoral Prince re- 
move from Sedan with the other young Lords in 1606. 
Alting follow'd 'em to Heidelberg, and was pitch'd 
upon for Praceptor to the Electoral Prince 1n 1608, 
When this Elector came into England in 1612, Alting 
was one of his Attendants. And here, he inade an 
Acquaintance with Abbot Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


and had the Honour to diſcourſe with King James I. 
Ating gave conſiderable Proof of his Learning at the 


> how of Dort, whither he was ſent, with two other 
Commiſſioners of the Palatinat. The Diſturbances 
in Bohemia ſeem d lucky at firſt to the Elector Pala- 
tine, by putting a Crown upon his Head, but theſe 
Promiſing Beginnings were miſerably overcaſt in a 
little time: For, in September 1622, Count Ti P took 
Heidelberg by Storm, and left the Soldiers the Liberty 


of commutting all manner of Diſorders. Alting, ma- 
king almoſt a miraculous Eſcape, went to lus Fanuly 
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SI US, 4 hn a Lawyer of Germa- | 


which he had left at Hailbron. In 1623, he retir d to 


Embden, and went to wait upon the King of Bohemia 
at the Hague: This Prince kept him at his Court, 
made him Tutor to his eldeſt Son, and, for ſome time, 
reſus d to let him accept of Preferment in the Church 
ar Embden, and the Univerſity at Francker ; but in 
1627, he conſented with ſome Difficulty to let him 
take the Divinity Proſeſſorſhip of Gronenguen, which 
hc held to his Death, which happen d in 1644. He 
was a Perſon of conliderable Merit and Learning, and 
was concern'd in Reviewing the New Flemiſh Verſion 
of the Scripture at Leiden; and had likewiſe another 
Commiſhon to Viſit the County of Steinfurt, where 
he checkd the Growth of Socinianiſm, and put the 
Churches into a good Condition. His Works are, 
Alte in Decadem Problematum Johannis Beim, de Glorio- 
fo Dei & Beatorum Celo. Loco Communes, cum Didattici, 
tum Elenchtici. Problemata tam 'T heoretica quam Prattica. 
Explicatio Catache ſius Palatine cum Vindicits ab Arminia- 
nts & Socinianic. Exegeſ1s Auguſtane Cofino una cum 
Hllalo Contraverſiarum Lut heronarum. Ill et hoduus Theo- 
logie Didattice & Catachetice. And laſtly, the Medulla 
Tiitorie Prophane, publiſh'd by Daniel Pargus, belongs 
to this Alting. Bayle Dittion. ebe 

ABT ING, ( James ) Son of the former, was 
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| Catechiſm: On the other ſide, his College Mare ſius had, 


we may fee, Alling had great Difficulties to get over; 


his Death-bed, he mov d for a ſort of Reconcihation, 


lies 25 Miles North-Weſt from Frankendal, 18 South of 


| 27 deg; 36 fun. Latitude 49 deg, 41 min. 
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born at«Heidleberg. in 1618. His Inclination lay very 
much for the Oriental Languages, which made him 
remove from Gronenguen to Embden, to Improve him- 
ſelf under the Rabbin- Gumprecht Ben- Abraham. In 
1640, he travel'd into England, and was ordain'd 
Prieſt by Prideanx Bilhop of Worceſter. And here he 
reſoly'd to ſpend the remainder of his Life; but the 
Hebrew Profeſſorſhip of Gronenguen being vacant by 
the Death of Gomarus, he complied with the Offer, 
and enter'd upon the Em PR the ſame day that 
Samuel Mareſs was made Profeſſor of Divinity. It 
was not long before Alting and Mareſius fell into a 
Miſunderſtanding, which was the lets to be wonder'd 
at, if we conſider, that 0 differ d not only in their 
Method of Teaching, but likewiſe in ſeveral Points 
of Doctrine: Alting kept cloſe to the Scriptyre in his 
Lectures, without making uſe of any Scholaſtick Di- 
vinity : He puth'd forward for Reputation with a 

eat deal of Vigour, and wanted neither Wit nor 

earning, to make good his Opinions; beſides, he 
was mightily. crouded when he Read firſt upon the 


by long Practice, made him ſelf Maſter of the Diſtin- 
ions and Method of the School-men; and been fa- 
mous for a great while: He had publiſh'd a great 
many Books, had a. great deal of Fire and Spirit in 
his Temper, and a great deal of Learning too: Be- 
ſides, the, young Candidates for Preterment in the 
Church were moſt of em in his Intereſt, his Payour 
being the moſt likely way for em to tucceed. Thus 


His Adverſary had both the Majority of Voices, and 
Advantage of Age; and, over and above all this, 
"twas in his Power to. raife another great Prejudice 
againſt him, 5. e. To poſſeſs the People with an Opi- 
nion, That Alting was an Innovator; That he re» 
mov d the antient Boundaries of Religion, and con- 
founded the Diſtinctions between Truth and Falſe- 
hood; in ſhort, He publickly charg d James Alting 
with One and thirty Erroneous Aſſertions. The Heads 
of the Univerſity tranſmitted the Charge, together 
with Alting's Antwer, to the Divines of Leiden, with- 
out pre-acquainting the Parties concern'd, deſiring 
the Divines above-mention d to give their Opinion in 
the Caſe ; which they did accordingly. Now by 
their Determination, Alting was clear d of the Impu- 
tation of Hereſie, and only blam'd for his Impru- 
dence in advancing new Hypotheſes; and on the 
other ſide, Mareſius was cenſur d as a Perſon detective 
in Temper and Charity, Mareſius would not ſubmit 
to this Sentence, nor lay down his Pen, and accept ot 
a drawn Battel : He would have the Cauſe Re-exa- 
min d by Conſiſtories, Claſſes, and Synods ; but his 
Superiors would not give him Leave to Engage any 
farther, forbidding all Perſons to write cither tor or 
againft the Determination of the Leiden Divines; and 
thus Mareſiuss Tract, call d, Audi & alteram partem, 
was A This Conteſt made a great Noiſe, 
and might have had untoward Conſequences by Ma- 
reſins's vg Feed to the Divinity Proteſlor's Place 
at Leiden; but he happen d to die at Gronenguen before 
his entering upon that Employment; and Ap upon 
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which was accepted by Alting ; however the Pacifica- 
tion amounted to no more than a mutual Retracting 
of Perſonal Reflections; tor, as for the Doctrinal 
Part, e left it to the Deciſion of the Church. 
Mareſiuss Death did not put an End to Alting's Trou- 
ble; for the Clergy ſtill complain d of his Innova- 
tions, as they calld em; howeven the Secular Magi- 
ſtracy interpoſing, kept the Quarrel from breaking 
out to any great Diſturbance. Alting died in the 
Year 1679. After his Death, his Books were printed 
in Five Volumes in Folio at Amſterdam in 1687. 
* Vita Jacobi Altingii in Limine Operum Edit. Am;/tel. 
Bayle Dittion. Hiſtor. | 
ALTIZ HEIM: A Town of Germany, in the 
Lower Palatinate. Tis the Capitol of a Territory of 
the fame Name. "Twas the antient Scat of the 2 
ctor, but is now ſubject to the French. It ſtands on 
a Riyulet, is fortifyd with a Caſtle and Walls, and 


Mentz,, and 16 North-Weſt of Wormes : Longuu le 
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* ALVAR EZ, (Francis) was the King of Por- 
tagals Ambaſſador to the Court of Ethiopia, where he 
confirms, from his own Knowledge, the true Reaſon 
of the Encreaſe of Nile mention Agpatharchides. 
In the Country of the Abaſſines, ſays e, inter be- 
zins in the middle of Fune, and ends in the middle of 
85 tember; during this Seaſon there are vaſt Rains, 
which occaſion the overflowing of Nile. * Itiner. 
rap. 15 Hoffman. 

ALVAREL, de Luna, was for Thirty Years to- 
gether a Favourite to John II, King of Caſtile, and 
rais d a great Eſtate; but at aſt he had a calamitous 
Turn of Fortune, ſuffering by the Axe, and having 
his Head, for ſeveral Days together, publickly ſhewn, 
in a Pewter Diſh, to beg for Burial, A certain Fi- 
gure-flinger rold him he ſhould die at 3 which 
Alvarez interpreted of a Place belonging to his Juriſ- 
diction, but it ſeems there was an Ambiguity in the 
Word, and the Fortune-teller meant the Laffold. 
* n. Hlv. Deſcr. Europ. cap. 47. Mariana, lib. 20, 
21, 22, Cc. 

"ALYSSUS: A Spring in Arcadia in Peloponne- 
| fas, which was a certain Cure againſt the Biting of a 
Mad Dog. Pauſanius gives this Account of it: About 
two Furlongs from the Town, ſays he, there is a Fountain 
ef very cold Water ſhaded with a Plane-Tree ; now if a; 

Man happens to have a Snap, Green Wound, or Ulcer, 5 
the Biting of a mad Dog, he is immediately cur d by FEA 
ing 4 Draught of this Water. And from this noble 


Quality. the Spring had the Name of Alyſſus. * Pau- 


fan. in Arcad. | 
AMABLE: A Prieſt of Riom in Auvergne, li- 
ving in the 5th Century. Gregory of Tours gives him 
the Character of a Man of remarkable Piety, and that 
he wrought a great many Maracles. 'T# ſaid, ſays 
this Hiſtorian, That he had a Power over Serpents : But 
then as to another Inſtance, he reports it upon his 
own Knowledge. At his Grave, ſays he, I have ſeen 
a Poſſeſs d Per ſon perfectly recover d: There likewiſe I have 
ſeen a Perjur'd Perſon grow as ſtiff as a Bar of Iron, and, 
after having confe 12d is Fault, be immediately reſtor'd to 
the Motion and Uſe of his Limbs. & Greg, Turton. De 
Gloria Confeſſ. cap. 23. | 
AMAIA: An Epiſcopal See in Hiſpania Tarraco- 
nenſis between Burgos and Leon, where Leo-Vigildus, a 


Gothiſh King, defeated the Romans. * Hoffman Lexic. 


Univer. | | 
AMALABERGA, Daughter to Amalafreda, 
Siſter to Theodorick, King of the ad ay and Wi- 
dow of Thraſimond King of the Vandals, Re-marry d 
to Hermanfridus, to whom, his Father by ny King 
of Thuringia had left his Dominions to be divided be- 
ween him and his Brothers Badericus and Bertierus. 
This Hermanfridus, after he had treacherouſly mur- 
ther'd his Brother Badericus, was inſtigated by his 
Wife Amalaberga to make an Alliance with T heobal- 
dus King of Metz, and then proceed to the Diſpatch- 
ing of his other Brother Bertier. Hermanſridus took 
the Hint, and went thro the unnatural Barbarity ; 
but ſoon after, making War upon Theobaldus, who 
was reinforc'd with Clotarius King of Soiſſons, this 
Butcher of his Brothers being defeated, was thrown 
down a :Precipice, and had his Neck broken, his 
Wife eſcaping to her Relations, with great difficulty. 
Ms Taron, lib. 3. cap. 4. © 7. Haim. lib.2.cap.g, 
e AEmilins. 


* 


AMA MA, (Fixtinus) was Hebrew Profeſſor in 


the Univerſity of Franeter, and a very Learned Man, 
He was born in Weſt-Frizeland, and had been Pupil 
to Druſius. He was invited to the Profeſſorſhip of 
Leiden, to ſupply the Place of Erpenins, one of the 
greateſt Orientaliſts of his time: However the Heads 
of the Univerſity of Francker not being willing to 
part with Amama and augmenting his Salary, he 
conſented to ſtay with them. The firſt Book that he 
Publiſh'd went upon a great Deſign, and made a 
Noiſe in the World. He had form d a Reſolution of 
making Animadverſions upon the Vulgar Tranſlation, 
declar d Authentick by the Council of Trent; and not 
being willing to let his Remarks lie in Manulcript 
til the whole Performance was finiſh'd, he publuh'd 
his Criticiſms upon the Vulgar Tranſlation of the Pen- 
tateuch, Wherr he was going on with his cenſure up 

on this Tranſlation, he found himielf oblig d to 2 


g 


thine heart has 


24, 25. Foſephus fen 
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a Halt, and engage in a new Buſineſs, i. e. to compare 
theFlemiſhVerſion of the Scriptures with the Originals, 
and with the moſt accurate Tranſlations. This Flemi 
Verſion was made from Luthers HighD#tch Tranſlation. 
is Employment, and ſome otherGrammatical Diſcour- 
ſes, hinder d Amama a great while from prolecuting his 
1 upon the Vulgar Tranſlation ; io that when he 
re-afſum'd his Subject, Merſennus had publiſh'd a 
Refutation of his Remarks upon the Six firſt Chapters 
of Geneſis. Upon this Adverſary's appearing againſt 
him, Amama jultify'd himſelf, his Anſwer being part 
of his Autibarbarus Biblicus, Printed by him in 1682. 
The other parts of it being a Critick on the Vulgar 
Tranſlation, (viz. upon the Hiſtorical Books of the 
Old Teſtament; upon Fob ; upon the Pſalms ; upon 
the Books of Solomon, together with ſome other Diſ- 
ſertations. This Antibarbarus Biblicus was, by the 
Scheme, to conſiſt of two Parts, containing three 
Books each; but the Author publiſhd no more than 


the firſt Part: This was Reprinted after his Death, 


with the Addition of a Fourth Bock, containing Ani- 
madverſions upon the Yulgar Tranſlation of 1jaiah and 
Perch. Monſieur Bayle Ninks it impoſſible to put 

y the Paſſes he has made againſt the Valgar Tranſla- 
tion; and to overthrow the Kathe advanced by him 
to prove the Neceſſity of Conſulting the Originals. 
Amama did great Service to the Univerſity of Frane- 
ker, by Reforming the Exceſſes of Drinking, to which 


the young Students were then very much addicted. 


* Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 

AMANUS, a Mountain of Cllicia, which di- 
vides that Country from Syria towards the Eatt. In 
the time of the Romans 'twas a very convenient Co- 
vert for Robbers. When Cicero was Proconſul of 
Cilicia, he attack'd theſe Banditti, and fhghted the 
little Fortifications they had made for their Security. 
In travelling from Cilicia to Syria, the Road lies thro 
a narrow Pals cut through the Mountain Amanus, 
called Porte Amanice by the Ancients. Twas near 
this Place that Alexander defeated Darius the firſt time. 


| Amana was a Mountain in Syria; tis mention d in 


the Canticles, and ſome are of Opinion, that 'twas 
part of Lebanon. * Cicer, ad Attic. Plut. in Cic. Cant, 4. 
AMAPALLA. See Mangera. | 

* AMALIAH, King of 7adah, ſucceeded his 
Father Foaſh, who was Aflaſſinated by ſome of his 
Domeſticks in the Year of the World 3196. Amaxiah, 
at his firſt coming to the Crown, took care to puniſh 
the Treaſon and execute the Aſtaſſins: Afterwards he 
defeated the Amalekites, and Edomites, &c. and having 
plunder em of their Idols, was ſo unhappy as to 
worthip em himſelf. Upon this, a Prophet came 
to him, and told him, That he was extreamly fur- 
priz d to ſee him fall down before thoſe Gods, who 
were too weak to defend their awn Worſhippers a- 
ainſt him. This freedom put Amaziah into ſuch a 
Paſſon, that he threaten d to put the Man of God 
to Death. Afterwards growing ſtill more Vain and 
Elated, he ſent a Letter to Foaſh King of Iſrael, with 
Orders that Foaſh and all his People thould own him 
for their Sovereign, and upon his refuſal to comply, 
he told him he muſt immediately expect a War, 
Foaſh, or Fehoaſh, return'd him this Anſwer, The 
Thijtle that was in Lebanon ſent to the Cedar that was 
in Lebanon, ſaying, Give thy Daughter to my Son to Wit: 
and there paſſed by a wild Beaſt that was in Lebanon and 
trod down the Thiſtle. Thon haſt indeed ſmitten Edom, and 
ſired thee up ; glory of this and tarry as 

home, for why ſhould$t thou meddle to thy hurt, that thou 
ſhouldst fall and Fudah with thee. Amaziah provok'd 
with this Anſwer, levy'd an Army and attackd the 
King of 1ſrael, who took him Pritoner, and led him 
in Triumph to Feryſalem.; and afterwards, making a 
Breach in the Walls of the Town four hundred Cu- 
bits wide, and rifling the Palace and Temple, he re- 
leas'd the Unfortunate Amaziah, who was afterwards 
murther'd by his own Subjects at Lachiſh, to which 
he retird in the Year of the World 3225, and the 
29th of his Reign, * 2 Kings, 12. 14, 15. 2 Chron, 
iſh Antiq. lib. 9. cap. 11. Sulpicius 
Severus Hiſt. Sac. lib. I. PR: 8 
* AMAZONs, Scyibian Women: Soldiers of great 
Courage. Hippocrates ſays, there was a Lay amon 
em, Which forbid” em . Marry till they had 110 
2 Mee 
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three Men of their Enemies ; He alſo affirms, That 
the Reaton why they cut off the Right Pap was, that 
their Right Arm might Fon the Stronger by gaining 
the Nouriſhment of the Breaſt that was cut off. 
They ire ſaid to bow and diſtort the Legs of their 
Malc-Children, to prevent their growing too ſtrong 
for 'em. SORT 

Some affirm, That in Africk there was a Govern- 
ment and Nation of Women only, who deſtroy d 
all the Male-Children they had by their Neighbours, 
as we may learn from Juan de los Santos, a Gray Fryar 
of Portagal, in his Deicription of the Ea ſtern At hi- 
on Anta Sylvins relates, that he ſaw in Bohemia a 


ommonwealth exactly like that of the Amazons, 


ſet up by the Courage of a Woman call'd Valaſea. 

The Monuments which preſerve the Memory of 
theſe Warlike Women, are the City of Thermiſcira 
their Metropolis; tis ſituated in Cappadocia near the 
River Thermodon, The City of Epheſus and Temple 
of Diana are both ſuppos d to be built by em. It ap- 
pears by ſome Medals, that the Amazons were Habi- 
ted like Men, but by others, they ſeem to wear their 
Cloaths according to the Cuſtom of their Sex. The 
ingenious Petitus has written a Treatiſe, in which 
are ſeveral paſſages of Curioſity and Learning, about 
theſe Heroins, viz. concerning their Sepulchres ; the 
Reaſon why their Names are all Greek; the Hiſtory 
of their CHronology, &c. and yet after all, Srrabo de- 
nies that there were ever any tuch Women as Ama- 


ons. Herodot. Strabo. Virg. «AEneid. 1. &c. See 


Morery, Vol IJ. | 
' * AMBARVALINA, or the Feaſt of Perambula- 


tion: A Proceſſion made by the Romans about the 


Corn Fields, in Honour of the Goddeſs Ceres. There 
were two of theſe Solemnities at Rome, one in April, 
or, according to ſome Authors, at the end of 7 anzary, 
and the other in 7). Cato has left us the Form ot 
Prayer us d upon this Occaſion, addreſs d only to 
Mars. Mars Pater. Te _ quæſoq; uti ſies volens pro- 

ieq; noſtre Quo jus rei ergo, 
Arrum Terram, Fundumq; meum ſuovetaurilia, circumagi 
7 4 ati tu morbos viſos inviſoſq; oe oh ect yr + 
calamitates, intempeſtaſqʒprohibe ſes defendas,averrunceſq;Uti 


tu Fruges, vineta, Frumenta, 1e grandire beneq; eve- 
nire * : Paſtores Paſcuaq; Salva jervaſſis, diciſq; bo- 
nam ſalutem valetudinemq; mihi Domo yay x noſtræ. 


Harum ſe rerum ergo Fundi Terre Agriqʒ mei luStrandi 
luftriq; faciendi ergo ficut dixi matte hiſce ſuovetavrili- 
bas lactentibus immolandes eſto. Mars Pater, ejuſdem 
rei ergo matte hiſce ſuovetaurilibus luctentibus eſto. Item 
cultro facito ſtruem . ferctum uti adſiet. * Cato de 
re Ruſtica, cap. 141. See Morery, Vol. I. 

_ AMBITUS, a Canrvaſling and Intriguing among 
the Romans to get into Offices of State; to ſpeak up to 
the Etymology, tis a Crouding and Creeping about 


the Burghers to gain their Vote in Elections. The 


Romans made it Criminal to ſollicit for Places of 
Power and Truſt, by Bribery, Menacings, or open 
Force ; this Practice being made Penal by ſeveral 
Laws. The molt Remarkable of thoſe Proviſions, 
was that which was made in the Conſulſhip of Ci- 
cero, and from him called Lex Tullia, becauſe he 
brought in the Bill, By this Law, the Candidates 
were not allow'd to Entertain the People with the 
Prizes of the Gladiators ; to make any publick Feaſt ; 
or to appear with a numerous Retinue of Depen- 
dents ; all which reſtraints they lay under for two 
Years before they put in tor the Office. 

Ten Years Baniſhment was the Puniſhment for a 
Senator who broke this Law; Others were Find, 
and made for ever incapable of any Poſt of Honour, 
as we may Learn from Tulh's Oration againſt Yatinins 
and Sextizs : Neither were ſuch Rigours unreaſona- 
ble; for Abuſes of this kind had gone ſo far, that 
ſome Pretenders had the Aſſurance to tell the Tribes 
or Electors publickly, how much Money they would 
give em for their Votes; which, as Cicero tells us, 
was call'd Pronuntiare in Tribus; for this purpoſe they 
made uſe of three ſorts of People, one of which they 
call'd Interpretes, or Factors, if you pleaſe, who help'd 
to make the Bargain, as we may learn from Aſconius 


. Pedianus. Secondly, Sequeſtres, i. e. the Truſtees, in 


whoſe Hands the Money agreed for was depoſited : 
And, Laſtly, Diviſores, who were Diſtributers of the 


— — 


Money to eve ticular Perſon in the Tribe ct 
Ward * pd edian. Cic, &c. | 
AMBROSIUS de Camaldoli, ſa call'd, becauſe 
he was a Monk, and afterwards an Abbot, and Ge- 
neral of the Order of Camaldoli; Liv'd in the 15th 
Century: He learned Greek of Manual Chryſoloras, and 
improv d ſo far, that he was look'd upon as one of the 
beſt Grecians of his time. He appear'd at the Councils 
of Bazil and ConStance in the Year 1437, He made a 
Greek Oration at Ferrara to Fohn Palcologut, Emperor 
of the Eaſt, and to the Biſhops that attended him. 
Coſmo de Medicis had a great regard for him, and the 
Learned Men of his time were ambitious of his 
Friendſhip and Acquaintance. His ſtudious Temper 
did not make him Moroſe or Unpoliſh'd ; 7 5h 
did the Strictneſs and Piety of his own Life, make 
him cenſorious and over-exacting from other People; 
but he was always agreeable and in good humour, 
and Paulus Fovius gives this Character of him, That 
he was pleaſant without any diſadvantage to his 
Conſcience : He endeayour'd to reconcile Laus entius 
Valla and Poggins of Florence, but to no purpoſe, 


which made him fay upon this Occaſion, That he 


could not endure any Man ſhould — vg the Ho- 
nour of the Mules by Satyr and Invettive ; and that 
he had no Opinion of thoſe who were ſo much rid- 
den by Paſſions, as to have neither the Charity of a 
Chriſtian, nor the Candour and Civility of a Scholar. 
This Ambroſius wrote ſeveral things, as a Chronicle 
of Mount Cin. He likewiſe tranſlated from the 


Greek into Latin, the Lives of ſeveral Saints; the 
Pratum Spirituale of Johannes Maſchius. Four Books of 


Manuel Calechas againſt the Errors of the Greeks - the 
Lives of the Philoſophers, written by Diogenes Laer- 
tins, Cc. "Tis ſaid this Abbot died at Cnftance in 1490. 
* Raphael Voleterran, lib. 21. Paulus Fovius in Elog. 
Poſſevin. Bellarmin. Mirens, Voſſius, Oc. = 


AMBROSIUS, Catharinus, Politus, was born at 


Siena in Italy; He was firſt a Dominican, then Biſhop 


of Minory, and afterwards ny we, of Compſa in 


the Kingdom cf Naples. Sixtus Senenſis, who was his 
Scholar, gives him the Character of a Man of great 
Parts and Learning; and Poſſevin allows him to be 


an Author of Wit and Judgment, notwithſtanding 


he believes him miſtaken in tome of his Tenents, for 
which reaſon, Bellarmin propoſes the Reading of his 
Works with caution. He died at Naples, Anno 1552. 
His Works are, Clavis S. Scripture. Enarrationes in 
priora Capita Geneſeos, In Epiſt. S. Pauli. In Epiſt. Ca- 
nonicas. Comm. in Apocalypſin, Sc. * Labbens, &c. 

* AMERICA, Tis Diſputed by Authorities 
of both ſides, whether this Part of the World was 
Diſcover'd by the Ancients: Now the Affirmative 


ſide of the Queſtion ſeems to have a ſtrong Colour of 


Reaſon to ſupport it; for tis probable that the Pha- 
nicians and Carthaginians had ſome knowledge of A- 
merica ; but the Length and Danger of the Voyage, 
and the little Experience they had in Navigation at 
that time of Day, being without the Advantage of 
the Compaſs, made em neglect to perfect the Diſcove- 
ry. Seneca, as Morery ſpeaks, ſeems Prophetick upon 
the Diſcoveries of theſe latter Ages, or to ſpeak more 
like a Philoſopher, the Knowledge this great Man 
had of the Nature of the Globe, and his Skill in Hi- 
ſtory, help d him to foreſee that twas not impoſſible 
for after Ages to Diſcover a Country of which the 
Phenicians and Carthaginians were not wholly ignorant; 
his words are thele, 


Venient Annis 
Secula ſeris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincala rerum laxet & ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphyſq; Novo, 
Detegat Orbes, nec ſu Terris 


Ultima Thule. 


To ſhew the Probability that this Country was not 
unknown to the Ancients, we may obſcrve, that 
Plato, in his Timæus, brings in the Egyptian Prieſts 
giving Solon an Account, that formerly beyond Her- 
cules Pillars there was an Iſland called Atlantis, bigger 
than Aſia and Libya, meaning Africt, and that it was 
{unk by a prodigious Earthquake and an extraordina 


| Tempctt of Rain, which laited for the ſpace of Four 


and 
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pos d by the Learned to be written either by Ariſtot 
or Theophraſtus, his Diſciple, tells us, That beſides the 
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and twenty Hours. Aſter chis they give a Relation 


of the Kings that Commanded in this Iſland, and di- 


late upon their Power and Conqueſts; Crantor, who 


was the firſt Commentator upon Plato, aſſures us this 
js a true Hiſtory, and is follow'd in his Opinion by 
Origen, Proclus, Porphyry, and Marcilius Ficinus ; Pro- 
clus goes farther, and makes mention of an Erhiopian 
Hiſtorian call'd Marcellus, who reports the ſame thing, 
It is Marcilins Ficinns's Obſervation, That where Plato 
writes his own Invention, he always calls it a Fable 
or Romance; but he treats the Hiſtory of this Iſland 
in another manner, and ſeems ſurpriz d at the Extra- 
ordinary Reports about it. I am not ignorant that 
Tertullian ſeeins to queſtion the Truth of this Relation 
in his Book De Pall, and in his Apologerick; but 
theſe Paſſages have been ſo well corrected in the Copy 
by Turnebus, and ſo learnedly explain d by Pamelius, 
that now there is no Pretence of Contradiction from 
the Teſtimony of this Father to Plates Opinion: Far- 
ther; Diodorus Sicalus informs us, That ſome Pheni- 
cian Merchant-men, having paſs'd Hercales's Pillars, 
were carry'd out a vaſt 22 to Sea by ſtreſs of Tem- 
peſt, and that they were driven aſhore over-againſt 


the Coaſt of Africk upon a very fruitful Iſland, wa- 
terd with many grea: Navigable Rivers, which can 


be nothing but America, if the Situation of it be 
rightly conſider d. He adds in the laſt place, That 
the Carthaginians conceal d their Diſcovery from the 
Europeans. The Author of the Book De Mundo, ay 

e 


7 


great Iſland where we live, which comprehends Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, there were more of this kind, 


which can be underſtood of no other Country but 


the Continent of America. Pliny and Arnobius gi ves 


us broad Hints, of the ſinking of theſe Iſlands men- 
tion d by Plato; ſeveral modern Authors of Figure 


are likewiſe of this Opinion. 


As for the Time when America began to be Inhabi- 


ted, ſome Authors believe it ſoon after the Patriarch 
Noah, and the Confuſion of Tongues at Babel, and 


conſequently ever ſince the moſt ancient Diſperſion 
of the Nations; Their Reaſon is, That the great Con- 
tinent of America could not poſſibly, in a few Ages, 
be ſupply'd with ſo great a number and variety of 
People and Governments, as the Europeans found in 
every part of it at their firſt Arrival. Theſe Authors 
add, that there was a Tradition of the Univerſal Floud 
amongſt the Americans, and that the Hiſtory of the 


ancient Gyants was not unknown to em. LErius is 


inclin d to believe theſe People are the Poſterity of 
the Cananites, who, being expell'd their Country by 


Foſbua, at laſt ſettled theinſelves here, Some believe 


em deſcended from the Ten Tribes of Jſrael that 
were firſt tranſplanted into AHria; and being after- 


wards permitted to ramble at diſcretion, at length 


ſaild over into America. Robert I'Compte, a Norman, 
aſſerts (and that more probably) that the Phenicians 
or Carthaginians, formerly the moſt skiltul People in 


Navigation, croſs d over thither from Africk. Others 


chuſe rather to derive the Americans from the Tartars, 
or at leaſt from thoſe People who paſt from the Coaſts 
of Tartary to America, becauſe they ſuppoſe that Tar- 
tary, among all the Parts of the known World, lies 
neareſt to that Continent ; the Streights of Azian ly- 
ing only betwixt em: Neither indeed is it improba- 
ble that the Scyrhians, Tartars, Chineſe, and other In- 
dian Nations ſhould paſs over into America; for 
it appears from the Relations of Voyages, that that 
Part of it which is ſituated towards A, was no leſs 
populous when the Europeans firſt arriv'd there, than 
the oppoſite part which lies over againit Africk and 
Europe. Tis likewiſe not improbable, that the Wor- 
wegians, Greenlanders, and other Nations, were con- 
veyd to the fame Continent of America at ſeveral 
times, either by Sca or Land, by ftrels of Weather, 
or out of a Deſign of a Diſcovery. Died. Sic. lib. 5. 
Plin. lib.2. cap.92. Arnobius lib. 1. Turneb. lib, 20. cap. I i. 
Pamell in Tertull. cap. 2. Numb. 25. De Pallio, & cap. 40. 
22 528. Apologet. FVoſſius de Mathemat. cap. 42. 
ec, 10. 
AMERSHAM. See Agmondiſham, Vol. I. 
AMINEA, a Diſtrict in Campania. Twas af- 
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| Falerna were ſometimes the ſame, tho in YVirgil's ſe 
cond Georgick the Amenian Vines are different from 
the Falernian, * Ving. Georg. lib. 2. v. 95. Hoffman 
Lexic. Univers. | 3 
* AMMON, Nicholas Fuller is of Opinion, that 
the Sun (the ſame with Fapiter, as Macrobius proves) 
was worlhipp'd under this Name: The Hebrew word 
for the Sun being Hamma, which gave occaſion to 
the Repreſenting the Idol Ammon with Horns, to ſig- 
nifie the Rays ſtreaming from the Body of the Sun; 
from whence it appears that the Vulgar Tranſlation is 
miſtaken, where mentioning the ſhining of ag och 
Fece, he tranſlates it, Es Facies ejus erat cornuta, from 
whence the Painters took their Hints of Repreſenting 
MAoſes with Horns. Others are of Opinion, that Cham, 
Noah's Son, whoſe Poſterity ſettled in Libya, wor- 
ſhippd this great Anceſtor of theirs, under the Name 
of Hammon, or Ammon This is Yoſſius's Opinion, 
neither is it diſhik'd by Fuller. The famous Oracle of 
Ammon began to ſink and grow neglected in Strabo's 
time, but the Credit of it fell {till lower when Pla- 
tarch wrote, as appears from his Tract De Oraculormm 
Defectu; And thus, as the Goſpel gain d ground, the 
Devil was forcd to give way and diſappear; and 
therefore in the Reign of Theodoſſus the Elder, this 
Oracle was not in the leaſt minded, as we may learn 
from Prudent ius: | , 


Nec Reſponſa refert Libycis in Gentibus Ammon. 
* Macrob. Saturn. lib. 1. cap. 17, 18. Nich. Fuller. 


Aiſcel. lib. 2. Voſſius de Theol. Gentil. lib. 1. cap. 32. 
Strabo lib. 11. Van Dalen Diſſertat. 1. De Oraculis, &c. 


c 


See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 


AMMONIUS and Euſebins Scholaſticus, liv'd in 
the Reigns of Arcadius and Theodoſius the Younger, 
each of em wrote a Poem upon the War againſt Gainas 


further Inform d about the Courſe and Circumſtances of this 
War, I ſhall refer him to Eutebius Scholaſticus's Poem, 
who being an Eye-witneſs of what was done in the Field, de- 
ſeribd it handſomely in an Heroick Poem, in four Books ; 
which was much eſteem d for the Uncommoneſs of the Per- 


formance. This War is likewiſe deſcrib d in Verſe by Am- 


monius, another Poet, who was reckon'd eminent in the 
et Reign; tor twas in the Sixteenth Conſulſhip of 
Theodoſius the Younger, that Ammonius publith'd his 
Poem. * Socrat. Hift. lib. cap. 6. MNicephor. lib. 13. 
cap. 6. Voſſins de Hiſt. Grec. lib. 4. cap. 18. & Poet. cap.g. 
AMNESTIA, an Act ot Oblivion among the 
Athenians, by which all Injuries and Damages receiv d 
in the Heat of the Civil War, were forbidden to be 


remember d for Revenge or Satisfaction. This Law 


was made after the Expulſion of the Thirty Tyrants, 
when the Country had recover d its Liberty; and, 
for the better Oblervance of it, twas ſolemniy ſworn 
by the Senate, Judges, and all the People. Upon the 
Murther of Fulius Cæſar, the Roman Senate, at Tullys 
Motion, were for Trying this Expedient ot the A4rhe- 
mans The Equity of it is hinted by Tull), in his 
Second Book De Orat. As the Memory, lays he, of 
Merit ought to be Eternal, ſo that of Injuries ſhould con- 


make Friendſhip and Good Correſpondence immortal, and 
Fends and Animoſities ſhort-livd : Which made The- 
miſtocles ſay, That he would thin himſelf more oblig'd to 
a Man that could teach him the Art of Forgetfulneſs than 
that of Memory. Cornelius Nepos in vit. Thraſyb. Pa- 
terculus, lib. 2. cap. 58, Valer. Max. lib. 4. cap. 1. Ta- 
cit. Hijtor. lib. 4. cap. 44. ; | ; 
AMOSIS, an Egyptian King, Reignd Five and 
twenty Years, and was the Thirty eighth Prince upon 
the Succeſſion of the Kings of Thebais. In the War 
with Pineaches and Suſennes, Shepherds, or Kings of 
the Tanites, he recover d Heliopolis (bormerly the 


Metropolis of Lower Egypt, which had been a great 


while kept under Servitude by theie Ulurping Shep- 
herds) and Retorm'd the Polity ot the City, abolith- 
ing that barbarous Cuſtom ot Humane Sacrifices, and, 
inſtead of Butchering three choice Men every Day 
upon Fan's Altar, which had been practis d by the 
Shepherds, he made the Goddeis be contented with 


terwards call'd Falernus, therefore Aminea Vina and 


lrg'd 


$2" 


King of the Goths, Nicepborus gives this Account of 
both of em. If any Man, ſays he, has a mind to be 


tinue as little a time as tis poſſible, for this is the way to 


three waxen Effigies inſtead of em. He hkewile en- 
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larg'd the Charters and Privileges of the Town; and, 
as before the Invaſion of the She herds, there were di- 
Nin& Courts of juſtice in the Capital Towns of each 
relpective Kihgdom, i.e. Memphis, Heliopolis and Thebes ; 
now theſe three Principalities being reduc'd to one, 
he made the Court of Juſtice at Thebes ſerve for em 
all three; however, to keep the reſt of the Country 
from grumbling, he choſe an equal number of the 
Bench out of Memphis, Heliopolis and Thebes. * Mar- 
cam. Canon. Chron. See Amaſis in Aorery. 
AMPHIARAUS;, as Payſanias obſerves, after 
he was Deify d, ſettłd a Method of foretelling Things 
by Dreams: They that conſulted his Oracle, were 
firlt oblig d to facrifice to him as a God, and then ob- 
ſerve the other Ceremonies preſcribd. They ſacrific d 


i, ac 


a 


upon the Ground and ſleep'd upon it, expecting an 
Anfiver of their Queſtion, which was given em in a 
Dream. The ſame Author in his Corinthaica reports, 
that in the City of Phliaſiam, behind the great Market, 
there's a Houle call'd,The Prophecying or Divining Place, 
where Arphiarass having watch'd one Night, had the 
Gitt of Foretelling. | 5 
Plutarch, ſpeaking of the Oracle of Amphiarans, 
tells us, That in the Reign of Xerærs, a Servant was 
{ent to contult it concerning Mardonius: This Servant 
being aſleep in the Temple, dreamt that an Oſficer of 
the Temple firſt chid him, then beat him, and at laſt 
flung a great Stone at his Head, becauſe he would not 


| 2 out: This Dream prov d true; for Mardonius was 


ird by the King of Lacedemon s General, being mor- 
tally wounded in the Head with a Stone. * Plat. Pau- 
fan. See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 1 
AM PHIL OC HI A, a Town in Hiſpania Tar- 
ratonenſis, fohn Mariana tells us, tis now call d 
Orenſe. According to Strabo, twas built by Teacer, 
and call'd Amphilochia from Amphilochas, one of his 


Companions. It lies in the Latitude of 42 Deg. 30 


Min. * Hoffman. | 1 | 
 * AMPHILOCHIUS, Biſhop of Lonium, was 
born in Capadocia, he profeis'd Rhetorick tor tome 
time; afterwards Practited at the Bar, from whence 


he was at laſt preferr'd to the Bench. It was not long 


before he retir'd for Devotion, and in the Year 372, 
he was made Biſhop of Jconium in Lycaonia. This 
reat Man kept an Intimate Correipondence with 
St. Gregory Nazwanzen and St. Bafil, as appears by ſe- 
veral Letters of theirs to him, particularly St. 82% at 
his Inſtance, wrote his Tract De Spiritu Santto, The- 
odoret relates, that * Amphilochius perceiving that the 
Emperor Theodo ſius, nolwithſtanding his calling the 
Council of Conitantinople, was lomewhat enclin'd to 
hearken to the Arinn Biſhops ; and being afraid their 
Addreſs might make an Impreſſion, he made ule of 
this Expedient to ſecure the Emperor. Being come 
into the Preſence, he paid his reſpects to the Emperor, 
without taking any notice of Arcadius, his Son. The- 
oo us tancying it an Overſight in the Biſhop, order d 
him to ſtep forward, and ſalute the young Prince; 
but the Holy wave + told him, That he had made his 
Reverenccs to his Father, and that, he thought, was 
{uffcient : The freedom of this Anſwer joaking like 
an Affront, and the Emperor teeming to be diſoblig d, 
Amphilochius took occaſion to tell hum, That by the Re- 
ſentment he found in himſelf at the ſeeming Injury done to 
his Son and Heir, he might imagine, to what degree the 
Eternal Father thought himſelf affronted by thoſe who 
Blaſphemd the Godhead of his Son. Theodoſius admir d 
the Bithop for his Honeſty and Courage, and foon 
atter by Edict, forbid the Hereticks to meet, to hold 
any Ordinations, or to Teach their Doctrine pub- 
ticlty. This Biſhop likewiſe oppos d the Ae ſſalians, 
confutcd em by his Writings, and condemmd em 
in the Provincial Council of Side, in which he 
Preſided. He died molt probably in the Year 394. 
His Works, which are come to our Hands, are 
Oratio in Chriſti Natalitia. Oratio in Chriſti Circumci- 
ſonem, & in Bazilinm, Oratio in Occurjum Domini. 
Oratio in S. Deiparam & Simeonem, ſuppos d to belong 
to Theodgtus Ancyrants, Oratio in Lawarum Ouadri- 
daanum. Oratio in Mulierem Peccatricen, Ad Stleucum 
Fambi, ſuppos d to be written by 9 Nazian- 
Ten. Epiſtola Syaolica, Publith'd by Cotelerius, which 


Martial has it; an 


Filfive Piece of Amphilochins, extant. * Sr. Jerome, 
odoret, Poſſevin, Bellarmin. Cave Hijtor. Liter. cap. I. 
Cc. See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. | 
A MPHF'T HEATRE, a Place built for enter- 
taining the People with Shews and Diver ſons. Pliny 
relates, That Curio made an Amphitheatre that turn'd 
upon vaſt Iron Hinges, ſo that Two Theatres might 
be made of that Amphitheatre at pleaſure, on which 
different Plays might be repreſented at the fame 
time. 
The Amphitheatres were Conſecrated to Diana, 
Taurica or Scythica, to Fupiter Latialis or Stygius, as 
d at laſt to Saturn. Minutius Flix 
reports, That there was an Altar in it upon which 


4 | they ſacrific d Men before they began their Diverſions. 
a Sheep, and after they had flea' d it, ſpread the Skin | 


The Amphitheatre was divided into Three principal 
Parts : The firſt was call'd the Cavea, or Cave, becauſe 


it was full of Artificial Subterraneous Caverns, ſome 
| of which the Wild Beaſts were kept in, being thence 


let looſe for the Combat: Others were vaſt Ciſterns of 
Water, tor the repreſenting Sea-fights. This Place 
was even and ſandy, from whence it was call'd the 
Arena, or the Sand, upon which the Combatants or 
Gladiators fought. ; 

The Second part of the Amphitheatre was the Cir- 
cle about the Arena, which contain'd a great number 
of Seats one above another, that ſo the Spectators that 


lat neareſt might not hinder thoſe from ſeeing that ſat 


furtheſt off. | 
The Third part was usd for the keeping of Horſe 
for the Race; Wild Beaſts to be Hunted: Criminals 
were likewile kept here; and 10 were the A Hie, wyo 
diverted the Company with Boxing and Wreſtling, 

Lipfius makes it a difficult matter io iet down the 
preciie time when Amphitheatres were firlt built; 
however he doubts not to fix tlie Invention of em 
about the Declenſion of the Common-wealth. . 

But to be ſhorc, it appears that Julius Cæſar was the 
firſt Inventer of Kmphithearres ; and Bullenger aſſures 
us, That after he had jubdu d Aſia and Africa, he cult 
a Theatre of Wood in the Campus Martius, winch was 
calld an Amphitheatre, becauſe of the Aſcents that 
were round it. 
The Arena was cover d with Sand to ſuck up the 
Blood; for if it had been pavd with Stone or Plai- 
ſter d, the Gladiators would have been apt to have 
ſlipt, or fallen, upon the Effuſion of Blood. They 
iometimes alſo made ule of Stone Duſt; but the Em- 
perors Caligula and Nero were 10 extravagant, as to or- 
der the Arena to be ſtrew d with Vermilion and Gold- 
Dult, or with the Duſt of a Mineral which retem- 
bled Gold, 

The Figure of the Arena at Verona is Oval, and in 
Length Two hundred twenty four Foot, and a Hun- 


. dred and thirty five Foot broad; but the Arena of 


Domitian's Amphitheatre at Rome is Three hundred and 
ſeventy five Foot long. | | 
The Seats were divided into Three Diſtinctions for 
the different Quality of the Spectators : The Lower 
Seats were tor the Senators and Veſtal Virgins, call'd 
the Orcheſtra : The Equeſtria, or middle Places, for the 
Roman Gentlemen : And the Popalaria, or Seats for the 
common People, which were higher than the other 
Two: And here the ordinary ſort of both Sexes fat, 
And that every one might be plac'd according to their 
Quality, there were Officers on purpoſe for this Buſi- 
nets, call d Diſſignatores, and Tribuni Voluptatum. There 
was a Bex in the Amphitheatrcs tor the Emperors to fit 


in. 

AMPHITHEAT RE, Tis mention d in ge- 
neral, in the firſt Volume ot Engl Morery ; however 
it may not be amiſs to give the Reader a more diſtinct 
view of the Parts of it, Cc. 1 ſhall inſtance in the 
Amphuthcatre at Yerona, as being one of the firſt Mag- 
nitude, when firſt Built, and the moſt entire of any 
remaining : The Altar of the Amphitheatre is in the 
middle ot the Arena. "Twas Dedicated to Diana Scy- 
thica, Saturn, Mars, or Fupiter Stygius, preten led 
Deities, who were all of eim pleas d with the ſpilling 
of Humane Bloud, The Figure of the Arena at Vero- 
n4 is oval, and Ninety Paces in length, reckoning 
Two Foot and a half tor a Pace. Tis wall'd about 
with a Wall of 13 or 14 Foot high, in which there 


the Learned Dr, Cave icems to believe £5 be the only | 


are lexeral Portale, or little Doors, belonging to the 
inward 


AMP 


and 
makes the Podium, behind which the firſt Row of 


once as magnificent as che inſide, cho, at preſent, there 


is only a a of it femdining, which, norwith- 
ſtanding, is ſufficient to give us an Idea of the'whole. 


Jo go on therefore; The otitfide' being all Marble, 
and about 120 Foot high, conſiſted of three Rows 0 


5 ue ee ot three Rows ot 
Pillars and Arches, one over another, which 


Seats begins. This Part of the Amphitheatre was 
ſometimes richly gilded and ornamented with 5 
of Victory, and Statues hand ſomely contriv'd to throw | 
out ting d and ſcented Liquors, to refreſh the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry : and upon the outſide of the Podium 
there were plac'd Nets and looſe Rollers, which 
Turn'd upon an Axis to hinder the Wild beaſts from 
chmbing up; for when the Lions, Tygers, and Leo- 
pards, leap'd up on a ſudden, by the quick turning 
about of theſe Rollers, they immediately fell down | 
again, Next to the Podium, was the Suggeſtum Impe- 
ratoris, or the Emperor's Box, where he either fat pri- 
vately, and ſaw thro' Lattices ; or, if he pleas d, 
might open the fore Part of it to the Podium. | 
| The Seats of the Amphitheatre are next to be con- 
ſider d, which, in this of Verona, were Five and for- 
ty Rows; but three of the lowelt Rows are now un- 
der Ground: However, there are Two and forty ſtill 
remaining, all of good Stone, and-each of 'em about 
half a Yard high. Tt 
The Lower Seats were for the Roman Senators, and 
Veſtal Virgins ; for the Emperor Nero conſidering, 
that the Virgins, belonging to the Goddeſs Ceres, were 
invited to the Olympick Games, made an Order, 
That the Veſtal Virgins ſhould, upon the Score of 
their Religious Character, have Seats aflign'd 'em in 
the Orcheſtra, or molt Honourable Places of the Am- 
phitheatre. The Ro7:4n Gentry fat in the Equeſtria or 
Middle Places: And here they had Officers on pur- 
poſe, call'd Difſignatores and Tribuni Joluptatum, whoſe 
Buſineſs 'twas, to place my one according to his | 
Quality and Pretenſions. The Popalaria were in the 
uppermoſt Rows; and here, the or — ſort of both | 
Sexes {at, and ſometimes the common People's Wives 
crouded thither in ſuch Numbers, as to fill the Am- 
phitheatre up to the top, and then they brought their | 
Chairs and Stools with them, which they ſet in the 
Portico's and Galleries above. | | 
We are now to deſcribe the Jomitoria, or ſquare 
Holes or Paſſages, thro which, the Spectators came | 
pouring in, to take their Places: For, conſidering 
that the Amphitheatres were Buildings capable of re- 


Rome big, enough to hold Fourſcore thouſand Men 


without Inconvenience) twas neceſſary that the En- 4 


trances ſhould be numerous, that ſo the Spectators 
might come in and out without Juſtling and Diſtur- 
bance: Thus at this Amphitheatre of Verona, there 
are, at the diſtance of every Ninth or Tenth Row of 


Seats, Rows of Vomitoria, equidiſtant from each o- 


ther, and to the Number of Eighteen in a Row: 
Now theſe Vomitoria, being Square, and open upon 
each of the four Sides, the Eighteen make Seventy 
two diſtinct Entrances; to every one of which, there 
is a particular Stair-Caſe coming out from within the 
Archcs which ſupport the Amphitheatre; for we are 
to oblerve, there are Rows of Arches within, built 
round the Amphitheatre to ſupport the Seats and up- 
per Buildings. There is likewite a Cenaculum or U 
er Gallery at the top, built for the Ornament of the 
hole, into which they might retire, and walk at 
their eaſure. 

In the upper Building of the outward Wall of the 
Amphitheatre, there are Holes left to ſtick Maſts in 
tor the faſtening of Ropes, Sails and Curtains to 
ſhade the Company; tor the Romans not wearing 
brim d Hats, were often tatigu'd with the Sun, which 


put em upon Theſſalian Caps and Umbrella's, till at 


length Q. Catulus brought in the Mode of uſing Sail- 


cloths ana Linnen Curtains to ſhade the Seats, which | 


Jon Ceſar order'd to be made of Yellow, Red, and 
rimſon Silk; in which Expence he was exceeded by 
the Emperor Ncro, who order d his own Picture to 
be Embroider d in theſe Silken Curtains in the Po- 

{ture of Apollo driving the Chariot of the Sun, with 


ths Tone and Conſtellations round about him in 
old. 


— 


37) 
|? t r another, Winch open d 
| into large Walks and Portico's within, quite und 


the Building. Above theſe three Rows of Archee, 
there was a handſome Wall with Windows over cve- 
ry Arch, and Pilafters over every Pillar betieath ; 
each Row conſiſted ' of Seventy two Arches, and Se- 
venty two Pillars of a great height. The upper Row 
1s likewiſe ſaid to have been'Ortiamented with Teye- 
ral good Statues ; but for the outſide of an Amphi- 
theatre, that of Niſmes in Languedoc is the moſt en- 
tire; however, as that of Yona has three Rows of 
Pillars, and a Wall above em; this at Mines has on- 
ly two Rows of Pillars on the outſide, tlic Seats iwith- 
inſide reaching up to the top of it, without any Gil- 
leries above. 5 
The Shows and Diverſions in theſe A mphitheatres 
were either Combats between Men and Men, Men and 
Wild Beaſts, or between Beat and Beaft. The Fiaht- 
ing one Wiſd Beaſt with another, is ſtill continud at 
Verona, where, in their old Amphitheatre, Four and 
twenty thouſand Perſons may fit and fee the Sport 
with all, the Convenience imaginable. The Ruprrns 
were wonderfully taken with this Beaſt-Fightine, 
eſpecially when there was any thing of Rarity Or ex- 
traordinary Bulk in the kind: Thus Pompey oblig d 
the Town mightily, when he firſt brought à great 
Rhinoceros into the Amphitheatre. This Beaſt 1s re- 
ported to have perform 'd ſtrange Things with his great 


Horn; and that a Bull could not toſs a Bull: Dog 
nay nor a Ball, higher, than he would toſs up a B lt 
or Bear when throughly heated: Martial ſhalt vouch 


tor him 3 


Numque gravem gemino Cornu ſit extalit Urſam, 
Fattat ut impoſit as Taurus in Afra Pilas, © 


Tragical and Unequal. They were, for the maſt part, 
pertorm'd by Slayes, Captives, and Condemn'd Pcr- 


lons. However, ſometimes People of Quality, who 


had ſcandalouſly ſpent their Fortunes, degraded them- 


3 10 far, as to enter the Lifts with theſe Wild 
Beaſts. | | 
ceiving vaſt Numbers of People, (that of Titus at | 


The Combats between Men and Men were of diffe- 


| rent Kinds; ſometimes they fought on Horſeback, as 


the Andabate ; ſometimes in Chariots, as the Eſſedarii; 


and ſometimes in Yachts ; and this, either in the Am- 


phitheatres, (the Arena being fill'd with Water) or in 


a Building made on purpoſe, call'd Naumachia, or 


in artificial Ponds or Cuts out of Rivers. 

But theſe Prizes were meſt frequently fought by Gla- 
diators on Foot, of which there were ſeveral forts ; as 
firſt, the Retiarins, who was Arm d with a Trident in 
one Hand, and a Net in the other, which he endea- 
vour d to throw over his Enemy, and when he miſs d, 


- 


{cour'd off with all the ſpeed he could: 
Tota fugit ag noſcendus Arena. 


Through all the Amphitheatre he flies 
Lite Fall ning though the Aznre Skies. 


Theſe Retiarii were all devoted to: Neptune, and ge- 
nerally fought a Party who belong d to Vulcan: Now 
Fire and Water, we may imagine, were not very like- 
ly to agree; theſe latter were call'd'Secutores, as Fuve- 
nal has it, | 


Cum Graccho juſſus Pugnare Seeutor, 
The Secutor was defenſively Armd with a Shield, 


which he held aloit, to prevent his Head being intan- 


gled in the Net, his Offenſive Weapon being a Spear 

or long Sword. : dy 
Another ſort of Gladiators imitated the Thracians 

in their Combats. They had a Parmula, or a little 


The outſide of the Amphitheatre of Verona was 


words, with their Points turning upwards, like a 
| To 


The Fighting between Men and Beaſts were more 


lain Thracian Shield, but truſted chiefly to their broad 
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Io go ons, Myrmillo was a Fencer that fought after 


the old Gauliſh way, ſtooping and dodging about, and 
ſcreening hunſelf with his great Oval Shield. He 


was generally Arm d with a good Head-piece, upon 


the Creſt of which was the Figure of a Fiſh ; and 
when his Enemy lay open, he made a ſudden Leap, 


and paſs d him through with his Sword. The Thra- 
cian Fencer was generally match'd with him, and 


ſometimes the Retiarins. | | 


Farther; The Samnites were another ſort of Gla- | 
diators, their Shields were frequently Emboſs'd with 


Silver. and Gold. One End of their Shield, which 


guarded their Breaſt, was flat, broad, and even, the 
other End, next their Shoulder, was narrower, that 


it might be turn d and mov d with more Eaſe, They 
had likewiſe a long Sword, a Breaſt-Plate, a Helmet 
with Feathers, and a Boot upon their Left Leg. 
Theſe Fencers were in great Eſteem in Campania, and 
fought againſt the Pinnirapi and the Provocatores. Be- 
ſides thele, there were others call'd 'Lagzearii, who 
fought at Sword and Halter, and quickly did one 
anothers Buſineſs. | | 

Io theſe, we way add the Meridiani, a parcel of 


delperate Fellows, who came ruthing into the Am- 


phitheatre at Noon. When the Gladiators had done, 
and the Company were diſmiſsd, theſe Fellows, as 
{oon as ever they met, Tilted at one another, without 


Discipline, Art, or Defenſive Armour. 
To conclude; That which is ſtill more odd, the 


Women ſometimes engag'd in theſe rugged Exerciſes. 
They generally togght after the Samnite manner, as we 
are intorm'd by Juvenal, where he takes notice what 
a fine Buſineſs it would be for a Man to cry out, at 
an Auction of his Lady's Equipage. Who bids up for 
my Wife's Boots? Who'l give molt for her Cortelet, 
Helmet, and Gauntlets ? 83 ihe 
Io take Leave of theſe Amphitheatres ; The Chri- 
ſtians us'd to be thrown to the Lions, and other Wild 
Beaſts there: This Barbarity was ſo common, that 
Chriſtianos ad Leones was worn almoſt to a Proverb, as 
we may learn from Arnobius, Onuph ius Panvinius 
de Ludis Cireenſibus. Dr. Brown's Travels, Cc. 
 AMPIUS, (Titus Flavianus) was a General of 
Conſular Quality in Panonia: He was a very wealthy 
old 4 and in Yeſpafian's Intereſt, to whole Part 
he was brought over (lays Tacitus) by Cornelius Fuſ- 
cut; not that Yeſpaſian wanted the Alliſtance of his 
erſon, but that their Cauſe might look the better, 


by having a Man that had been Conſul engag'd with 


them. This Ampixs being not belov'd by the Soldiers, 
*rwas not long before they mutiny d againſt him, and 
made a Noile to have him put into their Hands to 
knock him o'th' Head, clamouring againſt him that 
he was a Relation of Vitelliuss, a Traitor againſt the 
Emperor O:ho, and that he had put a Largets or Do- 


native, due to them, into his own Pocket. They were 


ſo hot, that they would not hear the old Man make 
his Detence, tho he appear'd in the moſt Supplicating 
Poltures betore em; 10 that, to bring him off, Anrc- 
ni1s was 3 to lay him in Irons. * Tacit. Hit, lib 2. 
cab. 13. Oc. | 
25 MK OU B Laib, was the Second and Laſt 
Prince of the Dynaſty of the Soffarides. He ſuccce- 
ded his Brother 7 who was the firſt that rais d the 
Fanuly to Soverciguty. Amrou's Dominions were, 
the I rovinces of K hora ſan, of Fars or Perſia properly 
ſpeaking, and of Era or Gebal, the Country of the 
old Parthians. Caliph Motamed tent him n. 
for Treaſon he and his Brother had committed in 
ulurping the Provinces belonging to the Caliphate, 
and confirm'd him in the Poſition of them by Let- 
ters Patents, ſign'd by himſelt. This was done in the 
267th Year of the Hegira, i. e. in the Year 880, ac- 
Computation. Amrou being 
thus acknowledg'd by the Caliph, put Governors in 
the Towns of * and Schiraz, and turn d his 
Arms upon the Province of Segetan, a Country bor- 
| are the Indies; but 'twas not long before the 
Caliph broke with him, and order'd his Name to be 
k Prayers, 1n the Year of the 
Hegira 271. Amos relentiug this Affront, reſolv d 
upon a Revenge; but having come up with his Forces 
near Bagdat, he was routed by the Caliph, and was 
hkewite obligd to march his Troops into Khoraſan ; 


* 
— 


for Mohamed, Son of Leid, of the eee of Ai by 
the Line of Haſſan, got himſelf proclaim'd Caliph in 
this Province, and had likewiſe a conſiderable Army; 
and the Inchnations of the Populace, who favourd 
the Houſe of Ali, to ſupport him in his Fretenhons. 
| However, Ammon, being a Perſon of great Conduct 
and Courage, quickly got over this Difficulty, by 
gaining, an entire Victory over this new Caliph, and 
taking him Priſoner. Being thus poſſeſs d of the Per- 
ſon of his Enemy, he ſent him to the Caliph Mota- 
med, to whom he could not poſſibly make a more ac- 
ceptable Preſent ; this happen d in the Year of the 
Hegira 274 : After which time, the Caliph always 
kept a good Correſpondence with Amro, in conſide- 
deration of the Service he had done him in defeating 
his Competitor; But in the Year of the Hegira 287 
the Caliph Motadhed forgetting the Service Amrou bad 
done his Predeceflor, and not enduring the Encreaſe 
of his Power, contriv d to give him ſome Diſturbance 
| at home; and, in ſhort, by his Reaſons repreſented 
by his Ambaſſador, but eſpecially by the Prevalency 
ot his Money, brought Iſmael Samani upon him, who 
being a Prince of great Reputation, and of an enter- 
prizing Spirit, endeavour'd to diſpoſſeis Amrou of the 
Country he had wreſted from the Caliphs. Samani 
being thus invired by the Caliph, paſs'd the Amos or 
Oxus at the Head of the great Army, and marchd 
into Aurous Territories. This Frince immediately 
levy'd a conſiderable Force to encounter him; and 
now the two Armies being in fight, and ready to 
Charge each other, the Conteſt would, in all likeli- 
hood, have prov'd very obſtinate and bloody, had 
not Amrous Horſe, proving Vitious and Unmanage- 
able, got the Bit in his Mouth, and ran away with 
his Maſter into the Enemy's Camp: Upon this ſur- 
| prizing Accident, Amrous Army having loſt their 
Generaliſſimo, loit their Courage too, and imme- 
diately disbanded ; and thus Iſmael, without firiking 
a Stroke, got the molt abſolute Victory he could have 
with'd tor. Amros having been ſome time kept Pris'- 
ner in /ſmael's Camp, was tent to the Caliph AMotad- 
hed, who confin d him till himſelf lay upon his Death- 
bed, and then order'd him to be ſtarv'd in Priion. 
Sce Iſmael Samani. * D Herbelot. 
AMYRALDUS,(Aofc) a Miniſter and Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity at Saumur, was one of the moſt 
eminent French Divines in the 17th Century. He 
was extracted from a conſiderable Family, both tor 
Eltate and Antiquity; Originally ſeated at Orleans, 


— 


Touraine, in September 1596. Having run through a 
Courſe of Philoſophy, he was ſent to Poiftiers to 
ſtudy. the Law there, to which he apply'd himſelf 
with extraordinary Induſtry. Monſieur Bouchereau, 
his Country-man, who was Mimiter of Saumur, 
advis d him to ſtudy Divinity. The Reading of Calvins 
Inſtitutions, gave © a ſtrong Inclination to follow 
his Friends Advice: Therefore, having acquainted his 
Father, who delign'd him for the Bar, that he was 
extremely deſirous to go into Orders, he had his Con- 
{ent to purſue his Inclination : Upon this he went to 
Saumur, and ſtudy d under Cameron, who had a par- 
ticular Regard for him. Twas a conſiderable time 
before he took a Care in the Province cf Maine, from 
whence, after about a Yecr and a half's Continuance, 
he remov'd to Saumur to ſucceed Mr. Daille, who lett 
that Place to go to Charenton : And at the tame time, 
the Church of Saumur invited him to the Pulpit, the 
Heads of the Univerſity were reſolv d to bring him 
to the Protcſlor's Chair. His being promoted to this 
Poſt in 1633, the Preliminary Examination which he 
paſd d thro, and his Theſis De Sacerdotio Chriſti, at lis 
firſt Entrance upon this Employment, got hun a great 
deal of Credit. There were two other Extraordinar 
Profeſſors made there at the lame time, Lenis Cappell, 
and Foſhua d'la Place. Amyraldus was Delegated to 
the National Synod of Charenton ; and here he was 
choſen to make a Speech to the King, ard to deliver 
his Majeſty a Paper, containing a Rc:aonftrance con- 
cerning the Infraction of his Edicts He was parti- 
cularly charg'd not to 95 his Addreſs knecling, as 
the Delegates of the laſt National Sy nod had done: 
This Bulinels he manag d with ſo much Dexterity and 
Courage, that, after a conſiderable Oppoſition, he was 
| ar 


7 Amyraldus was born at Bourguil, a Village in 
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t laſt admitted to Audience, according to ancient 
Cuſtom, and the Inftructions of his Principals, This 


Delegation made him known to Cardinal Kichlieu, 
who was ſurpriz d to find him Qualify d in Jo many 
Reſpectʒ beyond the uſual Furniture of an Univerſit 

Man. Some time after he publiſh d a Tract, in a 6 
he explain d the Points of. grins ion and Grace, by 
Cameron's Hypotheſis. Theſe, Papers rais d a ſort of 
Civil War among the Proteſtant Divines of France: 
Thoſe who were of a different Opinion cry d out up- 
on the Novelty of theſe Lenents, elpecially when 
they ſaw, Du Moulin appear againſt him; this Adver- 
ary charging him with no leſs than directly eroſſing 


Authority of this Eminent Divine, ho had got him- 
{elf an extraordinary Reputation by a great many 
Controverſial Tracts, made ſuch an Impreſſion upon 
the Majority of the Miniſters, that notwithſtanding 
Amyraldus had publiſh'd a Diſcourſe, in which he en- 
deavour d to prove that Calvin held Univerſal Grace; 
notwithſtanding this, I ſay, a great Number of the 
Delegates, ſent to the National Synod at .Alengon, 
were charg d with Inſtructions againſt Amypraldus, and 
ſome of em were ſo warm in their Averſions, that 
nothing but caſhiering him would ſerve their turn: 
However, the Synod having heard Amyraldas explain 
his Opinion, and ſatisfie the Objections made againſt 
it, diſmiſs'd him to his Poſt, with Marks of Reſpect, 
and enjoyn d both ſides Silence in the Points conteſted; 
which Order. notwithſtanding was not well obtery'd. 
In 1645, there was a Complaint preferr'd againſt 
: 3 to the National Sy nod at harenton, letting 
forth, That he had broken the Orders of Silence; 
which Charge was Recriminated upon his Advertarics 
by Amyraldus. The Synod huſh'd all theſe C 
plainte, ſet out new Orders for Silence, ſent off An- 
raldus very honowably to his Poſt,” and gave him 
Leave to defend himſelf againſt thole Foreigners that 
ſhould attack him, accordingly as the Synod of Anjou 
ſhould think convenient. Now this Synod gave him 
Leave to publith an Anſwer to Spanhe im s Three Vo- 
lumes touching Univerſal Grace; which, gave occaſion 
to the writing ſeveral other Books upon this Argu- 
ment. In 1645, fitting the National Sy nod at Cha- 
renton, Amyraldus was deſir d by the Delegates to en- 
gage in a Confeience with Monſicur d' Ia Afilletitre, 
to try to bring him over: The Conference laſted ſeve- 
ral Days, but broke off without Proſelyting either 
ſide. At this Synod, the Opinion of Monſicur 4 14 
Place, concerning Original Sin, was N warmly 
attack d. Mr. Amyraut (1. e. Amyraldus Thom: in- 
form of this Conteſt, appear d at the deſſion on the 
behalf of his Collegue, and, in a long Diſcourſe up- 
on this Subject, made it appear, that his Fricnd's Opi- 
mon was perfect] inoffenſive. Amyraldus was 1.0t 
only commended for the Learning and Parts he thew'd 
upon this occaſion, but Iikewue for the Diſintereſted- 
ne:s and Generoſity of his Temper ; for we muſt un- 
derſtand, that Amraldus's Opinion and De la Places 
were not the fame. upon this Point. Angraldus ſur- 
viv'd his two Collegues, and liv'd to publiſh a great 
many Books. To lay only he wrote with a great deal 
of Ealc, is to cramp his Character; for he had an ex- 
traordinary Volubility in ſpeaking both in Latine and 
French, in the Pulpit, and in the Proteffor's Chair. 
He underſtood Men and Buſineſs as well as Books, 
and was no leis a Gentleman than a Scholar, being 
very Entertaining 1n Converlation upon moſt Sub- 
jects Foreign to his Employment. His being thus ac- 
compliſhd, and uuvertally furniſhd, was that which 
made him lo much valu'd and reſpected by Perſons of 
Quality of the Roman CE Eoin, I have 
obterv'd that Cardinal Kichlies had an Eſteem for him: 
We need not mention that he open d his great Deſign 
of Rcconciling the Two Churches to him; for this 

would have been no particular Mark of Confidence, 
the Cardinal having ſounded ſeveral French Proteſtants 
in this Point, much interior to Amyraldus: However, 
it may not be unproper to mention what paſs d be- 
_ tween Amyraldus and a jeſuit order d by the Cardinal 

to treat with him upon the Head of Religion. The 
Jetuits Name was Father Aulebert: This Father and 
Amyraldus Din d together at. Monſicur D' Villenerve's, 
the King's Licutenant, at Saumur: After Dinner, this 


ON- 


_— 


| his Brethre 


/ 


Gentleman left 


on mraldur and Father Audebert toge=, 
ther, that they mught be in private for à Conference. 
Tis true, Mr. Anh aut declar d, that he ſhould be obs 
lig d to communicate all that paſsd between em to 

en . The att open . the Conference, by: 
d-claring that the King, and his Eminence the Card 
nal, had ſent him to make ſome Propoſals of Accom- 


modation in Religion: And then entring upon the 
Particulars of the Subject, told him, That our. of a 


: 
. 
? 
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g 
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Deſire, for Unity and Peace, they were . op 
the Invocat ion ef Saints, Purgatory, and the Merit of 
Works; That they, would take care that, the Pope's 


Ir * 3 | Power: thould be limited ; and chat if the Court of 
the Synod of Hort, and abetting Arminianiſm. The | 


kame reſus d to comply in this Point, they would 
take an Occaſion from thence to ſet up a Pa- 


triatch. He likewiſe declar d, the Cup ſhould be 


zwen to the Laity, and that; they, would: relax far-: 
| Points, if they 10 the Pro- 
112 05 hag 2 E 7 deal R 8 : 2 
when .A#yralds:, put him upon ſpeaking to the Eu- 
chariſt, the 1 5 There pet no Con- 
ceſſions to be expected upon that Head; upon which 
the other reply d, That Fen there; was nothing to; be 
done. Their Conference laſted Ca Bane Hours: At 
taking Leave the Jelunt would have enjoyn d him Se- 
If on Amyraldus. 6 1 e 9 
his Declaration made to Mr. Villeneuve before the Con= 

terence began, he would certainly acquaint his Col- 
legues with what had been diſcours d between them, 
undertaking at the ſame time, that he would anſwer 
for their Diſcretion in keeping it private: He was as 
good as his word; for, that WOT he went to ” 
Colleges and reported the Conterence:, Neither du 

he make any ſcruple ot {peaking it to others upon oc- 
caſion, when he underſtood Cardinal Richlies and Fa- 


| ther Audebert were dead. To proceed, Cardinal Ma- 


zarine treated Amyraldus with unuſual Regard. Tis 
probable, that among other Reaſons, this Cardinal 
valued lum particularly for declaring ſo ſtrongly for 
the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience. This Doctrine was 
preſs d in the Pulpit by Amyraldus during the Inſur- 
rectien and Ciyil 3 of the Frondeurs; in 
which Tempeſt Cardinal Maxarine was toſs d with a 
Witneſs. Indeed, this Doctrine of Obedience was 
upon all Occaſions ſo vigorouſly defended by Amyral- 
dus, that he came to a down-right Conteſt with a Mi- 
n lter of Kochell upon this Subject; and therefore in 
his Apology for thi French Proteſtants publiſh'd in 
1647, he declarestrankly, That tis by no means his In- 
tention to juſtify. Subficts taking up Arms againſt their 
Ps ince upon any Pretence whatſoever. ---- And that it has 
alnays been his Opinion, That tis much more agreeable to 
the ; Xo of the Golßel, and the Practice of the ancient 
Church, to make uſe of no other Arms, excepting thoſe of 
Patience, Prayers and Tcars,----- And wheneucr, lays 
he, I read. the Hijtory of our Forefatkers, I cannot but ex- 
tremely lament their Failings in this Matter, and that they 
did not Crown their other 4 riues by imitating the invincible 
Patience of the Primitive Chriſtians, under the Perſecutions 
of their. Emperors. A Latine Diſcourſe publiſhd Two 
Years after this by Amyraldus is another Inſtance of 
his Opinion in this Point: 'Tis Entuuled, Adverſus 
Epiſtole Hijtorie Criminationes, Moſis Amyraldi Defenſſo. 
The Book concerning the Sovereignty of Kings, pub- 
lith'd in the Year 1650, is a farther Declaration of the 
Sentiments of Mr. Augraut, concerning the Unlaw- 
fulnels ot Subjects making War upon their Prince. 


And laſtly, in his Epiſtle Dedicatory before his Latine 


Paraphraſe of the Plalms, Amyraldus diſcovers his 
Senie as tully as tis poſſible, Here he aſſerts, That, 
by the true Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, Sub- 
jects have no manner ot Authority to make uſe o 
Force againſt their Sovereigns; and, in ſhort, is as 
lain a Champion for Paſſive Obedience as tis poſſible. 
his Book was Dedicated to Charles II. King of Eng- 
land, ſoon after his Reſtauration; for which the King 
ſent him Thanks by Coſens Biſhop of Durham. To go 


on with Mr. Ampraut, he happen d at. laſt to have a 


Miſunderſtanding with a Miniſter of Saumur call d 
Mr. 4 Huiſſeau : This Difference grew at laſt to a pub- 
lick Complaint betore the National Synod of Loudun, 
where Amyrald us did not recave that Satisfaction he 
expected. It was generally believed, that his extraor- 
dinary Reputation was 3888 to him, his Ene- 

| | mies 
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rake kü forfiedfhat Tels : Net te mention, that the 
Relations of wle that 97 Untverſal Grace were 
All in the Interelt of his Adverfary. However, * 


me being WHARAG te. bring down his Charsger, and 


ace eee the Baird of this Synod, | 
A him perſonally eoneern d to ap- 


they had not beſter p- 
per againft Monficur d Hytſeas. By the way, the 
able or Bold of the 1 conſiſts 
the firſt is the Preſident or Moderat 


the Poo 
of his 


Cure. 


ztarhended' the Necollects 


| Me. Morbo: When they 


burnt. allus left a Son, who was an able 
Lawyer, and belong d to the Parliament of Paris ; 
who, upon the Revocation of the Edict of Naner, re- 
fir t6 che Hage. Upon the Lois' of his Daughter, 
who died in 1545, Aryrdldu the Father wrote 2 Tract 
D I Etat de Fidel, apres ls Mort; which he Dedica- 
ted to his Wife to ſupport her under the Affliction: 
This Tract was Printed the Yer following. The Dy- 
i Morifieur Da Boſch wrote to be — d under Mon- 
air Anras Print, is tomewhat Remarkable 3 
4 Moſe al Moſem par Moſt non fuit ullus; 
3 we, Ore, & Cal , iris uter que quit. 


Publick Any to Rebuild thar Monaſtery 
a 


His Works are, Echantillon 4 Ie Ductrine J. Calin 


Traite d LElevarion & la Foi, e L Abaifſavent d la Rai- 
fon. Une Apologie pour cenx 4 14 Religion Reform?, Une 
Trait? des Songer. Deux Volumes 65 
Ant. La Morale Chrotienne, in dn © | 
Confiderationes in cap, 7. Rom. Vita Lanovy. Paraphraſis 
S 
ANABAPTISTS, a Se& of Chriſtians which 


a Digs 


A ſoon after the F N of Lutheraniſm. 
f 


was ſet a-foot by Nicholas Storch, Mark Siubner, and 


Thomas Munzer obey — : There Men miſinterpreted 
Loctrine 


ſome of Lither's in his Book De Libertate 


Chriſtian. In this Book they found it afleried by L- 


ther, That 4 Chriftian is er od of all Things, and not 
ropoſition, finding it for 

their purpole to gain the Populace, they ventur d to 
wreſt quite contrary to the Author's Meaning. Storch, 
who was nothing of a Scholar, pretended to ſupply 
re 


this Defect by Inipitation. Stubner, who had a 


both of Senſè and Learning, endeavour d to reconcile 
this Doctrine to the Word of God : Munxer, being a 
bold reſolute Fellow, gave way to his impetuous 
Temper, and apply d himſelf to the Faſſions of the 
Mob. Thete Men were not contented to declaim a- 
gainſt the Oppreſſions of the Court of Rome, and the 
Authority of the Lutheran Conſiſtories; they went a 
great deal farther than this, and declard the Power 
exercis d by Princes was no better than Uturpation, 
and that People, under the Goipel, ought to enjoy an 
abſolute unreftrain'd Liberty ; But then, as to other 


Parts of Morality, none ſeem d ſtricter than them- 


felves. They preis d Mortification, Faſting, Plaineſs 
of Habit, with unulual Zeal ; by which Appearances 
of Sanctity they deceiv d a 2 many unthinki 

People. "Theſe Succeſſes, at their firſt terting out, em- 
botden'd Manser to that degree, that he openly ex- 


horted the People to reſiſt the Magiſtracy, and force 


the Sovereign Powers to rcfign their . This 
new Goſpel was ſtrangely taking with the Boors of 
Germany, who pretently upon t gan to reckon Sub- 
jection a Grievance ; and making 

veral Places, were guilty of a great deal of Violence 
and Barbarity. There were quickly Forces leyy'd a- 


gainſt em, by which they were eaſily defeated, and 


great Numbers of em kill'd and etecuted. Awnzer, 
io na willed thele poor Wreiches, and preter cd 


fo much to Inipiration, was taken and Beheaded in 


le Regne de Mill. 
olumes in Octa vo. 


nſurrection in ſe- 
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Things ſtanding thus, the Mag: 
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1626: His Diſciples; which he leſt in She land, en- 
eren d theilt Sec, and 6ceafion'd a great deal of Di- 


ſturbanee, inſomuch that the Magiſtrates found it ne- 


Anabaptiſin. The ſame Methods of Rigour were ap⸗ 
piyd to in Germany and other Places; ior Inſtance, 
Queen Flizabeth, upon tlieir firſt appearing in Ex- 


ceſſary to make uſe of Sevetity' to flop the Pro teib of 


land in 1560, order d em by ['Proclaination to d-part 


the Kingdom immediately: The Elector Palatine Ba- 
niſh'd em bis Dominions in 1594. The Diets of Spire 
in 1929, and 1544, and that of Agb in 1551, 
Enacted” very rigorous r Fenaltics a- 
gainſt them. In 1566; Philip II. ſent word to the 
erriely of the Lom Ciuntries to puniſh' the Anaba 

tiſts without Pavour or Mitigztion. Beſides this; th 

| Luther in Miniſters a pave ene n em in 
their Sermons and Writings: However, the Anabap- 
titis kept their Ground in ſome places, particularly in 
Moyavin, where they had made a conſiderable Progreſs, 
norvithltaiding theit being check'd by the Civil 
Power, if they had not happen d to ſplit into IO 
Factions. Their getting Poſſeſſion of Aunſter in Ger- 
many prov'd fatal to a great many of em in the Yeat 
1535. The Anabaptitts of Freizland and Holland 
diſlixd the Conduct of their Brethren of Manſter in 
a great many things, but yet were far from being 
inoffenſive in the Country themſelves: Aennon was 
one of their principal Ringleaders. The Government 
made uſe of all the Expedients they could think on to 
ſupprefs/ this Sect, but withou. Succeſs ;' for it ſtill 
keeps above water in the United Provinces, "Tis true, 
thele Anabiptiſts have, by little and little, diientan- 
gled themielves from ſome of their molt dangerous 
Opinions; for now they do not pietend 10 Enthu-⸗ 


| {i fim and Supernatural Direction. They are not jo 


hardy as to riſe upon the Magiſtracy; neither do they 
Preach up their being Entranchis d from ali ' iorc of 
we nor maintain Community of Goods, and 
ſuch like Ex'1avagancies. From their firſt Rite they 
are ctumbl'd into a vaſt Number of Sub-diviſions, 
a natural Conſequence every Set mult exp 
which refuſes to tubmit to Principles of Autho- 
rity. Caſſander makes very candid Allowances tor 
tis Me:nonite Branch of Anabaptiſts. He tells us, 
That the Aennonites ſeem to be People of Picty an 
— 1 That they ſtray d trom the Church not ſo 
out of Malice as miſtaken Zeal: He adds, That 
they condemn d the Diſtraction of the Munſterian Ana- 
baptilts; That they held, the Kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt 
was not to be advanc'd by any other Doctrines but 
thole of the Crois ; and concludes, That they ought 
to be Compa ſſionated and Inſtrueted, rather than Per- 
ſecuted. The Proteſtant Divines, as I obſerv'd, have 
apprard vigorouſly againſt the Anabaptiſts in the 
United Provinces, and gain d ſeveral Edicts to check 
em: However they have recommended themielves 10 
far as to be allow d Liberty of Conſcience. | The Swiſs 
have taken a great deal of care to extinguith this Sect, 
but have not Been able, notwithſtanding their Rigour 
to carry their Point fully. I ſhall give the Reader 
{ome of the Reaſons they alledge in Juſtification of 
their Severity, 
We ought to obſerve chen, That in 1622, all Europe 
was either allarm'd, or only wand in a War, 
cy of Zurict gave 
Order, That, according to the Cuſtom upon ſuch Oc- 
e the Inhabitants of the Canton ſhould be 
Train d and Diſciplin d, to make themſelves fit for 
Service in the Field: The Anabaptiſts refus'd to obey 
this Order, and told thoſe who were diſpos d to com- 
ly, That War ought to be look'd on as a Puniſhment 
m Heaven; That Virtue was a much better Defence 
than Diſcipline and Weapons; and that they muſt think 
of N their Country by Living, and not by 
Frghting. They declar'd further, That they'd rather 
chuſe to quit their Country, their Wives, their Chil- 
dren and Eſtates, than to repel the Enemy by Force ot 


ö 


Arms. Thoſe who were good Subjects, were fo pro- 


vok d with theſe Doctrines, that they thought it beſt 


to exterminate this. Sect; but the Magiſtrates were for 
trying gentler Expedients : For this purpoſe they 
pitch'd upon ſome of the molt prudent Members of 
their Senate to conſult with tome of the more mo le- 
rate Divines what was to be done in the Cafe, Ah 
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e, recommending themſelves in the firſt | Thus we may ſee the Patience of the iſe: Govern- 
place to the Prayers of the Church, came afterwards | ment was tryd to the utmoſt; neitlier did they make 
to this Reſolution, That nothing ſhould be omitted; | uſe of Rigour till the laſt Neceſſity: But — 4 
which might be thought proper to undeceive the Ana- had other particular Reaſons from the Nature of their: 
baptiſts, and remove their extravagant Scruples : That | Government to juſtify their Proceedings againſt theſe 
none of em ſhould be Sentenc'd either to Capital Pu- Sectaries; for we are to obſerve, that the Swiſs ** 
niſhment or the Galleys; and, in ſhort, that nothing make uſe of Auxiliarics or hired Troops againſt the 
ſhould be done that look d like Cruelty, Heat or Hur- | Enemy, but always make their Campaznes — 
rying. After this Reſolution, twas thought conve- | own Subjects; And indeed one of the Branches of 
ment to talk with them; and accordingly they had' | their Subſiſtence is the Permiſſion they give to Foreign 
three Places appointed to meet in, in which they were | States and Princes to levy Men among thein; from 
to expect the Propoſals of the Government. The Ana- whence it appears, that tis the Intereſt of the Gorern- 
baptiſts met at the Places aſſign d, and here, both by | ment that the People ſhould all be bred to Arms, and 
Diſcourſe and Writing, the principal Doctrines of-the | encourag'd in a Martial Inclination. Thus we ice, the 
Chriſtian Faith were laid before em, none of which | Anabaptiſts were by no means for their purpole, their 
were rejected by em excepting the Article of Magi- | Tenents being point blank againſt wounding or killing 
ftracy. The Senate being intorm'd of what paſs d in | any body, and who, as much as in them lay, rebated 
theſe Conferences, ſent tor ſome of the Chief of thele | the Courage of the moſt hardy, by injecting Scruples 
Sectiries: They obey'd the Summons, and gave in | againſt the Effuſion of Humane Blood, and diſcoura- 
the Reaſons of their Non-complyance 5 to which they | ging all thoſe Paſſions of Glory and Reſentment, 
had a calm Anfwer return'd ; and notwithſtanding | which ſeem'd, in ſome meaſure, - neceſſary to a Soldier. 
none of em were convinc'd, they were diſmiſs d with | * Spanheim Fred. De Origine, Progreſſu, Sełi is & Nomini» 
a great deal of Mildneis. Upon this the Anabaptiſts | bs Anabaptiſtarum. Gangræna Theologie 3 
ſeem d to abſcond in ſome meaſure, and to ſuſpect | at Franevrf 1656. Caſſander Præfat. Trati at. De 7 
foul Play; and being demanded the Reaſon of their | Lfantiam. Hottinger Fibl. Theol. 1. 3. c. 5. Bayle Dit. 4 

Jealouſie next Morning, they told em frankly, They | ANA CREON, a Greek Poet, living in the 
diſtruſted the Security of the Government. His Le- | time of Hipparchus, who held the Govermnent of 
| nity of the Magiſtrates was not reliſh'd by a great Athens uturp'd by his Father Piſſtraras ; Cambiſes be- 

many People; however they were reſolyvd to go on | ing at this time King of 2714. This Auacreon had a 
and exerciſe their Patience a little longer: They fent | fine Genius, and work d his Poems up to a great De- 
for the Heads therefore of the Anabaptiſts ance more, | licacy and Exactneſs; but then he was a very De- 
and aſſurd em, That they would not preſs em to | bauch'd Perſon, being guilty of all forts of Intempe- 
{wear to the Government in Form, but that if they | rance, and carrying his Exceſſes to Sodomy : Hewever 
would anſwer Tes or No, it ſhould be ſufficient: That | his Conſtitution, it ſeems, was no lets extraordinary 
they would diſpence with their Fighting and carrying | than the abuſe of it; for Lucian tells us, he liv/d to 
Arms, provided they would aſlift the Publick with | Eighty five Years of Age. "Tis 1aid, he ſupported 
their Prayers and other Pious Offices; And tho' they | himſelf under the laſt Declenſions of his Age, by eat- 
thould oblige em to be preſent at the Miniſters Ser- ing dry'd Grapes, and that he was choakd with a 
mons, they did not pretend to bar em the Liberty of | Grape-ftone. Thoſe that mention his Intrigues with 
diſapproving whatſoever they judg'd contrary to God's | Sappho are quite miſtaken in their Chronology, As 
Word; only they would not have em fall a cenſu- for his Death, tis not known where it happen d, nor 
ring till they had firſt diſcours d one of their Paſtors, | when, nor yet who was his Father. Hlao in Hip- 
or ſome other Clergyman : They concluded with Pro- parcho. Herodot. lib. 3. Pauſanias lib. 1. Viſſius de Poet, 
mies of Protection, aud Pathetical Exhortations to Grec. &'c. See Engl. Morery, Vol. JI. 

Conſideration. But when they found theſe People | ANA THEMA. Sometimes it ſignifies a Thing 
obſtinate in their Miſtake, they deſird em fairly to Dedicated to God, and ſometimes a Perſon curs d, as 
quit the Country, allowing em to carry off as much | we ſay, by Bell, Book and Candle. The Jews call it 
of their Effects as. was neceſſary for their Maintenance, | Cherem. ſt reach'd to a Four- fold Signification; for 
and prom ſing the Reſtitution of their whole Fortune | 'twas either an Offering Conſecrated to the Honour of 
to all thoſe that ſhould relinquiſh their Errors, and | the Deny, or elſe ſomething devoted to Deſtruction, 
return; declaring withal, That their Wives and Chil- | and which was to be the Object of general Averſion; 
dren, who were willing to renounce their Anabap- | or elſe it fell under this Character on the Account of 
Um, and ay in the Country, ſhould have a reaſo- ſome great Misbehaviour, of which there were leveral 
nable Allowance out of the Eſtates of their Fathers | forts. I nced not inſiſt upon the firſt Signification: As 
and Husbands: To this the Anabaptiſts reply'd, That | to the ſecond, we have a remarkable Inſtance of it in the 
the Earth belong d to God Almighty, and not to the | City of Fericho, as we may learn from Foſhua 6. 17, 
Magiſtrates, and retus'd to accept the Conditions Aud let this Town be Accurs'd or Cherem, and all that are 
above-mention'd. Upon this they were Tax d and | therein, to the Lord. And: ſoon after tis added, And 
Fur, and, upon their refufal of Payment, and cry- | take you. heed of the Accurſed Thing.— Al the Silver 
ing out Tyranny, their Eſtates were confiſcated : This | and Gold, aud the Veſſels of Brajs and Iron, ſpall be Con- 
made their Complaints run higher, inſomuch that | ſecrqued-to tbe Lord, and brought into the Lord's Treaſury. 
meeting every Night, they pray'd God Almighty to | Thus we ſee this City was all of it Anarhema:or Ac- 
check the Fury of the Magrſtrates by Plague, :Famyne, | curs'd, by way of Puniſhment upon the Enemy, but 

or ſome other — alamity. This Behaviour | with this Limitation; That all Metals found in the 
ut the Govermnent upon new Binds, and foxc'd | ſacking of it, were to be Anathemaia in the firſt 
em to Impriſon a great = — em: However, moſt | Senſe, and Appropriated to the Worſhip of God Al- 
of em made their Eſcape, by breaking through the | mighty. As for the reſt, both Perions, (Kahab ex- 
Wall of the Gaol ; and when they had ſet themſelves | cepted) and Things, were to be deſtroy d and burn 
at Liberty, prov'd as turbulent as ever. To go on, | under the higheſt Penalty, as appears by the Caſe 
upon this Misbehaviour they were remanded to Pri- than: And under this Head we may range the Pub- 
on, and frequently admonith'd, either to lay down lick Aua hem of the Common-wealth King, or San- 
their Miipertuaſton, or elfe go fairly out of the Coun- || hedrim, when, upon their going to War, they cursd 
wy. In Anſwer to this, the Anabaptifts demanded | either their own Army, or any other part of the Peo- 
their Liberty in general Terms : They likewife offer d | ple, to a Capital Punithment, upon their not being 
to defend their Doctrine publickly before all the Peo- || Obedient-to, Orders. Thus che Feople devoted thoſe 
ple. Theſe Terms, tis true, were refusd em; but to Deſtruction who did nat Rendezvous at Adiypeh ; 
then they agreed to argue the Point with them in and King Saul likewiſe all thoſe of his Army tlrat eat 
Writing, and mark d tlie feveral Branches of the || any thing before Night: Fulges, cap. 21. v. 5. 1 Sapy, 
Controverty. The Sectarics anſwerd all along, That | cap. 14. v. 24. And under this kind we may reckon 
it was umpoffible to de dd themielves as long as they || that Anathema, to which the Cutheans' were obnoxtoue, 
were in Priion. And here we ate to obſerve, T. for endeayouring to hinder the nne of th, 
thoſe that made their Eicape made à terrible Outery Temple, mention d in Kalli Eliesers Pinke," gap. 38. 
wherever they went, as if their Fellow Prifoners Bad whete'we are told, amongſt other things, That ais 
been, treated in the mott barbarous wanner imaginable. { Anathema wag denounced 6 Trum- 
| Wy” e 1 | pets. 
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to keep their Civil and 


ANA 


ANA 


. The third kind of Anathema is related in Exras 
Baie, cp. 10. v. 8. where he declares, That whoſoever 
would not come in three days, according to the Councel of 


rhe Princes and the Elders, all his Subjtance ſhould be for- | 


ed, and himſelf ſeparated from the Congregation of 
10 "that had — . away. The fourth kind was 
executed upon Oftenders 4 Pacis, as they call it, ic. 
eligious Cuſtoms from be- 

ing broken, and alter d. This Auathema is of two 
kinds; Eirſt, when twas Pronounc'd upon ſome fu- 
ture misbehaviour, whether it lay in Commiſſion or 
Omiſſion: The Second was, when any Perſon was 
Accursd for ſomething he had done. We have an 
Inſtance of the Firſt, in the 6th of Foſhaa, v. 26. 
where this General lays a Curſe upon any Perſon that 
thould Attempt the Rating of Jericho; To this 
kind, we may add the Anathema, wlich the Modern 
Jews clapt to their Letters after they had Seal d em, 


| trom tht Cuſtom firſt ſet on foot by Rabben Gerſon, 


who Livd in France about the Year 1070) the 
2 L tay, Curſe that Perſon who opens the Letters 
without the Content of him that wrote 'em. It runs 
thus, In Anathema Devoveatur Alienus per Excommu- 
nication m. Anathema & Separationem Rabbi Gerſon Lu- 
minis Captivitatis, & Pants ejus fit Cibus Gentilium, Vi- 


num ejas, Vinum Idololatricum. Thus every Perſon is, 
as it were, Excommunicated that opens a Letter not 


directed to him, the Form of the Excommunication 
being abbreviated into the Initial Letter of every 
Word : Of this ſort likewiſe was that Anathema to 
which the Jews bound themſelves, if they either Eat 
or Drank before they kill d St. Paul, Acts, cap. 23. 
Tho. e likewiſe that were put to their Oath fell under 
this Anathema if they Perjur d themſelves; to which 


we may add, ſuch as were Proſelyted to the Sect of 


the Eſſenes, who, at their Admiſſion were oblig d to 


give this Security againſt a Revolt, as we are inform d 


trom Foſephus de Bell. Jud. lib. 2. cap. 12. The laſt ge- 
neral Diviſion of the Jewiſh Anathema, was a Sen- 


tence. pais'd in Court, by vertue of which, a Perſon 
that continu'd Obſtinate after Admonition, and did 


not Reform within the time preſcribd him, was In- 
terdicted Civil and Religious Correſpondence. The 
Talmudiſts aſſign ſcveral Re t01 

on, or barring any Perſon the Frivilege of being ad- 
mitted to a Correipondence with the reſt of the Jews. 
There were likewiſe ſeveral degrees of their Excom- 
munications; tor the moſt part the Perſon was Ex- 
communicated for Thirty Days, which time the Court 
or Sanhedrim was content to wait for his Amend- 


eorporally. If he continu'd Contumacious for Thirty 


Days, they gave him Thirty more; but if the Perſon 


Lxcoinmunicated, did not move for Abſolution be- 
ſore the Sixty Days were out, he fell under the Sen- 
tence of Cherem, which was much ſeverer than the 
Niddai, or firſt Excommunication : The Form of this 
Cherem is very Solemn and Tragical. N. Anathema fit, 
fea Devotus & Execrandus habeatur. Dire Imprecatio- 


nes in eum, Turamentun in eum, Excommunicatio in eum, 


i. e. Let eyery terrible Conſequence of the Divine Ven- 


geance, and the Averſion of Mankind befal him. 


And when a Man was thus Bani{h'd all Converſation 
and Intercourſe with others, they us d to make him a 
little Hut, where he was oblig d to Live by himſelf; 
it being not lawful for any Perton to come near him. 
As tor the Niddui, or leſſer Excommunication, all 
People, excepting his Wite and Children, were o- 
blig d to ſtand at four Cubits diſtance from him; and 
ut = dy'd under the Cenſure, they were not allow d 


to.mourn : They like w iie put a great Stone upon his 


Grave, to intimate, that his Corps deſery'd to be 
Son'd. * Tertal, Adv. Gentes. 2 75 Selden de Fure 
Nat. & Gentium, juæta Diſc. Hebr. li 


At. & ib. 4. cap. y. Alba 
Spinæus Obſcrvat. lib. 2. cap. 4. Petav. in Mileelan Ex- 


ercitat. Ad Fulian. cap. 13, 14, 15, 16. Linden Brogi- 
, Cc. Hoffman. ; 

* ANAXAGORAS, one of the moſt Eminent 
Philoſophers in all Antiquity, was born at Caromeni- 
um in {copia about the Seventicth Olympiade, and was 
one of Anaximenes's Diſciples. The greatneis of bis 


Birth and Fortune, and the Generoſity of his Temper | 


in giving his Eſtate away to his Relations, gain d him 
a fleat Character, He apply'd himſelf wholly to the 


catons for Excommunicati- | 


ment, though ſometimes they punith'd the Offender | 


2 


** 


. 


Study of Nature, refuſing to engage in any publick 


Poſt. When this ſeeming Negligence of his was took 
notice of, and he was ask d what he thought he came 
into the World for; He anſwer d, To look upon the 
Sun and Moon, and to contemplate the Courſe and Infiu- 
ence of the Heavenly Bodies. Agrecably to this Reply, 
he plac'd the chiet Happineſs of Mankind in Con- 
templation, and in the Liberty conſequent upon it. 
He was no more than Twenty years old, when he ſet 
up for a Philoſopher at Athens. . Some Authors will 
have it, that he was the firſt that brought that Diſti n- 
ction of Philoſophy to Athens, which had been pro- 
fels'd in Jonia from the time of Thales. But let this 
be as it will, it is certain Anaxagoras had very con- 
ſiderable Perſons in this Town under his Inſtruction, 
particularly Pericles and Euripides, to which ſome add 
Themiftocles and Socrates ; but as to Themiſtocles, the 


time will 11. means agree with their Opinion. We 
ve a better 


can hardly root of the Parts and Capa- 
city of Anaxagoras, than the great Proficiency wluch 
Pericles made under him; tor twas the *lofo- 
pher that form'd him to that Decency and Great- 
neſs, which made him ſo well quality'd to ſit at the 
Helm. Twas he that furm(h'd him with that No- 
ble and Irreſiſtible Elocution, that open'd his way 
to Power and Succels: And in ſhort, twas he that 
Taught him to worthip the Gods on this ſide Super- 
ſtition. To go on, Anaxagoras was much taken no- 
tice of for the Novelty and Singularity of his Noti- 
ons. He aſſerted, that the Moon was Inhabued, and 
that the Body ot her was very Uneven and Protu- 
berant. He fancy'd, that all Bodies were made out 
of little ſimilar Parts; for Inſtance, That a Bone was 
made out of little Parts of Bone, and the Bloud out 
of little Particles of the ſame Quality ; and upon 
this Account he call'd his Principles *Oworoues dg, 
or Similaritates. His Hypotheſis is thus more at large 
Deſcrib d by Lucret ius; 


Nunc & Anaxagoræ Scrutemus Homeomerian, 
Quam Græci mmorant, nec noſtra dicere Lingua, 
Concedit nobis Patrii Sermonis egeſtas. h 
Sed tamen ipſam rem facile eſt exponere verbis, 
Principium rerum quam dicit Homæomerian. 
Ofſa videlicet e pauxillis atque minutis 
Ofſibus ; fic & de pauxillis atque minutis 
Viſceribus viſcus gigni, ſanguenq; creari 
Sanguinis inter ſe multis coeuntibus guttis; 

Ex aurique putat micis confiſtere poſſe 
Aurum; Et de terris terram concreſcere parvis; 
Ignibus ex Ignem; humorem ex ike eſſe 


Cetera conſimili fingit Ratione putatque. 

I ſhall not relate all the Reaſons Lucretius urges a- 
gainſt this 22 His firſt Argument may be tufh- 
cient : And here he ſhews, that, according to Anaxa- 


22 ia, pot he ſis, the firſt Principles of Bodies would 
no le 


8 Corruptible, than the Bodies compounded 
out of em: This Conſequence draws two great In- 
conveniencies after it; Firſt, That the Difference be- 
tween Principles and mix d Bodies is deſtroy d by 
Anaxagoras's Syſtem; By this Difference I mean, That 
the Principles (or Matter) ought always to continue 
the ſame, notwithſtanding the frequent Reyolutions 
and Deſtructions of a heh, a or to {peak pro- 
perly, none but the Compounds are Born and Die, 
and run thro' a Multitude of Generations and Cor- 
ruptions; but the Principles hold firm to their Na- 
ture, under all the different Appearances of New Pro- 
ductions. Now Anaxagoras could not ſay this of his 
Principles; for Inſtance, if his Principles of Fleſh, 
had the Nature or Qualities of Fleth, they mult be 
no leſs ſubject to Corruption in the ſmalleſt Hache, 
than in the biggeſt Joint: And this may be aftirm'd 
of other things, conſidering that he lays it down for 
certain eliewhere, that no part of Matter is Indiviſi- 
ble. The other Inconvenience in his Hypotheſis 18, that 
the Deſtruction of his firſt Principles does not at all 
differ from Annihilation; for when they ceaſe to be, 
they are not Refoly'd into other Bodies from whence - 
they had their Original; for to ſuppoſe em com- 
ponndey, deſtroys the neceſſary Simplicity of their 
Nature, and is a Contradiction to their Notion of 


being . firſt Principles. There's no help fort then, but 
they mul} be entirely loſt and fink into nothing. 
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Now the Poſſibility of ſuch a Change as this, is re- 
pugnant to Natural Reaſon: Ihe Corruption of Com- 
pound Bodies is not at all liable to this. Difficul- 
; for they always ſubſiſt in their Principles: 
or the Purpoſe, when Wood is burnt to pieces, it is 
as much Matter or Extended Subſtan-e as before. 
Thus, we ſee, there's a great failing in Anaxagoras's 
Scheme; for his Principles being Compounded of 
Matter and Form, have not, by conſequence, that 
Simplicity and Immutability which Reaton requires. 
Now there's no retrieving this Misfortune, by ſuppo- 
ſing that the Intelligence or Mind that preſides over 
the Revolutions of Nature, will interpoſe fo far as to 
preterve theſe Principles from Periſhing ; for 1s 1t not 
a great Inconvenience to make em periſhable in their 
own Nature, and that they cannot be kept up with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of extraordinary Privilege, or to ſpeak 
operly,without a Miracle? I thall ſay nothing of the 
Mulritide of hisPrinciples, which is another great Fault; 
it being eſſential to a fine Syſtem, to produce an in- 
finite Number of Effects out of a few Cauſes. 
There was another Objection which would per- 
fectly have ruin d Anaxagoras's Hypotheſis, but Lucre- 
tins did not happen to think ont. The Reaſon which 
put this Philotopher upon his Hom:eomeries, or Homo- 
geneites, was the Conſideration, that no Being was 
made out of Nothing, nor reducd to Nothing: 
Now, if any Body of Earth, for Example, had been 
Form d from Bodies that were not Earth, he fancy d 
*twould be made out of Nothing: And having once 
been Earth, and ſhould ceaſe to be o, it mult drop 
into Annihilation. For this Reaſon, he thought it 
neceſſary, that all Earthy Bodies ſhould be made out 
of Particles of Earth, and reſolve into em afterwards 
when they fell into a ſtate of Corruption: Thus 
Anaxagoras, But, according to this Scheme, there 
could be nothing of Generation or Corruption; no 
ſuch thing as Birth or Dying, properly ſpeaking, 
The Generation of a Plant, tor inſtance, would be 
nothing but the Drawing together a great many lit- 
tle Plants; neither would the Deſtruction of a Tree 
be any more than the Breaking up or Disbandir g of 
a great many ſinal! Trees. However, Anaxagoras 
| pretends to puſh his Point, and tells us, that the 
moſt Uncompounded Nouriſhment, Bread and Water, 
turn into Hair, Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Bones, G. 
from whence it follows, 2s he will have it, that this 
Bread and Water muſt necds have little Hairs, Veins 
and Arteries lodg'd in it, or that Bread and Water 
conſiſt of all theſe Bodies, Tis true, our Senſes, as 
he goes on, are not ſharp enough to find them out, 
but our Reaſon may caſily diſcover 'em. But Anax- 
agoras, by his favour, went upon a falle. Suppoſition ; 
for Example, That unlets the Particles of Bread which 
' nourithes a Bone had the nature of Bones in em, Some- 
thing muſt be made out of Nothing :Now one would 
have thought a Man much ſhort ot the Sence of Anaxa- 
ras, might have diſ-entangled himſelt from this Difh- 
culty ; For is it not pretty plain, that a Houſe is not 
made out of Nothing, though tis built of Materials 
that were not, every part of em, a Houſe before: 
And thus, Four Lines will make a Square, tho every 
one of em is not a Square by it felt ; for if you ſet 
'em together right, that's enough to produce the Fi- 
gure : And thus, Several pieces of Cloath ſtitch d to- 
gether will make a Coat, though every Shred of it 
was not a Coat in the Draper's Shop: And ſince the 
Performances of Art need nothing but the Change of 
Figure and Situation to make the Whole out of ſeve- 
ral Parts, which Whole, by vertue of its Compoſi- 
tion, is different from its Parts both in Kind and 
Quality: Conſidering this, I fay, is it not rational to 
ſuppoſe; that Nature, which infinitely exceeds Hu- 
mane Power and Contrivance, fhould be able to 
form Bones and Veins, without joining together little 
Particles of Matter which were Bones or Veins alrea- 
dy: It being ſufficient for this purpoſe, to work up- 
on Bodies, and throw em into different Figures and 
Poſitions : And thus, without making Somethin 
out of Nothing, the Buſineſs would be done; an 
that which was nothing of Fleſh before, would cer- 
tainly become Fleſh, by virtue of proper Motion, 
Figure and Situation. If Lucreiius, ſays Mr. Bayle had 
thought of this Argument, he had ruin'd Anaxago- 


* 


on him, and thrown 
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| Tis very odd, that a Magiſtracy ſo well poliſh d 
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| conſiderable in Auaragor as HF: theſfis,, was; that he 
is ſuppos d to be one of the rl Plufclopbers that aſ- 
ſerted Motion the Effect of an Intelligence, and that 
the Chaos, or Confuſion of Matter, was Diſciplin d, 
and brought under Order and Regulation by a So- 
vereign Mind, It may not be improper to obſerve 
Ariſtotle's Remark upon this Subject. Now he con- 
demns thoſe Philoſophers, who, in their Diſcouries 
concerning Principles, ſtopt at the Material Cauſe, 
without ſearching farther for the Efficient Cazje 
of Generation and Corruption. To ſhew the Abſur- 
dity of theſe Men, he argues thus; The Material 
Cauſe, fays he, has no Power to Change it ſelf: A 
piece of Copper cannot work it ſelf into a Statue, 
nor a Log of Wood into a Bed- ſted. To produce this 
Effect, we muſt lock out for ſome other Princip'e or 
Agent: Now, an Enquiry after this Principle will 
lead us to the firſt Mover. He goes on, and oblervee, 
that after Naturaliſts were convinc'd of the Inſuffici- 
ency of the Elements, the force of Truth put em upon 
looking out for another Mover. Secondly, That tis im- 
probable that Fire,Earth,&c. could either raiſe up cer- 
tain Beings to the good condition they are in, or 
generate new ones: Nefther is it likely the Old Phi- 
lotophers could believe it. Thirdly, That 'twas not at 
all reaſonable to Aſſign ſo great an Effect to Chance 
or Fortune. Fourthly, That upon this Account, 
Anaxagoras, who makes the World the Work of a 
Mind and Underſtanding, appcar'd a Perſon of great 
ſence, in reſpect of thote Philotephers before him, 
who talk'd ſtuff for want of putting a Sovereign 
Mind or Underſtanding into their Hhpotheſts. Arift, 
Metaph. lib. cap.3. To go on, Tis ſaid that Anaxage- _ 
ras predicted a great many Natural Events; that he 
Improv'd Geometry; and that when he was in Priſon, 
he wrote about the Squaring the Circle. There was 
nothing thought too hard for his Underſtanding: 
He run through all the Phænomena of Nature; Diſ- 
cours d upon Comets, and the Milky-way ; upon 
Earthquakes, Winds, Thunder and Lightning; upon 
the overflowing of Nile; Eclipſes, &c. endea- 
vouring to Explain all fhele things upon Principles 
moſtly invented by himſelf; and yet all theſe Specu- . 
lations in Mathematicks and Phyſicks, did not hinder 
him from having leiſure to ſtudy Homer, and make 
a great many curious Remarks upon his Poem; he 


bang te firſt Man that went ſo deep as to ſuppoſe 
that Homer's Iliads and Odyſſes were a Book of Mo- 


rality, in which Virtue and Juſtice were recommended 
under Allegorical Alluſions: But notwithſtandin 
all the Learning and good Qualities of Anaxagor as, 
he was roughly treated by the Athenians ; for he was 
Indicted by Clo for lrreligion or Atheiſm ; the 
round of this Impeachment was, his having affirm'd 
the Sun to be a Solid Body all on Fire: And here, 
notwithſtanding all the Favour and Protection Peri- 
cles could afford him, he was ſentenc d to be Baniſh'd, 
and Fin d Five Talents. Thus Sotion, in Diogenes La- 
ertius relates the Trial; but others tell us, that he 
was Proſecuted by Thucydides, who charg d him not 
only with Irreligion, but High- Treaſon, and that he 
was ſentenc'd to die for his Contumacy and Diſre- 
1975 to the Court. Others tell us, that he was in 
riſon when ſentence of Death was pronoun d a- 
gainſt him; and ſome do not ſtick to ſay, that he 
was attended by Pericles and {et to the Bar, and that 
the Proſecution having made ſuch an Impreſſion up- 
im into ſuch a viſible Weak- 
neſs and Conſumption, he was acquitted by the 
Bench, more out of Compaſſion than any thing elſe; 
but this laſt Account ſeems not to agree with his 
Character; we may. re take it for granted, that 
he was Caſt, and that he behav'd I wth great” 
| Fortitude upon the Occaſion. To: conclude, he had 
flender Opinion of the Advantages of Fortune 
*1gure, and reckon'd it a great miſtake to think 
the Richcl People the Happieſt, or that twas any, 
| Calamity for a Man to die out of his own Country, 
| as 
that of Athens ſhould treat him ſo ruggedly, for Phi- 
loſophizing upon the Nature of the Sun, Tis truc, 
they reckon'd the Sun to be Apollo, Fupiter's Son, and 
one of their Deities of the firſt Clais, fo that Anaxsy 
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ras to all Inieuts and Purpoſes, That which was moſt 


agoras's Crime lay in man this Planet, and 
making him no more than the Workmanthip of God, 
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infledd ot Ui Wie, 10 cornchide with Him, fome | 197 the Uſupations (as he call'd em ) of the Cler- 


Atithots will have it, chat Angtago/as never Laugh d, 
nor fo fuck as Smir'd, He Died at l up- 
on the Helleſpont, and was honcurabiy Buried there, 
and had a very remarkable Epitaph made for him: 
And at laft,the People went ſo far in the Honour of his 
Memory, as to tun to the exceſs of Worſhip, and 
etected an Altar fot him. When he was upon his 
Death-Bed, ſome of the beſt N of the Town 
made hith a Viſit, and ask d him, If he had any thing 
e Jon Mir on 7 He had nothing to 
Requeſt, but that they would give. n a 
PFoy evety Year 56, he Month in which he Died, 


which was punctually perforind to the time of Dio- 
ves Laertiut. * Cit. Accadem. Oneſt. Plat. in Pericl. 


oo hes Laertius. Plin. Lib. 2. Cap. 58. Viſſms de Orig. 
e le, Lt. 1. C. . 
ANA XANDE R, Son of Eurycrates, and King of 
the Lacedemoniant, fought with great Succeſs againſt the 
ae when they were driven out of Peloponneſus 
in the XIth Olympiad. Plutarch takes notice, That 
tliis King being askd, Why the Lacedemonians had no 
Exchequer? He told em, "Twas becauſe they were a- 
fraid, the Guards that were to ſecure it might be cor- 


rupee, Plutarch Apotheg. Lacon. cap.34. Pauſanias, hib.3. 


ANCRE. Sce 4 Ancre. 

ANDERSON, ( Larz ) was Born in Sweden 
in the latter end of the XVth Century : He was a 
Perſon of a mean Family, but of a very Ambitious 
and Enterprizing Genius. He was likewiſe a good 
Speaker, and had a great deal of Aſſurance and Cun- 
ning. His Head was very Projecting, and never with- 


out ſome conſiderable Deſign or other upon the Anvil. 


His firſt Profefſion was that of a Divine, under which 
Chatacter, he was prefetr'd to the Archdeaconry of 


Stregnex. He put in for the Biſhoprick of this See, 


bur miſcarrying at the Election, and meeting with fe- 


veral other Dilappointments, he reſolvd to try his 


Fortune in another Road ; And thus leaving the 
Church for the Cart, he was ſoon taken notice of 
by the new King Gafavzs. His Skill in the Laws 
+ the Country, and his Pique agaitift the Clergy for 
refuſing to make Ijin a Biſhop, were ſufficient Qua- 
lifications to Recommend him to the Favour, of that 
Prince, who wanted a proper Inſtrument to carry on 
his Deſigns againſt the Church-Men. This Politick 
Mon:rc< having now got a Man for his pur- 

ofe, gave him 1everal diſtinguiſhing Marks of his 

avour and Confidence, and advanc'd him to the 


Dignity of Chancellor. Anderſon underſtanding his 


Malter was much diſſatisfied with the Wealth and 
Power of the Clergy, confirm'd him in his Diſguſt, 
telling him, That he ſaw no reaſon why he ſhould 
{ertiple ſeizing the Lands and Revenues of the Church 
in caſe of neceſlity ; letting him know withal, That 
to Effect this Buſinets, it would be expedient to find 
out. tome more plaufible Pretences than the good of 


the State; otherwiſe the diſpoſſeſſing the Clergy of 
their Property and Legal Privileges, would be ill 


interpreted by the People, and lookt upon as a blow 
given to Religion it felt. And therefore, to make 
the Matter pats ſmoothly, lie muſt take Advantage of- 
Enther s Reformation which then began to ſpread in the 
Kingdom. That this Doctrine would clip the Power, 
and empty the Pockets of the Clergy, and effectually 
open the wa {7 li1s Majeſty to Seize the 8 Ops 
Forts, and Ke ore the'Cliurch-Lands to the 

which, as this Chancellor pretended, had been Grant- 
ed away, with more Zeal than Policy. Theſe Rea- 
ſons were extreamly relith'd by King Gaffavys, and 
fell in exactiy with the Scheme he had laid for Ag- 


0 His Power. Anderſon therefore, having all 


maginabfe Encouragement to go on wit 1 
againſt the Church, open d the Eonvention at Weſter as 
ch 2 ouring Speech n the Exigences of the 
ate. He told em from the King, That there was 
no Fond ſettled for the Payment of the Forces; 
that moſt of the Frontier Places were unfortify d; 
chat they were thireaten'd with great Dangers from 
abroad: Then he Harangu d upon the Merit of Gu- 
favors, ſetting forth, How he had Exhauſted his For- 
bane, and Expos d Hs Giro 1 1 .of 15 
'GCotihtry : Having thus prepar d the Audience, an 
Wr oy he Proceeded to tell 410, In 


ive their Chüldten a | N 
0 the Rev 


the Gorgont, and perceiving Andromeda ju 


rown, | 


«tp | | d to | at | -Andronicus : Now no Body can tell certainly whether 
e Revenues of the Crown were thightiTy Impair d 


at the Laity were alttioft ruin'd by the Bounty 
f their Anceſtors ; and that the Church was grown 
out of all Shape and Proportion, by being too plenti- 
fully furnifh'd with Wealth, After this, he plays 
his Satyr violently againſt the Biſhops, Charges em 


with making Religion ſtoop to their Intereſt, with 
Ambition, with Diſaffetion to the State, and what 


not: And here, we ig imagine, his Spleen, and. his 
Expectations ſupplyd hini with Rhetorick gy. 
The Sweds Hiſlory 1ving no farther Account of this 
Mani's Life, we muſt conclude here. Verlat. Hiftory 
Nations vl Sweden, Part II. RAR 
* ANDOVER, Fitty five Miles diſtant from 
London. See Vol. I. | | 
ANDROCLEA, one of Antipans's Daugh- 


ters, that loſt their Lives voluntarily to preſerve their 


Country: For when the Thebans and Hercules fought 


againſt the Orchomenii, the Oracle foretold that the 


Thebans ſhould Conquer, provided that the Perſon 
beſt Born among em, would make himſelf away: 
Now Antipenus, being one of the firſt Quality, and 
having no Stomach to Die for the Publick, his Daugh- 
ters Androclea and Heraclea, were ſo generous as to 
undertake the Condition. After they had diipatch'd 
themſelves, their Memory was honour'd to that De- 


tee, as to have the Figure of a Lion conſecrated to 


em by Hercules in Diana Exclia's Temple. * Pan ſan. Bæot. 

AND ROM AC HE Heclor's Princeis, and 
Daughter to Eetion King of Thebes, After Hellor's 
Death, and taking of 7roy, ſhe fell to the ſhare of 
rh upon the Diviſion of the Booty. This Pyr- 
rhus, tho Achilles's Son, Married her, and us'd her to- 


lerably well. Afterwards Andromache Married Hele- 


nus, Son of Priam, her Fellow Slave, and Reign'd 
with him, after the Death of Pyrrhus, in part of Epi- 
rus, She had ſeveral Children by Pyrrbss, and one 


y Helewss. Some Authors are of Opinion, that the 
pirorick Kings, down to that Pyrrhus who made War 


and Andromache. This Princeſs had Seven Bro- 


thers, ſlain, together with their Father, by Achilles, 


all in one day. Dittys Cretenſis tells us, That Andro- 
mache attended King Priam when he went to entreat 


Achilles to deliver him Hector's Corps upon a Conſi- 


deration ; and to move that rugged Officer the better, 
{he carried two of her Children out of her Cradle 


along with her. This Andrewache has afforded a Sub- 


zect tor ſeveral Tragedies both Ancient and Modern. 

Her Dialogue with Hector in the Sixth Miad is Iook d 

upon as one of Homer's Maſter-pieces. * Dictys Creten- 

- wood in Androm, Fuvenal, Sat. 6. Virg. A neid, 
. 3. Ba b 

* D ROME D A. Daughter of Cepheus 

King of e/Ethiopia, and Caſſiopæa, who being ſo hardy 


àð to pred er Beauty was equal to that of Fans | 


and the Nereides, was for this Preſumption puniſh'd in 
her Daughter Audromeda, who was expos d upon a 
Rock to be devour'd by a Sea-Monſter: She was 
reſeu'd by Perſeus, who flying through the Air with 


the Wings which Minerva lent him to Fight againſt | 


z and perceiving Androm d 30. 
be deſtro d, turn'd the Monſter into a Stone, by 


thewing it Meduſas Head; having ic almoſt 10 | 


him a-ſleep with his Back-Sword:: Upon this Victory, 


he diſingag'd the Lady, and returning her to her Fa- 


ther, the King made hun his Son-in-Law. The Place 
where 1 e was cxpos d, Was Foppa in Phenicia, 


where, as Pliny will have it, tome part of her Chains 


were 2 ora 8 bis 1 7 e e , 
am, RONICUS, a Perepatetiok Philoio- 
pher, born at Rhodes, ſettled at 3 Pompey tlie 
Great, and Tulh were living. Som People of Learning 
will not allo him to bethe Author of the-Parapheate 
upon Ariforle's Moral Tracts, tho others giwe him the 
credit ont; and likewiſe pretend he wrote a little 
Book of the Paſſions, Publithid by David Hagſaleliut, 
in 1593. Now tis certain, Audronicus did -Publiſh 


ſomething ; for Aulus Gellius, Diſcourſing ef two dif- 


ferent kind of Lectures read by 4riffotle 10 hit Schol- 


lars, gives us a Letter of ,. Alexander to Ariſgle, and * 
Aviftoile's nſwer verbatim; adding Wie | 


found theſe two Letters in a Tract of the Philo 


r 
this Tract was a Paraphraſe upon the Categories of A) i- 
5 f Fotle, 


* the Romans, deſcended from a Son of this Pyr- - 
1b 


we Diftion. Hifor. See Englith Marer Voll. 


5. Lucian, Oc. | 
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ANN 


„ a A errant 


e, ort u his Sineplicives | Bijeaition. ui Per ſa in 1573. 1 nean 8 dane 
erben 2 rie ef e n « Campagne which TP 157g. 1 5 Perſon, with near 
by Antoniou. * — ng eur fur de Rhode... Tuo ware, thouſand Mlb. 1 . Uſen-Gaſſar. 
85 8 cm, Pao 265 bat V 

10 | acquainted wi tion ur 

_ 121 581885 655 was the firſt 2 . 


— 


„mould * the Courage to Record thoſe 
duldet the Winds into Fight . . we 7 2 Otttragious Expitifons' fp6ken F Uſſes-Caſſen a ſt 
to underſtand that the Hen went ud farther in | the Sultan, reflecting upon the Horour o h Ein 
the Subdiviſion of the Compale: For dee They | rer © Ma 


| homet wn not know. this 2 
made Three Ver Wings and Three Eaftern r. fen front was pon 1 to Poſterity in this. Hiſtory; for 
ſite to em; One North and another Soth in the Princes ſeldom know. wall Os the Conte of Books Dedi- 
dinal Quianters.) At, to-make his Diſpoſition better] taret to em. 4g 


22 7 Ka Uſes 
underſtood, he Built 4 Marble Tower at Athens of an Ce Printed at cider in! NY D. 8 Hi 
gutt, i each Fe of wich te Hack the | GOL... A Diſt DENCE 
orgs Winds: care d in differem Repreſentations and 5 City of the lame Nai ball y the yr 
Pacing that their reſpęctie grip He _ fer up Governor "Ei Valdivia., The Town 
4 Ma 


ſtands in a 
Cone, of . Nane u e top of the T over, | e plain, Eight Leagues from the Cordillera, aud 
on the u rmoft part of hed e Mea Tony = 2 


enty from nception. The. great River Biabio 
ton, which moy'd wich the leaſt breath of Ar Air 14 it and ſerves for a kind, of Fortification-on the 
with a Switch in his hand, difcover'd where the Wind Sth. ide. The 8 about it is very fruitful, af- 
ſtocd. The Braſs-Cor or Weather Cock uſually ſet J fording good We Figs, &'c. Tis Planted with vaſt 
ap6ri the top of Stetples is fuppos d to be in Imitation | quantities of tall C reel, the Wood of "49" Sy 
of this Inyention, * Gellins, L. 2. C. 22. Hoſſman, & | particularly ſweet Fitted, 28 pg de 
ANGELIC], 2 fot of Hereticks: mention d by ANH 


V, or AMO , a Ci iy ſanding 
Epi phanins and Balſamon, upon the 33d Canon of the Navigable iver in the ee of Folien 12 Gar 
uneil of Labdirzd. St. 4 FEM us, That they | = a Place of vaſt 


Trade, and frequen 4 à great 
were ſo calfd, becauſe they orſhip'd An els. 550 ney Fo reign: Merchants. 5 * D by. SR 


Damper, I 
Words are theſe : A 2 in an norm cultm incli. FCHINT. 0 (Luigi 2 or 2 251 51 Rade 
| 40 Epi jphanivs mnino defiriſſe te flatar. Heræs 3 | cr, born at Ferrara in e he gave extra- 
* for is 'Worthip of Angels; tis 4 miſs-appli- | | &rditiary Proof of his Skill: 1 Ka. 2 Medal of 
cation of Religious Honour of 


a long ſtanding. iy ht Paul III. which was done to that SAI, that 
This Worſhip is generally condemn'd in Script ung d almoſt to be alive; Upon the Reverſe, there 
Deuteron c. ö. v. 13. and c. 10. v. 20. The 2d Chapter | was. repreſented, Alexander f. 


Great at . He 
of Coloſſians, and . 18. is a very remarkable Place: J throwing himſelf at the Feet of Faddus 
Let d Man, fays the Apoltle, p you in 4 vol un- | | 


Prieſt. Theſe Effigies were work . Lp with 1 70 Cu 
tary Humility and Worſhipping of Augels, intruding into | tioſity, that Michael Angelo was 148 fectly ama d at em, 


thoſe rhings which he has not ſeen, Cc. Thus we fee, | and ſaid twas uttcrly impoſſible to earth the Art any 
the e d ilallows the Practice of thoſe, who, out | farther. Auichini likewiſe made a very fine Medal of 
of a 


ſe Notion of Hum ry, did not Addreſs their Hen II. of France. Felibien entretiens ſur les vier des Paintret. 


Prayers directly to God and Chriſt, but according to | ANN of Savy, Princeſs of Tarentum, Daughter 
the Phatonick wa 


y, apply'd themſelves to the An- | to "Amedens N, by loland of France, Daughter to 
gels as Mediators. Th 


e Platonifts, as Apuleins informs Charles, VII, and Siſter to Luis XI. She was marry d 
us, locking upon theſe Spirits as a middle ſort of 


to Frederick of Arr on, Prince of Tarentum, and af- 

Powers, that went between Mortals and the 8 terwards King 955 aples and Sicily, This Prince was 
Deities, carrying up the Prayers of the firſt, and bong: Nr 308 +19 erdinand I, *call'd, The Baſtard 

ing down the Bountics of the other. Now Col 28 eg and . and, Brother of A phonſas. . 
to which St. Pau wrote, was a City in Phyg Las X, Uncle to this Amn a 20s ortind a a _ 

under the Metropolis of Lavdicea * In this Country brgie, ture upon her of Twelve thouſ: 1vres per Aunum 

Phrygia and Piſalis, the Worſhip of Angels was racks d, | as alſo the Exrldoms of Koxſillox and Ser nia, with | 

not only in the Apoſtles time, but Three Centuries | Reſervation of Homage. Guichenon Hiſtoire d "Savoy. 

afterwards : For this Reaſon, the Council of Laodicea, ANN of Auſtria, Queen of Poland and Sweden, 
beld Ann. 364. made this Proviſion in the 35th, or, | was Daughter to Ch 


arles of Auſtria, Arch-Duke of 
according to to Diony/ars Exignns, the 3Sth Canon : That Gratz, q 


Cc. by Mary of Bavaria, Sifter to the Empe- 
it is not lan ful for Gerin 70 leave the Church of God, | ror Ferding II. She was born at Gratz in pres? 5 


and to go and Invocate, or call upon Angels which Ab- | 1573. Her Mother, who was a very wiſe Princeſs, 
plications, are Pe forbidden : If t 


efore any Per- NE great Care of her Education,which ſhe improv'd 
fon us found to prattiſe ſuch Clandeſtine Idolatry, let him 


under ſo well, as to become an extraordinary Perſon 
be Anathema, in as much as he has deſerted our Lord | in Virtue and Religion bang entronrly Remarkable 
Feſus Chriſt. Concerning this Matter, Theodore: deli- | for her Auſterities, 


rity and Devotion. After [ 
vers himielf thus, upon the Chapter to the Coloſſi Wax the Death of Stephen Bathori, King of Poland, a _ | | 1 
abovemention'd : Thoſe, ſays he, Who ſtood up for the | of the Senators Elected Maxinelion of . I 
Moſaick Law, would bring 1s to the Worſhip 4 


1 Election was made upon the 12th of Augyſt 1 = 
e that the Law was deliver d by em. 7 al 12 Þ 4 


ra- | but Sigiſmond III, King of Sweden, had re- 
ice continued a great while in Phrygia and Find 


elected upon the 9th of the ſame Month. This Com- 

and therefore the Sod of Laodicea, made 4 Canon againſt petition occaſion d a War, in which Maximilian had 1 

Praying to Angels ; And to this day (continues this Fa- | the worlt on't, as I obſerve elſewhere. Cardinal Hy- 1 

ther) there are in that Conntry Oratories or Chapels ſor the | polyto Aldobrandin, who was afterwards Clement 

* p St. Michael. They went u * n 4 miſtaten ground | the Eighth, being then Legate in Poland, took up this 

umility, affirming, That the Supreme Deity * 00 | Difference, and being defirous to ſecure the Peace late- 

FA to be either the O ef of Humane Senſe or Comprehen- ly concluded, he roposd Ann of Auſtria to King Si- 
how; That all immediate Addreſs to him was impraflica- 


giſmond : Their uptials were Solemniz d in 1592, 
ble, and that his Favour was only to be gain 46 the In- and the Arch-Durchets, her Mo her en 'd her 1n- 
ter vention of Angels. * Epiphanius Hereſ. 60. St. Auſtin. | to Poland. The King was charm Virtues 
Hereſ. 39. Voſs, Lib. 1. De 1dololat. cap. 9. Baron, | and Noble Qualitics of this Ann; b A 
A. C 260. Fof. Albus in Iearim. Lib, 3 Cap. 18. 2 two Daughters, and one Son, 2 IV, who was 

ANGELO. See Aichael, Vol.! 1 of Poland. This Queen died in 1595. 
ARCIOTERSS oh Mary) born at 71. 15 


g % ond, her Husband, ſome time aſt 1 1 . 
cenxa, wrote the Hiſtory of {ahomer Il. ih {ralian and 1 | 


10 her Siſter Dole, of 75 * Guſman in Vit 
Tiwrkiſh, and Dedicated it to him. This Piece was well 7. Hilarion d les Danes 2 5 
recejy'd by this temper'd. Sultan, who, InP | | a Prince ot r 5 
the Civillties be 'd to > Angiolell, rewarded, hit 


very handſomely fot his Pains. The Amber was 3 
Eyewitneſs of what he wrote; for being a Slave 6 2 b 
the young Sulten #fh/uphn, he waited on kü in Hs f G7 


io ws 5 was — at 
Leipfic 


. — 8 —— 
Lripfc with great Magnificence. An bad ſeveral: 
hikdren by this Wiliam,as Maurice 


heyy Governor of the Republick of Holland: Ann, 


marry'd to Willien Lewis Earl of Naſſau, Governor of 
Frifd ond and Emilia, marry d in 1597. to Emanuel I, | 
Prince of Portugal, and Vice-Roy of the Judie, Ann 
- of Saxony, Princets of Orange, died in 1573. *Thuan.: 
Hiſt,” lib. 28. Ge. F £4 d 
ANN of Cyprus, Dutcheſs of Savoy, was Daugh-! 
ter to Janus King of Oprus, Feruſatem, and Arm! 
nia. She was Contracted in 1431 to Amedeus of Sa- 
50 Prince of Piemont, Son to Amedens VIII, firſt Duke 
of Savoy « This Prince dying ſome time after, ſhe was 
mary d to Lewes Earl of Geneva, otingel{ Son or! 
 Amedens VIII. above. mention d. This Marriage was 


coneluded at Nici in 1432. Sbe was faid to be one 


of the moſt beautiful Princefles Hing: The next 
Vear after, ſhe was attended with a great Train of! 
Quality into Savdy, and marry'd in the Year 1433. 
Her Husband Leni was afterwards Duke of Savoy, ! 
who being a great Admirer of the Perſon and Wit of 
his Dutcheſs, was fo far Govern'd by her, as to let 
her diſpoſe of the Exchequer, and Offices at Court: 
However, it miiſt be aid, ihe made a very Virtuous 
and Religious Ufe of her Inteteſt. 1 he had Sixteen 
Chiſdren by this Duke, the eldeſt of which was Ame 
dus IX, calld, The Happy ; and Lens the youngelt | 
was Earl of Geneva, Prince of Atjoch, and King of 
Cyprus, This Princels died in November 1462. i- 
vier d la Marche. Our Memoir. Guichenon Hiſt. d Sa. 
v0), Cc. 5 „ 9 1 
; 2 N N of Denmark, Dutcheſs of Saxony, was 
Daughter to Chriſtizn III, King of Dezmark, by Doro- 
thy of ' Saxony. She was marry d in October 1548, to 
Auguſtus, Duke, and afterwards Elector, of Saxony, 
Son of Henry, and Brother of Maurice. This au- 
rice had a great Share in the Wars of Germany in the 
16th. Century. The Emperor Charles V, had given 
him the Fortciture of the Dominions of Jobn Frede- | 
rick, Duke and Elector of Saxony ; however, this ri- 
zorous Ditpolition was not well rehithd. Now 
Maurice, having no Iſſue, and being ſucceeded by his 
Brother Auguſtus, the King of Denmark, in his Daugh- 
ter's Contract, Order'd, by expreſs Clauſe, chat . 
guſtus above- mention d ſhould have no Intereſt or 
Share in the Forfei.ures paſt againſt Frederici- John 
Duke of Saxony, plainly declaring by this Clauſe, 
that he did not approve the late Proceedings. To re- 
turn to Aun; Sne had ſeveral Children by Auguſtus, 
articularly Chriſtian, born in 1650, who ſuccecded 
— Father in the Electorate of Saxony. The Electoreis 
Aan died in 1585. Thuanus Hijt. I. 5. Berthins Rer. 
Gcrm. lib. 2. Cc. | 5 | 
ANN of France, Dutcheſs of Bourbon, was Daugli- 
ter to Lewes XI, by Charlotte of Savoy, Ins tecond 
fe. In 1471 the was Contracted to Nicholas d Au- 
joa, Marqueis of Pontaworſſon ; but this Contract did 
not hold. In 1474, ſhe was marry d to Peter d Bour- 
bon, Lord of Beawjen, and afterwards Duke of Bour- 
bon. The King her Father, who had a great Affection 
for her, and was withal well aſſur d of her Prudence 
and Capacity, left her, by lus laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment, Regent of the Kingdom and Ferſon of her Bro- 
ther Charles VIII. This Pretercnce drew the Envy of 
the great Men of the Realm upon her, who, making 
an Inſurrection, were defeated at the Battel of S. Au- 
binda Cormier in 1488. Thus Princeſs Govern'd with 
great Conduct, * let Duke Peter, her Husband, in- 
to ſome Share in the Adminiſtration. She died at her 
Caſtle of Chantelle in November 1522, being about 60 
Years of Age. * Philip d Comines. Rob.rt Gaguin. Me- 
zeray, Gc. „ RSE <4 apy = 
ANNA S, a Jewiſh Rabbin, living in the Reign 
ol Honorius, who directed an Order to him, by Vit-. 
tue of which, the Jews were forbidden to make any 
of their Chriſtian Slaves their Proſelytes. * Cod. I heod. 
Tit. Ne Chriſt. Mancipium, 1. 3. | 
ANNATES. A Year's Revenue or Tax upon 
the Revenue of the Firlt Year of a vacant Benctice. 
Ever ſince the 12th Century, ſome Biſhops and Ab- 
bots have, either by Cuſtom or particular Privilege, 
receiv, d Annates of the Benefices eng ou their 
Abbeys or Dioceſſes. Stephen, Abbot of St. OGehrvieve, 


+ e eee e * — — — 
5 eral; | Let to the Archbiſhop of Rheimes, That the Biſhop 
Prince of Orange, pj 
Canons Re 
. approv d b. 


dhe ſame Century, the Biſhop and Chapter of the 
Church 


all the Prebends I 
' Guerin, Bilhop of Amiens, founded a Church of A 
guſtinian Canons 


Lid aL —_— w 


3 


of Soi ſant 


had gone ſo Grp. his Annate gf a Bene- 
fler, that the 


n ad nothing to live upon. 

1126, Peter, Biſhop of Beauvais, gave the 

ular of the Church of St. Quintin, the An- 

the Prebends of en th lope was 
tf 


mates of 


+ 


he Archbiſhop of: Lyons the Pope's Le- 


gate, and confirm'd by the Chapter of Beauvais. In 


Notre-Dame at Paris 2 the Canons 
or 


Regular of the Abbey of St. Victor, the Annates of 
of this Cathedral. In the Year 1135, 
Regular; to. which, he granted the 
Annates of all, the 1 ends of his Cathedral... The 
Archbiſhop. of. Canterbury (as Matthew Para relates) 
had formerly the Annates of all the Benefices of his 
Dioceſs by the Pope's Grant. Cement V, in 1305, 
receiv'd the Annates of: all the Benefices in England 
for two Years. together, as we are inform d by Aa- 
them of Weſtminſter ; or for three Years, according to 
| 8 05 ham. Before Clement V, the Popes never pre- 
ten 4 to Annates, neither did this Pope demand em 
as a ſettled. Revenue, nor in all Places of Chriſten- 
dom, they being then requir d but tor ſome few Years, 
and no where but in Exglani. Notwithſtanding, the 
Court of Rome had a Cuſtom a great while before, to 
put the Biſhops and Abbots upon paying a certain 
Sum of Money to the Pope and Cardinals, when they 
receiv'd the Grant of their Proviſions. Pope Joh XXII. 
ſecur'd to himſelf the Annates of all yacant Benefices 
for three Years together in all Places of the Roman 
Communion, the Biſhopricks and Abbeys excepted. 
His Succeſſors unprov'd this Advantage into a con- 
(tant and ſtanding Claim, and hkewite hook'd in the 
Biſhops and Abbots into the common Servitude. Pla- 
tina reports, That Boniface IX. ſet this Cuſtom on foot, 
but then he was 10 tavourable as not to charge the 
Annates any deeper than halt the Revenue the firſt 
Year. The Buſineſs of Annates was warmly con te- 
ſted in the Council of Conftance in 1414; neither 
could the Court of Rowe carry their Point there, be- 
cauſe tlie Delegates of the French Nation ſtood (tity 
againſt this Exaction, in purluance ot an Edict of 
King Charles VI, by which it was condemn'd in the 
Year 1385. The Council of Basil, held in 1431, 
forbid the Payment of Annaics by a Decree of tlie 
XIIch Seff;on ; but at the faine time they Order'd, 
That the Pope thould have a rcaſonable Aid granted 
him, to put him into a Condition to manage the A- 
tairs of the Church, and to ſupport the Cardinals : 
And that the Prelates, in the mean time, ſhould pay 
half the uſual Tax, which Payment was not to Com- 
mence belore the Grant of the Bulls, but after they 
had been a Year poſſeſs d of the Preterment. After- 
wards, in the XXI. Seſſion, this Council ſeemd 
wholly to put down the Payment of Annates, but 
then there ſcem'4 to be a Relerve in their Decrce, be- 
caule they allow'd, the Pope ſhould be reatonabl 
aſliſted to enable him to detray the Expences of lus 
Station. The Council of Bourges in 1438, at which 
Charles VII. was preſent, approvd the Council of 
Bazil's Decree againſt the Payment of Annatcs : But 
then they granted the Pope a moderate Tax during 
his Lite of vacant Benefices, in Conſideration of the 
great Occaſions the Court of Rome had tor a Supply. 
We muſt own, that the Kings of France have all a- 
long diſlik d this exacting of Annates. Charl.s V, as 
I oblerv'd betore, torbid the Payment of em in 138 
> Aber et bin 1395» 
and repeated his Prohibition in 1418: Theſe two 
Edicts were confirin'd in 1422, by Charles VII, who 
order d thoſe to be proſecuted who did not ſubmit to 
his Edict, and who inſiſte upon the Pope s Bulls in 
this Matter, Lemis XI. publith'd two Edicts to the 
ſame purpoſe in 1463, and 1464. The Eſtates of the 
Realm, conven d at Towres. in 1493, preſented a Peti- 
tion to Charles VIII, for the putting down Annatcs : 
And after warde, Francis I. complain d of the Injuſtice 
of theſe Exactions by the Cardinals of Tournon and 
Grammont, who were his Ambaſſadors Extraqrlinary 
at Rome in 1532; and in the Year 1547, Henry II. cnt 
his Ambaſſadors to the Council of Trent, with Inſtru- 
ions to get thele Impoſitions taken off. Lattly, 
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Charles 1X, in 1561, order d his ee, the 
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Upon which, 


— 


and not of thoſe which are now paid under che Con- 


ſideration of Aſſiſtance, which ſeems to be allow d 
b the Council of Baxil. X Le P. Alexandre, 
Jarobin Selecta Hiſtoria Ectieſie. Spondan. Min. Annal. 


Baron. Tc. s - | 
__ -ANNIVERSARY. The Day, upon the re- 
turn of the Year, upon which a ſolemn” Reſpect is 


op to the Memory of a deceas'd Perſon. This Ulage | 
$ 


ſaid to have been begun by Pope Anacletus, and 
brought towards a Cuſtom by Felix, who, in Honour 


to the Character of Martyrdom, order d their Meino- 
ry ſhould have the Regard of a Yearly Religious So- 
Jemnity. Afterwards, it was the Cuſtom for Perſons | 


to make Proviſion for the keeping their own Anni- 


verſaries or Objits ; for which purpoſe, they uſed to 


bequeath Lands and Sums of Money to the Church, 
that Prayers might be Yearly ſaid for em, and Chari- 
ties diſtributed to the Poor. The Forms for the keep- 
ing theſe Anniverſaries, occur frequently in the Anti- 
witates Alamannice : For inſtance; Mortpertus, a moff 
Talg Abbot, was the finſt who order d his Obiit or 


Anniverſary to be kept, having order d, by his Laft Will 
and Teſtament, ſeveral Legacies to be pos to the Convent 


on Faſter Day. He likewiſe order d the Annrverſary of 
St. Wiborade, Martyr and V. gin, to be kept. Aſter- 
wards, from the time of the Abbot Manegoldus, the Obuts 
of both Sexes began to be obſerv d in Germany about the 
Year 1262, * Antiquitates Alamannicæ, Tom. 2. 
Par. 2. Sub. Tit. Alamannicæ Eccleſiæ Anniverſarii. 


Hoffman | 


AN N I US Cornicula : A Scandalous Flatterer of 


the Emperor Gallienus. This Emperor, when News | 
was brought him of his Father Valerian's being taken 


Pris ner by the King of Perſia, was ſo unnatural as to 
ſay, 1 never gy aero my Father would be immortal, 
nius Cornicula was pleas'd to cry him 


up for a Prince of great Firmneſs and Fortitude. 


X Tribell. Pollio in Gallican. KR . | | 
ANNIUS Veri. The Name of the Great 
Grandfather, Grandfather and Father of the Emperor 
Antoninus Philoſophus, who was firſt call'd Carilizes Se- 
verus from his Mother's Great Grandfather, then An- 
nins Veriſſimus; and laſtly, being Adopted by his 
Grandfather. by the Father's fide, he was call'd An- 
nius Verus, * Capitolinus in Marc. cap. I. lib 1. 
 ANOBRET, a Phoenician Lady, Wife to Ius, 
by which Name the Phenicians underſtand Saturn. By 
this Ilòs ſhe had Feud, who, being dreſs d in the Ha- 
bit of a Prince, was facrific'd by his Father, being 
then in great Diſtreſs: From this Precedent, when the 


 Phenicians were hard preſs d, they us'd to vote ſome 


Perſon of the Firlt Quality to be ſacrificd to Saturn. 


Y Enſebius. Præpar. Evang. lib. 4. cap. 16. Porphyr, De 
Abſtinent. lib. 2. | 


ANOINTING. This Cuſtom was us d among 
the Pagans at Feſtivals and Funerals ; But I ſhall wave 
dilating upon this, and only inſiſt upon the uſe of it 
amongſt the E And here Anointing was one 
Circumſtance belonging to the Conſecration of the 
High-Prieſt: This Unction was continued a Week 
together as long as any of the Holy Oil was remain- 
ing. The Compoſition, made by Moſes, (Exod. 30.) 
is {a1d to have laſted Nine hundred Years, which be- 
= afterwards either ſpent or loſt, the Inauguration 
of the High-Prieſt was perform'd only by putting on 
2 Solemn Habit. The Interiour Prieſts * in | Tron 
meaſure the Honour of this Anointing Ceremony, as 
we may. read, (Exod. 29. Levit. 8.) the difference be- 
tween the High-Prieſts, and thoſe who were Subor- 
dinate to 'em, buy Firſt, In that all the High-Prieſts 
were Anointed at their firlt entering upon their e 
but the reſt of the Prieſts were reckon d Anointed and 
Conſecrated in the firſt Conſecration of Aarons Sons. 
Secondly, The High-Prieſts had Oil or Ointment 
pour d upon their Head, of a very rich Compoſition, 
which ran down upon their Beard and their Habit, 
as we may learn from, Exod. 29. 7. compar d with 


Lr. 8. 12. and 21. 10. and likewiſe from Pal 


4 4 
0 


but che ſubordinate Prieſts were only lighuly princki'l 


Pope, t6_infit pon the Niitling of Annes Which | 
| had been declar d Simoraical by the Fatulty df che 
Sorbon; but then tis pretended, that this 


N 

if. 
this Decree” of 
the Sor bon ſpeaks only of Annates demanded for Pro- 
viſſuns without the Confent of the K 


upor their Habit With Oil, t With the Blood of 
* Seri Near Ne 
Among 


Pro- were likewiſe Anothted : The 
or Clergy, cal |; 
with that mention 0 
a different kind, and that the Holy Oil was appropri- 


| Mireus. Cave Hiſt. Liter. pt. - © « 
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rifices, as appears from the Text abovementiofd. 
the Jews, nöt only the Prieſts, but the Kings 
0 Oy us d upon this Oe- 
calion, was, en to ſome” Authors, the fame 
in Exodus, tho others make it of 


ated to the Prieſts. Tis likewiſe obſervable, that every 


High- Prieſt had the Circumſtance of the Holy Oil, at 


. 


his firſt coming into his Office; but among the Kings, 


none were Anointed but thoſe that came tothe Crown 
of David in troubleſome and tumulttions times, when 


Faction and Sedition made the Title ſomewhat SITY 
tain, as appears f . 

tho after all, Saul and Jehn ſeem an exception to this 
Rule; for Saul was Elected at the Inſtance of the 
whole Nation, and ehr was only King of the Teh 


Tribes, and nothing related to David's Family. * Bye 


MN 


mannus Synopſ. Theo 
22 ain 7 N 
ANSCH ERIC, or Hecterie, Biſhop of Pari, 
and Chancellor of France under A n es the Sim- 
ple, was Brother to Terbert Earl of Meaux. He ſuc- 
ceeded Ganzelin in 887. Paris was beſieg d by the 


Par. 1. Lib. 4. Cap. S. Sett. 25. Or. 


Normans when he was choſen Biſhop. The Emperor 


Charles the Groſs ſent the Duke of Saxony to throw 
Succours into the Town, but the Duke being kill'd, - 
the Reinforcement ſignityd little: Charles himfelf 


came thither at laſt, and patchd up a diſhonourable 


Peace with theſe Barbarians, being forc'd to hire em 
with a Sum of Money to draw off towards Sent. 
Upon which, the Emperor returnd' to Germany, and 
died there in 888. The Year after, the Normans made 
Paris another Viſit, and were beaten 'at ontfavr gon; 
and here Anſcheric was conſiderably inſtrumental in 


defeating theſe Heathens. This Prelate was much 


eſteem d by Eudes, who was Crown d King of France. 
We cannot tell certainly what Year Anſcheric died, 
but tis probable twas in the Year'g09, for this Year 


he ſign d a Charter, being the 17th Year of Charles 
or the Twelfth after his Recovery, or &edintegration og 


the Old Style phraſes it; that is to ſay, after the 
Death of Eudes in 897 or 898, when the French ſub- 
mitted unanimouſly to Charles the Simple. * Abbo Da 
Obfia. Paris. Revino in Chron. G. 

 ANSEGISUS, Abbot of Lobies, liv'd'in theoth 
Century. Lobies 1s an old Benedictine Monaſtery upon 
the Sambre, in the Diocets of Cambray. Pithæus, An- 
tonius Auguſtinus, Valerius Andreas, and others, being 


"& ” 


too implicit in following Truhemius, have made this 
a and another of that Name Archbiſhop of 
Sens, the fame Perſons. Our Anſegiſus of Lobes was 


in great Efteem with the Biſhops and Princes of his 


Time, and indeed his Learning and Conduct defery'd 
it: In the Year 827, he made a Collection of the Ca- 
itularies of Charlemagne, and Lenis the Godly, his Son, 
ntituled, Capitula ſew Edita Caroli Magni & Ladovics 
pii Imperatorum We have ſeveral Editions of this 
Work; one printed in 1588, by Pithæus, with Addi- 
tions, and Notes of his own upon't: It was afterwards 
printed at Mentæ in 1602, and by Sirmundu- Paris 
in 1640 ; to which he added a Collection © ne Ca- 
pitularies of Charles the Bald Laſtly, in 1676, Balu- 
zius furniſh'd us with a new Edition of all theſe an- 
cient Capitularics, with Remarks upon em. This 
Work is printed in Two Volumes in Folio. But 
here we muſt obſerve, that Bal»zins's Impreſſion dif- 
fers conſiderably from thoſe before him; tor beſides a 
great many different Readings, there are the 39th 


52d, 67th, 68th, 74th, and 79th Chapters of the Firlt 


ook wanting: There are hkewiſe added, the $9th 
and goth Chapters of the Third Book; and allo the 
76th and 77th Chapters of the Fourth Book, which 
yet, as Le Conte obſcrves, are the {aine with the 29th 
and 24th Chapters. There are three Appendixcs an- 
nex'd to the Four Books in the Capitularies; ihe firſt 
of which, in the old Editions, conſiſts of XXXIU 
Chapters, but in the Baluxian there is XXXV. The 
ſecond, in the old Editions, has XXXVI Chapters, 
but in the Baluxian Impreſſion reaches to XXX VIII. 
The third Appendix contains X Chapters; with thele 


Appendixes, ſeveral Conſtitutions of the Emperors 


Lorharius and Charles the Bald are mixt. Trichers. 


ANS E- 


by che inſtance of Solomon and Foaſh, 
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biſhop of Sent: How much 
time, we may partly learn from Odorannus's Chroni- 
con, a Monk of Sens. © In the Year (ſays he) of our 
Lord 882, the Venerable Anſegiſus died, who was 
© Archbiſhop of Sexs, and, as it were, a ſecond Pope 


the Godly, his 


wv : . 8 
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ANS 
_ ANSEGISUS, an Abbot of Lobies, who 
made a Collection of the Capitalaries of Charles the 
Great, and Lew his Son. He 


of all France and Germany; and a great deal more 


to this purpoſe. This Anſegiſus made a Collection of 

"Eccleſia 4 2 arles the Great, of Lemis 

and of Lotharins, his Grandſon. | 

He likewiſe collected their Civil Conſtitutions in Two | 

Books, and Nera the Work in the Vear 827, be- 
o 


the Eccleſiaſtical Laws o 


ks, a 
ing the 13 the Reign of Lewss, and the 5th In- 
diction, as he declares himſelf in the beginning of 
his Preface to the Capitularies, where he gives an Ac- 
count of the whole Performance, and the Method of 


7 it. He has a fine Preface to the Firſt Book 
0 


Charles the Great, containing One hundred ſixty 
eight Chapters. To the Sec 
has a ſhort Preface, in which he lets the Reader un- 
derſtand, that it conſiſts of the Eccleſiaſtical Capitu- 
laries of Lewis the Godly, and Lothariut, rs: 
The Chapters in it are Forty ſeven; the Firſt of which 
is a Preface of the Emperors. Anſegiſu beſtows a 
new Preface upon his Third and Fourth Books : The 
Third, he informs us, is a Collection of the Laws 
made by Charles the Great for the Government of the 
State. The Fourth goes upon the ſame Argument, 
and takes in the Laws made by Ludovicus the Empe- 
ror, and Lotharius, whom he calls Ceſar. The Third 
Book contains Eighty nine Chapters, and the Fourth, 
Seventy five, to which there are Three Appendixes 
added. To theie Four Books, ſomewhat imperfectly 
collected by Anſegiſus, Benedittus Levita added Three 

C viz. ) a Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh: In 


oks, C 
which he added the Capitularies of ſome other Em- 


perors, beſides thoſe above- mention d. * Gerh. van 
HMaftricht Hiftor. Fur. Eccleſ. Num. 193, & deinc. Hoff- 
Man. 


The Chronology of the Firſt Article of Anſegiſus, 
where he 1s diſtinguiſh d from Auſegiſus Archbiſhop 
of Sens, appears moſt exact, becauſe, as the learn d 
Du Pin obſerves, the Co. iector of the Conſtitutions of 
Charles the Great, Cc. died in 834. Du Pin Eccleſ. 
Hiſt. Cent. 9. : 

ANS EL M, Biſhop of Havelsberg, in the Mar- 
juiſate of Branlenburgh, livd about the Year 1149. 

je wrote three Dialogues againſt the Greeks, publiſh d 


* Cave Hiſtor. Liter. pt. 1. | 
ANSELM, Canon of Liege, and afterwards 
Dean of Namur, flouriſh'd in the Year 1049: Being 
importun d by the Abbeſs of Cologne, he wrote the 
Hiſtory of the Biſh 
to Amo 1048, firſt publiſh'd at large with four other 
Authors, upon a Reſembling Argument by Johan- 
nes Cheapvillus in 1612. 4% * Cave Hiſtor. Liter. 
EL, . 
, ANSELM, was extracted from a Noble Family 


at Mantua, and prefer d in 1071. to the Biſhoprick of 


Lubect by Pope Alexander II, who was his immediate 
Predeceſſor. This Anſelm: was ſent to Henry the Em- 
peror, to get a Confirmation of his Promotion, from 
which Prince he receiv d the Inveſtiture, by the deli- 
very of a Ring and Croſier. But afterwards, being 
diſpleas'd with himſelf for ap lying to a Secular 
Power, he laid down his Croſier, threw up his Bi- 
ſhoprick, and retir d to a Monaſtery, till he was re- 
call'd to the Government of his Dioceſs by Gregory 
the Seventh in 1703. In the Year 1077, he was tent 
by Pope es V to the Town of Milan, being joint 
Legate with Gerald Biſhop of Offia : Their Buſineſs 
was, to perſuade the Inhabitants of Mil an to be Re- 
concil d to the Roman Church. In the Year 1084, he 
travelld through Hay, as Pope Gregory's Legate (to 
whom he adher d very cloſe againſt the Emperor Hen- 
750 to admit all thoſe to Communication that Re- 
volted from the Emperor, and to grant Indulgences 
and Pardon of Sin to ſuch as would take up Arms 
againſt his Majeſty, Anſelm died in 1086. He wrote 
two Books againſt Guibert the Anti-Pope, and his 


e was aſterwards Arch- 
he was conſider d in his 


demanded 
Second Book, the Collector 


by Dacherius, in the 13th Tome of his Sicilegium. 


of Liege, from the Vear 666, 


Adherents, in Defence of Gregory the Seventh. He | 


—”— 


| likewiſe wrote 2 Collection of Teſtimonies from ſt- 


veral, Authors; by which he endeavours to prove, 
That the Patrimony of the Church is not in the King 


or Emperors Power and Juriſdiction. Both thete 


Tracts are in Canifins's Antique Leftiones; Tom. VI. and 
in the Biblioth. Patrum, Tom. XVIII, & XXVII. 
ANSELM, Nephew to Anſelm Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and Abbot of St. Edmundabury, was Ele- 
cted ed of London in the Reign of King Stephey, 
in 1136, a Majority of the Prebendaries ; the 
King, the Dean, and the leſſer part of the Chapter, 


being againſt the Election. The Choice going thus 


againſt the King's Inclinations, he ſeiz d the Lands of 
e Electors: However, the Prebendaries maintain'd 


their Point, and taking a Sum of Money out of the 
Church Treaſury, travell'd to Rome withr Anſelm, and 


got him confirm'd by the Pope: Upon which, Anſelm 


was ſolemnly Enthroniz d in the Cathedral in 1137 

— Obedience of the Clergy, and 
diſpos d of the Revenues of the Biſhoprick. On the 
other ſide, William the Dean, with his Party, made a 
ſtrong Oppoſition, and, after ſeveral Appeals to Rome, 


got the Election declar'd void, becauſe tmas made with- 


ont the Knowledge and Conſent of the Dean, whoſe Privi- 
lege it is to wote firſt in the Choice of a Biſhop. And thus 
;ſely was forc d to reſign his Biſhoprick and return 


to his Abbey, which he had much ado to recover. 
* Radnlphns de Diceto Abrev. Chron, pag. 505. Wharton 


de Epiſc. Londinenſ. 


"*ANSELM, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. His 


Genealogy, the Age he liv d in, Cc. being mention d 
in the Firſt Volume, I ſhall here obſerve from Ead- 
mer, that Anſelm went to King William Rufus's Court 


and humbly intreated His Majeſty, That he would 


rmit him to go to &ome to Pope Urban for his Pall: 
The King being ſomewhat ſhockt at the Name of U- 


ban, told the Archbiſhop, © That he did not allow 


„him to be Pope, neither was it his Cuſtom to give 


„any Perſon the Liberty in his Kingdom to acknow- 
lege any one for Pope, unleis the Perſon had been 
© firſt own'd by Himſelf. Upon this, there was a 


great Diſpute, but at that time brought to no Con- 
ciuſjon. To determine this Controverſy therefore, 


the King ſummon d all the Biſhops, Abbots, and great 


Men of England, to meet at Kockingham Caſtle; which 
was done accordingly in the Third Week in Lent, 
Anno 1094. And now the Buſinels of their Meetin, 
being laid upon the Board, Auſelm was very RP 


| complain'd on tor his Incompliance ; the greateſt part 


of the Convention, but eſpecially the Biſhops, bein 
forward to make their Court to the King, endeavou 
to prove, That Aaſelm could not with any Conſi- 
ſtency, with his Allegiance, own Urban for Pope 
within His Majeſty's Dominions : Anſim reply'd to 
This, and ſome other Objections, Thur they ought 
to render to Ceſar that which is Cæſar s, and to God t 
which is God's; and by this and ſeveral other Argu- 
ments having, as Eadmer relates, put his Adverlarics 
to a ſtand, who, when they were not able to defend 
the Point, tried to bear him down with Noiſe, cry- 


ing out, © That he had injuriouſſy Treated the King, 


„and, in a manner, blaſphem d his Prerogative, 
« for pretending to render any Thing to God, ( quic- 
e quam vel Deo aſcribere) or ſettle any Baſis of Reli- 
<* gion in the Kingdom, without the & hal Permiſſion. 
And thus Anſelm being under the Kings Diipleature, 
ſome of the Biſhops refus d to pay Canonical Obe- 
dience to their Archbiſhop, and renounc'd his being 
a Member of their Hierarchy. Others of 'em did not 
go this Length, but only retus'd to obey him in thole 
Matters which he ſhould enjoin em by Virtue of 
Pope Urbans Authority; and thus, all the Buhops, 
Rocheſter excepted, deny d his Archicpiſcopal Autho- 
rity upon, one account or other. As tor the King, he 
pat him, as it were, out of his Protection, and ſwore, 

e would own him no longer either tor Archbiſhop 
or his Ghoſtly Father, unlets he would diichim all 
future Homage and Subjection to the Pope above- 
mention d. Three Days were ſpent in debating this 
Buſineſs, and ſo the Meeting broke up, and Anſelm 
was very much centur'd for his Stiffneis and Singula- 
rity. However, having receiv d che Pall, he exercis d 
his Archiepiſcopal Authority, and was connivd at 
by the King; and about this time it was, * — 
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and that he ſubmitt 


lay hid; but the 


Requeſt of King Murierdach, and the Iſh Subjecte, 


he Conſecrated one Samuel Archbiſhop of Dullin, and 
Malchus Firſt Biſhop of Waterford, and ſome other 
Biſhops of that Nation, having at Lambeth receiv'd 
their Profeſſion of owning him as their Metropolitan. 
* Eadmer Hiſt. Nov. Antiquitates Britan. Eccleſ. in An- 
ſelmo. Spelman's Councils, Vol. II. 

 ANTHIMUS, Biſhop of Trebiſond, was Patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople after the Death of Epiphanius in 
535. He was a Man that was willing to paſs for a 
Catholick, tho an Eutychian in his Heart. The Em- 


preſs Theodora being of the ſame ion, and haying 


an Aſcendent over the Emperor Fuſtiman, got Aathi- 
mus preferr d to this See, who diſſembled the Matter 
ſo well, that he 1 believe him Orthodox, 
to the . of ee, 

Pope Agapetus I. bei ng at Rome, Fuſtinian would have 
Ahn to make Ant himus a Finn, and to approve 


| 3 | 
his Election; but the Pope refus'd the Emperor, and 


put him in a Method to found Anthimus to the bot- 
tom, and bring his pretended Orthodoxy to the Teſt, 
by obliging him to acknowledge two Natures in ſe- 
ſus Chriſt ; and Anthimus refuſing to give this Satis- 
faction, was expell'd his See, Menas, an Orthodox 
Abbot of the Sampſon Monaſtery of Conſtantinople, be- 
ing put in his place: This Patriarch afterwards cen- 
fuck him in a Synod, at which he refus d to appear; 
upon which the Emperor baniſhd him, and order d 
his Writings to be burnt. * Anaſtaſ. Bibliothec. in Ag ap. 
Baron. AC 535, 930) c. - 
ANTHONY of Palermo, or Panormitan, was 
born in Bolonia, and very much eſteem d in the XVth 
Century. His Family was Ancient and Noble; but 
that which diſtinguuth'd him moſt was his Learning 
and Senſe. Alphonſus of Aragon, King of Naplec, 


act Hiſtory of this Prince, of which we have ſeveral 


Editions, with a Commentary of e/Eneas Sylvins up- 
on him, who was afterwards Pope Pius II. This An- 


thony wrote ſeveral other things in Poetry and Proſe; 


and Bartholomew Facius gives him the Character of a 
good Poet, and and an excellent Lawyer. Laurentius 
Valla and he could not hit it at all, but wrote bitter 
Satyrs againſt each other. Paulus Fovius tells us, that 
when Anthony Panormitan was ſick, and found he 


{ſhould die, he made himſelf this Epitaph: 


uærite Pierides alium qui plorat amores ; 

= qui Regum fortia jatta canat. 8 
Ne Pater ille ingens, Hominum Sator atque Redemptor 

Evocat, & Sedes donat adire Pias. 


'Tis probable that this Anthony died ſoon after 1460. 


Paulus Fov. in Elog. cap. 12. FVoſſius De Hiſt. Lat. lib, 3. 
cap. 7. Miræus in Ang. GSW. 5 | 
ANTHONY of Sicily, made himſelf Famous 
by his bold Attempt to fire the T»rk/b Arſenal at 
Gallipoli in 1475. This Anthony was a young Fellow, 
who falling into the Hands of the T»rks at the taking 
of the Iſle of Negropont by Mahomet II. and after- 
wards, making fs Efcape, came to Peter Mocenigo the 
Venetian Admiral, who was then riding before Napoli 
di Romania, and told him, that he had found out a 
way to burn the Grand Sigmor's Fleet which were 
laid up at Gallipoli: To execute this Deſign, he deſir d 
nothing but a ſingle Bark, and ſome bold truſty Fel- 
lows to aſſiſt him. Mocenigo commended his Courage, 
and furnith'd him with what was neceſſary. Anthony 


upon this freighted his Bark with Fruit, fail'd. thro'. 
the Dardanels, and pretending to be a Merchant, was 


buſy in ſelling his Goods in the Day-time; But about 


Midnight he comes ſtreight up to the Arſenal and ſets 


Fire to it: Upon the Flames breaking out, abundance 


of People got together, which prevented him in the 


finiſhing his Deſign, which was likewiſe to burn the 
Fleet. He endeavour d to get off through the Streights 
at Gallipoli; but going to his Bark, he perceiv d the 
Fire had taken hold on't, which forc d him to run in- 
to a Wood hard by, Where he and his Companions 

Tn bis. Boaz: Gak; and the 
Fruit floating, concluded it muſt be he that did the 
Miſchief. Upon this they went in ſearch of him; and 
having found him in the middle of a Foreſt, brought 
him befote the Grand Signiorz Who ask d him what 


4 


made him his Secretary. He afterwards wrote an ex- 


ſes's Teeth. 


the Aſſiſtance of Argiva . 
Bodies according to Cuſtom, both Antigone and Ar 
 9iva were apprehended-and executed by Creon's Order; 


his Miſtriis's Grave. 


this See. T cy and. O 
concern d themſelves in this Diſpute, and the Com- 


Motive it was that put him upon ſo deſperate an At- 


_ tenipt ? Anthony anſwer d boldly, That his Deſign was 


to deſtroy the Fleet and Magazines of the Common 
Enemy of Chriſtendom, and that he ſhould have been 
heartily glad to have run his Dagger into his High- 
neſs's Lungs with as good Succeſs as he fir'd his Arte- 
nal. Mahomet admird the Courage of the Man, 


which was ſome what like that of Mutius Scevala ; but 


the Sultan was not at all for imitating the Generoſity 
of King Porſenna, being 10 far from giving him his 
Freedom, that he order'd him and his Comrades to be 
ſaw'd to pieces in the middle. The Republick of 
Venice having no Opportunity to reward A uh52y in 
his Perſon, ſettled a good Penſion upon his Brother, 
and preferr'd his Siſter to a conſiderable Math. Sab. 


lib. g. dec. 2. 


ANTHROPINUS, Ziſarchus and Disclec, for- 
med a Conſpiracy againſt Agathocles King of Syracuſe. 
This Plot being diſcover'd to Agathocles, he ſeiit tor 
them, and gave em the Command of a conſiderable 
Army, und 
of his Allies. To morrom (ſays he): we'll march to Li- 
moleontium with our Horſe and Foot, and give Orders 
for attacking the Enemy : The Conſpirators were ex- 
treamly pleas'd with their Commiſſion, not queſtion- 
ing but that now they ſhould have a ſufficient Force 
to execute their Deſign, and do the King's Buſineis; 
But the next day, when they came up to Timoleont ium, 
Agathocles gave a Sign to apprehend em; upon which 
the Soldiers fell upon Diocles, Tiſarchus and Anthropi- 
aus, and cut their Throats, with all their Servants and. 
Retinue, to the Number of 200 killing hkewite a- 
bout 600 others, who came up to their Succour. Po- 
lien. lib. 5. cap. 3. n. 8. „ n . 
ANT ICLEA, Daughter to Diocles, and Mother 
to Uliſes, who, being upon our: ny to Marry La- 
ertes, was Debauchd upon the Road by one Siſyphus, 
a Moſs-trooper. Some ſay, this Mistortune happen d 
to her after her Marriage, when the went to conlulc 
the Oracle: However twas commonly belicy d that 
Sy/iphus was Ulyſſes's Father. Ajax in Ovid, it ſeems, 
had pickt up this Story by his throwing ont in UH 


” 


„ wa. ; þ 
woe — Quil Sanguine cretus . 
Si phie, furtiſq; & jraude ſimillimus illi 
ILnſeris e acidis alienæ Nomina Gentis? 15 
*Orid. Metam. lib 13 


i ANTIGONE, Oedipus King of Thebes's Daugh- ' 


ter. After her Father was blind and baniſhd by 
Creon, the attended him in his Journey. Afterwardsz 
when the came to perform the Funeral Solemnities ot 
her Brothers Ereocles and Polynices; and having, with 
Polynices's Wife, burnt their 


which Cruelty was afterwards reveng d by Theſeuc, 


who kill'd Cron. Hemon, Creon's Son, being deſpe- 


rately in Love with Antigone, cut his own Throat at 
his Story is the Argument 
of Sophocless Antigone, which is a very fine Tragedy. 
*Propertius lib. 2. Neg. 8. Ovid. Triſt. lib. 4. Eleg. 3. Hy- 
Ein, Fab. 72. Tc. ek! . N NLOK 
*ANTIO CH. By the way of Continuation to 

the Firſt Volume of Morerj, we may obſerve, that 
the Quiet of this See was much diſturbd by the 2 
rians in the Fourteenth Century: The Baniſhment ot 
the Holy Biſhop Euſtat hius r occaſion to the begin- 
ning of theſe Troubles. Exſebias of Nicomedia, and 

ſeveral other Arrian Prelates, meeting in this Town 


in the Year 335, charg'd this Bulhop, who was an 
le 


Enemy to ther Hetexodoxy; with divers Crimes, and 


depos d him. The News of this Depoſition being 
' ſpread among the People, they were mightily concern d 


at it, and appear d vigoroully to keep their Biſhop in 
Ne — Officers of the nie 


motion went ſo far; that they were ready to make a 


Fighting Zuſineſs ont, and to ſet all the Town.in an 


* 


Uproarz if the Paſſions of the People had not been 
checkd with the Fear of the Emperor s Diſpleaſure: 
And here the 4rrians had ſo miſrepreſented the Mat- 
ter; and prej die d Sfr with their Miſ-informa- - 
1 2 1 


tion; 


er pretence of raiſing the Siege of a Town | 
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tion, that he look d upon the Depoſing Sentence to be | 


agrceable to Equity and Canon, and order d it to be 
put in dann Having gun d this Advantage, 
they ſet up Biſhops of their own Party in the See, as 
Stephen, Placillns, and Leontins. Twas during the ſit- 
ting of this laſt, who was a Hollow, Diſſembling 
Perlon, that Flavian, afterwards Biſhop of Antioch, 
endeavour to preſerve the Orthodoxy of that Place; 
and leaving others, as St. Chryſo/fome 1peaks, in poſſel- 
ſion of the Honour of the Character, took only the 
troubleſome part of a: Biſhop upon himtelf. After 
the Baniſhment of Euſtathius, one part of the Catho- 
licks, not enduring the Communion of intruding 
Biſhops, refusd to come to their Churches, and kept 
their Religion to themſelves. Another Diviſion of 
em ſubmitted to the ill Uſage and Provocations of 
the Arrians, in expectation of ſome Revolution and 
Deliverance: Their Spirits were mightily rats d upon 
the Election of Miletius in 361; but this Holy Prelate 
being banith'd, they then ſeparated from the Arrians, 
and met by themſelves in the Church of The Apoſtles. 


The Bithops conven d at Alexandria in 362, lent a- 


way Euſebius Vercellenfis to accommodate the Matter 
between theſe two Parties; but he found the Miſ- 
underſtanding too big for his Management. Lucifer 
Calaritanzs ol Sardinia, being at Antioch, was willing 
to try his Interelt ; but inſtead of laying the Differen- 
ces of this Church aſleep, he made the Differences 


greater than he found em; for perceiving the Euſta- 
thians more ſtiff in their Oppoſition, he Ordain'd 'em 


Paulinus for their Biſhop, who was a Prieft, and the 
Head of their Party, and by this Indiſcretion ruin d 
the Affair, and made an Accommodation impractica- 
ble; for this Ordination ſerv d only to keep r 
Schifm. Moletiut died in 381. After his Death 

St. Gregory Nazianzen gave his Advice, That Paulinas, 
who was now very old, ſhould continue in the See of 
Antioch ; but thoſe of Meletiuss Party, being averſe 
to-ſubmit to Paulinus, got Flavianus Ordain'd in the 


room of Mieletius; and thus this Church was more 


divided than ever.  Sevcral Councils endeavour to 
take up the Difference, but without effect. In the 
mean tune almoſt all the Eaſtern Churches declar d for 
Flavianus, but the Church of Rome, with the Weſtern 
Diviſion, were on Paulinuss ſide. St. Chryſoſtome re- 
concil d Flavianus to the Church of Rome, who dying 
in the Year 404, Porphyrius, a ſcandalous ſort of Man, 
got himſelf Ordain'd Patriarch. This Biſhop died in 
che Vear 408, according to Baronius; or as others will 
have it, 412. Alexander, an old Man of great Piety 
faceted him, and had the Happineſs to ſee an end 
of the Schiſm. This Aexander diſpatched his Agents 
to Pope Junecent I. to make him acquainted — 
good News of his having juſt put an end to the Con- 
troverſy, and to deſire his Communion, which the 
Pope granted him. e 
To give ſome further Inſtances of the Miſchiefs oc- 
caſion d by the Arrians in this City; Sometime after 
their depoſing Euſtathius, there was a Council of Nine- 
ty Biſhops held there in 341: Theſe Prelates Govern'd 
m the Provinces of Syria, Phenicia, Paleſtine, Arabia, 
Mefopotamia,Cilicia, Thrace, Iſauria, Cappadocia, and Bi- 
:hynia, The Leading-men of this Synod were, Exſe- 
bius of Nicodemia, who had intruded into the See of 
Conſtantinople ; Dianæus of Cæſarea, Placillus of Antioch, 
Theodorus of Heraclea, and 1everal others of the Arrian 
Faction, and in the Intereſt of Exſebizs above-men- 
tioned ; But as for the Weſt, there was not ſo much 
as one Biſhop from thence, nor wy body to repreſent 
Pope Falizs : Several Catholick Biſhops of the Eaſt al- 
10 refus'd to appear there, as, not to mention others 
Maximus of Feruſalem, who knew that the Enſebians had 
tome 111 Deſign upon the Church. The Council, at 
their firſt opening, 2 the Sentence of Depo- 
ſition againſt St, Athanaſius, and put one Gregory of 
Cappadocia, an Arrian, in his place: After that they 
drew up à Creed, of which we have an Account 
from Athanaſius and Socrates ; but being not ſatisfy'd 
with this Draught, and continuing a great while at 
Antioch, 12 #. reed upon another Form or Confeſſion 
of Faith, -whi iS, Hilary behey'd capable of an Or- 
thodox Sente, Sometime after Ew +4 Biſhop of 
Tiana in Cappadocia, publiſh'd a thin reed in the ſame 
Council, Which the Ewſebinns ſubſerib d to. Beſide 
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what related to the Faith, this Council of Antioch 
made ſeveral Regulations for Diſcipline : Theſe Pro- 


viſions are couch'd in Twenty-five Canons, {till ex- 


tant; ſome of which are ſo Remarkable for the Pious 
Deſign of em, that tis queſtion'd. whether they were 
drawn up b Perſons ſo un- aſſiſted with the Spirit of 
God as the Exſebians. Some Authors imagine, that the 
Canons of ſeveral Councils of Antioch are thrown 
under one Title, the ſame having happen'd to the 
Councils of Carthage, ſeveral of which have been ſome- 
times thrown together under one Name. Sometime after 
this Council, vir.) in the Year 444, (according to 
Baronius) the Euſebians attempted to embroil the 
Church farther, and ſhow the Reſtleſneſs of their 
Temper ; for meeting at Antioch, they drew up ano» 
ther Creed, mention d by St. Athanaſius and Socrates ; 
but ſending a Copy of it into the Weſt, thoſe Biſhops 


rejected it, declaring the Nicene Creed ſufficient, and 


that they were reſolv d not to conſent to any Altera- 


A Chronological Succeſſion of the Biſhops and 


A.C. | | Vers 
36. St. Peter, 5 S 
42. Exodius, | 28 
70. St. Ignatius, Martyr, 1 
108. Herd I. Martyr, 21 
129. Cornelius 14 
143. Hero II. | | 26 
16 T heophilus , 16 

186. Maximinus, | 
189. Serapion, 22 
213. Aſclepiades, | 55 {0 
219. Philetus, {if 15 9 
228. Zebenus, or Zebinus, 1 
239. St. Babylas, Confeſſor, 12 
251. Fabins, 15 2 
253. Demetrianus, 81221 i 
260. Paulus Samoſatenus, the Hereſarch, 10 
270. Domnas I. Wo ES | 5 
275. Timneus, | * 
281. Cyrillas, | 16 
297. Tyrannas, 14 
311. Vitalis, 2 
313. Philogonus, 6 
319. Paulus, or Paulinus, | 5 
324. Euftathins, who died in Exile. | 
| Eulalius, Placillus, Eudoxus, Euphroſinus, and 
Stephen, Arrian Intruders. | > 
361. Meletins, | 20 
381. Flavianxs, | : 23 
390. Porphyrins, an Intruder, 4 
392. Paulinus, of the Euſtathian Party, 29 


398. Evagrius, an Euſtathian, 

408. Alexander, who reconcil d the Two Catho- 
lick Parties, | | > 

411. Theodotns, | | | 

427. John, | 

436. Domnas, an Intruder, Expell d. 

451. Maximus, 


9 
456. Baſilius, 3 
1 


458. Acacius, 
459. Martyrius, Expell d. 
4. Petrus Fullo, an Heretick, 
477. Stephanus, Murther d by the Hereticks. 
479. Nee II. 3 

e 


482. Calendion, 3 
486. Paladius, an Heretick 10 
496. Flavianus II. baniſh'd by the Heretick Party. 
512. Severus, Head of the Acephali, | 

519. Paul II. | | 3 
521. Eunhraſius, 3 
526. Ephraim, | 26 
546. Lamnus il. | 15 
561. Auaſtaſius Sinaita, 16 
599. Anaſtaſius II. Murther d by the Jews, 10 


| 2 BI. a Heretick. 
Macedonius, an Intruder. 
Macarius, a Heretick. 
681. Theophanes, | / 4 
Antioch being now taken by the Sarazens, it was a 
great while without a Biſhop. p ry 


742, Ste- 
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* which ſome Authors take to be the ſame with 
| is Teber Zenxidemus was a Man of Quality and 


751 Theodras, Baniſh'd. e 
| | . ; 83 
8 The Names of ſome Patriarchs of this time 
are not known. 


1050. Peter. 


090. John. | 
5 1 Patriarch of Antioch, upon = 33 


: taking of this City by the Chriſtians, 

1129. Kodolphus I. : 

1122. Armarins, or Armaricus, _— 
1180 Rodolphns II. | 6 
1186. Theodorus Balſamon, | 5 
1214. Rainaerus, | | 1 
1224. Elias e 8 

1242. Chriſtanus, Martyr, 5 


d the Town being retaken by the Infidels, 
1 Farwell no farther in the ow Table; 
the ſucceeding Biſhops having no more than the bare 


1 ta Patriarch. * Euſeb. in Chron. & Hiſt. Theo- 
Fr Sicr ates; Sotlinlen Nicephorus, Paladins, Gnlielmus 


ger, Calvi ſius, C e. See Morery Vol. J. 
n 10 6 HU S, a Monk in Paleſtine, and after- 
ward Abbot of St. Sabas, liv'd in the Seventh Century. 


He mentions the taking 1 Feruſalem by Cuſroes King 
of Perſia in Fune, Anno 614. 
i, —_ A Croſs was carry d away by the | Vu 


The Churches were 


Perſians, and a great many Chriſtians made ptives, 


together with their Patriarch Z achary. This Misfor- 
tune happen d in the time of Antioc hut, as appears 


rom ſeveral places of his Writings, and particularly 
in ins Hundred and ſeventh ex ay wy have ſeve- 
ral Tracts of his, as his Pandectes 


ine Scripture, in 


| diftinitas Homilias, una cum ex Hamologe ſi. ey 
| 5 ba a Carthu ſian of Paris, Tranſlated the Fro 


milies from Greek into Latine; and ſince that Fron- 


 roducens the Jeſuit publith'd the Greek Text, which is 


| in the Bibliotheca Patrum. Antiochus likewiſe 
8 Tract De Vitioſss Cogitationibus. * Baron. in An- 
nal. Bellarmin de Script. Eccl. Poſſevin, Mirens, Cc. 
ANTIPATER, a Sophiſt, born ar a 
AMeppo. 

; and as for Antipater he had a conſiderable 
— Learning, and wats the beſt Epiſtolary os 0 
of his time. The Emperor Severus made him his Se- 


cretary, and afterwards he was Preceptor to his Sons 


Caracalla and Geta : Upon the Account of this laſt 
8 bis Townſmen us d to ſay, That he 7. 1.8 
the Gods their Leſſons. Afterwards Antipater was 


vernor of Bythinia, and Prætor of Hierapolzs, at which 


Town he liv'd in the Year 212, when the News came 


that Caracalla had murther d his Brother Gera, at which 


extremely concern d, and told the Emperor 
_ * Frankly in : Letter, That when he loft his Brother, 
he loft ſome of his own beſt Limbs ; and that he was ſorry 
the Maxims of Honour and 3 he had 
taught em, had no better Succeſs. Iis very likely 
Caracalla, who had a mind to make the Worl beheve 
he took off his Brother only by way of Prevention, 
was not at all pleas d with the Freedom of his Pre- 
ceptor, and that Autipater was ſenſible of it: For, as 
Philoſtratus relates it, Antipater was reſolv d to be his 


own Executioner, and ſtary'd himſelf to Death at the 


Age of 68 Years. There is a Medal ſtill in being of Plau- 

ills, Caracalld's Empreſs, with the Name of Avtipater 

on the Reverſe. * Philoſtrat. lib. 2. in Vit. Sophiſt. Tri- 
an. Comment. Hiſt. Tom. 2. 


ANTIPHATES, King of the Lefrigons, who 


Jliv'd in that part of Hal) which hes now in Terra di 


Lavoro in the Kingdom of Naples. He was Grandſon | 


to Lamus, who built Formie near to Cajeta. Uliffes 
{ent three Captains of his Fleet to deſire Leave to come 
athore to refreſh himſelf: But this King _ a Can- 
nibal, and of an Inhumane Temper, run after theſe 


Men as ſoon as he ſaw them, two of which got off, 


but the third being taken, was devour d. Aniphates, 


with the reſt of his Cannibals, came up afterwards 
and attack d Ulifſes's Ships as they lay 3 
and threw in ſuch + quantity of Stones and Blocks, 


| like a Maſtive Dog; u 


| Day's Solemnity. 


N 


that ö ſunk em all to ri ts, excepti 4 ay 
which K mots © * % 


the w 


Year 142 


lifes was on board, d the good luck 
to * upon the fight of the Deny * Ovid. 
Meta. lib | * IF | 


ANTIFHATES, a Cannibal King of the L. 
ſfrrygons, and deſcended from Lamus, who built Fo 
mie: Uliſes . upon the Shore of this Prince 
by ſtreſs of Weather, ſent three of his Crew to exa- 
mine the Country. 5 happening to light 
upon one of theſe Men, ina t him up, and tore him 
; n which the other two made 
a ſhift to ſcamper with great Difficulty: Antiphates 
immediately drew up his Læſrigons, march'd to the 
Shore, and, attacking Uliſes's Fleet in the Harbour, 
pelted the Veſſels ſo hard with great Stones and Logs, 
that he ſunk em all to rights, excepting the Flag-Hfip 
in which Uliſes was a- board, with ſome others of the 
beſt Quality. Homer Odyſſ. 10. Ovid. Metam. lib. 14. 
Tibullus lib. 4. Eleg 1. Hoffman. 2 

ANTIPHONA, a Religious way of Singing 
Plalms or Hymns by turns in Churches. Jepatins is 
{uppos'd to have introduc'd this alternate way of Sing 
ing into the Church of Antioch; tho Theodoret and 


245 | fome others make Flavianus and  Diodoras begin this 
Tyrins, Baronius in Annal. Genebrard. in Chron. Petavius, C 


uftom. From the Greeks this Uſage ſpred to the 
Latines, among whom it was firſt practis d by St. Am- 
broſe Biſhop of Milan; The Reaſon for introducin g it 
was, as St. Auſtin oblerycs, to allow the People a 
Share in the Service, to relieve their Spirits under the 
Perſecution ſet a-foot againſt the Orthodox by Fuſtina, 
entinians Mother, who appear'd very vigorouſly 
for the Arrians. At preſent, the Antiphonæ in the 
Church of Rome are only ſelected Paſſages out of cer- 
tain Pſalms, proper to expreſs the Myſtery of any 
Theſe ſelected Paſſages are pro- 
nounc d before the Pſalms for the Day. The 
Pſalm being likewiſe ſung alternatively by the Choir, 
according to the Muſick and Notes of the preceding 
Antiphona. Thus Florence of Worceſter tells us, That 
Pope Celeftine order d the Palms of David ſhould be 


. ſung Antiphonatim, or Alternatively, before the Maſs. 


The Greek Church have another way of ſinging their 
Antiphone, They call their Hymns Paracontacii, be- 
cauſe they are ſung in Hononr of ſome of the Saints 
by turns in the manner following: For the purpoie, 
let us ſuppoſe the Choir to conſiſt of four Calayers, 
who are to ſing in Honour of ſome Saint or Martyr : 
In the firſt place, two of theſe begin the Hymn, and 
after they have gone a little way in t, break off; then 
the other two go on with it, and pauſe after a few 
Verſes ; upon which the firſt two begin again, and 
ſo 1 ling it by turns, till they have gone through | 
ole in this manner. Ways, Pigaſetta, Gaar ad 
Eucholog. Grac. p. 123. Spelman, Gloſſar. &c. : 
ANTIPHONARIUM, a Book in which the 
Antiphone, for the whole Year, were inſerted ; com- 
pil'd by the Order of Gregory the Great, for the Roman 
Church, as Bernus informs us, and brought into the 
Galician Church by one Elisgarus a Prieſt, as we | 
learn from Amalarius. Agobardus, in his Book De Di 
vina Pjalmodia, gives us to underſtand, That there 
was a Neceſſity to digeſt the Holy Offices in the Me- 
thod they us d to be ſung in, and collect em into 
one Book for the Service of the whole Vear: This 
Book they call'd the Antiphonarium, or Reſponſorium. 
Concerning the Order of the Hymns, and when 
are to be us d, the Reader may conſult Amalarins For- 
tunatus, There are two Antiphonaria mention d in the 
Hiſtoria Caſſinenſis, the one of 'em_call'd Notturuwm, 
and the other Diurnum, I. 3. c. 62. 
to have preſented a Copy of St. Gregory's Antiphonarium: 
to Charles the Great, that the way of ſinging in the Gal- 
lican Church might be reform d by this Standard; 
which was done accordingly. Sir Henry Spelmen takes 
notice, That in the little Monaſtery of Grabbeſe in 
Norfolk there were two Sy 9s which, in the 
colt Twenty ſix Marks, which, as Sir Hen- 
ry ſtates the Coin, amounts to about Fifty two Pounds 
of our Money. The Aztiphonarium, as Lingoad ob- 
ſerves, did not only take in the Artiphone, property 
ſo calld, but likewiſe contain d the Inuit atom Senten- 
„Chap- 


ces, the Hymns, Re ples, Verſicles, Coll, 
ters, and the rel mY e ne Hows, both 1e 
Martins, Primer, Tierce, Sext, None, Veſpers and Com- 


plinc. 


7 


Pope Adrian is ſaid © 
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ſingle Perſon : But in the Ancient Church, not to 
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nnn 2 * 
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pline. * Linwood Provincial, lib. 3. Tit. de Eccleſiis Edi- ö 
fand. Spelman, Gloſſar, Archaol. | 


A 


there aroſe a new ſort of Hereticks, who confounded 


the Diſtinction of the Trinity, and reduc'd it to a 


mention the two Principles of the Manicheans, the 
Monſtrous Conjunctions and Genealogies of the Gno- 


lick and Valentinian Kons; not to mention theſe, I 
*Hay, there were, as it were, four Bodies of Hereticks 


that combated this Doctrine of the Trinity. The firſt 


Diviſion of the Enemy was the Ebionites, Cerinthians, 
Carpocratians, and Nicholaitans, who deny d the Divi- 


nity of our Saviour; to which we may likewiſe 
recen 7 heodotus the Tanner, and Artemon: And a- 


bout 60 Years after Paulus Samoſatenut _ who 


was depriv'd by a Synod at Antioch. The Patri-paſſtans 
were . Party in the ſame Cauſe; they were 
Headed by Praxeas, Hermogenes, Noetus, Sabellius, 


vrho taking away all Real Subſiſtency from the Per- 


* 


the Holy Ghoft, they would not admit any ſuch Perſon 


was a Lady of Virtue 


ſons of the Trinity, made the Tri- perſonality no more 
than Nominal. pes led on a Third Party of the 
Enemy ; He granted a Trinity, but made the Perſons 
very unequal, making the Godhead of the Son Infe- 
rior to that of the Father, and his Eſſence different: 
As for the Holy Ghoſt, he was ſo hardy as to call that 


Perſon a. Creature. Afterwards the Arrian Hereſie 


ſplit into ſeveral Subdiviſions ; ſome of them, with 
Arrius, affirm'd the Son to be of a Reſembling Subſtance 
with the Father ; But then, when they came to explain 
themfelves further, they made him unlite, and fall 
ſhort in all his Perfections, ſuppoſing him Created, 
and made ex non Entibus, or, out of Nothing; from 
whence they were call d Exoucontians, and ſometimes 
from the Leading- men among em Acacians, Anomot ant, 
Eudoxians, Eunomians, Urſacians, &c. Others believ'd 
the Son retembl'd the Father through all his Attri- 
butes, but did not come up to the Term Conſubſtan- 


tial: Theſe were the Semi-Arrians, The fourth Divi- 


ſion of theſe Hereticks were the Pneumatomachi; They 
were Headed by Macedonius, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, 
Anno 360, who, notwithſtanding he was Orthodox, 
as to his Belief concerning the Son, yet deny'd the Di- 


vinity of the Holy Ghojj. The Impoſtor Mahomer, 


Anno 620, exceeded all theſe Hereſies, holding but one 
Perſon in the Divine Eſſence, and one Nature in the 
Perſon of Chriſt. In the XVIth Century, Michael 


Servetus, a Spaniard, reviv'd the old Hereties above- 


mention'd : This Man was follow d in his Heterodoxy 
by Valentinus Gentilis, George Blandrata, Fauſtus Socinus, 


and others, who, tho' they agreed in the Denyal of 


our Saviour's Divinity, were of different Opinions 
about the Worſhip and Adoration of him: But, as to 


in the Divine Nature; and, in ſhort, vented a great 


deal of Blaſphemous Stuff againſt the Doctrine of: the 


Trinity. See Socinians and Socinus, * Irenans. Euſeb. 
Hiſt. Eccl. Socrat. Hiſt. Hoffman. 


e had two Sons and one Daughter, viz. Germanicus, 


Caligula's Father; Claudius the Emperor, and Livia, or 
Livilla, Marry'd to Druſus, Tiberiuss Son. Antonia 
and of a great Spirit: She loſt 


her Husband when the was both young and hand- 
ſome, and might eaſily have match'd again up to her 


Quality; but the Regard the had tor Dr«ſus, made her 


chooſe to die a Widow : She had no fancy tor her Son 


Claudius, who was atterwards Emperor, being us d to 


ſay, when the had a mind to rally a heavy ridiculous 


* 


Marcello, he had no leſs than 25 Cardinals in his Au- 
dience. After the Death of Pius IV. he was made Se- 
cretary to the Holy College by Pius V. He retusd a 


eaſe, ſeldom altering ſo much as a Word in em. 


Character of the Perſon that ſpeaks, and that they re- 


ANTONIA, calld the Younger, Daughter of 
Mark Antony, and Octavia, Auguſtuss Daughter, Mar- 

| yg Druſs, the Emperor Tiberiuss Brother, by whom 
i 


ſotelis, & in Orationes Ciceronis. *Nicius Erythreus Pi- 


ANTONIO, (MNichdas) Knight of the Order 


| N een oy I 


1 * . 


upon any Subject, which had ſo much Judgment and 
| I] ôpirit in em, that a good Poet could not have made 
ANTI-TRINITARII. In the Year 1570, 


uch without time and trouble. The Duke of Ferra- 
ra coming to Rome to Congratulate Marcellus II. upon 
his being choſen Pope, was ſo charm'd with Amtonia- 
nos Wit, that hetook him down with him to Ferrara, 
where he furnith'd him with the beſt Maſters for all 
Sciences. Pope Pius IV. to whom Antoniano ſometime 
before had preſented a Noſegay, with a fort of Pre- 
diction, that he ſhould be Pope ; this Fancy proving 
Matter of Fact, the Pope made Enquiry after this 
dung Poet, and having found him out, he order d 

im to come to Rome, and gave him an Honourable 
Employment in his Court. Soon atter he made him 
Humanity Profeſſor in the Roman College. Antoniano 
behav'd himſelf ſo well in the Chair, that one day, 
when he was to read upon the Oration Pro Marco 


Biſhoprick offer'd him by Gregory XIV. but when Cle- 
ment VIII. profer d him to be Secretary for his Briefs, 
he was contented to ſerve this Pope in that Employ- 
ment, who made him his Chamberlain, and after- 
wards a Cardinal. Antoniano deſtroy d his Health by 
over- working his Conſtitution; however he liv d to 
the Age of 63 Years. He wrote his Letters with great 


Cardinal Bentivoglio informs us, That Pope Pius IV. 
recommended Antoniano to his Nephew Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, who made him his Latine Secretary; and that 
afterwards, when he was preferr d to the Service of 
Pope Clement VIII. he wrote the Pope's Letters fo fine- 
* that his Holineſs had no reaſon to envy Pope Leo X. 
the Reputation of his Sadolers and Bembo g. Antoniano us d 
to mix a great many Faſſages of Scripture very Judici- 
ouſly in his Letters, but was blam d for this Conduct by 
an over- forward Critick, who pretended that by this 
Management they look d as if they came from a Cloy- 


ſter, rather than a Court, and became a private Preacher - 


better than a Sovereign Frelate : Antoniano deſpis d this 
Cenſure, and reply'd, That there was rather too little 
than too much Scripture in his Letters, conſidering the 


preſent the Senſe of the Sovereign Paſtor of the Church; 
Conſidering likewiſe that they are not Secular Com- 


poſitions; that they will not bear all that Freedom of 


Thought, which looks well enough in the Secretary 
of a Temporal Prince : He added, That the Briets and 
and Bulls penn'd by Sadolet and Bembo did not always 
keep within the Meaſures of Character and Decorum ; 
and that there are ſome Briefs where Bembo, out of an 
Affectation of Quaintneſs and Fhraſcology, does not 
only forget the Air of an Eccleſiaſtick, but ſlides ſome- 


times 1nto the Levities of a Pagan, To conclude, 


Cardinal Ben:ivoglio gives Anutoniano the Character of a 
modeſt Perſon, and one of great Abilities ; and that 
his living at Court had not made him ſuffer in the na- 
tural Honeſty of his Temper. His Works are, De 
Chriſtiana Purrorum Educatione. Diſſertatio de Obſcurita- 
te Solis in Morte Chriſti, De Succeſſione Apoſtolic a. De 
Stilo Eccleſiaſtico, ſeu de Conſeribenda Eceleſiaſtica Hiftoria. 
De Primatu S. Petri, Lucubrationes in Khetoricam Ari- 


nacoth. p. 167. & alib. Fam. Strada Prolus. Acad. 3. 


lib. 2. Bentivoglio Memorie overo Diario Capitulo 7. 
Edit. Amſtel, 1648. 


of St. James, and Canon of Seville, did a great deal 
of Honour to his Country by his Billiotheque of his 
Spaniſh Writers, whach he publithd at Rome in Two 
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Perſon, that ſhe thought him a greater Sot than her | Volumes, Folio, in the Year 1672. He was born at 
Son Claudius. She had a conſiderable Share in the Go- | Seville in 1617: His Father was Preſident of the Ad- 
verninent under her Grandfon Caligula, who, tis] miralty in the Reign of King Philip IV. Amonio, 
thought, at laſt diſoblig d her to that degree, that ſhe | having ſtudyd Humanity, Philoſophy and Divinity, 
dy'd of the ill Ulage : However toine People think, | in his own Country, went to Salamanca to ſtudy the 


this ungracious Prince got her Poyſon d. * Seton. in 
Claud. & Calig. Valer. Maxim, lib. q. cap. 3. Foſeph. 
lib. 11. Antiq. fudaic. cap. 8. | 

ANTONIANO, (Slvio) a Learned Cardinal, 
was born at Rome in 1540: His Family was very len- 
der; however, by the Charity of other People, he 
made a ſhift to pick up an Education. When he was 
but 10 Years old, he would make c tempore Verſes 


Law ; and here he ſpent his time moſtly at the Read- 
1ngs of Franciſco Ramos del Manzano, who was aſter- 
wards one of the Kang's Council, and Preceptor to 
Charles II. Afterwards he reſided at Nome as Agent for 
the King his Maſter, where he was likewiſe a Proxy 
for the Inquiſition of Spain, and had a Commiſſion to 
diſpatch Buſineſs for the Vice-Roy of Naples and Si- 
cily, and tor he Governor of Ain an. His nn, 
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is not unli f | 
| thor; For where will you find People 1mpartial 


Which happend in 1684 
firſt in time, of his Bibliotheca, was printed in Iwo 
Volumes at Rome in 1696, at the Charge of the Car- 


Man, and much belov'd, bur came to an untortunate 
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Part takes in all the Authors of that Nation that 
livd before the end of the 15th 2 the other 
mentions thoſe that liv'd after : This Laſt P 


before it, being, as I obſervd before, printed at 
Rome in 1672; © 1 do not know, ſays Monſieur Beile, 


« whether the Author has had ſufficient Leiſure to 
ce conclude the other Part, eſpecially ſeeing he was 


© engagd in another Buſineſs, no leſs Fatiguing than 
« this. The Title of this latter Work is, Trophenm 
Hiſtorico- Eccleſſaſticum, Deo weritati erectum ex Mann- 
biis Pfeudo- Hiſtoricorum qui Flavii Lucii dextri M. Maxi- 
mi, Helece Bratilionis, Laitprandi, & Faliani nomine 
circumferuntur; Hoc eſt, Vindicie vere atque dudum No- 
te Hiſpanarum rerum Hiftorie, Germanarum nofire gen- 
tis laudum, non ex Germano-Fuldenſibus chronics Emen- 
dicatarum, in Libertatem &. Puritatem plena Aſſertio. 
We may reaſonably imagine, that this Work is not 
only a vaſt,but an 1nvidious Undertaking, and which 

kely to draw great Cenſures upon the Au- 


enough, to be willing to-be.undeceiv'd in thoſe Fabu- 
lous Accounts which have been receiv d as current a 
long time, and flatterd the TT of a Nation ? 
What Miſconſtructions are not thoſe 

to, who. are ſo hardy as to ſtem a Torrent of Tradi- 


tion, and to expoſe the Romantickneſs of thoſe Sto- 


ries upon which the Honour of a Country is in ſome 
meaſure Founded ? 'Tis well known how violently 
diſoblig d thole of Provence were with Monſieur Lau- 
noy, for endeavouring to undeceive them in their 
Miſtakes concerning Mary Magdalen and Lazar: ; 
but tis poſſible, Nicholas Antonio might touch this 
Point. tenderly, being ſenſible of the Temper of his 


two firſt Volumes of his Bibliotheca printed, he was 
fent for to Madrid by King Charles II, where he had 
an honourable Employment given him at Court, 
which he manag d with: great Integrity till his Death, 
The Second Part, tho the 


dinal Aguirre; the Title runs thus: Bibliotheca Hi- 
ſpana wetus, ſive Hiſpanorum qui uſquam unquamve ſcri- 
qui ö ectens Scriptores 


pto aliquid conſignaverunt. Notitia, 
dtavini Auguſti Imperio 775 ad 
| onio Hiſp 


omnes qui ab 
M D. foruerunt. Auttore Nicol ao Ant _ J. 
ris- conſulto Ordinis S. Facobi Equite, Patriæ Eccleſia 
Canonico, Regiorum Negotiorum in Urbe &. Romana 
Curia Procuratore Generali, demum Madriti Conciliario 
Regio, Opus Poſthumum, & c. Nicholas Antonio likewiſe 
wrote a Book, De Exilio, frve de Pena Exilii, Exulum- 
conditione & juribus, printed in Folio at Antwerp in 
1669. The Jetuits 2 of the two Volumes of 
Antonio printed by the Cardinal d Aguirre; They com- 
lain d, I 1:y, to the King of Spain, That one of the 
ive Propoſnions of Fanſenius was cited as Catholick 
Doctrine in this Work: And here, not to attach the 
Cardinal 4 Aguirre directly, they ſuppoſe that ſome 
Taka has corrupted the Text of Nicholas Antonio. 


(ANNUM 


It ſeems this Author owns the following Propoſition 


of Prudentius Biſhop of Troyes for Catholick Doctrine 
(viz...) That the Blood of Jeſus Chriſt was ſbed for all 
Believers, but not for thoſe who never have Believ'd, nor 
never will, Monſieur Bayle informs us, That the Car- 
dinal 4 Aguirre had publickly declard againſt the 
looſe Nivinity of ſome of the Caſuiſts, which, in his 
Opinion, was the reaſon the Jeſuits endeavour d to fit 
upon his Skirts. *Baillet Fugement des Savant, Tom. 2. 
pag: I 534 Journal des Sgavans du + Fanvir 1687. 

a Erudit. Lipſ. Menſ. Fun. O Ful. 1697. Bale 


. Diftion. Hiftor. 


ANTONIUS, ( Marcss)) a Roman Orator 
who made a great Figure, Being choſen Queſtor for 
Aſia, and on his Journey as far as Brindiſ, in order to 
Embark, his Friends gave him notice, That there was 
an Indictment of Inceſt drawn up againſt him at 
Rome, and that the Cauſe was to be try'd betore the 


Prztor Caſſius, who was accounted one of the ſeve- 


reſt Judges that ever ſat upon the Bench: Mark An- 


thony was ſenſible, that he could have 2 the Pro- 
ſecuuon, by pleading a Law which forbad the Pre- 


T 


of Spaniſh Writers conſiſts of Two Parts; The Firſt | 


2 


quitted 


 fetfing any Informations againſt thoſe, who wete ab⸗ 
ſent and in the Service of the Commonwealth; but 


he choſe rather to juſtify himſelf in Form, and to 
art 28 this purpoſe came ba 
ning to be better fimfh'd than the Firſt, was publith'd | 


ck to Rome, puſh'd on the Tryal, 
and came honourably off. When he was Prætor, the 
Government of Sicily fell to his Share, and, during 
his Adminiſtration, he clear d thoſe Seas of Pirates: 
In the Year of Rome 653, he was Conſul with A. Poſt- 
humins Albinus, and ſuppreſs d the turbulent Motions 
of Sextus Titus, Tribune of the People, with great 
Courage and Succeſs. Some time after, he goyern'd 
GCilicia in the Quality of Proconſul, and behay'd him- 
ſelf there with ſo much Bravery and Conduct, that 
he gain'd the Honour of a Triumph. We muſt not 
forget, that to improve himſelf in Elocution, for 
which he had an extraordinary Genius, be was wil- 
ling to be, as it were, a Scholar to ſome of the great 
Maſters at Athens and Rhodes, both when he travell'd 
to Cilicia, and in his Voyage back. Upon his return 
to Rome, he executed the Office of Cenſor with great 
eputation, Marcus Duronins charg d him with Bri- 
bery, and Canvaſſing for Offices; the Cauſe was try'd 
by way of Impeachment before the People, who Ac- 
| Antonins ; Duronins proſecuted him out of Re- 


a Perion of 


venge, Mark Anthony having degraded him, and ſtruck 
Authors liable | him out of the Regiſter of the Senate, becauſe Duro- 
| nius,, when Tribune of the People, had got a Law 
repeal d, which reſtrain d the Expence and Prodigality 
at publick Feſtivals and Entertainments. In thort, 
this Antonius was one of the beſt Orators that had 
ever been at Rome, being, according to Tully ſo well 
qualify d in this Faculty, 
dition to vie with Greece in the Talent of 
well. Amongſt other Cauſes, he was of Counſefor 
Country-men; and the Methods of the Inquiſition. 

To go on with Don Nicholas: After he had got the | 


t /taly was then in a Con- 
Speaking 


Agquilias, and affected the Pons to that de- 
— by his ſeaſonably weeping for his Client, and 
ſhewing the Scars upon his Breaſt, that he brought 


him off in a Capital Indictment. As for the Chara- 


ter and Diſtinction of his Eloquence, it is mention d 
by Tally in his Brums and Orator. Antonius could ne- 
ver be perſuaded to publiſh any of his Arguments, 


for fear, as he us to tay, he might be catch d Tri 


| ping and Contradicting in one Cauſe, that which he 
Maintain d in an 


He was a very modeſt 


End, in the bloody Diſturbances occaſion'd by Ata. 


rius and (inna; he hid himſelf, but, being diſcover d, 


there was a Party of Soldiers tent immediately to diſ- 
patch him: He ſpoke ſo movingly to em, that he 
made em Relent, and 2 too good Natur d for 
their Commiſſion; but the Perſon that commanded 


em being without Doors, and not within the reach 


of his Elocution, happening to ruſh into the Cham 
ber, and finding his Orders not cxecuted, fell into a 
Rage, and immediately murder d Antonius. His Head 
was afterwards expos d in the Kora. This happen d 
in the Year of Rowe 667. Valer. Max. lib. 3. cap. 7. 
Cicer. de Orat. & in Orat. ProCluentio. Plutarch. in Ma. 


rio. Valer. Maxim. lib. 8. &c. 


ANTONIUS, C Marcus) Son of him laff: 
mention'd, had the Surname of Greticus, He never 
role fr than the Prætorſhip, but enjoy d an un- 
uſual Juriſdiction in the Exerciſe of his Office ; for, 
having a Commiſſion to tranſport Corn to Rome, this 
Grant gave him an unlimited Command at Sea. He 

in d this unuſual Advantage by the Intereſt of the 

onſul Cotta and the Faction of Cethegus, which was 
not grumbld at, as it would have been, had he been 
eater Merit; but this Mart Anthony, as 
Paterculus obſerves, was not conſiderable enough ta. 
make the Commonwealth afraid of him. Tis ſaid, 
that he ſufter'd himſelf to be miſled by ill Counſel, 
which put him upon haraſſing and oppreſling the Pro- 
vinces under his Juriſdiction ; '0 particularly 
takes notice how the Siciliens ſuffer d under him. His 
Expedition againſt Crete, which he fancy d would be 
ſo very eaſy a Buſineſs; That be carry'd as many 
Chains as Arms on Board: This Expedition, I ſay, 
happening not to ſucceed, he fell ſick out of 5 


dm, and 


ect, hung up his Soldiers at the | 
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failing away with this Sight, Triumph d over the Mis- 
fortune of the Roman in abundance of Places. This 
Mark Anthony had three Sons by Julia his Second 
Wite, C viz.) Mark Anthony, - Cains: Antoninr; and 


Lucius Antonius. *Plut. in Mark Anton. Paterc:lib.2.6.31. { S | 
Aſconins Pedianus in Orat. Cicer, Contra Pyrrhum:-Cicer. | commonly calld Avernns It had the Name of Ar- 


* 


Orat, V. in Verrem. &c. n 10 i 
ANTONIUsS (Cains) Brother to him laſt men- 
tion'd, was a Perſon that generally mis-behav'd him- 
ſelf in his buſineſs, and did no manner of ſervice to 
the Reputation of his Family. He ferv'd under Sylla 
in the Aithridatic War, and pillag d the Province of 
Achaia very ſeverely; for which being afterwards im- 
each d, and ſeveral other Articles alledg d againſt 
him, he was ſentenc'd to forfeit his Quality by the 
Cenſors, and degraded from Sitting in the Senate: 
However, after this Misfortune, he happen d to carry 
the Conſulſhip againſt Cariline, though he did not 


gain the Election with the fame Faehre l con Tully | 
niverfality, | 


did, who was choſen as it were by an! 
whereas this Antonius got it againſt Catiline but by a 
few Votes. Under: 


Tully appear d with great Vigour a 


againſt Catiline, over whom he gain d a compleat Vi- 
Kory by his Lientenamt-General Petreius; for, as for 
himſelf, either a real or 8 Sickneſs prevented 
his being in the Field. Dion Caſſius will have it, that 
Antonius was only Politickly Sick, and that he durſt 
not Command in Perſon for fear Catiline ſhould. have 
diicoyer'd ſome very Material Correſpondence between 
em. After the Victory, he march'd his Troops into 
Macedonia, and was beaten by the Dardanians. Du- 
ring his three Years Government in this Province, he 
was guilty of ſo much Cruelty and Oppreſſion that 
the Senate were forc'd to recal him, and ſend another 
in his Place. Upon his return to Rome, he was Pro- 


ſecuted by Marcus Coelins 5 and notwithſtanding Ci- of 


ceros endeavour to plead off the Indictment, he was 
Conyicted and Baniſh d. Some Authors affirm, that 
he liv d Fifteen Years in the Iſland of Cephalonia, and 
that Marl Ant hom his Nephew, who had a wo In- 
tereſt at Rome, when the Aſſaſſins of Fulius Ceſar had 
quitted the Town, call d him Home again. He died 
{ome time after, and left Iſſue only one Daughter, 
whom he had the Diſſatisfaction to ſee parted from 
her Husband Mari Anthony the Triumvir, ſoon after 
her Marriage. She was Divorcd under pretence of 
holding an Infamous Commerce with Dolabella. *.Aſ- 
conius Pedianus in Orat. Cicer. in Toga Candida. Dio 
lib. 37. Bayle Diſtion. Hiſor. 
ANTONIUS (C Lacius) had all the Faults of 
his Brother Marcus the Triumvir, without any of 
his good Qualities; However, to give him his due, 
he did not want Courage. He was Tribune of the 
People that Year that Julius Ceſar was murther d; 
His Brother Marcus being Conſul, and his other Bro- 
ther Caius, Prætor at the ſame time. This Lucius was 
Conſul in the Year of Rome 713, and Triumph'd, the 
Firſt day of his Contulſhip, over ſome of the * 
Nations, which he made the Town believe he 
Conquer d; though, in truth, he had perform d no- 
thing that deſerv'd a Triumph; neither had he been 
ſo much as in any Command, Civil or Military, in 
that Country; but Fulvia, Wife to Mar Anthony, 
and Mother in Law to Oftavias Ceſar, bearing then, 
as it were, a Sovereign ſway at Rome, procurd her 
Brother in Law this Honour. This Imperious Lady, 
| ſeeking an 2 revenge her elf of Octavius 
for parting with her Daughter, prevail d with Lucius 
Antonins to take up Arms againſt him, under pretence 
of protecting the Country Proprietors, whote Lands 
had. been given àway to Ottavins's Soldiers. Lucius 
having levy'd ſome Troops, march d em into Rowe in 
the Night, and made Lepidus, one of the Triumvirs, 
uit the Town: Upon this, he Harangu d the People, 
| dee * That he would purſue his Brother's Mca- 
ſures, and ſuppreſs the Lriumvirate. This Promiſe pleas'd 
the People extreamly, inſomuch that they proclaim d 
bim Imperator or General; upon which lie march d 
againſt Oftaviss Cæſar; but not —_ Reſolution e- 
nough to keep the Field, the retreated into Feruſium, 
where, he-Detended huntelt till he was (tarv'd into 4 


S- * 


* 
* 


6 e Conſulſhip of this Antomur, 
the Conſpiracy of Catiline broke out, againſt which | 


Surrender. -Offievinr was {6 generous as to give him 
his Liberty; but whar became of him afterwards Hi- 
ſtory does not Inform us. Glandorpius. Plat, in M. 
e © - nfl fonnh 0 ED peat guts 
AORNUS, a Lake | between Pureoli and Bair, 
nus given it, becauſe if any Birds fle over it, they 
were kitll'd with the Steams: Probably the Sulphu- 
reous Exhalations rarifyd and attenuated the Air to 
that degree, 'that twas not ſtrong enough to bear u 
Birds. Virgil gives a Deſcription of it in his 6t! 
e/AEneid : Fl give it the Reader in Mr. Dryden 
Tranſlation. 1 * * 8 ö 


Deep was the Cave, and downward as it went” 
Fim the wide Mouth, or Rocky rough Deſcent; 
Au here th Acceſs of gloomy Grove defends, 

— — — gable 5 CF 

Or whoſe unhappy Waters void of Light, : 
No Bird — to ſteer hrs diy fight, 
Such deadly Stenches from the Depth ariſe, 

' ind fleeming Sulphur that ' Infetts the Sies: 


Reſolution. | 
His Collegue Avtonius:had the Command of the Army: | 


From hence the Grecian Birds their Legends makes 
Aud give the Name Avernus to the Lake. 


+ APANNAGE; Thus the French call a Mainte- 
+ nance allowed to the younger Sons of Princes, and 
other Perſons of Quality and Faſhion : For, as Petrus 
de Vines obſerves, in molt of the Provinces of France, 
the eldeſt Son ſucceeds to the whole Eftate ; for *tis 
not their Cuſtom to parcel out Baromes and Seignio- 
ries, but let em deſcend entire to the eldeſt Son, 


nage to his Brothers in proportion to their Quality, 
The Reaſon of this Cuſtom is to preſerve Noble Fami- 
lies from falling into Decay, which would follow up- 
on the Diviſion of the Eſtate to the younger Children. 
This Proviſion, for the Continuance of the Grandeur 
Families, was not practis d by the French Kings of 
the Firſt Line ; for, under them, we find the King-- 
dom of France was parcell'd out to ſeveral Branches 
of the Royal Family. The Second, or Carolovinian Line 
lkewiſe went on in the fame Method. Thus we 
find the Sons of Lewis the Godly, broke out into a 
War among themſelves about the Diviſion of the 


younger Brothers were contented with their Apan- 
age or Penſion, and to the Crown went to the El- 
deſt without Partition; and if the Line of the youn- 
ger Children fa1l'd, their Eſtates Eicheated to the King, 
AN foe Du Freſue Gloſſar. Petrus de Vines, 

. 6. Epift. 25. 0 

APA RF P (Michael) Prince of Tranfivania, was 
Elected to this Princi ny in 1661, without having 
the leaſt Thoughts of it 


quit Tranſilvania, was afraid he might return again, 
and make himſelf Maſter of the Country by the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Emperor. To prevent this Conſequence, 
he reſolv d to ſet up a Prince againſt him, cholen by 
the States of the Country, who was to Govern under 
the Protection of the Port : To carry on this Deſign, 
he ask'd the 1 of the great Towns of Tran- 
fil vania, it they had never a Tranſilvanian Nobleman 
that was fit to appear at the Helm? Upon this they 
mention d Michael Aparfi, who was then in his Caſtſe 
of — Hali ſent for him without letting him 
know his Buſineſs ; This made Aparſi believe at he 
was to be Murther d, however, he durſt not refuſe 
going along with the Convoy. When he came to Hali, 
was Honourably recerv'd ; and to make his Electi- 

on appear Legal, this Hali got him choſen by the No- 
bility of Traaſlvania, and the Deputies of the Towns. 
He was a Perſon of very Noble Extraction, but of a 
Temper ſomewhat unenterprizing ; and 7 9 0 by 
being a great while Impriſon d by the Crim Tartar. 

Kirmin Fans, who expected the Succours, ſent him 

from the Emperor, and Commanded by Aonticuculi, 

would do wonders, quickly found his Miſtake ; for 

the Imperialiſts being ſenſible of the good Condition 

of the Ottoman Forces, Monticuculi thought it more 

Adviſeable to return into Hungary, than to hazard a 


Battel. This Retreat gave an Opportunity to the 
| Turks to Ravage the Country ; and in Jauary 662, 
imin 


who, notwithſtanding, is oblig d to allow an Apan- 


Realm ; but under the Third, or Capetian Line, the 


imſelf. The Buſineſs lies 
thus; Hali Baſſa, who had ford Kimin Fanos to 
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of their Anſwer, died ſoon after. The 
firſt Seſſion of the Synod are loſt, and only to be Col- 
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Kimin Janos's Forces were defeated in Tranfilvania, 
and himſelf ſlain : His Son attempted to keep his Fa- 
ther's Poſt, but without ſucceſs. As for Aparß, he 
was forc d to aſſiſt the Turk with his Troops to reco- 


ver the Places the Emperor was poſſeſs d of in Tran- | 


filvania, The Imperial Gariſon at Clauſenburgh held 


"out with a great deal of Bravery, inſomuch that the 
Turks and 


arfi were forc d to riſe diſhonqurabl 
before it. There was a Treaty ſet a Foot to adju 
the Evacuation of theſe Gariſons, but they could not 


agree upon the Terms : This made the Turks reſolve 
upon open War, which was lucky enough to them 


in 1663, but the Year after they loſt the famous Bat- 
tel at St. Goddard; Upon which, the Grand Viſier 


made a Truce with the Emperor for TEST. years. 
In 1664, Aparfi had the Imperial Gariſons of Canſen- 


burg and Zatmar deliver d him upon Articles. Du- 


| 


| 


4 


| 


| 


| 
q 


ring the Truce between the two Empires, he lw'd un- 


der the Protection of the Port, being perfectly Inde- 
prom of the Court of Vienna. For the reſt, ſee 
ngl. Morery, Vol. I. under Abaff. 
Tranſilvan. 
* APIARIUS, a Prieſt of the Church of Sicca 
in Numidia, was cenſured by Urbanus his no, for 
being Unlawfully Ordain'd, and ſeveral other Crimes 


of a Higher Quality ; which Sentence of his Biſhop, 


being confirm'd by a Provincial Synod, he was De- 
raded ; upon which he Appeal'd to Rome againſt the 
| Frome of their Proceedings, and told his Story ſo 
plauſibly to Pope Zoximus, that he ventur d to ref 
Hen to his Orders, and withal, ſent his Legates into 
Africk to put Apiarius in his former Employment, and 
likewiſe to Maintain and Juſtifie the Right of Ap- 
ling to Rome, and the Pope's Privilege of concer- 


ning himſelf in thoſe Caſes by the Authority of the 


Council of Nice. This Matter was Debated in the 


6th Council of Carthage, in which the African Bi- 
hops 


examin d the ſeveral Heads of the Pope's Em- 
baſſy, which were drawn up in Zozimus's Commonito- 


rium, but eſpecially that Article relating to Apiariuss 
Caſe was throughly debated: And ſince 


0%imus 
alledg'd the Council of Nice, and cited two Canons 
in Defence of Appeals to Rome, the African Fathers 
not knowing theſe Canons belong d to the Council 
of Sardica, promis d to be Govern d by em, till they 
had made a farther Search into the true Copies of the 
Council of Nice. Zozimns being inform d b Lens 
ts of this 


lected from their Meetings afterwards. _ | 
This Synod therefore breaking up in Autumn, met 
the next Year at Carthage upon the 23d of ay, to 
the Number of Two hundred and ſeventeen African 
Biſhops. And here to mention the Order of their 
Sitting, Aurelius and Valentinus were plac'd at the 
upper End of the Room; after theſe Fauſtinus, an 
Italian Biſhop, the Pope's Legate had the Third Place; 
but Philipus and Ajcellus, Roman Prieſts, who were 
likewiſe the Pope's Legatcs, were plac'd below all the 
Biſhops in the Council: And here the Proceedings of 
the late Synod were read, together with Zozimnus's Com- 


monitorium; and not finding the two pretended Canons 


in thoſe Copies of the Nicene Council they had by them, 
they ſent Commiſſioners into the Eaf to examine 


the moſt Authentick Copies, and bring a Tranſcript 


home with 'em. In this Seſſion, Apiarius, (who was 
ſo Pcnitent as to deſire it) was remoy'd. from Offici- 
ating in the Church of Sicca, being permitted to ex- 
erciſe his Function in any other Place where he pleas d. 
oe the 28th of Ma) they met again, and ſubſcrib d 
all their Proceedings; and here Aurelius and Valen- 
tinus Sign d firſt, chen the Biſhop-Legate Fauſtinus; 
and laſt of all, Philipus and Aſellus, the Prieſt-Le- 


tes. ; | | 
Towards the end of the Year, the Synod's Depu- 


ties return d out of the Eaſt, and brought ſeveral Au- 
thentick Copies of the Canons of the Council of Nice 


* Betlenins Hiſtor. 


Ricaut wa Hiff. Bayle Diction. Hiſt. 


with them. Now in theſe Copies there was not the 
leaſt Syllable of the Canons produc'd by Zozinms ; 


upon which, the Deputies fent their Commiſſioners 


they had diſpatchd into the Ea, to Pope Boniface, | 


with the Copies of the Council of Nice, brought 


from thence; and now the whole Diſpute ſeem d to 
be at end, But Boniface dying ſogu after, and Apiering 
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which Society, N the Dottrines of 


cian. Iis this Apicius that Seneca ſpeaks of in his 95th 
his 


r 


* 


making a freſh Appeal, Pope Calefings wrote in fa- 
A him to che 


vour African Biſhops : Upon which, 
the African Fathers, or at leaſt Commiſhoners delega- 
ted by 'em, conyen'd the Third time, togethet with 
Fanſtinus the Pope's Legate. And here, though Apia- 
rins's Conſcience was too hard for him, and brought 
him to a voluntary Confeſſion of his Faults, yet the 
Synod was not ſatisfied with his Submiſſion, 12 
wrote a very ſhatp reprimanding Letter to Pope Ce 
leftine ; in which, after having given an Account of 
Apiarins's Buſineſs, they adviſe him not to receive aug 
Complaints out of Africt for the future, nor to ad- 
mit any to his Communion, who were Excommuni- 


cated by them, this Practice being directly contrary 
to the ni of the Chu 1 | 


and pa malay 
to the Proviſions of the Nicene Council, 


dence, that all Diſputes ſhould be Decided in the Pla- 
ces where they began ; That they did not queſtion but 
that everyProvince would be furniſh'd with ſuch a mea- 
ſure of the Holy Spirit, as was neceſſary to determine 
the Caſe; and that (not to mention other Inconve- 
niencies) twas next to impracticable to ſend all the 
Witneſſes that were neceſſary ſo long a Voyage, and 
to Fatigue em, to appear before a Court beyond Sea: 
And then, as for his Authority of ſending Legates, 
they can find no Synod to ſupport him int, much 
leſs, the Canons of the Council of Nice, alledg'd by 
his Predeceſſor Zozimus : In fine, therefore they de- 
fire him for the future to keep his Clergy at home, 
and not to ſend em to meddle with their Affairs, nor 
claſh with their Juriſdiction, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, unleſs he has a mind to bring the Pride and 
Pretendingneſs of the Heathen Me into the Church ; 

riſtianity, ought to be 
a great Example of Humility and clear Dealing. 

The Acts, Letters, and Canons of the Synod, are 
extant in the Codex Canonum Ecclefie Africane, and at 
the end of the 6th Council of Carthage, Concil. Tom.11. 
Col. 1589. & ibid. Col. 1603, 1670, and thus we have 
given an Account of this famous Council of Carthage, 
call'd ſometimes the 5th, ſometumes the 6th, and 
{ſometimes the 7th. | 
Franciſcan, publiſh'd a Tra& in 1622, De Appellationi- 
bus Eccleſiæ Africane ad Romanam ſedem, where, like 
Alexander, he cuts the Knot which he tound it paſt 
his skill to untie; for in his Fourth Chapter, with 
one daſh of his Pen, he ſtrikes out all the Authority 
of the Acts and Letters of this Synod, and pronounces 
em Forg d by an Impoſtor; but then his Conjectures 
are ſo foreign, and his Reaſons ſo wretched, that he 
deſerves a Smile more than a Confutation ; for none 
of his Objections have the leaſt weight or face of pro- 
bability in em; and therefore, neither the Editors of 
the Council, nor ſo much as any of his Communion, 


durſt venture to ſay the leaſt word in Defence of fo 


abſurd an Opinion. 


And here at the Cloſe it may not be improper to 


obſerve,that the Pope did not challenge a Right of Ap 
als upon any other Ground but the Canons of t 
ouncil of Nice; and therefore at this time a Day, 
his Claim to the Supremacy by Divine Right, as Suc- 
ceflor to St. Peter, was not ſo much as inſiſted on; 
from whence we may undoubtedly conclude, that the 
Church at that time knew no ſuch Privilege, * Cave 
Hiſt, Liter. Part 2. Page 154 Cc. See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 
APICIUS,. There were Three of this Name at 
Rome, very famous for Luxury and Gormandizing. 
The Firſt vd during the Republique ; the Second, 
in the Reign of Avgn3txs and Tiberius; and the Laſt, 
in that of Trajan. Tis the firſt Apicius that Athenexs 
ſpeaks on, where he tells us upon the Teſtimony of 
oſalonius that one Apicins, a Roman, deceas d, was 
much talk'd on for the Extravagance of his Palat, 
and that this Apicius got Rutilius Baniſh'd. Now tis 


well known, that Pojdonius flouriſh'd in the time of 


Pompey the Great, and that Kutilius was Baniſhd in 
the Year of Rome 660. To proceed, the ſecond Api- 
ciut was the moſt celebrated Glutton of the Three: 
Athenens makes him to live under Tiberius, and tells 
us he ſpent. immenſe Sums upon his Stomach, and 
that he had ſeveral ſort of Cakes that were call d, Api- 


ar, Rm happy Life, and 2 — 


1, by which 
it was Decreed with a great deal of Juſtice and Pru- 


is true, Antonins Capelins, a 
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Conſdlatory Addreſs to his Mother Helvia: In this him, and always to his Advantage * Junius C apitol- 
bt ig Seneca informs us, That Apicins was | linus in Pertinace, Cap. 1. Tillemont Hiſt. des Emper. J. 2. 
his Contemporary; That he made a Profeſſion as it Pag. 39. A's Diction. Hiftor. 2 ; 

were of Prodigality, and kept a School to teach the | _ POLLO, and Diana, were Twins. He is 
Luxury of the Kitchin ; That he had conſumd Iwo ſaid to receive his Harp from Mercury, and afterward 
Millions and a half of Livres in Regaling his Carcaſs : to Preſide over the Muſes. He fell in Loye with 
At laſt he bethought himſelt fs Tock into his Cir- | Daphne, Daughter to the River Peneus, who flying from 
cumſtances, and finding he had but Two hundred and his Courtſhip, was turn'd into a Laurel, afterwards 
fiſty Livres remaining, he took off a Doſe of Poyſon, | Conſecrated to him. Apollo being challeng'd « Fang ar 
being afraid, as tis ſuppos'd, that Sum was too little | to play with him upon the Flute, out-did him, and 
to keep Life and Soul together. The third Apicize | afterwards Flead him for his Preſumption. Some 
ivd in the Reign of Trajan: He had an admirable I time after, he and Neptune aſſiſted Læomedos in the 
Receipt for the keeping of Oyſters; for when Trajan Building of Troy. He is ſaid to have, bcen the firſt 
made a Campagne in Parthia, Apicizes ſent him a Pre- | that found out the Practice of Phyſick, and is ſup- 
ſent of Oyſters from Rome, which eat new and freth d to have been Deity'd upon this account. He 
when the Emperor recery'd em. There's a Treatiſe ex- had ſo vaſt a Coloſſus ſet up for him at Rhodes, that 
tant De Re Culinarif, which goes under the Name of | it was reckon'd one of the Seven Wonders of the 
Caelizs Apicius, which, tho ſome Criticks believe an | World. At firft, he and the reſt of the pretended 
ancient Piece, yet they will not allow it to belong to | Deities had no better Repreſentations than a great 


any of the Apicii above-mentioned. * Athen. lib. I. 7. | rough Stone, call'd, Colamna. The Ancients Conſe- 
& alib. Senec. Ep. 95, Bayle Dittion. Hiſtor. See Engl.] crated a Graſhopper, a Cock, a Hawk, an Olive-Tree, 
Norery, Vol. JI. and a Laurel to him. He is likewiſe faid to have 
APOCALVYPS. That is to ſay, Revelation, the | Invented Rhetorick, TR 40 to Artemidorus; tho 
jaſt Book of the Bible, containing a Revelation made | others affirm, That this Facu ty was ſent from Hea- 
to the Evangeliſt St. John in the Iſle of Patmos, The | ven by Fupiter, Mortals being, Inſtructed in it imme- 
| Matter of it is a Prophecy of the State of the Church | diately by Mercury at the inſtance of Prometheus. 
from the Aſcenſion of our Saviour, to his ſecond | The old Egyptians call Apollo, Horus, from whence, 
coming ar the end of the World. The whole Narra- | as Macrobius will have it, the Hours were call'd Horæ. 
tive is deſcribd in Viſions, in a very ſublime manner, The Harp, the Flute, and Flageolet, are ſaid to be his 
according to the Stile of the N eee which Invention. Tuih tells us, There were four Apollo. 
this Revelation very much reſembles: But as a Man The Firſt, Was an Old Protector of Athens; The Se- 
onght to be Qualify'd with great Humility for the | cond, Was the Son of Corybas, and Born in Crete; 
reading of the Scriptures, ſo this Qualification is par- The Third, Was the Iſſue of Fupiter and Latona, who 
ticularly neceſſary for this Book of the Revelations, | came from the Northern Parts of Scythia to Delphi; 
to prevent one's falling into the Miſtakes and Chyme- | The Fourth, Was an Arcadian Legiſlator, call'd Na- 
rical Fancies of thoſe, who give way too much to is upon the Score of his Function. Apollo likewiſc 
their own Curioſity, and fancy themſelves able to un- is ſaid to Preſide over Oracles, ſome of which he de- 
derſtand the greatelt Myſteries in Holy Wiit, which | liver'd by his Prieſts and Agents, and ſome immedi- 
God Almighty is oftentimes pleas d to diſcover no far- | ately by himſelf; for, as Lucian informs us, this 
ther, than according to the Exigencies of Neceſſity | Apollo is ſometimes his own Prophet, and Acts in Per- 
and Time. * Sixtus Sinenſis, lib. 2. & 7. fon : When he's diſpoſed to foretel any Event, his Statue 
- APOCRISIARY. So the Pope's Nuntio to | ſeems uneaſie and modes: Then the Ho 4 immediately 
the Emperors of Conſtantinople was formerly call'd : | raiſe him to 4 LF poſture, which if they neglect to do, 
And here we may obſerve, that beſides the Subdeacons | he falls into a Seat, and launches himſelf ont of his Seat. 
and Defenſores which the Popes us d to ſend into the | After this, his Miniſters take him upon their Shoulders and 
Provinces to execute their Juriſdiction, they had a | carry him, but are thrown ftrangely about under their Bur- 
Nuntio, that us d to reſide at the Imperial Court, | then; and r he's pleas d to Leap from one to ano- 
call'd by the Grecks, an Apocriſſary, and by the La- | ther : At la, the principal Prieſt Aditreſſes him with 4 
tins, Kcſponſalis, becauſe his Buſineſs was to acquaint | great deal of Veneration, and conſults him about the Que- 
the Emperor with the Pope's Inſtructions, and the | /fion in hand; and as the Enquiry goes on, where Apollo 
Pope with the Emperor's Pleaſure, and to tranſmit 1 the purſuit of any part of it he goes backward, and 
their reſpective Anſwers to Rome and Conſtantinople up- where he approves the deſign, he throws thoſe that carry 
on the Subject in hand. Upon the whole, theſe Apo- him, fornard ; and by theſe different motions they under- 
trifiary's were properly ſpeaking, no other than the Hand his Pleaſure. Now Anthony Vandalen has a learn d 
Ordinary Ambaſſadors of Princes, and the Pope's | Diſquiſition to ſhow how all theſe Motions might be 
Nuncios at Foreign Courts. Gregory the Great had | perform'd by the Addreſs and Cunning of the Frieſts, 
this Employment before he was choſen Pope. The | without any Supernatural or Diabolical Correſpon- 
Apocriſiarys had no Juriſdiction at Conſtantinople, (no | dence. * Macrob. Lib. 1. Cap. 21. Cicer. de Nat. 
more than the Nuncio's have now in France) unleſs | Deor. Lucian de Dea Syria, Clemens. Alex. Lib. 1. 
they had a particular Delegation from the Pope to | Strom. A de Vandalen Diſſertat. de Orat. lib, 2. 
give Sentence in a. Cauſe of Importance. Notwith- "$7 2. See Englith Morery, Vol. I. 3 
ſtanding their Character of Pope's Nuncio, they gave OLLODORUS, a famous Architect, 
the Biſhops Place, as appears at a Council at Conſtan- born at U 6h living in the Reigns of Trajan and 
tinople in 536. where Pclagins Ag apætuss Apocriſiary | Adrian. He had the Direction of the Stone-Bridge 
ſign'd after all the Biſhops. Theſe Apocriſiary's were | which Trajan Built over the Danube, Ann. 104. which 
generally Deacons, never Biſhops: Theſe latter being | was look d upon as one of the moſt Magnificent Pieces 
never diſpatch d but under the Quality of Ambaſſa- | of Architecture in that Reign. Procopius mentions it 
dors Extraordinary, or Legates. Maimbourg. Hi. | and tis probable Apollodorus left a Model of it, and 
ſtoire du Pontificat, de S. Gregoire le Grant. | deſcribd it in Writing. Adrian, who valued him- 
APOLLINARIS, (Caius Sulpicius) a very | telt upon his Skill in all Arts and Sciences, even to 
learned Grammarian, Born at Carthage, and living in | the degree of Jealouſic and Diſaffection to thole who 
the Second Century, under the Antonines. He was ſuc- were e eminent in their Profeſſion: 
ceeded in his Grammar-School by his Scholar Helvizs | This young Prince, 1 ſay, had particular Reaſons not 
Pertinax, who was afterwards Emperor. This Apolli- to be fond of Apollodorus; For, one Day, when 77 
nuris is jupposd to be the Author of thoſe Verſes | jan was diſcourſing this great Architect concerning 
which are ſet at the head of Terence's Comedies, and | the Plan of ſome 7 8 7 he defign'd at Rome, 
ſumm up the Argument. He made an Epigram upon | Adrian would needs thew his Opinion, and did it 
the order 4 2 gave to Burn his «And ; we have like one that knew nothing of the Matter. Apelu- 
only one Dy 21 of it, which is this: I | dorus took him up briskly : Pray get ye about gouf Bu- 
MES * ſms, ſays he, and Paint Gourds, for as for what we are 
\:- Infelix alio cecidit prope pergamon ene, Illing on, yon are perfectly ignorant? Now, we mult 
E: pane eff alio Troja Cremata Rogo. © | obſerve, That Adrian us d to Paint Gourds, and ſeem d 
„ 0 SINE r Is conceited of the Performance. Apollodorus therefore 
Aulus Gelliu, who was one of his Scholars often cites | paid dear for his Jett, for Adrian never forgot it, s nd 
Ne | | when 
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Building was finiſh'd : Apollodorus told him his Opi- 


and therefore thete Deities mult always keep to their 


up, they mult cither bend extremely, or knock out 
the Roof of the Temple; and which is worſe, if 


He Studied a great while at Alexandria under Exclid's 
Scholars. We have nothing remaining of his but his | 


— v% A 


APO 


when he came to the Empire took care to revenge It: 
For firſt, he would not employ Apollodorus as his 
Surveyor ; afterwards he Banith'd him; and laſtly, 
got him Indicted for ſeveral Crimes, and had him 
executed, under pretence of his being Convicted ; for 
he was aſhamed to own the true Cauſe of this rigour : 
Indeed, Apollodorus had fall'n into another miſtake, 
and given the Emperor a new Provocation, which 
was of ſuch a kind as touch'd him to the Quick. 
In ſhort, Apollodorus had paſs d lus Judgment, (which 
was the worſt on't) with Exactneſs enough, to the 
Diſadvantage of a Stately Pile of Building lately fi- 
nith'd by Adrian; This Prince, to make Apollodorys 
{enſible that he could go on well enough in his Build- 
ings without him, ſent him a Plan of Venues Tem- 
ple; and here, tho he pretended to ask his Advice, 
"twas not with a deſign io follow it, becauſe the 


nion very frankly in his Anſwer, and found very 
material Faults in the Model, which the Emperor 
could neither deny nor rectifie; the diſcovery of this 
miſtake touch'd Adrian ſo very ſenſibly, that he re- 
ſolvd to diſpatch Apollodorus. Now the Faults that 
he found with Venuss Temple were theſe ; He con- 
vinc d the Emperor by Mathematical Reaſons, that the 
Temple was neither too large, nor high enough, and 
that the Statues were over- proportion d to the Build- 
ing: For, ſays he, If the Goddeſſes have a mind to 
Rite or Walk out, they'll find great Inconveniencies; 


Poſture of Sitting; for if they have a mind to ſtand 


they are diſpos d to go abroad, the Doors are too low 
for em; ſo that they mult be fore d to bend and ſtoop 
in their Motion below their Quality. * Xiphilin in 
Adrian. oe Apolog. Pag. go. Bayle Diction. Hiftor. 

* APOLLONIUS of Perga in Pamplylia. 


Books concerning Cones ; he wrote Eight Books upon 
this Argument, but the laſt of em is not extant ; we 
have only four Books of Ins publith'd in Greek: 
The three following being only extant in Latine, and 
Tranſlated from the Arabick Verſion : Several Ancient 
and Modern Authors have Commented upon them. 
We have that which Eutochius of Askelon wrote upon 
his Firſt four Books, with tome Lemmata or Corolla- 
ries of his own. We have likewiſe Sixty five Lemma- 
ta of Pappus upon this Conical Performance of Apol- 
lonius. Frederick Commandin made a new Verſion of 
Apollonius, and Printed it at Bologne in 1556 ; to 
which he added the Commentary of Eutochius with 
Notes; but making ule of a faulty Greek Manuſcript, 
his Verſion was of Neceſſity detective; for which 
reaſon Marinus Ghetaldus was reſolv'd to go to the 
bottom of the Matter, and endeavour'd to correct the 
Manuſcript according to the Author's Senſe : He Prin- 
ted his Performance at Venice in 1607; The Title of it 


is; Apollonius Redivivus, ſeu Reſtituta Apollonii Pergei 


Inclinationum Geometrie To which he added, Supple- 
mentum Apollonii Galli, ſen Exſuſſitata Apollonii Pergei 
Tattionum Geometrie Pars Reliqua. Claude Richard, a 
E in the French Comte, and Royal Profeſſor of 
athematicks in the W ee College at Madrid, read 
upon the Firſt four Books of Apollonius in 1642, and 
made a Supplement to the latter part of this old Geo- 
metrician in {our Books of his wn. His Lectures 
upon the Firſt four Books of Apollonias were Printed 
in Folio at Autnerp in veg. ere he declares, That 
after he had finiſh'd the Works before-mention'd, he 
was ſurprizingly pleas d with reading the Conical Per- 
formance of Claudius Middorgius, and the Quadrature 
of the Circle by Gregory of St. Vincent, where he found 
a great many things which ſeem d Supplemental in 
{ome meaſure to the Books of Apollomus, which are 
loſt, - At laſt Ferdinand II. Duke of Florence, and 
Prince Leopold d Medicis his Brother, pitch'd upon 
Abraham Ecchellenſis Profeſſor of the Oriental Langua- 
fen at Rome, to Tranſlate the remaining part of Apol- 
oniys out of Arabick into Latine: Accordingly this 
Ecchellenſis Tranſlated the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh 
Books of Apollonius, with the Aſliſtance of Alphonſo 


tion was Printed in Florence in Folio in 1661, with 


the end of the Second Centu 
Birth, and of great Senſe and Þiety. 
wiſe a great Platoniſt, which poſſibly might have ſome 
remote Influence upon his Converſion. According to 
Eyſebires, Apolloni us ſuffer d Martyrdom under the Em- 
peror Commod us I. St. 
of Eccleſiaſtical Writers, an 
curious Defence of the Chriſtian Religion, and read it 
in the Senate: But Ezſebius does not go altogether 
thus far, but only informs us, that Apollonius being 
charg d with Chriſtianity by Perennis, a Judge, made 
à curious Rhetorical Harangue in Defence of his Be- 
lief in the Senate: But let this be as it will, this 
Speech, whether written by Apollonius, or taken in 


Horellis Annotations, who proves in his Preface, that 


theſe Books are not counter eited, but that they really 
belong to Apollonius. Monſieur Des Cartes had no ex- 
traordinary Opinion of Apollonius : He tells, his Me- 
thod is tedious and perplext, and that his Propoſitions 
may be demonſtrated with a great dcal leſs 
V. ＋ de Scient. Mathem. M. 

Baillet 

Hiſtor. 


rouble. 
Mer ſcenn. Prajat. in Apollon. 
Vie de Des Cartes, Tom. 2. Pag. 39. Bayle Diction. 
See Morery Vol. J. | 
APOLLONIUS, a Roman Senator, liv'd towards 
: He wasa Man of 
He was like- 


Frrome puts tim 1n the Catalogue 
reports, that he wrote a 


Short-hand as he ſpoke it in the Senate-houſe, was, to- 
gether with the Hiſtory of his Martyrdom, interted 


by Euſcbius into his Collection of the Old Martyrs + But 


the Misfortune is, theſe Accounts are both of em lott 
long ſince. *Evſeb, Hif, lib. 5. cap. 21. Hieron. de Script. 


Eccl. cap. 4.2. Baron. in Annal. &c. 


APOLLONIUS, Son of Mens, or Silleus, was 
an Egyptian by Birth, and wrote the Argonauts: He is 
generally call d Apollonius Rhodius: He was Scholar to 
Call imac his, by whom he was call'd 1bzs, for his Ingra- 
titude, He was Contemporary with Eratofthenes the 
Grammarian, whom he likewite ſucceeded in the Em- 
ployment ot Library-keeper to Prolomey Evergetes, 


22 Hoffman. 


*APOLLONIUS, ( Danæu) was a Perſon 


that made a great Noiſe in the World: He is faid, at 
16 Years old, to have ſet up for a ſtrict Pythagorean, 


and would neither drink Wine, Marry, not eat Fleſh: 
That he wore no 'Shooes, let his Hair grow, and 
dreſsd himſelf in nothing but Linen. That he choſe 
to live in ¶ ſculapiuss Temple, whither a great many 
Sick People came to be Curd by him: That when he 
was of Age, he gave part of his Eſtate to his elder 
Brother, and the reſt to his poor Relations, reſerving 
but a very little to himſelf: That he was Five Year 
together without ſpeaking, and that during this State 
of Silence, he ſtopt the Progrets of ſeveral Inſurre- 
ctions in Clicia and Pamphylia. Afterwards he fell 
into a Fancy for Travelling, and tet up tor a Legifla- 
tor. He pretended to underſtand all Languages with- 
out ever learning 'em ; to know Peoples Thoughts, 
and to und rſtand the Dialect and Converſation of 
Birds. He declar'd ſtrongly againſt Dancing, and 
{uch Airy Diverſions, and Recommended Works of 
Charity. He made the Governor of Spain, who reſi- 
ded at Cales, take up Arms againſt Nero. Thus is part 
of the Account which Philoſtratus gives us of Apollo- 
nius, in his Life of this Philoſopher or Magician: But 
here we are to take Notice, that Philoſtratus liv'd more 
than a Hundred Years after Apollonius, and therefore 
could neither write from his own Knowledge, nor re- 
ceive his Memoirs from any Eye-witneſs: He pretends 
therefore to take his Narrative from the Papers of one 
Damis, born at Niniveh, who was one of Apollonias's 
Favourite Diiciples : Theſe Papers Apollonius conteſlcs 
were but a ſort of Minutes very indifferently written: 
They happen 'd, it ſeems, afterwards to fall into the 
Hands of Julia, Severus s Empreis : This Princets put 
em into Philoſtratuss Hands, as he goes on; By the 
Aſſiſtance of which imperfect Memoirs, and by Ex- 
tracting ſomething out of Apolloniuss Works, and by 
conſulting ſome other Accounts upon the ſame Subject, 
he tells us, he wrote the Hiſtory of Apollbnius. Thus di- 
ſtance of Time at which Phil oſtratus wrote, to 1 
ching farther, may ſatisfie the Reader, how ill a Vou- 


cher he muſt needs be for the pretended Miracles of 
Hpollonins, The beſt Edition of Philoſiratus's. Life of 


Berelli, Mathematick Profeſſor at Piſs This Tranſla- 


% 


Apollonins is that of Paris, publiſhd by Morellus; 
tho it mult be ſaid, as Latine Verſion often A 
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the Senſe of the Original. * Philoſt. Vit. Apoll. Bayle 
Dict. Hiſtor. See Engl. Morery, Vol. J. . 
APOSTLES, the Name of the Twelve Diſciples 
of our Bleſſed Saviour, who being furmiſh'd with the 
Supernatural Gifts of Tongues, Intallibility and work- 
ing Miracles, were Commiſſion d by him to Travel all 
the World over to make Pres) hag and found Chur- 
ches. The Names of theſe Apoſtles are ſo well known, 
that there's no Neceſſity to mention em. Wh 
Apoſtles, among the Jews, were Perſons appointed 
by the Patriarch to collect a Tax due to the Rowan 
Emperors, as appears by the T heodofian Code. Baronius 
obſerves, that thoſe likewiſe were call'd Apoſtles a- 
mong the Jews who collected Money for the Repair- 
ing of the Temple: They had likewiſe a Commiſſion 
to ſee the Law of Moſes was punctually oblerv'd. 


f - 


St. Paul, before his Converſion, is ſuppos d to be one 
of theſe Apoſtles, by the Authority and Delegation 


he had from the Chief Prieſts to apprehend all the 
Chriſtians he could meet with, as Oppoſers of the 
Law, and bring 'em bound to Jr And there- 

ake in this Matter, he 
begins his Epiſtle to the Gallatians thus; Paul an Apo- 
file, not of Men, neither by Man, but by Feſus Christ: 
As if he had ſaid, ] am now no longer an Apoſtle of 
the Synagogue, but an Ambaſſador from Jeſus Chriſt. 
Theſe Jewiſh Apoſtles are mention d by Epiphanius, 
who tells us their Character and Poſt was very conſi- 
dcrable in that Nation. The Name and Authority of 
their Function continued till the Reign of Theodoſons, 
who, by publick Edict, forbid both, * Cod. Theod/. 
de Fadeis. Epiphan. Her. 30. Baron. A. C. 32. Du Freſue, 


Gloſſar. 


APOSTOLICAL, a Title given in the firſt 


Ages of Chtiſtianity, to all thoſe Churches which 
were foundcd by the Apoſtles, and particularly to the 
Sees of Rome, 75 Antioch and Alexandria. So- 
omen, in his Firſt Book and Sixtcenth Chapter, tells 
us, That at the Council of Nice, amongſt other Bi- 


ſhops who held the Apoſtolical Sees, there were pre- 


ſent Macarius Biſhop of Feruſalem, Euſtathius of An- 
tioch, ec. And in his Fourth Book, Cap. 24. he calls 
St. Cyril of Fernjalem a Biſhop of the Apoſtolical 
Chair: And in his Second Book, Cap. 21. he tells us, 
That Timotheus of Alexandria, and Fohn of Jeruſalem, 
reſtor'd the Apoſtolical Sees The ſame Stile is ob- 
fery'd by Hneſias Biſhop of Prolemais, in a Letter of 
his to Theophilus of Alexandria, Ep. 65. And Pope 
Innocent I. ules the ſame Language in lus Letter to 
Alexander of Antioch, which was Subſcrib'd by Four 
and twenty Biſhops beſides himſelf. Some Churches 
which were not ſtrictly Apoſtolical upon the Score of 
their Foundation, were notwithſtanding call'd fo, be- 
cauſe of their Conformity in Doctrine with thoſe 
Sees which were founded by the Apoſtles. All the 
Biſhops, as being the Apoſtles Succeſſors, and having 
in a great meaſure their Ron, were call'd Apo- 
ſtolical, as far as the Seventh Century, as we may 


learn from the Formule of Marculphas, Compil'd a- 


bout the Year 660. Cloves, writing to the Prelates 
mit at the firſt Council of Orleans, accoſts em thus; 
King Clovis to the Holy Biſhops very well deſerving the 
Apoſtolical Chair. King Gonſtran Saiutcs the Biſhops in 
the Second Council of Maſcon in the tame Stile; -- the 
Epiſcopal Function being at that time call'd an Apo- 
{tleſhip, and their Legates or Nuntio's Apoſtolical. 
Thus, thoſe who firſt Preachd the Goſpel in Pagan 
Countries were call d Apoſtles, as Gregory the Great, 
or rather Auguſtine the Monk, was call'd the Apoſtle of 
the Engliſh, and St. Patrick the Apoſtle of Ireland. 
But afterwards, the Term of Apoſtolical was engroſs d 
by the See of Rome: And thus when the Pope's Ju- 
riſdiction was come up to its Zenith, the Council of 
Rheims, held in 1049, declar d his Holineſs of Rome 
the only Apoſtolical Primate of the Univerſal Church. 
” 171 Cainge, Gloſpar. Latinit. Tertul. Praſcrip. cap. 2. & 
32. Cc. 


APOTHEOSIS, che Ceremony of Deification. 
| The Reader may ſeee it in the Firſt Volume of Eel, 
Morery. After the Solemnity was over, the Emperor 
was worſhip'd as a God, had Temples, and a Prieſt al- 


ignd him. His Statues likewiſe were repreſented 
with Rays, Stars and Thunderbolts, like the reſt of 
the Gods. They likewiſe us d to ſwear by his Name, 


— 


iu 


and that with ſo much Veneration, that a Man might 
ſafer forſwear himſelf by Fapiter than by the 1 4 
ror's Genius, as Minutius Felix obſerves. They like- 
wite ſwore by the Empreſſes, as we are inform d by 
Dion Caſſins, who tells us, that Caligula permitted the 
Women to ſwear by Drufila. This Honour of 3 | 
ing the Deceasd Emperor was begun by Auguſtus for 
Julius Ceſar ; but Auguſtus, it ſeems, had not the Pa- 
tience to ſtay for his Apotheoſss till he was dead, but 
would needs have Temples and Prieſts, and be repre- 
ſented in the Figure w 4 a Deity while he was living ; 
and was likewiſe ſo extravagant, as to preſcribe the 
Place and other Circumſtances of his own Worſhip; 
which Ambitious Diſtraction was afterwards mutated. 
Caligula and Domitian. * Sueton. in Jul. Ce). cap. 88. 
70 lik 59, 60. Herodian Hiff. lib. 4. Roſinus Antiq. 
Rom. &c. 
* APPIUS (Gaudius) or (Jauſus, à Roman Sena- 


tor: He was made Conſul a ſecond time with Q. Bar- 


batus F. eee in the Year of Rome 283. The Tri- 
bune YViftorius, or Liftorias, being of a Turbulent Hu- 
mour, work'd up the Commonwealth to a Mutiny. 


In the beginning or the Year 284, the Tribunes char- 


ged 14 Claudius with putting a publick Contempt 
upon the People: They likewiſe charg d him with fo- 
menting Seditions, with the Murther of Genutius, one 
of the Commonalty, and that he had maliciouſſy oc- 
caſion d their late Defeat againſt the Yolſci. * 
audius appear d at his Tryal with his uſual Stiffneſs 
and Spirit, at which thoſe that Impeach d him, and 
his Judges, were very much ſurpriz d; and notwith- 
ſtanding they did their utmoſt to deſtroy him, the 


Sentence was put off till another Meeting. Some days 


after, while the Buſineſs was depending, he fell ill 
and died. Some ſay, Le haſten d his own Death to 
prevent the Infamy of being Caſt; But tho the Com- 
mon People hated him mortally, they were not w1l- 


ling to proſecute his Memory, but ſuffer d his Fune- 


ral to be perform'd with the Reſpect due to his Qua- 
lity, notwithſtanding the Tribunes of the People did 
what they could to oppoſe it. * Plutarch in Vit. Publ. 
_ Halicarn. Livy, Florus, Cc. Vid. Engl. Morery, 

ol. I. 7 „ 

* APPIUS (Glaudius) a Roman Senator, Son of 
him laſt- mentioned, but who fell ſhort of the Cha- 
racter of his Father: He was ſo unfortunate as to be 
Tranſported by his Fancy into an Amour, which Pat- 
ſion puſh'd him upon ſuch Crimes, as at laſt made 
him loſe both his Honour and his Life. Some Au- 
thors are of Opinion, that this was the ſame Appius 
Claudius who was Conſul in the Year of Rome 294, 
with Valerius Publicola II. who dying in his Office, 
Titus Quim ius Cincinatus was choſen in his room: But 
in all hkelyhood this was Appiuss Brother; for the 
Conſul of the Year 294 is call d Sabinus alle, to 
let us know that he was the Eldeſt of the Family, and 
Son of Appius Claudius of Regillum in the Country of 
the Sabines; whereas the Claudius before us was Sur- 
nam d Crafſinus : But let this be as it will, in the Year 
of Rome 300, the Government ſent three Ambaſſadors 
into Greece to collect the Laws of that Country, out 
of which afterwards they made their Twelve Tables. 
In the Year 302, they return'd, and then the Year 
tollowing the Synod made an Act for the chooſing of 
ſome Perſons of Conſideration and Character to Go- 
vern inſtead of the Conſuls : In purſuanee of this 
Act, they pitch'd upon Ten Senators, whom they cal- 
led Decem Viri, which Magiſtrates had the Sovereign 
Authority, and held it for the Year 303 and 304; 
but how they loſt it, with the remainder of this Ap- 
pins's Life, tee Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 

APPRENT CII; thoſe who were Novices or 
Learners of any Trade or Profeſſion. Sir Henry Spel- 
man takes notice of a Diſtinction between Apprenticii 
ad Legem, and Apprenticii ad Barras, among the com- 
mon Lawyers; The latter were fo call'd, becauie after 
Seven Years Admiſſion in the Inns of Court, or there- 
abouts, they were permitted to plead at the Bar; But 
thoſe call d Apprenticii ad * were Perions ot lon- 
ger ſtanding in the Law, and who had read publickly 
upon their Profeſſion. Sir Henry Spelman @mplaining 
ot the great Number of Lawyers in his time, tells us, 
upon Recol lection, that he had obterv'd in Forte ſcue, 
who liv'd in the Reign of King Edward VI. that there 
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was about Two thouſand Students in the Inns of | 


Court, taking the leſſer, or Longer Inns, into the 
Number: This (days he) was a vaſt Encreaſę in the 
compaſs of a Hundred Years, (eſpecially conſidering 
the Wars and unſettledneſs of thoſe Times); for in 
the Parliament Writs 20 Edward I. Rot. 5. we find this 


Order endors'd, De Attornatis & Apprenticiis D. Rex | 


Injunxit. F. de Mettingham, & Sociis ſuis, quod ipſi, per 


eorum Diſcretionem, provideant & ordinant certum Nu- 


merum de quolibet Comitatu de Melioribus & Legalioribus, & 
libentius addiſcentibus ſecundum quod intellexerint quod Cu- 
rie ſue, & Populo de Regno melins valere poterit, & majus 
com modum fuerit ; & quod ipſi quos ad hoc Elegerint Curiam 
ſequantur, & ſe de Negotiis in eadem Curia intromittant, & 
alii non. Et videtur Agi & equs Conſilio quod Septies viginti 
Sufficere poterint. Apponant tamen prafati Fuſticiarii plu- 
res fi viderint eſſe faciendum, vel Numerum Anticipent & 


de aliis remanentibus fiat per Diſcretionem eorundem Fuſti- 


ciariorum, & c. In Engliſh thus: Concerning the A 


John de Mettingham, and his Brethren, the 
ont of every County, Authorize and Appoint a certain Num- 
ber of the moſt Sufficient and beſt Qualify'd in tbeir Profeſ- 
fron, of the Barriſters and Attorneys above-mentioned, as 
theſe Jndges ſhall think mot proper to do the Buſineſs of 
their Courts, and mo$t convenient for the Advantage of the 
Realm and People ; and that the Perſons thus pitch'd upon 
Judges above-mentioned, ſhall attend their Courts, 

and be allow'd to practiſe in the ſame, and no others. The 
1 are likewiſe of Opinion, That 4 hundred 

and jorty of theſe Lawyers are enum for the whole Number; 
however tis lejt to the Fudges above-mention'd to Licenſe 
more or fewer, as they ſhall fee convenient : And as for the 
ret of the Profeſſion who remain over and above, the 
Taudges may disþoje of em as they think fit, &c. In Cuſtod. 
Camerar. Scacca. Farther, Sir Henry Spelman obſerves, 
That King Henry IV. forbad the chuſing of any Bar- 


riſter or Lawyer to ſerve in the Parliament held at 


Coventry upon the Sixth of October, in the Sixth Year 
of his Reign, as appears not only trom our Chroni- 
cles, but No the Parliament Writs directed to ever 

High Sheriff, Dated the 25th of Auguft, in the Fifth 


Year of his Reign, in theſe Words; Nolumus autem 


quod in, five aliquis alius Vice-Comes Regni noſtri preditti, 
aut Apprenticius ſive aliquis alius Homo ad Legem aliqua- 
liter fit Electus, Cc. 9 hence we may obſerve, 
That the King ſeems then to have had a great Power 
in vor the Parliament Writs, and limiting the 
Choice of Counties and Corporations. * Spelman, 
Archeol. Gloſſar. | 

APPROPRIATION, is the Severing of a Be- 
neſice Eccleſiaſtical, which Originally, in the Nature of 
it, is Faris Divini & in Patrimonio nullius, to the pro- 
per and perpetual uſe of ſome Religious Houſe, Dean 
and Chapter, Biſhop or College. Appropriations 
ſeem to be no Elder in England than the Reign of 
William the Conqueror: For then the Parochial Clergy 
being commonly Saxons, and the Biſhops and Tempo- 
ral Nobility Normans, they did not ſcruple to impo- 
veriſh the inferior Clergy, to enrich the Monaſteries, 
which were generally the Preferments of that Conque- 
ring Nation : And this Doctor Stilling fleet takes to be 
the true Reaſon of the multitude of Appropriations of 
Two thirds of the Tyths in the Norman Times, 
Where the Churches and Tyths were Appropriated ro 
a Monaſtery, the Vicar had only ſuch a Competency 
as the Biſhop thought fit to allow, till Vicaridges 
came to be Endow'd : This Humour of Appropriating 
took ſo much among the Norman Nobility, that the 
Parochial Clergy were reduc d to ſo low a Condition, 
that Pope Alexander IV. complain d of it, as the Bane 


of Religion, and Deſtrutiion of the — and as a Poy- 


fon which had infected the whole Nation. By the Law af 
England, the Biſhop had a Right to provide a compe- 
tent Maintenance tor the ſupplying the Cure upon an 
T_T This Point is decided by an unqueſtio- 
nable Authority, 9 Car. I. Ihe Controverſy was 
brought before the King - Bench in the Caſe of Thorn- 


burgh and Hitchcort, (Rolls 2. 337.): The Vicar com- 


plain d that the Church was Appropriated, and that 
e wanted a proper Maintenance. A Prohibition was 
pray'd, but deny'd upon this Ground, that the Vicar 


* 


Roman King, was the fir 


Tepula, which the 


long. 
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compel the Ipropriator to make it greater; becauſe in 
all Appropriations that Power was reſerv'd to the Ordi- 
nary. And ſo in the Year-Books it is allow'd; that the 
Ordinary may encreaſe or diminiſh the Vicar's Portion, 
> E. 3. J. 28. Neither is this Privilege taken from the 

iſhop by the Statute of Diſſolution, 31 H. VIII. c. 13. 
For there's an expreſs Salvo for all Rights, Claims, 
Intereſts, &c. of all Perſons and Bodies Politick. x Sril- 
H WN Ecclefiaftical Caſes, &c. See Peculiars. 

' AQUARIUS, the Eleventh Sign in the Zodiac 
next to Capricorn; it riſes upon the 16th - of, Fanuary. 
Mythologiſts make Ganymede ſhine in this Conſtella- 
tion; for Fupiter being taken with his Beauty, or- 
der d an Eagle to truſs him, and bring him into the 


| Skies, where this pretended Deity made him his Cup- 


bearer, Virgil, Georgie. lib. 3. Ovid lib. 2. Faſter. 
Hoffman, &c. 


c | 
QU ADUCT, a Conveyance to bring the Wa- 


YH ] | the Ap- ter from one place to another, either from a River or 
prenticii ( or Barriſters  ) and Attorneys, the King Com- 
mand. 


Fudges, That, according to their Diſcretion, they ſhall, 


a Spring to ſome Town or Caſtle. *Tis hard to know 
the preciſe time when Aquæducts were firſt made at 
Rome. According to Pliny, Ancus Martius, the Fourth 
t that brought Water from a 
Fountain call'd Auſeia, which was afterwards, from 
his Name, call'd Aqua Martia. Frontinus, who liv'd 
under the Emperor Mirva, and has wrote a large 
Treatiſe upon this Subject, makes Appius (laudius the 
Cenſor, together with MA. Plautius Venox, the Contri- 
vers of the firſt Auaduct. Theſe Men in the Lear 
441, under the Conſulſhip of M. Valerius and P. De- 


cius, built a Stone Conveyance, Arched, call'd in La- 


tine Subſtractiones, Opera Arcuata, & Camarati Arcus : 
The Water was convey'd ſometimes in Chanels of 
Brick and Stone, as we have obſerv'd, ſometimes in 
Potters Clay, and ſometimes in Lead. 
The Heighth of the Aquedatt of the Agua Martia 
was level with the top of Mount Viminal, and that 


of Aqua Appia was rais'd a Hundred Foot above the 


Ground. Some have reckon'd up Fourteen Aguadatts 
of admirable Structure, which tupply'd Rome with 
Water; but Frontinus, who was the grand Overſeer of 
theſe Works under the Emperor Nerva, tells us there 
were but Nine Aquæducts in his time at Rome. 
The firſt was that which convey'd the Aqua Appia, 
ſo calld from Appius Claudius, Cenſor, who brought 
Water from {ſeveral Places in the Territory of Freſcati 
about Seven or Eight Miles trom Rome, and trom 
thence convey'd it in Canals and Arches 1nto the City. 
The Current of this Water from the Spring-head to 
the Sabini, near the Porta ter Gemina, was a Eleven 
thouſand, a Hundred and ninety Paces long: Twas 
divided at Rome near Mons Teſtaceus into Twenty Re- 
ſervatories or Water-houſes, call d Caftella, and after- 
wards by Pipes convey d into ſeveral Quarters of the 


City. 1 

The ſecond was that of the Water of the old Tive- 
rone call'd Anio Vetus, begun by the Cenior M. Cu- 
rius Dentatus in the Year 481, under the Contulthip 
of Septimus Carbilius and L. Papyrizs, and at laſt fi- 


niſhd by Fulvius Flaccus, the Grand Overſeer of the 


Conduits. The Canal began about Twenty Miles from 
Rome above Tivoli, and held a Courte ot Forty two 
thouſand, Two hundred eighty ſeven Paces. This 
Water tery'd only to wath withal,. and to water Gar- 
dens and Cattel. 

The third Aquæduct was that of the Aqua Martia, 


finiſh'd by Martius, Surnam'd Rex, and begun by An- 


cus Martius the King. This Water was brought from 
the Fountain Piconia, lying in the fartheſt Paris ot the 
Mountains of Peligni: The length ot its Courſe was 
Sixty one thouſand, Seven hundred and ten Paces. 


Twas brought into the Town by the Porta Eſquilina, 
and having turniſh'd two Hills of Xone, the Yiminal 


and Quirinal, it emptied it {elf into One and fifty Ci- 
ſterns, ror the Convenience of many Parts of the City, 
this Water being the cleareſt and beſt to drink. Thus 
Aquedutt was built in the Six hundred and ninth 
Year of Rome, under the Conſulſhip of Sulpicius Gai- 
ba, and Aurelius Cotta. 2 
The fourth Aguæduct was that of the Water calld 
Cenſors Cn. Servilius Scipio, and 


L. Caſſins Longinus, convey d from the Terri ory, ot 


| icar | Freſcati to the Capitol, being Twelve chouſand Faces 
d reaſon for his Suit, and that the Ordinary might | 1 of 
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The Fifth was that of Agua Julia, which A. Agrip 
p« built in the Reign of Auguſtus, and had the Name 
of the Family of that Prince. | 


The Sixth was that of Aqua Virgins, ſo calld, be- 


cauſe a young Maid firſt diſcover d its Spring-head to 
the Soldiers when they wcre ſearching tor Water, as 
Frontinas tells us in his Firſt Book of Aquedwtts. 
This was alſo the Work of Agrippa, which he finiſh d 
in twelve Months, and about thirteen Years after the 
making of the former. Its Canal began about eight 
Miles from Rome, in the Territory of Taſculum, near 
the Bridge Salaro, running Fourteen thoutand one 
hundred and five Paces. It paſs d through the Campus 
Martins, and empty d it {elf into many Citterns for 
the Convenience of ſeveral Wards of the Ciry. This 
Water is to this day call'd Aua Virgins, and is the 
only. ancient Agquæduct remaining; Fope Nicholas V. 
repair'd it. . | 
The Seventh Aquæduct was that of a Lake call'd 
"Alferina, Four thouſand Paces d fant from Nome, and 
Six Miles to the Right hand from the /i Appia. 
This was the Work of Auguſtus, and from him call d 
Via Auguſta. It {erv'd only to fill the Circus for the 
Naumachie or Sea-Fights, and for watering Gardens. 


The Eighth was begun by the Emperor Caligula, but 


jeft unfiniſh'd by his being murder'd. Claudius, his 
Succeſſor, thought the Deſign too Noble not to carry 
it on. Pliny never mentions this Work but with 
great Admiration. It convey'd the Water of two 
fine Springs call'd Cæruleus and Curtius, which were 
in the Country of the Latins, Thirty eight thouſand 
Paces diftant from Rome, holding its Courſe for Forty 
fix thouſand Paces through many Arches which met 
all in the Porta Nevia, and rife as high as Mount A- 
dentine. This Water was — Claudia, from Claulius, 
and was very good to drink. ; 
The Ninth os alſo begun by Caligula, and finiſh'd 
by Claudius in the ſame Year with the former. It 
brings the Water from a Place farther off than any of 
the reſt, and no leſs than Sixty two thouſand Paces 
from the. City. The firſt Arches were laid 1n, at a 
muddy River call'd Tiverone or Anio, from which 
another AquedafF was formerly made, this latter be- 
ing call'd Anio Novus. Now for the Purging theſe 
muddy Waters, Claudias contrivd a Pond, wherein 
the Mud might ſettle to the bottom, which was call'd 
Piſcina Limaria, dug about Four thoutand Paces from 
the River ; but notwithſtanding all this Care, when 
the Rains fell, the Water came to Rowe very thick. 
Theſe two laſt Aguæducts were fit for a great Prince 
to undertake, as well for the Heighth and Magnifi- 
cence, as for the exceſſive Expences laid out upon em, 
which, 2ccording to the Computation of Figenere, 
amounted to Thirteen millions eight hundred teventy 
five thouſand Crowns. Vicit Antecedentes Aquarum 
Duclut noviſſimum Impendium Operis inchoati a Caligula 


& peratli a Claudio; quippe a Lapide quadrageſimo ad 


eam excel ſitatem ut in omnes Urbis montes leverentur, &c. 


Theſe are the Nine Aquæducts which Frontinus Treats 
of, that had Thirteen thouſand five hnndred ninety 
four Pipes, which he calls Quinaires, being one Inch 
in Diameter, and three in Circumferenre. The firſt 


| word of two the Partition and Diſtribution of theſe 


Waters into the ſeveral Wards, and private Houſes. 
Now ghe Romans, in the ſeveral Diviſions of their 
City, had their Reſervatories or Water-Houfes call'd 
the Dividicula or Caſtella, into which the Waters em- 


ptied themſelves, and from whence they were con- 


* 


made One hundred and thirty of. theſe Water-Houſes, 
ornamented with Statues and Marble Pillars. 

There were Overſeers appointed to take care of this 
Affair, call'd Caſtellani, who diſtributed the Waters 
by Conduits and Pipes into ſeveral places of the City, 
and alto to private Houtes, preventing any private 
Perſon from making uſe of the Water without Leave; 
which was granted, upon condition of a certain Du- 
ty to be paid, being more or leſs according to the 
Quantity 'of Water any one had a mind to have, 
Marlianus informs us, that Agrippa was the firſt who 
invented this Partition of the Waters, as well for the 
Uſe of the Publick as for private Perſons: The Reve- 
nue of theſe Waters, according to the Computation 
of Vigenere, amounted Yearly to Six millions two 
hundred and fifty thouſand Crowns. * Koſinus, Ra- 
phael, Fabretti, &c. | 

*AQUILEIA, a City in Lal in Friuli. This 
Town, beſides the Largeneſs of its Compaſs, and o- 
ther Advantages, has been very Eminent for its Pre- 
lates. St. Marl, according to the old Tradition, foun- 
ded this Church. Hermagoras was his immediate Suc- 
ceſſor, and afterwards Hilarins, Chryſogonus, Theodorns, 
V alerianus, Crowatius, Biſhops of this Town, are all 
counted Saints. Fortunatianus, another Biſhop of this 
Town, who had formerly been ſo zealous for the Or- 
thodox Party, was afterwards gain'd by the Arians, 
and was one of the firſt who help'd Pope Liberius to 
miſcarry, as St. Ferome obſerves. The Church of A- 
quileia hated this Revolting from the Catholick Belief, 
but afterwards, as Morery will have it, had the Mis- 
fortune to fall into Schiſm; this happen d in the Year 
553, upon the occaſion of the Diſpute concerning 
the Three Chapters. I have elſewhere obſery'd, that 
theſe Three Chapters were written by Theodorus Mop- 


Edeſſa. The General Council of Chalcedon admit- 
ted the two laſt Biſhops to Communion, upon their 


ftanding, in the Fifth General Council at Conftanting- 
ple, in the Year 553, the Three Chapters were con- 


this, there were great Complaints made, That theſe 
Anathema's were not conſiſtent with the Poctrines of 
the Council of Chalcedon: That they had cenſur'd 


| Graves, and condemn'd the Three Chapters, which had 
paisd current for a long time. The Biſhops of 1fria, 


Aquileia, and notwithſtanding the Ptohibition of 


Writing againſt the Proceedings of the Fifth General 
Council, with Reference to the Three Chapters. Pe- 
lagins I, who ſucceeded Vigilius, found it impractica- 
ble to ſatisfy thele Remonſtrances; upon which he 


Aqedatt of the Aqua Appia had Six hundred ninety 4 complain d to the Emperor, and got tome of theſe 


four Pipes. The Anio vetus or the Tiverone had a Thou- 


ſand nine hundred eighty one: That of the Agua | 


Martia had a Thouſand teven hundred forty one: 
The Tepula had Four thouſand four hundred fifty 
two: The Julia, ſeven hundred fifty five: The Aqua 
Virgo, Two thouſand five hundred and four: The 
Aljetina, Five hundred ninety two: The Claudia and 
Anio Novus, Four thouſand eight hundred eighty two, 
Of all theſe Pipes, there were only One thouſand 
three hundred and fifty which convey'd Water tor 
the City; the reſt were for the Benefit of the Coun- 
ay. 

There are other Aquæducts made at Rome ſince Fron- 
tinuss time. Pope Pius IV. built one in the Year 


1563, which brought Water at Eight Miles diftance | 


from Rome, between Tivoli and Preneſte : Tis thought 
to be the ancient Alſietina. Sixtus Quintus hkewile 
built an Aquæduct of the Aqua Felix in the Year 
1581, as appears by an Inſcription upon an Arch near 
the Gate of St. Lawrence. | e 
And now it may not be unproper to mention in a 


Schiimatical Prelates, as he call'd em, confin d: But 


ttanding, which continued till Pope Gregory the 
Great, and afterwards Pope Sergius made a ſhift to 
take up the Quarrel ; the Gar being not perfectly 
laid aſlecp till the Year 698, before which time, the 
diſtatisfyd Biſhops made the Archbiſhop of Aquileia 
their Patriarch, and own'd him as the Head of their 
Communion. This Title of Patriarch being not ta- 
| ken till atter the breaking with the Pope. When the 

Lombards came into Italy, the Patriarch retir d to Gra- 
do; upon which, the Townſmen that ſtay d at Aqui- 
leia 1et up another. This gave occaſion to a new 
' Schiſm. And here, the Pope countenanc'd the Claim 
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him who fat at Aquileia : The Conſequences of this 
Diviſion were very untoward; tis true, the Diſpute 
| was tometimes taken up, but to little purpoſe, for the 
Miſunderſtandings broke out again, and the Dukes 
ot Friuli did what they could to keep on the Divi- 
lion» Afterwards Pepo, Patriarch of Aquileia, was a 


great 


eee e ang er bp, 


Jags, Theodoret Biſhop of Cyrus, and Ibas Bithop 
O 


making a Confeſſion of their Faith. But notwith- 


demn'd at the Emperor Fuſtinians Inſtance. Upon 


Men, who did not deſerve it, after they were in their 


Liguria, the State of Venice, and ſome others, met at 


Pope Vigilius, they took the freedom to Proteſt in 


this Rigour ſerv'd only to heighten the Miſunder- 


of the Prelate of Grado, and the Lombards ſtood for 
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great Friend and Benefactor to this See; for he not 
only brought the two Churches to a good Correſpon- 
dence, but, being the Emperor Conrade the Second's 
Chancellor, he was ſo much in this Prince's Favour, 
that he granted the Dutchy of Friuli and the Marqui- 
ſate of Itria to him and his Succeſſors. *Tis ſaid, that 
Pepo wall'd Aguileia, and built a ſtately Church calld 
St. Mary's, and ſettled a Maintenance for a great man 

Clerks to perform Divine Service int. Henry III, and 
Henry IV, who ſucceeded Conrade in the Empire, agreed 
to * had been done in favour of the Patriarchs of 
Aquileia; but the Air of the Town being very un- 
wholeſome, the Prelates afterward ſettled at Udina, 
which they call'd New Aquileia, making one Corpo- 
ration of the Boroughs of both Towns: But after- 
wards Old Aquileia was, as it were, quite foriaken, as 
I have obſerv'd elſewhere ; an Patriarch came 
thither once a Year to perform Divine Seryice. The 
Earls of Goritia endeavouring to make themſelves Ma- 
ſters of Friuli, took ſeveral Places by their Advantage 
of an Intelligence with ſome of the Inhabitants ; but 
God punith'd the Poſterity for the Death of their Pa- 
triarch Bertrand Guaſco, whom they aflaſſinated at Ri- 
The ſucceeding 
Bithops, particularly Cardinal Philip d Alengon, (who 
jat in the Year 1336) forc'd their Revolted Subjects to 
their Duty; but then the Patriarchs of Agaileia loſt 


pen'd to engage himiclt headily in a War againſt Ve- 
nice, in hopes of the Aſſiſtance of the Hungarians, his 


Contederates; Count Philippi de Arcelli, General of the 


Forces of the Republick, Oaſted the Patriarch of his 
Dominions, and thus the Venetians planted their Stan- 
dard of St. Mark upon the Ruines of St. Mark's Suc- 


ceſſors, who from that time were torc'd to be Subjects 
to this Republick: And thus we have got through 


the remarkable Eccleſiaſtical Revolutions of Agmileia. 
* Candido Mem, d Aquil. Sabellico Antiq. d Aquil. & En- 


niad. Luitprand. Paulus Diaconus, Blondus, Platina. Ba- 


ronius, &c. See Engl. Morery, Vol. J. 

AQUILIA Severa, ( Fulia) was a very hand- 
ſome Veltal Virgin, the Emperor Heliogabalus falling 
in Love with her, marry'd her; notwithſtanding 
twas counted no leſs than Sacrilege among the Ko- 
mans, but -this Prince never boggld at any Crime. 
He was Jo far from repenting tor what he had done, 
that he bragg d, That ſince he was High-Prieſt him- 
lelf, he marry'd this Veſtal Virgin on pg. th that 
he might have a Divine Iſſue between em: But being 
unconſtant in his Liberty, he divorc'd her in a little 
time, and afterwards marry'd her again. She is fu 
pos'd to be Daughter of 2 Sabinus. There are 
Top er Medals of this Aquilia S vera, with the Tute- 
lar Genius of Alexandria upon the Reverſe. * Hero- 
275 Lampridius. Xiphilin in Heliog. Triſtan Comment. 

11107. 2 | 5 
AQUILIUõs, (C) Surnamed Tuſcus, a Roman 
Conſul, was a General of Reputation. He was Con- 
tul with T.Sicinins Sabinus in the 267th Year of Rome. 
This latter had the Honour of a Triumph for defea- 
ting the Yolſci, for which Victory he paid dear; but 
Aquilias, who conquer d the Hernici with a great deal 
lets Difficulty, was allow'd no more than the reſpect 
of an Ovation. F $4 

The Family of the Aqwilii was one of the moſt No- 
ble and Ancient in Nome, one of which, who was 
Son to Collatinas's Silter, declar'd. for Tarquinius Super- 
bus after he was depos d. Beſides the Conſul above- 
mention'd, there were ſeveral other great Men of this 
Family, whole Worth preterr'd em to the. higheſt 
Poſts of the Government: As L. Aquilius Corvus, who 
was a Military Tribune in the 360th Year of Rome, 
C. Aquilius Florus was Conſul in the Year of Rome 
495, Who, with his Partner Lucius Cornelius Scipio, de- 
tcated the Cn thaginians at Corſica. L. Aguilius was Præ- 
tor in Sicily in the Year 578, Marcus Aguilius Nepos 
was Conſul with C. Sempronius Tuditanus in the Year 
625: This Aguilius had a great Diſpute with Perpen- 
na, who chaleng d a Triumph for having defeated 


"ot: ies 


_ Frinli, Anno 1420, by the Imprudence of Luigi Techio, - 
who then govern d the Patriarchate , this Prelate hap- 


= 


Ariſtonicus, who pretended to be Attalns's Son, Aqui» 


lius alledg'd, That he had no Right to this Honour, 


becauſe he did not finiſh his Victory till after his 


Conlu'ſhip was determip d. Perpenna happening to 


{ 
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| dye while the Cauſe was depending, ape the 
[ 


Romans from the Inconyenience of refuſing a Triumph 
to a brave General. . made an end of the Re- 
mainder of the War in Ala, but he is ſaid to have 
made uſe of Diſhonourable Expedients, rticularly, 
that he poiſon d the * 's Springs: to conclude, 
AM. Aguilius was Conſul with Marius in the Year 655, 
* Livy, Florns, Tuſtin, Plutarch, GS. whe 
AQUILIUS Gals, of the Family above- 
mention'd, was an eminent er and Contempo- 
rary with Tulh. He ſtudy d the Law under Q. Mu- 
tivs the High-Prieſt, and being a Man of extraordina- 
ry Parts, was oue of the moſt celebrated Orators of 
his Time. He had a Commiſſion to fit Judge in ſe- 
veral nice Cauſes, and acquited himſelt very much 
to Satisfaction. He ſhew'd his Honeſty in Q. Vitellius 
Varro's Cafe, who being like to die, order d his Exe- 
cutors to pay a great Sum of Money to his Wench 
Octacilia 184 the Conſideration of a Debt; but 
Varro happening to recover, the Huſſey challeng d 
the Money, pretending that Varro had acknowledg'd 
it borrow'd of her: But Aguilius Gallus diſcover d the 
Cheat of the Allegation, and wrote a Diſcourſe, De 
Dolo Malo, upon this Occaſion. He likewiſe wrote, 


De Poſthumorum Inſtitutione; De Stipulatinne; and ſeve- 


ral other Pieces cited in the Codes and Digeſts, N 
tilius in Vit. Furiſc. 535 i ; . 

Some Authors are of Opinion, That Aquilius Gal- 
lus brought in the Bill for the Lex Aguilia de Damno 
Izjuriæ; but this is a Miſtake, for that Law was made 


a great while before the time of this Azuiliut. 


AQU II. IA. Sacrifices which the Romans of- 
fer d to Fapiter for Rain. The Prieſts that were con- 
cern'd in the Ceremony, were call'd Agnilicis, Tertul- 
lian, in his Apologetick, rallies the Romans for this Su- 
perſtition: jp Ax ia Jovi Immolatts, &c. cap. 40. 

YAQUITAINE, a Province of ancient Gaul; 


*twas firſt gain d by Craſſus Fulins Ceſar's Quæſtor or 


Pay-Maſter-General. ear, in his Commentarics, 
ſtretches the Extent of this Country a little too far, 


when he makes it equal to the other two Diviſions: of” ' 
Gaul for the Bounds of it, by his own-Geography, - 


are too ſtrait for ſo large a Proportion. 1 80 en 


larg d the Province, and other Emperors following 


his Example, threw in as much more Country as 
they thought convenient. The Aquitaine of Auguſtus 


reach d up to the Loire, and there being Fourteen Na- 
| Uons ox 


| lans from the Loire to the Garronne, he threw 
Six of em into the Old Aquitaine, i. e. Thoſe of Bour- 
deaux, of Agen, Angouleme, Xaintes, Poitiers and Peri- 

He call'd this Country Aquitania Secunda, or 


p- | the Second Aquitaine, which both in Situation and Va- 


lue was more properly the Firſt; Of the other Eight 


rſt; 
remaining Cities, i. e. Bourges, Clermont, Rodez,, Albi, 


Cahors, Limoges, Mende and I Pay, lying between the 
Loire and the Tarn; of theſe, I fay, he made a new 
Province, and call'd it Aquitania Prima, or the Firſt 


| Aquitaine. Afterwards the Emperor Adrian, either to 


gratify ſome Courtier with a new Employment, or 
to bring the Country into a better N made 
2 Third Aquitaine out of the Two old Ones, by taking 
from the Province of Bourdeaux, the Nine Clans whic 

dwelt between the Garonne and the Pireneans ; and 
this is that Country which was call'd: Novem Popula- 
nia, Becauſe of the Nine Nations or Clans, of which 
it conſiſts: There were nne elve Ci- 
ties in this Country, as appears by de Votitia of the 
Roman Empire, i. e. Euſe, Auch, Dax or Acgs, Lecture, 
Aire, Bayonne, Cominges, Coſſerans, Tarbe, Bajas, Bearn, 
and Oleron. Authors are divided about the Names of 
theſe Nine Clans of Novem Populania; and here, Orte- 
lius, Vinetus, Scaliger, Papyrius Maſonut, and Father 
Monette, are all miſtaken, as Peter de Marca proves, 
in whole Opinion, theſe Nine Clans were the Tarbel- 
lians, the Bourghers of Exe, of Auch, Baſas, Bearn, 
Aire, Bigorre, and Cominges, Which was then join d to 
Cofſerans ; this Diviſion of Aquitaine and Novem Po- 
palania, with its Twelye Cities, 8 to the time 

of the Emperor Honorius. The Goths-were after ward 
poſſeſs d of this Country, till they were expell d by 
Clovis, who left em in Foſſeſſion of Sptimania, gran- 
ted em by the Emperor Honorius, contentin bunlelf 
with diſpoſſeſſing em of what they had urpd in 


Gaul. - Clovis dy ing in the Year 511, and dividing his 


Domt- 
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Dominions oc br four Sons, Aquitaine fell to the 
ſhare of Aodomir King of Orleance, who, being kill d, 
Anno 524. and his Sons Thibaud and Gontier Murther'd, 
his Kingdom fell to his Brothers. Clotaire I. had the 
reateſt part of Aquitaine, which he left to Cherebert; 
it this Prince dying at Blaye in the Vear 570. his 
Brothers, Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic I. having no 
good Underſtanding amongſt themſelves, ſplit the 
Country into ſo many Shares that they had like to 
have ruin d it. Clotaire II. call'd the Towng and the Great, 
re· united all theſe Cantons, and left em to his Son 
Dagobert I. Anno 628. This Dagobert gave part of 
Aquitaine to his Brother Cheribert or Aribert, who died 
without Iſſue about the Year 631: And thus theſe 
rovinces Reverted to the Crown of France, in which 
they continued till the Year 668. or 670. i. e. till af- 
ter the Death of Clotaire III. And then the Gaſcoignes, 
who dwelt at the Foot of the Pireneans, perceiving 
the difficulty Ebroine the Mayor of the Palace had to 
get his Maſter Clovis's Title acknowledg'd, whoclaim'd 
as Son to Clovis II. The Gaſcoines, 1 ſay, finding things 
thus Embroil'd, and perceiving the Towns of Nævem- 
populania without Gariſons, ſeiz d upon ſome of em. 
And Fredegarius informs us, That ſome of the Great 
Men, being Baniſh'd the Court by Ebroine, retir d to 
the Gaſeoignes, and puſh'd em to a Rebellion; and 
that this part of Aquitaine, which was beyond the 
Garonne, went into the Revolt, as well as ſome Towns 
on this ſide: This was the Country afterwards call'd 
Gaſcony, as J have elſewhere obſerv'd. In the mean 
time, theſe People ſet up a Duke of their own, one 
Lupus, formerly an Officer under King Chilperic, be- 
ing one of thoſe whom the Mayor of the Palace had 
Baniſh'd the Court. Eudes his Son, or as ſome will 
Have it, his Son-in-Law, growing more powerful, 
took the Title of Duke of Aquitaine, and brought al- 
moſt all the Provinces on this {ide the Garonne under 
his Juriſdiction. Charles Martel conquer d Aquitaine in 
728. afterwards defeated the Sarazens at the Battle of 
Tours in 732. And Exdes, dying in {> han was — 
fectly at ſiberty to Diſpoſe of this Country. But 
Charles Martel being of a generous Humour, he 
made a Grant of it to Hunnaut, Son of Eudes, who 
took it upon Condition of Fealty, Homage, and Ser- 
vice to Charles Martel and his Poſterity. However, 
Hunnaut went off from his Engagements, and took the 
Field againſt Pepin. Tis true, he got nothing byt, 
being defeated in 744; This Mistortune made him 
row Splenatick and Retire into a Monaſtery, G aiffer 
is Son ſucceeded him, upon whom Pepin made War, 
which lafted from the Year 758. to 768. when the 
whole Country was Conquer d. Hunnaut perceiving | 
all was loft, but being not without hopes of retriev- 
ing his Sons Affairs, left his Monaſtery, and prevail'd 
with part of Aquitaine to appear for him; But Charle- 
magne, who ſucceeded his Father Pepin, march'd into | 
the Country againſt him, and fimiſh'd the War 1n 769. 
Hunaut retreated to Lupus Duke of Gaſcony, who be- 
ing afraid of diſ-obliging Charlemagne, durſt not un- 
dertake his Protection, but being order d to deliver 
him up, was glad to comply for his own Security ; 
and thus the Poſterity of Hunaut was outed of Aqui- | 
taine. Oikenart notit. utrinſq; Gaſcon. De Marka Pa- 
Fr. Maſſon. Cluvier, &c. See Englith Morery, Vol. I. 
ARABET, or Orbotec, a Town 1n Crim-Tartary, 
ſtanding near the Palus Meotis, 20 Miles North from 
Kirky, 'Tis fortify'd with two Caſtles, and is the 
Place where the Han, or Cham, keeps his Stud of 
Horſes, which are reckon'd to amount to Seventy 
Thouſand. * A Syſteme of Geography, Ce. 
ARACHO SIA, a City not far from the Maſſa- 
getes, built by Semiramis, call d Cophen, from the River 
Cophe, which runs into the Indus. Tis likewiſe a Pro- 
vince beyond the River Indus mention d by Pliny and 
Strabo. Candahar was formerly call d race It 
belong d, till lately, to the Perſian Kings, but now 
*tis part of the Dominions of the Mogul. Hoſfman. 
ARACYNTHUS, a Mountain in Acarnania, 
according to Pliny; but Stephanus places it in Beoria. 
Tis mention'd by Virgil, Eclog. 2. | | 


Amphion Dyrcens in Afteo Aracyntho, 


of Navarre, Caftile and Aragon, left ſeveral Children ; 


lonia, and died at Barcelona in December 7. 4 King 
Rene his Father liv d till 1480. leaving his Dominions 


e 


Mont Attens, when tis not in Attica And here, 
among all the variety of Opinions, that of Stephans, 
and Servint ſeems the beſt, who make Aracynthus a 
Mountain in Beoria ; for this agrees with the Senſe of 
the Verſe, it being moſt Natural, that Amphion, who is 
call'd Dyrcexs, that is, Beotian or Theban, ſhould ex- 
erciſe his Faculty of Muſick in a Mountain of Beoria ; 
But then what's to be done with the Epithet, taken, 
as tis ſuppos d, from Attica: And here de Ia Cerda 
diſengages himſelf by the Interpretation either of Ful- 
vins or Germanys : The Furſt tells ye, That Actæut 
„ be taken for Litoralis, as Acta is taken in the 5th 
neid of Virgil for Littus The ether takes Atexs 
for Saxoſus and Petrico ſus, according to the Import of 
word in Greek, in which Language am does 
not only ſignifie the Shore, but alſo a Rocky Craggy 
place. Hoffman. . 
ARAGON, a Kingdom in Spain; being a third 
part of the Ancient Diviſion of that Country, cal ld 
hay wen 'Tis bounded on the North with Navarre 
and France, from which it is ſeparated by the Pirenean 
Mountains; on the Eaſt with Catalonia; on the Welt 
with the two Cafiles ; and on the South with Valencia 
formerly the Kingdom of Aragon was only part of the 
Kingdom of Navarre. Sancho III. called the Great, King 
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Garcias IV. was King of Navarre, Ferdinand Raign'd 
in Caftile, and Ramirez had the —— of Ara- 
gon This Partition was made in the Year 1035. 
amirez, II. calbd the Monk, had only one Daughter, 
Petronilla, who, in the Year 1137. Married Raymond 
Berenger V. Count of Barcelona, Son of Raymond V. 
Count of Provence: Their Poſterity continued Princes 
of Aragon. Fohn I. Son to Peter IV. called the Cere- 
monious, by his third Wife Eleonor of Anjou, Married 
Toland de Barr, Daughter to Robert I. Duke of Barr, 
and of Mary of the Houſe of France; by this Mar- 
riage he had Iſſue Toland, of whom more afterwards : 
This Prince was firſt Married to Aaud of Armagnac, 
20 whom he had Iſſue, Fare, Married to Matthew 
unt of Fir. King John Died in May 1395. 
Upon his Death, Martin his younger Brother Uſurp d 
the Kingdom, which of Right belong d to his Neices. 
The Count de Foix levyd an Army to bring him to 
reaſon: This Count died without Iſſue, Anno 1399. 
Now the whole Right of the Kingdom was in Tol aud 
of Aragon, who Transferr'd it to Lewes II, of Anjou, 
King of Naples, &c. and Grandſon of John King of 
France, who Married this Toland at Arles in the year 
1400. Martin IV. died without Iſſue in 1412. and 
upon his deceaſe, the States of Aragon made choice of 
Ferdinand for their King, who was youngeſt Son of 
ohn I. King of Caftile, and of Eleanora of Aragon, 
aughter of Peter II. and Siſter of the Kings e 
and Martin, without taking any notice of the Right 
of Toland and her Succeſſors, 1 ſay her Succeſſors, for 
this Princeſs had Lemis III. and Renatus, both which 
Sons of hers took the Titles of Kings of Aragon The 
latter of theſe had Iſſue, John, who put in his Claim 
vigorouſly, and defeated the King of Aragon in Cata- 


to Charles du Maine, who dying the Year after, made 
King Lewis XI. his Sole Heir, and Devis'd all his 
Right and Title to Aragon to him. It is upon this 
Bequeſt that France founds her Pretenſions to the 
Kingdom of Aragon : In the mean time, theſe Do- 
minions, were, in the Year 1479. united with the 
Kingdoms of Cifiile and Leon, by the Intermarriage of 
Ferdinand V. with Iſabella of Caſtile, The Petty States 
of Sobrarb, Ripagorca, of which Ainſa 1s the Capital, 
are in Aragon. There are a great many Noble Fami- 
lies in Aragon. It has a great Council, an Inquiſi- 
tion, and ſeveral other Inferiour Courts of Judica- 
ture. * Strabo, Lib. 3. Ptolomy. Pomponins Mela. 
Merula Sandavall. Mariana. De Marca. Du Puy, &c. 
See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 
ARAMONT, (Gabriel) French Ambaſſador at 
Conſtantinople in the Reign of Henry II. He was a 
Gentleman of Gafeoign and acquitted himſelf well 
in his Imployment. he Conſtable Montmorency ha- 
ving Examin'd the Overture that Pope Pau III. made 
the French Court, That the only Expedient to recover 
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Rhodes, they were 
againſt the Tur 
commanded to Chaſe em out of Africk, and that 
_ *twas not in his Power to ſuſpend the Execution of 
his Orders: Aramont urg d a great many Reaſons and 
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Fleet to 0 down upon Naples and - Sicily, This 
Project appearing practicable to the Conſtable, he 
perſuaded the Hang to Treat about it with Sohman 

rent; And here Aramont was pitch d upon 


the Ala ent b 0 0 
for this eeistion, who was no leſs qualified with 


Addreſs and Experience than Foret, Rincon, and Pau- dent :' Theſe two, it ſeems, had been Pupils to Pole- 


lin, who had been at the Port in that Character be- 
fore him. Aramont made ſuch an Intereſt at the 
Twrkiſh Court, that he got himſelf the li of 
Private Audiences, and made his Propoſals look ſo 


handſomely to the Grand Signior, that he brought | 


him off from thoſe Prejudices that he had entertain d 
againſt the French. The Sultan then being willing to 
engage his Fleet, Aramont went back to France to re- 
ceive Meaſures from the King where the Ottoman 
Fleet ſhon1d be imploy'd : The King and Conſtable 
told him, They held a private arty eng the 

of Corſica, and that 'twould no difficult 
matter to Seize it, provided the Turtiſb and French 


Fleet attack'd it at the ſame time. Aramont being 
charg d with theſe Inſtructions ſet forward for Con- 
flantinple, and going a Shore at altha, he was 


ſtrongly importun d by the Grand Maſter to wait 
upon the Twkiſh Generals in his Voyage, who had 
then laid Siege to Tripoli in Barbary ; and to make 
uſe of his Character, and the Intereſt of K. Henry II. 


to perſuade them to. raiſe the _ Aramont was ſo 
f 


Complaiſant as to go to the Turkiſh Camp when their 


Batteries were ready to play, and here he had ſeve- 


ral Conferences with Sinan Baſha and Dragut, to 


whom he remonſtrated, that they were engagd in an 
Enterprize directly contrary to a Treaty Solyman was 


ready to conclude with France, in which the Sultan 
agreed to Attack no part of Chriſtendom but the Em- 


peror, and that Tripoli belong'd to the Order of | 


AMaltha : To this he was anſwer d, That the Knights 
of Maltha had Perjurd themſelves; For notwith- 


ſtanding the Oath which they Swore to Solyman, when 


they were honourably diſmiſsd at the taking of 
perpetually committing Hoſtihties 
Tyrks : The Baſha added, That he was 


Excuſes to bring him to his Point, and A he 
could make no Impreſſion upon Sinan Batha, he re- 
folv'd to ſet Sail for Conſtantinople with all ſpeed to 
try if he could perſuade the Sultan not to take Tri- 


poli; but the Baſha, being acquainted with his Poli- 


ticks, and the Intereſt he had at the Port, would not 
give him leave to continue his Voyage till after the 
taking of the Town. Aramont being forc d to ſtay, 
ſecur d the Lives and Liberties of thoſe French which 
were found in the Gariſon; and was preſent at an 


Entertainment, to which Sinan and Dragut invited 
him after their Victory. Charles V. was too, great a 


Stateſman not to make his Advantage of this Buſi- 
neſs. He took an Occaſion from hence to give out, 
That France contributed to the Taking of Tripoli. 
Henry II on the other ſide, did his utmoſt to ſhow 
the unteaſonableneſs of this Complaint : However, 


the Emperor having Intercepted ſome Letters between 
Aramont and his Maſter, made uſe of em to reproach 
the French with holding a Correſpondence with the 


Turks, As for Aramont, the Grand Maſter of Maltha 
cleared him to the King his Maſter trom doing any 
thing to the Diſadvantage of their Order. I huan. 
lib. 7. Varillas Hiſtoire d Henry II. lib. 2. Bayle Di- 
ction. Hiffor. | . b 
ARCEC IL As, one of the moſt Eminent Phi- 
loſophers of Antiquity. He had ſeveral Great Maſters 
in Mathematicks, Philoſophy, and Muſick: He had 
likewiſe a Phanſie for Poetry, but his Inclination for 
Philoſophy had the Aſcendant over the reſt of his 
Studies. He ſucceeded Crates in his Platonick School, 
but went ſomewhat off his Predeceſſors Principles, 
and ſet up againſt the Dogmatiſts, for he made it his 
Buſineſs to argue againſt all the other Sects: "Tis 
true, this way of Diſputing Pro and Con, was 1ntro- 
duced by Socrates and Plato; for Tully tells us, That 


Arcecilas, by Reading Plato's Works, and 


a 
Collection from ſeveral Paſſages, concluded there was 
nothing certain either in Senſation or Reaſoning; 
however, being a Man that had a great Talem in 


| Speakin F be ref d u on Plato, and overſſouriſn d 
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ne, and made it his Buſineſs to Tilt againſt 


every Philoſopher he met with: Some pretend he car- 


fo PN. this Sceptical way of Diſputing .out of an 
ulation between him and Zeno his Fellow-Stu- 


mon, and ſtrain d hard to exceed each other: Now 
Zeno was a Dogmatiſt, and laid a Groundwork of 
Definitions and Axioms'; Theſe Principles, Arcecilas 
0 might and main, and to carry on his Battery 

e better, he never bogl'd to undermine the very 
Foundations of Science, and to deſtroy the certainty 
of every thing. Others are of Opinion, That Arce- 
cilas's wx; proceeded from another Motive; 


that he did it in his own Defence to cover himſelf 


the better from the Attacks of tame 111-natur'd Peo- 


ple, who took pleaſure in expoſing the Philoſophers, - 


and treating them ill: Now, by Affirming nothing, 
and ſuſpending his Judgment, he thought himtelf 
better ſecur d; for he that defends no Poſt cannot 


loſe any: However, Cicero, in his Academical Que- | 


ſtions, clears Arcecilas from the Charge of Emulation 
or Cowardiſe; and owns: that he did not Diſpute 
againſt Zeno out of a deſign to leſſen his Character; 
but only for the better diſcovery of Truth. T7 

retends that Arcecilas was the firſt that advanc'd this 


- 987 wh That tis both pratticable, and the part of 


iſe Man, neither to affirm or deny any thing, where 


r 
things are uncertain. One of the Perſon's in Twllys 
Dialogue goes on, and tells us, That this Philoſo- 
pher ask d Zeno, Mhat the conſequence would be, If 4 
Wiſeman was not in a condition to reach a clear Notion of 
any thing, and that it did not conſiſt with his Character 


to admit any thing which was not evidently true? And 


that Zeno Anſwer d, That a Wiſe Man would have a clear 
Notion of ſome Things, and therefore would not give his 
Aſſent to any thing obſeure : Now by this Anſwer, he 
was oblig d to aſſign a Criterion to diſtinguiſh things 
clearly apprehended. The Mark or Character zich 
Leno gave was attack d by Arcecilas, who aſſertedz 
That twas poſlible for Truth and Falſhood to hang out 
the ſame Colours, and by conſequence the difference bes 
tween 'em muſt be Imperceptible. Now Zeno agreed; 
That twas impoſſible to know any thing, if the Cha- 
racers of Things were confounded ; but then he de- 
med, That Realities and Appearances had exactly the 
lame Livery, and that the Idea's of True and Falſe 


were perfectly the ſame, upon the laſt and moſt exact 
Scrutiny: This was the Hinge upon which their Con- 


troverſie turn d. 1 obſery'd before, that Arcecilas puſhd 
his Hypotheſis further than Plato and Socrates; for he 
would not ſo much as grant, with Socrates; That he 
knew nothing, but Inge himſelt in a general Suſpenſion 
of Aſſent, and Diſputed only to cenvince People; 
that there was as good Negative Arguments for every 
Subject, as Affirmative. Thus Tally tells us, That 7 
cecilas would not allow that any thing could be cer- 
tainly convey'd to the Underſtanding ; that all Things 
lay in the dark, and that all Principles and Reaſon- 
ings were but Gueſſes; upon which account no body 


| ought to be poſitive in any caſe, or to ſtand up for 


the certainty of any Propoſition, but to check their 
Aſſent, and keep it from rambling ; For when a Man 
moves in the Dark, he's apt to Stumble and break his 
Shins, and that twas no better than a ſcandalous 
Temerity to pronounce upon things at a venture, and 
to let our Aſſent and Approbation out-ran our Un- 


derſtanding. This made Arcecilas Diſpute Pro and Cong 


and Battle all the Philoſophers he could meet with! 
However, he carried his Acatalapſia ſo far; and main- 
tain'd it to formally and crudely; that Carneades, who 
came after him, thought hunſelt oblig'd to ſtop a lit- 
tle ſhort, and ſoften the Hypotheſis ; and yet after 
all, as Tulh goes on, Arcecilas did, in a great meaſure; 
but Copy after Socrates; Democritus, Anaxagoras; and 
E ocles; who all 4 lar d, That clear and Ai Per- 
ception was 4 privilege to be diſpair d of, conſidering the 
narrowne(s and imperfettion of our Senſes,» the feebleneſs of 
our Unger/tandings, and the ſhort turn we take in the 

ay-in 


World ; which made Democatus ſay; That Truth 


the bottom of a Well, that it was too de Jor PTY”: redch 


and that Opinion and Cuſtom carried before em. Ar. 
cecilas, notwithſtanding the oddheſs of his Decttine, 
had generally a great many « as * 
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To give him: his due, he was move than uſuably a- 
domplith'd': He was naturally of a happy Geiiius, 
2 . lively/ in his Diſputations, He 
' unptov'd — Natura Parts, which were vory' cn. 
traotdinary, to a great degree by Hl ueation: Fle died 
at the Age of 75 Years, and in the Fourth Year of the 
Hundred and Thirty fourth Olympiad: For che 
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vet. Nb. 1 2. Namenius adm Euſeb. Prepur. Luang. lib. 1 4. 


ARC H (Friawmphal) or Triumphat Auch, à Rare- | 


ly land of Gate in a Semi: circular Form, built in Ho- 
nour of thoſe Who had deſervd a Triumph. There 
was two ſorts of theſe Arches ;- one of em was mine 
only to laſt during the Solemnity ; 
of no richer: Materials than Wood : But then it was 
Ornamented wich · Statiles, Baſſe Reliefs, Paintings and 
Gildings: The other were built with Marble, wathall 
the Embeliſhments that Architecture and Scalprure 
could furniſſi em with. The Generals or Princes the 
— was made for, were repreſented in Marple or 
Braſs Figures, fitting in a Triumplul Chariot, drawn 
by four Horſes, of the ſame Stone or Metal. Here 
was'likewite to be ſeen the Statues of thole they had 
taken Priſoners, with abundance of Trophies and 
2 of 3 and all of em dont by the beſt Ma- 

1 * At 8 8 3 
nothing of Magnificence or Curioſity in em, being 
either plain Brick, like that of Rommiut, or rough 
Stone, like Camilluss: But afterwards they were built 
with Marble, as thoſe made for Ceſar, Draſus, Trajan, 


Gordian, Gratian, and Theodoſars, with Noble 1 


and Inſcriptions to perpetuate their Victory. 
Arches — firſt made in the Form of a — 
as the Formix Fabianus mention d in Tally, and by Aa- 
relius Victor, call d Arcns Fabianns. Afterwards they 

were made ſquare, wnh a great bending Gate in the 
middle, having on bock ſides two othcr Gates ſome- 
what lower: Upon the top of the Arch, there were 
io Viftories with Wings, were to put the 

rown 


n upon the Head of the C g Perſon: as 
he paſs d ho ugh: Over this great Gate, there was an 
Apartment for Trumpets, and other People who were 


to ſhow the Crowd the Trophies and Colours of the 
General for whom the Treumph was made. The Mag- 
nificence of this Solemnity began about Auguſtuss 
time, or a little before: *Tis true, Pliny calls it a new 
Invention, but this is not to be underſtood of the 
thing it {elf ; that is to fay, of the Cuſtom of making 
Triumphal Arches ; for that was very ancient in Pli- 
us time: The Novehy of the Invention therefore 
 mention'd by this Author, muſt be underſtood of the 
eee Curioſuy and Magnificence, laid out and 
thown upon theſe Occafions. The Roman Hiltory 
makes mention of three very ancient Triumphal 
Arches; and Pliny takes notice of five new ones. See 
Fabriciuss Deſcription of Rome, cap. 15. Onuphrius Pan- 
2 A up ys 2 in . 
graphy, lib. 4. cap. 17. afſirms, that no rox before 
e Pad ny e Arch built for its; But 
whereas, in the beginning of the Raman Government, 


this Honour was granted only to worth and Merit; 8 
tles and their Succeſſors had tied themſelves more par- 


it was afterwards proſtituted by Flattery and Ambi- 
tion, and paſs d as a Compliment upon Emperors who 
had done nothing to deſerve it. Sketonivs, in the Life 
olf Domitian, cap. 13. intorins us, that this Einperor had 
4 great many ſtately Triumphal Arches ſet up in Kome. 
They were all of em calld by the Name of the Per- 
ion chey were made for, and the 'Conquerd Nation 
was repreſented in their proper Habits and Arms. 
This Cuſtom of Old Nome pas d to Conſtantinople, 
when it was made the Seat of the Empire; for the 
Emperor Juſtin I. had a great many of theſe Arches 
made tor him, but then they were built only of 
Wood, being deſign d to ſtand no longer than till the 


Ceremony ot the Triumph was over. * Pomponins 
Lettus in Diocleſiano. Sueton. in Claud. Rofinus & Dempſter 


Aatiq. Rom. &'c. The Supplement to Morery takes no- 

tice, that the Triumphal Arch ſet up at the Faurbur 

| of K. Antony at Paric, upon the Road to the Gaſtte . 
Vincenns, tho tis but a ſort of a Model, is, for the 

bigneſs of it, the fineſt and moſt magnificent piece of 

ArcnitcCtute, that is to be met with either in Antiqui- 


B. 
| phat Ker. I. 
„aud was a handſume Perſom); and | 


tle wiw got us dl im the fi 


held in the Year 355 il is call d Arch-Biſh 


| bilis Felix Archiepiſcopas Se 


ARC 


preſent A\ „ Ts which! we. may add the | 
ame of _—_—_ which-is 2 kind ot Trium- 


AR-CH-SVSHOP, thr Chisf Bubop within a 


Provimee;. or certain Compal) of 83 I- 
Centuries of 's 


and Metropolitan. Some are of Opinion, that this 
Stile was firſt made uſe of by the Patriarchs of Ae- 
andria, when there were | Conftecrated 
im Egypt, where foxmerly the Pretate of eu,. 
was the only Biſhop: St. Ar hanf, who hv'd in the 
th Century, gives Alexander Biſhop of Alexandria 


this Title, and feem'd to be the firtt Author who us'd 


this Term. Afterwards, at the Council of Epheſus, 


2 
eri ſalem, and Celein Arch-Bilbop of Rome. "Pope 
15 was Stil d 1 in the Council of Chalcedos; 
and Anaſaſus mentions Falix in theſe Tenus; Vena 

ee Ui Rome. 
Formerly, the Title of Arch. Biſhop was givew to R- 
ſhops who had a Right to the Pall In the Ea 
Church, the Arch. Brchop had onty fome Privileges of 
fpe& above the Bithops, (as ane Bi- 


Honour and reff 
ſhops had in the We who were allow d the Pa; and 
there at that time they ea ll d thoſe Metropohtans, who 
had a Furifdittion over ſeveral Sees. But now there's 
no Diſtinctien between a Metropolitan and an Arch 
Biſhop, an Arch-Bithop being the fame with à Metro 
political See, which is, as it were, the Mother Chunch | 
of thoſe Biſhopricks within his Juriſdiction, the Bi- 
thops within the Province being calfd Suftragants to 
the Arch-Biſhop. Here we are te obſerve, that ſome 
Biſhops have always been prefer d to others, upon the 
Account of the Antiquity of their Churches, together 
with ſome other Circumftances of Advantage: Thus 
this Preference was gwen to the Church of Feruſalum, 
who: had the Honeur to converſe with our Saviour 
and his 88 and to give the firſt Beginning to the 
Chtiſtian Religion: Upen this Account, the Council 
of Nice ſecut d the Prelates of Feruſalem in this Privi- 
lege. In like manner, the Churches of the Capital 
Cnies of the Empire, which were the ufual Reſidence 
of the Einperors, or of their immediate Deputies, the 
Prafetti Pratorio, or of the Preconſuls, were more re- 

eted and conſider d than others, becauſe the Apo- 


ticularly to theſe Towns, to Propagate Chritfianity in 
em: That from hence, as from Advamage of Ground, 
the Goſpel might have the better Conveyanee into the 
Towns and Territories which depended on em. And 


thus it happen d not onl to Jens. but likewitc 
; 


to Antioch, to Bpheſus, Corinth, Alexandria, and eſpe- 
cially to Rome, where St. Peter fat almolt Five and 
twenty Years; which, together with the other Civil 
Conſiderations, has given this Church a ſort of Pri- 
and Pre-eminence over the reſt. Farther, there 
being occaſion ſometimes to convene Councils to tup- 
preſs Schiſins and Hereſies, the Churches and Biſhe 
were thrown into certain Diviſions, accotdiing to the 
Extent of the Pfoyinices; and the diſferem Polls of 
Adminiſtration in the Empire: And here the Church 


Which was the Capital of one. of theſe Diſtricts was 


counted the Metropolis. For the er Ne the 


Praſeitus Pratorio, or the Emperor s Lord Lieutenant of 


Egypt, reſided commonly at Alexdndrid, the Biſhop of 
ich was Metropolitan of all the 


: 


Chutches of 
Egypt, 
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Egypt, Poitapolis and Jobis being likewiſe anner d to | wme obſerves, Planner paveiter; Honrabiley, Preh - 
his unſdelen. Thus, in Regard the Proconſul of n iter, honorabilet, Preiby e- 


fick liv d, for the molt part, in Carthage, the Church 
2 Carth e was the Metropolis of iel And thus, 
Antioch, being the Capital of Aja, that Biſhop was 
reckon'd the Metropolitan of all the Eaſern Churches. 
Euſeb, lib. 5. 6. Du Cange, Gloſſarium, Latinitatis, &c. 
ARCH-CHANCELLOR, or Great Chancel- 
Jor. was he that did the Office of Chancellor in Buſi- 
neſs of the Higheſt Conſequence. This Title was 
common under 15 Mcrovian and Carolovinian Line of 
the French Kings. There are now three Arch-Chan- 
cellors in Germany; the Arch-Biſhop of Ment⁊, the 
Arch-Biſhop of Treives, and Arch-Biſhop of Cologne : 
The firſt is Arch- Chancellor of Germany, the ſecond of 
Gaul ; or to ſpeak properly, of the Kingdom of Arles 
in Gaul; and the third of Tal). The Arch-Chancellor- 


ſhip of the Empire in Germany is very conſiderable; 


for, in Vertue of this Office, the Arch-Biſhop of 


Mentæ is the ſecond Perſon in the Empire, perpetual 


Dean of the Electore, and has the Matricula or Re- 
giſter of the Empire in his Cuſtody. He has a fort of 
Superintendency over the Aulick or Emperor's Council, 
and over the Imperial Chamber of Spire. 


The Arch-Chancellor of the Empire in Gaul is the 


Elector of Treives, who is in no Condition to execute 
his Office, becauſe it lies in a Country where the Em- 


peror has no Authority; and therefore there is nothing 


but Honour and Precedency in the Title. The Arch- 
Pithop of Cologne 18 Arch-Chancellor of the Empire in 
Lal), but is likewiſe in no Condition to perform the 
Functions of his Charge, becauſe the Italian Princes, 
who hold Fiets of the Emperor, are made perpetual 
Vicars of the Empire. The Elector of Mentz has a 
Vice-Chancellor, who repreſents him at the Empe- 
ror's Court, keeps the Records of the three Chancella- 
ries, and delivers out Diſpatches. The Arch-Biſhop 


ok Vienna has the Title of Great Chancellor of the 


Kingdom of Burgundy, confirm d to him by the Em- 
peror Frederick I. in 1157. The Abbot of Fulde in 
Germany is the Empreiss Lord High Chancellor; 


which Privilege was confirm d to him by the Empe- 


ror Charles IV. 1358. Du Cange Gloſſarium Latini- 
tatis. 2 | 

* ARCH-DEA CON, a Name anciently given 
to him that was Chief among the Deacons. He now 
Preſents to the Biſhop or Archbiſhop thoſe who deſire 
Orders, or come for Inſtitutions. Formerly, he had the 
keeping and diſtribution of the Church-Stock, and 


the Jurudiction of the Biſhop's Official. There are 


ſometimes ſeveral Archdeacons belonging to one See 
who have their reſpective Cantons ot Juriſdiction to 
Viſit in. In ſome Dioceles, as in that of Cahors, the 
Archdeacons are next to the Biſhop, and take place of 


the Dean. There was formerly an Archdeacon of the 
Church of Rome Gelaſius II. was thus Dignity'd be- 
fore his Popedom. Panvinius reports, tha 


t Pope Gre- 


gory VII. put down this Office, and in the room of 
it made a Chamberlain, to take care of the Exchequer; 


but by Panvinius s Favour, there have been Archidea- 
cons at Rome ſince that time, under the Pontificats of 


Urban II. Innocent II. and Clement III. As to the Car- 
dinal Archdeacons, this Title was given em not that 


they were Cardinals of the Church of Rome, but be- 


caule the Name Cardinal hignihics Principal or Chief. 


See Deacons. Du Cange Gloſſarium Latinitatis. Mo- 


rinus obſerves, that anciently the Archdeacons being either upon Grant or Cul a e 
principally truſted with the Inſpection of the Tempo- | the Le Pp? on 


conſiderable upon this: Score; and 


ralties, grew very ' 
Deacons. being always pitch upon for this: 


they began to flight the Prieſts, and. pretended to be 
hem: ct. Ferome's time being 
infected with this Vanity, he wrote to Evagrizs about 


above them: Some Deacons in 


it, and told him, he underſtopd there were ſome Peo- 


ple ſo ſenſeleſs as to prefer Deacons to Prieſts; that is, 


as he words it, to Biſhops: For then Ziſhops were 
ſometimes call'd Pr 


erupiſſe vecordiam ut Diaconps Presbyterts, i. e. Epiſcopis, 


anteferret. The Power the Archdeacons had at that 
tune, eſpecially- in the. huxch of Name, made the 

Deacons deſpite. che Prieſthood, becauſe the Archdea - in the 

there being but a0 


con was one of their Order: Beſides, t 
a tew Deacons to a great man Prielts, they ſeenid to 
value theinſelves upon their Carcity; for, a8 St. Je- 


1 


esbyters, Audio quendam imtantam 


ros turba contemptibiles facit : He adds likew¾iſe, they 
on the Liberty at Entertainments to ſay Grace when 
a Prieſt was in 5 e Morinus remarks tarther, 
that the Dignity of Archdeacon is at this time of da 
unneceſſary in ſome Churches, their N But. 
neſs being to inſpect the Accounts of the Revenue, to 
overſee the Temporalties, to enquire into the Manage- 
ment of the Churchwardens: Now all this may be 
done by the Biſhops, or their Officials, when they Vi- 
ft the Dioceſe. In the Church of Conftantinople, there 
is a Grand-Archdeacon, as we may learn from the 
nique of the Officers of this Church, publiſh'd 
by Father Goar; and when the Patriarch officiates, tis 
this Archdeacon's Buſineſs to read the Goſpel. | 
As to the Office and Juriſdiction of Archdeacons 
in England, the Learned Dr. Scillingfleet finds no In- 
ſtances of it prior to the Norman Conqueſt: For in the 
Sax0n Reigns, Cauſes both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil 
were Tranſacted in the County Courts, where the Biſhop 
lat upon the Bench with the Earl; But afterwards, 


by an Order of William the Conqueror, the Eccleſiaftical 


and Secular Courts were parted; However, in the 
Opinion of the Learned Dr. S:illingflect, the Original 
Juriſdiction which, of Right, belong d to the Bithop, 


might by Degrees, and a Gradual Conſent, come to 


be committed, as to ſome Parts, to the Bodies of Ca- 
thedral Churches, and to the Archdeacons And here, 
he cites a late Caſe of Woodward and Fox, to prove 
that there are Archdeaconries in England by Preſcription, 


which have no Dependency upon the Biſhop, but are totally 


exempt, (Ventris 11. 189. 269.) And for this Godolphin 
is cited, who refers to hs 600 on the Legatine Conſtiiu- 
tions, f. 27. ( Godol. 61. 65.) where we read of ſome 


 Archdeacons _—_ Cuſtomary and Limited Juriſdiltion 


Separated from the Biſhop, for which a Preſcriptias lies: 


But this is only for tome ſpecial Furiſdittion, as the 


Archdeacon of Richmond for Inſtitutions, which came 
firſt, by Grant, from the Biſhops ; but that not being 


to be ore they inſiſt upon Cuſtom and Pre- 


{cription, as the Deans and Chapters do, where the 


ancient Compoſitions are loſt: But none who under- 


— 


ſtand the ancient Conſtitutions of this Church, can 
ſuppoſe either of em to have been Original, ſince the 
Right to the Juriſdiction of the Dioceſe was in the 
Biſhop, before there were here either Archdeacons or 
Chapters with Juriſdiction. In the Cafe of Chiverton 
and 2 (Rolli K. 2. 150.) it was declar d, That 
an Archdeacon might have a peculiar Juriſdiction as to 
Adminiſtration, Cc. as the Dean of St. Paul had at 


„S. Pancras; and ſo the Archdeacon of Cornwall as to 
| Wills, In the Caſe of Gaſtrill and Jones, the Chief 


Juſtice declar'd, That the Archdeacon is the Biſhop's 
Officer, and his Authority ſubordinate to the Biſhops, 
and granted by them: But if Special Cuſtom be plead- 
ed, that muſt be well prov'd ; to which Judge Dod- 
deridge agreed. Fe x 


But we muſt diſtinguiſh between Archdeaconrics 
by Preſeription, for which Biſhop Stilling fleet can find 
no Foundation, and Archdeacons having tome kind of 
Juriſdiction by Preſcription, which others have not. 
All the Power which the Archdeacons have by Vertue. 
of 8 is, (as Ln 8 por 2 755 Seru- 
tationis Simplicis, tanquam V icarius Epiſcapi: ¶ De ii 
Archediac.,) Whatever Power they AL beende lie 
is not Jure Communi, but Jure Speciali, and depends 


e Legatine Conſtitutions calls 4 Limited Furiſdiction. 


CGlefſ. inConft. Oth. p. 27.) The Archdeacons Court 


is declar d by the Judges, in Woodward's Cale, to have 
been time out of mind ſettled as a diftintt Court, from 
 mbich there lies an Appeal to the Biſhops Court by the Fra. 
tate 24 H. 8. c. 12. (Ventrit 11. 269. 4. Inf. 339.) And 
thus the Archdeacon's Iuriſdiction is founded on im- 
memorial Cuſtom in Subordination to the Biſhops. 
*iſbep Stilling fieet's Eceleſaſtical Caſes relating to the De. I 
ties, x Ries 'the Parochial Clergy, & c. Set Engl. Mos. 
„„ F . 
ARCHELA Us, King of Aacedon, natural Son 

to 898 I have given ſome Account of him 

irſt Volume of this Work; and ſhall only 
add here, chat he was a great Lover of Learning, and 
the Creditable Sciences; and that he entertain d ſome 


of the beſt Poets, * and Muſiciahs, at his Court: 
2 | He 
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Ne had his Palace painted by Teures, and rewarded 
him wall, and without q 
tes re 18d his Invitation. This Philoſopher, as Seneca 
and Marci Antoninus relate it, retus'd to come to the 
Macedonian Court for this odd Reaſon ; [dere not come 
(lays he) for fear of being * under an Incapacity of re- 
turning an Obligation, which. I take to be the nors WAy of 
deſtroying a Man imaginable. Tis true, Socrates's not 
coming was a Diſappointment ; for Tocr ates would 
| have removed ſeveral Miſtakes which made this Prince 
uncaſy ; particularly, he would have (reed him from 
the fear of an Eclipſe, at which Archelaus us d tg be 
terribly concern d. To go on, he Inſtituted Sacrifices 
and Plays in Honour of Jupiter and the Mules ; The 
Solemnity laſted Nine Days, in which every Muſe had 
her Day. He was Scandalons in his Pleature, and tis 
thought he was Aſſaſſmated by one of his Hee Sweet- 
hearts. See Morery Engl. Vol. I. * Plato in Gorgia, 


Plutarch in Apotheg. Seneca de Benef. lib. 5. cap. 6. Mar- 


cu Aatoninus lib. II. Sec. 25. c. b 

ARC HELAUs, King of Cappadocia; He Liv d 
in the Reign of Aaguſtus, and was great Grandſon to 
that Archelaus who was Mithridatets General in 
Grecce againſt Sa. Ariarathes was now ſeiz d of the 
Government of Cappadocia, but D&hron'd by Mark 
Antony, who chas d him out of the Country in the 
Seren hundred and eighteenth Year of Rome, and then 
beftow'd the Kingdom upon Arebelaus, tome think 
tor the ſake of his Mother Glaphyra, who was a ve 

beautiful Princeſs, Archelaus, by the Intereſt of his 
Patron, grew very powertul ; and, to give him his 


due, he was not ungrateful to his Benefactor; for | 


when Mark Anthony ſtood in need of his Aſſiſtance, 
he brought him a great many good Troops to the Bat- 
tel of Actium + This piece of Gratitude, as it hap- 
pend, did not bring ED much into disfavour with 
Arguſtns, who, notwithſtanding his appearing for 
the Enemy, gave him leave to enjoy his Principality, 
which, it may be, was the only Inſtance of Ceſar's 
Generoſity in this kind. To go on; In the Year 734 


- of Kome, Arch:laus help'd Tiberias to ſettle Tigre in 


Armenia, and got a Grant from Aaguſtus of the Leſſer 
Armenia, and a good part of Clicia. He generally 


- 


kept his Court in the Ifland Eleaſa, upon the Coaſt of 


Cilicia, and Marrying Pythodores, Polemon King of Pon- 
15's Widow, he made a conſiderable Addition to his 
Intcrelt, ache the Regency of the Kingdom of Pon- 


Gout, and being ſo roughly treated, died in a ſhort 
time, notwith ſtandi the Senate had given no Judg- 
ment againſt him: Hass thot t he avoided the Sen- 
tence by e himſelf a Fool. He died in 

e 77cth Year of Name, ha ignd 52 Years, 


k of 
dr No dee , Ne nga ps er 
en: This being done, Slla purſu d him, and gain 
ſeveral conſiderable ee objigi 0 ua to 
ſubmit to a Peace upon Terms of —9— Ar- 
chelaus at laſt Ending hunſelf ſuſpected of Milmanage- 


ment; durſt not truſt his Perſon with ithri 


commandcd the Koman Army; an 
he was honogrably, . 

Hut. in Hlla. Appian. in Mithridat. 
Dio. lib. 49. Patercs Ins lib. 2. 


Epitome Liv, &. 
Engl. Myrery, Vol. I. Tu 1. 1 


. 
92 » 


| AR OS. Aren Colonit, a handſome built 
oubt was troubl'd that Socra- 


was afraid o 


pears to have been a Man of Judgment and Senie. 


to give a good Account of t 


'be in Court, the ryals being ſometimes manag d by 


em a Commu 
| out of the 


| that nothing of Moment, 
- || ſhould be 


Unerceptionableneſe, that there was a Law made, by 
which t 2 prohibited to write a Comedy. They 
were, as Plutarch informs us, oblig d to give an Ac- 


count of their Adminiſtration ro the Senate every 


for Learning in the XVth Century. His Merit pre- 
ferr d him to Pope Innocent the VIth's Service, who 


made him Sec for his Briefs, in which Employ- 
ment he acquitted himſelf to Sarigtachon ; Afterwards 
he was Secretary of State to the Republick-of Florence, 


| He Tranſlated Nlutareh and Ari 
to Latine. Hie wrote three Books of the Panick War, 
which may ſerve for a Supplement to Liey; but here 


Sergho lib. 12, 17. ( 
See Aretin has done little more than Tranſlated” Polybins, 


Town in the Province of Andaluzia in Spain: Iis fi- 
tuate on a ſteep Rock on the River Gaadalet, is forti- 
J with a Calle, and diſtant Forty cight Miles from 
Sevill to the South, Twenty from Medina Sidonia, and 
Seventy from Gibralter to the North "© 
AREMPHEI, otherwiſe call'd Arimphei, and 
probably moſt 1 r op ai, an old Scythian Na- 
tion, ſomewhat reſembling the Hyperboreant. They 
us d to live upon Berries: Neither Men or Women 
would endute to wear any Hair; They low d their 
own Eaſe, and were perfectly inoffenſive to their 
Neighbours. Their Perſons were counted Sacred, o 
that to offer em any Violence, was reckon'd an Impi- 
ous Barbarity by the molt Savage People. Whoever 
f himſelf in his own Country, if he had 
but gone over to the Aremphei, he was as ſafe as it he 
been in a Sanctuary. Thele Aremphei border d 
upon the Cimmerii, * 2 lib. 3. Heradot. lib. 4. So- 
lon. cap. 17 . l 
A K ENA, (Anthony) born at Soliers, in the Dio- 
cele of Toxlon, liv'd in the XVIIth Century. He is 
Famous for his Macareniques. He ſtudy d the Law 
under Alciat, and was conſiderable in that Faculty. 
He wrote ſomething in the Law, but his Friends dii- 
courag'd him from going on, becauie his Latine was 
ſomewhat obicure : Afterwards ke gave over his Pro- 
feſſion, and minded nothing but Poetry; but his 
Muſe traded moſtly in Bantering and Humour, it be- 
ing his way to tag French with Latine Termin:tions. 
He wrote ſeveral Poems, as, The War at Rome, Naples 
and Avignon, &c. But his Maſter-picce is his Deicri- 
ption of the War made by Charles V. in Provence. He 
was an Eye-witneſs, and reports Things with Exact- 
nels enough, and notwithſtanding his Bantering, ap- 


* Naftredamms & Bouche. Hiſt. de Prov. La Croix du 

Maine, Biblioth. Franc. | 33 
AREOP AGIT ES, a famous Court of Judica- 
ture in Athens, By Salons Law, the Novem Viri, or 
Archontes, were admitted to this Bench, after the Term 
of their Office was expired, provided they were able 
6 = Adminiſtration. The 
Number of the Areopagites was not determin d by any 
Law ; there being ſometimes more one Year than ano- 
ther. All the Areopagites were not always oblig d to 


a Committee: Thus when Oreftes was Proiecuted, 
Aſelhlus mforms us, that there was but 31 upon the 
Bench. This Magiſtracy was held durante vita, none 
of em being ever turn d out, unieis upon the Score 
of ſome very great Crime. Draco, who ict up the 
Ephete, ſuppreis d the Court of Areopagites, but Solon 
return d em to their ancient Juriſdiction, and gave 
ſſion to ſit with the Ephere in Capital 
Cauſes; and probably twas Solon who firſt choie em 
| Novem Viri: He likewiſe allow d em a 

t Share in giving Advice in Arduis Reipublice, and 
either of War or Peace, 
ranſacted without em. They had alto 
part of the Office of the Roman Ediles, and took care 
that no body thould build too far into the Streets, ar 
incommode the Paſſages. Pericles, by the A ſſiltance of 
88 endeavour d to leſſen the Authority of this 

urt. To conclude, the Areopagites were oblig d ta 
ſupport their Character * to much Gravity and 


Year. * ier, Polit. lib. 2. Ccer. De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. 
Plat. 4 Atbenienſ. Gloria, Sam. Petit. Comment. in LL, At- 
tie as 2 344 IN 8 


1 er Ge. | | * 
ARETIN, (Leonard) was a conſiderable Perſon 


{e's Moral Tracts in- 


tho he is ſo unlucky as to deny it in his Preface. He 
hkewue 
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likerwiſe wrote the Hiſtory of the Occurrences in 1raly 
of his own time; the Hiſtory of the Republick of 
Florence; that of Old Greete, to the Death of Epari- 
nondas; and alſo that of the Goth: : But this 15 Hi- 
ſtory, which did him a great deal of Credit, as long 


miſh upon his Memory, when Chriſtopher Perſon made 
it appear that Aretin was no more than a Tranſlator, 
and that Precopiut was the true Author of the Hiſtory 
of the Goths, Aretin wrote a great many other Books; 


M 3 of which may be ſeen in Geſner s Biblio- 


theque. died at Florence in 1443, being 74 Years 
of Age. Paulus Fovins Elog. cap. 9. Leander Alberti 
Deſc. Script. Ital. Voſſius de Hit. Lat. &c. 
 ARGIPHONTES, one of Mercurys Titles, 
given him upon the Account of his killing Aut, 


| who kept . Mythologiſts make Argus the Starry 


Sphere, (as the old Philoſophy calls it) becauſe the 


Stars look as it were like the Eyes of the Sky, and by 


Ie, they repreſent the Earth, which in the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphicks is ſignify'd by a Cow. This Cow, 
Argus, or the Stars, ſeenis to look after in the Night 
time: And as for Mercury, he goes for the Sun, who 
is then faid to kill Argus when he obſerves the Stars 


by the Luttre of his riſing, and takes them quite out 


ot view. * Macrob. Saturnal. lib. I. cap. 19. 

 ARGIVA, one of the diſtinguiſhing Titles of 
Juno, upon the Score of being the Tutelary Deity of 
Argos. Pauſanias mentions a Noble Statue of hers in 
this Town. She. is Repreſented fitting in a Throne, 


i the Figure being made of Gold and Ivory, and of an 


extraordinary Stature ; She has a Crown upon her 


Head, and the Graces and Hours curiouſly work'd in- 


to it. To go on, Fano has an Orange in one Hand, 
and a Sceptre'in the other, with a Cuckow upon the 
top on't, becauie, as 'tis faid, when Fapiter was in 
Love with Juno, he Metamorphos'd himſelf into this 
Bird, which young Juno pretently catch'd at as a fort 


of Play-thing. This Statue was made by the famous 
 Polycletus. Farther, Juno had been the prefiding God- 
deis of Argos ever ſince Inachuss time, who put this 
Country under her Protection, from whe 

ſhip ſpread to the reſt of Greece. At Argos, none but 


nce her Wor- 


Women were capable of the High-Prieſthood, and 
thole of the beſt Quality, their Office being fo conſi- 
derable as to be mention d like Kings and Princes in 


the Accounts of Chronotogy. Thucyd. lib. 2. Panſan. 


lib. 2. Meur ſius Græcia Fer. Hoffman. 


AR GOS, or Argo, a City in Pelopone ſus, herc- | 


tofore the Metropolis of the Dominions of Agamem- 


Regal Seat to Adyoene + Afterwards it was a Common 
wealth, and had a ſhare in all the Wars in Greece 
Tis now reduc d to the State of a Village. 

The Kingdom of Argos was exceeding ancient, and 
began with Inachus, in the Year of the World 2197. 
Foſephus, Tatian Clemens Alexandrinus, and others of 
the Ancients, believ'd Inachus Contemporaty with 
Atſes ; but Euſcbius gives him much greater Antiqui- 
ty, proving the Reign of this Prince to be Three hun- 
7 4 and Forty ſx - Years before the coming of the 


Children of IJſrael out of Egyp:. k | 
I ſhall EE the Reader 0 Chnondlegicht Succeſſion 


of thele Kings. 
Kings of Argos. 


| 0 Years. 
2197. Jnachus _ Neignd 30 
2247, Phoronews, PR 
2307. , 35 
2342. Au, 70 
2412. Criaſns, 
2466. Pbor bas, 3 
2501. Triopas, 
Ager. 
„ Crotopus, 21 
2508 5 ends, IS 
2579. Dan | 
29. Neuf, 41 
2670 Abbas, n 73 


as it paſs d for an Original, prov'd afterwards a Ble- | 


non, and the Country of Agia: Tis ſeated on the Ri- | 
ver Planizza Aurinacus, Thirty Miles North from Na- 
poli di Romania, and Forty South from Corinth: It was 
- anciently a conſiderable City, till Perſeus remov'd the 


| Events, by inſpecting the 


2710. Ari 
2741. P 


In the Year of Nome Three hundred thirty and 
' three, the Common-wealth of Argos was made the 
Head of a Confederacy againſt the Atheniant and E4- 
cedemwonians. The Year after they joind the Larrde - 
»”0nians againſt thoſe of Epidanyns. In the Year 482 
of Rome, and the CXXVIIth Olympiad, Pyrrhus 5 
ſieg d Argos, and was kill'd befote the Town. * Kr 
| 5 * 8. Plin. lib. 4 Thurid. Euſeb. Gr. See Morery, 
rs Pe. | 
ARGYNNIS. Fenn was ſo call'd from Argyn- 
nus, a Catamite of Agamenmor's, with whom he us'd 
to ſwim frequently, till the Youth was drown'd in 
the River e in which Place Aamemnon, to per- 
peruate his Infamy, built a Temple 10 Venus Angpnmt. 
Propertius lib. 3, Eleg. 6. Hoffman, Ge. 
ARIES, or the Kam, the firſt Sign in the Zodiac 


which the Sun enters upon the 16th of Merch, Old 


Stile, and makes the Vernal Equinox. The Poets pre- 
tend that this was the Ram with the Golden Fleece 
that carry'd Phryxus over the Helleſpont, but drop'd 
Helle in that Sea. Other Mythologiſts will have 
this Ram to be the ſame with that that diſcovet'd a 
Spring to Bacchus in the Deierts of Lybia, when he 
was almoſt choak'd with Thirſt. This Sign of the 
Zodiac was repreſented by the Egyptians in the Figure 
above-mention'd, in Honour of Cham ot Fapiter Ham- 
mon, whole Statue had Ram's Horns upon't, to ſigni- 
fy the Force of that pretended Deity : The Ram like- 
wiſe was a Symbol of Minerva, as well as Fapirer. 
As to Fupiter Hammon, he 1s repreſented, upon old 
Coins, with Rams Horns, partly to intimate the 
Power and Juriſdiction of Cham's Poſterity, and part- 
ly in Alluſion to the great Force of the Sun. The 
Horns of the Ram, being an Emblem of the Rays of 
that Planet. Ovid. Triſt. lib. 4. Eleg, 12. Manilins 
lib. 4. Virgil </Eneid 11. v. 258. Macrob. lib. 1. Saturn. 
cap. 21. 2 ins de Orig. & Prog. 1dolol. lib. oy: _ 
ARISBA, a Town of Troas, and Colony of 


| Miylene : It ſtood upon the Rhetean Beach, and was. 


ackd by Achilles, Aſcanins in Virgil mentions it, 
Aneid. 9. v. 347. Oc. [ot | | 


Tour common Gifts ſhall two large Goblets be, 
Of Silver, nrought with curious Imagerie, 
And high Emboſt d, which when old Priam Reign d, 
| My Conquering Sire, at Sartd Arisba gaind. 


ARISTANDER, a famous South-ſayer, born 
at Telmeſſus in Caria, and. liv d in the Reign of Ale- 
xander the Great. He attended this Prince in his Ex- 
pedition againſt the Perſians, and had a great Aſcen- 
dent over fan; for, to give him his due, he had been 
ſeveral times lucky at Figure-flinging. He was 
no Novice in his Profeflion, having, in the late Reign, 
interpreted King Philip's Dream about his Queen Oh 
pias, much better than any of his Fratermty. Indeed, 
the underſtanding of Dreams was Ariftander's Maſter- 
piece : However, being willing to go for a Perſon of 

eneral Skill, he pretended to explain all forts of Pro- 
8 therefore, when Orpheus s Statue happen d to 
fWeat, he told em, it prefag d how the Ports, would 
ſtrire and work their Brains to deſcribe Alexanders 
Conqueſts : And one time, when a Swallow happen d 
to grow troubleſome to this Prince, and ſit upon his 
Head, riſtander ſaid, it was a Sign of a Conſpiracy 
againſt the King, but that the Plot would be diſco- 
ver d. He likewiſe pretended to underſtand future 
Sacrifices, and to predict the 


es and of Perſons, Lis — 
1 7 


babe, the Bock ono. mention d + 4 1 


rizes 
ade 

was written by this Ariſtander; but as for the 

of Agriculture mention d by Farro and Columelly, 
they mult belong to another of the ſame Name, be- 
cauſe Farro calls the Author an Athenian. Io go on, 
it muſt be faid,' Arifiender above-mention'd did Ale- 
.xander great Service; for, as Plutarrh and Quintus Cur- 
tin / infdrm us, the night before the Battel of Arbela, 


1 when the Afaredonians were aflecp in their Tents, 


exander 


f 


r 


0 *. % 
a. 


«. tn tA _— * 


‚ —⁹¹]⁹1¹. N 


ous about the Event, 


jon, and made uſe of his Aſſiſtance in Sacrrficing and 


the Indecency of — 28 oh patrons his 
| Hint, Curt. 


im, 0» Plut. in 
Aller Arrian lib. 1. Plin. lib. 17. c. 25. «Elan. Hit. 


ARISTARCHUs5, a Philoſopher, born at S- 
mos, was one of the Firſt that held the Earth 
her Center, and deſcrib d a Circle annually about the 
Sun. Sextus Empiricus, mentioning the Hy 
* the Motion of the Earth, tells us plainly, That Ari- 
"Farchus was the firſt in this Syſtem. Plutaroh like- 
. wite, where he endeavours to explain Plato Opinion, 


and putting. the Queſtion, whether this Philoſgpher 


did not believe the Earth mov'd ? Adds, That this 


was afterwards the Opinion of Ariſtarchus and Selen- 


cus, with this Difference, That Ariſtarchus maintain d 
it only as an Hypotheſis; but that Seleacus held it as 


a Reality and Matter of Fact. This Teſtimony is con- 
firm d by Archimedes. Arxiſlarchus likewite invented 
a Sun- Dial. As for the time when he Liv d, it is not 
eaſie to ſtate it preciſely; however, tis certain, he 


was born before Archimedes died. Of all his Works 


ve have none remaining but his Tract of the Magni- | 
' tude and Diſtance of the Sun and Moon. * Sextus 
Empiricus ad verſus Mathemat. p. 410. Plut. in Queſt. 


Platonis, p. 1096. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. &c. 4 
ARI 51 A A'S, Born in Proconne ſus, an Iſtand in 


the. Propontis. Suidas fixes him under the Reign of 
Graus, though ſome others give him more Antiquity. 
This Ariſtæas, dying in his own Country, was ſeen 


the lame Day and the {ame Hour, at a Place very far 
_diltant. Herodotus tells the Story thus ; Arifieas, ſays 


he, a Man of Quality of Proconneſus, happening to go 


one day into a Fuller's Houſe, died there: The Ful- 


ler (hut up his Shop, and gave notice of the Death 


of Ariſieas to his Relations. This News was imme- 


diately ſpread about the Town ; and while People 
were diſcourſing upon it, there came a Man who aſ- 


{ur'd em, he had met Ariſteas going to Cyzicum, and 
had talk'd with him : His Relations, having provi- 


ded every thing neceſſary for his Funeral, went to 


tlic Fuller's Houle, but no Ariſtæas was to be found, 
either Dead or Living. About Seven years after, he 
appear d, and wrote the Poem of the Arimaſpians, 
aud then quite withdrew himtelf from the View and 


Converlation of Mortals. About two or three Ages 


atter, he ſhew'd himſelf, as an Apparition, to the 
' Metapontines,enjoyning em to make an Altar for Apollo, 
and erect a Statue cloſe by it in honour of Arifteas 
tlie Proconneſian,. He told them, they were the only 
Italians Apollo had done the Honour of a Viſit ; 
adding ſome other odd Particulars, and then diſ- 
appear d. The Merapontines conſulted the Oracle at 
Delphi, to know the Truth of this Matter ; the An- 
* {wer was, That 'twas their Intereſt to do as they were 


bidden ; which they did accordingly. Herodotus adds, 
That in lis time there was the Statue of Ariſtæas to be 


ſeen in the Market-place of Met apontum; it Rood juſt 
by Atolos Altar, and had Lawrels planted round a- 
bout it. S rabo will have it, that this Ariſtæas was 
one of the greatelt Magicians that ever was; but 
Plutarch believes nothing of the Extraordinary Stories 
about him. There are Six Verles of W cited 

Longinus in his Tract, concerning the Sublime. *Herod. 
lib. 4. c. 14. Plut. in Komulo. 
de Theol. Gent, lib. 7. c. 10. Bayle Dibtion. 


up by the Nymphs ; and upon his going to 7. 
= Marry'd 4. of CE by wl 
he had Ateoz, who was torn a- pieces by his D 


* 


After this Accident in his 


mov d 


theſis of 


— 


trabo, lib. His Voſſins | 
4. 


ARIST AUS, Son of Apollo, was born in Libya, 
2 


re Qrene was afterwards built. He, was brop t Beroal. in Sueton. Veſpaſ. cap. 
4 


ops. | of Armagh, is ſuppoſed to be Born in 


| : n Ar iſteus conſulted 
Apolly's, Oracle; and being inform d at Peiphi of the 
honourable Treatment he Was to receive in the Iſland 
Cra, he ſaild over thither; and when a great Morta- 
lity happen d in Greece, he offer d ſuch acceptable Sa- 
crifices, as ſtopp d the Plague : And having lett his 
Family in the Iſland of Cæa, he return d into Libya, 
from whence being furniſh'd with a Fleet by his Mo- 


„ 


o 


| ther, he ſet fail to Sardinia, where he fixt for ſonie 


time, Improving the Country, and making the Peo- 
le leave off their Wild and Barbarous way of Living. 

likewiſe viſited ſome other Neighbouring Iſlands; 
Fruitfulneſs of the Soil, and the great ſtock oc Cattel 
in Sicily, made him ſtay there for ſome time, where 
he taught the Inhabitants a great many curious Se- 
crets, in acknowledgment of which they gave him 
Divine Honours. Afterwards he Travaild into 


| Thrace, where Bacchus admitted him to his Mylterious 


Solemnities; and growing afterwards very intimate 
with this pretended Deity, he Learn d a great many 
things of him, very profitable for Humane Lite. 
Laſtly, Ariſtæus having Liv d tor ſome time near Mount 
Hemus, he went off, no body knew whither nor how, 
and had Religious Worſhip paid him both by the Thra- 
cians and the Greeks, Huetius draws a Parallel, in ſe- 
veral Inſtances, between the Hiſtory of Ariſtæus, and 
that of doſes, with a great deal ot Learning and cu- 
rious Obſervations. As tor the reit, See Engl. Morery 
Vol. I. ** Apollon. Argon. lib. 2. Virgil Georgic, lib. 4. 
vid. De la Cerda. Pliny l. 7. cap. 56. Voſſius de Theo. 
Gentil. lib. 7. Pauſan. lib. 10. Cc. 

ARISTINEI Us, an Hiſtorian cited by Stepha- 
nus under Gela. Plutarch likewiſe mentions one Ari- 
inetus of Nice. "Twas not certain whether either of 
theſe were that Ariftinerus who made a Collection of 
Letters in Greek, written entertainingly enough; and 
Printed at Antnerp by Plantin, in Quart, in 1566. 
Y Plut. Probl. Lib. 3. Prob. 7. wr oft 
ARIS TO (Titus) a Roman Lawyer, Living in 
the Reign of Trajan; was a Perſon of great Probity 
and Learning. Pliny Funior, who was his Intimate 
e N gives him an extraordinary Character; 
Nihil eſt illo, ſays he, Gravius, Sanctius, Doctiut, ut 
mihi non unus homo ſed Literæ ipſæ, omneſq; bone Artes 
in uno homine ſummum e adire videantur, &c. 
In ſhort, he tells us, That he throughly underſtood 
all the Parts and Branches of his Profeſſion; and be- 
ſides, was a great Antiquary and Hiſtorian ; and that 
the Reaſon my he did not always give. his Opinion 
upon a Caſe Extempore, was, becauſe of the Exact- 
neſs and Depth of his Judgment, which always made 


| him go to the bottom. of. Matters, examine all the Rea- 


{ons Pro and Con, and then ballance em againſt each 
other. And as. to his Moral Qualifications, nothing 
could be more remote from Luxury and Vanity than 


| himſelf. "Twas never his way to do any thing out 


of Popularity ; being perſuaded, that a good Action 
was a ſufficient Reward to it ſelf. He did not pre- 
tend to Philoſophy in bis Habit, or by any Oltenta- 
tious Appearance: Iwas not his Method to run af- 
ter Diſputations, or to value himſelf for being ſeen 
at the Publick Schools; but as for the real effects of 
Philoſophy, and good Precepts, none was more re- 
markable. His Sobriety, Juſtice, Picty and Fortitude, 
were all carryd to a great Pitch; and notwithſtan- 
ding, he had, as Pliny obſerves, a ſevere Tryal for his 
Patience, being haraſs'd with a very troubleſome 
Diſtemper, which continu'd a great while, yet the 
Firmneſs of his Mind continued unſhaken, and ſupe- 
rior to the Impreſſions of Pain. * Pliny Epiſt. 22 lib. i. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 


ARISTOTLE, a Famous Architect in the 18th 
Century, was born at Bullogne. One very remarkable 
thing perform'd by him, was, his removing a Stone 
Tower whole, to- 2 conſiderable Diſtance from its 
Foundation; Jonſius, who relates this, vouches Be- 
roaldus and Matheus Palmirius, for che Truth on't. 
He was aſterwards 1 U by 125 Baſilides, great 
Duke of Muſcovy, whom he ſeryvd in the Building a 
eat many Churches. 47 de Script, Hit. Philo. 

18. Marth, Palmer, Chron. 


ad Ann. 1555. - 5 man 
ARMACHANUS, rent Archbiſhop 
evonſhire ; the 


Name 


1 
800 
22088 7 


1 
8 


Name of kis Fach ly being Firk-{dph, aind mb 
bare <A > ey He was bt 


cient Name 


— 


| 2 — being 


And being brought up by Buſineſs to Lomios, when 
 Setufar Clergy, about Preaching, Hearing Conſeſſions, 


Pꝛieſts- Upon this occaſion, Armachanas being re. 


| Hearing Confeſſions; which of the rwo Places is ra- 


bei 


nome of theſe Seven laſt Concluſions. 


iti, atque alij de laudibus Sancta Diepare. Summa ſive 


the Year 1330. Fer his Martyrology affirms, That 


7 Fn 
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ARM 


1 


—— 


An- 


in 


| He ed 
under the Turtion of Jobs _— , in 
* under whonr frets, for * 
may yet call Him, made a very , projefeſs in 
Philotophry, Dre teity, _ Grvit Law. _ About 
this time the Mendican Fiiats begin to be very 
numerous, fe vatt Aſfectztion of Poverty aid 
other lrregulariticz being diſhkd by . Firz-Ralphy he 
made no difficulty to expoſe em, for theit Pride; Fa- 
Aion and Nevelty, ini his mages fee mving 


a —— puration for Probity and. Leiining, King 
Edward Hl. made him Conmmuſfiry-Generdl no e 
but little bigger thun that of Vice-Chantellory of 


Oxford And in the Year 13%. preferrd bim to the 
2 "waigh: The gms 6 ng rg "a 
apprehenſwe they might b 
cruſht by his Authority j 4 and therefore, 36 "tx e 
would Iave been glad of an Expediem to have dif- 
patch d him; norwnhſlandeng the — — 
Li Point, ard cormucd his Oppoſition again m; 


a warm Corteſt was on foot between the Friars and 
and other Matters, in which the Friats encroactf d 
upon ile Function and Juriſdiction of the Parochnal 


gueſted to Pr made feren or eight Sermons, in 
which he laid n Nine Conclufions againſt che 
Friars; which are as follow. e ani Ot 


I. That if a Doubt or Queſtion be mov ' for 


ther to be choſen; In this cafe, the Parith Church is 
to be preſerr d before the Church ot the Friars = 
H. That the Queſtion being put concerning the 

proper Pe&ff6tr to hear Contetfions ; the Periffiioners 
ought rathet to apply to the Parſort or Carare than to 
4 Friar, | 

III. That notwithſtanding our Lord Jefus Chrift 
was Poor, when he 7 7 5 upon Earth, yet it does 
not᷑ appear that he d Poverty. _ 

W. That our Lord Jeſus Chriſt did never Beg nor 
make Profeſſion of voluntary Poverty. | 

V. That our Saviour never Taught People to make 
a Choice and Profeſſion of Beggary. | 
VI. That Chriſt our Lord held the contrary, that 
Men ought not to beg by Inchnation, nor without 


—4 


ng forc'd to ut by neceſſity. 
Vi 


; bat there's neither Senſe nor Religion in Vow- 
ing voluntary and perpetual Beggaty. 


III. Tliat it is not agreeable to the Rule of Obſer- 
vants or Priars Minorites, to be under Engagements of 
volutitary Poverty. we 

IX: That: the Bull of Pope Aexander IV. which 
Condemns the Libel of the Matters of Paris, touch'd 


The Begging Friars were mightily difturb'd at theſe 
Aſſertions of Armachanus, and hoping to bring him 
- ng Cenſure, they got him Cited to appear before 

ope Innocent VI. at Avignon, which he did accord- 
ingly ; And here he Learnedly Defended his Propoſi- 
tions before the Page ad Cardinals, and maintain'd 
his Opinion to his Death with great Conſtancy, not- 
withſtanding he met with a great deal of Danger and 
Trouble upon that Score. Trithemins gives him 
this Character, That he was a very good erg urelt, 
not unacquainted with Philoſophy and the Canon 
Law, remarkable for his Parts and Ingenuity, and a 
conltam and laberious Preacher. His Works are, 
Sermones IV. Al crucem Londinenſem, Anno 1356. Ha- 


Libri XIX. advetſus Errores Armenorum Pariſ. 1612. 
Defenſid* Curatorum adverſus Fraires Mendicantes, ſen 
Oratio tor am Pap & Cardinalibus Auenione Annd 1357. 

babitaz Publiſhd at Paris 1486 : Et cone Rogeris e 
ah Goldaſtum Adonarch. Tom. II. Pag. 1392. Ble 
mentions the New Teſtament tranſlated into /riſh by 
Armachanus, which was hid in the Wall of his Ca- 

thedral a little before his Death, and found there in 


Conn Defenſione Mrndicuntium ad ver ſus Armachanum 


prefery's to the Sexteemls Century. And Archbilhep 
Wer takes notice, that there were feverat Fragments 
of this Iriſh FTranflation in td and in his time. There 
ae feverat other Manuſcript Pieces of Arma han, 
1 Bake and Wert, whicli are too long to 
Inſert.  * Bale, Wharron's Appendine to Dr. Ceve's 
Hiſtoria Literaria, Fox's Acts aud Monwinehts, r. 
ARM AP 1 Spaniſh): See' Panama. 
ARMS, or, Com Arbor: Gau TV. who died 
in 1268. was the firſt Pope that had Arms upon his 
Tomb at Vierlo : If thete ate any Monumients that 
appear more Antient tham the Xih or XIth Century, 
with Arms upon em, twilk be found, if the Matter 
is well examm'd, rhar they have been repair d or new 
1 made. Seals and Coins are x farther toof of this 
Aſſertiom, there being no ſueh things as Arms upon 
em till ateer tie beginning of che XIch Century. 
i the Younger 


”T hk. aff To 


| ; who Raign'd in 1150. was t 

firt King of France who had a Flower d Luce upon 
- bis Seat: The otdeft Seals of the Earls of Flander: 
witly Arms upon ei, is that of Reberr I Friſen, affixt 
to an Infirument, dated 1072: This Seal has on one 
fide 2 Plince on Horſebuck, and on the Reverſe, a 
Shickd charg d with'a Lion. The French Coins with 
thefe Armoriat Diftinctions, wete the Golden Deniets 
of Philip d Valoit, in which that Prince was repreſerit- 
ed fitting in a Chair of State, holding a Sheild pow- 
der d with Flower d'Laces in his Left-Hand, and a 


Sword im bis Right: Theſe Pieces of Gold. which 
| were firſt Coin d in 1366. were call'd;, Ecus,' (Shields, 
i. e. Crowns) becaufe the Royal Arms were ftampt 


upon em. Rebufles: 5. e. Arms, whach expreſs th 
Owner's Surnaine, cannot be more Ancient than the 
| uſe of Surnames, which were not Known till the Xth 


te Century; neither had Towns, Provinces, and, Coun- 


tries, any Arins till about that time. For Example: 
The Province of Dauphine had neither that Name nor 
à Dolphin for its Artis till way tune after the NIth 

— The Kingdom of Naples have no other 
Arms but thoſe of the Dukes of 440, who were 
Princes of the Blood, and the Ancient Soveraigns of 
that Kingdom : 'Tis likewiſe from this' Branch of the 
the Royal Family of Frante that the Eſcoutcheon of 
Provence is Charg d with a Flower d Luce and a Label; 


and neither this 2 nor Naples have made uſe of 
theſe Diſtinctions tilt after the XWIth: Century. As 
tor Portugal, the uſe of Arms was not known there 
till after the Battel of Onrique, which was fought in 
the XUth Century. If, Chains, as it appears moſt pro- 
bable, were the firſt. Arms of Navarre, and Sancho 
the Valiant the firſt that made uſe of em, we cannot 
carry em higher thats the XIMth Century. I grant 
there are Towns with Ancient Armorial Enſigns, 
as we may obſerve from Roman Medals: For inſtance, 
Nimes in Languedoc has a Palm- Tree with a Crocodile 
tied to it, with theſe Letters, Col. New. i. e. Colonia 


Nemaucenſu. Rome has theſe Four Letters in the An- 


cient Banners of that Town, S. P. Q. K. and thus 
we might go on to other Cities; but notwithſtanding 
theſe Figures are of great Ne in Medals, they 
are of much later date with reſpect to Arms, neither 
have they been us d in Blazon till the Xlth Century. 
The Reverſe of their Ancient Medals being ſince that 
time made uſe of for their Arms: Beſides, it may not 
be improper to add, That no Author Elder than the 
XIth Century, makes any mention of the Blazoning 
part of Heratdry. The Monk of Marmoutier being 
the firſt that takes notice of Arms, now this Man 
wrote the Hiſtory of Geffrey Earl of Anjou, who was 
Son- in-Law to Henry I. King of England. is true, 
ſome People carry this Cuſtom a great deal higher, 
and drive it up to the Heroick' Age, Thus Father 
Petra. Santa tells us, That the 22 gave a Dove 
for their Arms, to perpetuate the Memory of the 


28 Semiramis, whoſe Name 2 a Dove. 
The Charges and Matto s, which A ſcſylus and Eury- 
os mention upon the Shietds of thoſe Generals that 
Beſieged Thebes, and the Symbolical Figures which 
Valirins Flaccas ew the Argonauts, reach a great way 
in Antiquity. Some Hiſtonans are of Opinion, That 
the Uſe of Atmoriat Enſigns were invented by: ts 

vg, 


Greele that fat down before Troy 3 and Mower, 


and Pliny, take notice of teveral-Emblematical Repre- 


lentations 
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ſentations upon their Shields. Philoſtratus, Zenophon, 

and Oalep Cie are of Opinion, That the /Medes 
and Per ſians were the firſt in this Cuſtom: Philoſtra- 
tus tells us, That a Shield charg d with a Golden 
Eagle was the Royal Arms of the Medes; Zenophon 
ſays the ſame thing, and almoſt all the Greek Authors 


make frequent mention of the Devices of Arſaces, Qrus, 
Camby fer Daria Xerxes. Some Writers — 7 
that Alexander the Great ſettled the bearing of Arms, 


and made Heralds for that Purpoſe; but all that we gainſt the Infidels, and wear neither Vert nor 


can affirm with any certainty of this Matter, 1s, that 
the Soldiery of Greece about this time, made frequent 


uſe of Symbolical Figures upon their Shields, Head- 
pieces, and other parts of their Armour. Father 
Monet will have it, That Heraldy was thrown into iſe, | 
Form, and brought under a Rule by Auguſt» Ceſar, | chang'd in Quartering: 
and cites the Notitia of the Roman Empire tor his Opi- 


nion, in which the Shields of the Roman Legions are 
deſcribd with Figures and Symbolical Repreſentati- 
ons upon em. Others date the beginning of Heral- 


dry from the Reign of Charlemaigne, who, as Chaſſa- 
-news reports, created the Twelve Peers of France, and 
brought the Bearing of Arms under the Modern 


Rules; but the general Opinion, as we have ob- 


ſerv'd in the firſt Volume of Morery, deri ves this 


Uſage no farther than from the Croiſades, or Holy 


War againſt the Særaxenr. - 
: Att thatvee can collect from ſuch variety of Opi- | Devices, and affected the Stile of Knights of the Sway, 


nions, concerning the Original of this Cuſtom, is, 


That Symbolical Repreſentations have been us d in 


all Ages, in the Field, for the fake of Diſtinction. 


That Sheilds, Helmets, Back and Breaſt, have had 
ſuch Ornamental Figures ingraven upon em, and 


that they have been wrought into the Colours and 


Standards; but then if we take any great riſe in An- 


tiquity, we muſt ſay, that theſe Diſtinctions were 
no Hereditary Marks or ves chan 'Tis 

blems, or Devices, 
have ſometimes pafs d from Father to Son, and con- 


tinu d in a Family. Thus, one of the Corvim has the , f b . N | 
Raven of Valerius Corvinus for his Creſt in Silius ta- | mention concerning their ancient Heraldry, or the 


licws : And Ovid. tells us, That AÆAgæus knew The- 
ſeus to be his Son, by diſcovering the Cypher of his 


Family upon the Hilt of his Sword; but then we] confeſs it. Sir Henry Spelman takes notice, that the 
mult ſay, that theſe Diſtinctions were only Orna- | £ 
mental, and not Eſcoucheons properly ſpeaking ; for I liam the Conqueror, in the 11th Century. Chriſlopher 


as to the Romans tis plain, that they knew nothing 
of the Modern Heraldry ; for among all the Remains 
of their Triumphal Arches, Tombs, Temples, and 
other Monuments of their Antiquity, there 1s not the 
leaſt appearance of Modern Coat-Armour, notwith- 
— there are ſome Figures cut on the Sheilds 
upon Trajan's and Antoninuss Pillars. Auguſtus and 
the ſuccceding Emperors, order d Images or Repre- 
ſentations upon their Soldiers Sheilds ; but then one 
Figure ſerv d for a whole Company, and ſometimes 
for a whole Legion; and this is all that can be Col- 
lected from the Noritia of the Empire concerning this 
Matter. We may obſerve farther, That the Symboli- 
cal Repreſentations on Sheilds, were not always the 
1ame ; For the purpoſe, Agamemnon ſometimes made 
uſe of a Lion's Head, ſometimes of a Gorgon, and 
ſometimes of a Dragon : As to the Age of Charle- 
maigne, there was then no appearance of Coat- 
Armour unleſs 1n their Standards and Colours, they 
being at that time of day neither Marks of No- 
bility, nor Hereditary Diſtinctions of Families. Fa- 
ther Menetrier, who has furniſh'd us with theſe Re- 


marke, adds, That the ancient Tournaments were the 


Occaſion of Introducing the Modern Heraldry and 
Blazon, and that either, upon the ſcore 'of the Arms, 
or Habits which were worn in theſe Military Exer- 
ciſes. He tells us, that the Metals and (Colours which 
are made ute of in Eſcoutcheons, are the ſame with 
thoſe of the ancient Ludi (ircenſes, which paſs d from 
that Exerciſe to that which ſucceeded it, Fufts and 
Tournaments. The Fattions, as the Romans call'd 'em, 
or Troops in the Ludi Circenſes, were diſtinguiſh d b 
their Liveries of White, Red, Blue, and Green, whic 
make Argent, Gules, Azure, and Vert in Heraldry. 
Domitian, as Suetonius reports, added a Fifth Faction or 
Company, which appear d in Gold Tiflue, and like- 
wiſe a Sixth in Purple, Sable, or Black, was made 
ule of in Tournaments by thoſe Knights that were 
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Vert were likewiſe made uſe of in the Tournament 
Habit, as we. may obſerve from the Memoirs of Oliver. 


dla Marche, and likewiſe from the Bull of Pope In- 
nocent III. in which he gave Abſolution to Godo of 


Ravenſpurg who had killed Conrade iſt, Biſhop of 
Wertzburg'; He gave him Abſolution, i ſay, upon 
Condition that he ſhould make four — 

L in, 


nor any Colour proper for the Tournament. The Di- 
viſions or Partitions of the Sheild, were taken up from 
Habitz us d in the Tournament; which were often of 
two Colours, and divided either from top to bottom 
Pale-wiſe, or elſe in Feſſe, Bend-wiſe or Counter- 


ſtill remaining in ſome Towns, and worn by the 
Mayors, Sheriffs, and other Civil Magiſtrates; and 
in ſome places by their Officers. Pales, Cheverons, 
Saltires, and ſuch fort of Charges upon Sheilds re- 
| preſent Pieces of the Old Lifts and Banners, which 

were made uſe of at Tournaments: The Bearing of 
Annulets alſo comes from / Fuſting, and Running at 
the Ring; the fame may be 1a1d of Bends and Feſſe s, 
which were Scarfs worn at thoſe Solemnities. The 
Knights who appear d there likewiſe, had the Figures 
of Animals, or other Symbolical Marks for their 


the Lyon, the Eagle, the Sun, the Star, &c. In fine, 
thoſe who had never appear d at any Tournament, 
| had no Coat-Armour, notwithſtanding. they were 
Gentlemen. 7 
And here it will not be improper to obſerve at 
what time the Principal Nations of Europe began to 
make uſe of Coat-Armour: Now as Fuſting and 
Tournament began, in Germany in the 10th Century, 
tis probable the Germans. "es up the Cuſtom of Mo- 
dern Heraldry from that time. This Uſage pais'd 
with the Exerciſe of Tournament from Germany into 
France. As for the Spaniards, what their Writers 


% 


| Bearing of their Kings, 1s little better than Romance ; 
and ſome of their own Hiſtorians are ſo frank as to 


| Engliſh Nobility had no Coat-Armour till after Mi- 


Butkens freely owns, that Blazon was not heard of in 
the Low-Countries till about the Year 1160. As to 
other Parts of the World, thoſe that affirm Armorial 


| Greeks, Egyptians, Fews and Adoors, make this Cu- 
{tom more ancient in Africk then it was in Europe; 
but then theſe Authors miſtake Coat-Armour for 
Symbols and- Devices ; for if we take the thing 1n the 
right Senſe, and acording to the Modern Meaning, 
we muſt confeſs, that Heraldry was Introduced by 
the Europeans into thoſe remoter Countries: And 
thus, though the Chineſe have Dragons, Birds, Flow- 
ers, or Fruits, drawn pos their Habits ; though the 
7 aponeſe, the Indians, Turks and Moors, have Figures 
in their Standards, all theſe are nothing of Eſcoutche- 
ohs properly ſpeaking, The Eagles with two Heads 
which were found upon the Gates of ſome Houſes in 
a Town of the Kingdom of Chili, in Southern Ame- 
rica, were the Arms of tome Families of Weftfrizeland ; 
tor ſome of theſe Weftfrizelanders touch d upon Peru, 
and ſettled in the Country a great while before it 
was Diſcoverd by the 1 and the Princes 
Daughter taken Pris ner by the Spaniards when they 
made themſelves Maſters of this Kingdom, declar d 
her ſelf Deſcended from theſe Frixelanders. & p. Me- 
netrier, Origine des Armoires. See Morery, Vol. I. 
ARMS Offnſive and Defenſive, us by the An- 
cients, Here we may obſerve, That the Greek and 
Roman Cuſtom of the Helmets, Back and Breaſt made 
of Iron, was not generally follow'd by other Nations. 
The Egyptian Corſlets were nothing but Twiſted 
Linen, which was ſometimes made uſe of by the 
Greeks, as appears from the Inſtances the Poets give 
us in Adraſtus, Ajax, Alexander, or Paris The Fro- 
glodites, and moſt part of the Scythians, march d al- 
moſt Naked into the Field, having no other Arms 
but Slings and Darts; the Maſſagetes were appointed, 
like the Scythians, though they generally . 
| rſe- 


der ſome very ſenſible Diſſatisfaction. Ermin and 


This Party-colour'd Habit is 


Enſigns to have been in uſe among the old Afyrians, 
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proper to 


throwing of Darts; twas {uppoſc be Inver 
buy the Phenicians, Vegetius lays, That in his time, 
Peraul t has Tranſlated Arbale- 


the whole Fortification. 
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Horſeback. Thoſe of em that Fought with Bows 
and Lances, carry d Hammers aud Battle-Axes along 
with them, and made their Arms moſt commonly 


9 


of Gold and Copper; for Iron and Silver were little 


usd by em. The Amazons who had always a Part of 


their Neck uncover d, charg d only with Darts and 


Stones ; Their Cloaths were a Light Stuff, over which 
they threw a Corſlet of Leather, or ſometimes made 
of Fiſhes-ſcales, but made no uſe of Lances. The 
Daciwore nothing but their common Habits when 
they took the Field. The Greeks had Back and Breaſt, 
and a Head-piece with Plumes of ſeveral Colours; 
They were Arm'd likewiſe with a Sword, a Lance, 
and a Sheild. The Macedonians Fought with Pikes 
about Eighteen Foot in length, and carry d very large 
Sheilds, in which they tied their Bagage when they 
were to paſs a River. And here it may not be im- 


Offenſive Artillery, or Engines which the Romans 

made uſe of in Attacking Places. : 
Firſt, Their Arbaleſtra was a SW Engine for 
to be Invented 


Scorpiones, which Mr. rated Arb. 
fera's, were calld Manu-Baliſtæ, to diſtinguiſh em 
from their great Baliſtæ or Catapultæ, which were 
not Portable. 1 4 5 

Secondly, Baliſa, an Engine which the Ancients 
made ule of for throwing Stones. 

Thirdly, Aries, the Battering-Ram, was a vaſt 
long Beam, ſtrengthen d at one end with an Iron- 
Head, which hung upon two Chains, and was made 
uſe of to Play againſt the Walls of a Town. There 
were three ſorts of thefe Rams ; one of em hung u 
on Ropes z another run upon Wheels; and the Third 
was reſted upon the Arms of thoſe that Play'd it. 
When the Carthaginians beſieg'd Gades or Cadiz, they 


found it expedient to demoliſh the Caſtle which they 


had taken ; but wanting proper Engines for that 
purpoſe, they made uſe of a Beam, which being held 
U by ſeveral Men, was puſh'd forward againſt the 

op of the Wall with ſuch a Force that at laſt they 
beat down the uppermoſt Lays of Stone; and ſo go- 
ing lower from one Range to another, they ſlighted 
After this, a Carpenter of 
Tyre, call'd Pephaſmenos, taking the Hint from this 

xperiment, improvd upon't, by hanging one Beam 
to another like a Ballance, and by the Force of the 


Playing, of this Beam, Batter d down the Wall of 


Cadiz. 


ECetras the Chalcedonian was the Firſt that made a 


Cart of Wood, upon which he fix'd ſeveral perpen- 
dicular Poſts, and Beams lying a-croſs; of this he 
made a kind of a Hut, and hanging a Ram in it, co- 
ver d it over with Ox-Hides to ſecure thoſe who play d 
the Engine: Afterwards this Hut was call'd Teftudo, 
or a Tortoiſe to the Ram, becauſe it mov'd but very 
flowly. Polydzs the Theſſalian carry d this Invention 
much higher, and gave it its laſt Perfection at the 
Siege which King Ammitas laid to Byzantinm. 
Athenæus, in his Book of Warlike Engines, ſays, 


| That Goras the Carthaginian invented part of this En- 


in it, that 


pine ; and that he did not hang the 
umber of Men, who 


ing born up by a great 
pull” it forward. OR. ; 
Fourthly, Catapulta, was a Warlike Engine which 
the Ancients us'd for throwing the larger ſort of 


Darts or Spears upon their Enemies. 


Fifthly, Corvus Everſor, or the Demoliſhing-Crow, 
which was alſo calłd the Crane. However, it does 


not appear by the Deſcription we find in the Anci- 
ents, That the Crow could be any ways Serviceable 


for Battering : It is true, Julius Pollux and Polybius 


mention an Enſign call'd the Crane, and another calld 


the Crow, but then both one and t'other were made 
for Hooking, Drawing-too, and Wreſting. The 
Crane of Pollux was us'd in the Theatre for raiſing 
Weights ; and the Crow of Polybius was a ſort of Grap- 
pling-Irons to board the Enemy 1n a Sea-Fight. 
Sixthly, Sambucus, or Sambuca, ſo calld from a 
Greek Word which ſignifies an Inſtrument of Muſick, 
reſembling a Harp. This Engine was Triangular, 
one {ide of which was made of Strings, the two o- 


ther couſiſting of Wood: 'Twas much the fame with 


ve the Reader a ſhort Account of the 


gain 
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| that which we call a Portable Bridge. When this 
Bridge of the Sambuca was laid down, 'twas held u 
by ns from falling; and thus the Beſiegers made 
uſe of it for paſſing over from their Turrets of Wood 
to the Walls of the Place. 

Seventhly, Scorpiones. Theſe were the larger ſort of 
Balifte which the Ancients made uſe of, either for 
Attacking Towns or Defending 'em : They were En- 
gines in the Form of Unequal Circles, and were 
calF'd Scorpions, either upon the Account of the Ef- 
feet and Deſign, which was, to gall the Enemy with 
little Arrows, like a Scorpion, which wounds with a 
ſmall Sting, or elſe upon the account of their Figure, 
which repreſented two Arms bended backwards like 
the Feet of a Scorpion: After this manner Ammianns 
Marcellinus deſcribes this Scorpion, which he ſuppoſes 
to reſemble a Baliſta rather cha a Catapulta; for ac- 
cording to him the Scorpion was made for throwing 
Stones by the help of a Wooden Beam, which he calls 
Stylus, which was contriv'd in ſuch a manner, that 
the Stylus being pull'd back by four Men and then let 
80, it threw out the Stone which was in one of the 

lings, faſten d to the end of it. 

Ei güchly, Helepolis, which was a Tower, or Turret, 
made for the Attacking Towns. King Demetrius, who 
was call'd Poliorcetes, order d the Engincer Epiniachus 
to raiſe an Helepolis againſt the Rhodians + This Tur- 
ret was One hundred and twenty Foot high, and 
Twenty Foot broad, cover'd with Hair-cloaih and 


| Raw-hides. Diognetus diſappointed the Deſign of this 


Engine, and forc'd the King to raiſe the Siege ; and 
when the 1 was drawn- off and the Helepolis left 


behind em, he brought it into the Town and plac d 


it in one of the Squares; with this Inſcription; 


[ Diognetus made this Preſent to the Burghers, having 

4 from the Enemy. | „ 0 = 
Ninthly, Teſudo, a Tortoiſe, is an Engine which. 

the Ancients made uſe of for Under-mining and Bat- 


| tering of Places. It was a Defence made of Wood, 


moving upon Wheels, and cover'd the Soldiers when 
they were upon the Attack. Facere Teſtudinem was a 
kind of Scalado of the Ancients, which was done by 


the Soldiers when they Rood clole together in a ſtoo- 


ping Figure, and covering their Bodies with their 
Shields; for by this cloſe Rooping Poſture, they made 
a kind of Ladder for their Comrades to Scale the 
Walls by. The Invention of this Teſtudo is attributed 
to Artemon the Son of Clazomenes. ; | 
Tenthly, Mallioli, or Pyraboli, were, according to 
Nonnus and Vegetius, certain Engines ict on fire by a 
Mixture of combuſtible Matter, wherewith they were 
daub'd over, and being clos d at the end, according 
to the Deſcription of Ammianus Marcellinus, were ſhot 
out of a Bow to ſet on fire any Military Preparations, 
or Ships, on which they lighted. Cæſar in his Com- 
mentaries ſays, the Gauls fir d Q. Ciceros Camp, by 
throwing out of a Sling ſuch Balls of Earth as were 
kind led before they were thrown. * Ceſar Comment. 


Vegetius. Vitruvins. Athenens, &c. 


ARNAULD, or Arnaud ( Anthony) Doctor of 
the Sorbonne, was Son to Anthony Arnauld a Famous 
Advocate, and born at Paris in February 1612. He 
ſtudyd Humanity and Philoſophy in the College of 
Calvi, and afterwards began to ſtudy the Law ; but 
was quickly 8 to leave off, by his Mother and 
the Abbot of St. Oran, and apply himſelf to Divinity. 
Aſter this Reſolution, he ſtudy'd in the Sorbonne, 
where he was admitted Doctor in 1643. His Book 
of Frequent Communion, Printed in 1643, diſpleas d 
the i extreamly, they endeavour d to confute it 
both from the Pulpit and the Preſs, repreſenting it 
under a very dangerous Character: The Diſputes 
concerning Grace, which were warmly debated at 
Paris at this time, help'd to encreaſe the Animoſity 
between the Jeſuits and Monſieur Arnauld. This 
Doctor, ſtriking in with the Fanſenites, and maintain- 
ing their Tenents with great flrength of Reaſoning, 
both by Confuting the three Sermons of Monſieur 
Habert, and likewite by Anſwering the Objections of 
Monſieur L. Moine, Proſeſſor of the Sorbonne, and ſome 
others. This 7 eee provokd the Doctors of the 
Faculty, who, afterwards, took an Occaſion to cen- 
ſure two Propoſitions of his, and diſmiſs him the Sor- 


bonne. He was e to Rome to anſwer 
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for his Book of Frequent Communion ; and there was | 


ſome difficulty to 755 555 the Queen. Mother to re- 
yoke her Orders for ſending him thither. 
Arnaud retir d upon this, and Liv'd privately near 


Five and twenty years, till the Ianſeniſt! Controverſie 


was ended, in the Vear 1668. Monſieur Arnauld 
paid his 


when he withdrew voluntarily out of the Kingdom, 


being inform'd that his Enemies did him ill Olhces | 


at Court, and made him ſuſpected by the King. From 
this time he abſconded, as it were, in the Low- 
Countrics, and had ſome diſturbance given him at 
Liege in 1690. He continued to write vigorouſly a- 
gainſt the Jeſuits till his death. He likewiſe wrote 
againſt the Proteſtants, one of which, who was moſt 
expos d to his attack, bethought himſelf of a Strata- 
ge, which made Monſieur Arnauld hold his hand 
rom engaging him or the Proteſtant Party; This 
Perſon, Monſieur Bayle informs us, was a Miniſter, 
who had publith'd a Book in Dialogue, call'd, La 
Politique du Clerge du France : This Book 1s Entertain- 
ingly and Ingeniouſly written, but the Author fails 
in his Reaſoning, and is uucircumſpect in relating 
matter of Fact; ſo that many of his Stories are noto- 
T1ouſly falſe. Monſieur Arnauld confutes this Book 
ſomewhat Magiſterially; and, which was ſtill more 
diſobliging, he prov d clearly, that his Adverſary had 


argued JI, and told a great many Falfities. He like- | 


write intimated himfelt diſpos d to Anſwer the Apo- 
logy of the Reform'd, by which they endeavour to 
juftifie the Merals, in holding the Jnamiſſability of 
Greece. In a word, the Author d La Politique du 
Jerge, foreſeeing that Monſieur Arnauld was like to 
prove a troubleſome Adverſary, reſolvd to try if he 
could knock him down once tor all: To which pur- 
8 he publith'd an Anonymus Piece, Entitul'd, 
De FEſprit d Mr. Arnauld; in which, he treats Mon- 
ſieur Ar nauld fo very ruggedly, giving all imaginable 
8 to Satyr and Paſſion, that his Adverſary 
thou-ht it much more adviſeable to be ſilent, and 
to let this Author and his Party alone, than enter 
the Liſts againſt a Man that made uſe of ſuch unu- 
tual We:pons. There are a great many falle Reports 
ſpread concerning Mr. 1 as that he was born 
of Hugonot Parents; that he was at the Aſſembly of 
Bourg- Fontaine; that he was ſent to Command a Re- 
giment of Yaudciſe; That he was Bamith'd France; 
and that he wrote an Apology for the Catholicks 
only to recover his own Preferment. There are like- 
- wiic ſeveral Books put upon him, which he never 
wrote: To give one Inſtance concerning that of the 
Perpetuity of Faith; this Book has given occaſion to 
one of the moſt famous Diſputes that ever happen'd 
between the Roman Catholicks and the Proteſtants, 
Monſieur Claude, who held for the Latter, gain'd 
more Reputation than ever any French Proteſtant had 
done before ; and Monſieur Arnauld, who was the 
Principal on the other ſide, tis pretty plain, never 
work'd harder with his Pen, nor uw to finiſh 

Diſcourſe better than in this Controverſie. In ſhort, 
during the whole courſe of this Diſpute, there was 
nothing wanting on either ſide, which a Man might 
expect from Parts, Rhetorick, Reading and Logick. 
The Argument was work d up ſtrong, heighten'd 
with all the Art and Beautiful Strokes unaginable ; 
and each Party pretended to Victory: And as to 
Monſieur Arnauld, twas one of the greateſt Perfor- 
mances of his whole Life. But here there is ſome 
doubt about the Authors | 
ſieur dla Deveze is not politive that the Book Enti- 
tuled, La Perpetuete d la Foi, was written by Mon- 
ſreur Arnauld; he only fays, he was commonly be 
 Hevd the Author. The Atta Eruditorum at L 
deliver themſelves with the ſame uncertainty ; but 


the general Opinion, and that which looks moſt pro- 
7 o the Faith was written 
e Three large Volumes in De- 
tuity, were Mr. Arnaulds; and that 
the general Anfwer to the Second Book of Monſieur 
Claude's, was Mr. Nicolles. Some of the moſt conſide- 


bably is, That the Per 
by Mr. Nicolle ; That t 
fence of the Pe 


rable Books which Mr. Arnauld wrote, after his leaving 


France, were concerning Malbranches Syſtem of Nature 


and Grace; The ſeſuites Morals, and tome Propoſiti- 


Monſieur 


4 


upon this Subject; Mon- 
8 


| with great Learning and Strength; and Argues very 
de Borg gr in this Pacification, went and 

uty to the King and the Pope's Nuncio, 
and appear'd as publickly as he pleas'd, till 1679. 
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Hiſt. Abrigee d Mr. Arnauld. 
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ons of Mr. Steyaert : In this laſt Book he attacks Fa- 
ther Simon, concerning the Inſpiration of the Hol 
Scriptures, and the Tranſlating the Bible into Vulgar 
Languages; concerning which Mr. Arnauld main- 
tains the Uſefulneſs of the Verſions of the Scripture 
finely, to ſhew, That it has been the Practice and De- 
ſign of the Church to permit the Laity the Reading 
of the Bible in the Vulgar Tongue: To this Father 
Simon return'd an Anſwer ; and by peruſing this 
Controverſie, the Reader „ r the ecrees of Uni- 
verſities; the Orders of Biſhops, and Opinions of 
Doctors urg'd on both ſides. Monſieur Arnaulds 
Parts were at laſt rightly underſtood by the Court of 
Rome; and he might, if he pleas d, have been made 
a Cardinal. To conclude with him; He made it his 
Buſineſs to attack the looſe Doctrines of ſome Caſuiſts, 
and always appeard in Defence of ſtrict Principles 
and Probity. He died in Auguſt 1694, being 82 
Years of Age. Ala Euridit. Lips. Mais, 1683. p.442. 
; ayle Diction. Mor. 
ARNISÆA Us, (Henningus) born at Halberſtad, 
and Phyſick Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Helmftad ; 
was eſteem d a very conſiderable Philoſopher and Phi- 
fician in the beginning of the 17th Century. His 
Politick Tracts are much valued, in which he goes 
upon Principles directly contrary to thoſe of Athuſius; 
for he maintains, that Princes are altogether Irreſiſti- 
ble and Unaccountable. Arniſæus, in one of his pie- 
ces concerning Government, gives a Catalogue of thoſe 
Authors that held the Sovereign Power was 1n the 
People: This Doctrine, in the Opinion of Boeclerus, 
is very pernicious to Society, and the Hinge. upon 
which all Rebellions turn. Boeclerus adds, tis a de- 
plorable thing to find Men of good Senſe in this Liſt, 
and tells us, they were carry d into the Cauſe by ſcan- 
dalous Paſſions ; and that 'twas either Ambition, the 
Vanity of being thought Men of Extraordinary Reach, 
or being too much Govern d by their Fears, that put 
'em upon this wretched ungodly Scheme. Arun, 
being invited into Denmark, went to that Court, and 
was made the King's Phyſician, and one of the Coun- 
cil. His leaving Helmſtad was much lamented by 
Conringizs ; For, as he obſerves, that Univerſity ſut- 
fer'd extreamly, by the Loſs of 1o greata Perſon. He 
had Travelld into France and hy ny" and Died in 
November 1635. His Works are, De Authoritate Prin- 
cipum in Popalum ſemper inviolabili. De Fure Maje- 
Aal, Lib. Kelectione Politice ; all Printed at Franc- 
fort. This laſt Book Boſius calls, Opus preclarum ſed 
Imperfectum. De Subjectione & Exemptione Clericorum, 
Lib. 1. De Tranſlatione Imperii Romani. De Republica. 
De Fare Connubiorum. Dottrina Politica in genvinam 
Methodum, que eft Ariſtotelis Reducta, & ex probatiſſi- 
mrs quibuſq; Philoſophis, Oratoribus, Furis-Con altis, Hi- 
ftoricis, & c. breviter Comportata eſt Explicata. He wrote 
allo in his own Faculty, Obſervationes aliquot Anato- 
mice Diſquiſitiones de Partus Humani legitimis Terminis. 
De Preſervatione 4 peſte. De Hydropum Eſſentia & Cu- 
ratione. De Apoplexia & Epilepſia Cognoſcendis & Cu- 
randis, Oc. * * de comparanda Prudentia Cxili. 
Conringius de Civili Prudentia. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. &c. 
ARRIA GA, (Koderic de) a Spaniſh Jeſuit, born 
at Lucrona in 1592. He read upon Philoſophy at 
Valadolid, and upon Divinity at Salamanca with great 
Reputation. afferwands being inform'd by the Gene- 
ral of the Order, that he was likely to be ſerviceable 
in Bohemia, he went to Prague in 1624, where he taught 
School-Divinity Thirteen Jen and was Chancellor 
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of that Univerſity. The Jeſuits in Bohemia Delegated 
him thrice to Rome, to aſſiſt at the General Congre- 

ations of their Order. He was much eſteem d by 
4 Urban VIII. Innocent X. and the Emperor Fer- 
dinaad III. He had a very ſubtil Scholaſtick Head, 
and was much better at Over-throwing another Man's 
Hypotheſis, than in Defending his own : His Deftru- 
ctiye way of Diſputing made ſome People ſuſpect 
him for del ut this Imputation, as Mr. Bayle 
obleryes, is more than he deſerves. He wrote a Courſe 
of Philoſophy in one Volume, Folio, and a Courſe of 
Divinity in eight Volumes, Printed at Antzerp, Folio. 
He was working upon a Ninth Volume, De 75 2 
Juſtuia, but was prevented by Death. * Nicholas 


Antonio. Bibl. Hiſp. Bayle Diction. Hiſfor. 
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| There is ſomething concerning this Argument in the 
Article ( pany; Morery Vol. L. but hen is there 
mentioned reaching "og: to the Death "ad this dap 
ſiarch, it may not be improper to enlarge upon the 
Progreſs, pre give a ſhort Hiſtory of the ſpreading 
and continuance of the Hereſy. Conſtantine the Great 
happening to die in the Year after Arrius, Anno 337, 
af, Biſhop of Nicomedia, being well aſſur d of 


Biſhop of Nice, appear d openly againſt the Council 
of Nice, and de 2 Term Conſubſtantial: 
This Biſhop of Niromedia, I ſay, having gain'd the 
Emperor's Ear, and brought him into his own Senti- 
ment, got himſelf choſen Biſhop of Conſtantinople, in 
the room of Paulus, who had been advanc'd to this 
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conven'd a Council at Antioch in 341, having the Em- 
peror's Conſent for the Synod ; but as for the Pope, he 
was ne're conſulted, nor had any thare in the Matter: 
At this Synod there were about Eighty ſix Biſhops, of 
which Six and thirty were Exſebians, The Orthodox 
Biſhops, tis true, were the Majority, but crampt in 
their Freedom, and oblig d to fit with the Arrians. 
Here the Cauſe of Athanaſius, Patriarch of Alexandria, 

was examin d, notwithſtanding the Pope had already 
call'd a Council at Rowe to enquire into that Matter. 
Euſebius Biſhop of Conſtantinople, who Govern'd the 
Council of Antioch, got St. Athanaſius depos d there: As 
tor all the Catholick Bithops, they ſtood for meer Cy- 
phers, their Votes being over-rul'd by the Authority 
of Conſtantius, who was preſent when the Cenſure patt. 
The Thirty 11x Euſebians atterwards drew up a Confeſ- 
fion of Faith, which was ſo cunningly couch d, that 
all Chriſendam might admit of the Expreſſion ; and 
yet notwithſtanding there was ſuch a Latitude lett, as 
might well conſiſt with an Arrian Meaning. Their 
firit Draught was, That they Believ'd in One God, the 
Creator of all Things, and in his only Son, who had a Be- 
ing before all Ages with his Father, and by whom all 
Things were made, and who would continue King and God 
70 all Eternity. But being juſtly apprehentive that this 
Creed would make em ſuſpected, they drew up ano- 
ther ſome Days after, in which they declar'd, That they 
Believ d the Word to be God, according to the Gospel, 
which ſays, And the Word was God ©: That he was perfettly 
inimutable, the Image of the Divinity, Eſſenre and Glory 
of his Father, without the leaſt difference: And laſtly, 

That they acknonledg'd the Father, the Son and the Holy 
hot, to be three diſtinct Perſons, but perfectly one and 
dox, if it is rightly underſtood, according to the 
Meaning of the Scriptures ; but then, in omitting to 
declare, That the Son is of the fame Subſtance with his 
Father, and that the Three Perſons, who are the fame 
in their Will, are likewite of the tame and ſingle Eſ- 
fence : By omitting this, I ſay, they left room for an 
Heretical and Arrian Conſtruction; but notwith- 
ſtanding this Latitude, they repented they had gone fo 
tir towards Orthodoxy, by conteſſing that the Son 
wis the Image of the Subſtance and Divinity ot his 
Father, without the leaſt difference, &mggwaury en; 
For this reaſon they pitch d upon a third Confeſſion, 
propos d by Theophranius Biſhop of Tyang, in which 
they acknon ledg d, That the Word was the Only Son of 
God, begotten of his Father before all Worlds, very God of 
_ very God ; But here the Words Eſſence and Sabjtance 

were left out, that they might not be oblig d to own 
the Son to be of the tame Subſtance with his Father. 
Laſtly, being afraid that Arriamim was not well 
enough diſſembld and cover d by this Form, they 
drew up a fourth Scheme, where coming up very near 
to the Council of Nice, abating the ouuſhon ot theſe 
Words, Begotten, not made, Conſubjtantial, or of the 
lame Subſtance with his Father : They added an Ana- 
thema againſt thoſe who thould affirm, That the Son 
was Creared out of Nothing, or in another Hypojtaſis, and 
not in that of God, or that there was any time in which he 
did not exijt ; Theſe being the Propoſitions which Ar- 
rius maintain d at the beginning of his Hereſy, 

In the Year 347, Pope Julius got the Conſent of 
the Emperors Conſtance. and Conſtantizes for the Conve- 
mag a General Council, which was held at Sardica, 
a Ion ſituate upon the Confines of their reſpective 


* ARRIANISM; the Hereſy. or Se& of Arrius. 


the Emperor Conſtantiuss Favour, joining with Theogn:s | 


Sce after the Death of Alexander: After which he | 


the ſame in Underſtanding and Will : All this is Ortho- 


. „ 


Dominions : Here St. Aihanaſus was once mote 16s 
2 and reſtor d to his See. As to Matters of Be. 
V they only made one Decree, in which the Cbun- 
cil declar d, That nothing was to be added to the M. 
| cene Creed, that being a compleat Abſtract of the 
Chriſtian Faith in all neceſſary Points; and that there 
was no manner of need to mes to any farther Ex- 
planation. The Arrian Bilhops appear d at Sur dica at 
the opening of the Council ; but then pretending 
ſome Excuſes why they could not ſtay, retir d to Phi- 
 lipopoly, to Conftamiurs Diviſion of the Empire; 
where calling their Meeting a Council, and confirms 
ing all that had been done againſt Athanaſius and the 
Depos d Biſhops, they had tlie Confidence to Excom- 
municate Pope Julius, the Great Hoſius, Protogenes Bi- 
{hop of Sardica, and Maximinus of Trieves, * And here 
they likewiſe publith's a Sixth Confeſſion of Faith, 
in which, tho they threw out the Word Confubſtan- 
tial, they condemn'd all thoſe wicked Aſſertions main- 
tain'd by Arrizs, to make the World believe they 
ſtood clear of this Hereſie: This Trimming, as ſome 
People thought it, made em be called Semr-Arrians; 
becauſe, tho they ſecm'd to retain Arrius main 
Ground, yet they rejected the Inferences that might 
be drawn from it. And here, to give a Face of Au- 
thority to this pretended Synod, they were ſo hardy 
as to (tile it The Holy Cuuncil of Sardica. This ſpecious 
Title has led ſome People into an Error, who did not 
take care to diltinguith between the Catholick Coun- 
cil at Sardica, and the Arrian one at Philipopoly, The 
Emperor Conſtance, being an Enemy to Arrianiſm, ob- 
lig d his Brother Conſtantius to content to the reſtoring 
St. Athanaſius, who immediately upon it was ſettled 
again in Alexandria; but after the Death of Conſtance; 
which fell out Anno 359, the Arrians began to make 
Head againſt the Catholicks again, and prevail'd with 
Conſtantius to ſet 2 Perſecution on foot: And now it 
was that Acacius Biſhop of Ceſarea, who retus d to go 
in to the Sei-Arriaus, and was Head of the Party 
who openly protelsd Arrianiſm, without the leaſt 
Softening or Palliation : Now I 1ay, this Biſhop em- 
ployed all his Skill and Intereſt to bring things imo 
the fame Condition they were before the Council of 
Sardica, and to ſoure the Emperor Conſtantius againſt 
Athanaſius; but this Deſign of his would not bear, 
till the Year 3551, after the Emperor had gain'd 
a Victory againſt the Rebel Aagnentiut, who had 


— — 


* 


uſurpd the Empire of the Weſt. ope berins, ha- 
ving gotten Leave of Conſtantius to hold a General 


Council for compoſing Differences in the Church; 
the Meeting was held at Milan, where the e and 
Weſtern Biſhops were preſent, together with the Pope's 
Legates, Luciſer Biſhop bf Calaris, Pancratius, and Hi- 
larius, one a Prieſt, and the other a Deacon of the 
Church of Rome: But the Arrians perceiving the 
Church where the Council met was not for their pur- 
pole, refus'd to ſit in any Place but the Palace, where 
all things were over-rul'd by the Orders, Menaces, 
and Violence of the Emperor. Here a Confeſſion 
Faith was drawn up in the Form of an Edict, and 
full of all the Blaſphemies of Arrianiſm; and the 
Emperor himſelf ſtretch d ſo tary as to condemn St. 4- 
thanaſins by his Secular Authority. His Imperial Ma- 
jeſty diſpatch d his Orders into all the Provinces to 
force the Catholicks to communicate with the 4rrians, 
and bamiſh'd all thoſe Biſhops who remain d firm to 
the Orthodox Belief ; particularly, he banith'd the 
Pope Liberius, the Great Hoſius, and St. Hilary Biſhop 
of Poittiers, In the Year 357, Urſacins and Valens 
Arrian Biſhops, not being ſatisty d with the Creed 
vrhich had been made Six Years before at the Conven- 
ticle of Sirmium n Photinus, becauſe abating the 
leaving out of the Word Conſubſtantial, twas in other 
Points Catholick enough: Theie Arrians, I tay, con- 
ven d a Sy nod by their own Authority, and drew up 
an Eighth Creed, in which they rejected the two 
| Terms Conſubſtantial and of like Subſtancs, i. e. duedaoe & 
aorzovs, upon pretence they were not to be inet with 
in Scripture: And here likewite it was declar'd, That 
the Father was greater than the Son in Dignity, Ho- 
nour and Majeſty, and that the Son was ſubject to 
hun, They tound it no Difficulty to per{wade the 
Emperor to approve what they had done, having a 
pertect Aſcendent over him 1 — ot the Sr» 
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forward to comply with them, that he oblig d Hoſws 
to ſubicribe this Arrian Confeſſion, and prevail d with 
the Pope Liberius, during his Exile; to conſent to the 
Omiſſion of the Word Conſubſtant il]. 

In the Year 358, there was à Conventicle of Ar- 
rians at Ancyra, the Capital of Galatia, where the He- 
rely of the .4nomeans, the Followers of Aetius were 
condemn'd, who not only deny d the Conſubſtantia- 
lity. of the Son of God, but alſo that he had any per- 
feet Reſemblance with his Father : And here an Ana- 
thema was publiſh'd againſt all thoſe that ſhould 
maintain that the Word was not an entire Reſemblance 
of the Father both in Subſtance, and in all other Attri- 
butes: This Form made ar Breach between the 
Arrians, who, after this, broke with each other, and 
ſplit into two Factions. Before the Council of Nice, 
they were all perfect Arrians: After this Council, 
whale Conſtantine liv d, they counterfeited themſelves 
Catholicks, for fear of Baniſhment ; and after the 
Death of this great Prince, they were almoſt all Semi- 
Arrians ; under which Diſtinction they only deny the 
Conſubſtantiality of the Word, condemning, at the 
ſame time, the other more offenſive Aſſertions of Ar- 
rius : But after this pretended Synod of Ancyra, they 
divided into 4 Arrians or Anomæ ans, and 
into Semi-Arrians, who condemn d each other in their 
Pleudo-Synods. The thorough-pac'd Arrians fol- 
low'd the Hereſy of Arrius, under the Complexion 
it had at its firſt appearance, and the Heads of this 
Party were, Eudoxius 


tected Aetius, Acaſius Biſhop of ¶ area, Valence Biſhop 


ni-Arrian Biſhops. In ſhort, the Emperor was ſo 


Patriarch of — who pro- 


of Mur ſa, Ur ſacius of Singidon, and ſome others. The 


Semi-Arrians affirm d, That the Son of God was of a 
reſembling Subſtance with his Father &yortores, and 
were Headed by Baſilius Biſhop of Ancyra, George of 
Laodicea, Euſtathius of Sebaſtia, and ſeveral others; 
ſome of which affirmed, That the World had a Begin- 
ning of his Exiſtence, but before all Ages: And 
others of 'em maintain'd, that he had been from all 
Eternity; agreeing obſtinately at the ſame time with 
all the reſt of the Arrians, that he was not à , or 


of the ſame Subſtance with his Father. Thus Year the 
Emperor order d the Pope Liberius to come to Sirmium, 


where, in the Preſence of all the Biſhops who were 
then at Court, he preſsd him to declare publickly, 
that the Son was not 'Conſubſtantial to the Father ; 
but Liberius refuſing to comply, Baſilius of Ancyra pro- 

d an Expedient, extracted from the Decrees receiv d 
by the whole Church, againſt Paulus Samo-ſatenus ; to 
which he added the Confeſſion of the Council met for 
the Conſecration of the Church at Antioch, and like- 


wiſe that of Sirmium againſt Photinus; in all which 
there was nothing that ſhock'd the Catholick Belief, 
1 waving the Word Con ſabſtantial, which 


was rejected by all the Arrians : And to this Liberius, 
to get Liberty and better Uſage, Subſcrib d: But up- 
on his returning to Rome, recover d himſelf, and de- 


clar d openly for the Council of Nice. In the Year | 


359, there was a Council call d at Seleucia, and ano- 
ther at the ſame time at Rimini; for the Chief of the 
Arrian Party mami that they ſhould 
ter if the Eaſtern and Weſtern Biſhops met apart, pre- 
vail d with the Emperor Conſtantius, then at Sirmium, 
to divide the Biſhops into two Councils, and that 
thoſe of the Eaſt ſhould meet at Selexcia, and the Me- 
ſterus at Rimini, a Town in Jtaly. But at the ſame 
time the Emperor order d theſe Arrians to draw up a 
Confeſſion of Faith, in order to lay it before both the 
Councils; Th 
they declar d, 
the Term Subſtance ſhould be omitted, and that it was 
true that the Son was like to the Father in all Things. 


{ucceed bet- 


Penn'd one accordingly, in which 
hat in ſpeaking of God and his Son, 


And here, Valens on the one ſide, and Baſilius on the 


other, had much ado to bring themſelves to conſent ; - 


for Valens, who was a thorough Arrian, did not ap- 
prove the Words, In all Things. And Baſilius, a Semi- 
Arrian, did not think em ſufficiently expreſſive to 
come up to a perfect Reſeinblance in the ſame Eſſence. 

his was the ninth Arrian Scheme ſince their Hereſy 


began: A Copy of this Creed was given to Yalens to 
1 who Travell'd 


6 


carry to Rimini, and another to 
nod conſiſted of a. 


with it to Seleucia. The Eaſtern 
Hundred and ſixty Biſhops; St. Hy 


Vary, then Baniſh'd 


ä 


1 


another Confeſſion of Faith preſented to 


new Form, alledging, That th | 
that made at the Dedication of the Church at Antioch, 
where, inſtead" of the Word Conſubtantial, tis ſaid, 


PE 


' hither the 


at their firſt Meet 
theſe latter making uſe of the Cathedral, and the 
others of the Pari 


into Phrygia, being one of the Number. H lden of 
Turſut, a Semi- Arrian, declar d ſtrongly againſt any 
ought to Rand by 


that the Son is the Image of his Father's Subſtance, 
without the teaſt difference. The next day, there was 
e Synod by 
Acacins, a thorough-pac'd Arrian : Now this Creed 
rejected the Term Gomes, or Confubſtantial, againſt the 


£ 


| Catholicks ; that of t, or Reſembling Subſtance, 


againſt the Semi-Arrians; and that of aivouſog, or Un- 
reſembling, againſt the Anomeans ; declaring only, that 
the Son was like to his Father, but without adding 
In all Things. This was the tenth Creed, which for! 4 
a third Party of the Acacians, who took a middle 
way between the Semi-Arians, and thoſe that were 


in all Points Arrians. At laſt the Diſpute and Miſun- 


derſtanding grew ſo high among em, that the Meet- 
ing broke up without coming to any Concluſion. 


The Acacians went off, and the others tent Delegates 


to the Emperor. Some little time after, the Emperor, 
at the Inſtance of Acacius, order d a Synod of the 
neighbouring Biſhops to meet at Conſtantinople ; and 
uncil of Selexcia diſpatch d away ten of 
their Delegates #7 Here Acacins propos d another Con- 
feſſon of Faith, being the Eleventh ; in which they 
rejected not only the Term Conſubftantial, and of Re- 
ſembling Subſtance, but the Words, Hypoſtaſis, N 
or Perſon, were likewiſe thrown out; nothing farther 
being expreſs'd, but that the Son was God of God, like 
to his Father, who had Begotten him, but without 
adding, In all Things. The Emperor order'd this Creed 
to be ſent to Rimini, where the Weſtern Biſhops were 
{till kept together by Taurus the Governor of the Pro- 
vince. Theſe Biſhops were at laſt Four hundred, with 
not above Eighty Arrians amongſt em: The- Arrians, 
eeting, {at apart from the Catholicks, 


: Church. Yalens, who brought 
the third Draught of Sirmium, preſented it to the Ca- 


tholick Diviſion, who return'd Aniwer, That the De- 
termination of the Council of Nice ought to be entirely fol- 


lowd ; the Creed drawn up there comprehending all that 


,0ught to be either Profeſsd or Believ d upon the Points in 
Di pute. That the Words Conſtubſtantial and Subftance 


were to be kept in; and that thoſe nho maintaind any 
Dottrine contrary to this Council, were Hereticks. After 
this. they diſpatch'd away Commiſſioners to the Em- 
peror, but thoſe of the Arrians were too nimble, and 
reach d the Court before em: The Emperor receiving 
Advice of the Conſtancy and Firmneſs of the Catho- 
licks, forc'd 'em to continue at Rimini, hoping by this 
Means to make em relax in their Sentiments. In the 
mean time he order d the Synod to meet at Nice in 
Thrace, conſiſting of the Court-Biſhops, and ſome 
others. The Coinmiſſioners of the Arrians at Rimini 
joining with them to confirm the Sirmian Creed, from 
which Valens was ſo hardy as to retrench the Words, 
In all Things; this Scheme paſs d the Synod, and was 
mightily valu'd by the Party, who by a ridiculous 
Equivocation call'd it the Nicene Creed. Upon this 
the Emperor ſent back the Commiſſioners to Rimini to 
Subſcribe it: And here Yalens, perceiving their Forti- 
tude, made uſe of this following Artifice ta ſurprize 
em; After having pronounc'd an Anathema again(t 
all the Blaſphemies of Arrius, he declard, that he 
and his whole Party confeſs'd, That the Word is God, 
begotten of God before all Ages, and that he is by no means 
a Creature like the ref, Upon this all the Biſhops com- 
mended Valens for having found out an Expedient for 
7 onm Church; tor, by confeſling the Sn of 
God to be no Creature, the Catholicks believ'd he had 
clearly abjur d Arrianiſm, which made em conſent to 
the leaving out the Term Conſubſtantial: This Artifice 
having pals d, Valens gave out publickly that he had 
drawn the Fathers of Rimini into his Opinion, ha- 
ring brought 'em to acknowledge, that the Son of 
God. was no Creature like other Creatures ; which 
by Implication amounted to a Confeſſion, that he was 
a Creature, - tho'- preferable upon the Compariton, and 
of way of Excellence diſtinguiſh'd from the rett. 
hen it was, as St. Jerome ſpeaks, that the World was 
ſtrangely furprizdo find it ſeif turn'd Arrian againſt 
Its 
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its will, for ſo it was in appearance; becauſe the La- 


titude and double Meaning of the Words above- men- 
tion d were eaſily turn d into an Arrian Senſe. The 
Emperor prevail d with all the Biſhops met at Con- 
ſtantinople to ſign this Confeſſion, the Semi- Arrians, 
who came from Seleucia, being foro d to comply, and 

we up their Term 5wortoroy, or Re ſembling Subſtance. 

his being done, Valens was ſent by the Court into 
Ialy, to order the Biſhops to Subſcribe who were ab- 
ſent from the Council of Rimini. Pope Liberins, being 
no quite another Man than he was at Sirmium, held 
unalterably firm to the Council of Nice, and being 
driven out of Rowe, hid himſelf in the Catacombs till 
after Conſtantiuss Death. In the Year 360, the Aca- 
cians, having an Aſcendent over the Emperor, openly 
maintain d in a pretended Council of Antioch, That 
the Son of God mas * Avbuorg, or unlike his Father; which 
was an Heretical Exceſs which this Prince, who al- 


ways deteſted the Anomeans, would never ſuffer till | 


now. And thus, after having conven'd ſo many 
Arrian Councils, in which, in leſs than Twent 


| Years, there were Twelve different Creeds made, his | 


Majeſty ſuffer dem at laſt to publiſh the moſt Hete- 
redox and Deteſtable of all. WS ADC 

After Conflantins's Death, and in the Reign of Fu- 
lian the Apoſtate, Anno 362, St. Athanaſius held a 


Council at Alexandria, in which it was decreed, That | 


thoſe Biſhops ſhould be reſtor d, who either through 
Weakneſs or by Surprize, had communicated with the 
Arrians, upon Condition of their Subſcribing the 
Council of Nice. Here likewiſe the Divinity of the 


Hol) Ghoft was made an Article, which the Semi-Ar- 
rians began to call in Queſtion : Here likewiſe the | 


Sardican Form was condemn'd, and St. Athanaſins 
brought the Greeks and Latines to a right Underſtan- 
ding concerning the Term Hypoſtafis ; by which the 
former underſtood Perſon, ; the other Subſtance. He 
clear'd the Matter ſo up to em, as to make em per- 
ceive that the Diſpute between em was only about 
Words, being both agreed as to the Thing: For the 
Greeks maintain'd that there were three Hypoſtaſes in 
| God, i. e. as they underſtocd the Word Hypojtaſss, 
three Perſons in one Eſſence: And the Latines, on the 
other ſide, held that there was but one Hypoſtafis, i. e. 
as they underſtood the Term, but one Subſtance 1n 
three Perſons ; And thus, tho' the Expreſſion between 
the Greeks and Latines were different, yet their Mean- 
ing was the ſame. Theſe Points being ſettled, the 


Councils ſent to Pope Liberius, who approv'd what | 


was done. Euſebius Vercellenſis Travelld into the 
Eaſtern Provinces, where he brought over ſeveral Bi- 
ſhops miſled by the Arrians ; St. Hilary doing the 
ſame thing in Gaul, and undeceiving ſeveral of thoſe 


who had been ſurpriz d at Rimini: Theſe two great 


Men, happening to meet in /taly, underſtood the Bu- 
ſinels by Concert, in the managing of which they 
were ſo ſucceſsful, that Arrianiſm was in a manner 
wholly extinguiſh'd in all the Provinces in the Wes. 
The Emperor Fovian, who began his Reign in 363, 
profeſs d the Wicene Faith, and protected the Catho- 
licks, After this Prince, Valentinian ſucceeded in the 
Met, and Valens in the Eaſt. And now, the Semi- 
Arrian Biſhops and Macedonians, who had been diſ- 
countenanc'd by Fovian, and who notwithſtanding 
they did not come up to the Catholick Belief, were 
great Enemies to Eudoæius and the throrough Arrian 

arty : Theſe Prelates, I fay, got Leave of the Empe- 
ror FValentinian to meet at Lampſacum, a Town of the 
Helleſpont, where, in the Year 365, they anull'd all 
the Acts of the pretended Council of: Conflantinople 
under Exdoxius, whom they here condemn'd, together 
with his Aſſiſtant Aacius. They likewiſe condemn'd 
the Creed of the Pſendo-Synod at Rimini, which was 
receiv'd at Conftantinople, approving that of Seleucia, 
and that at Antioch of 341: And laſtly, this Coun- 
cil having a ſtrong Party of Macedonians, they made a 
horrible Declaration againſt the Holy Ghoft, denying 


his Divinity more openly than hitherto been 


done. After this they ſent Delegates to Pope Liberins, 
to perſwade the Weſtern Church to communicate with 
them: Euſtathius of Sebaſtia, who was the Head of 
this Party, was order'd to ſurprize the Pope; and to 
execute his Deſign the better, he deliver d a. 8 


of Faith in Writing, which came up to the 


nis, which den 


* 


| Creed, not omitting the Word Conſubſtantial; reſerving 
himſelf the Liberty to declare afterwards, upon oc- 
caſion, that by this Word the Council meant no more 
than ile in Subſtance. - The Year after the Emperor 
Valens, miſled by his Empreſs, was Baptizd by the 
Arrian Eudoxins, and proleſs d Arrianiſm in the full 
compaſs of its Heterodoxy. Eudoxius being. thus 
buoy d up at Court, convend the Biſhops of his Per- 
foafon at Nicomedia, where they condemn'd the Semi- 
Arrians. At the ſame time Urſacias and Valens, Eu- 
doxias's Confidents, conven'd another Synod, of tho- 
rough-pac'd Arrians, at Singedon, where they got their« 
own Crced of Kimini confirm d: But while Arrianiſin 
gain'd Ground thus in the Eat, Pope Damaſus, who 
lucceeded Liberius, did his utmoſt in the Meſł to ſup- 
E. the Remains of this Hereſy ;. which Auxentius 

ſhop of Milan endeavour to revive, having gaind 
the Emperor Valentinian to his Party. This Damaſus, 
Anno 369, held a Council at Rowe of Ninety [talian 
and Gauliſh Biſhops ; And here this ſubtle Heretick 
Auxentins was Excommunicated; and the Creed of 
Nice in Bithynia declar'd to be the only Orthodox Sum- 
mary of Faith: The Decree of this Council was im- 
mediately receiv d by all the Churches of Italy, Gaul 
and Spain; and thus the Wet was deliver d froin the 
Miſchief of Arrianiſm. 8 

In the mean time the Emperor Valens ſet a cruel 
Perſecution on foot againſt the Catholicks in the Ea#, 
and oblig d the Goths to turn Arriant. But Gratian, 
ho {ſucceeded him in the Year 378, publiſh'd an 
Edict immediately to recal the Catholick Bithops, 
who had been Bamiſh'd for their Orthodoxy. The 
next Year after he made Theodoſius the Great his Partner 
in the Empire, and left him all the Eaſt to Govern. 
In the mean time the Catholicks met in Council at 


—— ne 
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| Antioch, and after having taken up the Differences of 
this Church, they diſpatch'd away 82255 Nyſſene in- 


to Paleſtine and Arabia, Euſebius of Samoſata into Me- 
ſopotamia, Meleſius into Aſia, and St. Gregory Narian- 
zen to Conſtantinople. Now the Arrians having poſ- 
ſels d themſelves of all the Churches in this cry, 


St. Gregory turn d the Grand Sall of one Nicobulus his 


Relation into a little Church, and calld it Anaſtaſit, 
or the Keſurrection, becauſe it was there that the Ca- 
tholick Faith began to emerge and revive. This Cha- 
pel was afterwards enlarg d by the Liberality of the 
ucceeding Emperors into a great and magnificent 
Structure. 777% a 
In the Year 380, the Emperor Theodoſius publiſh d 
an Edict at Theſſalonica, commanding all his Subjects 
to profeſs the Catholick Religion, under the Penalty 
of being reputed notorious Hereticks; and immediate- 
ly upon this he put the Orthodox Biſhops in Poſſeſſion 
ot all the Churches in Cunſtantinople; the Arrians ha- 
ving had em Forty Years in their Hands from the 
time of Conſtantins. Some few Months after Theods- 
uus put out a new Edict, forbidding the Arrians any 
Religious Meeting either in Town or Country; en- 
joining em alſo not to diſpute with the Catholicks, 
nor ſo much as to mention their Heterodox Opinions. 


| The Year after he ſet forth a third Proclamation, more 
| rho and rigorous than the other two; for 


by this the People were commanded not to afford any 
Retirement or Convenience to the Hereticks to per- 
form any Religious Offices, or to ſuffer em to meet 
together ; the Emperor declaring poſitively, that he 
was reſolvd all his Subjects ſhould ſubmit te the 
Council of Nice, and order d all the Churches to be 
deliver'd up to the Catholick Bithops : This Edict was 
Dated at Conſtantinople in the Year 381, the Empire 
being then in a very flouriſhing Condition. This 
Year the Emperor conven'd a General Counctl of all 
the Eaſtern Biſhops to e One hundred and 
fifty of theſe Prelates were Catholicks, tho ſeveral of 
em had been Arrians in the Reign of Valens. The 
Emperor being of Opinion that the Macedonian Here- 
ticks might eaſily be recover d, invited em to the 
Council, where they appear d to the Number of 
Thirty ſix; but being ſo obſtinate as to proteſt, that 
they would never ac owledge the Tranſubſtantiality 
of the Son, they were expelld the Council, and de» 
priv'd of their Biſhopricks. The Hereſy of Macede- 
d the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, 


was unanimouſly condemu'd, the: Nigene Faith con- 
a | , firm d, 
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firm'd, and a Cenſure paſs'd upon all the Arrian Di- 


viſions, who notwithſtanding they differ d among 
themſelves, were all agreed in denying the Term Con- 
ſubſtantial : And becauſe the Nicene Creed does but 
juſt mention the Holy Spirit, the Divinity of that Per- 
ſon being then not controverted, the Conſtantinopolit an 
Fathers made a Supplement to the Nicene Creed, by 
way of Explication touching what was neceſſary 
to be profeſs d concerning that Adorable Perſon. In 
the Year 382, Pope Dama ſus endeavour d to perſwade 
the Emperors to call a General Council at Ame 
Upon this Notice, the Weſtern Biſhops met there, but 
from the Eaft none but Paxlinus Patriarch of Antioch, 
St. Epiphanius, and Aſcolins of Theſſalonica, appear d 
there: The other Eaſtern Bilhops had the Emperor's 
Permiſſion to convene at n where holding 
their Synod, they delegated three Biſhops to Nome 
with their Synodal Letter, in which they inform d 
the Meſtern Church of their Proceedings againſt the 
Arrians. The Pope (as Maimbourg ſpeaks) confirm d 
this Council of Conſtantinople, in what related to Be- 
lief and Articles of Faith, without approving the 
Eccleſiaſtical Regulations and new Canons made there. 
As to the Council of Rome, tis ſaid that Dama ſus 


order d that after each Pſalm in the Eiturgy, the Glo- 


rification-Hymn ſhould be ſung, 4. e. Glory be to the 
Father, And to the Son, and to the Holy Ghoft : This 
Hymn had been usd by the Church ever ſince the 
Apoſtles, but the Arrians had lately corrupted it, 
making it run, Glory be to the Father, 65 the Son, in the 
Holy Spirit; which Alteration was made to fink the 
Expreſſion, and hinder it from carrying up to an 
Equality of the Three Perſons; but the Catholicks 
did not only preſerve this Hymn in the Church, but 
to contound the Arrians with greater Advantage, who 
deny'd the pag, So the Son, they added this Verſe ; 
As it was in the Beginning, is now and ever ſhall be, 
World wighout end. Amen. Laſtly, In the Year 383, 
the Emperor Theodoſius publiih'd two Edicts, by which 
the Arrians were forbidden to ſay or do any thing ei- 
ther publickly or oy which was 1n the leaſt 
contrary to the Catholick Religion, allowing all his 
Subjects Liberty to fall upon thoſe who were ſo bold 
as to contradict this Order; commanding farther, 
that all the Arrians ſhould forthwith retire to their 
own Towns and Places of Habitation, and not have 
the Liberty of ſtrolling about to infect the World 
with their Hereſy. And thus, by the Conduct and 
Zeal of Theodoſms the Great, Arrianiſm was ſtiffd in 
the Eat Sixty three Years after its firſt Riſe. 

As to the Weſtern Empire, the Empreſs Fuſtina, who 
durſt not appear openly during * of V alenti- 
nian her Husband, perceiving the Reins in her Hand, 
by the Minority of her Son Falentinian, began to en- 
courage the Arrians above board in the Year 350, and 
proceeding farther in her Inchnation, ſhe publifh'd an 

dict in the Emperor's Name in the Year 386, by 
which, thoſe who held the Doctrine of the Council 
of Rimini, confirm'd by the Council of Conſtantinople 
under Conſtantius, had Liberty of Conſcience granted ein; 
in which Words, ſhe deſcribd and meant the Arrians, 
tho the did not name. em: Upon this, the endea- 
vour'd to put em in poſſeſſion of a Church in the 
City of Milan, but St. Ambroſe prevented her: After- 
wards this Empreſs was forc d to abandon the Arrians 
to make her Court to Theodoſis, ſtanding in need of 
his Forces againſt the Uſurper Maximus, who was 
defeated by this Catholick Emperor. This Victory 
gave the laſt Blow to Arian, and finiſh'd the 
Ruine of it; for Valentinian, being convinc'd that 
his Life and Empire was owing, to his Brother-1n-Law 
J heodoſius, aboininated the Arrian Hereſy, with which 
his Mother proteſsd him, and always continu'd a 
good Catholick. Theodoſms dying in the Year 395, 
and the Empire being divided between his two Sons, 
Arcadins and Honorius, Gainas happen d to get himſelf 
made General of Arcadiuss Forces: By this Commil- 
fion, he had the Command of the Romans as well as 
of his own Arrian Goths, Being thus in a great Poſt 
of Authority and Power, he endeavour d to ſurprize 
Conſtantinople, and ſettle Arrianiſin there; but his 


Troops were cut in pieces in the Attempt in the Year 


00. Some Months after this Miſcarriage he was ſlain 
miſelt, which put the Arrians into a great Conſter- 


— 


nation. And here it may not be unproper to obſerve, 

that Alaricus King of the Goths, having march'd 

through Thrace and Macedonia, enter d Greece in the 

Year 395, where having plunder'd and deſtroy'd the 
Country in a tetrible manner, he paſs d forward into 

Italy, where he was beaten by Stilico in the Year 403 : 
But this Roman General treated under-hand with this 
Gothick Arrian Prince, in hopes of having the At- 
ſiſtance of his Troops to ſeize the Empire. In the 
Year 406, Rhadagiſus King of the Oſtragotht pour d in- 
to Italy with an Amy of above Two hundred thou- 
ſand Fighting Men, part Arrian Goths, and part Hea- 
thens, and marching directly for Rowe, was totally 
routed by Stilico, wha, having deteated this Invader, 
and cut off his Head, thought of nothing leſs than of 
being Emperor himſelf. The laſt day of this Year the 
Vandals, Alans and Suevi, which Stilico had call d in, 
paſs'd the Rhine, and their Army conſiſting of Ar- 
rians and Pagans, they made a horrible Ravage, and 
committed a world of Cruelties all over Gaul, and 
from thence march d into Spain. FLY | 

The Emperor, Anno 408, having put this Treache- 
rous Miniſter S:ilico to Death, caſhier d all the Gothiſh 
and Arrian Officers and Soldiers; and the Romans, be- 
ing enrag d with ill Uſage, were tranſported to a 
Maſſacre, and cut the Throats of the Wives and 
Children of the Hunt, Alans, Vandals and Goths, who 
had ferv'd in the Roman Army: This piece of Cruelty 
made Thirty thouſand of theſe Barbarians join Alari- 
cus, who the Year after ſat down before Rowe, and 
took it: And being Maſter of the City, he declar d 
Attalus, the Prefect or Governor of Rome, Emperor. 
This new Prince quitted his Heatheniſm and turn d A 
rian, in Complaiſance to his Benetactor Alaricus, but 
was quickly thrown out of his Uturping Scat, and 
Banith'd by the Emperor Honorivs, In the Year 410, 
Alaricus retook Rome, and gave the Plunder of it to 
his Army, giving Order at the ſame time to forbear 
Rifling the Churches. After his Death, Af aulphus, 
his Brother-in-Law, was choſen King by the Gorh;, 
Marry d Galla Placidia, the Emperor Honorins's Siſter; 
and, in the Year 471, Erected the new Kingdom of 
the Viſegoths, making Narbonne the Royal Seat, from 
whence, in the Year 414, he march'd into Spain. 

To proceed; Arrianiſm was ſett led in 4jrick upon 
the following Occaſion: Count Boniface, General of 
the Roman Army in Ajrick, had a great many Gorhs as 
| well as Romans in his 3 that Nation being then 

an Ally of the Empire: Theſe Goths profteſs'd Arria- 
niſm, and had the free Exerciſe of their Religion, not- 
withſtanding the Emperors Edicts; they had likewite 
Maximinus tor their Bulhop, who openly maintain d 
the Orthodoxy of his Faith, and finding himſelf ſu 
2 8 by the Intereſt of Count Paſſentius, one of the 
rincipal Miniſters of the Emperor, had the Aſſurance 
to challenge St. Auguſtin to a Conterence ; This Hol 
Prelate accepted the Challenge, and diſputcd with 
Maximin at Hippo, and at Carthage with Paſcentias 
who would not ſuffer any thing thould be ſet down 
in Writing, for fear of ſtanding convicted upon Re- 
cord: However, N e being reſolv d Truth ſhould 
not ſuffer, publiſh'd his Diſpute with Maximin, and 
wrote down his Conference with Paſcentius; and af- 
terwards wrote ſeveral Tracts againſt the Arrians : That 
Hereſy gaining Ground in Africk, by means of the 
Arrian Troops in Boniface's Army, tho' this General 
was at that time a very zcalous Catholick : However 
ſome time atter Boniface was ſo unhappy as to quit the 
Catholick Belief and turn Avian; hh otives which 
erverted him being as follow. Giferich or Genſerick 
ing ot the Vandals, who were molt of em Arrizns 
ſucceeded in 429 to the Conquelts which Gunderin had 
made in ain: Now the Empire being not in a con- 
dition to drive him out by force, Count Boniſace had 
Orders to go to Spain to accommodate the Matter 
without going to Blows : And here Boniface happen- 
ing to be ſmitten with a fine Vandal Princeſs he law 
at Court, he afterwards marry'd her with Giferict's 
Conſent, who was glad to be ally'd to ſo great a 
General, and to give Boniface through Satistaction, he 
conſented that this Princels thould turn Catholick, 
being aſſur d that her Profeſſion would be only Court 


Hypocriſy, and Matter ot Form: In ſhort, this Lady 
fill'd the Family tull of Arriazs, and Boniface being 


blinded 


on 


hs 
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ſigns, under t 
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blinded by his Paſſion, conniv'd at it: This Mar- 
5 his Fidelity, 
and tranſport a great Army againſt him into Africk. 


riage made the Empreſs Placidia {uf} 
The General, deſpairing of Force ſufficient to reſiſt 
her, took a Voyage into Spain to call in the Arrians to 
Protect him: 8 
into Africk in 427 with Fourſcore thouſand Y andals 


and Alans, and immediately made himſelf Maſter of 


the three Mauritania t. The Empreſs, underſtanding 


that ſhe had been miſled by the Malice of Aetiut, who 


had wrongfully charg'd Boniface with Treaſonable De- 

4 Cover of his late Marriage, wrote 
to him now to aſſure him, That ſhe was perfectly 
diſabus d; upon which, Boniface try d his utmoſt to 


undo what he had done: But Genſerick would not be 


prevail'd with to return to Spain, and finding Boni- 
face was refolv'd to oppoſe him, he gave him Battel, 
and forc'd him to retreat into Hippo ; upon this Ad- 


vantage, Genſerick over-run all Africk, inſomuch'that f 


of ſo many fine Towns and Churches, of which the 
Seven Provinces of Africa were full at that time, there 
were none remaining to the Empire but Carthage, 


| _ and Grta, the Capital of Numidia, all the 
Ot ll 


ers being either ruin d, or in the poſſeſſion of the 
Vandals. In the mean time, the Arrians were forming 


Projects to ſettle themſelves at Conſtantinople, and in 


the Helleſpont; but the Emperor rm . the Youn- 
ger publi{h'd a new Edict in May 428, by which he 
order d all the Churches which the Arrians and Mace- 


donians had either built, or ſeiz d from the Catholicks, 


ſhould be taken from 'em : Which Order was accor- 
dingly put in Execution. Genſerick, on the other 
fide, was very cruel againſt thoſe who would not 


turn Arrians, and perfectly ſettled this Hereſy in 


Arict, after he had made himſelf Maſter of it: And 


this Severity of his, is that which was call'd the Fir 


Vandalicſ Perſecution. : ö 
After a great many Revolutions, the Roman Empire 


in the Welt fell to the Share of the Arrian Barbarians 


about the Year 476, Odoacer being their firſt Prince. 


Alt the ſame time, Evaricus, King of the Viſegoths, 


made an Incurſion into Gaul, and gaining ſeveral 
Victories, endeavour'd to ſuppreſs the Catholick Re- 
ligion, and ſettle Arrianiſm. Hunericus, King of the 
Vandals, who in the Year 483 ſucceeded his Father 
Giſerick, was {till more rigorous in his Severities a- 
gainſt the Catholicks. At his firſt -oming to the 
Crown, he caſhier d and baniih'd all the Officers and 
Soldiers who irefus'd to be Re- baptiz d and profeſs 
Arrianiſm ; (which Re- baptization was more than the 
firſt Arrians requird, becauſe at that time they bap- 
tiz d in the Orthodox Form:) This Prince caus'd about 


Five thouſand Eccleſiaſticks to be apprehended, and 


carry'd off by the Moors into miſerable and barren 


Deſerts, on purpoſe to ſtarve em to Death: Not long 


after he publiſh'd a Proclamation, by which, Eugenius 
and all the Catholick Biſhops were ſummon d to Car- 
thage, where they were to appear in February 484, to 
a of their Belief at a Publick Conference. In Obe- 
dience to this Order, about 466 Biſhops met there 
from all the Provinces of 4frick, Corfica, and Sardinia ; 
but the moſt Learned of em were baniſh d by Hunne- 
ricus, being firtt blacken'd with falſe Imputations, 
charg d upon em by Subornation. Cyrala, who aſ- 
ſumd the Title of Patriarch, making himſelf Preſi- 
dent, or rather Sovereign of this Synod, broke it up 
as ſoon as the Catholicks had given in an Explanation 
of the Orthodox Faith; and when he had diſſolv d 
the Meeting, he went and e to Hunnerick, 
That the Homoouſiand (for ſo they call d thoſe who 
maintain d the Conſubſtantiality ot the Son of God) 
had made a horrible Diſturbance to prevent a tho- 
rough Examination of their Perſuaſion: Upon which 


the King publiſh'd an Edict, which was ready cut 


and dry d, in which he order d all the Churches of 
the Catholicks to be deliver d up to the Arrians, ei- 
ther Baniſhing or putting to Death the former by 
cruel Executions. And now all Africt was, as it 
were, a Scene ot Blood, an infinite number of Chri- 
{tans loſing their Lives for their Conſtancy to the 
True Religion: And ſuch was the Heat of the Perſe- 


cution, that even Perions of the weaker Sex were | 


treated with all ſorts. of Barbarity 3 but Hwunnerick 
dying this Year, the Perſecution died with him: His 


. 


pon this, Giſerick or Genſerick ſaiłd 


of Germany were Pagans. 


- ſhops of his Kingdom to meet at Orleance in the bj 
508. to ſettle the Diſcipline and Government o 


n PAC 


— 


Succeſſor Gondabond at firſt 22 Meaſures, and 


giving no Diſturbance to the Church, in Hatred of 


the Memory of his Uncle deceas d, who had us d him 


III; but this good Humour did not hold, for ſome 
Years after he began to perſecute the Catholicks: 


Twas in this Interval that Felix the Third held a 


Council at Rome in 487, to agree on a proper Pen- 
nance for thoſe who bad given way to the Perſecu- 
tion, and deſerted to Arrianiſm, but were afterwards 
defirous to be reconcild to the Church: And thus, 
notwithſtanding Haly was under the Juriſdiction of 


| Odoacer, the Power of the Church was not at all 


check'd or embarraſs d; for tho' this Prince was an 
 Arrian, twas not his Cuſtom to interpoſe in Matters 
of Religion; but this Liberty was afterwards taken 
away by Theedorick King of the Oftro-Goths, an Ar- 


rian Prince, who made himſelf Maſter of the City of 


Rome : This Theodorick was ſo conſiderable, that Ana- 
aſius, Emperor of the Eaſt, ſent an Embaſly in 493, 


and patch'd up a Peace with him; tis likewiſe pro- 


bable, that it was upon Theodorick's account that the 
Arrians had ſuch good Quarter at Conſtantinople. | 

— While the Eaftern Empire was unhappily govern d 
by Anaftaſms, an Entychian and Arephalif, and that of 
the Weft was broken into ſeveral Principalities in the 


Poſſeſſion either of Arrian or Pagan Princes; at this 


— juncture, I fay, Clovis King of the Franks 
was Baptiz'd a Catholick; He was admitted to the 
Sacrament in the Year 495. by Remigius Archbiſhop of 
Rheims, the Form of the Adminiſtration running, 1: 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt, This Form Inſtituted by our Saviour, the 
Arrians of thoſe times did not uſe, being too expreſ- 
five (for their purpoſe) of the _ of the Trini- 
ty ; tor this reaſon they chang'd the Words, and Bap- 
tizd, In the Name of the Father, by the Son, in the Holy 


Spirit, The famous Alcimus Avitus, Archbiſhop of 


Vienne, calld the Scourge of the Arrians, tent a Letter 
of Congratulation to King Clovis upon his Baptiſm, 
in which he takes occaſion to tell him, that his ſtand- 
ing clear of Hereſie, and making choice of the Ca- 
tholick Party upon his turning Chriſtian, was an ad- 
mirable precedent to his Subjects to bring em over to 
the true Religion, and that the Orthodox Belief, 
which he had lately 
for the Catholicks again(t Hereſie. At the {fame time, 
Pope Anaſtaſius wrote to him, where, amongſt other 
Things, he lets him know, That the Holy Church, his 
Mother, was exceeding glad to have ſo great 4 Prince 
for her Son, who was in a Condition to defend her againſt 
her moſt inveterate Enemies, And here we mult take 
notice of Paſquiers miſtake, who is ſo hardy as to 
make it a ks ood Whether Clovis was a Catholick 
upon his Converſion, or an Arrian, like the King of 
Burgundy, whoſe Neice he Married. It mutt be gram- 
ed, Thar all the Princes who governd at this time 
were out of the Churches Commumon : As for the 
Emperor Anaſtaſins, he was not only a Heretick, but 
perſecuted the Catholicks. Theodorick, who was So- 
veraign of Rome and in Italy); Alaricut, who Raign d 
in Gallia Narbonenſis, Aquitania, and Spain; the Suevi 
who were poſſeſs d of Galicia; the Burgundian Princes 
in Gallia Lugdunenſis ; and Thraſemond King of the 
V andals in Africk, were all Arrians': The other Princes 
But Clovis profeis d the 
Catholick Faith at His Baptiſm, and ſo deſerv'd the 
Title for himſelf and his Succeſſors, of Moſt Chriſtian 


and Eldeſt Son of the Church. In the Lear 499, Gonde- 


baud King of Burgundy permitted a Conference between 
the Catholicks and 
which Diſpute, notwithſtanding it undeceiy'dthim, 
and brought him to an acknowledgement that the 
Arrians were in the wrong, yet wanting Courage to 
deſert their Communion, he thought it moſt Politick 
to be private in his Belief. In the Year 505. Clovss 
defeated and kill d Alariczzs King of the YViſegoths in 


the famous Battel fought near Poillier:; and to thew | 


that he had fought for the Catholick Faith agaiuſt 


 Arrianiſm, he ſent a Golden Crown to Rome as an 
Offering 0 La Chriſt, the True God. The greateſt 


rt of Gaul being now by King Clovs freed from the 
yranny of the Arrians, this Prince order d the Bi- 


Chu 


profeſs d, was a noble Victory 


e Arrians at his Palace at Lyons, 


ear 
the 
ch; 
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Church; And ſome time after he Conven d another 
Council againſt the Arrians, but to ſay preciſely 
when, or where, is uncertain; all that we are aſſurd 
of, is, That amongſt ſo many Catholick Biſhops, who 
met at the Synod from all Fer. of Gaul, there was 
one Arrian Prelate, who had been poſſeſs d of ſeveral 
Dioceſes in the Raign of Alaricus Upon this Man, 
as Maimbourg relates it, God was pleated to work a 
Miracle, which was more ſerviceable to confirm the 
Catholick Faith, than all the Reaſoning and Learning 
imaginable. This Arrian Biſhop, who was a . 
Perſon, and a great Diſputant, ſtanding up to anſwer 
the Arguments of St. Remigius, was ſtruck perfect! 
Dumb, and notwithſtanding he open'd his Mout 
ſeveral times, could not bring out a word. This ſur- 
1 judgment brought him to acknowledge his 
rrour, inſomuch, that caſting himſelf at St. Remi- 
gius's Feet, he made Signs that he would take pity of 
4 This Holy Prelate brought him to his Speech 
again, In the Name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt the True 
God. The Biſhop being thus Converted, made a pub- 
lick Confeſſion of the Trinity of Perſons in the Unity 
of Eſſence, openly condemning the Impiety of Arri- 
aniſm. This wonderful Event was much more ſignifi- 
cant to ſuppreſs this Hereſie in Gaul than all the Canons 
and Decrees they could have drawn up ; neither was 
King Clovis negligent in preſerving the Intereſt of 
the Catholick Church. In the Year 5! 1. Sigiſmond 
King of Burgundy, who ſucceeded his Father Gonde- 
baud, made a Solemn Renunciation of Arrianiſm, and 
the Burgundians, following their Princes Example, 
turn'd Catholicks at the ſame time. 

After the Death of the Heretical Emperor Auaſtaſius, 
his Succeflor Juſtin, perceiving himielt ſettled in the 
Throne, publith'd an Edict againſt the Arrians in 
524. and diſpoſſeſs d em of all their Churches. The- 
edorick King of the Oftrogoths, reſented this Proclama- 
tion ſo high, that he was refolv'd to make him recal 
it, or come to a Rupture : For this purpoſe, he ob- 
lig d Pope Jobn, who tucceeded Hormiſdas, to go 
Ambaſſador to Conſtantinople, with Four of the prin- 
cipal Roman Nobility, to Negotiate this Affair with 
the Emperor. This Pope did his utmoſt to bring em 
to a right Underſtanding upon the main; but as to 
the particular Point, he was ſo far from perſuading 
the 2 to call in his Edict, that he procur d of 
this Prince all thoſe Churches for the Catholicks 
which had been taken from the Arriaus: For this 
reaſon, Theodorick order'd him to be Impriſon d at 
his return, in which Confinement he Died the Year 
after : Upon which, Theodorick proceeded 1o far as to 
Name his Succeſſor, which never any Emperor, ex- 

cepting Conftantins, who was an Arrian like himſelf, 
had the hardineſs to think of; but about two Months 
after he was hurried out of the World in a fort of 
Frenzy. In the Year $3 Hilderick King of the 
Vandals in Africk, xecall'd the Banith'd Prelates, and 
ve the Catholicks leave to chooſe new ones; but 
was Dethron'd by Gilimir, who was afterwards 
in the Year 1534. defeated by Belleſarius the . 
Fuſtinian's General: And thus after this Victo 
Ajrick was deliver d from Servitude under the “. —＋ 
Arrians, ſomewhat more than a Hundred Years after 
Giſeric made himſelf Maſter of the Country. And 
now the Biſhops met all at Carthage in a National 
Council, where the Prelate Reparatus Preſided: Their 
Buſineſs was to conclude upon the manner of re- 
ceiving the Biſhops, and others of the Arrian Clergy, 
who deſfir d Admittance to Communion. Afterward, 
| * — made an Edict, by the Tenure of which, 
The Arrians were prohibited both the Publick and 
Private Exerciſe of their Hereſie. After the Emperor 
Juſtinian had thus happily put an end to Arrianiſm in 
Ajrick, he made War upon the Offrogoths, with an 
Intention to ſuppreſs it in Taly: And in thus Expe- 
dition the Emperor was no leſs ſucceſsful than in the 
former; For in the Year 55. Totilas was defeated by 
his General Na rſec And thus the Goths being forc'd 


* 
J 


to abandon {raly, that Country was deliver d from 
the Mi Rule of the Arrians, in the 77th Yer after it 


had been ſeiz d by Odoacer King of the Heruli. 

ts There was:NOtn 8 now but Spain remaining under 
the Arrian Dominion, when God I wy was 
pleas d to free the Country from that Her y he 


Converſion of one of their Kings. In the Year 55 
T heodemir King of the Suevi in Gallicia, abjur d At 
—_ and brought over all his Subjects to the Catho- 
lick Faith : But Lewigildus King of the Yiſegorhs, per- 
ſecuted the Orthodox inthe moſt Yyraniitcd manner, 
and making himſelf Maſter of Galicia, ſet the Hereſie 
upon its Leggs again there. Upon his Death, his Son 
Recaredus declar d himſelf a Catholick, and receiv'd 
the yur at his Confirmation, in the Name of the 
Holy Trinity. The Viſegoths and Suevi, being affected 
with their Princes Example, turn'd to his Religion 
all L over, and likewiſe in that part of Gau. 
which was in the Poſſeſſion of the Gorhs ; To be ſhort, 
In the Year 589. Recaredus Conven'd a Council at 
Toledo, m which there were about Seventy Bitho 

which had their Dioceſes in Spain and Gal bo arte 
nenſis, under Five Archbiſhops; Mauſona of Merida, 
Metropolitan of the Province of Luſttania; Euphemius 
of Toledo, Metropolitan of the Province of Carthage ; 
Leander of Seville, Metropolitan of the Province of 
Betica, or Andaluſia; Pantardus of Braga, Metropo- 
litan of the Province of Gallicia; and Migotins of 
Narbon, Metropolitan of the Gothick Diviſion of Gaul. 
The Metropolitan of the Province of Tarracon did 
not appear, either by himſelf or his Proxy, that See 


fragant Biſhops aſſiſted at the Synod ; The King like- 
wiſe and Queen were preſent, together with all the 
principal Nobility of the Yiſego:hs and Suevi ; Here 
Arrius and all his Tenents were Anathematiz d, and 
{o were all the pretended bony which contradicted 
the Council of Nice. King Kacaredus afterwards 
made an Edict, by which he order'd all his Subjects 
to adhere preciſely to the Decrees of this Council of 
Toledo; and to conclude this Solemnity the more re- 
markably, he order'd all the Arrian Books, which 
could be gotten, to be brought in; which, being 
thrown together in the Market-Place, were burnt in 
a Bonfire. After this, R caredus ſent an Embaſſy to 
Rome with Preſents of great value, to Pope Gregory 
the Great. From this time Arrianiſm never gain d 
any more footing in Spain, but Italy was not ſo hap- 
py ; for Narſes, being diſobligd by the Emperor 
Lee, call'd in Albomus an Arrian King ef the Lom- 

ards, in the Year 567. This Prince had ſeveral Ar- 
rian Succeſſors, and ſome of em great Enemies to the 
* A _ 3 Relict of Au- 
tharis, being Re-married to Agilulphus, perſuaded him 
to ptofeſs the Catholick Neltsion in wn But her 
Son Adaloaldns, being afterwards Dethron'd by Axio- 
valdus an Arrian, the Hereticks had clearly the Aſcen- 
dent at Court ; But then Aribertus who came to the 
Crown Anno 659. declar d himſelf a Catholick, and 
from that time all his Succeſſors held firm to the Or- 
thodox Belief; inſomuch, that Arrianiſm was total ly 
extinguith'd in this Kingdom. And thus, this He- 
reſie, which ſprung up in Egypt about the Year 320. 
after having ſpread it ſelf over all the Eaſt, and al- 
moſt all the Welt too, by the Inundation of the Viſe- 


mbards, when theſe Nations were in Poſſeſſion of 
the greateſt part of Gaul, Spain, Italy, Africk, the 
Iſlands of the Mediterranean, and Panonia. This He- 
reſie I ſay, gave = to the Catholick Religion, and 
was clearly ſuppreſs d in the Year 660. neither did 
the World hear ns of it till almoſt Nine hun- 
dred Year after, when it was Reviv'd by the New Ar- 
rians in 1530: Theſe Hereticks may be calld Tritheits 
and Anti-Trinitarians, who are run into the Sect of the 
Unitarians and Socinians of our Times. 

Michael Servetus, a Spaniard, was the firſt who had 
the Confidence to 2 Arrianiſm in Germany and 
Poland, where he Preach d againſt the Divinity of our 
Saviour, and againſt the Three Divine Perſons in the 
Trinity. After his Death, in the Year 1553. George 
Blandrata, a Piedmontviſe, travell'd into Tranflvana, 
where he was entertain d as Phyſician to Sigi/mmnd 
Ling of Poland, and to Petrovits his Prime Miniſter : 
And thus having gain d an Intereſt at Court, he In- 
fected the Cong, Ferries and the reſt of the Princi- 


pal Court- ty with this Hereſie, who were pre- 
vail'd upon to declare ves Arrians in 1566. 


The Calvinifts and the Latherans did what they could 


to ſtop the progreſs of theſe Errors, but all to no 
purpoſe. 


being probably vacant; however, Sixteen of the Suf- 


2 Vandals, Suevi, Oftrogoths, Burgundians, and 
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| ſe. In the mean time, Valentinus Gentilis, a Ca- | and Poland it ſelf was happily diſengag d in the Raign 
Arles and an intimate Friend of Blandrata, took a of King John Caſimir For 1 the Yet 658. x 55 
Journey into Poland, where he became the Ring-leader | was a Law made at the General Diet at Warſaw, by 
of the Tritheites, maintaining that there were Three which the Arrians and Sorinians were oblig'd to Ab- 
Gods, i. e. Three Eternal Spirits, the firſt of which | jure their Hereſie or quit the Realm: Upon which, a 
had communicated to the other two, inferiour and | great many of theſe I ereticks went off into Hungary, 
different Divinities from his own. Gregory d Paul, a | others of em tetited into Tranſilvania, and the reſt of 
Miniſter of Cracovia, had ſome time before appear d as em ſettled in Holland; For neither Geneva, nor the 
chief of the Unitarian Sect, publickly aſſerting, That | Swiſs Cantons, nor iN nor Muſcody, nor Smede- 
none but the Father was God, and that the Fon and | land, nor Denmark, nor E- land, would receive em. 
the Holy Ghoft were only of God. 1 Socinus of | And thus Arrianiſm ſubſiſts only in the muſetable . 
Siena, Lucas Sternbergins, and ſeveral other Hereticks, | remains of Socinianiſm. The Turkiſh Empire being 
flock d into Poland about this time to get the liberty | almoſt the only Place which allows this Sect a Tolle- 
| of appearing, openly againſt the Divinity of our Bleſſed | ration, it being the more favourably treated Dy theſe. 
Saviour, which they durſt not do in other Places: | Infidels, becauſe they deny the Divinity of our Blefled 
And thus, every one having the freedom to maintain J Saviour. Thus far Morery's Supplement. If the Rea- 
his own Opinion, this. Hereſie went on and multi- | der deſires to ſee more upon this Subject of A4r7ianiſm, 
| plied up to Two and Thirty Sects, every one of which | he may read the Life of Egſebius Ceſarienſic in the roth 
agreed in the Denial of the Divinity of our Bleſſed | Tome of the Univerſal Bibliothegue ; And for the ſup- 
Saviour. Lucas Sternbergius, and ſome others of em, | preſſion of Socinianiſm in Poland, he may conſult the 
were ſo hardy as to affirm, That he was nothing more | Hiſtory of the Reformation of Poland, and the Biblio- 
| than a meer Man, tho of greater Excellency than all | :heque of the Anti-Trinitarians. * Maimbourg's Hiſtory 
others of his kind, which Opinion ſoon after con- | of Arrianiſmr. L. Clerke. F oe git. 
| cluded in Sbcinianiſm. The famous Dadithias, Biſhop ARRI UsS, (Did) mus) a Greek Author, who A- 
of Five Charches in Hungary, turn d Unitarian, and | bridgd the Doctrine of the Stoicks, a Fragment of 
openly profeſt, That to Believe in One God, and to | which Performance is extant in Egſcbiuss Preparatio 
keep the Law of Nature, was ſufficient for Salva- Evangelica, lib. 15. cap. 15. ” 
tion. Upon the Death of Sigiſmond King of Poland, A SENI S, A Greek Monk, wrote a Letter 
| which happen'd in the Year 1572. all the different | againſt Orillus Lucarius, Patriarch of ConStantinople, 
| Perſuaſions which had been tollerated in this King- | which was publiſh'd in Greek and Latin at Paris, in 
dom, particularly the Lutherans, the Calviniſis, and | 1643. with the Acts of the Council, in which Par- 
the Arriant, took advantage of the Interregnum, and | thenius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, got the Confeſſion 
put in for Liberty of Conſcience, which they got con- | of Faith of Cyrillzs condemn'd in 1642. which Con- 
| firm'd by a Legal Authority, having gain'd an Edict to | feſfion of Qrillus every body knows was much the 
pals in the Diet for every one to profeſs Chriſtianity | tame with the Belief of Gen:va : Monſieur Claude en- 
under what Form and Diſtinction he thought fit. | deavours to make it appear, That the Cenſure of this - 
As for Tranſilvania, an Edict for Tolleration. was pub- | Confeſſion by Parthenius is a Spurious Piece. The Ca- | 5 
liſlyd there, in the Year 1565. which was afterwards | talogue of the Bodlcian Library confounds Arſcnius, 
| ſeveral times confirm'd by John Sigiſmond, an Arrian | the Author of the Nomo-Canon, with this Greek Monk. 
Prince. Stephen Batori, a zealous Roman Catholick, | Claude Reponſe, a Mr. Arnanld, lib. 3.c. 12. Bayle Dict. 
ſucceeding to the Principality in the Year 1571. calld | Hiftor. fk | | 1950 5 
in the Jeſuits to Combat this Hereſie, it being not in! ART, (des Efprits) or, Art Angelical, a Superſti- 
his Power to proceed openly againſt it, having been | tious Practice to gain the Knowledge of what one 
oblig d at his coming to the Government, to take an | has a Mind to, by the affiſtance of a Guardian An- 
Oath to maintain Liberty of Conſcience. Upon his | gel, or ſome other good Spirit. This Angelical Art 
being choſen King of Poland, Prince Chriſtopher his | 1s diſtinguiſh'd into two ſorts; one of ein obſcure, 
Brother, whom he Conſtituted Vayvode of Tranſil- which operates by way of Extaſie, or Extraordinary 
vania, lettled By Ours at Coloſmar, Weiſſenbourg, and | Elevation of Mind; the other is more clear and in- 
Warradin ; but the Sectaries expell'd em in 1555. | telligible, performd by the Miniſtry ot Angels ap- 
| Seven Year after, they were recall'd by Sigi/7-024 Bat- | pearing to Men in Corporeal Shapes, and converſing 
tori, but they could never live at quiet till the Year | with them. Iis poſſible, the Father of the famous 
| 1603. when in purſuance of the Edicts abovemention'd, | Cardan made uſe of this Art, when he Diſputed a- 
there was a full Liberty of Conſcience granted to the | gainſt three Spirits, who maintain'd the Doctrine of 
= £0n-Catholicks, Lutherans, Calvinijts, and Arrians ; | Averroes, being aſſiſted in his Exerciſe by a Genius 
to the Arrians, J ſay, all the different Sects of -which who had kept him company Three and thirty Years. 
Hereſie ſettled in that of the Socinians, fo call'd from | But let this be as it will, tis certain, this Practice is 
Fauſtus Socinus, Nepliew of Lelius Socinus, an Italian | Superſtitious at the beſt, ſince neither God nor the 
of Siena. This Hereſiarch, having well digeſted the | Church has given any Countenance to it; and there- 
Opinions of the Trinitarians and New Arrians, and | fore tis to be ſuſpeRed, that the Angels who ma- 
finding em very much perplext and embarraſs d, be- | nag'd the Myſtery are no better than tome of Luci 
| thought himſelf of a new and more intelligible | fer's Retinue : Beſides, the Ceremonies made uſe of, 4 
Scheme, and Aſſerted, That Jeſus Chriſt was but a | have an ill Complexion, being nothing leſs than 
meer Man, that his Exiſtence began, when he was | Conjurations, by which the Dæmons are oblig d, as it 
Born of the Bleſſed Virgin, and that by Spence were, by Article, to tell what they know, and do 
we ought to Worſhip but one God without Diſtin- | what they are requeſted, *'Cardan, lib. 16. De rerum 
ction of Perſons ; And to make himſelf clearly un- Varietat. Thiers. Traitee des Superſtitions. 
derſtood, he Taught, That God was but One ſingle | ART (of Auſelme) a Secret of Curing the moſt 
Perſon ; Jeſus Chriſt being call d his Word, becauſe. | Dangerous Wounds, only by touching the . laid 
he publiſh'd his Will; And that the Holy Ghoſt was | to em. Some Talian Soldiers, who Trade in theſe 
nothing but the Omnipotence of the Deity ; That | Cures, make St. Auſelme the Inventer : But Delrio 
God had no Son by Nature but only by Adoption; affures us, That tis a Superſtitious Practice invented, 
And that he who had this Title by way of Excellence | not by Aꝛuſelme Archbiſhop of Canterbury, but by a 
and Diſtinction 7 Chriſt, who was call'd the | Famous Magician of that Name of Parma; and ob- 
Son of God chiefly for this reaſon, becauſe he was | ſerves, That thoſe who were Cur'd by this Myſterious 
form'd in the Virgin by the miraculous Omnipotence | Application, fell into fome worte Calamity, and 
of God, and ! Divine Operation which Socinus | came generally to an Unfortunate End. * Delrig 
calls the Holy Ghoſt ; That our Bleſſed Saviour was | Diſquis. Magic. Lib. 1. . 
likewiſe G himſelf by Participation, becauſe of his | A RT Motore, (or a fort of Black Art) a Super- 
Soveraign Power in Heaven and Earth ; That all the | ſtitious Secret practis d for the acquiring Learning and 
other Tenents about the Trinity and Incarnation, | Knowledge by Infuſion, without any Study: The 
were no better than Chymerical Phanſies. And thus | Buſineſs is done, by oblerving certain Faſts, and ma- 
this wicked Socinas brought all the different Sects of | king uſe of proper Ceremonies. Thoſe who pretend 
the Modern Arrians into his own Opinion, Theſe | to this Art, aſſure us, That Solomon was the Author 
Blaſphemics were deteſted by almoſt all Chrifendon, | of the Invention, by the e 
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Lame ſo prodigioully wiſe in the ſpace of one Night, 
and grew fo Famous upon the ſcore of his Under- 
La They add, That he has laid down the 
Rules and Method for Learning this Myſtery in a 
little Book, which they pretend to go by. It may 
Hot be amiſs to give the Reader a ſhort Account of 
the Method of their Proceeding from Father Delrio. 
They Order their Diſciples to obſerve the Sacraments, 
and to cat nothing upon Fridays but Bread and Wa- 
ter, and to fay a great many Prayers for ſeven Weeks 
together: After this they preſcribe em a new Set of 
Prayers, and order *em to worſhip certain Images at 
Sun-riſe, a Week together after the New Moon; and 
all this muſt be done for three Months together. Upon 
this Progreſs in Diſcipline and Devotion, they en- 
joyn em to pitch upon a Day when they find them- 
{elves more devoutly affected than ordinarily, and in 
the beſt Diſpoſition to receive a Divine Illumination. 
Now upon this Day, they bid em kneel in a Church, 
Chapel, or in the open Fields, and thrice repeat the 
firſt Verſe of the Hymn, Come Holy Ghoſt, &c. aſſuring 
*'em, that, uon this Practice, their Underſtandings 


will be ſtrangely enlarg'd ; and that they will im- 


mediately be no leſs furmih'd with Senſe and Know- 
ledge than Solomon, the Prophets, and Apoſtles. Tho- 
was Againas is clearly of Opinion, that theſe Pre- 
tences are altogether Chimerical and Deluſive; and 
Antoninus, Archbiſhop of Florence, Dionyſus Carthu- 
anus, Gerſon and Cardinal Cafetan, prove it to be no 

tter than a Criminal Curioſity ; call it a tempting 
of God, and an implicit Compact with the Devil: 
This Myſtery was likewiſe centur'd as Superſtitious 
by the Faculty of the Sorbonifts at Paris, Anno 1320. 


 * Delrio Diſquis. Magic. Pars 2. Thiers Traitee des Su- 


rftitons. DOR 

ARTAXATA, the Capital of Armenia, ſituate 
upon the River Araxes. Hannibal drew the Plan for 
this Town, and ſupervisd the Buillings. He did it, 
I fay, at the Inſtance of Artaxias King of Armenia, 
to whom he retreated after the Defeat of Antiochus. 
This Town was burnt by Corbulo, in the Year of Rome 
811. This great General would never have Treated the 
Citizens with ſuch Rigour, who gave him the Keys 
of their Town upon his firſt ſetting down before it, 
if he had not been fore'd upon ſuch Meafures ; for 
we are to conſider, that the Town being very large, 
could not have been kept without a firorig Gariſon; 
and that he could not leave Troops enough to defend 
it, without weak'ning his Army to that Degree, that 
he would have been in no condition to attempt an 
thing farther: And then on the other ſide, to quit 
a Town as ſoon as he had taken it, would procure 
him nothing, either of Advantage or Reputation. 
The Calc ſtanding thus, he ſet Fire to it, and laid it 
all in Aſhes. Some time after, it was rebuilt by Tiri- 
dates, who call d it Neronia, in complement to Mero, 
who was extremely kind to him at Rowe, when he 


went to pay his Homage there, Anno Rome 819. 


* Tatit. Annal. lib. 13. cap. 41. Dio. lib. 49. Platarch 
in Lucullo. Strabo lib. 11. NXiphil. in Neron, Co. 
__*FARTAXERXES, the firſt of that Name, cal- 
led Long im anus, ſucceeded his Father Xerxes in the 
Kingdom of Perſia in the 287th Year of Rome, and 
the 78th Olympiad. And here I ſhall only take No- 


Lice, that tis from the 20th or 21ſt Year of this Ar- 


taxerxes, that the beſt Chronologers begin to reckon 
the Seventy Weeks which the Angel Gabriel Reveal d 
to Daniel, (chap. 9. v. 23.) at the end of which the 
Meſſiah was to ſuffer. Theſe Weeks make Four hun- 
dred and ninety Femiſh or Lunary Tears; And our 
Saviour, being Baptiz d at the Fange of the Seven- 
tieth Week, was Crucify d the third Year after ; and 
thus the Prophecy is literally made good, That in the 
middle of the laſt Week, the Sacrifice and the Oblation 
ſhould ceaſe ; i. e. they were to determine by the Obla- 
tion of bim whom they had Typify'd, Pererius con- 
futes the other Opinions in his Commentary upon 
Daniel, and proves that the Fathers and old Divines 
underſtood the Prophecy in the Senſe above-mention'd. 
* Exſeb. in Chron, St. Ferome in cap. 9. Daniel. Theodoret. 
Rupertus Tuitienſts,T orniel, Salian, Petavins, Scaliger. Pe- 
rerius lib. 10. in Daniel. Riccioli Chron, Reform. &c. Sce 
Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 1 | | 
ARTA LAS III. King of Armenia, was Son to 


Polemo, King of Pontus, and at firſt calld Zen. He 


| with ſo much Complaiſance, from his Infancy, that 


Armenians. Germanicus therefore marching to Artaxaty 


probable Condition to get clear of her, {he immediate. 


tune to revenge her ſelf of an old Enemy, to eſcape 


| Athenians were ſo nett ld to ſee themſelves attack d by 


| dingly. Theſe great Qualities did not make her Proof a 


for this Cruelty, made her more Amorous than 


A 4 


imitated the Faſhions and Cuſtoms of the Armenian 


he gain'd the Favour of that Nation to a great degree 
inſomuch that Germanicus thought him the propere 
Perſon to ſucceed Venones, lately Dethron'd by the 


{et the Crown upon Zeno's Head at a full Aſſembly 
of the People, in the Year of Rome 771 ; upon which 
the whole Meeting Proclaim'd him Artaria, in Ho- 
nour to their Capital. He died in the Yer 788. 
*Tacit. Annal. lib. 2. cap. 56. G. 05 

ARTEMIS IA, Queen of Caria, and Daughter 
of Lygdamrs, was a Princels of great Senſe and Cou- 
rage: She fought in Perſon for Xerxes in the Sea-fight 
at Salamis, where. having the worſt ont, the diſ- 
engag d her ſelf with great Dexterity ; for being cloſe. 
ly purſu'd by an Arhenian Man of War, and in no 


ly engag'd a Perfian Gally commanded by Damaſitiy- 
mus King of Calyndas, againſt whom ſhe had a private 
Quarrel, and funk him to rights. This made the 
Enemy's Men of War that gave her Chace, take her 
for a Greek Gally, and fo let her paſs. She had the 
good luck to ſink all Damaſithymus's Crew, ſo that 
none eſcap'd to tell Tales ; and thus ſhe had the For- 


being taken, and to be commended into the Bargain 
tor ſinking a Greek Veſſel : For when Ares fee her 
have the better of the Engagement, he cry'd out, Well 
fought Queen Artemiſaa! 405 Men fight like Nomen, 
and my Nomen like Men. He had ſuch an Opinion of 
her, that he committed the Education of the Princes 
of the Blood to her Care, when, according to her 
Advice, he left Greece, and retreated into Aſia. The 


a Woman, that they promis'd a great Reward to thoſe 
that ſhould take her Priſoner, and order'd all the Cap- 
tains of their Men of War to attempt it. She had 
afterwards a Statue erected for her at Sparta among 
the Perſian Generals in the Portico, built by Xerves's 
Troops when they took the Town. The Stratagem 
the made uſe of to make her ſelf Miſtreſs of Latm, 
was a good piece of Machivilian Policy; for the pur- 
pole, the order'd a Body of her Men to lie in Ambuſ- 
cade, and went in Proceſſion, with a great Religious 
Equipage of Eunuchs, Women, Drums and Trumpets, 
to celebrate the Solemnity of the Mother of the Gods, 
in a Wood conſecrated to her near the Town + The 
Towntmen being taken with this Appearance df Zeal, 
run in crowds to gaze at her Devotion; and thus the 
City being left almoſt empty, Artemiſia order d her 
Troops to march, and ſeize it, which they did accor-ä 


againlt an Amorous Temper; for ſhe was violently in 
Love with one Dardanus of Abydos, and ſo enrag d 
by being ſlighted, that the got his Eyes put out when 
he was aſlecp. The pretended Gods, to pumiſh her 


the was before, inſomuch, that the Oracle adviſing 
her to go to Leucade, a Place for the Cure of Detpair- 
ing Lovers, ſhe went thither accordingly, leapt the 
Precipice; and loſing her Lite with the Experiment, 
ſhe was bury'd there. * Herodot. lib. 7, 8. Polyenus 
Strat. lib. 8. cap. 53. Fultin. lib. 2. cap. 12. Panſanias, 
lib. 3. Cc. See Engl. Morery Vol. J. 

ARTORI US an Author that wrote concern- 
ing the Method of Prolonging Lite, X Clemens, Alex- 
andrinus, Pædagog. lib. 2. cap. 2. 

ASA, King of Judah, ſucceeded his Father Abi- 
jah, Anno Mandi 3079, At his firſt coming to the 
Crown, he order'd all the Heathen Altars to be bro- 
ken down; and obligd his Grandmother, who was 
Prieſteſs to a Lewd Scandalous Idol, to quit her In- 
famous Religion, A/ Ornamented the Temple with 
all the rich Pillage which his Father had taken from 
3 neither was he deſective in any Circum- 
{tance of Religion, unleſs in the Inſtance of not pull- 
ing down the Altars of the High Places.. For in the 
Fourteenth Year of his Reign he defeated Zera King 
of eA£thiopia, who Attack'd him with a Million o: 
Men and Three hundred Arm'd Chariots ; His own 
Troops of Fudah and Benjamin, conſiſting of Five hun- 


| dred fourlgore thouland ęffective Men. Afterwards, 
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built Kamah to ſtreighten Aſa and block him up. Aſa 
to countermine him, prevail'd by Preſents with the 
King of Syria, to brea with Baaſha, who, upon this 
Rupture, was glad to quit Ramah to ſt the Pro- 
greis of the Syrians, Upon this, the Prophet Hanain 
was order d by God Almighty to reprimand 4/a for 
applying to the King of Syria, and not relying upon 
God's Protection, who had been ſo merciful to him: 
This Reproof diſpleas d Aſa to that degree, that he 
impriſon d the Prophet, and us d ſeveral of his Sub- 
jects ill at the ſame time. In the latter end of his 
Reign he was ſeiz d with the Gout, which, as ſome 


Expoſitors will have it, was a Puniſhment, for Out- T 


raging the Prophet. And here again he fail d in his 

Peers and ſeem d to depend upon the Skill of his 

Phylicians, much more than upon Gold Almighty : 

And thus he died in the Year of the World Ae 
1 


having Reign'd 41 Years. In general, the Hol 


ture gives him this Honourable Character, That He | 


did that which was right the fight of the Lord. * 1 
Kings, 15. 2 Chron15 F Toh lib. 8. cap.6. Antiq, 


Torniel. Salien. Cc. 1 1 
'AS AHEL, Son of Zerviah, Foab's Brother, and 


David's Nephew, was a Perſon of extraordinary ſpeed; 


and, as the Scripture deſcribes him, as light of Foor as 
a wild Roe; Foſephus ſays, he would out- ftretch a good 
Horſe, Virgils Poetry would allow him to ſay ſome- 
thing bolder, with reference to Camilla, tor ſhe, as the 
Poet il Leg /ÿͤp— * + eg. 

Out-fiript the Winds in ſpeed 72 the Plain; 

Flew ver the Fields, nor hurt the Bearded Grain: 

She ſwept the Seas, and as ſhe Sim d along, 

Her Flying Feet unbath'd on Billows hung, 

" *2 Sam. 2. 18. Virg. &neid. 7. in Fin. 

ASCENSION, a Feſtival, Inſtituted by the 
Church to Solemnize the Day in which our bleſſed 
Saviour aſcended into Heaven, Forty Days after his 
Reſurrection, his Apoſtles and Diſciples, to the Num- 
ber of about a Hundred and twenty, being Eye-wit- 
neſſes. We have no clear proot in the Scripture, that 


the Holy Fathers deliver d out of Limbo by our Savi- 


our, had a viſible Share in this Triumph; 
tis certain, (as the Church of Rome f 
they were preſent at this pompous Solemnity, and 
that our Saviour carry d them to Heaven with him. 
As for the Apoſtles, they ſaw nothing but Angels in 
the Shape of Men, who told 'em, that there would 
be a Day in which Jetus ſhould Deſcend from Hea- 
ven, in the {ame manner they ba: | 
Our bleſſed Saviour, in the Opinion of ſome Chri- 
ſtians, left a Mark behind him of this glorious Acti- 
on; tor, according to Tradition, the Place he ſtood 
laſt upon in the Mount of Olives, retain d the Impret- 
ſion of his Feet. St. Ferome aſſures us of the Truth 
of this Miracle, and that the Prints of our Saviour's 
Feet were to be ſeen upon the Stone in bis time: 
He tells us farther, That the Church afterwards built 
there, could neither be Ciel d nor Cover, in the 
Place where our Saviour Aſcended; and that this Part 
of the Dome was always open. Optatus Biſhop of Me- 
levis in 4jrick, Paulinus Biſhop of Nola, and Sulpi- 
tins Severus, axe all of the fame Opinion, and con- 
firm the Teſtimony of St. Ferome, Iis likewiſe very 
remarkable, that the Roman Army encamping in this 
Place at the Siege of Feruſalem, as we are inform d by 

oſephus, ſhould not detace theſe Impreſſions in the 


However, 


ealt. In venerable Bede's time, about the Year 700. 


things continued in the {ame Condition, as appcars 
by his Book, de Locis Santtis ; but at laſt the Maho- 
nictans remov'd theſe Miraculous Remains, and made 
ute of the Stone to ſtop up the Eaſtern Door of the 
Church built there; this is the Account we have from 
Modern Authors, who have made it their buſineis to 


deſcribe the Remarkable Places of the Holy Land, | 


* Le Pere Giry vie de N. S. Feſus Chrif 
ASCHAM ( Roger) was born in 1515, at Kir- 
nick in Yorkſhire, His Father, John Aſcham, was 
xtracted from a Gentleman's Family, and Steward 
to the Lord Scroop. His Son Koger was aflilted in his 
Education by the generoſity of Sir Authan) Wingfield, 
who tent him to St. Jahns College in Cambridge, 
where he A himſelf to his Studies with great 
Induſtry, dilcover d a very happy Genie and made 


we Ve Femme 


Baaſha, King of Iſrael, made War againſt him, and 


believes) that 


had ſeen him go up. 


* 
3 


extraordinary Improvements in a ſhort time. His 
Inclinations lay ſtrongly tor the Belles Lettres; and 
e was particularly a great Admirer and Imitator of 
Tully : He was likewite a very Eminent Grecian, and 
Read upon that Language _— in the. Schools, 
for which he was rewarde in a Sallary given him 
y the Univerſity : For, at this time of Day, the 
reck Lecture was not yet Founded by K. Henry VIII. 
Mr. Aſcham had a good Talent likewiſe for Painting; 
and. now his Reputation running highi for the polite 
Learning, he was choſen Univerſity Orator. His 
Character being known at Court, he was ſent fot 
thither, and made Preceptor ta the Princeſs Elixabeth. 
o this young Princeſs, who was afterwards Queen, 
he read over, almoſt all Tally ; a great part of Livy; 
the moſt ſelect Orations of /ocrates; Sophocles's Tra- 
- ad ; the Greek Teſtament, with ſeveral other Au- 
ors of the Firſt Claſs. Notwithſtanding Mr. Aſcham 
was very acceptable in this Employment, he choie to 
leaye the Court, and return to his old Poſt in Cam- 
bridge. In 1550. he was ſent for to Court again, by 
the Intereſt of his Friend Sir John Cheek, and pitch d 
upon to attend Sir Richard Moriſon, as Secretary, in 
his Embaſſy to Charles V. In his Travels through 
Germany, he made an intimate Acquaintance with 
Stur mius, and ſeveral other Men of Learning, During 
his being Abroad, he fill d his Diary with every thing 
Remarkable, with reference to Countries, Towns, 
Cuſtoms, Curioſities, Ce. The Ambaſſador had a great 
Eſteem for him, and heard him read over all Herodo- 
tus, a great part of Sophocles and Euripides, and Three 


and twenty Orations of Demoſthenes, during his ſtay 


in Germany, Upon the Death of King Edward, who 
allow'd him a Penſion, he was ſomewhat diſtreſs d 
in his Fortune; but, upon his return out of Germany, 
and applying himſelf to ſome of the Privy Council, 
he was, by the Intereſt of the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
and the Lord Paget, Sworn Latin Secretary to Queen 
Mary; in which Office he manag d himſelf to the 


| Queen's Satisfaction; and was much valu'd by Car- 


dinal Pool, who: prevail'd with him to Tranſlate his 
Legate's Speech which he made to the Parliament, 
into Latin, When Queen Elizabeth came to the 
Crown, the continu'd him in the fame Poſt, and 
eſteem d him very much for his Parts and Learning; 
1o that nothing but his extraordinary Modeſty in re- 
fuſing to ask, Hinder him from greater and more 
beneficial Employments ; and as his Lite was always 
very Regular and Inoffenſive, ſo he ſhew d great Re- 
ſignation and Piety at his Death, which happen'd in 
| December 1568, and in the 53d Year of his Age, 
He was bury'd at St. Sepulchres, where his Funeral 
Sermon was Preach'd by Dr. Nowell. As to his man- 
ner of Writing, he has a great Character given him 
by the Authors of Figure, both Foreigners and En- 
gliſhmen. His Epiſtles di ſcover him to be a Perion of 
Breeding, Modeſty and Good Nature: His Senſe is 
Entertaining ; His Expreſſion Polite; His Numbers 
Muſical ; and indeed every thing ſeems to be well 
finiſh'd, There's nothing affected in his Style: 
has Force without Ruggedneſs; Softneſs without Lan- 
guiſhing; Brevity without Obſcurity and Neglect: 
And at other times, He is Copious, but without Luxu- 
riant Impertinence ; He is Lively and well Dreſs d, 
but not too thick ſet with Spangles and Points. In 
ſhort, He writes with Care, but is not over Anxi- 
ous and Strait-lac d. Beſide his four Books of Latin 
Epiſtles. he wrote, in Engliſh, a Book concerning the 
Art of Managing a Bow, Entitul'd, Toxophilus, He 
| likewiſe wrote a little Tract concerning his Trayels 
and Tranſactions. in Germany ; and another con- 
cerning the Buſineſs of a Tutor, or School-Maſter, 
* Aſcham's Life, by Mr. Grant, Mafter of Weſtminſt-#- 
School, prefix d tu Ajcham's Epiſtles. [Fs 
ASCRA, a big of Bæotiæ, where He/od Liv d; 
"Twas ſituated near Helicon, and in a rugged, barren 


Country. Heu. Opera & Dies. | 
ASHMOLE (Elia) was born at Zirchfield in 

| Staffardſhire, in the 19th Century; He was a conſide- 

rable Maſter in all the Polite Parts of Learning, ſuch 

as Heraldry, Antiquities, Chimiſtry, Natural Philo» 


ſophy, Cc. Upon the ſcore of theſe Accompliſhments, 


he was firſt made Windſor Herald, and had the Super- 
viſing and \ the King's Cabinet of Coins, and 
© g N 


made 
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made Catalogues of thoſe in the Univerſity of Oxford - 
Which Univerſity, without his 8 or Appli- 


cation, {ent him a Diploma for his Doctor's Degree 
wile gave him the Degree of Barriſter at Law; to 
which we may add, his being'made Comptroller, by 
King Charles the Second, of all the Exciſe in England 
and Wales, He oblig'd the Univerſity of Oxford with 
the beſt Hiſtory of Nature, Arts and Antiquities, in 
the World; not in Print or Sculpture, but with the 
real Things themſelves. This Noble Collection of 
Rarities 1s lodg'd 1n'the New * lately Erected, 
which in memory of ſo Noble a Benefaction, is call'd, 
Muſeum Aſhmolianum. He has written ſeveral Books, 
particularly, The Hiſtory of the Order of the Garter in a 


large Folio. * Athen. Oxon. Plots Natural Hiftory of 


Staffordſhire. 2 

- ASHWEDNESDA Y, or Dies Cinerum. Upon 
this Day the Church begins her Quadr eſimal Faſt, 
to ſupply the Sundays in Lent, upon which it was 
not Cuſtomary to Faſt, thoſe Days being kept as Fe- 
ſtivals, in Memory of our Saviour's Reſurrection. 
Now if we ſubſtra& Six Sundays out of the Six 
Weeks of Lent, there will remain but Thirty ſix Faſt- 
ing Days; to which, theſe Four of Aſhwedneſday 
Week being added, make juſt the number of Forty. 
Aſhwedneſday was anciently call'd, Caput Fejunii, and 
was a Day of extraordinary Humiliation : The Peo- 
ple had Aſhes ſtrew'd upon their Heads, both to re- 


mind em of their Mortality, and to give em occa- 


lion to reflect, that for the Miſcarriages of their Lite 
they deſerv'd to be burnt to Aſhes. Upon this Day, 
Notorious Sinners were put to open Penance in 


pline being wiſh'd for by the Church of England in 
Her Commination, it may not be Improper to mention 


ſomewhat of the manner of it. Thoſe Sinners there- 
fore who were under Penance, or goi 


into it, were 
oblig'd to Pretent themſelves on Aſhwedneſday, be- 
fore the Biſhop, at the Church Doors; and to teſtifie 


their Guilt and Contrition, they appear'd Barefoot, 


dreſs d in Sackcloath, and with a Dejected Counte- 


nance. The Deans, or Arch-Presbyters, and the Pub- 


lick Penitentiaries, were . upon this Occaſion 
it being their Buſineſs to Examine the Penitents, and 


Proportion their Diſcipline, according to the Degrees 


of Misbehaviour. Aſter this, the Penitents were or- 
der d to be brought into the Church, where, before 
all the Clergy, the Biſhop ſinging the Seven Peniten- 
tial Pſalms, they Proftrated themſelves, and with 
Tears requetted their Abſolution. Then the Biſhop 
riling from Prayer, laid his Hand upon them, not for 
Abſolution, but to allow their Penance. After this, 
he {trew'd 4/hes upon their Heads, put em on Sack- 
cloath ; and by frequent Sighs, and other Indications 
of Grief, tolemnly declar'd, That as Adam was Ex- 


pell'd Paradiſe, ſo they were Excluded the Commu- 
nion of the Faithful, tor their Sins. After this, the 
Biſhop order d the Officers to drive em out ot the 
Church, the Clergy following them with this Sen- 
. tence, In the Sweat of thy Broms ſhalt thou eat thy Bread. 
All this was done 


| the Direction of the Canons, to 
bring People to a due Sence of their Sins; to recon- 
cile em to their Penance ; to make em an Example 


| to the reſt, and guard the better againſt a Relapſe. 


Morinus de Panitentia. Gratian. Diſt. 5. c. 64. Spar- 


+0w's Rationale, &c. | 


ASIA Proconſularis, was the hither part of that 
Diviſion of the World, lying on this fide the River 
Halys and Mount Taurus; and comprehending Lydia, 
donia, Caria, Myſia, Phrygia Minor, and the Helleſpons. 
Hoffman. 

ASIARCH E, were Perſons choſen by the Con- 
vention of {ſeveral Aſiatick Towns for the Manage- 
ment of Publick Buſineis: Thus, thoſe Prieſts were 
Honour of their pretended Diities. Their Employ- 
in Office of great Dignity. Theſe Religi- 
ous Solemnities were perform'd at ſtated times; and 


thoſe in which the whole Common Council and 


Corporations of the Aſiatict Towns were concern d, 


were generally kept in tome of the Principal Cities 


75 the Pracomtular A elde in Marmer. Artn- 
118 | N | 


+% 


in the Faculty of Phyſick. The Inns of Court like- 


Primitive Church. Now the Revival of this Diſci- 


.call'd, whoſe Province it was to ſet forth Plays in 


Auxiliaries againſt Turnus; 


Aſilas on his Prom the Third appears, 

Who Heaven Interprets, and the wandring Stars, 
From offer d Entrals Prodigies expounds, 
And Peals of Thunder woth preſagi Sou ls. 
3 _ FVirg. Kneid. Lib. 10. v. 175. 


| | 
ASILAS, a Famous Augur, and one of ea 


ASINA, a Surname of the Cornelii, ſtack upon 
'em ever ſince Cneus Cornelius Scipio, It ſeems this 
Gentleman being requird to get Men that would be 
fufficient Security for him, brought an Aſs into the 
Forum, with a good Sum of Money in a Pair of Pan- 
niers, concluding, that the Aſs thus Furniſh'd was ag 

ood as Two or Three Men in a Bond: And, for this 
Fancy, he was afterwards 'call'd Ana. Macrob. 
lib.1. Saturn. cap. 6. 2 | 0 

ASINARIUS, or Aſſinarus, as Thucydides calls 
it, was a ſteep River in Sicily, which the Athenian; 
endeayouring to pals cruelly maul'd by the 
Sracuſans. * Thucyd. ln, 


teach the Myſterious Worthip of tome of the Heathen 
Deities. When Dardanus built Troy he is faid te 
have given him the Palladium, as a fort of Magical 
Defence of the Town and Kingdom. * Hoffman. 
ASPASIA, Daughter of Hermotimus of Phocis, 
was the moſt Beautiful Woman of her time, and ex- 
tremely Loy'd firſt by Gr«s, and afterwards by Ar- 
taxerxes ; ſhe was alio reckon'd a Woman of a Long 
Head; and Plutarch tells us, That Artaxerxes was 
much oblig'd to her for her Advice in the Cabinet. 
5 Zenophon de Exped. Cyri. Plut. in Artaxerx. Vid. Mor- 
ol. I. Ns 4 
ASPEBETUS, à Perſan Colonel, who being 
by 2 not to perinit the Chriſti- 
ans to de e Realm, refus d to obey the King's 
Order. Upon this, bein Proſecuted for High Treaſon, 
he withdrew with his Family into a Place of Security, 


Arabia which 4 
tus, who was afterwards Chriſten d Peter, was Inftru- 
mental in the Converſion of a great many Saracens, 


_ was preſent at the Council of Epheſus, Ann. 431, 
* Hoffman. 

ASPHALTITES, a Lake in Pentapoli in 
Its thus Deſcribd by the Hiſtotian Fastin: 
Country, ſays he, there ts 4 Lake, which, oy the ac- 
count of its Bigneſs and the Stagnating of the Water, « 
4 the Dead-Sea; for no Wands 1 f> ge r _ 

ater, or to put it into motion, bei 1 
flanding by 5 iæture; neither is ig ak 
Navigable, becauſe every thing, not animated, ſinks im- 
mediately to rights ; neither will any Timber Float upon't, 
unleſs daub d over with Allome. To go on, Tacitus tells 


a Sea; that it has a ſort of a ſtinking Taſte ; that the 
Offenſiveneſs of its imell ſometimes ſends the Plague 
among the Neighbourhood; that the Wind cannot 
fir it, and that neither Fiſh nor Sea-Fowl will Live 
int. And ſoon after he obſerves, That not far from 
hence there were formerly very truittul Plains with 
2 Cities in em; but that the Country was de- 

oy'd by Thunder and Lightning, ot which there 
are {ome marks ſtill comune I tor the Ground has 
ſtill a black burnt look, and has loſt its Fertile qua- 
lity : For whatever grows of it ſelf, or is ſown, ei- 
ther withers in the Blade or Flower ; or if 1t comes 
up to the Ear and u;ual bigneſs, it turns black, 
blaſted, and without any thing in the Grain, 7. 
_ 36. Tacit, Hifs. lib. 5. cap. 6. Joſeph. de Bello Fud. 

ib. 5. cap. 5. 

x 8 SE bi BLY of Divines. See Divines, &c. 
 ASSERIUS, or Afer, Archbiſhop of St. Da- 
vida, Livd in the 9th Century, and wrote the Hi- 
_ of King Alfred, who ſent tor him to Court in 
the 
v 2 Uſher. Brittann. Eccleſ. Antiquit. 

ASS PTLION, of the Virgin Afary, a So- 
lemnity obterv'd (by the Church of Rome ) in Ho- 
nour of the Death, Reiurrection and Triumphant 


Entry, of the Bleſſed Virgin imo Heaven: Molt part 


ucyd. lib, Hoffman. | 15 
AS 1 Us, an ona Philoſopher, who pretended te 


and was by Anatolixs made Governor of that Part ot 
within the Roman Empire. Aſpebe- 


* 


us, tis a Lake fo large in compals, that it looks like 


ear 893. This Archbiſhop died in the Year 900. 


ot the Fathers (who wentiau the Bleſſed Virgin) ale 
| 4 
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the day. Jelc 
cot, the Bleſſed — 4 was at Feruſalem, in the up- 
per Room, whete 

are of Opinion, That the Apoſtles who had parted 


fi St. John Damaſcene, and ſome others, were ſo full 
O 
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of Opinion, That ſhe liv'd Three and twenty Years 
atter the Aicention of our Bleſſed Saviour; That the 
dy'd in the Year of our Lord 57, being Threeſcore and 
twelve Years old; That her Soul was carry'd into 
Heaven, and Gloriſy d the firſt moment after her ex- 
piring ; That her Body, after having lain three Days 
111 the Grave, was raisd and re-united to her Soul 


2 ſpecial Privilege; and that then both Soul and Body 
was carryd up to Heaven, and ſeated under the 
Throne of God. Matter of Fact ſtanding —1 (as | 


our Author will have 1t) there are Six remarkable 
Circumſtances in the Aſſumption : Firſt, The Deceaſe 
of the Bleſſed Virgin. Secondly, The Glorification of 
her Soul immediately upon its Separation. Thirdly, 
The Interment of her Corps at the Village Gethſemane. 
Fourthly, Her Reſurrection. Fifthly, Her Aſſum- 
ption, Soul and Body into Heaven. Sixthly, Her Co- 
ronation by the Bleſſed Trinity. As to her Deceaſe, 
ſome of the Fathers queſtion the Matter of Fact: For 
Inſtance, Epiphanius, in his Seventy eighth Hereſy, 
tells us, he will not be poſitive whether the Mother 


of God is dead, or whether ſhe remains immortal: 


But the Church (as our Author goes on) makes no 
Difficulty to aſſert, That ſhe is dead as to the Corporeal 
part, as we ma obſerve in the Prayer in the Maſs for 

At the Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt at Pente- 


Apoſtles met. Some Authors 


from each other to Propagate the Goſpel, met altoge- 
ther at the Solemnity of her Funeral, excepting St. Tho- 


mas. The pretended Diony 
Liſt of thoſe who were prelent, (vix.) St. James, the 
Brother of our Lord, St. Peter, the Sovereign Head of the 
Divines, and the other Princes of the Eccleſiaſtical Hierar- 


and a great many ot 


cy. Theremere likewiſe preſent St. Hirotheus, e 


of the Holy Brethren, him 
Juvenal Biſbop of 2 alem, 


one of the Number. 
7 you will believe Nicephorus Caliſtus) Andreas Creten- 


4 
( 
of Belief as to tell us, That the Apoſtles were wra 
ped in a Cloud, and wafted through the Air by An- 

els, and ſo ſet down at Gethſemane. The Soul of the 
Bleſſed Virgin being departed, the Apoſtles took care 
of her Burial, and carrying the Corps to Gethſemane, 


in the Valley of Fehoſophat, they laid her in a Grave 
| Prepare? on purpoſe : 


After three days, St. Thomas 
ppening to come thither from «Ethiopia, deſir d to 
ſee the Bleſſed Virgin's Face once more, which was 
granted him by the other Apoſtles; but when the 
Grave-ſtone was remoy'd, they found nothing but 
Clothes, which made 'em conclude, that our Saviour 
had reſcu'd this Holy Body from the State of Cor- 
ruption, and given it the Privilege of Immortality; 
for they had not the leaſt Suſpicion that the Corps 
could be taken away, there being always one of the 
Apoſtles, with ſeveral other Chriſtians, waiting con- 
ſtantly at the Grave; And beſides, twas plain the 
Grave: ſtone had not been remov d: Thus the Matter 
1s related by John Damaſcene, and by Juvenal Biſho 
of Feruſalem, as Nicephorus Caliſtus cates him: Whic 
Reſation has been ſo far credited by the Church of 
Rome, that has put it into her Breviary for the 
fourth Day of the Octave of this Feſtival. Tis true, 
ſome ancient Writers are ſo cautious as not to deter- 
mine any thing concerning this Reſurrection, as the 
Author of a Sermon concerning the Aſſumption, ſup- 


pos'd at firſt to be written by St. Ferome, and after- | 


wards by Sophronius, who was Contemporary with 
that Father; but in truth it belongs neither to the 
one nor th other. Farther, Uſuardus, a Monk of 
St. Germans des Prez at Paris, tells us, in his Martyro- 
logy, That the Body of the Bleſſed Virgin being not 
to be found, the Church, out of her great Prudence, 
has rather choſen to appear piauſly ignorant of what 
fas pn — dons 3 this ER, than 2 
an yphal unſupported Relation; and for this 
Rat Uhardan does not call this Feſtival the A 
Jumption of the Bleſſed Virgin, but only her Dorwitio, or 
going to KefF, This Opinion is likewiſe follow d b 

Ado Viennenſi,, in his Chronicle and Martyrology; 
not w ithſtanding it is certain, (as Cardinal Baronius has 
it) that the Church has always believ d that the Bleſ- 
ted Virgin way rais d from the Dead, and that the is 
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both Soul and Body in Heaven: For this reaſon (as 
the Cardinal goes on) ſhe has all along made uſe of 
| the Term 4 tion; and in the Leſſons for the 
Octaves of this Feſtival, ſhe directs to the Homilies 
| of thoſe Fathers where the Reſurrection of our Lady 
is exprelly aſſerted. Several of the Greeks and Latines 
who handle this Subject are of the ſame Opinion; 
and therefore Baronius, in his Annals, calls it a great 
piece of Raſhneſs to maintain the Cn I have 
already obſerv'd, that the Sepulcher of the Bleſſed Vir- 
in was at G. thſemane in the Valley of Fehoſophat + 
but in the Reigns of the Veſpaſuans, the Place was ſo 
harraſs d and diſguisd by the Roman Army at the 
Siege of Feruſalem, that the Chriſtians were perfectly 
at a loſs where to find it; and therefore St. Ferome, 
who mentions the Tombs of the Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets which were viſited by Paula and Euſtorhium, 
makes no mention of that of the Bleſſed Virgin: 
Notwithſtanding it has been ſince diſcover d, and 


' Burchardus aſſures us, that he had ſeen it, but that 


there was ſo much Rubbith and Ruines upon't, that 
there was no coming at it without going down Three- 
{core Steps, Venerable Bede likewiie tells us, that it 
was to be ſeen in his time; and at preſent it is ſhewn 
to the Pilgrims, and appears to have been cut out of 


| a Rock. As to the Feaſt of the Aſſumption of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, in the Senſe above-mention'd, tis 


pretty plain, that there was nothing of it in the time 
of the Emperor Marcian, who began his Reign Anno 


| 2 For this Prince, having built a Church at Con- 


antinople in Honour of our Lady, deſir d the Patri- 


arch of Feruſalem, that her Corps might be laid in 


this Church if it could poſſibly be found; but after 
this time, the Solemnity began to ſettle in the Latine 


and Greek Church; for we find it mention d in the 


Capitularies of the Emperor Charles the Great, and in 
the Decrees of the Council of Anz, held in the 
Yer 813. This Feſtival had likewiſe its Vigil and 
Octave in the time of Pope Nicholas I. Anno 858: and 
Sgebert obſerves, that this Octave was firſt order d to 


p- | be kept at Rome by Pope Leo IV. who fat in the Year 


— St. Bernard, in his 174th Epiſtle to the Canons 
Lions, affirms, that this Solenmity was an ancient 


Inſtitution of the Church. Laſtly, this Feſtival has 
all along been obſerv'd in France with great Reſpect, 


but the Pomp and Ceremonies of it have been ſome- 
what encreas d ſince the Vear 1638, at which time 
King Lewis XIII. pitch d upon this Day to Dedicate 
himſelf and his Kingdom to the Honour of the Bleſ- 
ſed Virgin, and to beg of God Almighty the Bleſſing 
of a Dauphine, which happen d to be Lewis XIV. 
Thus far the French Author of the Supplement to Ao. 
rery. Before we conclude this Article, 1t may not be 
improper to advertiſe the Reader, that the miraculous 
Relation of the Bleſſed Virgin's Aſſumption, the car- 


rying the Apoſtles through the Air, and the other ex- 


traordinary Circumſtances, are taken out of a Fabu- 
lous Book, falſly attributed to Melito Buhop of Sar. 
dit, and cenſur d as an Apocryphal Tract by Pope Ge- 
laſius in a Council at Rome, as Baronius himſelf con- 
feſſes. The ancient Fathers are perfectly ſilent about it, 
As for Johannes Damaſcenus, Simeon Ages, and 
Nicephoras Caliſtus, they are but Modern Writers in re- 
ſpect to Antiquity, and are ſometimes too forward to 
believe miraculous Relations. * Dion. N Lib. 
de Nomin. Foban. Damaſc. Baron. Annal. 44, Grandin, 
Apologie en Faveur de I Aſſumption. 8 
ASTEROPOEVUS, Son of ee He 
brought ſome Auxiliary Troops to King Priam from 
Pæonia, and being ſo hardy as to charge Achilles, when 
chafed for the Death of Parroclus, he was ſlain by him. 
There was likewite a Spartan of Quality of this 


Name, who aſſiſted Zycwrgus in forming the Commons 


wealth. * Hoffman. h 

ASTY AGES, commonly call'd Darius Medas, 
Brother to another of the fame Name. is probable 
that Caxares I. Father to both theſe Princes, being en- 
ag d in putting a ſtop to the Scythian Incurſions, 
ent his Son Darius into Perſia with a Regal Title ax 
Authority, to keep that Nation in order, which be- 
ing lately Conquer d by Phraurtes, ſeem d uneaſy in 
their new Subjection. St. Ferome, in luis Epiſtte to 


Fabia, informs us, that the Sœthians over- run the Eaf, 
and held it under Captivaty, in the Reign of — 
| and 
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Fronto lent his Houſe and his 
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and Suidas mentions a famous Eclypſe of the Sun in | 
the time of Darius; both which Accidents 


happend, 
as tis very well known, in the Reign of Cyaxares the 
Mede. This Aſtyages took S»ſa in the 161 ft Year of 
Nabonaſſer, being the 21ſt Year after the Deſtruction 
of Feryſalem, which is therefore call'd the firſt Year of 
Darius the Son of Ahaſuerus, of the Seed of the-Medes, 


which was made King cver the Realm of the Chaldeans: 
Dan. 9. For this Town 8 the Chaldeans were 


diſpoſſeſs d of the whole Province of Suſa, and the 
AMedo-Perfien Dominions, which werefformerly boun- 
ded with Elimais, were now enlarg d beyond the Ri- 
ver Ulai, which divided Saſtana from Babylon. This 


 Suſa, or Shuſhan, being taken, Darius took the Pro- 


het Daniel, who was firſt ſet over the Chaldean South- 


fayers, and afterwards chief Receiver of the Cuſtoms 


and Duties of Shuſban e He took this Daniel, 1 ſay, a- 
long with him into Media, and ſnew d him particular 
Marks of his Favour. Afterwards, when A/tyages or 
' Darins-Medas was 62 Years old, he conſtituted a 
Hundred and twen - 
dom, placing three Preſidents over 'em, of which Da- 
nicl was one, who, after the Death of this Darius, re- 


turn'd to Babylon, and liv'd there under the Reign of 


Balthaſar, or Belſhaz2.ar. Dan. cab. 5. This Aſtya- 
ges II. or Darius-Medus, was Father to Cyaxares II. 
and Mandana, Cyrus's Mother, who Marrying the on- 
ly Daughter and Heir of his Uncle, united the Medes 


and Perſſans, and added the Lydians, Babylonians, Cc. 


to the Perſian Monarchy. * Foſeph. Antiq. Fud. lib. 10. 
cap. 12. 2 — — Chron, Set. 18. Cc. 
* ATHEN £ UM, a Publick Structure in Rome 


built by the Emperor Adrian, for Learned Perſons to 


meet in, and for thoſe who had a mind to read their 
Works in a full Audience. We may learn from the 


firſt Satyr of Fudenal; 
1 


Frontonis Platani convul ſaqʒ Marmora clamant, &. 


That theſe Reliearſals were ay frequent, and that 
rdens to thoſe Poets 

that were willing to read their Poems in a full Au- 
dience. Several others were willing to accommodate 
them with their Houſes for this purpoſe ; But then 
the Misfortune was, that the Expence was left upon 
the Muſes ; for the Poet that read his Verſes was obli- 
ged to furnith the Room, and pay for the Seats. Tis 
robable, the Emperor Adrian, who both underſtood 
earning, and valu'd it, deſign'd his Athenæum to pre- 
vent this Charge. This publick Building was like- 


wiſe a Place for Lectures and Inſtruction ;- and ſome- 
times the Senate met there. 


Aurelius Victor in Ha- 
drian. in Partin. & Gordian. Philoſt. in Adrian. Hieron. 
in Obitu Paulin. ad Pammae. Caſaubon Comment. iu Capitol. 
Vit. _ Horat. Sat. ult. lib. 1. & c. Vid. Engl. More- 
72), Vol I. | | 

PATHELREDUS, an Engliſhman, living in the 
VIIIth and 1h Centuries, a very Learned Divine, 
was preterr'd from the 9 of Chriſt s- Church in 
Canterbury to the Sec of Mincheſter, from whence he 
was Tranſlated to the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury. 
In his time all the Monaſteries of England were de- 
ſtroy d by the Danes, inſomuch that, for Ninety Years 
after, the Monaſtick Inſtitution was every where un- 


ractis d; and in the North Part there was neither 


fonk nor Nun to be ſeen for Two hundred Years 

after, till about the middle of the Reign of Maſliam 
the Conqueror. Archbiſhop Athelred died in the Year 
889, and was buried in Chrif's-Church 22 
* Antiquitates$ Britan. Eccleſ. Godwin's Catalogue of the 
Biſhops of England. — = 

AT HENIO, a Glician, being a Slave in Sicily, kil- 
led his Maſters, and having perſwaded a great many 
of his Fcllow Slaves to Revolt and follow him, at- 
ſum'd the Title of a King, in the Year of Kome 
DCXLIX. He gain'd ſeveral Victories over the Ko- 
man Generals, and held it till the Year DCLIII. when 
Manius Aquilius killing him in the Fight with his 
own Hand, put an end to that dangerous Commotion. 
Freinſhemius s Supplement to Livy, &c. 

ATHERST 6 N. Eghty four Miles diſtant from 
London. Sce Vol. I. 


Cirque. Vol. II. and Olympionices Vol. III. fl 


Noblemen to Govern the King- 


k 


— tw 


ATH o, ( Fohawnes ) livd in- the XVth Century, 
and wrote a Book Entituled, Interpretatio ad Othonis 


& Ottoboni Conſtitutiones. 


*ATLEBURROUGH. "Tis Eighty Miles 
diſtant from London. See Atleburg, Vol. I. 


ATMEYDAN. 5o the Square is call'd in Con- 


| fantinople, which was formerly the Hyppodrome : Tis 
Five hundred and fifty Paces in length, and a Hun- 


— 


ATHLET X. Sce Ohympias, and, Plays of the 


dred and twenty in breadth z where, in the time of 


the Greek Emperors, the Grcenſian Shews, and other 


ſuch like Spectacles, were exhibited. There are now 
Five Columns, with a ſtately Pyramid in the middle, 
full of Hyerogliphicks; in the Baſis of which there is 
the Figure of the Emperor Theodoſius, with his Sons 
Arcadins and Honorius, with all the Equipage of the 
Court about em. Petrus de Valle Itiner. Tom. 1. Spon. 


Itiner. Pars 1. 53 Ce. | | 
S, a Martyr, under the Emperor An- 


ATTAL | 
toninus Philoſophus. He was ſet in an Iron Chair red 
hot, and while he was Torturing to Death, told the 
Pagans about him; This i devouring Men in earnest, 
which is your Practice; but as for us, we neither feed upon 
Humane Fleſh, nor misbehave our ſelves towards any body. 
Attalus ſpoke this becauſe the Chriſtians were then 


charg d by the Heathens in Gaul, with what we call 
. Cannibaliſm, and Inceſt. This Attalus, as Eyſebins ob- 


ſerves, reprov'd Alcibiades the Martyr for counting 
ſome ſort of Meat unlawful. * Euſeb, HiZ. lib, 4. 


cap. 25, Fe. | | 
AVALOS, (Al 0 de)) Marquis du Guaſt, Lieu- 

tenant-General of the Emperor Charles the Vth's For- 

ces in Italy, was a great Soldier in the XVIth Century. 


In 1522, he was at the Battel of Bicoque, at the Sack- 
ing ot Genoua, and at the Sieges in the Dutchy of Mi- 


lan. In 1535, he follow'd the Emperor in his Expedi- 
tion a: rink unis, who made him 7 Var Aer, 9nd 
ral of his Army. *Tis ſaid, upon this Occaſion, that 
the Marquis da Guaſt, perceiving the Emperor charging 


at the head of his Troops, and expos d to the Enemys 


Fi took the Liberty to deſire him to retreat, which 
his Majeſty immediately did, being willing to give 
an Inſtance of the Regard due to Military Diicipline, 
and to ſhew how much he valued the Advice of ſo 

reat a Commander, Afterwards the Emperor put 
him in another Poſt of great Truſt, and ſent him 
Ambaſlador to Venice: This happen'd in 1540. The 
Year after, Francis I: likewiſe ſent two Envoys to Ve- 


nice, 1.6. Ceſar Fregoſo, a Genoneſe, and Antony Rincon, 


a Spaniard ; this latter having likewiſe a Commiſſion 


to go on to Conſtantinople. The Marquis da Guast be- 


ing advertis d of their coming, laid an Ambuſcade 


for em in the way, and got em Aſſaſſinated upon the 


Teſin, about three Miles before it runs into the Po. In 
the Vear 1543, this Marquis rais d the Siege of the Ci- 
tadel of Nice, and fore d Francis de Bourbon, Duke of 
Anguien, and Barbaroſſa, to riſe before it. The Vear 


after this Duke de Auguien won the famous Battel of 


Cerizolls, fought April 14, near Carmagnoll in Piedmont, 
Here the Marquis d Guast, the Emperor's Lieutenant- 
General, was one of the firſt that quitted the Field, 
where he left Fifteen thouſand of his Men dead upon 


the place; Two thouſand five hundred were taken 


Priſoners ; Fifteen Pieces of Cannon were loſt, and 
above a Hundred thouſand Crowns in Money and 
Plate. Paulus Fovias relates, that the Marquis being 
wounded, ſlipt off in Diſguiſe, for fear of being ta- 
ken Priſoner: For after his Practice upon Fregs;s and 
Rincon, he was terribly afraid of falling into the Hands 
of the French, There were Four thouſand Chains 
found among his Bagage, which he had order'd to be 
made, to Jay the Pritoners he expected to take by the 
Heels, and 1end them to the Gallies; for he had not 
the leaſt doubt of carrying the Day, He was ſo vain 
as to brag of the Succeis he expected when he went 


from Milan; and as he was marching through A to 


£ 


meet the Enemy, he order'd the Burghers to ſhut the 
Gates againſt them, unleſs he returned Victorious : 
But the Event falling out otherwite, the Marquis d 
Guaſt was ſo terribly mortify d at the Defeat, that he 
died in 1546. * Paulus Jovius in Elog, Brantome Vies 
des Capitaines Etrangers, Thuan, Guichardin, Montlac. 


Cc. 
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* AUB USSON 0 peter ) the 29th Grand Maſter 


of the Order of St. Fohn of Feruſalem : The Convent | 
of this Order being then tranſplanted to Rhodes, he | 


ſucceeded John Baptiſt of the Family of Ur/ini. He 


had formerly been Grand Prior of Auvergne, and had | the 


a good Military Command in the Town of Rhodes. 
He had diſtinguith'd himſelf very handſomely upon 
ſeveral Occaſions, which gain'd him the Votes of 
all the Electors. He was Son of Renaud Aubuſſon, 
Lord of Monteil au Vicomt? in la Marche, by his Lady 
Margaret de Comborn, both of Noble Families. As 
ſoon as his Age ſerv d him, he took to the Profeſſion 
of Arms. The Truce which had been concluded be- 
tween France and England, and which was likely to 


1mprove into a Peace, made him Travel mto Germany, | 


where he went into the Emperor's Service, and ſigna- 

liz d himſelf againſt the Turks in Hungary. Albert 
Duke of Auſtria commanded the Emperor's Army, 
and march'd with all poſſible Expedition to attack the 
Ottoman Forces. The beginning of the Fight was pro- 
miſing enough to the Imperialiſts ; and here Aubuſſon 
was always at the head of his Men, expos d to the 
Enemy; and when he perceiv'd the Chriſtian Infant 


and encourag'd the Chriſtians to that degree, by his 


Bravery, that they charg'd the Turks with great Fury, ct 


kill d Eighteen thouſand of em upon the Spot, and 
routed the reſt. Duke Albert having disbanded his 
Troops, Aubuſſon follow'd the Gentry to the Emperor's 
Court, where he was receiv d as a Perſon that had the 
greateſt Share in the 1 and gaining the Favour 
of the Emperor Sigiſmond, he apply d himſelf to the 
Study of Polite Learning, which was that Prince's 
Inclination. After having ſtudy'd the Languages as 
far as it was neceſſary for a Cavalier, he proceeded 
to accompliſh himſelf in Geography, Hiſtory and Ma- 
thematicks, particularly to that part of it which re- 
lates to Tacticks and Fortification : With theſe Qua- 
lifications he was in a Condition to pretend to a very 

good Poſt ; but his Expectations were diſappointed by 


1437. This Change made Aubuſſon retire, for he per- 
ceiv d Albert had not the ſame Kindnets for him with 


Sigiſmond, whether it was becauſe this Frince did not 


love the French, or for what other Reaſon tis uncer- 
tain. Beſides, the War breaking out between France 
and England, he thought himſelf oblig d ro go home 
and ſerve his Country. ; 
 Fohnd Aubuſſon, Lord of Borne, his Couſin Ger- 
main, Chamberlain to King Charles the VIIth, intro- 
duc'd him at Court. And here, being Grandſon to 
the Viſcount of Ia Marche, the Count d la Marche, 
the Dauphine's Governor, thew'd him a great deal ot 
| Kindneſs, and afforded him his Patronage. Now 
Aubuſſon 5 in the Family and Favour of this 


* 


Count, gave him an Opportunity of recommending 
himſelf to the Dauphine and the King, who perceiv d 
ſomething extraordinary in him, and valued him ac- 


cordingly. Soon after, he behav d himſelf very brave- 
8 at Monterreau-Faut-LTonne, where he attended the 
a 


uphine, who commanded in Chief at the Siege. 


After the taking of this Town, the King made his 
voy into Paris, where Aubuſſon had the Honour to 
make 


conſiderable Occaſion for thas young Gentleman to 
ſhow his Conduct as well as his Courage : For the 
Dauphine being the Head of the Rebellious 7 19 
Aubuſſon manag d and mollify d this Prince ſo hand- 
ſomely, that 95 


him from the King, he found him perfectly diſpos d 
to 5 down his Arms, and beg his Majetty's Pardon. 
Charles VII. us'd frequently to commend Aubuſſon for 


his Parts and Abilities; and ſpeaking of him one day, 
was pleas'd to ſay, That ſo much Fire, and ſo much Pru 
dence, were rarely Fer together. During the Truce with 
auphine, Who had lately — d 

8 


the E e the Da 0 
the Dutcheſs of Austria, march d an Army into 4 
ria, where Aubuſſon made his Campagne with him, and 


bad the greateſt Share in gaining the Battel againſt the 


Afterwards Aubu ſon went to Rhodes; whete he was 


made Knight, notwithſtanding there was an Order of 


the Chapter, not to make avy wore till the Exchequer: 


| Arvergne : 


part of the Cavalcade, in Company of ſome of 
the principal Nobility. Afterwards, there happen d a 


was in a better Condition: Being here, he underſtood 


the Government had lately made a Peace with Amu- 
rath, and in a manner concluded another with tlie 
Souldan of Egypt: But notwithſtanding the Peace, 

Turkiſh Pirates continued troubleſome, which made 
Aubuſſon go aboard ſeveral times in {earch of the Ene- 
my. And here he behav'd himſelf ſo well upon all 
Occaſions, that the Grand Maſter gave him the Com+ 
mandery of Salines the firſt Vear. In the Year 1457; 
the Grand Maſter ſent the Commander 4 A:b/ſon into 
France, to deſire Aſſiſtance againſt the Infidels. Soon 
after the Cardinal Avignon, Pope Calliſtuss Legat 
came to the French Court to perſwade a War again 
the Turis; and notwithſtanding the King refus d to 
enter into the League, or to heatken to the Cardinal 
Legate, Aubaſſon dil not give over ſolliciting, but re- 


| Preſented the Neceſſity and Importance of this Aﬀair 


with ſo much Advantage to Charles VII. that his Rea- 


ſons made an Impreſſion upon the King, inſomuch 


that he permitted the Cardinal d'Avignan to take the 
Tenths of all the Clergy to furniſh out the War, and 
over and above order d a conſiderable Sum of Money 


n 5 to be paid to the Ambaſſador of Rhodes. 
give way, he rally d thoſe Troops near his own Pot, 


Aubuſſon laid out this Money upon Ammunition 
and Military Proviſions, in purſuance of his Inſtru- 
ions, and with the firſt Opportunity ſent off ſexeral 
Ships laden with Artillery, Arms, Powder and Bul- 
let. In the Year 1471, at a General Chapter held at 
Rhodes, there was a new Dignity created, calld, a 
Chapter Bayliff for the Knights of the Diviſion of 

a This Officer had likewiſe the Privilege of 
ſitting at the Council Board; and here the Comman- 
der d Aubuſſon was Elected the Firſt Bayliff. The firſt. 
time that d A#b»ſſon appear d at the Council Board, he 
made a Speech in behalf of Charlotte d wy! Queen 
of Oprus, who, by the Rebellion of her Subjects, was 
forc'd to retire to Rhodes for Protection; and by his 
Solliciting, got an Order made to furnith this Queen 
with Conveniencies for her Voyage to Rome. Not 


ati aua | long after he was made Surveyor of the Fortifications 
the Emperor's Death, which happen d in the Year 


of Rhodes, and acquitted himfelf to Satisftion in this 


Employment. From this Polt he was preferrr d to the 
Grand Priory of Auvergne, which he refigu'd when 
he was made Grand Maſter. n 


Being now at the Helm, he made it his Buſineſs to 
fortify the Town, and to carry on the Works which 
which were left unfiniſh'd by his Predeceſſor. For the 
Security of the Gallies, he order d a great Chain or 
Bomb to be laid croſs the Harbour; And all along tlie 
Sea-ſide, where the Iſland was expos d, he order d em 


to build Forts and Towers at convenient diſtances to 


hinder the Pirates to make a Deſcent upon em. Mat- 


ters being put into this good Condition at home, the 


Grand Maſter got the Peace with the Soldan ke 
continu'd for a longer time, and concluded a Treaty 


with the King of Tunis, who was willing to content 


to a Truce, for Thirty one Years. Thete Alliances 
with the Sarazens and Moors were very ſerviceable u 
the Order, to put em into a Condition to bear the 
Shock of the Txrks. In February 1476, the Grand 
Signior wrote a Letter to the Grand Matter d. Aubuſſon, 
and ſent it by the Hands of Zisimus his Son, and 
Chelebi his Nephew, to perſwade the Knights of Khodes 
to buy their Peace of the Sultan at the Expence of an 


Annual Tribute. The Grand Maſter gave a very civil 


Anſwer to theſe two Turkiſh Princes, who ſeem d. to 


have ſome Inelination to turn Chriſtians. He thank d 


them for their good Offices, but told them withal, 


i d- That he could come to no Reſolution till he knew tlie 
en the Count 4 Eu came to Treat with 


Mind of the Pope, and the other Princes of Chriſfen- 
dom; and in the mean time he thought it convenient 
that there ſhould be a Ceſſation of Arms and a Free 
Trade: Upon this the Princes promis d him a Truct. 


All this while the Grand Maſter went on with his 


Military Preparations, concluding that this ITruee 
was deſign d only for an Amulement by the Sultan; 
notwithſtanding the Meaning of the Princes concern d 
in the Negotiation- might be honoufable and fair. 


But Mahomet being at laſt weary of diſſembling, made 
Barha Miſach Paleologus his General, who, not ſtaying 
for the Grand Fleer, Em 


bark'd his Forces and went a- 


board with the firſt Ships that were ready: He ap- 
pear d before Rhodes Detember the 4th, 1479; and ſet a 
Flying Aumy aſhore to harrats' 


the «Coun 448 he 
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Grand Maſter apprehending that St. Marys and St. An- 
thony's' Church in the Suburbs might be a ſerviceable 
Retrenchment for the Infidels, order d em to be pull d 
down. In the mean time the Ottoman Grand Fleet 
being joit'd with Paleologuss Squadron, appear'd be- 
fore the Town the 23d of May, 1480: The Fleet con- 
ſifted of a Hundred and ſixty Sail : And here, by the 
Pageantry and Expence of their Rigging, and the Mu- 
ſick of their Trumpets, and Beat of their Drums, one 
would almoſt imagine, they had been making their 
Entry into a Town upon Surrender: But the Grand 
Maſter 4 Aubuſſon manag'd. the Siege for two Months 
together with ſo much Bravery and Conduct, that the 
Tarks, after having loſt a ou many of their Men, 
were glad to run to their Gallies as faſt as they could, 
and fet Sail for Conſtantinople. This Siege is related atlarge 
in the Article RHOD k 8, whither I refer the Reader. 
To return, the Grand Maſter, came back to the Town 


all over Blood and Duſt, and dangerouſly wounded : | 


However he was afterwards cur d, contrary to Ex- 
pectation. As ſoon as he was able to walk, he went 


| ſter, in which he promis'd to live amicably with him, 


of Gallipoli. So ſudden and ſo lucky an Alteration 


his Preparations, and wrote a Letter to the Grand Ma- 
and that his Fleet ſhould not ſtir out of the Streights 


was extreamly welcome in Italy: And as for the Fope, 
he was ſo highly fatisfy'd with the Grand Maſter's 
Conduct, that diſcourſing about him to the Cheva- 
her Quendall, Attorney-General for the Order at Rome, 
he frequently call'd him the Buckler of the Church, 
and the Deliverer of Chriſtendom. Notwithſtanding, 
thoſe Chriſtian Princes that were next Neighbours to 
the Turt, had no Opinion that Things would hold 
quiet; and therefore the Kings of Hungary, Sicily and 
Naples, made all of em very preſſing Requeſts to the 
Grand Maſter mag; to have Zizimns put into their 
Hands. And here, tho he refus'd to ſatisfy their De- 
ſires, he promis'd em, that as long as this Sultan was 
in his Poſſeſſion, he would eaſily prevent the Grand 
Signior from making any Attempt upon their Domi- 
nions. - Bajazet thank'd the Grand Maſter for his Ma- 
nagement, and by way of Acknowledgment ſent him 


to Church to give God Thanks, and built a magnifi- 
cent Church, call'd St. Mary of Victory, near the Fews | 
Wall, where the Turks were routed. After the Death | 
of Mahomet II. which happen d in the Year 1480, Zi- 
⁊imus, one of the Sultans Sons, ſent to deſire Pro- 
tection at Rhodes againſt Bajaxet II. who had ſeiz d the 
Government. The Grand Maſter 4 Aubuſſon being ſen- 
ſible how {ſerviceable it would be to Chriſtendom to 
Have the Heir to the Turliſb Empire in his Hands, im- 
mediately order d the Capital Ship, together with the 
Gallies, to ſet Sail and go in queſt of him, ordering 
withal, that they ſhould treat him like a Prince, and 
the Son of an Emperor. Upon his Arrival, the Grand 
Maſter entertain d him Nobly : And ſometime after 
he order'd Blanchford, one of the Knights, to convey 
him into France in the biggeſt Ship of the Port: There 
were likewiſe ſeveral other Ships ſent off with him 
for a Convoy. Ziximus, before he went aboard, had 


St. John Baptiſts Hand, having underſtood by ſome 
Renegado's of his Court, that he could not make 
him a more acceptable Preſent. BO TIT 
Zizinns being all this wile in France, Pope Inno- 
cent VIII. defir'd the Grand Maſter that this Prince 
might make him a Viſit ; upon which he order d the 
Grand Prior Blanchford to attend him to Rowe, where 
he was very ſplendidly receiv d by the Pope in 1489. 
At the fame time the Souldan of Egypt, at the Inſtance 
of the Grand Maſter, made a ſort of Submiſſion to his 
Holineſs, and engag d himſelf to enter into a League 
with the Chriſtian Princes. The Pope was to ſenſibly 
affected with the ſignal Service the Grand Maſter had 
done the Holy See, that, by way of Recompence, he 
gave him a Cardinal's Cap, with the Title of Sr. A- 
drian, making him likewiſe Legate-General of the 
Holy Sec in Aſia. He likewiſe had a Bull drawn up, 
ſign d by himſelf and all the Cardinals in Conſiſtory, 


N 


3 


three Inſtruments drawn up and are which he de- 
liver d to the Grand Maſter: By the 


fit: The ſecond was a fort of Manifeſto, in which 
this Tin liſp Prince declard, That his failing from 


5 r{t, d Aubuſſon 
vas empower d to Treat with Bajaxer II. and to con- 
clude a Peace with him upon what Terms he thought 


by Vertue of which he relinquiſhd his Right to fil! 
any Benefices belonging to the Order, not excepting 
thoſe which happen to be vacant in the Court of 
Rome; declaring by the ſame Ball, That the Diſpoſal 
of all the Commanderies ſhould fully belong to the 
Grand Maſter, without being comprehended under 


Rhodes to France was perfectly voluntary, and at his 
own Requeſt: By the third Inſtrument, there was a 
ual Alliance made between Ziximus and his 
Children and the Knights of St. John of Wer alen, 
in caſe this Prince ſhould recover his Father's Domi- 
nions, or any part of em. By the ſecond Inftrument, 
ttis eaſie to juſtify the Grand Maſter from the Imputa- 
tion of {ome diſaffected or mi- inform d People, by 
whom he was reproach'd as 1t he had deliver d up a 
Prince to France, who had caſt himſelf upon his Ho- 
nour and Protection, and by this Treatment had 
broken the Laws of Hoſpitality and good Faith. 
After Zizmns had put to Sea, the Grand Maſter di- 
ſpatch d Ambaſſadors: to ConStantingple, who had an 
Honourable Reception there, Bajaxet promiſing them 
not only to keep a good Correlpondence with the 
Knights of Rhodes, but likewiſe to give no Diſtur- 


the Title of Benefices held by the Popes by way of 
Reſervation, or which they might lawtully Reſerve for 
themſelves for the time to come. He likewiſe gave 
the Grand Maſter Authority to Glpol abſolutely of 
the Benefices and the Revenues of the Military Orders 
of the Holy Sepulcher and of St. Laxarus, by Incorpo- 
rating theſe Orders with that of S. John of Feruſalem. 
As for the Grand Maſter, he was ſtill more active, if 
it was poſſible, for the Intereſt of his Society. And 
finding the Publick Affairs undiſturbd, he Rebuilt 
ſome Churches that were quite ruin d, and built a 
2 many new Chapels in ſeveral Places in the 
an HEE 
_  Bajazet in the mean time, by the Perſwaſion of the 
Grand Maſter, ſent an Ambaſſador to the Pope, who 
was attended to his Audience by the Grand Prior de 
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bance to the reſt of Chriſtendom. The Grand Maſter 
on his part promis d not to part with Zizimas, and 
take what care he could that this young Sultan ſhould 
not fall into the Hands of any other Prince, either 
Chriſtian or Infidel. | In Acknowledgment of this 
Setvice, Bajaxet engag d himſelf to pay a fort of Tri- 


bute, and to remit Yearly Thirty five thouſand Venetian 


Ducats for Zizimus's Subſiſtence, over and above Ten 
thouſand Ducats which he promis d to pay Yearly. to 


Blanchſord. This Ambaſſador preſented his Holineſs 
with the Iron Head of the Spear which pierc'd our Sa- 
viour's Side, which the late Mahomet had kept in his 
Cabinet, with the reſt of the rich Plunder taken from 
the Churches of Conſtantinople : With this Relick the 
Ambaſlador gave the Pope Letters from Bajaxet, by 
which he untreated his Holineſs not to take it amits 
that his Brother Ziximus ſhould ſtill remain under 
the Guard of the Knights of Rhodes, in purſuance of 
a Treaty made between em. About this time Don 
Diego Ordogna, a Spaniard, grew more troubleſome 


the Grand Maſter oy way of Reparation for his Ex- 
nces for the laſt War. In the mean time the Grand 
fer, having had frequent Experience that the Tarks* 
are not to be truſted, did what he could to form a 
League amongſt the Chriſtian Princes againſt the Com- 
mon Eg letting eu know, that Ziximus, at the 
Head of a Croiſade, would be an Army in his ſingle 
Perſon: But by a ſtrange kind of Fatality, the Chri- 
ſtians were not at all 585 d to make uſe of ſo great 
an Opportunity. The Grand Maſter, 3 receivd 
Advice of the Warlike Preparations at Con/tantinople, 


and barbarous than the Intidels ; for having equip'd 
a Privateer, he was ſo hardy as to take Veſſels from 
the Knights in the ſight of Khodes. The Grand Maſter 
ſent out a Gally and a Man of War againſt this Py- 
rate, who being taken and wires to Rhodes, was 
broke alive upon the Wheel, and all his Crew laid in 
Irons, At laſt, the Grand Maſter being more and 
more convinc'd of the Grand Signior's Inſincerity, 
join d the Confederate Prince = was pitch'd upon 
as General for the Croiſade: But this League did not 
laſt long, tho his Zeal for Religion made him try all 


Expedients ty cxccute his Pyſign againſt the Common 
Enemy: 


Conj 


ſent an Ambaſſador with a Remonſtrance to Bajazer, 


| Ts 7 
ho, upon this Complaint, drop d his Peſign, op d 
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In fine, reſting the Iſſue with Providence; he applied 


to the Reformation of the Knights and People. He 
Expelld the. Jews the Iſland, and all Places belong- 


be got Baptiz d, and maintaind em at the Publick 


viſions: He Ornamented- the Churches very richly, 


tha with his Arms, 


for him, with an Inſcription of the moſt remarkable 


- equals him to the Heroes of We and makes“ 


Cotincil-Board, and got an Order to take him up, 


Executed, the Condition of the Times being not pro- 


courag d, he Revis d and Enlarg d it, and in ſhort, 


which refreſh'd the Memory of Aubertin, and brought 


and mndertakes em, 4 
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Enemy; to this end, he did his utmoſt to xeconcile 


the Kings of France and Spain, but to no purpoſe. 


himſelf wholly to the Regulation of Manners, and 


ing to the Order, keeping their little Children, WH 


Charge. Afterwards, he ſet upon Reforming the 
Statutes,, and made very prudent Supplemental Pro- 
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part of which'Decorations are ſtill to be ſeen at Mal 


To conclude, The breaking up of the League, and 
the ill indefenſible Management of Pope Alexander, 
threw. the Grand Maſter into a deep Melancholly, 
which weakening his Conſtitution by degrees, at laſt | 
occaſion d a Mortal Diſtemper. And here, after ha- 
ving, behav'd himſelf with great Piety, and encou- | 
rag d the Knights to the Defence of Chriftendom, and 
to keep cloſe to the Rules, of, their Order, he expired 
010 3. 1503. being above 80 Vears old, and having 
held the Poſt of Grand Maſter for near 27 years. 
He was Buried with extraordinary Reſpect and Mag- 
nificence, and had a e e am in Braſs erected 


Actions of his Life. The Popes, Princes, and Hiſto- 
rians of his time, were great Admirers of him, and 
give him an extraordinary Character: Alexander VI. 
was pleas d to ſay, That he was a Perſon of exact 
Honeſty, of an Heroick Courage, and of a Contum- | 
mated Wiſdom. Spondanus calls him an Admirable 
Pcrion, and one that deferv'd all manner of Com- 
mendations: And laſtly, The Hiſtory of Boſio pre- 
fers him to all the Grand Maſters of the Order, 


n 


+ 


him a Pattern or all the Princes of 
P. Bouhours Ilſtois, 4 Aubuſſon. | 
_ AUBERTIN, (Edmond) Miniſter of a Church 
in Paris, in the XVIIth Century, was a very Learn d 
Perion. He was Born at Chalons upon the Marne 
in 1595. He was admitted to be a Miniſter 1n the 
Synod of Charenton in 1618. and ſettled in a Congre- 
cation at Chartres, from whence he was remov'd to 
Paris in 1631. To ſpeak properly, he writ only one 
Book, but got more Reputation by't than ſome other 
conſiderable Men did by Printing a great 2 
This Work treats of the Controverſie of the Euchariſt. 
It was publiſh'd in 1633. and Entitul'd, De I Eucha- 
riſtie, de Arc enne Egliſe. The Depurics of the Clergy 

of France inform'd againſt Monſieur Aubertin at the 


hriſtendo m 


n (EN 8 


— 


wounds. 


b. 


becauſe he had ſtyl d himſelf Paſtor of the Reform d 
Church of Paris. However, this Warrant was not 


per to.puih Things to Extremity. Now whether the 
real Merits of the Book, without the aſſiſtance of this 
Accident, made it enquir'd after, or whether the 
Pcople concluded, that 1t muſt needs be written with 

a great deal of Force, becauſe the Clergy 2 
themſelves wholly to the Secular Magiſtratè: This is 
certain, That the Author had reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the Succeſs of his Performance. Being thus en- 


ſeem d to ſpend his whole Life upon the Argument. 
He had it turn d into Latin, but did not hve to ſee 
it Printed: However, it was publi{h'd after his Death 
at Deventer by David Blondel. When this Book began 
to be ſomewhat forgotten, there happen d a Diſpute 
between the Port-Royal Gentlemen and Monſieur Claude, 


his Book into a great many hands that had never ſeen 
it before. Monſieur (laude had frequent occaſion to 
mention the Worth of this Book, from whom I ſhall 
give the Reader a brief Account of Monſieur Aubertin s 

lan. Mon ſieur Aubertin's Book, (ſays Mr. Claude,) 
Is a thorough Argument upon the E 8 which be di> 
vides into Ihree Parts. In the Firſt, He treats of the 
Matter of the Holy Euchariſt from the Topicks of Scripture 
and Reaſon e And here he produces his Authorities, urges 
his Arguments, and takes off the 7 1 made to em. 
He likewiſe reports the Arguments of the Roman Catholicks, 
ives an Anſwer in 4 manner to 


fide =_ this ſubject. In the Second Part, He examines 
f the Belief of the Church for the firſt Six. hundred Years ; 
in which he takes notice of all the Teſtimonies alledg'd by 
both: Parties, and ſbemi That Tranſubſtantiation was 'a 
Doctrine unknown to thoſe Ages. In the Third Part, He 
gives us a Hiſtory - of 7. tee and ſhows when 


„* —— OR IT? a nk cet. 


i firſt; _— Mt. Claude had already told us in his 
firſt An Wer, That Monſter Aubertin, after 4 full De- 


bate . all Queſtions: relating to the Euchariſt, arguing 
from the 4 . of 3 and _—__ 5 — 
tiples f Reaſon, that havin, carried his Point againſt all 
the Subtilties of Roman Catholic Doctors; Aſter this ad. 
Zum age, he procred s to Examine all the Paſſages at length; 
by this Method giving the whole World: toiunderſtand the 
Innoduntions of the Church. of Rome in this particular. 
Aubertin died at Paris in 1652. being 57 Leafs of 
Age. He had the Honour of an Acquaintance with 
the Duke de YVernexil, who was then Abbot of Sr. Ger- 
main des.Prez; : This great Nobleinan would often 
make him Dine with him, being pleasd with his 
Converſation; for Monſieur Aubertin was a Univer- 
{al Scholar, well-skill' d in Gardening, a good Floriſt, 
and underſtood Muſick, Cc. * David Blondel. in Pref. 
Libri Albertini de Euchariſtia. Claude Reponſe an Livre 
Ar Arnaud, Lib. 1. Cap. 2. Pag. 25. &c. Bayle, 
Dit. Hiſtor. FITS XC | 
* AVEIRO, a Portugueſe Town near the Sea, 
The Entrance into it is guarded by a Bar, which the 
Ships that draw under nine or ten Foot Water, croſs, 
at high Water by the Coaſting Pilots. Iis fortified 
after the Mooriſh way. In this Place there is as much 
Salt made as will ſerve two or three Provinces. The 
Proſpect of the Country, from hence for three Leagues 
to the Eaſtward, is extremely pleaſant. * La Hontans 
New: Voyages to Portugal, Oc. See Aveiro, Engliſh 
Atari Nob BL 20 hfesy cg ina got 3. 
A YV-EN: TIN; (Fob) famous for his Annals of 
Bavaria, lived in the XVIth Century. His Extraction 


was but ſlender, being the Son of a Hedge Vintner of 


Abenſperg in Bavaria, He Studied firſt at Ingolſtad, 
and afterwards in the Univerſity of Paris. Upon his 
return into Germany in 1503. he ſtaid ſome time at 
Vienna, where he privately Taught Rhetorick and Po- 
etry. He travelld into Poland in 1507. and Taught 
Greck publickly in Cracavia. Upon his coming back 
to Germany, he ſpent ſome time at Ratisbonne, from 
whence he went to Ingolſtad in 1509. and there Read 


upon fome Books of Tui And now having the Re- 


putation of a Man of Parts and Learning, he was ſent 
for to MHuniten in 1512. to be Præceptor to Prince 
Lewis and Prince Erneſt, Sons to Albert, The Wife, 
Duke of Bavaria. Aventin travell'd ſome time with 
Prince Erneſt, after which he ſet about Writing the 
Annals of Bavaria, being encourag'd by the Dukes of 
Bavaria, who promis d to furnuh him with Money 
and Conveniencies. He was very Induſtrious not to 


fall ſhort of the Expectation of theſe Princes, conſult- 


ing the Archives, and Paper Offices of Germany, and 


applying himſelf wholly to this Buſineſs. He had a 


Penſion allow'd him for his Maintenance, and begun 
to write a little before the Death of the Emperog 
Maximilian. The Performance contains Seven Books, 
and 1caches to the Year 1533. Theſe Annals lay in 
Manuſcript till the Year 1554. being then Printed b 
Zieglerus, Poetry-Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Ingol- 
ftad : But this Zieglerus, as he confeſſes himſelf in his 
Preface, ſuppreſt the Invective part of it againſt the 
Church, and ſeveral other Stories, which ſignified 
nothing to the Hiſtory of Bavaria; his Words are. 
theſe : Multa, ſine dubio, 22 t Aventinas, pleraque 
for ſitan muta ſer, etiam ſi per Fata licuiſſet. .... Inveltivas 
quaſdam contra Eccleſiaſticas Perſonas, item Fabuloſas Nar- 
rationes, nihil quicquam ad Hiſtoriam facientes, non fraude 
fed Fudicio omiſumus. This frank Conteſſion of Zie. 
glerus awaken d the curioſity of the Proteſtants, and 
put em upon trying if they could recover that part of 
the Manuſcript that was ſuppreſt, which at laſt the 
did. And thus the Book was publith'd entire at 9270 
by Nicholas Ciſnerus, with this Title : Johannis Aven- 
tini Annalium Bojorum Libri VII. ex Auhenticis Manu- 
ſcriptis Codicibus recogniti, reftituti, aulti, diligentia Ni- 
cholai Ciſneri, Coeffetcay could not torbear thewing 
| himſelf much diſſatisfied with the Edition of Ciſnerns,. 


every thing conſiderable, that has been ſaid by the other 


| Aventin, (lays he) 4s an 19 that deſerves ns creilit 
| | | 1 


in Church Hiſtoyy \, his main 127 in his Annals, being | 


rance of his Pen in the ſe Matters made Zieglerus, in his 


| properly, He held Human Souls were no better than 


But then, in 


ing he allow d the Principle of Thinking in Peter and 


either in Peter or Paul, as to their proper Perſons, 


_ Aviffotle. For the reſt, ſee Engliſh Morery, Vol. I. 


Marius being Conſul the third time, with Lucius Au- 
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ro aſperſe the Clergy, and particularly, he is not to be en 
4144 the Hiſtory? of Arte, VII. . . The Intempe- 


p Impreſſlon, leave ont 4 great many fabulous Relations, 
hr 4 plentiful 4 railing againſt the Eecie- 
Re But the Proteſtants, who turn away their 

rs rom the Truth, and give themſelves up to Fables, 


would not bear this 3 but publiſh'd his whole An- 
t 


nals with all the Stuff, and Stench about em. Voſſius 
de Hiſt. fat. Coen 1 Ws Myſtere d'Ini- 
Huite du Sieur du Ple ag. 673. GW. 1 
b AVERROES, a . Arabian Philoſo- 
pher, living in the XIIth Century. As for his Prin- 
ciples in Religion, they were very ſlender and ſcep- 
tical; for he would not allow of any Rewards or 
Puniſhments after this Life, which, according to his 
Hypotheſis, were next to impoſſible: For to ſpeak 


* 


fortal. Tis true, He own d the Underſtanding ne- 
ver died, being of an Eternal unperiſhable Nature: 
* Notion, he did not conſider the 
Underſtanding, as a Subſtance Eſſential to the Being 
of every Individual Man, but only as a ſort of Uni- 
verſal Soul; and therefore, for inſtance, notwithſtand- 


Paul to continue after their Death, yet he believd 
nevertheleſs, that whatever had Life and Perception, 


ceas d to ſubſiſt in a way of Life and Conſciouſneſs 
after they were dead, and by conſequence he muſt de- 
ny there's any ſuch thing as Heaven or Hell: NW 
offins, ſays Mr. Bayle, who underſtood this Doctrine 
very well, ſhould not poſitively have charg'd it upon 
Airandula, becauſe this Author does not aſſert it as a 
Truth in it ſelf, but only a genuine Interpretation of 


* Voſſins de Origine & Progreſſ. Iolol. lib. 3. cap. 42. 
Bayl Bee Hifor. Cc. bj: 
AUGARUS, a Governor of Arabia, who had 
ſerv'd Pompey the Great upon ſeveral Occaſions with 
Fidelity enough. And thus, by appearing true in 
lefler inſtances, he had work d himſelf into Credit to 
that degree, that he might the more handſomely 
betray the Romant when he found it worth his while. 
This Augarus, as his Name ſtands in Dion Caſſius, is 
call d Acharus by Appian, Maxara by Florus, and 
Ariamnes by Plutarch; but let his Name be what it 
will, all Authors are agreed, that he was a pretended 
Deſerter from the Perfians, and ſent off by em to 
Ruine Craſſ#s, by giving him wrong Meaſures. There 
was another Augarus King of the Oſroeni, who having 
a Safe-Condudt for an Interview with the Emperor 
Caracalla, was ſeiz d by that perfidious Prince, and laid 
in Irons; and thus the Oſroeni looſing their King b 
ſurprize, were Conquer d in the Year of our Lord 218. 
Upon this, the Emperor being haunted with Specters, 
tried to relieve himſelf by Necromancy, but was 
ſoon after Aſſaſſinated by acrints. * Appian de Bello 
Parth. Dio. ib. 78. &c. 
 AUGURS, or Southſayers, who pretended to 
foretel Events by the Chirping of Birds, Oc. To the 
Account already given of 'em 1n the firſt Volume ef 
this Work, I ha | add ; That when any one of em 
died, two of the moſt Ancient of the Faculty made 
choice of a Perſon Educated this way, and preſented 
him to the whole College, who recery'd him, after 
Examination, provided the Augury practis'd upon that 
Occaſion would allow it. Thus Right of Election in 
the College continued till the Year of Rowe 651. when 


Fort 


_ * 


relius Oreſtes, Cnæus Domitius eAEnobarbus, Tribune of 
the People, being diſpleas d with the Augurs for not 
chuſing him into their Body, got a Law made call'd, 
Lex Domitia, by Virtue of which, the Right of Elect- 
ing Augurs and Prieſts was given away to the People. 
The Conſul Marius uſing his Intereſt for the paſſing 
of this Bill, becauſe his Riſe was chiefly owing to 
the Tribunes of the People. Some time after, S4 
\Repeal'd the Domitian Law, and Reſtor the Augurs 
to their Privilege of Election; But Titus Atticus La- 
bienus, Tribune of the People, under the Conſulſhip 
of Cicero and Antonius, Repeal d this Law, and Re- 


| Law ſu 


but after the Civil Wars were ended, and Anguſtus 


| power to Adjourn the Houſe, as they had alſo to turn 


norance about him, nor was incommoded with any 
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Ceſar, who fancied, If the Choice of the Augurs, G7. 
lay in the People, they would be ſure to chuſe him 
Pontifex” Maximus, of High-Prieſt, which happened 
Ke When Ceſar was Dead, the Domitian 

unk a ſecond time 3 for MA. Antony, being then 
Conſul, he procur d a Revival of S's Law to get 
M. <Amilins Lepidut choſen High-Prieft, whoſe Sn 
he had Married to his Daughter. When Ad. Anthony 
appear d againſt the Government, the Bills paſs'd by 
his Intereſt were generally Repeal'd ; in conſequence 
of which Order, the Domitian Law was Reſtor d; 


came to the Helm, this Domitian Law was Repealq 
for good and all, and the College of Augurs, G. 
Reſtor d to their Autient Privileges, till at laſt, the 
Emperors growing Abſolute, the Right of making 
High-Prieſts and Augurs fell to m. 
The Perſon choſen to be Augur, vas to be un- 
blemiſhd in his Character, and not to have any De- 
fect or Diſad vantage in his Perſon. The Authority of 
the Augurs was very condiderable, as appears by a 
Law of the XII Tables, in which tis expreſly pro- 
vided, That no publick Buſineſs ſhall be undertaken 
without Comulting them, and that their Approba- 
tion or Diſſent was to be exactly follow d: - Que Au- 
go injuſta, nefaſta, vitioſa, dirave dixerit, rita in- 
eftaque ſunto, quique non paruerit capitale eto. They had 

wer to break up Aſſemblies, and remove Magi- 
rates, as Livy informs us in ſeveral Places: But then 
we are to obſerve, The Judgment of one Augur was 
not ſufficient, but all the College, being Conven d, 
were to pronounce upon the Cale in Queſtion. This 
Proviſion was made to prevent any Inconveniency 
that might ariſe from the Ignorance, Malice, or Cor- 
ruption of a ſingle Perſon, "Twas not lawful for the 
Senate to meet in any Place, unleſs firſt Conſecrated 
by the Augurs, and while they were Sitting; If the 
Augurs perceiv d any Preſages of ill luck, they had 


out any Magiſtrate, when his Election was made con- 
trary to the Rules of Augury. * Roſinus Antiq. Rom. 
[oa = _ ab Alex. Gutherius de Fure Veterum 
Pontificum, &c. 
AUGUSTIN, (S) For the Main of this Fa- 
ther's Life, ſee Morery, Vol. I. That which I think 
* to mention in this Place, is to give a general 
1ew of his Doctrine againſt the N which 
ſtands thus. GO D, ſays this Father, Created the 
firſt Man in a State of Innocence, Grace, and Holi- 
neſs. He was neither ſubject to the neceſſity of Dy- 
ing, nor liable to Pain or Sickneſs. He was free from 
the Motions of Concupiſcence ; had nothing of Ig- 


of the preſent Inconveniences of Life, or Imperfections 
of Nature, which are all the Pœnal Conſequences of 
his Sin. The Freedom of his Will was abſolute, un- 
weaken'd, and entire. He was perfectly indifferent to 
do Good or Evil; tho he wall not do Good with- 
out the aſſiſtance of Grace, but then this Grace, which 
God afforded him, was entirely in the Management. 
of his Will. It was a help, without which, he could 
not do any Good, but it did not make him do Goods 
Such was the Condition of the Firſt Man, like that 
of the Angels before their Fall; and ſuch would 
have been the Condition of his Poſterity, had he 
continued in that Happy State; but having offended 
God by his Diſobedience, he, and all his Deſcendents 
are become ſubject unto Death, Pain, Sickneſs, Pu- 
mſhment, and which is worſe, to Ignorance and Luft. 
That is to fay, To extravagant Motions which are 
within us, whether we will or no; but what is yet 
more Incomprehenſible, all his Poſterity propagated 
in the ordinary way, are Born in Sin, and all Staind 
with the Blemiſh which we call Original Sin, which 
makes Children the Objects of God's Wrath, and In- 
r Damns em, unleſs they are Regenerated by 
Baptiſm. Now Baptiſin does indeed take away the 
Stain of Sin, but it does not remove all the Puniſhmeng 
and Conſequences of Sin ; Concupiſcence, Ignorance, 
Inclination to Evil, Weakneſs, and other Puniſh- 
ments of Sin, continue ſtill upon us during this Mor- 
tal Life, Free-Will is not extinguifh'd, but then it 
has not ſo much ſtrength as before the Fal, but 
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The Grace, which it needs to Act, is not only that | 


Help, without which it could neither Will nor Do 
that which k Good, but alſo ſuch an 3 » 
his 
Grace is neceſſary, not only to finiſh a Courſe 
of Virtue, and to make us perlevere in't; but is 
alſo neceſſary for the beginning of Faith, and 
to excite the firſt Motions towards Converſion. 
However, this Supernatural Aſſiſtance does not de- 
prive us of our Liberty, becauſe we do not keep 
God's Commandments, but only ſo far as we are 
willing: But then we are to obſerve, That this Vir- 
tuous Mill is excited in us by Grace, but without 
Violence or Compulſion; for God forces no Man 
to do either Good or Evil againſt his Inclination: 
But, to do Good, the Will muſt be aſſiſted by Grace, 
which does not deprive it of its Liberty; and this 


Grace is not granted to Merit, but is abſolutely free. 


Since the firſt Man's Sin, the whole Maſs of Mankind 
was Corrupt, Condemn'd, and ſubject to Death; but 
his Free Grace and Mercy, takes out of this 
Maſs of Corruption whom he pleaſes, leaving the reſt 
in their Lapsd Condition. Neither can any Man 
Remonſtrate againſt his Juſtice; for what is Man that 
he ſhould Diſpute it with God? Does the Earthen 
Veſſel fay to the Potter that workt it, why haſt thou 
made me thus? However, it may be truly affirm d, 
That all Men may be Sav'd, if they will; and if they 
miſcarry, they can blame nothing but the Perverſe- 
nets of their own Will: Of their own Will, I fay, 
which made 'em reſiſt the Call and Invitations of 
God Almighty. To go on with St. A»guitin, There 
are jome Meaſures of Grace which God affords to 


. Reprobates, by virtue of 5 they — * do good 


if they would: For Inſtance, he Inſtructs ſome in 
the Knowledge of his Laws, and they deſpiſe 'em ; 
He Inſpires others with a deſire of Converſion, and 
they reject it. Some he excites to the Duty of Prayer, 
but they negle& to go on with it. He ſpeaks to the 
Conſciences of ſeveral who harden themſelves, and 
overcomes the Hardneſs of ſome for a time, by the 


effectual Aſſiſtances of his Grace, who afterwards 


break from the Divine Conduct, and Relapſe. In a 
word, how ſtrong and powerful ſoever the Grace is 
which he affords, yet it may be ſaid in ſome Senſe, 
That Man may always reſiſt it, though he does not 
actually do it. God does not give his Grace to all 
Men, not only becauſe he owes it to none, but alſo 
becauſe ſome make themſelves unworthy of it: For, 
to ſay nothing of Children who die before the ute 
of Reaſon, who are either Damn'd. for Original Sin, 
or Sav'd by the Grace of Baptiſm : To ſay nothing of 
theſe, I fay, the Adult, who have not the Gift of 
Perſeverance, have made themſelves unworthy of it 


2 


by actual Tranigreſſion; either by the Contempt of 
God's calling em to Faith and Chriſtianity ; or, by 


the Oppoſition they have made to the Impreſſions of 
his Spirit; or, Laſtly, by the falling back into a 
Courle of Sinning, out of which, by the Mercy of 
had been reſcu d: And ſo no Man can ei- 
ther excute himſelf, or arraign the Juſtice of God, 
becauſe every one is treated ſuitably to his Behavi- 
our; every one is Rewarded or Puniſh'd, according 
to the Good or Evil which he has done, his Fate being 
determin'd by the Choice and Bent of his own Will, 
which Co- operates with the moſt effectual Grace. 


St. Augnitin's Principles concerning Predeſtination 


and Reprobation, agree exactly with his Opinion 
touching Grace; but thoſe Decrees, according to him, 
ſuppoſe the Fore-knowledge of Original Sin, and of 
the Corruption of the whole Maſs of Mankind. If 
God would ſuffer all Men to continue in that State, 
none could complain of the Severity, conſidering 
they are all guilty, and doomd to Damnation be- 
cauſe of the Sin of the Firſt Man; but God refoly'd 
from all Eternity to deliver ſome whom he had cho- 
ſen out of pure Mercy, without any regard to their 
future Merits ; and from all Eternity be prepar'd for 
them that were thus choſen, thoſe Gifts and Graces 
which are neceflary to fave em infallibly; and theſe 
he beſtows upon them in time. All thoſe therefore 
that are of the Number of the Elect, hear the Goſpel 
and Believe, and perſevere in Faith, working by Love 
to the end of their Lives. If they chance to wander 


happy Number of thoſe ho are reſcud e 
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from the Right way, they are ſure to return, and Re- 
pent; and tis certain they ſhall all die in the Grace 
of- Jeſus Chriſt. | | ef” 


Reprobation is not like Predeſtination; God does 


not poſitively caſt away any Man; He Predeſtinates 


none to Damnation; He only knows thoſe that are 
left in that Maſs of Perdition, and are not of the 
Mercy. 
nd, ei- 


Theſe Miſerable Creatures are at laſt con 


ther becauſe of Original Sin which is not remitted to 


em, which is the Condition of thoſe Children that 
die Unbaptiz d; or, for the actual Tranſgreſſions they 
have voluntarily committed; or, becauſe they were 
defective in the Requiſites of Faith and Obedience; 
or, Laſtly, becauſe they did not hold on in a courſe 
of Duty and Regularity to the end of their Lives, 
This is St 5 Scheme of Predeſtination, which 
the Reader may ſee in his Books againſt the Pelagians, 
and in ſeveral other places of his Works. SAFE 
The Approbation which the Cotincils and Popes 
have given St. Auguſtins Doctrine concerning Grace, 
has very much rais d the Character of this Father, and 
made him, as it were, impregnable in the Church of 
Rome: For without this Advantage, he would in all 
probability, as Monſieur Bayle obierves, have been 
attack'd by the Modern Moliniſis, and his Authority 
been directly ſet aſide ; for tis pretty plain to any 
Perſon that goes to the bottom of the Coritroverſie, 
and examines the Caſe without prejudice, That Saint 
Auguſtin's Doctrine, and that of Fanſenins Biſhop of 
Kr are perfectly the ſame; and therefore, as Mon- 
leur Bayle continues, it looks very odd, that the 
Court of Rome ſhould cenſure the Doctrine of Fan- 


ſenius, and yet pretend the ſame Veneration for Saint 


Augustins Authority: Further, the Council of Trent, 
in condemning Calvins Doctrine, concerning Free- 
will, has, by inevitable conſequence, cenſur d St. Au- 
guſtins Divinity upon that Point: For there never yet 
was any Calviniſt that deny d the Concurrence of the 
Will, and the Liberty of the Mind in St. Auguſtin s 
Senſe of Concurrence, Co- operation and Liberty ; 
There's no Calvinift, L iay, who does not acknowledge 
Free- will, and the uſe of it in a Man's Converſion, 
provided we underſtand this Term in St. Auguſtins 
Notion: For thoſe Condemn'd by the Council of 
Trent do not difallow of Free-will, any otherwite 
than as it ſignifies a Liberty of Indifference. Now 
the Thomifts reject the Freedom of the Will in this 
latter Senſe, and yet go for good Catholiques. Far- 
ther, the Phyſical Predetermination of the. Thomiſts, 
St. ns Senſe of Neceſſity, the Faxſeni/fs Noti- 
it, and that of Calvin's too, are, in reality, the 
ſame thing; and yet the Thomiſts declare againſt the 
Fanſeniſts, and both Parties, pretend themielves ill 
usd and miſrepreſented when they are charg'd with 
Calvins Doctrine: But after all, when the Point is 
throughly ſifted, *twill appear that the Council of 
Trent has either Condemn'd a Chimerical Tenent, 
which was never ſo much as thought on by any Cal- 
viniſt ; or, elſe, they have levelFd their Anathema a- 
gainſt St. Auftin, and the Doctrine of Phyſical Prede- 
termination; ſo that in ſhort, the Ae in 
the Church of Rowe, ſeem to pretend to be of St. Au- 
giſtin's Mind, only out of Ceremony to his Character, 
and becauſe his ae e has all along been much 
valued in the Church. for the Arminians, they 
were under no ſuch Neceſlity to diſpute the Ground, 
and therefore they did not ſtick in the leaſt to give 
up St. Auguſtins Authority; and to own him as great 
a Predeſtinarian as Calvin himſelf : And the Jetuits, 
in all likelihood, as Mr. Bayle obſerves, would have 
done as much for this Father, had they not been 
atraid to declare again an Opinion, tortity'd both by 
Popes and Councils. 
Father Simon, notwithſtanding he ſpeaks civilly of 
St. Auguſtin, ſeems to have but a mean Opinion of his 
Talent 1n expounding Scripture ; For in his Critical 
Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, the belt Commendation 
which he gives this Father, is the knowledge of his own 
Inſufficiency: He has, ſays Father Simon, wery judici- 
ouſly 3 the nece ſary nalifications for the Interpre- 
ting of Scripture; but then being a modeſt Man, he 
frankly declar d himſelf unfurniſhd with the greateſt part 


| of theſe Qualifications ; and therefore ne have no reaſon to be 
N2  mpriz, 
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Jurprix d, if we ſometimes * him wide, and unaccurate 
in his Commentaries upon the Scrip tue. 
Monſicur Claude, who was ſo free as to cenſure 
St. Augaſtin, for approving Penal Laws againſt Liberty 
of reer, would have found himſelf corrected by 
ſome of his own Party, if he had Liv'd a few years 


longer. .. | 

Firſt, hat he found fault with St. Auguſtin for ap- 

roving Penal Laws againſt Hereticks, appears by his 
1800 written in Switzerland; and Printed at Dort in 
1690. where, mentioning St. Auguftin, he tells us, 
That he was a Perſon of Curious Parts; That his Imagi- 
nation was very Rich and Copious 5 and that his wy +4 
ſpeak bim a Perſon of great Piety, Probity, and good Na- 
ture; but then adds, That there is one « ing which tar- 

3 


_ the luſtre of his Memory extremely, and that is, 
ter he had declar d againſt Rigour | was only for 
entle Methods for reclaiming Hereticks, his Diſpmtes with 


he Donatiſts had ruff d and ſour'd his Temper to that 
degree, that the Complexion of his Mind chang d pete 
from white to black, aſſerting point blank, that  Hereticks 
ought to be {pe | ay Hel oy 
5 erh t Monſieur (laude would have been 
cenſurd by his Brethren for this Reflection upon 
St. Auguſtin, appears by the Acts of the Synod of the 


Maloon Churches of the United Provinces, held at Am- 


Ferdam in 1690. where one of the Propoſitions con- 
demn'd by the Aſſembly, is, That tis not Lanſul for 
the Civil Magiſtrate to endeavour the ſuppreſſing 1dolatry, 
or 70 hinder the pro ref of Herefie by 5h if Coertion ; 
This e i ay, is one of thoſe, which the 
Synod Solemnly and Unanimouſly pronounces Falſe, Scan- 
dalous, Pernicious, and equally Deſtructive both of Faith 


and Good Manners ; and therefore the Synod Condemns, | S. 


Forbids, and Cenſures this Tenent among others, as ſuch, 
prohibiting, under the bighef penalty's, all Perſons Eccle ſi- 
aſtical and Secular, to teach it either in Pulpits or Private 

der ſatiun; and expreſy enjoyning all Confiftories in 
their rep Furiſdittion, to double their Diligence, and 
exert their Paſtoral Care, in proportion to the danger 
which threatens their Flocks, to correct without Diſtinction 
or Complaiſance, all thoſe that misbehave themſelves in the 
point abovemention'd, by barring the Laity from the Holy 
Communion, and ſuſpending the Miniſters from. their Q 


fice till the next Synod ; Summoning always, before they 


proceed to Sentence, two Paſtors of the Neighbouring Pa- 
riſhes, Thus we ſee Monſieur Claude's Cenſure of 
St. Auguſtin was cenſur d by this Synod : For, tis 
plain, St. Auguftin held the Point no otherwiſe than 
that the Civil Power ought to ſuppreſs Hereſie by 
Temporal Puniſhments. Now the Synod of Amſter- 
dam weas ſo entirely in this Sentiment, that it ranges 
the contrary Propoſition in the Catalogue of Pernici- 
ous Errors, for which the Laity are to be Excommu- 
micated, and the Clergy ſuſpended. Now Monſteur 
Claude obſerves, That this AmSterdam Synod was made 


up of a Majority of French Proteſtant Miniſters, Re- 
x 4 * 


fugees for their Religion; and that they acted in 
concert with the Miniſters of their Party and Nation, 
in England; and that the Cenſure above- mention d 
was carry d by a Univerſality. * Baſnage Fliſtoire dla 
Religion des Egliſes Reformees T. 2 P. 452. & deinc. 
Du Pin Hiſt. of EcclefiaFtical Writers. ' Bayle Diction. 


_AUGUSTUS, Elector of Saxony, younger Son 
of Henry of the Albertine Family. He was firſt Edu- 
cated under the Guardianſhip of his Coſin John Fre- 
derick, the Elector; Afterwards he liv'd at the Court - 
of Bohemia, where he made an intimate Acquaintance 
with Maximilian, afterwards Em 2 whom he 
ſerv'd againſt the French in his Brother's Troops. 
When he was made Adminiſtrator of the Biſhoprick 
of Marbarg, he introduc'd Calvins Perſuaſion into 
the Countrey, by the Aſſiſtance of George Prince of 
Anhault, Anno. 1544. When his elder Brother Maurice 
was Dead, in 1593: he immediately Poſting out of 
Denmark, receiv d the Homage of his Subjects, and 
came to an Accommodation with 1 Frederick, 
who had Diſputed the Electorate with him. In 1555, 
He was preient at the Convention of Naumburg, 
where the Hereditar 28 between the Houſes ot 
Saxony, Brandenburgh and Heſſe-Caſſel, was renew'd, 
and the Defence of the Auguſtan Confeſſion pals'd, 


Afterwards, at a Meeting of the States at Ag burg. 


_ "Fe 


he preſs d by his Ambaſſadors, that there might be 
no Quarrels nor Civil Diſturbances upon the Score 
of Religion, and gaind his Point. In the Yer 
1564. he Dioceſs of Naumburg was put into his 

ands. Afterwards, he was, as it were, - Arbiter 
of the Affairs of Germany, and having Peace for ſome 
time, he grew. exceeding Rich, and began to Learn 
the Latin ongue when he was an Old Man. Frede- 
rick, Prince Palatine of the 7 7 77 Confeſſion, was 
one of his Allies. In 1568. He held the Conference 
at Altenburg; after which time, he treated the Calvi- 


5 0 with Severity, for, firſt, he ſummon d them to 


reſlen in 1571. where the Dreſden Agreement was 
Publiſhd. Afterwards, n 1574, he forc'd them to 
ſubſcribe to the Articulis of Tongren, which 1+ 84g AM 
tion being refusd by the Divines of Wittemberg, he 
Impriſon d ſome, Baniſh'd others, and Executed Cr4- 
covirs, Chancellor of Saxony. And after a great many 
Conferences about Religion, there was at laſt a Form 
of Agreement publiſh'd in the Monaſtery of Berghen, 
in 1586; in which year, the Elector 11 1h ied. 
He left Iſſue by Anne of Denmark, only Chriſtian I. 
who had. Iflue Chrifian II. Elector; John George 1, 
Elector; who, beſides other Children, had Iflue A- 
guſtus, Adminiſtrator of Magdeburg, and another Au- 


guſtus, to whom Kodolphus the Emperor, in 1610, 


ranted Faliers, Cleve and Mons, with reſervation of 

omage ; but this Prince died the next Year with- 
out having Iſſue by his Princeſs Hedwidge of Den- 
mark, * Hofmann. | | 
'XAVIGNON, a Town of Provence upon the 
Rhone, which, together with the County Venaiſſin, 
belongs to the See of Rome. It was Taken by the 
arazens in 730. Charles Martel Diſpoſſeſs d em ſoon 
after ; but they Recover d it in 737: Martel quickly 
retook it, and killd a great number of the Infidels 
in the Diſpute. In the 9th Century, this Town 
paſs'd from the French to the Kings of Arles, or Bur- 
Zundy; and afterwards the Earls of Provence han 
and Forcalquire, were joint Sovereigns of it. Is 
true, that after the Donation of the Kingdom of 
Burgundy to Conrade I Salique, when every one endea- 
vour'd to ſnatch a Canton out of that Government, 
the Burghers of Avignon form'd a ſort of Re 1 1 
with Conſuls, in the Year 1206. William VI. Ear 


of Forcalquire, and Bertrand his Brother, having Con- 


firm d the extraordinary Privileges which their Grand- 
father William V. had granted em, this New Char- 
ter made em pretend to a New Authority : They ſet 
up a Chief Magiſtrate, call'd a-Podeſtat, which Office 
continu'd to the Year 1234. the Earls of Provence and 
Toulouſe were, notwithſtanding, their Lawful Sove- 
reigns. For, ſince the Partition made in the Year 1125 
between Raymond Berenger 1. Earl of Provence, and 
Alphonſus Jordan, Earl of Towlouſe, the firſt being 
Marry d to Douce, and the latter to Faidide, Siſters 
and Coheirs to Gilbert Earl of Provence, this Town of 
Avignon remained jointly to theſe two Princes, each 
of which had their Judges and Officers there for the 
Adminiſtration. Afterwards, the Earls of Provence 
were poſſeſs d of the Intereſt the Earls of Forcalquire 
had in Avignon. In the mean time, in the beginning 
of the 13th Century, the Burghers of the Town werc 
molt enclin'd to the Intereſt of Raymond the Elder, 
Earl of Towlouſe, who was the Head of the Albigenſes, 
either becauſe this Prince, who was Lord of the Coun- 
ty Venaiſſin, was of the fame Opinion with them in 
eligion, or becauſe he had ſhewn hunſclf more fa- 
vourable to their New Republick. In fine, 'tis more 
probable, that this latter Reaſon ſway'd em, and that 
a ſtrong Fancy for their Imaginary Liberty, made 'em 
ſide with this Earl ; For after his Death, which hap- 
pen'd in 1222. they made no difficulty to engage en- 
tirely with Raymond the Younger his Son: "Twas 
upon his account they gave a violent Affront to 
Lewis VIII. King of France, when he march d againſt 
the Albigenſes in 1226: For after having ſent him 


_ Hoſtages, and proteſted that they would hold no Cor- 


relpondence with the Hereticks, they ſhut their Gates 
againſt this Prince, when he was at the Head of his 
Army, and demanded Entrance : But they had no 
reaſon to brag of uſing hin in this manner; tor the 
King ſat down before Avignon; took it; ſlighted 
pars gf its Walls ; fill d up the Duches, and ms 
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fame Year 1226, as we find it oblery'd by a Poet of 
that time, in a Diſtick ; 5 | 3 api 


Quin quater junklts & ſex cum mille ducentis, © 
Wy” . julicio corruit Avenio, _ 15 

Afterwards, in the Year 1251, Charles I. Earl of 
Provence, King of Naples, &c, and his Brother Alphon- 


- ſus, Earl of Toulonſe, having an Interview at Beavcaire, 


to adjuſt ſome Affairs relating to the Limits of their 
Dominions, reſolv'd to reduce Avignon, and bring 
him to an entire Submiſſion ; for as the Caſe ſtood, 
their Officers and Miniſters of Juſtice were very little 
valued by the Inhabitants ; who, out of a Fondneſs 
for their Common-wealth, grew very Mutinous and 
Troubleſome. This Reſolution put the Burghers of 
Avignon in a great Fright. They ſent Commiſſioners 
immediately to make their Submiſſions to theſe two 
Princes, by which they prevail d fo far as to get their 
Privileges confirm'd ; and this 1s that which th 

call the Agreement confirm'd by the 1 5 and whic 

they preſent to the Legates at their Entry into the 


Town. After the Agreement at Beaucaire, the Town con- 


tinu'd the Joint Inheritance of the Earls of Provence and 
Toulon ſe. TheKings of France ſucceeded the latter, and had 


moreover other Pretenſions pon the Town. In 1290. 


King Philip the Fair, upon the Marriage of his Bro- 


ther Charles d Valoiſe, with Margaret Daughter of 


Charles II. Earl of Provence, convey d his Right to 
the Moiety of this Town to the Earl laſt mention d. 
Charles II. had Tue Robert, Father of Charles, who 


had Iſſue Joan I. This Lady ſucceeded her Grand- 
father in 1343 ; and Pope Clement VI. taking advan- 
tage of the Neceſſities of this Princeſs, purchasd Avig- 


non of her for the Sum of Fourſcore thouſand Florins, 
valu'd at Forty eight thouſand French Livres: This 
Sale was made June 19. Anno 1348. Tis poſitively 
ſaid, this Money was never paid; but that the Town 
went for ſome Arrearages due to the Pope for the 
Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. The Author of the 


Hiſtory of the Biſhops of Avignon is very angry with 


thoſe that pretend this Money was never paid, and 


refers em to the Conveyance in which the contrary 


is affirm'd : But does this Man think, that this Re- 


cord ſhould tell us the Money was never paid ? The | 


Court of Rome does not uſe to make ſuch Miſtakes as 
theſe, in Recording a Purchaſe. From this time 4- 
vignon was annex d to the See of Rome: Thoſe who 
conſider Matters without prejudice, know very well 
that Queen Joan had no Power to Alienate this Town, 
nor any other part of her Dominions; That ſhe was 
then in her Minority; That her Grandfather Robert 


had expreſly barrd any ſuch Alienation by his laſt | 
Will and Teſtament ; That her Council declar'd this 
Conveyance Null and. Void; and that Pope Clement VI. 


above-mention'd, declar d by a Bull, publiſh'd about 
a Year after this Sale; That all the Alienations which 
15 had made, or which ſhe ſhould make for the 
uture, were, and ſhould be void, and of none effect; 
And thus, the pretended Sale of this Town, to make 
the moſt of it, can amount to no more than a Mort- 
gage. The Popes had fat Forty Years in this Town 
_ Clement VI. had the Sovereignty of it convey d 
to him by Queen Joan. Pope Clement VI. being 
Crown'd at Lyons in 1 30%, went Two or Three Years 
after to Avignon, and made it his See. His Succeſſors 
Taba XXII. Bennet XII. Clement VI. Innocent VI. Ur- 

an V. and Gregory XI. fat all in this Town: The 
Laſt, at the Perſuaſion of Catherine of Siena, return d 


the Holy See to Rome, after the true Popes had been 


diſpoſſeſs d for Seventy Years ; and this is that which 
the 1talians call the Babiloniſh Captivity of the Church, 
alluding to the Seventy Years Captivity of the Chil- 
dren of 1ſracl. & Catel. Hiſt. des Compt d Toulouſe. Cho- 
rier. Hiſt. de Danph. Noſtradamus & Bouche Hiſt. de 
Prov. Nong uier til de ] Egliſe d Avig. St. Marth. 
Gal. Chriſt. Du Puis & 1 Rech. des Droits du Roy, 
Ge. See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 

AUM ALE C Charles Duke de) Second Son of 
Claud ; born in January 15575 was a Peer of France, 
and Governor of Pirardy. In 1575, he repreſented 
the Earl of Flanders at the Coronation of Henry III. 
Ke was afterwards Knight of the Holy Ghoſt, and made 


ſome of the Seditious Burghers. This happen d in the 


| Stege of Diepe; at t 


Was not at all of an Amorous Temper. 


minal was pull'd in 
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ſeveral Campaigns. In the Year 1587, be was at the 
Attack of Vimori, and afterwards engag d himſelf in 
the League form'd by the Guiſes, The Duke 4 Au- 
male fat down before Senlis, but was oblig d to raiſe » 
the Siege .in May 1 559: He was afterwards at the 
e Skirmiſh at Arques'; at the Bat- 
tel of ory, where, in 1599, he commanded the Left 
Wing of the Leaguers, and afterwards fore d the King 
to rite before Paris and Roan: And when' the Civit 
Wars were ended, being diſſatisfied with the Poſture 
of Affairs, he went off to the Spaniards, and died in 
the Low-Countries in 1618. * D Avila, &c. 4 8 
AURELIAN, ¶ Lucius Domitius_) Emperot of 
Rome, Liv d in the Third Century, and was one of 
the beſt Soldiers and Generals in all Antiquity ! Tis 
not certainly known where he was born; but tis ge- 
nerally agreed that he had no great Advantage by his 
Extraction. As for his Perſon, he was Tall, Hand- 
ſome, very Strong, and of an Enterprizing and Lively 


Genius. He lov'd Buſineſs, and his Pallate too, but 


He was a 
ſtrict Obſerver of Diſcipline, and held thoſe under 
his Command to Duty, with the utmoſt Severity: To 
ive an Inſtance ; en one of his Centinels had 
ebauch'd the Man's Wife where he Quarter'd, he 
order'd the Tops of two Trees to be bent, and the 
Fellow's Feet to be tied to each of em; and when 
he was thus ſtretchd, the Trees being let go, the Cri- 
Pieces : which exemplary Punith+ 
ment made a great and very ſignificant Impreſſion 
upon the pin { There was one admirable Circum- 
ſtance in Avrelian's Fortune; and that is, his conti- 
nuing Poor under a great many conſiderable and be- 
neficial Poſts. He was ſo remarkably Martial in his 
Temper, that the Soldiers called him Avurelians. Manu 
ad Ferrum, or Sword in Hand- Aurelian, to diſtinguiſſi 
him from another of that Name. He was ſuch a ter- 
rible Man for Hacking and Hewing, that in a Battel 
againſt the Sarmate, he kill'd Forty eight Men Hand 
to Fiſt ; and tis ſaid of him, that he had ſlain no leſs 
than a Thouſand for his Share. He was adopted by 
Ulpias Crinitus, a very Conſiderable Perſon, and of the 
Firſt Quality. The Emperor Valerian, who propos d 
this Adoption, made him Lieutenant-General to Ci- 
nitus, who Commanded an Army in the Frontiers of 
Ilhyricum and Thrace, and nominated him Conſul for 
the Year 258. Theſe Promotions were conterr'd up- 
on him by the Emperor, in the moſt Honourable 
manner 1maginable, being accompany d with Recom- 


mendations of his Worth, and large Teſtimonies of 


the Services he had done the Empire ; which publick 
Marks of Eſteem help'd to ſmooth his way to the 
Empire, when time ſerv'd. 'Tis true, we do not find 
that Aurelian made any great Figure in the Reign of 
Galienus; but when Claudius was Emperor, he had 


ſome of the beſt Poſts in the Government, and Com- 


manded in the Field with ſo much Reputation, that 
after the Death of this Emperor, he was unanimouſly 


choſen by the Legions to ſucceed him. He came to 


the Throne in the Year of our Lord 270. Soon after 
he made a Progreſs to Rome, where, as ſoon as he 


had ſettled his Intereſt, he march'd into Pannonia, 


where the Goths had made an Irruption: He gave 
Battel to theſe barbarous Nations, and forc'd 'em to 
repaſs the Danube, and beg a Peace. After this, be- 
ing inform'd that the Marcomanni, the Futhongi, and 
ſome other Nations, had reſoly'd to bring the War 
into Italy, he ſet forward againſt em, and gave em 
a great Defeat at the Danube The Enemy being 
Routed, and endeavouring to repaſs this River, hal | 
abundance of their Men kill'd, and were ſhut up, 
and prevented by the Emperor from returning into 
their own Country. The want of Proviſions, and a 
nom many other Inconveniencies, though it obligd 
them to move for a Peace, yet did not make em alto- 
gether ſo compliant as the Emperor wiſh'd : Their 
Agents ſent to him, talk'd big and boldly enough, 
— made the Emperor {light their Propoſitions, 
and receive em coldly ; for he imagin d that he had 
cut off their Retreat, and that twas impoſſible for 
their Army to eſcape him. But, as it happen d, his 
Majeſty was miſtaken ; for the Enemy diſengag d 
themſelves, and having out- ſtretch d time in their 
march, they pour d into Jah, and made a terrible 
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Ravage in che Milaneze. Tywas not poſſible for the | 
Emperor to make ſuch ſpeedy Marches, his Army be- 


5 with them, they ſurpriz d him into a Bartel, near 
Placentia, and 3 him: And if they had un- 
derſtood the Art of War as well as himſelf, they 
might probably have ruin'd the Empire after ſuch an 
AA ; but wanting Skill to make the moſt of 
their good Fortune, and not marching in cloſe Or- 
der, he defeated them in a great many Skirmiſhes, 


ing more incumber d than theirs ; and when he came 


till at laſt they were quite ruind. It was during 


this War that the Sihyl's Books were conſulted at Rome, 
and here twill 8 1mproper to relate ſome Cir- 
cumſtances of, this ſolemn Enquiry, that the Reader 
may the better underſtand the Religious Temper of 
the Emperor, and the Atheiſticalnets of his Flatter- 
ers: We may then take notice, That there was a great 


Conſternation at Rome, upon the News being brought 


that the Marcomanni had enter d Lal), and made a 


terrible Ravage where-ever they came: This News 
made the Diſaffected Party at Rome appear, and grow 
openly Mutinous ; upon which, Ulpins Hllanus, Pre- 
ident of the Senate, propos d the Conſulting the 
Sibyl's Books ; but ſome of the Houſe oppos d this 
Motion, alleging, That under ſo brave a Prince as 
Anrelian, twas not at all neceſlary to apply to the 
Gods, to know their Will and Pleaſure. This di- 
verſity of Opinions oblig d the Emperor to concern 
himſelf in the Matter; He wrote therefore to the Se- 
nate, and told em, he was much ſurpriz d, that they 
ſhould make any Difficulty of coming to a Reſoluti- 
on in a Buſineſs of this Nature; Miror, ſays he, vos 
Patres ſancti tam din de apperiendis Sibyllinis dubitaſſe 
Libris, perinde quaſi in Chriſtianorum Eccleſia, non in 
Templo 5 ; 
em to the Affirmative of the Queſtion ; aſſur d em 
flary Expence, 
and that he had already given Orders to the Treaſurer 
of the Exchequer ; adding withal, That to Conquer 
by the Divine Aſſiſtance, was by no means diſhonou- 


eorum omniun Tractaretis. In ſhort, he preſs d 


a 


_ rable; for by this Protection, our, Anceſtors have of- 


ten happily begun and put an end to their Wars; 


his words are, Neque enim indecorum eſt Diis Fuvanti- 
bus vincere; fic apud majores noſtros multa finita ſunt 
Bella ſic cæpia. Io return; Aurelian purſued the 
Enemy into Germany, and then was oblig d to give 
them over for ſome time, and attack the Vandals, 
who had paſs'd the Danube. This new Enemy he de- 
feated, and forc'd em to ſue for a Peace, which at 
this time he was not unwilling to grant. Affairs 
being thus far ſettled, he return d to Rome, being full 
of Reſentment for the late Sedition, which he puniſh d 
with extraordinary Severity. Rigour and Revenge, 
are ſaid to be his Governing Paſſions; for which 
reaſon, as Vopiſcus obſerves, a great many People ſcru- 

| b | e of good Princes : 
However, the Cruelty of his Natural Temper did 
not hinder his being lov'd by the People; for his 
LIE ; the care he took to ſecure Plenty, and to 
puniſh .thoſe who musbehav'd themſelves in the Go- 
vernment ; Theſe good Qualities, I ſay, being very 
remarkable, made hus Severity forgotten. As ſoon as 
he had chaſtiz d the Seditious Party, and put the City 
of Rome in good Order, he ſet forward in his Eaſtern 
Expedition againſt Zenobia. This War was pretty 
ſoon finiſh'd by the Taking of that brave Princeſs ; 
though it muſt be ſaid, the Emperor was forc'd to 
fight a great many Battels, and take a great many 
Towns, before he could gain his Point. He was 0 
eager at the Siege of 1 2 where Zenobia then 
was, that he expos d bis Perion ſomewhat beyond 
the Conduct of a General, and was wounded by an 
Arrow from the Walls. He defeated the Perſians who 
came to ſuccour the Beſieged, and got a vaſt Repu- 
tation by making himſelf Maſter of all Zenobias Do- 
minions. Being upon his return into the Weſt, he 
was inform'd, that the Palmyrenians had Revolted: 
This News made him Counter-march his Army into 
Syria; which was done with ſuch Expedition, that 
he came to Aulioch before they thought any thing of 
the Matter. He was terribly Cruel upon the Sedition 
at Palmyra, putting the whole Town to the Sword. 
While he Quarter d at Carre in Meſopotamia, News was 


brought him of a Rebellion in Egypt ; he march'd down 


FULLY 


down upon them with his uſual Speed and Succeſs ; 


defeated their Cluef in the Field; took him Priſoner, 
and had him Executed; and thus all Egypt was reduc'd 
in a little time. The deſire he had to recover Gaul, 
Spain and Great Britain, out of the Hands of the 

ſurper Tetricus, *r him back into the Weſt, 
and here he gain d a Battel near Chalons upon the 
Marne; which Advantage, together with Terricus's 
ſurrendring himſelf, put an end to the Conteſt. And 


now he return d to Rome, and Triumph'd for Zeno- 


bia and Tetricus, in a very pompous manner. After 
this Solemnity he went into Gan; and being in- 
form'd that the barbarous Nations had enter'd the 
Country of the Vindelicians, (now call'd Bavaria and 
Suabia) he immediately march'd into that Country, 
and put a ſtop to the Incurſion : From thence he 
paſs d into Miricum; and being of Opinion that the 


by the way, being made a Province by Trajan, was 
loſt by Gallienus; being of Opinion, I ſay, that the 
Preferving this Country was gg brought 
off the Gariſon Troops, and the 

theſe latter, part of Ma ſia and Dardania, which he 


turn'd into a new Province. He had a gallant Army 


in Thrace, which he deſign d to employ againſt the 


Per fians next Spring, but was murther'd in the mean 


time by one of his Generals: This Accident happen'd 


in Fanuary 275. Hiſtory has only made us acquainted 
with a general Account of the great Actions of this 
Prince; whereas, had the Detail of em come down 
to our Hands, and been tranſmitted by ſuch particu- 
lar Deſcriptions as are now a-days given of Battels 


and Conqueſts, we could ſcarcely ſufficiently admire 
the Bravery of this Prince; and ſhould be convinc'd 


of the Reaſonableneſs of the Complaint made by Fu- 
nius Tiberianus, mention d by Vopiſcus; What ! (tays 


he) /hall a Therſites, 4 Sinon, and ſuch Monſters of 
Antiquity, have 4 


lace in Hiſtory, and be handed down 
to our Poſterity, and ſhall Aurelian be buryd in Obſcu- 


| rity ? Shall fo brave a Prince, ſo great a Governor, that 


has brought the whole World into the Roman Empire, be 
forgotten * Heaven's forbid ſuch a. piece of ſtupid Ingrati- 
tude, This Complaint, I ſay, had a great deal of 
Reaſon in't ; for Aurelian was an Emperor of that 
Figure and Conduct, that he could Tranſport the 

ar from the Eaſtern Part of the World to the 
Weſtern, with as little Difficulty as they carry it now 
a-days out of Alſace into Flanders : This made the 
Loſs of him extremely regxetted, and his Memory 
honour'd with the greateſt reſpect imaginable. Thoſe 
very Perſons who were concern'd in his Death, erected 


him a 3 1 * Tomb, and conſecrated a Temple 


to him: For they now diſ-over'd, that they had been 


engag d in a Plot againſt him by a Villanous Miſin- 


formation. The Colour to make them believe the 
Relation, was this; The Emperor, it ſeems, had 
threaten'd MAneſtheus, his Secretary; this Man giving 
himſelf up for loſt, refolv'd to prevent his Maſter, 
and made a great many Perſons of Quality believe, 
that Aurelian rejolv'd to diſpatch them; and ſhewin 

'em a Liſt where his own Name ſtood among the ref 

he advis'd them to take care of themſelves. This 
Lift, being cunningly drawn, was made up of ſuch 


| Perions, that had either very much diſoblig d the 


Emperor, or elſe were ſuch, as, upon the 1core of 
their great Services were very well with him, and by 


conſequence had no reaſon to expect ill Uſage. Upon 


this Diſcovery, all theſe Perſons engag d in a Conipi- 
racy againſt the Emperor's Lite, and executed their 
Deſign ; but afterwards, underſtanding how much 
they were abus d by the Secretary, they were ſome of 


the molt forward in paying their reipect to Aurelians 


Memory. As for mo eus, he was thrown to the 
Wild Beaſts in the Amphi-Theatre, and the Puniſh- 
ment of his Treaſon repreſented upon the Emperor's 
Tomb. The Army were reſolv'd not to chuſe any of 
thoſe concern d in the Conſpiracy, to ſucceed him, 


and deſir'd the Senate to Vote a New Emperor; and 


the Deification of Aurelian. The Senate did not think 
it adviſcable to take the Nomination of an Emperor 
upon em; but as for the Deification requeſted by 
the Army, they paſs d it immediately, And here 74 
citut, who deliver d his Opinion firtt in the Senate, 
and was Emperor ſoon after, made a handſome Ha- 


rangue 


keeping of Dacia was impracticable; which Country, 


nhabitants, aſſigmng 
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 *AURENGZEB, Second Son of Cha. gean, 


a bloody Battel fought between the two Brothers, in 


| ſome of his Officers; inſomuch, that being forc'd to 
5 way Field, he deſi 


on, he was ſtrangely ſurpriz d to find himſelf in the 
Hands of an ungrateful Traitor, who immediately 


ligion, whoſe Office it was to Proclaim the New 


told him, That neither the Law of Mahomet, nor the 


And here tis very obſervable, that as ſoon as he was 


Man ſhall hear of. * Bern. & Tavern. Voyages des Indes. 
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rahgu * wa of Panegyrick upon  Anrelian ; in 
which 8 the great Service he had done the 


Life ft | 
Grandchild was livi of * be- 
ing then a Senator t Character and Probity; 
and who had been formerly Proconſul of Cilicia. 


Monſieur Bayle thinks, 'twas happy for the Chriſtians, | 


that a Prince of ſo rigorous a Diſpoſition, did not 
make it his Buſineſs to fall upon them. Iis granted, 
one of the Perſecutions is ſaid to happen in his Reign; 


but then ſome Hiſtorians take no notice on't, and | R 
thoſe that do, confeſs it but a ſhort one. Yopiſeus | h 
in Aurel. Tillemont Hift. des Emper. Tom. 3. Zoſonns, | hi 


lib. 1. Fc. See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 


Great Mogul. I have mention'd in the Article Cha- 
ean ſome of the Actions of Aureng-⁊eb till 1660. 
As ſoon as he had made himſelf Maſter of Agra, he con- 


Sujah. He had already ſecurd Prince Aforat-Bakche, | 
in the Fortreſs Goualeor. Upon this, he march d his 
Army againſt his Eldeſt Brother Dara cha, who was, 


by Right, to ſucceed his Father; and here there was 


which Dara-cha had the worſt, by the Treachery of 


gn d to retreat into Per ſia, here 
4-Abas II. was willing to entertain him; but go- 
ing to Candahar, he was betray d by a Lord of the 
Country of the Patanes, call d Gion-kan, who had 
been an Officer under the King his Father; and be- 
ing ſentenc d to die for his Misbehaviour, was par- 
don d at the Interceſſion of Dara cha; being come to 
this Lord's Houſe, where he depended upon Protecti- 


made him a Pris ner, and ſent him under a Guard to 
Gehanabat. Aureng-zeb, in the mean time, to avoid 
the Odium of the People, pretended to be mightily 
diſpleasd with the Treachery of Gion-4an, but gave 
Order at the fame time for the beheading his Brother 
Dara-cha, which was executed accordingly. After 


having ſacrificd his Elder Brother to his Ambition, | 


his next care was to do as much for his other Brother 
Sultan Ssjah, who was raiſing Forces in the Kingdom 
of Bengal, for the Enlargement of the King Chagean 
his Father, who was a Pris ner in the Fortreſs of Agra 
where Aureng-zeb had confin d him: And now Au- 
reng-2eb had a mind to take the Royal Stile upon 
him; but the Grand Cadi, or the Head of their Re- 


King, declard openly againſt theſe Meaſures, and 


Law of Nature, would allow him this Title while 
his Father was living ; beſides, he let him know, that, 
in order to ſeize the Crown, he had al ready put his 
Elder Brother to Death, who was the Right Heir to 
the Empire. Avureng-zeb, not being able to gain the 
Cadi, Depriv'd him, as a Diſturber of the Pablick 
Tranquility, (as he call'd it) and got another choſen 
in his room, who went through the Solemnity of 
Proclaiming him King in 1660. After having recei- 
ved the Homages of the great Men of the Realm, he 
Order d a conſiderable Army to march againſt Sultan 
Sijah, who being betray d by his Officers, was forc d 
to paſs the Ganges, and retreat into the Kingdom of 
Arakan, where he marry d the King's Daughter. And 
thus by all theſe Methods of Violence and Injuſtice, 
Aureng-zeb made his way to a Thorough-Settlement : 


Seated on the Throne, he made it a Stool of Repen- 
tance, and prefcrib'd himſelf a great Courſe of Mor- 
tification, to expiate his Rebellion and Unnatural 
Ambition; for he livd upon nothing but Barley- 
Bread, Salads, and a few Sweet-meats, and never 
would touch a Glaſs of any pleaſant Liquor; and, 
in ſhort, was one of the moſt Penitent Ulurpers a 


AUSBURG, . See Confeſſion, Vol. I. 


Empire; the ViRtories he had gain d, and the Coun- 

tries he had Reduc d and Conquer d; and, in fine, 

Touch d briefly upon all the ſhining Paſſages of his | 

Avrelian left Iſſue, ny a Daughter, whoſe | 
ng in the Reign 
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| a Poet and Conſul, liv'd in the 4th Century ; Me 
was Son to Auſoniur of Baſas an Eminent Phyſitian ; 
He made his Father a Funeral Elegy, which begins thus! 
Nomine ego Auſonius non ultimus Arte medendi, 
Et mea þ noſces tempora primus eram., 
Vicinas Urbes colni, Patriaq, Domoq; 
| Vaſates Patria, ſed lare Burdigalem, Cet 


| He likewiſe mentions his Father, in his Poem which 


| he wrote in reſpe& to his Relations, call'd Parenta- 
lia. Auſonius was taught Greek and Latin by his Un- 
cle eAmilins Magnus Arboreus, whom he mentions 
with a great deal of Acknowledgment, and owns him 
as à fort of Father to him. He taught Grammar and 
hetorique at Bourdeaux, and was ſo conſideroble in 
is way, that the Emperor Valentinian pitch'd upon 
n for Preceptor to his Son Gratian ; and Avſonias 
acquitted himſelf very handſomely in this Buſineſs. 
His Pupil was afterwards declar d Emperor; neither 


vas it long before both Valentinian and Gratian gave 
Auſonius publick Marks of their Satisfaction; for af- 


: . ter having preferr'd him to ſcyeral good Poſts in the 
triv'd toſettle himſelf in the Throne, by diſpatching his | 


three Brothers, Dara-cha, Morat-Balche, and Sultan | 


Government, they made him Conſul in the Year 
379, Hermogenianus Olybrius being his Partner. *Tis 
not certainly known what Year he died in, but that 
he liv'd to the Year 392, is plain, by a Letter he 
wrote to St. Paulinus, who was retif d near Barcelona; 
this Paulinus was one of Avſonivs's Scholars. The Em- 
perors did him the Honour of their Acquaintance 
and Correſpondence ; and Theodoſius the Great wrote 
him a long obliging Letter with his own hand, which 
18 Printed with Auſoniuss Works. This Prince calls 
him his Father, and deſires him to let him have ſome 
of his Poems. By what we have of him extant, it 
appears, he was a Perſon af a great deal of Learning 
and Wit. In ſome of the Compoſitions of his Youth, 
he gives himſelf too much Liberty, which has made 
{everal Learned Criticks queſtion his being a Chriſtian, 

yet, notwithſtanding this Misbehaviour, 1s 
beyond all Diſpute, as appears from his /dylium up- 
on Eaſter, and ſeveral other Poems, which were un- 
doubtedly written by him. Elias Vinetus of Xaintes 
Collected Auſoniuss Works, and Publiſh'd. em with 
Notes in 1508. There is likewiſe an Edition with 
Notes, of Foſeph Scaliger s: As for Trithemius, he is 
miſerably miſtaken in taying Auſonius was Biſhop of 
Bourdeaux. * Baron. in Annal. Vinet. & Scaliger in 
Pref. Oper. Auſon. Bellarmine de Script. Eccl. Poſſevin. 
in Appar. &c. : . 
AG TOCEPHALT, Thoſe Biſhops or Archbi- 
{ſhops were ſo call'd, who were exempt from Patriar- 


| | chal Juriſdiction ; This Privilege tor inſtance, the 


Archbiſhop of Cyprzs had, being by a Canon of the 
General Council of Epheſus, exempted from the Juriſ- 


diction of the Patriarch of Antioch. Thus the Sixth 


Synod, Canon 39. gave New Fuſtinianople the fame 
33 with os Cu rch * Ae e Some 
Churches likewiſe, as Bal ſamon de Privilegiis Patriar- 
charum oblerves, had the fame Immunities granted 
'em by the Emperor's ſtretching their Power a little 
too far in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. He Inſtances in the 
Archbiſhop of Boulgaria, and ſome other Metropoli- 
tans in the Greek Church. The ſame Independency 
was for ſome time in the Archbiſhops of Kavenna, 
as Anaſtaſius obſerves in the Life of Leo II. and elſe- 
where; from whence da Freſne concludes, that theſe 
Archbiſhops had a Grant of this Privilege either 
from the Popes, or from the Emperors of Conſtantinople. 
or elſe they got it by Uſurpation, when Aame 
was broken off from the Empire, and ſcarcely any 
part of Hal), excepting the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
remain d to the Emperors of ConStartinople : Un- 
der this Confuſion du Freſue fancies, that the Arch- 
biſhops of Ravenna (et up for themſelves, neither 
owning Subjection to the Patriarchs of e er . 
nor to the b of Rome, who had then revolted 
from the Greek Empire. Thus the Caſe ſtood till 
the Greeks were totally Expell d Lal), and then the 


Independency of the Church of Ravenna was fore d 


to give way to the Pope's Authority. * Du Freſng 
Gloffer. Ce. 


AUTOLEON, General of the Cotoniate, Now 


it happen d, when theſe Crotoniaæ tought againſt the 
7 Par — becauſe Ajax Oileus was — 


& U3ONLUS, (Digius H- of Pur dtaux, 


wan, ys'd always when they gave the Enemy W 
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wo Aeave x place empty for him: It happen d, 1 ſay, 
that this Auloleon, — 1 che vacant Space, charg d 
thro the Enemy mto it, and fot this Boldneſs, had 


a Wound in bis ſide given him by avs Ghoſt. 


This Wound growing worſe and Worſe under the 
Surgcon's Hand, he was advis d 1 Oracle to ſet 
Sail for Achillea; an Wand in the Euxine Sea, and be- 
ing arriy'd there, to make ſuch Satisfaction to the 
Manes of the Heros, and eſpecially to thoſe of Har 
Locren ſit, as was cuſtomary. Autoleon complying with 
this Order, was pertectly cur d. * Photius Biblioth. Ex 
Conone. Payſan. lib. 3. Hoffman. RIAL 

-XAUVERGNE, a Province in France, giving 
the Title of an Earldom. The 2 were very 
Famous among the ancient Gauls. They pretended to 
the lame Original with the Roma, and bragg'd' of 


their Deſcent from the Trojans, as we may Learn from 


Luc an, Lib. 1. 1 | wu 
Arxverniq x + Latios je fingere fratres, 
Sanguine ab Tliacd Popali, 


In the 164th Year of Rome, theſe People march'd into 
traly with Belleveſss, Nephew of .Ambigatus King ot 
Gallia Celtica; and in the 545th Year of Rowe, they 
join d Aſdrubal, who then march'd over the Alps with 
a conſiderable Reinforcement for his Brother Hannibal. 
S:rabo mentions the Kingdom of theſe'Arvergni, and 
makes it reach from the Loire as far as Nar bone and 
Marcelles on one fide, and to the Ocean, the Pyrenean 
Hills and the Rhine, on the other. He likewiſe makes 
mention of their King 2 who was ſo full of 
Riches and Generoſity, that he gave Gold and Silver 
Money to all that came near his Chariot. Florus 
likewiſe, Eusropius and Oroſius, relate remarkable 
Things of him. His Son Bituitus, who ſided with the 


* 


Allobroges, was defeated at the River Iſcre, by the Son- 


ſul Q. Fabius Maximus, in the 633d Year of Rome. 


This King was carried Priſoner to Aba, and his Son 


| Congentiatus to Rome. Afterwards Celtilus, one of the 


great Men of Auvergne, was kill'd for attempting to 
tet himielf up King. His Son Vercingentoriæ is Fa- 
mous upon the Score of his Courage and Conduct, of 
which Qualities he gave conſiderable Proof in his 
Attempt to make Ceſar riſe before Gergovia, and in 
holding out Alexia, in which at laſt he was taken, 
and carry'd to Kome in the Year 702. After this Au- 


 wergne was reduc'd to a Roman Province, and made 


art of Aquitaine. The Romans Govern'd 1t by their 
reſidents: The Counts, or Comites, ſucceeded theſe 
Preſidents till the Year 419, when the Romans loſt the 
Province to the Gothe; from which laſt, Clovzs took it 
in the Year 507, after the Battel of Vouilte, near Ci- 
waux, The French Kings of the firſt and ſecond Line 
Govern'd this Province by Earls and Dukes, ſeveral 
of which are mention d by Hiſtorians : Theſe Earl- 
doms at that time of the day were only Governments, 
or Officcs of Command, being ſometimes granted for 
a Term of Years, and ſometimes for Lite, at the 
Princes Plealure. Afterwards this Dignity became 
Hereditary ; and thus the Earldom of Auvergne ſtood 
towards the end of the Carolovinian Line: And having 

{8d through ſeveral Families, at laſt it fell by 
Eicheat to the Crown, to which it was formally an- 
nex d in the Year 1531. * Strabo Geog. lib. 4. (æſar de 
Bello Gallic. lib, 7. Euirop. lib. 4. Paul. Diac. Hist. Miſcel. 
lib. 4. & 6. Tufel Hitt d' Auvergne, Du Cheſne, Rech, 
des Antiq. de France, Cc. Sce Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 

* AUXENTIUS, an Arrian Biſhop, and an In- 
truder into the See of Milan. This Uſurping Prelate 
is not the ſame with Auxentius the Younger, whom 
the Empreſs Fuſtina endeavourd to ſet up againſt 
St. Ambroſe at Milan. Several Authors have miltaken 
em both for the ſame Perion, notwithſtanding the 
firſt was a Cappadecian, and the latter a Scythian ; This 
laſt, ] fay, being a Scythian, was likewiſe an Arrian, 
or rather an Atheiſt, and was ſo ſcandalous in lus 
own Country, that he was forc'd to Trayel, and be- 

ing got among Strangers, made his Court to the He- 
3 and did all the Miſchief he could to the Ca- 
tholicks: Being afraid of being diſcover d, he took 
the Name of Miercurinus; but notwithſtanding this 
Cover, his old Name Auxentius ſtuck by him. He 
was ſo hardy as to challenge &, Ambroſe to a Diſpute 
before Heathen Judges, and the Emperor Valentinian, 


8 
: » 
* 


who was no more than à Cute humen anda Child; 
St. Ambroſe refus d to ſtoop his Character 0 fat, as to 
own not only Laicks, but Pagans to be Judges of 
Matters of Faith. He was advis d to publiſſi the Rea- 
| fons of his Refuſal, which he did aceordingly, and 
declard openly, That whoever @nfults either the Ho- 
ly Writ, or Eccleſiaſtical Tradition, will be convinc d, 


that in Points of Faith, Buhops are the Judges, of 


| Chriſtian Princes, and not to be judgd by em. At 


certo ſi vel ſeripturarum ſeriem Mivinarum, vel detera 
| tempora trabtemus, quis eſt qui abnnat in tanſa' ſidei, in 


| canſa inquam fidei, Epiſcopos'Jolere' de Imperator ibu Chri- 
; ſtiants, non . de Epiſcopis fulicare. This hap- 


pen according to Baronius in the Year 386. * Am- 
roſ. Orat. in Auxent. Paulin. in Vit. Ambroſ. Hieron. in 
* Chron. Ruffin, lib. 2. cap. 11. Soerat. lib, 4. cap. 25. Baron. 
&c, See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. L ANEN) 

AUXILIARIES: So the Romans call'd thoſe 


: 
- 


1 Troops which conſiſted of their Allies and Foreign 
I Nations. And here we are to obſerve, that before 


Italy was Conquer d by the Romans, or at leaſt before 


was Reduced into a Province, the Muſter-Rolls of 


the Legions had none but Roman Citizens in em. 
As for the Auxiliaries, they conſiſted of their Allies 
in Ital), and were, at leaſt, as numerous as the Le- 
gionary Soldiers: But after all aly was Naturaliz d, 
and Incorporated into Rome, the Legions were filłd 
with Halians as well as Romans; for now they were 
both Fellow Citizens, and free of the Government, 
which made em raiſe their Auxiliaries in Foreign Na- 
tions among their Allies: But after all the Empire 
were made Deniſons of Rome, which was done by a 
Law paſs'd in the Reign of Antoninus Pius, new Le- 
gions were rais d, or old ones recruited by Levies in all 
the Provinces. And as for their Auxiliaries, they con- 
ſiſted of Barbarous Nations, as Germans, Dutch, Moors, 
Armenians, Oſroenians, Palmyrenians, Getes, Dacians, and 
other Foreign Nations, which lay without the Limits 
of the Roman Empire. Thus, in Myginuc, Miles Pro- 
vincialis is the ſame with Legionarins ; for then the 
Legions us d to be Recruited out of all the Roman 
Provinces, the Auxiliaries being drawn out of Cbun- 
tries then unconquer d; which Cuſtom was always 
practis d in the Roman Armies till the Emperor Probus, 


who was the firſt that laid it down for a Maxim, 


That tmas more Prudential to Collect by Reaſoning, than 
Demonſtrate by Senſe, how mnch the Romans mere oblig d 
to the Foreign Auxiliaries : Or as Vopiſcus has it, Senti- 
endum eſſe non videndum, quoties Auxiliaribus Barbaris 
| Romanus Fuvatur. For now this Emperor levyin 
Sixteen thouſand among the Barbarians, diſpers'd 'em 
in ſeveral Provinces of the Empire, and threw em 
among the. Legions in his Frontier Gariſons. This 
Uſage broke the old Diſtinction of the Auxiliary and 
Legionary Troops, and made an Alteration in the Ar- 
mies, and poſſibly led the way to that Liberty which 
was afterwards practis d, when Foreigners and Romans 
were liſted without Preference; and the Barbarians 
not only promoted to Military Commands, but like- 
wiſe to Poſts of Honour and Truſt in the Magiſtracy. 
Hneſius, in his Oration de Regno, Remonſtrates very 
handſomely againſt this Practice to the Emperor Arca- 
dias, and told him, That his letting the Goths into 
the Army and Government in ſuch Numbers, would 
prove the Ruine of the Empire, which happen'd ac- 
cordingly. Indeed, Military Diſcipline was, at that 
tune, 1o tar loſt and decay'd, that not only the barba- 
rous Nations fought in the Legions, but the Romans 
themſelves turn'd Auxiliaries, becauſe not only the 
Drudgery was lets in theſe Troops, but they had like- 
wie an Expectation of riſing ſooner, and being bet- 
ter conſider d. Thus Vegetius tells us, There's another 
Reaſon, ſays he, why the Legions decay and fall ſhort in 
their Maſters, ecauſe there's a great deal of Drudgery in 
the caſe, the Soldiers are 9 4 to heavier Armour, 10 
more Duty, and ſtritten Diſcipline. Theſe Conſiderations 
fright a great many of the Romans, and drive em into the 
1 Troops, where they meet with leſs Hardſhip, and 
come ſooner into Preferment, &c. To conclude, the 
Auxiliaries were divided into Coharts or Battalions, 
and the Cohorts into Yexilla or Companies. & See L- 
lon in Engl. Morery, Vol. I. Livy lib. 39. Tacit. Hi. 
ib, 2. cap. 24. Vopiſeus in Probo, cap. 14. Vegetius lib. 2. 
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chiepiſc. Florent. Auberi Hiſt. des 


em, which growing obſolete by length of time, were 


with the Original. 


* 


(The followning Artifle ſbould have been infirted under Acc 


AXIAOLI, a Noble and Ancient Family in Flo- 


rewe. This Family has produc d ſeveral Great Men, 


and formerly been poſſeſs d of Corinth, Thebes and 
Athens. Angelo Acciaoli of this Family was a Cardi- 
nal, under the Title of St. Lawrence in D 


amaſo, and 


much eſteem d toward the end of the XIVth Century; 


and in · the beginning of the XVih his Quality an 
Merit prefer d him to the See of Florence, and Ur- 


ban VI. made him Cardinal in 1385. He was now in 


2 Condition to make ſome Returns to this Pope, 
which he did effectually by baffling the Deſigns of 


Cardinal Del Prato, who attempted to perſuade the 


. Florentines to deſert Urban, and ſubmit to Clement VII. 


Jas upon this Occaſion that Acciaoli wrote a Book 


in Defence of the firſt, in which his Buſineſs was not 
10 much to argue againſt the Election of Clement, as 
to propoſe Expedients to bring the. Weſtern part of 
Chriftendom to a good Underftanding, and to put an 
end to that Schiſm which had been to unfortunate to 
the Church. After the Death of Urbaz VI. the Con- 
clave was divided, and being Fourteen in Number, 
Six of em were tor Acciaoli, and Six for Urſin: Both 


Parties continu'd firm to their Vote, and being re- 


ſolvd not to yield, they found out a Temper by 
fixing upon a third Perſon, agreeing at laſt in the 
Choice of Boniface IX. under whom Acciadli had 

Employments, for he ſent him Legate to the King- 
dom ot Naples, where he commanded the Pope's 
Troops for Ladiſlaus againſt Lexis II. He was likewiſe 


Nominated Regent of the Kingdom, and Governor to 
this young Prince, who was not above Sixteen or 
Seventeen Years old, and was Crown d by this Cardi- | the 


nal at Gayeta in Fune 1390. Ladi being reſolvd 
to attempt the Recovery of the Kingdom of Hungary, 


Cardinal Acciaoli had Orders to attend him; the Pope, 


in the ſame time, making him his Legate in Hungary, 
Sclavonia, Dalmatia and Croatia. This Expedition fai l- 
ing of Succeis, the Legate return d to Rome, and us d 
his Intereſt to reconcile the Family of the Ur/izs and 
the Pope, which he had the good Fortune to effect. 


The Pope was mightily fatisty'd with this piece of 


Service, and declar d the Value he had for Acciaoli 
upon ſeveral Occaſions, and particularly by giving 


him the Biſhoprick of Oſtia, and making him Vice- 


Chancellor of the Church. The Cardinal liv'd to the 
Popedom of Innocent VII. under whom he reformd 
the Monaſtery of St. Paul at Rome. He died at Piſa in 
the Year 407, and was bury'd in Florence in a Reli- 


Phrius & Gaconius in Urb. VI. Ughel. Tal. Sacr. In Ar- 
b Er din. Gr. 
AXMINSTER. Sce Exminſer. | 
AXONES & Cyrbes. So the Laws of Solon were 
call'd ; as thoſe of Lycurgus were calld Rhetra. The 


Romans, as Ammianus Marcellinus (Lib. 6.) obſerves, 


borrow'd their Sumptuary Laws from part of both of 


EIT TS 


9. 3A 


reviv'd by Sylla, The Athenians call'd Solon's Laws 
Axones, becauſe they were written upon Wooden 
Tables planed, and of a Triangular Figure. Some 
make the Diſtinction between the Cyrbes and the Ax- 
ones to lie in this; That the Cyrbes contain d a Regu- 
lation for Religious Performances ;. and that the Pro- 
viſions in the Avones related to the Civil State. Theſe 
Axones of Solon s were firſt laid up in the Acrqpolis, or 
Caſtle; but afterwards Ephialtes brought em into the 
Senate-Houſe and Courts of Juſtice ; but theſe were 
bur Copies, the Originals (hill remaining in the Ca- 
ſtle; ſo that when there was any Diſpute about the 
Text of the Law, they us'd to compare the Tranſcri 

he Laws of the Wooden Tables 
were written Begpryndbr, ( vid. the firſt Line was 
drawn from the Lett Hand to the Right; the ſecond 
from the Riglit to the Left, according to the Hebrew 
way ot writing; and to by turns, firſt one mh 
then another, juſt as Oxen draw Furrows at Plough, 
Petitus intorms us, that Monſieur Peireſe had a Sicilian 
Coin with the Letters ſtampt in this manner. To go. 
on, theie 4:x0nes of Solon had all diſtin&t Numeral 
rig, and thoſe that were written on the lower end 
ot the Board were call'd Bottom Laws: By one of the 
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| ſhould not be demanded till the Kings Daughter was 


his Ranſom r England, of Twenty Shillings 


| fray the Charge of their Conſecrations. He likewiſe 
gious Houſe founded by one of his Family. On- 


| granted by to the Arch-Deaco 
vy d upon the Parochial Prieſts within his Arch-Dea- 


| by St. Bernard to be reconcil'd to the Archbithop, 


| all France without Exception to Sex, Character or 
| Condition, all People being forc d to pay ſomething: 
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firſt of em, thete was à Proviſion made againſt Er- 
Porting the Command Fruits of Attica into Foreign 
Lans remaining in Plutarch's time. * Hlutarch in S 
ion. Panſanias in Articis. Hayporration. Sem. Petite com- 


: ment, in LL. Atticas. lib. 2. tit. 1. e . 
| [ Theſe Six APticles following ſhould have ben-infirred 
AVD E, in Latine Aurilium, à ſort of Tax paid 
by the Vaſlal to the Chief Lord upon ſome urgent Oc- 
caſion, either aſcertain d by Cuſtom, of ſpecifyd at 
the Grant of the Lands. Among the French and Eng- 
liſh, there was an Aide due for Knighting the King s 
Eldeſt Son + This was demanded by Philip the Fair in 
1313, as appears by his Precept to the Steward 
antoigne. Now this Payment being Originally due 
bs the Tor „at the Birth of his Firſt Son, 'twas pro- 
vided by the Statute of Weſtminſter, cap. 35 in the 
Reign of Edward 1. That for the Eaſe and Benefit of 
the King's Subjects, this Aide ſhould not be'levy'd for 
the future till his Son was Fitteen Years old. There 
was likewiſe an Aide due for Marrying the King's El- 
deſt Daughter; practis d in England, Normandy, and 
elſewhere; but by the Statute of Weſtminſter above- 
mention d, cap. 35. it was Enacted, That this Aide 


Seven Vears of Age. There. was alſo, in Feudal Te- 
nures, an Aide due for the Ranſoming the Chief 
Lord, when he happen d to be taken Priſoner; which 
Duty ſeems extremely reaſonable. Thus, when King 
Kichard I. of England was diſcover d as he Travell'd 
incognito through Germany, and detain d Priſoner by 
mperor Henry VI. there was an Aide levyd for 


5 every Knight's Fee, as Hoveden informs us: 
his Tax was ſometimes rais d for the ay of 
the Chief Lord's Wife, or Eldeft-Son, as . — — 
obſerves in the Reign of Edward I. Oc. Further, 
there was an Aide due for the Building and Fortify- 
ing Caſtles, as appears frem ſeveral Grants and Char- 
ters 1n England, France, &c, To this we may add the 
Bithop's Aide, or Auxilium Epiſcopi; for thus Proca- 
rations are call'd which the Parochial Prieſts pay the 
Biſhops : Theſe are ſometimes call'd Confuetudines Epiſ- 
copales, ſometimes Ry and ſometimes Denarii 
Paſchales, or Eaſter Money. Thus William King of 
Sicily, in Conſtitut. Siculis, lib. 3. tit, 18. gave the Biſhops 
a Power of raiſing Money upon their Tenants to de- 


empower d them to levy an Aide in their Dioceſe 
when they were ſummon d to Council by the Pope. 
Da Freſm likewiſe mentions an Aide ſometimes 
the Biſhop to the Arch- Deacon, to be le- 


conry. To proceed, there was an Aide levy d in 
Scotland and Sicily tor Marrying the King's Second 
Daughter, as appears ex Statutis 11. Robert I. cap. 18. 
$4. & ex Conflitutionibus Neopolit. lib. 7 tit. 19. Laſtly, 
Lewis VII. of Frauce began the Cuſtom of an Aide 
for the Holy, Land; For this Prince being Excommu- 
nicated by Pope Exgenius, for diſpoſſeſſing Peter Arch- 
biſhop of Berry of his See, and ſwearing he would 
never admit his being reſtor d, was at laſt prevail'd on 


and, by way of Satisfaction for his N promis d 
to undertake an Expedition to Feruſalem Upon this, 
lays Matthew Paris, there was a general Tax put upon 


And thus every body's Pocket being touch'd, the 
King had many a Curſe for his Undertaking. King 
Richard 1. as Hoveden obſerves, follow'd the Precedent 
of Lewis of France, and Tax d his Subjects to furniſn 
him for the Holy Land. The French Nobility likewiſe 
laid the ſame Burthen upon their Vaſſals and Tenants, 
obliging em to the Payment of a certain Aide to- 
wards the Equipping them for the Feruſalem Expedi- 
tion, * Math, Paris. ad A. C. 1146. Spelman. Gloſſar. 
Archaol. Da Freſne, Sc. LPs The 3 
AYLLI C Pierre d) in Latine Petrus de Alliato, 
Biſhop of Cambray, and Cardinal, was born at Cam- 


piegne in Picardy in 11 5 His Family was but * 
| | | 1 8 er. 


| Countries, - There were ſbine: Pieces of theſe lasse 
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der. He was Educated in the College of Navarre, 
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where he made a very conſiderable Progreſs in Learn- 


ing, as appears by his Logical Tracts, by his Books 
Upon the | 
diſcoverd ſo much Penetration and Acuteneſs, as 


1 and upon Meteors: In theſe Tracts he 


procur'd him a very-great Eſteem for Learning and 
arts. He was no leſs fortunate in his Comments up- 


on Peter Lombard in 1376. His being a great School- 


man did not ſo far ingroſs his Studies, or weaken 


his Genius, as to hinder him from being a good 


Preacher; He commenc d Doctor in 1380, and was 


. made: a Canon at Noyon. Four Years after he was 


moted to the Biſhoprick of | | 
See of Cambray the beginning of the Year following. 


_ cally 
ſhip of the Col lege © 
abundance of Pupils, amongſt others, the famous 
John Gerſon, and Nicholas d Clemangis. In 1387, he 


Bennet XIII. and 


to Paris, and preferr d to the Grand Maſter- 
F Navarre : and here he had 


argued o ſtrongly before the Pope againſt a Facobin, 


who, being condemn' by the Sorbonn, had appeal'd 
He 


from them to the Pope: He argu'd, I fay, to ſtrongly 
againſt this Appellant, as to get a Confirmation of 
the Sentence againſt him. He likewiſe wrote a Tract 
againſt this Talis, which raisd his Character to 


that degree, that in $399, he was made Confeſſor and 
- Almoner to Charles VI. 1 
verity; and Five Years after, he was made Treaſu- 


and Chancellor of the Uni- 
rer of the Holy Chapel at Paris. Notwithſtanding all 


' thele Employments, he took a great deal of Pains to 
Recommend the beſt Expedients to put an end to the 
Schiſm in the Latine Church. In 1394, he was ſent 
by the King to wait upon the Antipope Bennet XIII. 
and repreſented him with ſo much Advantage at his 
Return, that it was refolv'd by the King and Council 


to own him for Lawful ay + In 1395s he was pro- 
uy-en-Vellay 


He had a confiderable Intereſt with Boniface IX. which 

he made uſe of to get a Theologal ſettled in all the 

Cathedrals in the Kingdom. He Preach'd at Genoa 1n 

1405, upon the Article of the Trinity, before P 

| aded this Pope to have the 
Feaſt or the Solemnity of the Trinity univerſally kept. 

His Learning and Conduct was much admir'd in the 


Council of Piſa in 1409, having always publick] 


-maintain'd at Paris, that the only 


into Germany. 


Remedy again 
Schiſm was the r a General Council. Two 
Years after, he had a Cardinal's Cap given him ; and 
in 1414, the 9 made him his Legate, and ſent him 
e preſided in the Third Seſſion of the 
Council of Conſtance, wrote three Tracts, ſitting the 
Council : Neither had any Perſon a greater Share all 
along in managing the Affairs of this Synod than him- 


ſelf. The Three Tracts laſt mention d were Entituled, 


De Emendanda Ecrleſia. De Duodecim Honoribus Beati Fo- 


ſephi. De Modo & Forma Eligendi Pape. This Cardinal 


dy'd in the Year 1425, and was bury'd in his Cathe- 


dral at Cambray, and left a great Eſtate to the College 


of Navarre. He had, as B. llarmine obſerves, the mis- 
fortune to be too much addicted to Judicial Aſtrolo- 
gy, being of Opinion, that the Nativity of our Sa- 
viour, the Flood of Noah, and ſeveral other Superna- 
tural and Miraculous Events, might have been Prog- 
noſticated by Aſtrology ; and likewiſe that the Rite, 
Revolutions, and Fate of Kingdoms, were mark'd 
and influenc'd by the different Conjunctions of the 


Planets. * 721 1 Colleg. Navarr. Bellarmin. De 
e 


Script. Eccleſ. Voſſms. De Scient. Mathem. Bodin. De Re- 
por”. i lib. 4. &c. 
AYLRED, or Ealred, Abbot of Retvalle in Tork- 
ſhire, was a Perſon of Character in the | Reigns of 
Stephen and King Henry II. He was likewiſe very re- 
markable ſor his Piety, and was Canoniz d ſoon after 
his Death. Leland tells us, he was Educated in Scot- 
land with Henry Son to King David. He was Con- 
temporary with Gulielmus Nubrigenſis, as appears by a 


à Letter that Hiſtorian writ to him. He wrote, De 
Bello Standardii tempore Stephani Regis, i. e. The Battel of 


the Northern Engliſh Barons againſt the King of 
Scots, neat Alverton, where they ſet up the King's 


STANDARD. Genealogia Regum Anglorum. De Vita 


'& Miraculis Edvardi Kegis & Confeſſoris. * Leland 
ASS. in the Bodleian Library.” Bale Cent. 3. Selden. de 
Vitis Decem Scriporum. | 

* AYRAULT, in Latine A rodius, was barn at 


| Angers in 1536. He ſtudy d Humanity and Philoſo- 


— 


, and to the 


[ 


— 


phy at Paris, the Law at Tonlonſe, from whence he 


went to Bourges to improve himſelf under Daarena; 
and Cajacins, After wards he return d to Paris, and 
was one. of the Parliament Advocates or Lawyers. 
In 1563, he publiſh'd Quintilians Declamations, eor- 
reed the & py in ſeveral 1 and wrote Notes 
upon't. The Year after he Printed a Tract, Entitu- 
led, Retrait Lignager, written by Francis Grimaudet, 


the King's Advocate at Angers; to which Ajranſt ad- 


ded a Preface concerning the Nature, Variety and Al- 
reration of Laws. In 1567, he publithd a Work, En- 
tituled, Decretorum Rerumve apud Diverſos Popnlos, ab 
omni Antiquitate Aljudicatarum, Libri duv. =-—- Accedit 


Tractatus de Origine & Anttoritate Rerum Fudicatarum. 


This Book was much enlarg d by him in the follow- 
ing Editions. Tis a very Learned Work, as Menagiur 
obſerves: Continet enim, ſays he, Res ab omni Antiqui- 


tate, apud Indos, Fudæos, Grecos, Romanos, Francos, 


Alios, Fudicatas, Afterwards he returu'd to his own 
Country, where he was a Lientenant-Criminal, or 
Judge at the Crown Bar; which Place he diſcharg d 
with 3 Exactneſs, fo that he was call'd a ſort of a 
new Cafſins, and a meer Deſtruction to thoſe that were 
Indicted. When the Rebellious League was torm'd, 
he appear'd againſt it, and was firm to the King's In- 
tereſt, When Henry IV. came to the Crown, he 


Penn'd a Diſcourſe to perfuade that Prince to turn 


Roman Catholick: But of all the Books that he 


wrote, he 1s better known by none _ o his Trac 
12 


De me Patrio : He wrote it while he had a Diſpute 
with the Jeſuits, upon the Score of his eldeſt Son's 
taking the Habit of their Order: This Son he had 
placd for Education in the Jeluns College in Paris, 
where he had not been long before his Father had the 
Diſſatisfaction to underſtand on had perſwaded him 
to be one of their Society. His Father complain'd of 
this Ulage to the Parliament of Paris; and when he 
underſtood the Jeſuits had let his Son make his Eicape, 
he Petition'd the Pope, and procur d King Henry IIld's 
Letters to Cardinal 4Eff, Protector of the French 
Nation, and to the Marquis d Piſani; in which the 
King earneſtly requeſted them to get the Pope's Order 
for the diſengaging young Airault; but all this ſig- 
nifyd nothing. To be ſomewhat more particular in 
this Hiſtory, Airauli the Father charg'd the Jeluits 


with Kidnapping, and ſummon d em to make his Son 


forth- coming: Their Anſwer was, That they did not 
know what was become of him: Upon this, Airazl: 
ot an Arreſt or Order of Parliament, by which the 
Jeſuits of the College of Cermont were torbidden to 
receive Kenny Airault (that is, the Son) into their Or- 
der, and to notify this Prohibition to the other Col- 
leges of their Society. This Order was not at all 
obey d; but the young e was hurry d from one 
place to another, his Naine chang'd, and under this 
ſguiſe he Travell'd into Lorrain, Germany and [taly. 


The Pope, being ſollicited by the French King's Let- 


ters, as I obſerv'd before, produces a Liſt of all the 
Jeſuites in the Univerſe ; but young Airault, having 
another Name, was not to be found in this Roll. 
Aſter old Airault had ſpent three Years to no effect 


to recover his Son, he took his Pen in Hand, and 


wrote his Book De Fare Patrio to his Son, who was 
ſo hardy as to write an Anſwer to it; but his Supe- 
riors did not think it proper to publith it: They ra- 
ther choſe to pitch upon Kichcome, a Provincial of the 
eluites of Paris, to confute Peter Airault's. Book. 
his Practice of the N was not only complain d 
of by Airault, but likewiſe by Stephanus Paſchaſius and 
Bodinus, whole Letter is produc at large by Aenagius 
in Airaults Life. Antonius Arnoldns, an Advocate of 
Paris, made a fine Spcech againſt the Jctuits in the 
Parliament of Paris in 1594. Monſieur Menage takes 
Notice what Arnold ſpoke to the Cale of Airault, 
and what Anſwer was given to his Plca by Barni, the 
Jeluites of Clermont's Lawyer, Peter Airauit died in 
1601, being 65 Years of Age. Menagius in Vit. 
P. «/Erodii, &c. 5 | 
A YRE, the Chief Market Town in the Weſt of 
Scotland? It lies in the Bailywick of Kyle, upon a 
River of its own Name. The Ground about it is 


rich, conſidering the Country. 'Tis a Sheriffs Scar, 
with a Juriidiction of about 30 Miles. A Syfem 


Geograph Ce. 
of 7 phy, Avr. 
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LAY TEEMA, (Leon de!) a: Genflemats of Weſt 
f 2 born at Dict#n in #626. He was Reſident 
tor the Hans Toten at the Huge. He wrote a Hiſto- 
ploy in State Affairs; for in this Tract, he has ſet 


ons and Memoirs for Ambaſſadors; the Letters and 


into Flexiſh, bis Hiltory being written in this | the Vine aud Thirty Articles Drawai- up and Confinifd; 
| Saat _There are two Editions of this Hiſtory: The | In the Year 1573, be wes made Doctor of 5 


N Eh Grey: Mr. 


| was it more than might be expected from her Inſtru- 
cter, for Almer, though a Young, Man, had the Cha- 
racter of a conſiderable Maſter in the Greek and La- 


Holy Orders,and was made Archdeacon of Stow in the 


EC IE eo og 


Eminent Scholars of thoſe Times: And being at Jene, 


in which Knox maintain d, That it was Unlawtul for 
Women to Reign; and pretended to prove his Para- 
dox by Authority from Frripture. This Doctrine 


ty of the United Provinces, very uſeful for thoſe en 


down, verbatim, ſeveral Treaties of Peace, Inſtructi- 


Anſwers of their reſpective Princes; the Capitulations 


„ 


of Towns, and other publick Tranfactiens; all of em and was the ſame Year ;preſent at the famous Sat. ©. 


in their Original 1 4 _ Long e 


Second Edition is Seven Volumes ig Folio, Printed in 


1669; and in 1671. He died at the Hage in 1667. As 
bs 4 Character, he was 4 very Honeſt Gentleimanly : 
Man; . Courteous and Obliging in his Behaviour; 


very Charitable to the Poor, and. well. Qualify'd tor J to 75/7 his Dioceſe frequently ; ath@ was very catefal ! 


in his Articles. of Enquityf about the Conduct and 
Qualifications of the iy As to his Character, 


a States- man. And here it may not be improper to 
take Notice, That there are three Volumes in Folio, 
written by way of Continuation to Aitsema; The 
Firſt reaches from 125 to 1679. . T he Second from 
1679 to 1687: And the Third, from 1687 to 1692. 
* Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 1 5 3 „ 


. 1 4 e 


* 


"AYLMER,( 
mer-Hall in the Pariſh of Tilney.n"Norfolk ; at hielt 
Seat, his Elder Brother Six Robert Ajlmer Hyd, one 
of whoſe Anceſtors was High- Sheriff for the Can 
of Norfolk, in the Reign of Edward II. He was firſt | 
Educated in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where, af- 
ter having ſpent ſome time, he was Entertain d in 
the Marquis of Dorſers Family, as Tutor to the Lady 
| Mr. Aylmer brought this Lady to ſuch a 
roficiency in the Greek. Tongue, that ſhe was able to 
read Plato without the help of a Tranſlation ; neither 


* * 


in Languages; and was reckon'd one of the beſt 
2 moſt polite Men in tl. oſe times, and held 
2 Correſpondence with Cheke, Aſcham, Sir Thomas 
Smith, and the Learned Sturmius of Strasbourg. But 
beſides his Progreſs in Humanity, mer apply d him- 
ſelf likewiſe to the Study of Divinity; went into 


joceſe of Lincoln, Anno 1553. This Preferment Qua- 
805 bo for the BL oo as Houſe, where: the 


Clergy, being ſummon d in the Firſt Year of Queen | 


Mary, and inclining ſtrongly to the Roman Catho- 
lick 1 — Mr. Amer appeard vigorouſly 


for the Reformation, and offer d to Diſpute the Con- 
troverted Points againſt all the Learned Roman Ca- 


tholicks of that Aſſembly, and Argued againſt the 
Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, from the Teſtimony 
of Theodoret ; in which Diſpute he had the Advan- 

againſt one Moorman, a Member of the Houſe. 


tage | OE | of 
This Hardineſs brought him 1nto Danger and Publick 


Diſcouragement, being ſoon after Depriv'd of his 
Arch-Deaconry ; and being uneaſie under this Reign, 
he, with ſeveral others, both Clergy and Laity, 
thought it adviſeable to quit the Kingdom. Mr. Ayl- 
mer went to Strasbourg, where he {ſettled ſome time: 
and afterwards remov'd to Zurict in Svitzerla 
While he was in Exile, he aſſiſted Mr. Fox the Mar- 
tyrologiſt, in his Latin Edition of the Hiſtory of the 
liſh Martyrs. Aylmer during his being abroad, 
| Vinod alnott all the Univerſities of Italy and Ger- 
mam, and was acquainted with many of the moſt 


a Univerſity erected by the Dukes of Sao, had the 
offer of the Hebrew Lecture, having Publickly per- 


form'd, by way of Lecture, ſeveral Exerciſes upon 
orm'd, by — Upon the Death of 


the Greet and Deat 
Queen Mary, he return d for England, having ſome- 
time before printed a Book in 9755 at Strasbourg, 
Entituled, An Harborongh for Faithful Subjetts, This 
Book was written againſt a Pamphlet printed by 
Knox, call'd, A Blaſt againſt the Government of Women, 


V 
derable Family, Was born in the Year 1521, at 4 


Mr. imer. 1 0 return; Mr. Aylmer,” upon his arri 
val in Boa ons of the Br 
id bold "as! 


Utatiom at. Wetminfer, againſt .th 


after ONE ot, two Meetings, Was de- 


clin d, and broken off by the Papiſts. In the Year 


1562, Mr. Ahl mer was made Archdeacon of Tincoln 
in London, in which the Reformation was ſettled and 


at Oxford ; and in the Vrar 1576, promoted to the 
See of London. He was not unactive in his Govern- 
ment againſt both Roman Catholiques and Puritans. 
He was one of the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners; us d 


he was a good Hiſtorian, ilologer, and a"confide- 
and Zeal fot the Reformation q and: where he thought 
the Intereſt of Religion was concern'd, did net flick 
to declare his Opinion, nor decline giving Reproof 
to Perſons of the Higheſt Station. Theophil, his Se- 
cond Son was bred to Divinity; in which Faculty he 
commene'd Doctor; was'Atchdeacon of Landon, and 


Perſon of great Piety and Learning, and was ver 
remarkable for his Charity to the Poor. Biſhop l- 
mer died at his Palace at Fulham, in the Yer 1 5945 
and was bury d in his on Cathedral before Sf. Georges 
Chapel: Thie Inſcription upon his Tomb-flont is as 
follows: . „ ͤ 

Hic jacet certiſſimam expectan, Re ſurrectionem ſus 


Ter ſenos Annos Preſul, ſemel Exul & idem, 
BI prgil in cauſa Religions erat. 
The Biſhop's Paternal Cœat is Argent, a Croſs, Sa- 

ble; between four Crniſh Chouglis of the ſame. The 
Reaſon of this Bearing 3 from the Relation 
the Family had, as tis ſaid, to Elmer, a Saxon; Duke 
of Cal; which pretence ſeems to be allo d by 
the Herald's Office, as we may conclude from their 
Creſt, which is on a Ducal Coronet, à Crjſh 
Chough's Head and Neck, Wings Diſplay d. Athen. 
Oxon. Strype's Life of 11.4 le 
Monuments. Fuller's Worthies and Church Hiſtory. 

AZIZUS, King of the Emefrans, Marry'd Dru- 
fila, a Proſelited Jeweſs, Daughter to the Elder 
Agrippa, and Siſter to the Younger ; but Felix the 
Proconſul of Fs happening to En in Love with 
her, took her by Force from her Husband, and kept 
her publickly ; and for this Reaſon St. Paul having 


bout Temperance or Sobriety, and Fudgments to come. 
Acts, c. _ V. 75 . 
AZPILCUETA, ( Martin.) commonly call'd 

Navarre, becauſe he was born at Vergſoain near Pam- 


Century; and was reckon'd one of the ableſt Law- 
yers of his time. His Works upon the Civil and 
Canon Law are ſufficient Proofs of his Learning. He 
profeſs d in his Faculty at Salamanca and Combre, 
where he was conſulted as an Oracle of Law. He 
afterwards took Prieſts Orders, and was an Augufti- 
nian Canon Regular, of the Congregation of Nonceval. 
The Friendſhip he had contracted with Bartholomew 
Caranza, a Dominican, Archbiſhop of Toledo, who 
was put into, the Inquiſition ; his Friendſhip, I fay, 


ſtanding he was Fourſcore years of Age, he under- 
took a Journey to Rome, in defence of his Friend 
who was carry d thither. And here the Pope made 
him his Penitentiary. Navarre was of an extraordi- 
nary ſweet Temper, and ſo very Charitable to the 
Poor, that he never met any indigent Perſon with- 
out gong, him ſomething. His Charities were. ſo 
frequent, 

would generally {top when ſhe ſaw a Beggar, He 
died at Nome in the Tear 1586, being Ninety four 
Years of Age. His Works are Six Volttanes, Folio, 


might have made an Ill Imprefſion-upon the Engliſh, | with his Life before em; Printed at Lyons i TS n 
and Diſturbd the Reign of Queen Blieaberh, ad ir at Venice in 1602. 1 72 De Ser p Kerle in 


dot dern Seifonably und TLratnedt) confited Fp 
Men e we 3s one of 2 


ſame Number of Roman Catholick Biſliors .. 
this Conference, orie of tv W 


rable Hebrician. He was à Petfor of great Oourage 


Rector of Auch. halbem in Hiriſerdſbire. He" was a 


_ Carnis D. Johannes = mer, D. Epiſcopns- Londini, 
2 


88 
mer. Fox hit Afts an 


ſeveral with Felix, Diſcoursd him a- 


peluna in the Kingdom of Navarre, Liv'd in the 16th 


with this great Man was ſo generous, that notwith» 


at tis ſaid the Mule he us'd to ride on 


9 5 { 
„ 


42 
** 1 


btn 


AYZ 


ar. Thomaſin in Elog. Illuft. Viror. Nicholas Antonio 


A F Ce. 


threaten d em hard; ſhut up their Churches, and 
us d Leaven d Bread for the Commumon. There was 


AZ YMIIT , So the Greeks in the 11th Century likewiſe a People called Achmitæ, under the Juriſdi- 


call'd the Chriſtians of the Latin Church, by way. of | 

Raillery, becauſe they us d Unleavend Bread 

Euchariſt. Thus Sigebert in his Hiſtory of the Lear 
Crecks call'd the Latins Azymine ; | 


in the 


1054, tells us, the 


— 


ction of the Saracens, when the Francis made à De- 
ſcent upon Syria z but whether they were a Sect Or 


| diſtinct Nation is uncertain. “ Hoffman. 


BAA 


BAB UR, King of Mauralnahar, Founder of the 
Empire of the Great Mogul. He was Deſcended from 
Tamerlain, and chasd out of his Kingdom in the 
Year 1500, by Schaibet King of Chorazan, who be- 
gun the Kingdom of Usbek, being expelld his own | 
Kingdom by this Schaibe& ; he retreated into India; 

and-being--diſcover'd to practiſe againſt the State, he 
withdrew into Per ſia, where he was ſo Poor, that he 
was forc'd to drudge at Husbandry for his Living. 
At laſt, being aſſiſted by the Perſian King with ſome | 
Troops, he Conquer'd India, which was then call'd 

the Kingdom of the Great Mogul, from the Tatari, 
who, in their own Language are calld Mogoles. 
Babur was ſucceeded by his Son Homayon, Anno 1530, 


who left Iſſue Acbaris, who prov'd the moſt Potent 
Prince in India; and after having perform'd many 
great Actions, died in 1606. * Hornivns Orb. Imper. 


P. 442: Hoffman, &c. 


ACCASARAY, Sec Bacioſeray. Engliſh Mo- 


| 0 NaF: | 


ACGCHET.. Se — ͤ dT 
B ACC HUS, Diodorus Siculus in the Second 
Bock of his Antiquities, gives an Hiſtorical Relation 
of Bacchus; and tells us from ſome [ndian Authors 
of Credit, That Bacchus march d into their Country 
with a great Army; that he came from the Weſtern 
part of the World; that he over-ran all the Indies, 
not meeting with any Town hardy enough to deny 


him entrance; but the great Heats of the Country 

y, he left the Plains, and 
retird to the Shade and Caves of the Mountains, 
which he calld the Thigh, which gave occaſion to 


lying hard upon his Arm 


the Greeks to pretend, that Fupiter put him into his 


Thigh. He Taught the Indians afterwards how to. 
Plant and Dreſs Vines ; Built ſeveral Cities; fur- 
niſhd them with a Body of Law, and died among 


'em, having Reign'd there Two and fifty Years. 


Bacchus, among other Names, was call'd Dioniſius, 
from A 6 & Nuaz from Fupiter his Father, and the 
City Nyſa, where he was Nurs'd. Diodorus places 
this City in Arabia, or in Egypt, on the Confines of 
Arabia. Arrian and Quintus Curtius ſay, tis in the 


Indies, and ſo does Pomponius Mela. Pliny ſpeaks of 


another City call'd Nyſa, which is in Caria; and Ste- 


phanus reckons up Ten of the fame Name in ſeveral 
Kingdoms. Some give Bacchus the Name of Liber, 
either becauſe he exhilerates the Mind, and frees it 
tron: Care; or becauſe he made Beotia free. He is 


allo calld Bromius, n Ts Be,; from Fear, or Sn: | 


is BezvTis, from Thunder, being born of a Mother 
Who was 3 by Fapiter's Thunder. 
te is calld Lyeans from the Greek word Ave, to 


Drive away, becauſe Wine drives away Sorrow. 


Some give him the Epithet of Evan, which, in the 
Jadian Tongue, ſignifies Foy, that Plant being Conlte- 


crated to him. He is ſometimes Repreſented in the 


Shape of a Child with a Bunch of Grapes in his Hand, 
and ſometimes in the Figure of a Man with a Pyne- 
branch. There is a Reverie of a Medal of Severus 
and Fulia, with the Figure of a Chariot drawn by 


two Panthers, in which there Sits a young Man 


holding a Cup in his Left Hand, and a Tyger's Skin 
in the other; to let us underſtand that Bacchus con- 


quer d the Indies, for he is drawn in a Triumphal 


(Chariot with a Dart in his Hand, and the Enemy at 
bs Fect. The Philoſopher Albricus tells us, That 
ond Varnted Bacchus with a Woman's Face, with 
ken Breaſte, and Horns on his Head, Crown'd with 


AALZEP HON, The Jewiſh Writers be- 
' heve twas an Idol made by the Egyptian Ma- 
| icians, and plac'd in the Wilderneſs to ſtop 
TY this Hraelites March out of ee therefore 
was calld Tjaphon from the Hebrew Root Tſapha, 
Excubare aut Speculari, Baal Speculator, or Baal upon the 
Guardi. * Hoffman. | 14 
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Vine Leaves, and riding upon a Tyger, carrying a 
Pot in his Left Hand and a Bunch ot Grapes in his 
Right. Others Repreſent Bacchus both Male and Fe- 
male, as appears by the Conſular Medals of the Caſſian 
Family, where we have the Figures of Liber and Li- 
bera. Bacchus had à Magnificent Temple at Rome, 
where they Sacrificed He-Goats to him, becauſe they 
deſtroy the Vines. £4 | 
Boe acc ho 1 omibus arts 
Ceditur. Virg. Georg. 11. 3 

To proceed, Tzetzes is of Opinion, That Noah 
liv'd at the ſame time with the Indian Bacchus, and 
the Egyptian Oſiris ; and that Mercurius Triſmegiſtus 
was his Man; That Triſmegifus who was the firſt In- 
venter of Learning and Arts, in which he was In- 
ſtructed by Noah, who let him into the Myſteries of 
the Antediluvian Learning and Mechamcks. The fame 
Author affirms elſewhere, That in the Mountains of 
Tidia, the Pillars of Bacchus are to be ſeen, not the 
Theban but the Egyptian Bacchus, who found out the 
Dreſſing of Vines, and is call'd Oſiris; and is tlie fame 
Perſon with Noah. | | 

Voffins carries on the Reſemblance between the Hi- 
ſtory of Moſes and the Mythology of Bacchus. Moſes, 
ſays this great Man, was born in Egypt; and Orpheus, 
in the Hymns that go under his Name, relates the 
ſame of Bacchus, 55 him the Son ot the Goddeſs 
15s, and affirming him born on the Bank of the Ri- 
vet Nile, where Moſes was expos d. His Nurſes may 
likewiſe paſs for tlc Mother and Siſter of Moſes, to 
whoſe care he was committed by Pharoab's Daughter. 

Moſes ſoon after his Birth was expos d on the Vile 
in an Ark of Bulruſhes. To make the Parallel hold 
here, Pauſanias relates, That the Braſiati in Lacedemon 
affirm, That they took their Name trom a little Boat, 
in which Bacchus was caſt upon their Coaſt, 

Farther, doſes had his Name from being taken 
from the Waters. Now Orpheus in his Hymns or 
Myſteries, gives Racchus the Name of Miſes, and calls 
him Tes, or born of the Waters. 55 

Moſes had two Mothers, one by Nature, and ano- 
ther by Adoption: Now we know Bacchus was call d 
Aiperve, or a Child of two Mothers, becauſe Fupiter 
towed him up in his Thigh; and ſo preterv'd the 
Fetus which came before its time. | 

Bacchus was Educated in a Mountain of Arabia, 
call'd Nyſa, as we are Informd by Diodorus Siculus, 
and others: And Moſes, we know, Liv'd Forty years 
in Arabia before he return d to Egypt, to take upon 
him the Government of the Children ot {frael. Moſes 
likewiſe, 1s well known to have frequented Mount 
Sina, which by a ſmall Tranſpoſition of Letters, 
makes Nyſa ; and 'tis poſſible that Mountain might 
have thoſe two Names. 5 t 

Voſſius allo obſerves, That the Chromicon of Alex- 
andria, upon the mention of Twelve famous Moun- 
tains, has theſe Words, Nu Ewa & ARC. Soinc 
ſay Nyſa was a City that ſtood upon Mount AMeros, 
which in Greck ſignifics a Thigh; and from thence 
came the Fable of Fupiters Thigh. Others think, 
that Nyſa Rood upon the fide ot a Mountain which 
the 2g call Jarketzhar Crura Montts. 3 

Plutarch mentions the Baniſhment of Bacchus, which 
looks very like Moſes s withdrawing into Arabia at- 
ter lie had kill'd the Egyptian. 

The Poet Nowmnus, who has written the Fable of 
Baccſm at large, ſpeaks plainly of his flight into the 
Ked Sea,whith comes up exactly to rhe Hiltory of Moſes. 
Io go on; Moſes tought ſeveral Battcls, and gamd 
ſeveral Victories in Arabia; and thus, to cazry on 
the Reſemblance, Diodorus Siculus repors from, the 
Poet Antimachus, that Bacchus Encoumerd a Potem 
Enemy there, viz. Zycurgus King, of Aralia, who en— 
deavour'd to cut him oft, with all his Aeaades, or 
Bacchs. Gin The 
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The Army of Bacchus with which he over-ran Ara- 
b:z, conſiſted of a mixture of Men and Women, ac- 


cording to Diodorus Siculus And here, to make the 
Hiſtory of the two Perſons agree, we may conſider, 
that Moſes march'd through the Deſerts of Arabia 
with Six hundred thouſand Men, having at the fame 
time a greater Number of Women and Children in 
his Camp. TE 
Orpheus, in his Hymns; Euripides, in his Bacche ; 
and Sophocles, as he is cited by Strabo, deſcribes PBac- 
chas with Bulls Horns upon his Fotchead; which 
ſeem to Repreſent thoſe Rays of Light which came 
from Moſess Face, when he return d from Converſin 
with God. The Jews call'd this unuſual Luſtre Ko- 
ren; from whence the Kies of the Greeks, and the 
Corys of the Latins ſeem to be deriv'd, which is far- 
ther confirm'd by the Latin Tranſlation which ren- 
ders the Original, Quod Cornata eſſet facies Moſic. 


, Moſes firuck a Rock with his Rod, and made the 


Water guſh out: Now Euripides in his Bacche, ſays 
as much of a.Woman in Bacchas's Train; Thyrſum 
autem quædam arripiens, percuſſit petram, Aque proceſſit 
humor. 3 | | | 
One of the moſt Faithful Servants of Moſes was 
Celeb or Caleb, who, when ſent to diſcover the Coun- 
try of the Amorites, was not diſpirited like the reſt 
- of the Spies, but brought back a large Bunch of 
Grapes to encourage the People to the Expedition. 
And thus on the other ſide, the Poets give Bacchus a 
Dog for his Companion, the Hebrew word Celeb ſig- 
e, a Dog. Nonnus likew iſe relates Bacchuss 
Spcech when he preferr' d his Dog to the Skies, and 
made a Conſtellation of him, call'd Mera, or the Lit- 
tle Dog; which contributes to the ripening of the 
Grapes. Orpheus files Bacchus a Law-giver, © wages 

_ attributing to him a double Law; as if he alluded to 
the two Tables, or to Deuteronomy, which is one of the 
Books of Moſes, Laſtly, Vufſmms obſerves, that we 
mult diſtinguiſh between the Egytian or Arabian, and 
the ladian Bacchus; the latter of theſe two being 
Moſes ; and as he takes notice, theſe two Bacchus s are 
the Originals from which the Greeks drew their Copy 


of the Theban Bacchus, who is much Younger than 
their-Egyptian; as, the Indian goes higher up in Anti- 


quity than either of the other two. _ 
E:iſebius obſerves, That Oſiris is the ſame with Bac- 
chus; and Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Cadmus made 
the Baſtard-Son of his Daughter Semele to paſs for the 
Iſſue of T7; and for another Oſiris; and that Or- 
pheus intro 
to Greece. | | 
To proceed to the Mythology of Bacchus; as other 
Fabulous Relations of the Heathen Deities have gene- 
rally a Moral and Hiſtorical Senſe couch d under em, 
this Story of Bacchus refers wholly to Phyſiology and 


Nature. Every body knows, that Wine is under- 


ſtood by Bacchus; for of all the Heathen Idols, there's 
none better known, both with re{pect to its Quali- 
ties and Authority, than this. By Semele the Mother 
of Bacchus, we are therefore to underſtand the Earth, 
which Produces the Vine, and makes it fruitful by 
its Moiſture and Richnels. And whereas tis ſaid, 
that Jupiter enclos'd Bacchus in his Thigh, as ſoon as 
his Mother was deliverd of him; the meaning of 
this Fiction ie, that when the Vine has ſhot out the 
Grape, and carry'd it on to ſome degree of growth; 
a moderate hot Scaſon is then neceſſary to Ripen the 
Bunch. This temperate Heat is repreſented by Fupi- 
ter who run Bacchas into his Thigh, becauſe, as our 
Author will have it, the Degrees of Heat in the Blood 
are more moderate in this Part than upon any other, 
and upon this Account, Fapiter is ſaid to be Bacchas's 
Father. Beſides the Vine , thrives no where but in 

warm Climates, or at leaſt where the Seaſon is mo- 
derately hot; and this ſeeims to be hinted in the Fa- 
ble, where it relates Fapiter's making a Viſit to Se- 
melee For tis ſaid, that upon this occaſion he abated 
the Force of lis Thunder, and made it much more 
wenker than that with which he encounter'd the Gy- 
ants. To conclude ; We may obſerve Bacchus to be 
twice born, or the Son of two Mothers; which dou- 
ble Birth may allude to the Vines being known be- 
tore, and after the Flood, Tis ſaid, that atter Bac» 
rs Mas boru, he was put out io Nurie to the Nymphs, 
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uc'd the Worthip of Oſiris or Diony/ias in- 
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by whieh ſome underſtand a moderate degrer of Mo- 
{ture which agrees with this Plant: But others will 
have it, that the Caves of the Nymphs where Batrhas 
was brought up, are nothing more than the Hog (heads 
the Wine is Tunn'd in; for, to ſpeak intelligibly, 
thele are Bacchus Grotto g. See Engl. Morery, Vol. T. 
Voſſius de Joola. | TE? 
BAHIA de, Todos los Santos," is the moſt conſ1- 
derable Town in Brazil in Bigneſs, good Building, 
Trade and Revenue. It has a good Harbour for Ships 
of the greateſt Burthen; the 1 3 of which is 
guarded with a ſtrong Fort, call d St. Antonio s Be- 
ſides this, there's another Fort fronting the Harbour; 
and built on the Hill on which the Town ſtands. 
The Town, conſiſting of about Two thouſand 
Houſes, has Thirteen Churches in't, not to mention 
Chapels, Hoſpitals, Covents, and one Nunnery. The 
Archbithop has a fine Palace in the Town, and the 
Governor's Palace is a fair Stone Building, and looks 
handſomely to the Sea. By the way, theſe Palaces are 
but 1ndifterently furmiſh'd, it being the Cuſtom both 
of the Spaniards and Portugueſs in their Plantations, 


to affect large Houſes, but not to beſtow much Ex- 


pence about their Furniture, except ſometimes in Pi- 
ctures. The Houſes of the Town are two ar three 
Stories high; the Walls thick and ſtrong, being built 
with Stone, with a covering of Pantile. The Maga- 
zine ſtands on the Skirts of the Town, and is big e- 
nough to hold Two or three thouſand Barrels of Pow- 


Bahia is a Place of great Trade; Captain Dampier | 
takes notice that he tound Thirty great Ships from 
Europe there, beſides abundance of 1mall Craft. Ihe 
Merchants are very Rich, and moſtly Portugueſe, Fo- 
reigners having but little Commerce with them. The 
Chief Commodities that the European Ships bring hi- 
ther, are Linen Cloath, both courſe and fine; iome 
Woollens alſo, as Bays, Serges, Perpetuana's, &c. 
Hats, Stockings, Silk and Thread, Bisket, Wheat- 
Flow'r, Port-Wine, Oyl-Olive, Butter, Cheeſe, Cc. 
They alſo bring hither Iron, all ſorts of Iron Tools, „ 
Pewter-Diſhes, Plates, Spoons, Looking-Glaſles, Beads, 
and other Toys. The European Ships carry from hence 
Sugar, Tobacco, either in Rowl or Snuff: Theſe are 
the Staple Commodities; beſides which, here are Dye- 
woods, as Euſtick, G c. with Woods for other uſes, as 
{ſpeckled Wood, Brazil, @'c. They alſo cn home 
Raw Hides, Tallow, Train-Oyl of Whales, Cc. The 
Sugar of this Country is much better than that which 
the Engliſh bring home from our Plantations ; for all 


the Sugar that's made at Bahia is clay d, which makes 
it much whiter and finer than our Muſcovada, as we 


call our unrefin'd Sugar. The Shjps that ute the 


Guinea Trade at Bahia are ſmall Veſſels in compariton 


of the former; they carry out from hence Rum, Sugar, 
the Cotton Cloaths of Sr. Jago, Beads, Cc. and bring 
in return, Gold, Ivory, and Slaves. The People ot 
Wealth in this Town, beſides the Slaves of both Sexes, - 
whom they keep to do their drudgery, have Men- 
Slaves who wait on em abroad, either running by 
their Horſes ſide when they Ride out, or cartying 'em 


on their Shoulders when they make Viſits near home. 


Every Gentleman or Merchant is provided with things 
neceſſary for this ſort of Carriage. The main thing is 
a pretty large Cotton Hammock of the VWeſt-India ta- 
ſhion, moſt commonly dyed Blue, with large Fringes 
of the ſame, hanging down on each ſide. Thus is car- 
ry'd on two Negro's Shoulders by the help of a Bam- 
bo of about 12 or 14 Foot long, on which the Ham- 
mock is hung, and the Covering comes over the Pole, 


| hanging down on each fide like a Curtain; ſo that 


the Perſon carry'd, cannot be ſeen, unleſs he pleates, 
Having given this Account of the Town of Bahia, 
I ſhall add ſomething concerning the Country, The 
Neighbourhood of Bahia is, for the molt part, pretty 
fat, even Ground: Tis well water'd with Rivers, 
Brooks, and Springs; neither is it unfurniſhd with 
good Harbours. The Soil, in general, is Rich, and 
naturally Planted with good Timber and Fruit- Trees, 
The Savannab's are well tet with Grats, Herbs, ang 
many torts of ſmaller Vegetables ; and being Cult 
vated, produce any thing proper for thaſe hot Coun- 
tries, as Suger-Canes, Cotton, Indigo, Tobacco, Mair, 
Frun-Trees of ſeveral kinds, and Eatable Roots oft all 
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ſorts, Of the ſeveral kinds of Timber-Trees, the Sa- 
piera and Vermiatico are made uſe of in building 
Houfes, and the latter in making Canoa's. The Co- 
meſſerie and Guitteba Trees are chiefly us'd in building 
Ships, and are ſaid to be harder and more durable 
than Oak. Here are alſo three ſorts of Mangrove 
Trees, (viz..) the Red, the White, and the Black : The 
Bark ot the Red Mangrove is usd for Tanning of Lea- 
ther; the Black makes good Plank, and the White, 
Maſts and Yards for Barks. In this Country there 


grows wild, or baſtard Coco-Nut Trees, neither ſo 


lore, nor fo tall as the Common ones in the Eaſt or 
IVeſt-Indies + They bear Nuts like the others, but not 


a quarter ſo big. Here are three ſorts of Cotton Trees 


that bear Silk Cotton. This Country produces great 


variety of fine Fruits; as very good Oranges of three 


or four forts, (one of em being China) Limes in a- 
bundance, P 


gmegranates, Pomecitrons, Plaintains, 
Bonano's, Right Coco-Nuts, Guava's, Coco-Plumbs, 
Wild Grapes, and ſuch Grapes as grow in Europe. 
Here are alſo Hog-Plumbs, 
Sops, Caſhews, Papahs or Mamoons, Manchineel- 
Apples and Mango's. The Sonre-Sop, as we call it, 
is à large Fruit as big as a Man's Head, of a Long or 
Oval Shape, and of a Greeniſh Colour : The out- 
ward Coat is pre / thick, and very rough, with 
| ſmall, ſharp Knobs ; the inſide is full of ſpongy Pulp, 
within which are many black Kernels like a Pumken- 
Seed. The Pulp is very Juicy, of a pleaſant Taſte, 
and wholeſome ; The Tree or Shrub that bears this 
Fruit is Ten or Twelve Foot high, with a ſmall Body, 
The Caſhew is a Fruit as big as a Pippin, pretty long, 
and biggeſt near the Stem growing tapering. Ih 

Tree grows to the bulk of an Apple-Tree ; the Fruit 
18 e and ſpongy when Ripe, full of Juice, and ve- 
ry pleaſant and wholetome ; it grows both in the Ea, 
and Weſt-Indies. The Gienipah, or Gienipapah is a 
ſort of Fruit of the Calabath, or Gourd-kind : "Tis 


about the bignets of a Ducks Egg, of an oval Shape 


and a grey Colour: It has a very tharp and pleaſant 
' Tafte. Beſides theſe, here are many forts of Fruits 
not to be met with elſewhere, as Ariſahs, Mericaſahs, 
Perango s, &c. Avriſahs ave an excellent Fruit, not 
much bigger than a large Cherry: They are of a 
Greeniſh Colour, and have ſmall Seeds about the ſize 
of Muſtard-ſeeds. Afericaſahs are a delicious Fruit, 
and of two ſorts, one growing on a ſmall Tree or 
Shrub, which is counted the beſt ; the other growing 

on a kind of Shrub like a Vine, which they plant a- 
bout Arbours to make a Shade, having many broad 
Leaves: The Fruit is as big as a {mall Orange, round 
and green. Petango's are a {mall red Fruit, that grow 
" alſo oh ſmall Trees, and are as big as Cherries, but 
not ſo globular, having one flat fide, and five or ſix 


_ 1mall proturberances. Here are likewiſe Petumbo's, 


Mungeroo t, Muctiſbams, Fugma's, Otee's, Muſtaran- 
De 2 Te. They Ks a0 plenty of Callavances, 
Pine-Apples, Musk-Melons, &c. Drugs of ſeveral 
ſorts, as Saſafras, Snake-Root, ©c, Here are alſo great 
plenty and variety of wild Fowl, (viz.) Yemma's, 
Maccan t, Bill-Birds, Cyrrecoo's, fc, The Yemma is 
bigger than a Swan, Grey, and Feather d, with a long, 
thuck-ſharp-pointed-Bill. The Biil-Birds are fo call d 
by the Engliſh, from their monſtrous Bills, which are 
as big as their Bodies. The Gerrecoo's are Water-FO wl 
as big as pretty large Chickens, of a bluiſh Colour, 
with thort Legs and Tail. To the Southward of Ba- 
hia there are Oltridges in great plenty, tho tis ſaid 
not ſo large as thote of Ajrick. The and Ammals 
are Leopards, Tygers, Foxes, Armadillo's, Alligators, 
Guano's, Lizards, Serpents ; not to mention Horles, 
Sheep, and other Cattle common in Europe. Their 
Serpents are cither Land or Water-Snakes : The Land- 
Snake is of a grey Colour, and about 18 or 20 Foot 
long: lis not very Venemous. The Water Snake is 
ſaid to be near 30 Foot long. They have likewiſe 
here the Amphisbena, or Two-hcaded Snake, of a grey 
Colour, whole Bite is reckon'd to be incurable. *Dam- 
pier's Voyaget o Nen Holland, Vol. III. See Engl. Mor. Vol. I. 
BA IAD OZ, Pax Auguſta, or Colonia Soap of 15 
the Capital of the Province of Estremadura in Spain : 
*Tis a large Town, and lately fortify'd with a Caſtle. 
It ſtands on the River Guadiana, on the Confines of 
Portugal, 45 miles South-Eaſt from Alcantara, Iis 


uſtard-Apples, Sonre- 


| 


— 


an Epiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop of Compoſtella. 
The Portugusc ſe beſieg d it in 1658, but to no purpoſe. 

BAILIFF Conventual, a Dignity belonging to the 
Knights of Maltha. The Heads or Chiefs of the Eight 
Nations being thus fyl'd, becauſe they reſide in the 
Convent of that Order They have hkewtle Capitu- 
lary or Chapter-Bailiffs; ſo call'd, becaufe they fit in 
the Chapter, and take Place next, the Grand Prior. 
* Memoires d FOrdre de Malte. 


BAILIFEFS. In France, thoſe were ſo call'd why 


e 
had the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Provinces and 


reat Cities, committed to em by their Prince. 

1d much the ſame Power as Earls or Comites had 
under the Carolovinian Line : For when the Crown of 
France was weaken'd by the frequent Deſcents of the 


| Normans, and other accidents, the Earls laying hold 


of the Opportunity, made themſelves Proprietors and 
Lords of their reſpective Earldoms: And having rais'd 
themſelves to this Condition of Independency,they had 
their Deputies or Bailiffs, as they then call'd em, to 
Adminiſter rer in their Dominions. The Kings 
likewiſe had their Bailifts in thoſe Cities which be- 
long d to the Crown. Theſe Bailiffs did not only 
Try Cauſes at their Afizes, but likewiſe took care of 
the King's Demeſn Lands, of the Fines and Fortcitures, 
Eicheats, and ſuch like Advantages belonging to the 
Crown ; and of the Management of all thete they 
were oblig d to give an Account yearly, as appears 
by the Ordonance at Vivarex, in 1319. When there 
happen d a War to break out, or the King's Tenants 
were ſummon d to appear in Arms, the Bailiffs us'd 
to bring the 8 (he their Bailiwick into the Field. 
During their Office, which was but for a Year, *twas | 
not Lawful for them to Purchaſe an Eſtate in their 
Bailiwick without the King's Licence, either for them- 
ſelves, their Children, their Brothers, Siſters, or any 
of their Family, as appears from the Ordonance of 
Lewis IX. And that there might be no ſuſpicion of 
their being influenc'd by Favour or Affection in Try- 
ing of Cauſes, Philip the Fair made a Law, That they 
ſhould not be Elected out of any Place within their 
Juriſdiction. As ſoon as they were out of their Of- 
fice, they were oblig d to continue Forty days in their 
Bailiwick, or elſe to ſend a ſufficient Proxy to defend 
their Adminiſtration, before any Court authoriz d to 
receive a Complaint againſt them, Ex Statuto Ladov.g, 
Anno 1256, & Ex Statuto Philipi Pulchri, A. C. 1303. 
Theſe Bailiffs were likewiſe oblig d to appear in the 
French Parliaments, to Detend, upon occaſion, their 
Proccedings and Judgmeuts in their Courts of Ju- 
ſtice: And therefore in France theſe Bailifts could 
neither be Maſters of Requeſts, nor Members or Jud- 
ges in Parliament, Ex Statuto pro Reform. Regni, Anno 
1302. cap. 8. In England formerly, the Bailiff of the 

undred had the ſame Power under the Lord of the 
Hundred, that the Sheriff had under the Comes or Earl 
of the County. The Bailiff of a Fanchiſe within his 
Liberty, has the ſame Authority with the High She- 
riff, the Franchiſe, as far as it reaches, being out of 
the Sheriffs Juriſdiction. Monſtrelet. Du Freſne. Spel- 
man Gloſſar-Archaol, &c. _ 

*BAKER (Sir Richard) Son of John Baker of 
London, Gentleman, Liv'd in the Seventeenth Century. 
Among feveral other things, he wrote, A Chronicle of 
the Kings of England, from the Time of the Roman Go- 
vernment, to the Death of King James I. & r. And here 
we may obferve, That this Author, malang-n- his 
buſineſs to throw Matters of a Retemblinng Nature 
together, has diſturb'd the Chronology, and tall'n in- 
to ſeveral Miſtakes. This Hiſtory was continued to 
1661, by Edward Philips, extracted moſtly from the 
Papers of George Duke of Albemarle : Afterwards 
Thomas Blount, Barriſter of the Iuner-Temple, Publith'd 
Ammadverſions upon Sir Richard Baker, and his Con- 
tinuator Philips; in which, he has ſhewn thein guilty 
of a great many Errors. Theſe Animadverſions were 
Publith'd upon Sir Richard Baker's Edition of 1671, 
which Chronicle, though Reprinted ſince that time, 
appears no more Correct than formerly. Athen. 
Oxon. Vid. Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 

BALACLA WA, or Balackley, a Town in 
Crim-Tartary, ſtanding on the South-Welt Coaſt. 


Tas formerly in the Hands of the Geno:ſe, who call'd 


it Jamboli, trom the Plenty of Fich in the Nezghbau- 
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ring Sea. 'Tis a ſmall Town, in the Pol. Mon of the 


Turks, who build their Ships and Galleys here. 
*BALBECK, Cuppos'd to be the ancient Heleo- 
polis; ſtands about 32 miles South of Damaſcus in 
Syria. This Town has a moſt Pleaſant and Commo- 
dious Situation, on the Eaft fide of the Valley of 
Bucca. Iis of a Square Figure, enclos'd with a tole- 
rable good Wal], Fortifyd with Towers at equal di- 
ttances: The whole Circumference being about twelve 
Furlongs. As tor the Houſes, the Structure of em is 
very Ordinary. At the South ſide of the City, there's 
a Noble Ruine, being the only Curioſity for which 
this Place is uſually viſited : Twas anciently a Hea- 
then Temple, together with ſome other Buildings be- 
longing to it, all of em extremely Magnificent; But 
in latter times, the ancient Structures have been patch'd 
and piec d up with ſeveral other Buildings, conver- 
ting the whole into a Caſtle, as tis now call'd. Not 
to enlarge upon all theſe Buildings, tis ſuſficient to 
obſerve , that before you come at the Temple you 
pals through a ſtately Archd Walk, or Portico, 150 
Paces long. The Temple-1s an Oblong Square, Sixty 
tour Yards: in length, and in breadth juſt half as 


much. Before its Entrance it had ancientiy a Neo ©, 


or Anti-Temple, Eighteen Vards long; but this Part 
is tumbled down. "Tis encompaſs d with a Noble 
Portico, ſupported by Pillars of the Corinthian Order, 
meaſuring ſix Foot and three Inches in Diameter, and 
about Forty five Foot in Heighth, conſiſting all of 
three Stones each Pillar. The Diſtance of the Pillars 
from each other and from the Wall of the Temple is 
Nine Foot. Ot theſe Pillars, there are Fourtcen on 
each fide of the Temple, and Eight at the end. On 
5 Capitals of the Pillars, there runs all round a 


ately Architrave, and a Corniſh curiouſly carv'd. 


The Gate of the Temple is Twenty Foot wide; tis 
moulded and beautifyd all round with exquiſite 
Sculptures. The Meature of the Temple within is 
Forty Yards in length, and Twenty in breadth : 
Round about the Walls within, are two Rows of 


Pilaſters one above the other; and between the Pila- 


ters are Niches, ſuppos d to be deſign d for the Placing 
of Idols. Ihere are likewiſe ſtill remaining admira- 
ble Carvings in Kclievo, Repreſenting Neptune, Tri- 
tons, Fiſbes, Sea-Gods, Arion and his Dolphin, and 
other Marine Figures. The Roof of the Fabrick is 
wholly broken down. However, take the Temple 
under the preſent Diſadvantages, it appears with a 
{urprizing Air ot Greatneſs, and is a Noble Inſtance 
of the Magnificence of the Ancient Architecture. 
There's another Curioſity. in this Place, not unwor- 
thy a ſhort mention. *Tis a large Piece of the old 


all, which encompaſs'd the Buildings above-men-- 


tion d. This Wall is made of Stones of ſo prodigi- 
ous a Size, that the Natives hereabouts abaibe it to 
the Workmanthip of the Devil. Three of theſe Stones 
ſomewhat larger than the reſt were found, upon the 
Meature, to make Sixty one Yards in length; one 
of em Twenty one; the other two, Twenty Yards 
each: In deepnets they were Four Yards each, and 
in breadth ot the ſame Dimention. * Maundrell's 
5 age from Aleppo to Feruſalem. See Engl. Morery, 
ol. 1. | 


BALDIVIA, a River, Harbour and Country, 
upon the Coaſt of Chile in Southern America, lying 
in 39 Degrees. 46 Minutes beyond the e/£quator, 
At the Mouth ot this River is a {mall Iſland, which, 
it tortity'd, would Command its Entrance; all Vet- 
lels being oblig'd to pats, and repaſs not above a 
| Muxket-thot trom thence. The People of Baldivia 
are much like the reſt of Chile, excepting they are ge- 
nerally more Corpulent. They ſpend their time in 
Idleneis and Pleaiure, with little or no ſigns of any 
Religion. Every Man Marlies as many Wives as 
he pleaies, moſt of which they employ in Husbandry 
and Drudging abroad. They are a Government In- 
dependant ot the Spaniards ; are good Horſemen, and 
when mounted, manage their Lances with great Dex- 
(auty,. The Country is plentifully ſtock d with Sheep, 
Cows, Hogs, Horics, Goats, and tame Fowl; and 
p10duccs good [tore of Peas, Beans, and ſome Wheat; 
Apples, and icveral other torts of Fruits. There was 
a Cuy in this Country call'd Baldivia, Inhabited by 
ihe Castilians, till the Year 1599. when the. Chileſe 
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| chaced em rom thence 3 burnt the Town, and put 
all the Spaniards to the Sword, pouring melted Gold 
down the Governor's Throat when Alive, atid after- 
wards making ule of his Skull for a Cup to Drink in. 
In 1669, Captain Narborongh, afterwards Sir John 
 Narborovgh, iaild in a Man of War call'd the Sweep- 
tales, through the Streights of Magellan; and after- 
wards came aſhore on the South fide of Port Baldi- 
dia; and returning home through the Streights aboves 
merition'd, arrived in England after a Voyage of Two 
Years. Br. ners Voyage to the Coaſt of Chile, &c. 
BALDWIN (---- ) born at Exeter in De- 
vonſhire; was firſt a Schoolmaſter, then an Archdea- 
con; and imagining the laſt Office involv d him too 
much in the World, he turns Citercian Monk in Ford- 
Abbey in that County; where being very remarkable 
for his Auſterity of Life, and exact Behaviour, he was 
choſen Abbot of the ſame Houſe, about a Year after 
his admiſſion. In the Year 1181, he was made Bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, and three Years after on the Va- 
cancy of the See of Canterbury, the Right of Election 
being diſputed between the Monks and Suffragant - 
Biſhops; at laſt they both agreed in the Choice of 
Balduin, to whoſe Promotion, the King allo gave his 
Aſſent. In the Year 1190, Kichard I. marchipg his 
Army into the Hoh Land, took Archbiſhop Balduin 
along with him; who, upon his arrival, found the 
Affairs of the Chriſtians in an ill Condition, the 
Army being much Diſtreſsd by Sickneſs and Famine. 
Here the Archbiſhop did what he could to ſupport 
their Spirits both by his Preaching and his Purſe; and 
by his Viety, Conduct and Charity, had the Chara- 
Cer of a very worthy Prelate. He died in the Camp 
at the Siege of Prolemais, about the Year 1191, after 
he had fat Archbithop near Seven years. He made 
Hubert Biſhop of Salisbury, then 5 his Executor; 
and order d him to diſtribute his Effects among the 
Soldiers at his own Diſcretion. His Temper is ſaid 
to have been ſo very ſweet and inoffenſive, That ſome 
People thought his Lenity and Good Nature was tome 
difadvantage to his Function. It may not be impro- 
per to relate, that this Balduin purchas d the Mannor | 
at Lambeth, of the Church and Biſhop of Kochiſter, 
which has now for a long time been the Principal 
Palace of the Archiepiſcopal See. He was a good 
Divine, a general Scholar, and wrote upon ſeveral 
Subjects. ( viz.) De Dilettione Dei. De Du lici Reſur- 
rectione. De Requie. De Efficacia Divim Eloquii. De 
Salutatione Angelica De Commendatione Fidei. De Sa- 
cramento Altaris ad Bart holomeum Exonienjem Epiſcopum. 
Theſe Works were all Publiſh'd by Bertrandus T fſter. 
Script. Bibliothec. Cifterciens. Tom. 5. Anno 1662. There 
are ſeveral other Works of this Dp in Manu- 
ſcript, mention d by Bale, Pitts, and Viſchius. Bale 
Cent. 3. N. 27. Godwin de Præſulibus Cant. Anglia Sa- 
cra, Vol. I. Cave Hiſtor. Liter. P. I. Os 
BALSAM, or Balſbam (Hugh) was born in the 
beginning of the 13th Centry, He was bred to Learn- 
ing, and preferr d to be Sub-Prior of the Convent of 
El, Upon the Death of William Kilkenny, Biſhop of 
Eh, „King Henry III. wrote to the Prior and Covent 
of Ely, to Recommend Henry de Wingham his Chan- 
cellor to their Choice, urgin ſeveral Reatons to per- 
ſuade em to compliance; But notwithſtanding this 
Intimation of the Kings Pleaſure, the Monks Elected 
Hugh Balſam, as judging him the beſt qualify d for 
that Station. The Perſon nominated by the King 
being thus pretermitted, his Majeſty was very much 
Diſpleas d; Cut down the Timber of the Biſhoprick; 
Deſtroy d the Deer; and order d a great deal of Watie 
to be committed. He likewiſe order d the Monks to 
proceed to a New Election, letting em know, That 
Hugh Balſam, being a Perion of a Narrow Education, 
having liv'd always in a Cloiſter, and unacquainted 
with the Affairs of State, was very much unqua- 
lify'd tor a Preferment of that Nature. Hugh de Bal» 
ſam perceiving the King his 3 took a Journey 
to Rome, to re-inforce his Intereſt. As for Henry 
Ning ham the Chancellor, he was never any more than 
paſſiwe in the matter; and when he underſtood the. 
King was very Earneſt to carry his Point, and had 
commencd a Suit in his Name, without his Know-. 
ledge, he waited on his Majeſty, and entreated him 
nal to awake ule of Force aud Menacing, uor ** | 
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the Monks any farther : For, 17 he, theſe Religious, 
after Addreſſing themſelves to God by Prayer, for his 
Grace and Direction, have choſen a Man better qua- 
lify'd than my ſelf; and God forbid that my Con- 
{cience ſhould be fo far harden'd and deprav'd, as to 
put me upon Invading, as it were, that Noble Bi- 
ſhoprick, and Uſurping e Lens" of another. 
Wirgham being thus commendably averſe to his own 
Promotion, the King cool'd by degrees; ſo that Hugh 
Balſam bringing the Pope's Confirmation home with 
him in 1257, was Conſecrated in October following, 
and fat 28 Years. This Hugh Balſam was the Foun- 
der of Peter-Houſe in Combridee He died in 1286. 
*Godu ins Catalogue of the Biſpops of England, &c. 
BAMF E is the Chief Town in the Shire of Bamfe, 
and is a Royal Borough, where the Sheriff holds his 
Courts. It ſtands in a good Country, and receives 
great profit from the Salmon-Filhing. | | 
'BAMPTON, a Market-Town in Oxfordſhire, 
Fifty fix Miles from London. 8 
BAMPTON, a Market-Town in Devonſbire, 
a Hundred and thirty four Miles from London. 
B AN, (Imperial) a fort of Outlawry in the 
Empire; by vertue of which, the Criminal, if he 
does not ſurrender himſelf in time, is liable to the 
Penalties of High Treaſon. * Hoffman. 
*BANBURY, a Market-Town in Oxfordſhire. 
This Town, about the Year 1125, was fortify d with 
a Caſtle by Alexander Biſhop of London; and after- 
wards, in the Firſt of Queen Mary, advanc'd to the 
Privilege of a Corporation, conſiſting of a Bailiff, 
Twelve Aldermen, and Twelve Burgeſſes, in Conſi- 
deration (as the Charter runs) of their good Service 
done to the {aid Queen Mary, in making a vigorous 
Reſiſtance againſt John Duke of Northumberland, then 
in actual Rebellion. In the Sixth of Fames I. the 
Corporation was ſomewhat alter d in the Form, and 
made a Mayor-Town, conſiſting, beſides the Mayor, 
of Twelve Aldermen, and Six Capital Burgeſſes. 
* Plotts Natural Hiftory of Oxfordſhire. See Morery, 
Vol. J. | | 
BAN CE ERS, call'd Argentarii by the Romans, 
Their Buſineſs was to receive Foreign Coin from 
Merchants or Travellers, and furniſh em with the 
Money of the Countrey. They likewiſe put out o- 
ther People's Money at Intereſt. Sometimes Money 
was Lodeg'd in their Hand, only for Security, with- 
out any expectation of Utury : The Money being kept, 
in ſuch Caſes, in Ca#or's Temple. Theie Argentarii, 
or Banckers, had the Management of Auctions; Con- 
tracts likewiſe were frequently made in their Shops, 
and enter d in their Books, which they were oblig d 
to produce upon occaſion. To go on; Jas part of 
their Buſineis to Examine Money, and Pronounce 
upon the Quality of the Mettal. Dionyſus Halicar- 
naſſeus informs us, That King Tarquin was the firſt 
that built em Shops in the Forum, and gave em the 
Management of Auctions. * Cicer. 1 ad Auguſt. 
Plautus Curcul. Act. 4. Sc. 1, Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. 3. 
Juvenal. Sat. 14. Cc. 
BAN CR | 
Gentleman, by Mar) his Wife, Daughter of John 
AS Brother of Hugh Curnen, Archbiſhop of Dub- 
in. 
in Lancaſhire, September, 1544. He was admitted in 
Chriſts-College in Cambridge, from whence he remov'd to 
Feſus College in that Univerſuy. His Uncle Archbi- 
ihop Curnen gave him a Prebend at Dublin: He was 
afterwards made Chaplain to Biſhop Cox of Ely. He 
Comnenc'd Doctor in Divinity in 1580, about 
which time he officiated in the Family of the Lord 
Chancellor Hatton, by whoie Intereſt he was made 
Prebendary of Weſtminſter : From thence preferr d to 
the Cathedral of Paal, where he was firſt Treaturer, 
and afterwards Biſhop ; and, upon the Death of Arch- 
biſhop Whi:gifr, was Nominated to the See of Canter- 
bury by King Fames I. In the Year 1601, when Ban- 
croft was Biſhop of London, there happen d a great 
Conteſt between the Engliſh Seculars and Jeſuits; the 
Biſhop having a better Opinion ot the firſt, Entertain d 
em in London-Houſe, and furniſh d em with Conveni- 
encies to write againſt their Adverſaries: But the Pru- 
dence and good Nature of this Conduct was cenſure; - 
People in tuch Caſes having generally more Zeal than | 


FT; C Richard) Son of Fohn Bancroft, 


Richard above-mention'd was born at Farmmorth | 


* 


Diſcretion. At the Conference at Hampton Court, between 
the Biſhops and the Purit ans, Bancroft, then Archbiſhop, 
defended the Antiquity of Confirmation; and told the | 
King, That 'twas a Miſrepreſentation of the Church 

of England, to affirm, That ſhe held Bapriſm imper- 
fect without it: He likewiſe ſatisfy d the King about 
the Doctrine and Practice of Abſolntion. He declard 
alſo againſt the Private Adminiſtration of Baptiſin by 
Women or 1 4 ng He was afterwards Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, and died in the 
Year 1610. Though 'twas his Cuſtom to be ſtrict in 
requiring Conformi y to the Church of England, yet 
he was far from being a Perſon of that rigorous, un- 
merciful Temper, as ſome of his Adverſaries repre- 
ſent him; for when a Clergy-man told him he could 
not bring his Conicience to the Rbrick, the Arch- 
bithop ask'd bim, which way he could Live, if turn'd 
out of his Benefice? And the other anſwering, That 
he had nothing but Beggary in his Proſpect; the 
Archbiſhop reply'd, he thould not be thrown upon 
that Uncomfortable Neceſſity, for himſelf would 

rovide for his Maintenance. Wilſon, who wrote the 


3 of King James, charges this Prelate with Co- 
vetouſneſs, in theſe Satyrical Rhymes. 


Here lies his Grace in cold clay clad, 
Who died for want of what he had. 


But how little truth there was in this Imputation, ap- 
pears from the Slenderneſs of the Archbiſthop's For- 
tune; the whole amounting not to above Six thou- 
ſand Pounds at his Death, though he had fat Six 
years at Canterbury, and ſomewhat longer at London; 
neither was he ever obſerv'd to enrich his Relations, 
He gave his Books to the Publick Library in Cambridge. 
His Works are, Dangerous Poſitions Publiſhd and Pra- 
Es d, under pretence of Reformation for the Presbyterial 
Diſcipline. A Survey of the pretended Holy Diſcipline. 
A Sermon, &c. * Athen. Oxon. Fuller, &c. 
BANISHMENT for a Year, or Abannation, 


call'd by the Greeks 'Amw:avnows. This Yearly Ba- 


niſhment us d to be the Penalty of thoſe among the 
Greeks who were guilty of Manſlaughter, or involun- 
tary Murther ; for thoie who kill'd any body out of 
Malice-prepenſe, ſuffer d as Felons, and forfeited their 
Eſtates. During the Term of this Baniſhment, the 
Perſon guilty of Manſlaughter was oblig'd to ſatisfie 
thoſe Perſons, who had a Right to Proſecute him; 
and then he had the Liberty to return after tome Ex- 
piatory Sacrifices : Thus the Law runs, as tis cited by 
Demoſthenes, He that Kills another by chance, let him 
ſuffer Exile for a Tear till he has reconcil d himſelf to the 
Relations of the Perſons ſlain ; and then, after he has ſa- 
tisſied the Forms of Religion, he has the Liberty to Return, 
But this Satisfaction to the Relations was to be made 
within a Year's time : However, If he could agree 
with his Adverſaries before the Sentence pais d, he 
eſcaped Baniſhment, If a Maſter had kill d his own 
Slave, tho he was not Proſecuted, yet by the Athe- 
nian Laws, he was obligd to abſtain from Religious 
Aſſemblies, and to go through a Courſe of Expiation. 
Among the Athenians, the ud ges, call'd the Ephete, 
Tried theſe Cauſes of Caſual Murther, 1n the ſame 
Court where the Areopagite ſat upon thoſe who were 
guilty of Wiltul 3 Now a Man that was 
guilty of Involuntary Murther, was not to be out- 
ragd, when he was out of the Country of the Per- 
ſon ſlain: This Proviſion was made by Draco. The 
Perſons concern'd in this Manſlaughter were Excom- 
municated from Religious Mcetings, and were not 
allow'd to appear in any of the Precincts of the City 
till the Year was out; or if they ventur d, it was at 
their Peril, and they might be Indicted tor Felons. 
Calvin. Lexicon, urid. Claud. Saturnin. I. Singal. de 
Pens Paganorum. Demoſth. c. Ariſtocrat. Antipho Orat. 
C. Choreeut, Petitus Comm. in LL. Attic, Lib. 7. Tit. 1. 
De Sicariis. >] 225 
*BANNERETT, Sir Henry Spelman obſerves, 
That, as formerly a Baron's Eſtate ought to amount 
to Thirteen Knight's Fees, ſo a Banneret could not be 
made who had lets than Ten. Bannerets us'd to be 
made in the Field under the Royal Standard. There's 
a Charter of King Edzard III. concerning the Crea- 
tion of a Banneret; which runs thus; Rex Archiep!- 
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opts, Cc. ſalutem, ſciatis quod cum dilectus & fidelis 
te Geli nus de la Pole, &c. Then there is Ye 
Recital of the Service he had done the King, and the 
Money he had furnith'd him with, Nos igitur ad præ- 
miſſa, &c. We therefore, ſays he, in conſideration of the 
Premiſſes, and likeniſe of the extraordinary 3 the 
gore ſaid William has been, and us ftill at for our Service, 
and the Dangers he has engag d in for us; and it being 
our Will and Pleaſure to raiſe him in his Quality and 
Eſtate, we have thought 1 to honour him with Knight- 
hood, preferrin him to the State and Degree of a Banne- 
ret ; and that himſelf and his Heirs may the more commo- 
diouſly live up to 4 Port and Condition of the Honour above- 
mention d, we have thought fit to grant him an Eſtate of 
Five hundred Marks per Annum, Sc. Thus likewiſe, 
when Edvard IV. made Thomas de Broadſtone a Banne- 


ret, he ſettled an Eſtate of Five hundred Marks upon 


him and his Heirs, it being common in thoſe times 
for a Grant in Lands to pats with the Honour, Spel- 
man Gloſſar. See Engliſh Morery, Vol. I. 5 
BAPTISM: A Sacrament in the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion inſtituted by our bleſſed Saviour; the Admini- 
ſtration of it being lodg'd in the Clergy. The Apo- 
les and Primitive Chriſtians us d Immerſion, eſpe- 
cially in warm Countries; but in the Weſt, where 
the Climate was colder, twas afterwards the Cuſtom 
only to Sprinkle. As to the Repetition of the Im- 
merſion, or not, the Practice was different, ſome 
Churches only dipping em once, and ſome thrice: 
The ſingle Immerſion 
nion of the Divine Effence, and the Trine, to ſignify 
the Three Perſons in the Trinity, and it may be, the 
Three Days continuance of our Saviour in the Grave. 
At this Immerſion, the Names of the Trinity was 
pronounc'd over the Perſon. In the Primitive Church. 
People were frequently Baptiz'd in Rivers; but 1n the 


Reign of Conſtantine, if not before, there were Bapti- 


ſteries made on purpoſe. At this Sacrament, the Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians had Sponſores or Godtathers : They 
likewiſe made 2 ſolemn Renunciation of the Devil ; 
gave in a Confeſſion of their Faith; then, after an 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit, pronouncd by the 
Prieſt, the Perſon to be Baptiz'd went down into the 


Water, and at his coming up, had a Draught of 


Milk mixt with Honey and a White Garment given 
him. There was likewiſe the Sign of the Croſs us d. 
In the Primitive Church, adult Perſons being fre- 
quently Baptiz d, before their Admittance to this Sa- 
crament they were oblig d to a State of Probation, in 
which they were preſent at Sermons, and ſome part 
of the Divine Service, and gave the Church a reaſo- 
nable Security, both as to their Belief, and the Regu- 
larity of their Behaviour, that they were fit to be 
made Chriſtians. As to the time of Baptiſm, twas 
moſt frequently Adminiſtred at Eafter and Whit ſontide. 
Teriullian de Coron. Mil. Cyril. Hieroſ. Cater hes. Cave 
Primitive Chriſtianity, c. 1 
BAPTISM, among the Jews, was of two kinds; 
Thoſe who had polluted themſelves, before they were 
quality'd to aſſiſt at the Sacrifices, were oblig d to pre- 
are themſelves by ſeveral Waſhings and Expiations : 
he other Baptiſm was that of the Proſelites, by vir- 
tue of. which Ceremony, Foreigners were Incorporated 
into the Jewith Religion and Government ; ſuch Per- 
{ons being oblig'd not only to Circumciſion and Sa- 
crificing, dut alſo to the Rite of Baptiſm. Some 
Authors fetch'd the beginning of this Baptiſm from 
Jacob's Order, given to his Family, Gen. 35. 2. But 
others more probably derive it from what was done to 
the Children of Irael in the Wilderneſs, under the 
Conduct of Moſes. Tis mention d in Exod. 13. 21. 
and 14. 22. And this is that which St. Paul, 1 Cor.10.2. 
calls, Their being all baptix d unto Moſes in the Cloud, 
and in the Sea. However this is certain ; The Bap- 
tiſm among the Jews was Adminiſter d ſoon after Cir- 
cumciſion ; ſo toon as the Perſon was in ſome mea- 
ture recover d, there was a folemn Examination pre- 
msd, and while the Perion was baptizing, a Sum- 
mary of their Religion was rcad, three of the Elders 


allating at the Solemnity; his Children likewiſe were || as 


oblig'd to go through the ſame Forms, and all his | made good all the Expectation his-Maſters had gf 


Family of both Sexes. If his Parents were dead, three 
of the Sanhedrim were to {upply their Places; and at- 


telt their Initiation, After thus Luſtraucn, the Pro- 


ing uſed to repreſent the - 
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lelite had tlie Privileges of the Jewiſh Nation) was, 


as it were, tranſplanted into a new Family, and rec- 
kon d and regiſter d among God's People. And. being 
thus wholly Incorporated, there was not only n6 


need of Baptizing any of his Poſterity, but "twas 


counted a great Crime to do it, * Hoffman. 
BAPT IST ERV: The Name ot the Fonts for 
Baptiſm in Churches. Theſe Churches are call'd Bap= 
tiſmal Churches, to diſtinguiſh em from Chapels, which 
have not the Privilege- of Adminiſtring this Sacra 
ment. The Apoſtles and Primitive Chriſtians us d to 
Baptize in Fountains and Rivers, which made Tertut- 
lian affirm, That there was no difference between thoſe 
who were Baptiz d in Jordan by St. Fohn,and thoſe who 
were Baptiz'd in Tyber by St. Peter. The Antiquity of 
theſe Baptiſteries is pretended to be prov'd by the 
Hierarchy of Diony ſius Areopagita : But tis now well 
known, that thete Books are Spurious, and not near 
ſo ancient as that Biſhop. Under the Pagan Empetors 


the Liberty of having Baptiſteries and Churches was 


often reſtrain d; during which time, theſe Fonts were 


often conceal'd in private Houſes, and ſometimes they 


were in the Fields to prevent Diſcovery: But as ſoon 
as the Chriſtians had the freedom to build what Hou- 
ſes they pleas d for Religious Worſhip, the Baptiſte- 
ries were built cloſe by the Churches: For this rea- 
ſon, in a great many places in Hal), there are Chapels 
with Baptiſteries in em built near the Cathedral 
Churches. The reaſon why theſe Baptiſmal Fonts are 
in Chapels near the Cathedrals, 1s, becauſe formerly 
none but the Biſhops had any Authority to Baptize, 
or ſuch Prieſts who in their Abſence had a Delegation 
for that Office. It appears, that Baptiſteries were pla- 
ced in the Churches in France in the Reign of Clowzs, 
the firſt Chriſtian King of that Nation, as we are in- 
formed by Gregory of Tours, where he mentions the 
Baptiſm of this Prince. * Tertul. de Bapt. Gregor. Tus 


ron. & c 


BARBAD A, or Barbuda, a ſmall American Iſland; 


lying in the Northern Latitude of 17 Deg. 30 Min. 


and on the Eaſt of St. Chriſtopher's. 'Tis about 15 
Miles in length, and not quite ſo much in breadth: 
The Air, as in the reſt of the Caribbee's, is agreeable, 
and Temperate ; and the Soil, being generally fruit- 
ful, and ſufficiently ſtocxd with Sheep and other Cats 
tel, might produce feveral good Commodities, were 
it well improv'd. But the Exgliſh and the Natives 
are ſuch Enemies to each other, that, as the latter 
have no Inclinatton, ſo the former are diſcourag d 
from doing their beſt, by reaſon of the frequent In- 
curſions of theſe rc, 6. who, once or twice in 2 
Year, break in upon them with great ao and de- 
troy every thing with Fire and word. his Iſland 
produces great variety of excellent Fruit, (viz.) Ci- 
trons, Oranges, Pomegranates, Grapes, Indian Figs, 
and Coco-Nuts, the Shells of which ſupply the Na- 
tives with Barrels, Tubs and Dithes, the Kernels with 
delicious Meat, and with which they make a Drink, 
which, to ſpeak modeſtly of it, is not inferiour to 
Florence Wine. It likewiſe produces Brazile Wood, 
Ebony, Caſſia, Cinnamon, Pine-Apples, Sugar-Canes, 
Cotton, Tobacco, Pepper, Ginger, Indico, Potatocs,c. 
The Senſible Plant likewiſe grows here, The Natives 
are handſome, and well proportion'd ; their Hair and 
Eyes black; never lame, nor crooked ; But then both 
Sexes are ſo Ignorant and Scandalous, as not to wear 
any Clothes. Theſe Savages die their Skins with a 
red Ointment, and when they have a mind to be 
fine, and make a Figure, they draw black Circles 
about their Eyes with the Juice of Juniper Apples; 

wear a Cap of Feathers; put Rings of Gold, Silver, 
or Tin, in their Lips, Notcs, and Ears; and wear 
Necklaces of Coral, Chriſtal, or Amber. The Pres 
ſent State of His Majeſty's Iſles and Territories in Ameri- 


ca, Cc. 

BARDIN, (Peter) a Member of the French Acas 
demy : He was born at Roan in 1590. His firſt Edu- 
cation was in the Jeluit's College, where he gave 
very early Signs, that he was like to be an cextraordi- 
nary Man; Atterwards his Conduct and his Works 


him, His chief Buſineſs in his Studies was not ſo 
much Learning as Virtue, being lefs ſallicitous to 
furniſh his Memory, than F poli and regulate his 
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Manners. He had an univerſal Genius, and was ca- 
pable of all fort of Learning, but applied lumſelf 
more particularly to Philoſophy and Mathematicks, in 
which he ſucceeded to Admiration, And after havin 
-matle a Collection of what was moſt conſiderable bot 
in Sacred and Prophane Authors, he thought himſelf 
oblig'd to Publiſh ſome part of his Obſervations. 
His firſt Tract was a Paraphraſe upon Fccleſiaſtes, 
which he call'd Penſees Morales: This Book was ge- 


nerally applauded, which encourag d him to Print a- 


nother, which was the Firſt and Second Part of his 
Lyceum ; where drawing the Character of a Perion of 
Principle and Worth, he deſcribd himſelf without 
'the vanity of ſuch a Deſign. He was working upon 
the Third Part when he had the Misfortune to loſe his 
Life at the Age of Two and forty Years. He had the 
Care of Mons Humieres's Education in his Minority, 
and aſterwards was ſo kind as to live with him to 
aſſiſt him with his Advice. Now Bardin ſeeing this 
Lord in danger of being Drown d, ſtept forward to 
Iecure him, without conſidering his own Danger ; 
and while he was doing his utmoſt to diſengage 
Monſieur d Humieres, and working till he was quite 
ſpent, he was carry d off by the ſtrength of the Stream 
into an Eddy, and ſo Drown'd. A Week before his 
Death, he made an Harangue in the Academy, where, 
by the Elevation of his Genius, and the Nobleneſs of 
his Flights, one might almoſt imagine his Soul began 
to diſentangle, and had ſome glimmering Preſages of 
an approaching Remove. Monſieur Chapelain, at the 


requeſt of the Academy, made him this following 


Epitaph; 


Bardin repoſe en paix au creux de ce tombeau, 

Un trepas avance le ravit ala Terre; 

Le liquide Element luy declara la guerre, 

Et de ſes plus beauæ jours eteignit le flambean : 
Mais ſon eſprit exempt des outrages de I onde, 
Senvola glorienx loin des peines du monde, 

Au Palais immortel de la felicet. 

It ent pour but Phonneur, le ſgavoir pour partage ; 

Et quand aufond des eaux il jut precipite, 

Les vertus avec luy firent toutes naufrage. 


In Engliſh thus; 
Here Bardin lies, by ſudden Fate 


His Days were taken from him; 
The Farth and he have no debate, 
= We Jet ; _ | wy 3 
When beſt ſupply d, thus by Sur pri xe 
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But all the Rivers and the Seas. 
Can never drown a Spirit. e 
From paſſive Body, Bardin thus ſet free, 
Mounts to the Regions of Felicity. = 
Fame was his Fancy, Learning his Eſtate; 
Strove to be Good, and next, Cove to be Great : 
Aud n hen the Waters hurryd him from hence, 
There mas a Wreck of Virtue and of Senſe. | 


Thoſe who were acquainted with this Gentleman 
of the Academy, give him a very Honourable Cha- 
racter, and tell us, That his Converſation was very 
agreeable and engaging, and that his Gravity was ſo 
well temper d with good Humour, that his Virtue 
was troubleſome to no body; notwithſtanding his 
Circumſtances did not come up to his Merit, ey 


were caſte and independent enough, eſpecially confi- 


dcring the diſcretion of his Conduct, which kept him 
from ſtooping to thoſe ſervile Compliances, Which 
Cuſtom and common Degeneracy, has almoſt brought 
into Faſhion and; Credit: The Beauty of his Mind 


appear'd in his Stile, which, were it not a little too 


much amplified, would be without exception. Be- 
ſide the Tracts above mentioned, tis ſaid he wrote 
Le Grand Chambelan d France, Printed at Paris, 1623. 
A Book dedicated to the King; and a long Letter 
concerning the Nun's Poſſeſsd at Laudun. Paul Pe- 
lifſon Hiftoire de F Accademie Francoiſe. 

"BARLOW (Wilam) Son of William Barlow Bi- 
ſhop of Chicheſter, was born in Pembrokeſhire in the 
16th Century, Afﬀer having ſpent ſome few years in 
Baliol College in Oxford, he Travelld, and ſtudied 


* 
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Navigation, in which he became a great Maſter, 
About the Year 1573, he took Orders, was afterwards 
made Prebendary at Wincheſter, and at laſt Archdea- 
con of Salzbury, This Mr. Barlow had examin'd the 
Phenomena of the Loadſtone, Twenty year before 
Dr. Gilbert publiſh'd his Book upon that Subject; 
and by thoſe that knew bim, was reckon'd at leaſt 
equal to that Doctor in Diſcoveries of this kind. 
He was the firſt who made the Iuclinatory Inſtrument 
Tranſparent, to be us'd hanging, with a Glaſs on 
both ſides, and a Ring on the Top. This lnftru- 
ment he hang'd in a Compaſs-Box, where with two 
Ounces weight twas made fit for uſe. Secondly, He 
was the firſt that found out the difference between 
Iron and Stecl, and their Tempers for Magnetical 
Ules, which has open'd a Proſpect into the Secrets of 
Magnetiſm, and given aim for making all forts of 
Inſtruments of this kind. Thirdly, He was the firſt 
that ſhew'd the right way of touching Magnetical 
Needles. Fourthly, He Invented the Piecing and 
Cementing of Loadſtones. And Laſtly, He was the 
firſt that gave a ſatisfactory Account, why a Load- 
tone Arm d, was capable of Drawing ſo great a 
Weight. He died in 1625. His Works are, The Va- 
vigator's Supply, Cc. Dedicated to Robert Earl of Eſſex, 
Magnetical Advertiſements ; or divers pertinent Obſerva- 
tions and Approv'd Experiments, concerning the Nature 
and Properties of the Loadſfone, & c. A brief Diſcovery 
of the Idle Animadverſions of Mark Ridley, Doctor in 
Phyſick, upon a Treatiſe, Entituled, Magnetical Ad- 
vertiſements. Athen. Oxon. 
BARNIMUS IX. Sirnam'd, The Pious, Prince 
of Stetin, Younger Son of Bogiſlaus X. After his Bro- 


| ther George was dead, who for Three year together 


had heard Luther Preach, this Barnimus, with his 
Nephew Philip, ſummoning a Convention of the 
States, put down the Service of the Roman Church, 
and publiſh'd a New Form, drawn up by Johannes 
Bugenhag ius. Afterwards, diſpoſing of the Monaſte- 


| ries the Lutheran way, he enter d into the Confedera- 


cy of Smalcald in 1536: However, Iwo years after, 
he refus'd to conſent” to the Diſowning the Chamber 
of Spire. In 1541, his Nephew and he ſettled their 


reſpective Pretenſions to the Principality, and their 


Diviſion of the Church-Lands, and left the Biſhop of 
Cammin and his Prebendaries in their ancient Privi- 
leges ; but with the Condition, that they ſhould go 
into the Reformation. He died in the Lear 1573, 


leaving no Iſſue but Daughters. * Hoffman. 


BARNS, (John) in Latin Barnetius, an Engliſ 
Benediftin, was one of thoſe Roman Catholicks, who 
like Eraſmus, Caſſander, Micelius, Modrevins, Father 
Paul, and many others, Liv'd and Dy 1n the Com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, notwithſtanding they 
complain'd of abundance of Abuſes, and heartily 
wilh'd em Reform'd. This Barns wrote a Bock a- 
gainſt Mental Reſervations, Printed at Parts in 1625, 
and Entituled, Diſſertativ contra A quivocationeñ; 
This Book had the Approbation of the Faculty of the 
Sorbonne, in which Barns is ſtil d Doctor of Divinity, 
Profeſſor of the Engliſh Miſſion, and Principal Afſistans 
for the Congregation of Spain: This Tract was Dedica- 
ted to Pope Urban VIII. but not at all reliſhd b 
the Jeſuits. His Book call'd Catholico Romanus Pacife- 
cus, Printed laſt at London in 1690. in the Appendix 
of the Faſciculus rerum Expetendarum, this Book, I 
ſay, has a great many things in it which come very 
near the Engliſh Reformation. Without queſtion, 
he had a mind to come as near both Churches as 
'twas poſſible, for which the Court of Rowe us d him 
very ruggedly ; tor, notwithſtanding he was a Perſon 
of an unexceptionable Life, he was ſeiz d at Paris, 
had his Habit taken from him, and hurry'd off into 
Flanders; from thence he was ſent to Rome, and put 
in the Inquiſition ; and at laſt remov'd into a Mad- 
houſe, where he died. * Bayle Diction. Hiſjor. 
BARON, (Vincent) in Latin, Baronizs, a Do- 
minican, living in the 17th Century. He wrote ſer 
veral Books; and had for his Adverſary the famous 
Theophilus Raynazdius, This Baron was born at Mar- 
tres in the Dioceſe of Riexx in Gaſcoigny. He was 
Prior of a Convent at Martres, and attcrwards Defi- 
nitor for his Province at a General Chapter held in 


1656, where he modcrated all the Theſes, dean”: to 
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Pope Alexander VII. Theſe Exerciſes were performd 


at Paris, at which Baron gain d himſelf a great Repu- 
tation. He was likewiſe at the Aſſembly, or Meeting, 
where the Pope ſent the Definitors and Fathers of the 
Chapter word, That he was very much troubled to 
ſee the Chriſtian Morality fo ſcandalouſſy deprav'd 
by. the Liberties and Relaxations of ſome New Ca- 
ſuiſts; Exhorting the Fathers to Draw up a new Body 
for Practice conformable to the Doctrine of St. Thomas. 
This Order of the Pope put Father Baron upon wri- 
ting bis Tract upon this Argument. Some time after, 
he was choſen Provincial, and had a Deputation from 
the General of his Order to manage ſome Buſineſs of 


Importance in Portugal; in which he ſucceeded ſo 


well, that the Queen, the Court, and all the Religi- 
ous, gave a publick Teſtimony to his worth: From 
hence he return d to Paris, and died there Fanuar) 
1674. being 70 Years of Age. His Works are, The- 
ologia Moralis, in two Volumes; the firſt Part argues 
againſt the Doctrines of Probability, Adverſus laxi- 
ores Probabilitas; and here he confutes Caramuel, who 
bad wrote four Letters againſt a Diſſertation, inſerted 
among the Commentaries upon the Canon Law, by 
Monſieur Fagnano: This Fagnano held poſitively, That 
no Body ought to prefer an Opinion which he 
thought leſs probable, to one which he thought more 
probable. Caramuel offer d to diſaprrove this Do- 
ctrine, and was confuted by Vincent Baron. Theophi- 
ſus Kaynaudus, the Jeluit, was likewiſe confuted in 
this Treatite: The Caſe was this; Suarez had main- 
tain'd, That twas lawful for a Man to Confeſs him- 
ſelf in a Letter. This Opinion was condemn'd by 
Pope Clement VIII: Now Father Theophilus found out 
ſome Expedicnt, as he phanſy d, to defend his Brother 
Jeſuit againſt the Pope's Cenſure, the Inſuſficiency of 
which Expedients were laid open by Baron. He 
wrrote likewite, Libri Apologetici contra T heophilum Ray- 
naudum, in tWẽ O Volumes, Ottavo, at Paris, Mens 
Santti Auguſtini & Thomæ de Gratia & Libertate, at 
Paris, 1600. Cclavo. Ethica Chriſtiana, two Volumes, 
Ottavo, Keſponſio ad Librum Cardene, Ottavo, L Here- 
fie Convaincue. Panegyriques des Saints. Ethices Chriſti- 
ane Septemdecem Loci, The Congregation for the In- 
dex Expurgatcrius at Rome, in September, 1672, Pub- 
liſh'd a Cenſure of Vincent's Theologia Moralis, and of 
his Libri Apologetici. x Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. &c. 
BARTHOLOMEW (of the Martyrs) a Do- 
minican, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Braga in Por- 
zugal, was born at Lisbon, of a_ ſufficient Family, in 
1514. He was Baptis d in the Church of Our Lady of 
Martyrs, which made him take the Name of that 
Church. After having gone through his courſe of 
Divinity, and Commenc d Doctor, he was made Pre- 
ceptor to Don Antonio, Son to Don Lenis, who was 
Brother to King John III. After having proteſs'd 
Divinity Twenty years, and Diſcharg d the Office of 
2 Miſſionary Preacher to advantage, and manag d 1e- 
veral Poſts in his Order, he was Nominated to the 
Archbiſhopsick of Braga. The Occaſion of this Pre- 
ferment was {omewhat remarkable; Queen Catharine, 
diſter to the Emperor Charles V. and Relict to Don 
Foba III. King of Portugal, was then Regent during 
the Minority of her Grandſon Don Sebaſtian : This 
Princeſs wasa Perſon of great Abilities and Piety ; Her 
Conteſſor, Father Lewis of Granada, one of the moſt 
eminent Dominicans, being Elected their Provincial 
in 1557. He was upon a Viſitation of his Province. 
when the Sec of Braga was vacant by the Death of 
Balthazar Limbo, a Carmelite. The Queen preter'd 
this Archbiſhoprick to Father Lenis of Granada, who 
ictus'd it: Upon this, her Majelty deſir d Granada, 
ſince he would not accept it, to'recommend a proper 
Ferton. This good Monk having beg d God's Afſi- 
+ ſtance to direct him for three Days, waited upon the 
Queen, and mention'd Don Bart olomew of the Mar- 
tyrs to her, to whom ſhe gave the Archbiſhoprick; 
but Bartholomew refuſed this Promotion with great 
Earneſtneſs; neither could the Queen, nor Lewis de 
Granada, find Rhetorick enough to perſuade him, till 
the latter, being his Provincial, was forc d to make 
uſe of his Authority, and threaten'd him with Ex- 
communication, unleis he comply'd : This Violence 
done to his humble and mortify'd Temper, threw him 


into a Fit of Melancholly. which bred a Diſtemper 


| that had like to have coſt him his Lift. He was Con- 


las Antonio. 
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ſecrated in September 1559, in the 45th year of his 
Age, Providence, which ſeems to ive led him to 
the See of Braga, deſign'd him, not only for the Ad- 
vantage of a particular Dioceſe, but to be Serviceable 
to the whole Church, his Virtue being a Pattern to 
all the Biſhops of the World. It was upon this {core 
of his Merit, that he was ſent to the Council of Trent 
in 1567, under Pius IV, where he diſcoverd 10 
much Capacity and Reſolution, that all People there 
lov'd and admir'd him. Twas he that perſuaded the 
Fathers of the Council to begin their Seſſions with 
handling the Point concerning the Reformation of 
the Clergy. In 1563, he went to Rome with the Car- 
dinal Lorraine, where the Pope receiv'd him wi h par- 
ticular Marks of Eſteem and Friendſhip. He diſ- 
cours d betore the Pope and Cardinals with the free- 
dom that became his Character; and having obierv d, 


with ſome difſatisfaction, at a Congregation, that the 


Bithops food bare, whillt the Cardinals ſat cover d, he 
reaſon d the Caſe fo ſtrongly with the Pope, that he 
made him change this Cuſtom, which was 10 much 
a leſſening to the Epiſcopal Character: And here, the 
only Motive of Bartholomew's going to Rome, was to 
get leave to Reſign his Archbiſhoprick; but, the Pope 
retuſing to comply, he went back to Trent, and at the 


Breaking up of the Council, return'd to Braga in 


1564. He continued Archbiſhop till the Pontificate of 
Gregory XIII. and then having got leave to Quit, he 


| retir'd to a Monaſtery of his Order, and died in 1590. 


being 76 Years old. We have extant of his Stimulus 
Paſtorum. Compendium Spiritualis Doctrinæ, and a Ca- 
techiſin in Portugueſe, There are likewiſe fome Tracts 
of his unpublith'd. Father Lewis of Granada wrote 
an Abridgment of the Virtues and good Qualities of 
this Prelate. Afterwards his Life was written at large 
by Father Lewis de Souza, and printed in ſix Books, 
in 1619. There's likewiſe an Excellent Life of this 
Archbithop in French. * Alphonſo Fernandes. Nicho- 
| Spondan. &c. | | 
BASILIUS, Biſhop of Stlexcia in Jauria; The 
Life of this Biſhop is mention'd in the Engliſh Morery, 
Vol. I. That which I ſhall obterve upon him here, 
1s, that Photius, and ſeveral others after him, are ot 
Opinion, That this Baſilius was St. Ckryſ ſtom s Friend, 
ſo often mention d in his Books, De Sacerdotio : In 
theſe Books, St. Chryſoſtom declares how much he 
lovd him; That in their Toush, they had run through 
the Courſe of their Studies together; That they had 
the ſame Maſters ; That their Inclinations and Deſigns 
were the fame; and that all the Circumſtances of 
their Education and Temper, contributed to tortifie 
and perfect their Friendſhip. But notwithſtanding all 
the Care St. Chryſoſtom has taken to acquaint us with 
his Friend Baſilius, in his Books De Sacerdotio, he has 
not been ſo lucky as to ſucceed ; for at this time of 
day at leaſt, tis hard to diſtinguiſh him from the reſt 
of his Name; Socrates was the firſt who miis d the 
Perſon, and led ſeveral others into his own miſtake, 
as George of Alexandria, the Empcror Leo, Nicephorus, 
Calliſtus, Eraſmus, Gc. Now tis ſtrange that all chele 
Authors ſhould over-look the Order ot Time ſo much, 
as to believe, that this Baſilius was the tame with 
St. Bafil the Great, Archbiſhop of Czſarea, ſince tis 
certain this latter was Ordain d Prieſt in 362, which 
was a long time before St. Chryſoſtom was 10 much as 
Baptiz d. Photius pretends, that this Friend ot Saint 
Chryſo/tom is the ſame with Bail Biſhop of Seleucia, 
as we have already obſerv'd ; but when the Circum-- 
ſtances of Time are duly examined, it mult be own'd, 
that he has been no more fortunate than Socrates in 
his Conjecture : For tis not at all probable, that 
Baſilius, who aſſiſted at the Council of Chalcedon in 
the Year 451, could have been Ordain d Biſhop in 
the Year 372; ſince, as I have taken notice already, 
Daxianus, who was his Predeceſſor in the Biſhoprick 
of Seleucia, ſubſcrib d to the general Council of Ephe-- 
ſus, Anno 431. Cardinal Baronius 2 upon twe 
other Baſilius s, one of which was Biſhop of the Ra- 
phanians in Syria, and the other of Byblos in Phenicia, 
and that both of them Subſcribd the General Coun- 


cil of Conſtantinople, Anno 381, The late Author of St. 
 Chryſoſtom's Life is of Ogtanon, That the Friend of this 


Holy Man might por ly be Maximus Biſhop of Se- 
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leuciq; 
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leucia ho was alſo call'd Baſilius, theſe double Names 
being ſometimes in uſe among, the Greeks as well as 
the Latins ; but notwithſtanding this gueſs, I ſhould 
rather believe St. Chryſoſtum s Friend was the firſt of 
theſe. two Baſilirs's mention'd by Cardinal Baronins, 
and the fame who was Biſhop of the Raphanians in 
Syria ; for St. Ge ) 
cerdotio, tells us, That his Friend was Ordain'd by the 
Biſhops of Syria. Baron. the French Author of 
St. Chryſoſtom 's Life, &c. 

B ASIRE (Dr. Iſaac) born in the Iſle of Jerſey, 
in the beginning of the 17th Century; was Educa- 
ted in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he Com- 
menc'd Doctor in Divinity. He was King's Chap- 
lain, and Archdeacon of Northamberland 1n the Year 
1640. When the Rebellion broke out, he retir d to 


Oxford, where he Preach'd frequently before the King. 


In the Year 1646, when the King was forc'd to quit 


the Field, Dr. Baſire travell d into the Streights and 


Levant, to recommend the Doctrine and Conſtitution 
of the Church of England to the Greeks, Cc. Being 
in the Morea, he Preach'd twice in Greek, at a Meet- 
ing of ſome of the Biſhops and Clergy, being re- 
queſted to that Performance by the Metropolitan of 
Achaia. From thence he embark'd for Syria, where 
continuing ſome Months at Aleppo, he made an Ac- 
quaintance with the Patriarch of Antioch. From A- 
leppo he travell'd over Paleſtine, and went to Feruſa- 
lem, where he was very feſpectfully receiv'd by the 
Clergy, and Religious, both of the Greek and Latin 
Church; from the laſt of which, he had the Privi- 
lege of viewing the Temple of the Sepulchre, at the 
Rate, and under the Character of a Priett. And now 
returning to Aleppo, he paſs d the Euphrates into Me- 
ſopotamia, from whence he took a Range to Conſtanti- 
nople in 1653; and ftaying ſome time in this oy: 
he mov'd homeward as tar as Tranſilvania, where he 
was Entertain d by Prince George Ragotzi II. who pre- 
ferr d him to the Divinity Profs or 's Chair. Upon the 
Reftauration of King Charles II. he return'd for Eng- 
land; was re- poſſeſs d of his Archdeaconry, and made 
Prebendary of Durham. He was a Perſon of conſide- 
rable Parts and Learning, and Remarkably Loyal. He 
died in October 1676. His Works are; Deo & Eccle- 
fre Sacrum, or Sacrilege Arraignd and Condemn d by 
St. Paul, Rom. 2. 22. Diatriba de Antiqua Eccleſia 
Bretannicæ Libertate. A Letter to Sir Richard Brown, 
relating bis Travels, and endeavours to propagate the Knon- 
ledge of the Doctrine and Diſcipline, eſtabliſh'd in the Bri- 
tannick Church, among the Greeks, Arabians, &c. The 
Hiſtory of the Engliſh and Scotch Presbytery, &c. The 
Deadman's Real Speech ; being a Sermon Preach'd at the 
Funeral of Biſhop Colin's, &c. * Athen. Oxon. 
BASNAGE (Henry) Son of Benjamin Baſnage, a 
French Proteſtant Miniſter, was born at St. Mere in the 
Lower Normandy, October 1615. He was one of the beſt 
Lawyers that Pleaded before the Parliament in Nor- 
mandy, to which he was adinitted Advocate, or Barri- 
ſter, in 1636. In 1677, he was a Commiſſioner for 
the Affairs of Religion, and . gc himſelf to ſa- 
tisfaction. He was Eminent both for Chamber Pra- 
Ctice and the Bar; and was alſo a good Author as 
well as a good Advocate. The Cuſtumary of Norman- 
dy, publiſh'd by him, with large Notes, in 1678, 
was ſo well eſteem'd, that it has been Reprinted in 
two Volumes, Folio, in 1694. His Treatite De Hy- 
potheſis likewiſe has run through a Third Edition. 
He was a Perſon of grcat Judgment, and had a great 


deal of Fire in his Imagination ; and his Parts held | 


out to the laſt : And netwithſtanding his being of 
the Proteſtant Religion, the Parhament of Normandy 
had a great regard for him. He died at Koan in 1695, 
being Eighty years of Age. *Bayle Diction. Hiftor. 
BASTA C George) a Famous General in the 19th 
Century. He was originally of Epire, but born in a 
Village near Tarentum. He commanded a Regiment 
of Epirotick, or Albanian Horſe in 1579, when the 
Duke of Parma enter d the Low Countries, and be- 
hav'd himſelf ſo well in his Poſt, that, in 1580, the 
Duke abovemention'd made him Commiſſary General 
of the Horſe. There was no conſiderable Action un- 
dertaken in which this Baſta had not a principal Share. 
At the Siege at Antwerp in 1584, he was order d to 
{cour the Field, and prevent throwing in Succours 


_ * , 


in one of his Books, De Sa- 


giera at Francfort, in 1612. 


\ 
into the Place; and in 1538, by 1 the 
Troops that beſieg d Bon, he very much help'd for- 
ward the taking of that Town. He follow'd the 
Duke of Parma into France to afliſt the League, Anno 
1590; and in 1592, he had the Command of the 
Rear-Guard, when the Duke made his firſt Retreat: 
And in 1593, he had a Share in Count Charles Mans- 
field's Expedition into France; after which he made 
ſeveral Campaigns in Hungary; and upon his return 


into the Low Countries, in 1596, he had a very diffi- 
lic 


cult Buſineſs put upon him, which he diſpatchd ve 
honourably, and that was to throw in ſome Previſi- 
ons into La Fere, beſieg d by Henry IV. Never Man 
ſhewed more Conduct than 12 did upon this Oc- 
caſion; but the moſt glorious Part of his Life was 
acted in Tranſilv ania and Hungary. In 1601; he got 
a conſiderable Victory againſt Sigiſmond Battori, who 
had got himſelf elected Prince of Tranſilvania In 
this Fight, the Imperialiſts loſing ſcarce Three hun- 
dred Men, Battori had above Ten thouſand Kkill'd 
upon the {pot ; an Hundred and ten Colours taken 
Forty pieces of Cannon, and all his Bagage. The 
Town of Clayſenburg was belieged ſoon after, and 
fore d to ſurrender ; and here Baſta got rid of a trou- 
bleſome Rival, who went a great Share with him in 
the Honour of the Victory, I mean the Vavoide of 
Valachia, whom he got Aſſaſſinated in his Tent,becauſe 
they ſuſpected he held a private Correſpondence with 
the Turks. The Year after, he finiſh'd Batror/'s ruine 
by the Taking Baſtric, and by the Defeat of Ao/es 
Prince of the Sicilians, inſomuch, that Battori was 
forc'd to beg a Peace, throw up all his Pretenſions, 
and to take it for a Favour to be a Baron in Bohemia, 
In 1603, Baſta gave a ſecond Defeat to Moſes, and 
had glean'd up the remains of his Army in Temeſ- 
ware, if the coming on of the Winter Seaton had not 
made the Siege of that Town impracticable. The 
Severity with which he treated the Proteſtants of 
Tranſilvania the Year aſter, did the Emperor a great 
deal of Diſ-ſervice. The ſame Rigours were practis d 
in Hungary by the Count d Beljoienſe, which made 
Stephen Boſthai run to Arms, and was ſtrong enough 
in a little time to defeat the Imperial Troops Com- 
manded by that Count. Baſti was not in a condition 
to retrieve this Loſs but in tome meaſure; for, not- 
withſtanding by his beſieging Caſſovia, he diſengag d 
the Count d Beljoieuſe, yet he could not carry his Point 
quite through, but was forc'd to rife before the Place. 
In 1605, he had the diſſatisfaction to ice himſelf in 
no condition to prevent the Turks taking Strigonia ; 
but then on the other ſide, he had the good luck, by 
encamping near Comorra, to make an impregnabſe 
Barriere againſt the Enemy, and to Charge them with 
advantage, when they went into Winter Quarters, 
The Peace concluded with the Turks the Year after, 
was the occaſion that we have nothing turther of the 
Hiſtory of George Baſta, excepting that he was made a 
Count of the Bare, However, we mult not for- 
et that he was a good Author, as well as a great 

cer. His Maeſtro di Campo Generale, was Printed 
at Venice in 1606 ; and his Governo della Cavaleria leg. 
* Bayle Dittion, Hiſtor. 

B AST AM, a People in European Sarmatia, 
near the Euxine Sea, Claverius makes em Neighbours 
to the Peucini in Podolia, and the Alani, who livd in 
the Country now call d Lithuania. Ovid, in his Se- 
cond Book De Triſtibus, makes mention of them: 


Hactenus Euxini pars eſt Romanæ ſiniſtri, 
Proxima Baſtarnæ Sauramatæq; tenent. 


BAT E (George) Son of Fohn Bate of Burton in 
Buckinghamſhire, was born in 1608. and admitted in 
New College in 1622, from whence he remoy'd to 
Queen's College, and thence to Edmund-Hall, where he 
took the Degree of Maſter of Arts; and afterwards 
entring on the Phyſick Line, took a Degree in that 
Faculty in 1629. He grew Eminent in his Profeſſi- 
on, and was Chief Phyſician to King Charles the Firſt, 
when Oxford was his Majeſty's Head Quarters. When 
the Royal Cauſe ſunk, or Bate remov'd to Lon- 
don, was made Phyſician to the Charter-Hoyſe, and at 
laſt Chief Phyſician to Oliver Cromwell. Upon the 
Reſtauration of King Charles II. he was made Chief 

| N Phyſician 
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FEY 


Phyſician © that Prince, and Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. His Printed Works are theſe : The Royal Apolo- 
gY ; Or, The Declaration of the Commons 1n Parlia- 
ment, Febr. 11. 1647. canvaſs d. Elenchus Motuum 
Nuperorum in Anglia, &c. printed at Paris in 1649. 
A Second Part of Elencus Matuum, in which the Au- 
thor was aſſiſted by ſome Papers lent him by the Earl 
of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor of England. Dr. Bate 
had likewiſe a Share in compoſing Dr. Gliſſon's Book, 
De Rachitide, ſive Morbo Puerili, Pharmocopeia Bateana, 
ubliſh'd after his Death by F.Shipton, an Apothecary. 
Pr. Bate died in 1669. * Athen. Oxon. 
BATH-MONSTER, a Town 1n upper Hunga- 
ry, which gives Name to the County. It ſtands near 
the Danube, 20 Miles South-Eaſt from Colocza. = 
BA-THS. The Romans had publick and private 
Baths: The publick Baths were ſtately Buildings, with 
diftinet Apartments for Men and Women. At firſt, 
| they were made dark, out of regard to Modeſty; but 
afterwards they beat out Sky-lights. The Baton or 
Bath had a Portico round it, for People to fit or walk 
in till the Bath was empty. On the ſide of the Bath 
there was a Room, in which there were three great 
Ciſterns, one of which was filld with hot Water, 
another with lukewarm, and a third with cold: At 
the bottom of which they laid 1n three Pipes to con- 
vey the Water into the Bath; ſo that thoſe who 
bath'd might turn the Cock, and make uſe of hot or 
cold Wather, as they pleas'd. The Stoves or Sweating 
Rooms were next to the Bathing Apartment. They 
were commonly round, and made with Sky-lights. 
After Bathing, the Ancients us d to be rubb'd with 
perfum'd Oils and Ointments prepard on * — 
They uſually bath d before Supper; none but Debau- 
chees doing otherwiſe. 3 
here are Natural and Artificial Baths: Natural 
Baths, are hot Medicinal Waters proper for the curing 
ſeveral Diſeaſes ; the Names and different Virtues of 
which may be ſeen in Kircher, Bauhinus, Fallopius, 


Rulandus, and others. Kircher reckons up 120 of | 


theſe Baths in Germany, 86 in Tah, 45 in France, 40 


* 


in Spain, 9 in Hungary, 16 in Sclavonia, and 22 in 
Greece and the Neighbouring Iflands. Beckman takes 


notice of the hot Baths of Bath and Buxton, being the | 14 


molt remarkable in England. Thoſe at Baden in Ger- 
many, and at Baden in Switzerland, are the molt cele- 
brated of any in Europe; neither does thoſe at Aigues- 
Chaudes in Auvergne, three Leagues from St. Flour, come 
much ſhort of em. The Baths of Aſenau and Phaners, 
in the Griſons Country, are much eſteem d: They 
have a great deal of Sulphur in em, and are particu- 
larly ſerviceable to Women, and for the curing of 
Hectick Fevers, according to Sprecherus. The Baths 
of Brieg and Leul, in the Country of Falays, are ve- 
ry clear, hot, and N the latter are ſo en- 
compaſs d with ſteep Rocks, that tis hard to get at 
em: The Water comes from five hot Springs, which 
running through Copper and Gold Mines, where there 
is a little mixture of Chalk, are not at all unpleaſant 
to ſmell to. Thoſe of St. Martin in the Valteline are 
very famous for the Gout, againſt Barrenneſs, and 
other cold Diſtempers, according to Gaſper Sirmondus 
and Galerus. There were formerly famous Baths at 
Selimont, a Town upon the Southern Coaſt of Sicily, 
as there are now at Himera, a Sea-Coaſt Town on the 
Eaſtern ſide of that Ifland, at the Mouth of a River 
call'd Himera, between Panormo and Cephaledia. The 
Baths call'd Bagni Sebatini 1 and commonly 
Bagni di Stigliano, in the Eccleſiaſtical State in Itah, 
about 8 Miles from Brattiano, theſe Baths, I fay, are 
none of the moſt inconſiderable. But the Baths of Baie, 
and thoſe of Tivoli, mention'd by Tally, were orna- 
mented with Guildings and fine Paintings, and were 
the moſt magnificent in all Zaly, as may be, in ſome 

meaſure, conjectur'd by the noble Remains of em. 

The Artificial Baths, which were more for Neat- 
neſs than Health, were likewite of two ſorts, for the 
Romans had Winter and Summer Baths. Gordian at- 
tempted to make both ſorts in the ſame Place, but 
was ee by Death, in the finiſhing his Deſign. 
The Emperor Aurelian made Winter Baths beyond * 


Tiber, which at firſt were for none but the Emperors; 


but aſterwards they were ſet open for the uſe of the 
People. The Reſervatories, or great Ciſterns, from 


—— 


whence the Water was convey d by Aqueducts, and 
the Pipes which * off the Water after it was 
made uſe of, were ſo very hard, that a ſtroke with 
Iron would ſcarcely make an Impreſſion. The Floor 
of the Bath was either Glaſs, or fine little Squares of 
Marble, of ſeveral Colours, as were thoſe of Cormn- 
dus and Antoninus: At preſcnt,as Dempſter obſerves, the 
ordinary People call all great Palaces at Rome, Therme, 
in. imitation of Diocleſian and Antoninus s Therme, Se- 
neca tell us, that Baths were the Invention of the 
Age he liv'd in; but Pliny makes em older, and re- 
ports, that they were firſt contriv d by one Sergius, 
who liv'd in the time of Pompey and Mithridates ; 
Linnen not being worn by the old Romans as it was 
aiterwards, they had occaſion to bath frequently, to 
clear off all the Sweat and Soil of their Bodies. Af- 
ter the ute of Baths was brought in, the Ediles had 
the Charge of em, both to build em in proper 
Places in the Town, and to keep em in repair. Pliny 
Junior informs us, that the Hour for Bathing was 
Eight in the Evening in Summer, and Nine in Win- 
ter; and that a little before the time, People usd to 
walk in Summer in the Sun without any Clothes, 
| when there was no Wind ſtirring. After Bathine, 

they us'd to play at a fort of Tennis, all Baths ha- 
ving one of theſe Tennis Courts built near em on 
purpoſe. The Romans were fo pleas'd with Bathing, 
that the Emperor Commodus would ſometimes take this 
Diverſion eight times a day, whereas the Lacedemo- 
nians, who were not ſo voluptuous a Nation, were 
contented to waſh themſelves in the River Eurotas. 
The Baths had three Rooms or Apartments; the ſirſt, 
hot, for Sweating ; the ſecond, juſt warm; and the 
third, cold. The Emperor Severus order d, That Wo- 
men {ſhould have a diſtinct Bath from the Men, tho 
Commodns left em to the liberty of being together. 
Tis true, Spartian makes this Diſtinction an Order of 
the Emperor Adrian s. There were twelve ſtately 
Baths at Rome call'd Nymphea, that of Alexander Se- 
derus being the moſt magnificent. Rofinus Antiq, 
Rom. lib. I. cap.1 4: * in Paralepom. Vitrus. lib. ö. 
cap. 10. Baccias, lib. 7. de Thermiſ. Senec. Ep. 90. Plin. 
lib. 9. cap. 59. Plin. Fun. Lib. 3. Ep. 1. Capitolin, in 


ark. artial. lib. 6. &c. 
BAUSKE, a ſtrong Ly in the Dutchy of Gar 
land. * Connor's Hiſtory of Poland. 

B AUTO, was Conſul with Arcadius in the Year 
of our Lord 335. Symmachas wrote the 15th and 16th 
Epiſtle of his Fourth Book to him; and St. Auguſtin 
mentions him in his Third Book againit Petilian. 
Fac. Gothofred. in Philoſtorg. lib. 11. cap. 6. Furatus in 
Ny 15. lib. 4. Symmach. i: To 

EAU LIEU (Lew le Blanc Sieur de) a Mini- 
ſter and Profeſſor of Divinity at Sedan in the 17th 
Century, and a very valuable Perſon both for his 
Learning and Probity. A great many of his Theſes in 
Divinity were collected after his Death, and printed 
in England, there being likewiſe a ſecond Edition of 
'em in 1683. He dy d in February 1675, and was 
much eſteem d by Marſhal d Fabert Governor of Se- 
dan, who was one of the greateſt Genius of his Age. 
Some of Beaulieu or Le Blanc's Sermons were printed, 
at Sedan in 1675: But here we are not to expect the 
beſt of his Talent, for his Theſes were his Maſter- piece; 
here he writes with great Perſpicuity, and goes to the 
bottom of ſome of the moſt important Queſtions in 
Divinity, making it his chief Buſineſs to diſpel thoſe 
Miſts in Controverſy, which have made ſo many Au- 
thors fall foul upon each other before they were aware: 
Le Blanc therefore makes up to the State of the Que- 
ſion, clears the Ambiguities, and ſhews that a great 
many Diſputes lie ny A in the Miſunderſtanding of 
Words. Tis hard to be imagin d how much he ſuf- 
fer d upon this ſcore among ignorant People, who 
fancy d that he deſign d to kad the French Proteſtants 
back to the Church of Rome; theſe People, being either 
afraid the Grounds of Diviſion ſhould grow leſs, or 
out of an ill Cuſtom of interpreting Things to the 
worſt Senſe, or being ovyer-credulous of thoſe, who 
love to miſconſtrue their Neighbours; theſe People, 
for ſome of the Reaſons above-mention'd, repreſented 
Monſieur d Beaulien as a falſe Brother, and that he 
went too far in the buſineſs of Reconciling, projected 
by Cardinal Rjcheliew. To conclude with him; he 
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was born at Pleſſii Marli (where his Father was Mini- 


bY, and died at the Age of 60 Years. * Bayle Pitt. 
T11/ror. | | 
3B EAUMONT (Francis de) Baron Des-Adrets, 


a French Gentleman, very famous for his Courage and 
Military Exploits in the Civil Wars of France. Tis 
ſaid, Catherine d Medicis put him upon revenging 


himſelf upon the Duke of Guiſe, and ſuffer d him to 


gain an Intereſt among the Huguenots to put him in a 
condition to do the more Diſſervice to that Duke in 
Dauphine. The Duke of Guiſe being Governor of 
this Province, had made his Creature, £4 Motha 
Gondrin, his Lieutenant-Governor. Beaumont, Or Des- 
Aljets, imagining he could not begin his Deſign 
more luckily than by ridding his Hands of this Gen- 
tleman, held a private Correſpondence at 7 alence, and 
manag d the Matter ſo dexterouſly, that La Moth 
Gondrin being overſet with a Mutiny, was ſtabb d in 
cold Blood: Thus Valence was the firſt Town the Ba- 
ron Des-Atrets made himſelf Maſter of. And now 
he riſe conſiderably ; for the next day aſter the Inſur- 
rection, he was 85 Adminiſtrator for the Hugo- 
nots, with the Expectancy of a more ample Commiſ- 
ſion from the Prince of Conde; upon this, his Ambi- 
tion got ground apace; for underſtanding his Hygo- 
not Friends had made themſelves Maſters of Lions, he 
immediately went thither, put the Government of 
the Place into his own Hands, without troubling 
himſelf whether it was likd or not. With a Body 
of 500 Men he defeated 3000, which St. Vital march d 
into the Neighbourhood of that Town, to deſtroy 
the Forrage. He plunder d I Force, {c1zd upon Du 
Pont St. Eſprit, and entering the Country of Avignon 
in a formidable manner, had without doubt carry d 
the Capital, and ferv'd it as the Pope's Troops ſery d 
Orange, if he had not receiv'd News about a League 


from Avignon, that the Romaꝝ Catholicks had poſſeſs d 


cc 


themſelves of Grenoble? Upon this he immediately 
poſted thither, and terrify'd the Catholick Troops to 
that degree, that Maugiron, who commanded em, was 
glad to ſcour off into Savoy. Grenoble quickly fell in- 


to Beaumont's Hands, who usd the Town much bet- | 


ter than they expected; for, to be plain with him, he 
had frequently made a very ill natur d and cruel uſe 
of his Advantages. The Victory which he gain'd 
upon the Count d' Sure at Vaurias made him Maſter 
of Orange, and the County Venaiſſin. And now 
Avignon was once more frighted. To go on with 
him; he routed the Pope's Troops, enter'd Provence, 
and overturn'd every thing that oppos d him: How- 
ever, his Succeſs was daſh'd with ſome Misfortunes, 
ſome of em occaſion d probably by the Jealouſy of 
his Party, particularly the Duke of Nemours, after 
his being fred to rile before Lyons, defeated the Ba- 
ron Des-Adrets twice: However he durſt not charge 
him a third time, but thou pit it more Adviſeable to 
attempt the bringing over this formidable Proteſtant. 
They undertook to gain the Baron, both by Promiſes 
and Threatnings, making him believe that he had 
reat Enemies among thoſe of his own Party ; and in 
fine, they ſtagger d him ſo far, that the Prince of 
Conde began to ſuſpect him more and more, and in 
the Concluſion, they ſecur d his Perſon at Romans, 
January 1563. Here he was detain in Priſon, till 
the Peace which happen d in the ſame Year enlarg'd 
him; and now he return d to his old Roman Catholick 
Religion, and took the Field againſt the Proteſtants, 
but without rhe leaſt Succeſs ; for he did not ſeem to 
be a General of the ſame Caution, Activity, Courage, 
and Preſence of Mind, which he was before. How- 
ever notwithſtanding all his fine Qualifications when 
he headed the Proteſtants ; notwithſtanding this] ſay, 
they look'd upon him as no better than a ſort of a 
Goliah, who caſt a blemiſh upon the Armies of Iſrael, by 
his Barbarity to the Enemy. To conclude with him ; 
his Reputation grew tarmih'd in lus old Age, and he 
ſeem' d to ſet in a Cloud. * Varillas. Maimbourg Hiſt. 
du Calvin, Allard vie du Baron Des-Adrets, Bayle 
_—_ Hiſtor. Vid. Engliſh Morery, Vol. I. under 
Aadrets. | | TA 
BEBRIACUM, or Bedriacwn : Soine will have 
it Caneto, *Twas a Village in the Mantuan, upon the 
River Oglio, where it receives the Chieſe, It ſtands 


þetwgeu Cremona and Mantua. "Tay tagzquy tor a 
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Battel between Otho and Vitellius; and ſoon after for 
another between Vitellius and Veſpaſian. * T acit. Haff 


man. 13 
BEC ANCELD (Ihe Council of ). This Sy- 
nod met Anno Dom. 694, Withrid, King of Kent, being 
preſent at it. "Twas held under Bert huald, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, There were ſeveral Decrees paſſed in 
this Council. Theſe Orders run in the King's Name, 
in which he declares, Firſt, That he had learned from 


the ancient Tradition of the Holy Fathers, that 


« twas not lawful for any Lay-Perſon to ſeize any 
Eſtate which had been Conſecrated to Religion: 
«© For if tis Injuſtice to wreſt any Man's Fortune 
from him which he poſſeſſes only by a Civil Right; 


it muſt, 4 fortiori, be a flaming Piece of Antiquity 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


of the Danger of ſuch a Practice; We, in the 
Name of Almighty God, Adjure and Injoyn all 
our Succeſſors, Kings, Princes, and all the Laity 
whatſoever, that none of em ſeize the Revenues or 
8 8 of any Church or Monaſtery founded 
“ by me, or any of my Predeceſſors, and for ever 
© conſign d over to God, and Religious Uſes. 
On the other hand, we are rather to be govern'd 
by the Canons; and when any Prelate, Abbot, or 
Abbeſs, happens to die, the Archbiſhop of the Pro- 
vince muſt be inform'd of it, that his Advice and 


cc. 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


a Succeſſor, and that none of the Functions aboye- 
mention d, ſhould be preterr'd without the Examina- 
tion and Conſent of their Metropolitan ; neither js 
the King's Order or Authority at all requiſite in this 


Earls, Generals, Noblemen, Judges, and ſuch other 
Secular Quality; but it belongs to che Archbithon 


cc 


e to Govern the Cbuiches of Gol to due Biden 


ce ö 


riors; to chuſe em I ſay, and to admonith em 


“ leſt any of Chriſt's Sheep, that Eternal Shepherd. 
LY ſold miflake their Way. y 5 oy 3 
will therefore that this Conſtitution be always 


obſery'd in all the Churches of our Kingdom. 
For the future therefore, We grant the Privilege to 


from the Incumbrances of Lay Tenures, and all Pay- 
ments due to the Crown, that they may be in a 
better condition to diſcharge their 8 and 


3 effectually intercede for the Remiſſion of our 
Sins. 5 


or any other Perſon whatſoever, ſhall contradict, 
or endeavour to ſet aſide the Decrees of this Coun- 
cil, let him know himſelt depriv'd of the Benefit 


64 of our Lord's Body and Blood, and Excommunicated 


“ lution in this Yo nor the next, unleſs he make 


« Satisfaction for his Fault, in ſuch a Method as th 
« Archbiſhop ſhall enjoin him. ; 


| © Let the Original of the Decrees of this Council | 
| © be always kept in Chriſt”s-Church, Canterbury. ” 


The Subſcriptions are thus: 
Ego Withridus auxilio Chriſti Rex hiis Legibus Conſtitu- 
tis pro me, & Warburga Regina, itemque Filio noſtro Al- 
rico e | 
Ego Brit hal dus Gratia Dei Archiepiſcopus hit Legibus 
Conflicts ſubſeripſi. | 
— This Council was afterwards confirm'd by 


Synod at Clofeſho (or Cliff) held Anno D 


f 5 m. 742. 
thelbald King of the Mercians being preſent, toge- 


the great 


ther with Gehbert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and le- 


veral other Biſhops. 
2 * 5 * * 3 4 | 
e ing of the Mercians, for Soal 
Health, for the Projperi cf my K * and ped of 5 
gard to the Venerable Archbiſhop Cuthbert, ſubſeribe and 
confirm the Grant following, (V1z.) That no Perſon what- 


ſoeder ſhould deny the Franchiſes, Pre-eminences 


ditions and Privileges due to the Church of Gig! 2 
that Holy Church, and all the Lands beten to it, . 


1 
be free from all the Servitude and Incumbrances of ; cond 


2 excepting the Payments. for an Expedition, a 2 


for the building why and Cafiles, Lie 
And it 7 of the Kings our Succeſſors, any Biſhops or 
Princes, ſhall attempt the ſetting aſide, or overthrowing 


this 


to plunder the Living God --- In Conſideration 


Conſent may be conſulted about the Promotion of 


matter. It being the Royal Prerogative to make 


Abbots, Abbeſſes, and ſuch other Religious Supe- 


the Churches of our Kingdom of being diſcharg'd 


« And if any King our Succeſſor, Biſhop or Abbot, 


in ſuch manner, that he ſhall neither receive Abſo- 
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his Order and Settlement, let him expect to give an Ac- 


count of it to God Almighty at the dreadfal Day of Fudg- 
ment. * Spelman Conctl. Vol. I. 

BECKLES, Ninety Miles diſtant from London. 
Sce Vol. I. This ion was given by Sir John 
Leman, in the Reign of King James theFirſt, 

BEER, a Town in Paleſtine, not far from Naploſa, 
or the Old Sychem : Iis the Place to which Fotham: 


retreated, to ſecure himſelf againſt his Brother Abi- 


melech. Tis likewiſe ſuppos'd to be the ſame with 
Michmaſh, mention d 1 Sam. 14. The Town is plea- 
{antly ſituated, on a gentle Aſcent. At the bottom 
of the Hill it has a Jarge Fountain of excellent Wa- 
ter, which gives the Town its Name, In the upper 


pa of which, there are the Remains of a Church- 


built by the Empreſs Helena, in Memory of the Bleſ- 
{ed Virgin, who (to ſpeak in St. Lake's Language) 
going in queſt of the Child Jeſus, ( Lule 2. 24.) 
came to this City, and not finding our Saviour in the 
Company, ſat down weary and diſconſolate in the 
Place where the Church now ſtands. * Mazndrels 
four ne) from Aleppo 10 Fergſalem. | . 

" BELLAMORESKOY Leporie, a Province in 
Muſcoꝛ y, lies at the bottom ot the Bay call'd the 
White Sea, or Bella-More, extending from the 64th to 
the 68th Degree of Latitude, and round about all the 
Weſt and North-Weſt Coaſt of that Bay. The Coun- 
try is barren, the Air extreme cold, and the Inhabi- 
tants a rough-hewn, unpoliſh'd People: And in ge- 
neral, the whole Country, both with reſpect to Peo- 
ple, Soil, and Climate, is much like the Swediſh Lap- 
land. There are ſome Towns in it, the chief of which 
is Soma, on the Frontiers of Cargapol, and at the very 
entrance of Lapland, ſituated on the White Sea, 1n the 
Jatitude of 64 Degrees. More North, on the ſame 
Sea, ſtands Keretti, Latitude 66 Deg. 30 Min. Om- 
bay ſtands on the oppoſite Shore on the fame Bay, 
20 Leagues to the North-Eaſt ; and Kandalax more 
Northward, at the very utmoſt Northern Shore of 


the ſame Bay. * 4 new Syſtem of Geography, Cc. 


BELLA Y, (Wilam of) commonly call d the 
Sieur 4 Langey, was Brother to Cardinal John du Bel- 
lay. He ſhew'd himſelf a Man of Courage upon ſe- 


vera! Occaſions, and was much admur'd for his gene- 


ral Experience, and the Prudence of his Conduct: 
King Francis the Furſt made him his Vice-Roy in Pied- 
mont, where he took ſeveral Towns from the Impe- 
rialiſts, and where the Marquis du Gzaff, tho his Ene- 


my, gave him the Character of the beſt General of 


his time, He had been in ſo many Battels, and ſo 


fatigu d with Service, that he was almoſt a Cripple at 


laſt. He was, for a Soldier, a Man of Learning and 
Elocution, as appears not only by the Embaſhes he 
was employ'd in, but likewiſe by the Tracts he wrote, 


of which the Reader may ſee a Catalogue in La Croix 


du Maine & du Verdier V auprivas. His Hiſtory of 


France was one of the moſt conſiderable of his Tracts. 
Take him altogether, and he may ſeem to have de- 


{ery'd this Epitaph: | 
Cy gift Langei qui de Plume & d Ep e 


A ſurmonte Cicero & Pompèe. 


Tis thought Joachim de Bellay, his Couſin, made him 
this other Epitaph in a Diſtich: 


Hie ſuus eft Langer nil ultra quere viator, 
Nil melius dici, nil potuit brevis. 


* Paulus Fovins, Thuanus, Brantome Mem. des Capit. 


Frano. Cc. 


BELLAY, (Joachim dy) Lord of Gonnor, Ca- 


non and Arch-Deacon of Paris, was one of the ſame 
Family with him laſt mention'd. He was much e- 


ſteem d for his Poetry in the Reigns of Francis the 
Firſt and Henry the Second, which made Scevola de 
St. Marthe ſay of him by way of Character, That he 
was no leſs conſiderable for his Wit, than for his Fa- 
mily. His Fancy was ſo copious, and his Expreſſion 
lo eaſy and natural, that he may be ſtil d, The Ovid 
of his Age. His two Books upon the City of Rome 
were particularly valud, and to was his Complaint, 


„ Which, he made at Rome when he was in the Family 


0. the Cardinal his Kinſman: Some other Pocms 


2 N 
ah, 


likewiſe which he wrote at the inflance of Margaret 
ot France, Dutcheſs of Savoy, were much eſteem'd: 


His Muſe was not altogether lo fortunate in Latin as 


in French. He died in Fanuar) 1560, at the Age of 
37 Years. * Thaan. Hiff. lib. 36. St. Marthe in Elog. 
Det. Gal. Cc. 1 

BELL EA U, (Remi) a French Poet, born at No- 
gent ! Ritroy, a Yown in Perche. He Jiv'd in the Fa- 
mily oft Kenatas of Lorraine, Marquiis of d EIbeuf, Ge- 
neral of the French Galleys, and attended him in his 
Expedition to fraly and elſewhere in 1557. This 
Prince valued Belleas ſufhciently for his Courage, but 
more for his Genius and Parts, which made him in- 
truſt him with the Education of his Son Charles of 


Lorraine, who was the Firſt Duke of Elbenf. Belleau 


was one ot the Seven Poets that made the French Plei- 


ades, He wrote ſeveral Pieces, and, as Scevelg de 


St. Marthe obſerves, his Paſtorals were written with 
o much Art and Genius, and his Images were ſo na- 
tural and lively, that he ſeems to paint the Things he 
deſcribes. He wrote an excellent Poem of the Nature 
and Difference of Pretious Stones, He died in the Year 
1577. Paſſeratius made him the following Epitaph: 


Non infletus abis ocelle Vatum, 

Te fletum Heſperii Diuque flebant 

Sed plus Heſperis dolent Evi, 

Et jam Divitibus tument lapillis : 

Quin Magn ille metus ſubeft Dolori 
Audito interritu ſui Poete ; 

Ne Gemma in Lachrimas liqueſcat omni. 


* Thuan. Hiſt. St. Marthe, Lib. 3. Elog. Tc. Y 
BELLEGARD, (Perroton de 5 Lari) lived in 
the Reigns of Francis the Firſt, and Henry the Second: 


Had Iſſue, Koger St. Lari Marſhal of France, common- 


ly call'd, the Mareſchal de Bellegard. This Roger was 
deſign'd for a Churchman, but his Inclination being 
for the Profeſſion of Arms, they «et him take his 
Phancy. When he was no more than Captain, he di- 
ſtinguiſhd himſelf very handſomly upon ſeveral Oc- 
caſions. After the Death of the Marſhal de Thermes, 
his Uncle, which happen'd in 1562, he was ſoon pre- 


ferr d to conſiderable Commands. He procur'd him- 


{elf the Patronage of the Sieur de Gondi, atterwards 
Duke de Rets, who eſteem d him much tor his Coy- 
rage and Perſon, and got him preferrd at Court, 
where, in a little time, he had the Command of the 
Order of Calatrava in Gaſcoigny given him. Bellegard 
did good Service in Guienne and Languedoc in the time 
of the Civil Wars. In 1562, he threw himſelf into 
Toulouſe, to defend it againſt the Hagonots, and, in 
1565, he join d a Body of Volunteers, who went to 
Maltha to preſerve that Place againſt the Attack of 
the Turks : At his return, he follow'd the Duke of 
Anjou's Court, who was afterwards King Henry the 
Third, by whom he was made Colonel of the Infan- 
try: He ſervd this Prince at the Siege of Kochel in 
1573, and attended him to Poland. Some little time 
after he retur d into Pied mont, and being inform d of 


the Death of King Charles the Ninth, and that King 
| Henry the Third was upon his Journey from Poland? 
| he prepar'd the Duke of Savoy and the Republick of 


Venice to give the King a proper Reception, and after- 
wards went to meet hum as far as Carinthia, The Kin 

receiv'd him with a great deal of Kindneſs, and ag 
ſoon as he came into his Dominions, made him Mar- 


| ſhal of France by Letters Patents, granting him a Pen- 


ſion at the fame time of 30000 Livres per Annum; but 
he did not continue long in Favour, tor having ſome 
troubleſome Commiſſions put upon him vhich ſuccee- 
ded unluckily, he grew much diſſatisfy d, and retir d 
into Piedmont, where he had all along kept a private 
Correſpondence with the Duke of Sawyy. And here 
he found an opportunity to make himlelt Maſter of 
the Marquifate of Saluſſes, having expell'd Charles de 
Birague, who was Governor there: This Bulineis made 
a great Noite at Court. The Queen Catherine de Me- 
dicis, who had lately an Interview with the Duke of 
Savoy at Grenoble, made a Viſit to the Marſhal de gel- 
legard at Montlextl, near Lyons, in 1579. And here 
ſhe pretended to be ſatisfy d with the Reaions alledg'd 
by the Marſhal in his Juſtification, and made bim a, 
new Grant of the Government of Sælaſſes, it being 


nat 
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—— 


not in her Power to take it away. And now Belle- 
2474 took upon him the Title of the King's Licute- 
nant-General beyond the Mountains, but enjoy d this 
Honour not long, for a few days after he died ſud- 
denly of Poyſon. *Brantome Mem. des Capit. France, &c. 

B ENBECU LA, one of the Weftern Iſlands of Scot- 
Lend, lies directly South from North-Vift, from which 
tis about Two Miles diſtant. 'Tis about Three Miles 
over, and Ten in compaſs. There's no Venemous 
Creature here. The Cattle, Corn, Fiſh, Amphibious 
Animals, &c. are much the ſame with thoſe of North- 
Vit. Mack-Neill of Barra is the Lord of the Iſland: 
He provides Husbands and Wives for his Tenants ; 
and when any of them are grown old and paſt their 
Work, he takes em into his own Family, and main- 
tains em during Life: And in caſe ot the Tenants 
Cows die by the Rigour of the Seaſon, he makes good 


the Loſs, by furniſhing an equal Number. * Mr. Aar 


tin Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſles, &c. 

BEN OULL an Engliſh Factory on the Coaſt 
of Sumatra, ſituated 50 or 60 Leagues to the South- 
ward of Indrapore, and lying in about Four Degrees 
South Latitude. About a quarter of a Mile from the 
Sea, ſtands a ſmall Indian Village cloſe by the River. 
The Houſes are low, and all built on Potts, after the 
Malayan manner. The Fruits of the Country are 
much the ſame as at Achin and Malacca, (vix.) Limes, 
Oranges, Guava's, Plantain's, Bonano's, Coco-Nuts, 
Mango's, Mangeſtans, Cc. The Natives are ot, a 
ſwarthy Complection, like their Neighbours of Achin. 
They live together in Towns, and conform themſelves 
in their Habit, Diet, Language, and other Cuſtoms, 
to the Malayans, and profeſs the Mahometan Religion. 
The chief Vendible Commodity in this Country is 
Pepper, which thrives well on all the Coaſt. "Twas 
this Trade that drew our Engl Merchants to ſettle 
here: For after Bantam was loſt, the Engliſh were at a 
loſs for this Spice; And therefore being invited by 
ſome of the Raja's of the Country, the Factory of 
St. George took Poſſeſſion of Bencouli about the Vear 


1685, tho the Dutch did what they could to prevent 
em. This Factory is defended by a Fort. Dampier, 


Vol. II. Part 1. . 
BENE DIC T Us, C Levita) livd in the IX th 
Century, and wrote the Capitular of Charles the Great, 


Anno $19. An Anonymous Autohr gives this Character Th 


of him, which Pithæus has Tranſcrib d into the firſt E- 
dition of the Capitular of Charles the Great. Benedictus 
Levita (ſays he) of the Church of Mentz, made a Col- 
lection of ſeveral Royal and Synodical Conſtitutions, Ex- 
trafted from the Memoir, 1 by Ricoltus Archbj- 
ſbop of Mentz, who repair d the Monaſtery of St. Alban, 
and preſided in the Synod of Mentz, under Charles the 
Great. After the Abbot Auſegiſus, who was the firſt 
Publiſher of the Capitular of Charles the Great and 
Lewis the Gedly, this Benedictus undertook the Work; 


and, to the ſomewhat imperfect Collection of Anſegi- 


ſus in Four Books, added a Supplement of Three 
Books of his own, in which he interted ſeveral Capi- 
tula, or Conſtitutions, beſides the Emperors above- 


mem ion'd, as we may fee in his Preface at the head of 


his Collection: And here the Vth Bock being the firſt 
of Benediftus's Supplement, contains CCLI Regula- 
tions or Laws. The Sixth CCCXXX. The Seventh 
CCCLXXII. After theſe there are ſeveral Appendixes, 
the firſt of which contains LXXX Regulations or Ca- 
itula. The Second XXV. The Third LXXIX. The 
Fourth CVIII. And in the cloſe of all, there are XX 
Capitula or Conſtitutions of Charles the Great, and of 
his Son Lewis ; concerning which, conſult Pithæus in 
the place above-mention'd, and Ger. von. Maſtricht. Hiſt. 
Furiſ. Eccleſ. Num. 192. Tc. Blondel ſuſpects this Be- 
a:dittus Levita to have counterfeited the Decretal Epi- 
ſtle⸗ of the firſt Popes under the Name of 1jdore Mer- 
cator. 

* BENEFICES. This Term is generally taken 
for all Eccleſiaſtical Livings, whether Dignities or 
others. In the beginning of Chriſtianity, the Goods 

of the Church conſiſted moſtly in Offerings, which 


were all depoſited in the Biſhops Hands; Three Parts 


of which were by the Apoſtles Canons to be given to 
the Clergy, and towards the Reparation and Furniſh- 
ing of the Church ; and the Fourth diſtributed in 

arity to the Poor. In Procets of time the Church 


—- 


was endow'd with Lands, and furmſh'd with a ſet- 
tled Revenue. Now, by the old Canons, no Man 
could be Ordain d to two Titles, nor by Conſequence 
have more than one Benefice: But the Revenues after- 
wards being ſunk, cither by the Calamity of War, 
or Inundations ; and not being ſufficient tor a ſuita- 
ble Maintenance, twas allow'd tor one Perſon to hold 
two Livings ; yet upon Condition that he ſhould of- 
ficiate in both of em. This Practice was begun in 
tavour not of the Perſon Benefic d, but of the Pariſh, 
which, becauſe twas not ſufficiently endow'd for a 
Prieſt to be confin d to it, might have the Advantage 
of his Office. There was ſometimes, and that not 
without Reaſon, Plurality of Livings granted to Per- 
ſons of Extraordinary Merit, for the Encouragement 
of Learning, and to put em into a better Capacity of 
doing Service to the Church. Theſe Preferments were 
ſometimes held in (mmendum; which Proviſion was 


firſt begun upon the following Emergencies: For the 


purpoſe; When War, Mortality, or ſuch other Mis- 
tortunes, delay d the Election or Preſentation of a 
Churchman; In this caſe, the Ordinary or Superiour 
us d to recommend {ome Perſon of Probity and Worth 
to take care of the vacant Living, till a Rector was 
provided. Now this Commendatary who had a Living 
of his own, was to be no other than a Sequeſtrator as 
to the Revenues, preſerving 'em only for the next In- 
cumbent : But afterwards, theſe Perſons, under the 
claiming of Neceſſity or Recompence, us d to convert 
the Profits to their own uſe : And therefore, to pre- 
vent Inconveniencies this way, there was a Regulation 
made, That Commendums ſhould not laft above Six 
Months : But the Popes, by the Plenitude of their 
Power, exceeded theſe Limits, and Commended for a 
longer time, and at laſt during the Lite of the Com- 


fits of the Living. 


mendatary, giving hun the Liberty to enjoy the Pro- 


To Commendun;s we may add a word or two 


concerning Unions: This Expedient was practis d 
when a Church was demoliſh'd, or the Revenues 


uſurpd; In which caſe, that little which remain d 


was, together with the Charge, transferr'd to a neigh- 
bouring Pariſh, and ſo made one Benefice. The 
Queſtion being put by the Council of Trent, Whether 
Pluralities were forbid by the Law of God or Man? 

ole who maintain'd Reſidence to be by the Law of 
God argued, That Pluralities were prohibited by the 
ſame Law, and by Conſequence that the Pope could 


not give a Diſpentation. Others, who are more mo- 


derate, held Pluralities unlawful only fo far as they 
were forbidden by the Canons. * Canon. Apoſtol. Fa- 
ther Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, Lib. 2. Whar- 


ton concerning Pluralities. See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 


BENSON, or Beneſingtune, call'd by Cambden the 


King's Town. Cæaulin III. King of the Weft Saxons, 
a. it from the Britons about the Year 572. It was 
kept Two hundred Years by the Succeſſors of this 
Prince, till they were diſpoſſeſs d by Offa King of the 
Mercians. * Camden Britan. Plott's Natural Hiſtory of 
Oxfordſhire. | 

BERE, a Market Town in Dor ſetfhire, Ninety two 
Miles diſtant from London. c 


B ERK LEV, (Sir Wiliam) Deſcended from the 


Ancient and Honourable Family of the Berileys, liv'd 
in the XVIIth Century. He was a great Traveller, 
much eſteem d for his Experience and Abilities ; and 
in 1646 was ſent into Virginia, where he did conſide- 
rable Service in preſerving the Engliſh from being de- 
ſtroy'd by the Natives. In Conſideration of his Me- 
rit, he was, upon the Death of Colonel athens, 
made Governor of that Country ; 1n which Poſt he 


continued till 1676, when being ſent for into Eng- 


land, he died ſoon after. He has written, A Deſcription 
of Virginia, in Folio. 
Force, Collected out of the Aſſembly-Kecords, and Revis d 
and Confirm d by the Grand 4 [embby, March 23. 1661. 
"Twas Printed at London in 1662. Fol. Athen. Oxon. 

BERKELEY, (Wikam) a Baron of this Realm, 
is Son of Sir John Berkeley, of Bruton, in the County 
of Somerſet, deſcended from the molt Noble aud An- 
cient Barous Berkeley of Berkeley Caſtle, which Sir Fohn, 
for his ſucceſsful Services to King Charles the Firſt and 


Second, was by the latter, during his Exile, created 


Baron Berkeley of Stratton in the County of * 
2 A 


The Laws of Virginia now in 
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Anno 1658. After the Reſtauration, he had ſeveral 


Employments ; and in the Year 1670 was made Lord 
Licutcnant of Zeeland, where he continued near three 


Years, and was afterwards ſent Ambaſſador into 
France, and to on eng ; and toon after his return 
from thence died, Ano 1678. By Chriſtian his Wite, 


Daughter of Sir Andrew Riccard, Preſident of the Eaji- 


India Company, and Widow of the Lord Kenſington, 
he had Iſſue Four Sons, Charles deceaſed, John the late 


Lord, Maurice who died young, William the preſent 
Lord, and a Daughter call'd An. The Arms ſome- 
what near that of the Earl.of Berkeley, as being colla- 
terally deſcended of the fame Family, are Gules, a 
.Chevrom-Ermin between Ten Crofles Argent. 
BERNARD de Bibienne, d Unce or de Divitio, 
Cardinal and Biſhop of Conſtance in Normandy, liv d 
in the beginning of the XVIth Century : He was 


Educated at Florence, where, being taken notice of 


for his Induſtry and Improvement, he was entertain d 
by Lan rence de Medicis, who, perceiving him a Man 
of Parts and Detert, made him his Secretary, and at- 
ter wards Governor to Cardinal John de Madicis, his 
Son, whom Pope Ianocent VIII. had prefer d to the 
Cardinalate, being very low in his Minority. Ber- 
nard de Bibienne acquitted qumſelf very handiomely in 
this Employment, appearing very forward upon all 
Occaſions to do his utmoſt to ſerve the Family, and 


his Endeavours were ſo well underſtood, that when 


Fohn de Medicis, i. e. Leo X. was made Pope, he gave 


this Bernard a Cardinal's Cap in the Year 1514. under 


the Title Sancta Marie in Porticu. Afterwards this 
Pope employ'd him in ſeveral Negotiations ; firlt he 
ſent him as Legate to the Army rais d againſt the 
Duke of Urbin, to the Emperor Maximilian and elſe- 
where: And in the Year 1518, he went Legate into 


France, to perform a Croiſade of Holy War againſt the 


Tura. He made a magnificent Entry into Paris, and 
found King Francis I wholly diſpos d to undertake an 
Expedition againſt the Infidels: This appears by a 
Letter ſent to Cardinal de Medicis by this Legate, 
which is the ſame which Belle Joreſt has Tranſlated in- 
to French. Here it appears that the French King ot- 
fer d a Quota of Forty thouſand Men, which he de- 
ſien'd to command in Perſon, which had been effe- 
ctually done, if the Pope and Cardinal de Medicis had 
not diſcourag'd the Enterprize by their unreaſonable 
Diſtruſt and ſecret Caballing againſt France. Bernard 
de Bibienne, who forcfaw the unhappy Conſequences 
of Meaſures fo injudiciouſly taken, thew'd his Diſlike 
of it with great Freedom and Sincerity in his Letters 
to Rome; but this Liberty, how reaſonable ſoever, 
was not well taken there; neither was it long before 
the Cardinal was made deeply ſenſible he had gone 
too far; for upon his coming to Rome in very good 
Health, he died toon after in November 1520. is 
{aid he was Poyſon'd ; and Paulus Fovius will have it 
that this Doſe was given him in an Egg. The French 
King was very much troubl'd for his Death, having a 
great Eſteem for him, and not long before 1 him 
the Biſhoprick of Conſtance in Normandy : By which 
it appears, that Guichardin s Pen is not always impar- 
tial, otherwiſe this Hiſtorian would not have told us, 
that Bernard de Bibienne was no Friend to the Intereſt 
ef France, We muſt not forget that this Cardinal 
wrote ſomething in Poetry ; and that having a greater 


in the Amplutheatre. They were generally Males 
actors that gave em thele Diverſions. + Now the 
Conditions of the Combat were extreamly ſevere ; 
tor 'twas not ſufficient for a Man to kill one or two 
Bears, Lyons, or Leopards, to bring them off, bnt he 
was oblig d to fight freſh Beaſts till he fell in the En- 
counter: And therefore Aulus Gellius makes it an ex- 
traordinary Favour, in the Caſe of Androcleus, that 
his. Life was granted him. *Tis true, ſometimes Peo- 
ple were tir'd tor this Sport, or ventur'd upon it to 
ſhew their Manhood, which is commonly done in 
the Mogol's Country, it being look d upon as the 
ſhorteſt cut to Honour and Preferment; but, for the 
molt part among the Romans, none but Perſons con- 


Beaſts in the Amphitheatre. Now twas very ſeldom 
that a Man could get the better of a Bear or Lyon ; 
but, on the contrary, ſometimes Two hundred Men 
were kill'd by the ſame Lyon. Preclara Edilitas, tavs 
Tully, Unus Leo Ducenti Beſavi (Acer. in Orat. pro Cat. 
From whence we may underſtand that a great many 
Men fought one after another with the fame Lyon, Cc. 
This Fighting with the Beaſts beginning in the Mor- 
ning, thoſe Malefactors that were laſt upon the Ca- 
lendar were reſerv'd till Noon: Theſe were call'd Ae 
ridiani, and forc'd to encounter the Wild Beaſts with 
nothing but a Sword in their Hand, without any De- 
fenſiwe Armour; for which reaſon Seneca, comparing 
the Butchery of theſe Men with what was done in the 
Forenoon, tells us that the Cruelty of thoſe Diver 
ſions were meer Compaſſion and gocd Nature in re- 
{pect to this. This Fighting with Wild Beaſts was a 
Puniſhment frequently executed upon the Chriſtians : 


tious of the Honour. The Lex Cornelia de Sicariis 
ſeems to have been the Law the Romans procceded up- 


em, were the Crimes parcicularly charg'd upon the 


lian Law was, that the meaner ſort of People ſhould 
be thrown to the Wild Beaſts. (Lib. 3. Sett. 5. D. ad 
L. Corn. de Sicar.) The Chriſtians therefore being of- 

tentimes Perſons of {lender Condition, and reputed of 
ill Fame and Character, tis no wonder to find em ex- 
pos d in the Amphitheatre. Further, if any Perſon 
extraordinary remarkable for Strength of Body, or 
| Reputation in his Profeſſion, were condemn'd to the 
Wild Beaſts, the Emperor's Pleaſure was ask'd about 
em, to know whether he would order em to be 
brought up to Town, to divert the Romans in the Ca- 
pital of the Empire. (Leæ 31. D. de Panis.) By Ver- 
tue of this Law, Petitus is of Opinion, Ignatius was 
brought out of Aſia to Rome. Nov theſe Criminals 


time when Hunting was repreſented in the Amphithea- 


St. Polycarp might have a Lyon let looſe upon him, the 
P roconſul told them, it could not be, becauſe the Hunting 
Diver ſiont were over, which occaſion d that Saints be- 
ing burnt at the Stake. ( Euſeb. Hist. Eccl. cap, 15.) 
Thus that Maturus Sanctus, Blandina and Attalus, 
] mught be legally murther d this way in the Amphi- 
theatre, there was a Hunting Entertainment given by 
the Magiſtracy, as the fame Hiſtorian tells us from 
the Letters of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. But 


Value for Virtue and Merit, than any other 1ort of | the Chriſtians were not only. thrown to the Wild 


Greatneſs and Diſtinction, he made an Offcr to the 
famous Painter Raphael Urbin to be one of his Rela- 


tions, and Marry his Niece, which Raphael civilly de- 


clin d, having no great fancy for Matrimony, and 
living in hopes of being a Cardinal himſelf. Bebo 
in Ep. Lib. 7. 10. 13. 16. & in Hiſt, Gnichardin, Lib. II. 
12. Paul. Fov, in Eleg. Belle-foreſt, Victorellus, Vaſſari, 
aconius, &c. f 5 20 
B ERS EL L O, Brixellum, a Replay and City in 
Gallia Ciſpadana, which Suetonius and Pliny call Brixil- 
lium. It Rands upon the Po, over-againſt Viadana, 
Eight Miles from Parma to the North, Twenty cight 


from Cremona to the Welt, and Seventeen from Kegio. 


to the South-Weſt. The Koman Emperor O:ho died 
here, after the Battel of Bebriacum, (now Cornet.) 
where he conteſted with Vitellius for the Empire. 


BESTIARII. So thoſe were eall'd' by the X- 


mans who were condewn'd v0 fight with Wild Beaſts 


Beaſts to be difpatch'd, but ſometimes only to be 
' ſnapt at, and buten a little, to try if they could 
ſhake their Fortitude this way, and make 'em renounce 
their Religion, *Sueton. in Claudio, cap. 34. Senee, 
Epiſt. 7. Iren. adverſus Hereſ. lib. 5. cap. 28. 17 Hiſt, 
Eccl. la, 3. & lib. 4k Arnob, adverſus Gent, lib, 1. Cc, 
Mandeſio, Itiner. Indie. See Amphitheatre, | 
| DETHESDA. To what has been faid already 
concerning this Pool, I ſhall only add, that Tertalliau 
and St. Cyril obſerve, That the Miraculous Vertuę of 
it was but of a ſhort Date before the Incarnation, 
when Prophecy ceas'd among the Fews ; and that, at- 
ter the Eftuſion of the Holy Ghoſt in the Day ot Pen- 
tecoſt, it ſignify d no more than common Water: Ta 
| which we may ſubjoin, that Jeſephus and Philo Fur 
| dexs, who wrote after our Saviour, take no notice of 
it.. Tertullian goutr: Fudæot, cap. 13, Cyril in Fohan, 
lib. 2. Hefſman, See Engl. Mort, Vol L "A 
Q. BETRA- 
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victed of Capital Crimes were turn'd to the Wild 


The famous Ignatius ſuffer d this way, and was Ambi- 


on: For the Murder of Intants, and feeding upon 


Primitive Chriſtians. Now the Penalty of the Carne- 


were not thrown to the Wild Beaſts, unleſs at the 


tre; and therefore when the Croud baul'd out that 


"%. woe * _ 
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BETRANTIO, or Vetranio, a Biſhop of Tomo: 
upon the Exxine Sea, famous for being the Place of 
Ovid's Baniſnment. This Prelate was a zealous Oppo- 
ſer of Arrianiſm, and was a great Sufferer for his 
Conſtancy under the Emperor Yalens. * Theodoret. 
Hit. Eccl. lib. 4. cap. 35. 

_ BIALOG ROD, or Ali-erman, a ſtrong Fortreſs 

in Beſſarabia, ſituate near the Black Sea, at the Mouth 

of the Neiſter. Seme take this to be the ancient Ty- 

ras, plac'd by Ptolomey at the Mouth of the Meiſter, 

and which Herberſtein and others call Moncaſiro; but 

tis more probable that, upon the old Brass being 

quite deſtroyed, this Town was built near it. * A 

co of Geography, &c. See Akerman, Engl. Morery, 
Vol. I. 


BIBLE. (The Exgliſb Tranſlation of the) ohn 


de Treviſa, who liv'd in the Reign of King Richard II. 


and was a Secular Prieſt, Tranſlated the Old and New | 


Teſtament into Engliſh, at the Requeſt of Thomas Lord 
B:rckeley ; and having no publick Warrant for this 
Undertaking, he juſtify d himſelf by the Precedent of 
| Venerable Bede, who turn'd the Golpel of St. Fohn 


into the Saxon Language. In the Year 1534, Tiadal's 


Engliſh Tranſlation of the New Teſtament was brought 
hither from Antnerp, and charg'd with a great many 
Errors by the Bithops ; upon which, there was a Mo- 


tion made in the Convocation for an Engliſh Tranſlation | 


of the Bible to be ſet up in all Churches. This Mo- 


tion, tho vpposd by Gardiner and his Party, ſuc- 


ceeded at laſt, and was Printed at London in 1538. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer wrote a Preface to it, and King 
Henry VIII. ſet forth his Injunctions to all Incumbents 
to provide one of theſe Bibles, to ſet it up publickly 
in the Church, and to exhort all Perſons to read it: 
And where they met with any difficult Places, they 
were not to determine the Senſe, but to refer them- 
ſelves to their Religious Guides. 


In the Reign of King Edward VI. Mr. Fuller men- 


tions another Tranſlation of the Bible, Printed in Two 
Editions; the firſt in 1549 ; the other in 1551 ; but 
neither of em divided into Verſes, Theſe Two Edi- 
tions Mr. Fuller tells us he ſaw. In the Second Year 
of Queen Elizabeth, the laſt Tranſlation was review'd 
by ſome of the moſt Learned Biſhops, which is the 
Reaſon it was call'd The * Bible. | 
To proceed ; At the Confe 

in 1604, there was a Reſolution taken for a new 
Tranſlation of the Bible, which Deſign was executed 
in 1607: The Number of the Tranſlators being Forty 
ſeven, thrown 1nto Six Diviſions, and ſeveral Books 
aſſign d em, which I ſhall mention, together with 
their reſpective Places where the Tranſlators reſided. 


Dr. Andrews, Fellow and Maſter 


Weſtminſter 10. of Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge; 


then Dean of Weſtminſter. 


Dr. Overal, Fellow of Trinity Cal- | 


425 Maſter of Catherine-Hall in 
ambridge; then Dean of Saint 
5 Rack 's, afterBiſhop of Norwich, 
„Dr. Seravia. | 
8 Dr. Clerk, Fellow of Chriſt-Colleg 
oſhua to the In Cambr age. 

7000 Book of 5 Dr. Leifeild, Fellow of Trinity-Col- 
"the Chronicles lege in Cambridge, and Parſon of 

excluſively. St. Clements Danes. 

Dr. Leigb, Arch-Deacon of Mid- 

dleſex ; Parſon of All Hallows 
| Barkin, | | 

Mr. Burleigh. 
| Mr. King. 
Mr. Thomſon. | 
Mr. Beadwell of Cambridge, and Vi- 
car of Tottenham near London. 


Te | ya 1 00 Fellow of E 
; r. Richardſon low of Emma- 
Cantbridge 8. nuel, afterwards D. D. and Ma- 
71 of Peter- Honſe and Trinity- 


e. | 

| My. - Rolle afterwards D. D. and 
| Maſter of Emmanuel. 

Mr. Dilling ham, Fellow of Crit. 


* 


College. 


8 


8 


rence at Hampton- Court 


— — 2 


From the Firſt Mr. Audrens, afterwards D. D. Bro- 
of the Chronicles | ther to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
with the reſt of & and Maſter of Jeſus-College. 
the Story and | Mx, pe Vice-Maſter of Tri- 
the Hagiogra- | nity-College. | | 
pha, viz. Job, | Mr. Spalding, Fellow of St. Fohn's 
Pſalms, Pro- | in Cambridge, and Hebrew Pro- 
verbs, Canticles, | feſſor therem, | 
Ecclefraftes. Mr. Bing, Fellow of Peter- Houſe jn 
| Cambridge. 


(Dr. Harding, Preſident of Magde. 
len- Cullege. 
[Dr Reywolds Preſident of Corpus 


| Chrifti-College. 

Dr. Fil, Rector of Exeter-Col- 
The Four Great- | lege, and King's Profeſſor. 

er Prophets, I Dr. Kilby, Rector of Lincoln-College, 
with the La- and Kegius Profeſſor. | 
mentations, and | Mr. Smith, after D. D. and Biſhop 
the Twelve Leſ- | of Gloceſter. "Twas he that wrote 
ter Prophets. | the Preface to the Tranſlation. 


Oxford 7. 


Mr. Brett, Rector of Quainton in 
Buckinghamſhire, 
Mr. Fairclowe, 
Dr. Daport, 1 of Ely, and 
Maſter of Feſus- College. 
Dr. Branthwaite, Matter of Gonville 
and Caius College, 5 
ve Radclyffe, Fellow of Trinity-Col- 


| 1 ege. 
The Prayer of Mr. Ward, of Emmanuel, afterwards 
Manaſſes, and | D. D. Maſter of Sidney-College, 


Cambridge 7. 


the reſt of the! and Margaret Profeſſor. 


Pa. | Mr, Downs, Fellow of St. Fohn's- | 
| 1 College, and Greek Profeſſor. 
| Mr. Boyſe, Fellow of St. Fobn's- 
4 College, Prebendary of Ely, &c. 
| Mr. Ward, Regal. after D. B. Pre- 
. bendary of Chicheſter, &c. | 


| The Places and Perſons agreed upon for the Greek, 
with the particular Books by them undertaken. 


Dr. Ravs, Dean of Chriſt-Church, 

Oxford, | afterwards Biſhop of London. 
Dr. Abbott, Maſter of Univerſity- 

College, afterwards Archbiſhop ai 


The Four Go- Canterbury, 


ſpels; the Alt, [Mr Eades. 


, e, Nir wil 
__ JPY: | | Dr Peryn. 
Dr. Ravins. 

UMr. Harmer. 


According to Dr. Burnet's Lift, the Diviſion above- 


mention d ſtands thus: (Viz. 


Mr. Dean of Chriſt- Church. 
Mr. Dean of Wincheſter. 
Mr. Dean of MWorceſter. 
2 Mr. Dean of Windſor, 
Mr. Savill. | 
Dr. Perne. 
Dr. Ravins. 
_ 1 Mr. Havina. 


Weſtminſter 7. [ Dr. Barlowe, of Trinity-Hall in Cam- 
| bridge, Dean of Cheſter, and af- 
terwards Biſhop of Lincoln, 
The Epiſtles of Dr. Hutchinſon, 
St. Paul; the e Dr. Spencer. 
Canonical Epi- Mr. Fenton, 
ſtles. I Mr. Kabbet. 
| | Mr. Sanderſon. 
Mr. Dakins. 


Now for the better managing this great Underta- 
king, they govern'd themſelves by the following Rules; 


I. The ordinary Bible read in the Church * 
monly call'd the Biſhops Bible, to be follow d 6 og 


little alter d as the Original will permit. 
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ters, with the other Names in the Text, to be retain'd 
a8 near as may be, accordingly as they are vulgarly 
us d. 1 

II. The Old Eccleſiaſtical Words to be kept, Cv. 
65 Word Church not to be Tranſlated Congregation, &c. 


When any Word has divers Significations that 
E whack tas been molt commonly us d by the 
Eminent Fathers, being agreeable to the Propriety of 
the Place, and the Analogy of Faith. 


V. The Diviſion of the Chapters to be alter d not 
at all, or as little as may be. | 


VI. No Marginal Notes at all to be affixed, but 


ds, which cannot without ſome Circumlocution 
be fo bügel and properly expreſs d in the Text. 


VII. Such Quotations of Places to be Marginally 


ſet down, as are proper for Reference of one Scripture 
to another. 


Every Perſon of each Diviſion to take the 
99 . Chapters, and having Tranſlated or 
Corrected em by himſelf, all the Diviſion are to meet 
together, to compare what they have done, and come 
to a Reſolution what ſhall ſtand. 


IX. As every Diviſion has finiſh d any one Book in 
bis manner, they are to ſend it to the reſt to be 
throughly examin d. | | 
X. If any Diviſion, upon the Review of a Book 
ſo {ent, ſhall doubt or differ upon any Places, they 
are to acquaint the Committee appointed to manage 
it, to mark the Places, and report their Reaſons; to 
which, if the proper Commuttee diſſems, the Diffe- 
rence is to be refer d to a general Meeting, which is to 
conſiſt of a ſelect Number of each Diviſion, to be 
nominated when the whole is gone through. 


XI. When the Senſe of any difficult Place is doubt- 


ed of, Letters are to be directed by Authority to any 


Perſon of Character in the Kingdom, to have his 


judgment upon the Point. 


XII. Letters to be ſent from every Biſhop to the 
reſt of his Clergy, putting em in mind of the Tran- 
ſlation in hand, and charging thoſe that have Skill in 
the Languages, and have bent their Studies that way, 
to ſend their Obſervations to the Committees, either 
at Weſtminſter, Cambridge or Oxford. | 


X11L, The Directors in each Committee to be the 
Deans of . and Cheſter; for Weſtminſter ; and 


the King's Profeſſors in the Hebrew and Greek in each 


Univerſity. 
* Fuller's Church Hiſtory. Dr. Burnet s Reformation, & c. 


Part II. Collection of Records, &c. 


BIBLOS, an Iſland in the Red Sea, famous for 
Pearl Fiſhing, See Philoſtratus and Photius in Excerpres, 


and Bochart Hieroz. Part. poſter. lib. 5. cap 


BIDDLE (Jobn) Son of Edward Biadks, Taylor, 
was born in Wotton-Underidge in Gloceſterſhire, in 1615, 
and Educated at Magdalen-Hall in Oæſord, from 
whence he remov'd to Glocefter, where he was Maſter 
of Crypt School. Afterwards he was 1o unhappy as 
to turn Socinian, and was one of the Chief in that 
Herely. The Aſſem bij of Divines remonſtrated againſt 
him with great Zeal, and he was committed to Priſon 
by the Rebellious Parliament, where he continued ſe- 
veral Years. Some time before the Reſtauration he 
had his Liberty, but was recommitted for perverting 
his Audience in Conventicles in 1662: Upon his 
Confinement he died within a quarter of a Year, As 
do his Character, he was a Perton of great Induſtry, 
and had a prodigious Memory : And in reſpect of his 
Converſation, was regular and unexceptionable. His 
Works are; Twelve Queſtions or Arguments, drawn ont 


II. The Names of the Prophets and the Holy Wri- 


| 


of Scripture, wo the Doctrine of the Trinity, A Cons 
ion of Faith touching the Holy Trinity, according td 
cripture. The Teſtimonies of Irenzus, {FR Martyr; 
Tertullian, Noyatianus, Theophilus, Origen, &c. prb- 
duc'd in favour of his Hereſy. A Tuo. fold Catechiſm. 
- Eſſzy to the Explaining of the Revelations, * Athen. 
XObe. -- -* | 
BIECZ, a City in the Leſſer Poland in the Palati- 
nate of Cracovia, It ſtands in the Territory of the 
ſame Name: Tis encompaſsd with a Wall, water d 
with the River Rapa, a Branch of the V la, and 13 
about 15 Poliſh Miles from Cracow, and Five from 
Sandecg. * Connor's Hiſtory of Poland, &c. 
BIGOTIUS, (Emericus) a Perſon remark- 
Able tor his Learning and Probity. He was Born of 
a Noble Family at Roan in 1626. He had a great In- 


. [ | clination for Learning from his Youth, which made 
only for the Explanation ot the Hebrew or Greek 


him decline Publick Imployments, and hold Corre- 
ſpondence with a great many Learned Men. He had 
none of the Faults which are ſometimes obſery'd in 
great Scholars; for he was a modeſt Man, and an Ene- 
my to unneceſſary Diſputes. He Died at Roan in De- 
cember 1689. at Sixty four years of Age. He pub- 
lh'd the Life of St. Chryſoſtome, written by Paladins, 
Now neither Fronto Duceus nor Sir Henry Savill had 


| the luck to meet with the Greek Text of this Work, 


there being then none but a Latin Tranſlation made 
by Ambroſio de Camaldoli : But Bigotius recover d the 
Original Greek in the Duke of Florence's Library, and 
publith'd it at Paris in 1680: To this he added a new 
Tranſlation of his own, and ſome other Tracts, 
Le Fournal des Scavans mentions it particularly enough, 
but ſay not a word of St. Chryſo/tome's Letter to the 


Monk Cæſarius; but the Dutch Journaliſts mention it 


frequently, particularly in their Nouvelles de la Kepub. 
des Lettres tor Fune 1685. Art. 3. Pag. 605. And 
June 1686. Art. 7. Pag. 685. where they tell us, 
Monſieur Bigotius deſian d to inſert the Epiſtle to Cæſa- 
rius into St. Chrytoſtome's Life ; 


| but it appearins ſo 
point blank againſt Tranſubſtantiation, the Cenſors foro d him 
to ſuppreſs it. * Hiſt. des Ouvrages d'Scavans Fevrier. 1690. 


ag. 267. Bayle's Dict. Hiſf. See Dr. Wake's Defence 
of the Expoſition of the Church of England, &c. 

BILCHOWISIE, a Town in Oczatox- 
Tartary, ſituate on the Borifthenes, where the River 
Ingulet or Mali falls into it, on the extream Eaft-part 
of this Province towards the Crim-Tartary, 20 Miles 


North-Eaſt from Oczatow. 


BILDESTON, a Market-Town in S»ffolk, 


54 Miles from London. | | 
 BION, was Born at Smyrna, and livd in the 


Reign of Ptolomeus Philadelphus : Tis probable, he 
ſpent moſt of his time in Sicily, or Magna Grecia, 

(now part of the Kingdom of Naples.) He was an 
extraordinary Poet for Paſtorals, if Moſchus his Scho- 
lar may be credited ; and indeed, by the Remains 
we have of him, his Character does not ſeem -to be 
 over-flouriſh'd. Bion (as Moſchus obſerves) Died 
of a Dole of Poiſon. There are ſeveral Editions of 


| the Ichllia of theſe two Poets, but the beſt, as well as 


the laſt, 1s that of Paris 1686, in which there js 
likewiſe a French Tranſlation with Remarks. * Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor. | 
BIORNEBURG, the Chief Town of North 
Finland. It ſtands on the Coaſt of the Bothnick Gulph, 
90 Miles North from Abo. | 
BIRACH, an Ancient Imperial City in the 
Dutchy of Swaben, ſituated in a pleaſant and fruitful. 
Valley, 20 Miles from Ulm to the South, and about 
10 from the Danube. Tis ſaid to have been made a 
Free City in the Year 800. "Tis famous for a Bath 
much frequented by the Neighbouring Gentry. * 4 
SySteme of Geography, Cc. | 
BIRIN US. See Dorchefter, Vol. III. 
BIRKENHEAD, (Sir John) Son of Randoiph 
Birkenhead of Northwych in Cheſhire, Born in the XVII 
Century, Study'd firſt in Oriel College in Oxford, and 
by the Recommendation of "Archbiſhop Land was 
Elected Probationer Fellow of All- Souls, in 1640. 
When the Rebellion broke out and the King had his 
Reſidence at Oxford, Mr. Birkenhead was order d to 
write, The Mercurius Aulicus, which giving great Sa- 
tistaction to the Court, his Majeſty procur'd him to 


be choſen, Moral-Pßiloſophy Reader. In 1648. he loſt 
| Q. 2 all, 
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all, retird to London, and as ſeveral times Impri- | 


ſoned for his Loyalty. After the Reſtauration of 
King Charles II. he was Created Doctor of Civil Lam, 
Elected Fa for Milton, Knighted, Conſtituted one 
of the Matters of Reque lle, was likewiſe Maffer of 
the Faculties, and à Fellow of the Royal Society? He 
died in 1679. He has written; Mercurius Aulicus, 
Communicating. the Intelligence and Affairs oft he Court at 
Oxon to the reſt of the Kingdom. The firſt of theſe 
was Publiſh'd Januar) 1642. and carried on till about 
the end of 1645; after which time they came out but 
now and then: They are written with an Air of 
Raillery, and are lively and diverting enough. 
News from 54." am and Montgomery; or, Oxtord 
Manche fler d, &c. Paul's Church-Yard, Libri Theo- 
logici, Politici, Hiſtorico Nund inis Paulinis una cum 
emplo_) proſtant venales, Cc. Theſe Pamphlets con- 
tain'd fergn'd Titles of Books, and Acts of Parliament; 
and ſeveral Queſtions, all Reflectin upon the pre- 
tended Reformation of thoſe Times. The Aſſembly-Man : 
*Tis Reprinted in a Book, Intituled, Wit and Loyalty 
Reviv'd, in a Collection of ſome Smart Satyrs, ef. He 
has written likewiſe ſeveral Copies of Verſes, Cc. 
ſcatter d in other Books. * Athen. Oxon. _ 4 
BISHOP. The Name of Biſhop is deriv d from 
the Greek *Emiozer©&-, which ſignifies an Inſpector, or 
Overſeer. This Term is ſometimes made uſe of by 
the Septuagint, for which reaſon *twas poſſibly brought 
into : 2 Church by the Apoſtles. The Title 1s like- 
wiſe to be met with in the Arhenian Republick. The 
Scholiaſt on ArifFophanes obſerves, That thote whom 
the Athenians tent to Towns within their Juriſdiction, 
to Inſpect the Behaviour of the Burghers, and to Go- 
vern their Conduct, were call'd Ri , or Biſhops. 
Further, it appears from an Epiſtle ot Tully to Atticus, 
That the Romans had their ETH, and that him- 
ſelf had formerly born that Character. Father Simon 
fetches the Original of Biſhops from the Practice of 
the Synagogue, which was imitated by the Chriſtians 
of the firſt Age. He aflerts, That as there was a Pre- 
ſident, or Head in each Synagogue, ſo in the firſt 
Aſſemblies of the Chriſtians, there was a Principal 
Governour, call'd, a Preſident by ſome of the Fa- 
thers, who in the New Teſtawent is ſty led Biſhop, and 
Elder. Father Simon goes on, and pretends, That in 
the beginning of Chriſtianity, that Power, which is 
now call d Epiſcopal Furiſdiftion, was not ſolely lodg d 
in the Biſhop, no more than the Diſtribution of the 
Oftcrings, but that the Body of the Prieſts had a 
ſhare in the Adminiſtration ; the Biſhop notwith- 
ſtanding having an Authority Paramount to the reſt. 
He adds, That this Form of Eccleſiaſtical Government 
laſted no longer than there was but one Church, and 
one Altar in a City. But as toon as 'twas found ne- 
ceſſary to encreaſe the number of Churches, and that 
there was reaſon to apprehend that thoſe that Govern d 
ſuch diſtinct Churches, ſhould ſet up for the Quality 
of Biſhops ; there was a general Proviſion made that 
there ſhould be but one Biſhop in a City, and that 
the Prieſts who were intruſted with new Churches, 
and Congregations, ſhould all of em be ſubject to 
their rele ve Biſhops. But to ſay nothing farther 
of Father Simon's Scheme, tis plain from St. Ignatius, 
St. Polycarp, St. Irenæus, Tertullian, St.Cyprian, Euſe- 
bins, Oc. That the Government of the Church was 
Monarchical in the firſt Inſtitution, and that the Or- 
der of . Biſhops was Superior to that of Prieſts or 
Presbyters. The Office of a Biſhop was to Inſtruct 
the People, to Adminiſter the Sacraments, to Abſolve 
Penitents, to Excommunicate Offenders ; to Preſide 
in the Aſſemblies of the Clergy, to Ordain Inferior 
Officers in the Church, to Puniſh em for Misbeha- 
viour, to take Care of the Obſervance of Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws, and to Appoint- ſuch Rites, as they thought 
proper for the Solemnities of Religion. Theſe, and 
leveral others, were the unqueſtionable Rights and 
Duties of the Epiſcopal Office. As to the Diſpoſal of 
Biſhopricks in the Modern Ages of the Church: 
In Itah, They are Conferr'd by the Pope: In France, 
He likewite Diſpoſes of em, after they are firſt No- 
minated by the King, by Virtue of the Concordat made 
in 1516, The Kings of Spain, and ſome other Princes 
have likewiſe the Privilege of Nomination, Granted 
by the Pope for the Term of each Prince's Life, 


— 


— 


In Germany, Elections of Biſhops are ſecur'd by the 
Cuncordat Sign d there in 1445. * Fathet Simon's Sup- 
plement de Leon de Modene, Chap. 4. & Hiſt. des Reve- 
nues Eccleſiaſtiques. Fleury Inſtitution ay Droit Eccleſia- 
ſtique. Biſhop Pearſon's Vindicie Epiſt. nat. & c. | 
| BISSEX TILE, an Intercalary Day thrown in 
every Fourth Year to adjuſt the Calendar, and ts 
make it agree with the Courſe of the Sun. Julius 
Ceſar Invented this Expedient, fot having obſerv d, 
as Plutarch informs us, That the Sun perform d his 


Annual Revolution in 365 Days and ſix Hours, or 


thereabouts, he order d a Day to be added every 
Fourth Year, calling it by the Name of Bi, Seætilis, 

becauſe that Year there was Dies Biſcſctilis, i. e. The 
Sixth of the Calends of March were twice reckon d, 


or put upon two wy together : Firſt, By computing 


backwards, for the Four and twentieth of Febyaary, 
which was then the Five and twentieth ;- and the Se, 
cond time for the Day thrown: in, which was then 
the Four and twenty. This Intercalary Day was 
clap'd in juſt after the Twenty third of February, up- 
on which they kept the Holy-Day of their Terminalia. 
This Month of February was pitch'd-upon rather than 
any other, both becauſe it has the feweſt Days int, 
and becauſe it was the laſt Month; for at firſt the 


| Romani had but Ten Months, of which March was 


the Firſt, January and Februar I afterwards ad- 
ded to the Calendar. Thus Things ſtood for a great 
while, but at laſt twas obſery d that the Julian Ca- 
lendar had ſome Miſtakes in't, becauſe the Biſ-ſexrile 
made an addition of 11 Minutes, and ſome Seconds 
more than the Annual Revolution of the Sun would 
allow; which overplus in the compaſs of 133 Yearg 
amounted to a whole Day, and three Days in about 
400 Years, which in a long Period of time would 
have chang d the Order of the Seaſons, and the time 
of the Eaſter Solemnity ; the Year having gone ſo far 
backward already, that the Vernal Equinox which 


had been fixt upon the 21th of March, was fallen 5 


backward to the 11th of that Month; and at this 
rate, Eaſter would at laſt have happen d in Winter, 
and Chriſtmas in Summer. For this reaſon, Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. having firſt conſulted the beſt Aſtronomers 
in the Point, ſtruck Ten Days out of the Year in 1582. 
and to prevent the foremention'd inconvenience, he 
ordered, That for the future they ſhould throw out 
three Days at the Biſ-ſextile every 400 Vears. The 
Proteſtant Princes would not admit this new- Regu- 
lation, becauſe twas made by an Authority they did 
not acknowlege : For among all the Parts of CHriſten- 
dom who have {ſeperated from the Church of Rome; 
there are none but the Dutch that are Catholick in 
their Almanack. See Tear. Mor. Sup. en 1.445 
BLACKWELL, (George) was Born in Mid- 
dleſe in XVIth Gentury, a, Bred, for ſome time, 
at Trinity College in Oxford, where he was Elected 
Fellow- in 1566 : But being enclin d to the, Roman 
Catholick Religion, he quitted his Fellowthip, and 
went beyond Sea to ſome of the Engliſh Seminaries ; 


and in 1598. was, by the Recommendation of Car- 


dinal Cajetan Protector of the Exgliſh Nation, made 
Superiour of the Engliſh Roman Catholick Clergy, 
with the Title of Arch-Prieſt of England. This Pre- 
ferment was 111 taken by ſeveral of the Engliſh Roman 
Catholicks'in Orders, and made a great Miſunder- 
ſtanding amongſt em, inſomuch that the Jeſuits and 
Secular Prieſts enter d the Liſts of Controverſie, and 
treated one another very ruggedly; particularly, the 
eſuits wrote in Derogation of Blackwell's Authority: 
pon which, he Degraded em of their Faculties, 
and upon their Non-Submiſſion and Appealing to 
Rome, he declar d em Schiſmaticks and Hereticks in 
Print. Blackwell kept his Office of Arch-Prieſt till his 
Commitment to the Gatehoule in 1607. when he was 
ſucceeded by George Birker, a Learned Prieſt. Upon 
his taking the Oath of enz he was ſet at Li- 
berty. Blackwell had the Character of a Perſon of 
Learning and Piety, and Died in 1612. Some of his 
Works are, An Approbation of the Oath of | Allegiance. 


Letters to the Romiſh Prie$ts, touching the Lanfu neſs of . 
taking the Oath of Allegiance. EpiStols ad Rob. Card. 
Bellarminum. An Anſwer to the Cenſure ¶ Paris in Suſ- 
pending the Secular Prieſts Obedience to bis Authority. 
A Treatiſe againſt Lying and Fraudulent \ Diſſunwation. 


* Cambden, 
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* Cinbden. Annal. Elix. Ad Ann, 1602. A Relation of 


1601. Athen. Oxbn. Fa | 
* BLAKE (Robert) Son of Humphrey Blake, a 


Merchant of Bridgwater in Somerſetſhire, deſcended | 


from the Blakes of Plansfeild in Spaxton Pariſh near 
Bridgwater. Robert was born in Auguſt 5725 He was 

firſt admitted in St. Alban's-Hall in Oxford ; from 
whence he remov'd to Wadham College. Some time 
after he ſtood for a Fellowſhip in Merton College, but 
miſs d it, being diſcountenanc'd by Sir Henry Savile. 
Having ſtudy'd in this Univerſity about Eight Years, 
he retir'd to Bridgwater, and had the Character of a 
Puritan. By the Interelt of this Party, he was choſen 
Burgeſs for the Parliament beginning at Weſtminſter 
April 1640; But at the next Election for the long 


Parliament, Summon'd November following, his In- 
tereſt fail'd him. When the Civil War broke out, he 


rais d a Troop of Dragoons for the Rebellious Parlia- 
ment. He was: afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Popham's Regiment of Foot, which made the Gariſon 
of Lime, when Prince Maurice and the Lord Gorin 

laid Siege to the Place: And here Blate diftinguiſh'd 
himſelf both in his Conduct and Courage, prefery'd 
the Town for the Rebels, and harraſs d the King's 
Party, inſomuch that they quitted the Enterprize, 
Some time after Blake ſurpriz'd Taunton for the Parlia- 
ment, being then no inconſidtrable Magazine of Arms, 
Ammunition and Proviſions : And, in the Year 1644, 
the Parliament gave him the Government of that Ga- 
riſon, which he held out with great Obſtinacy againſt 
the Lord Goring, who beſieg d it with an Army of 
above Ten thouſand Men, When the King's Forces 
were every where deteatec, and his Majeſty brought 
before the pretended High Court of Juſtice, Blake de- 


clard againſt the Sentence as barbarous and 11legal, | 


and us d to fay, while that Murther was in Agitation, 
That he would as freely venture his Life to ſave the King's, 


ds ever he had done it to ſerve the Parliament. The Re- 


bels having murther d the King, and ſet up a Com- 
monwealth, Blake fell in with their Scheme, and, in 
February 1648, had the Command of a Squadron of 


Men of War given him, with Orders to Cruize in 


purſuit of Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, who 
were then in the 1ri/þ Seas to aſſiſt the Marqueſs of 
Ormond. In Fune 1649, Blake came before Kinſale, 
where the two Princes lay in Harbour; and being 
kept in by the Rebels till the beginning of October, 
and deſpairing of Relief by Sea, they refolv'd to force 
their way thro the Enemy's Squadron; Blake funk 
three of their Ships as they bore out of the Harbour; 
but the reſt making their way, got clear of the Re- 
bels, and held on is Courie to Lisbon, where their 
Highneſſes were well receiy'd and protected by the 
King of Portugal : For this piece of Generoſity and 
Juſtice, the Rebels at Weſtminſter declar d War againſt 


that Court, and order d Blake to follow the two Princes | 


to Lisbon: And here the Courage of the Court of 
Portugal beginning to fail, Blake was complinented 
by one of the Miniſters; but not being permitted to 
fall on Prince Rupert's Ships, he took his Revenge 185 
on the Portugueſe, and made Prize of Five Ships of the 
Braxil Fleet, richly laden; giving the King to under- 
ſtand at the fame time, that unleſs he would com- 
mand the Princes Ships out of the River, he would 
endeavour to ſeize the reſt of their American Fleet. 


About September 1650, Blake ſent home Nine Ships 


dutward- bound to Brazil ; and in October following 
he and Popham met with a Fleet of Twenty three Sail 
bound to Lisbon from Brazil, of which they funk the 
Admiral, took the Vice-Admiral, and Eleven other 
Ships, having Ten thouſand Cheſts of Sugar on 
board, and burnt Three more : Upon which they 
made home with their Prizes, their Proviſions being 
moſtly ſpent. Blake, in his return homewards, met 
with two Engliſh Ships laden with Proviſions tor his 
Fleet : And thus ſupplied, return'd to the Mouth of 
the River of Lisbon, and being inform'd that Prince 
Rupert was gone up the Streights, he fail'd after him 
and with his own Ship, the Phenix, took a French 
Man of War of great Value both for her Bulk and 
Treafure. Prince Rupert being now in the Port of 
Carthagena, Blake deſir d leave of the Spaniſh Governor 
to attack him, but was refus'd, with a Dilatory, but 


the Mediterranean, Prince Rupert got out of Carthagena: 
and came to Malaga, where he fir d and ſunk ſeveral 
Engliſh Merchant Men: Upon which, Blate made 
thither after him, and without the Ceremony of ask- 
ing the Governor's leave, attack'd his Highneſs's ſinall 
Squadron, drove the Roe-Buck a-thore, funk and 


burnt all the reſt except two; in one of which, the 


Prince eſcaping, landed in Spain, and Blake demanding 


him of the Spaniſh Court, the King refus'd to deliver 


up his Perſon, but ſent an Envoy to Excufe it to the 
pretended Parliament. This Enterprize happen'd in 
the beginning of Fanuary 1650. In February follow- 
ing he took a French Man of War of 40 Guns, with 
tour other Prizes. And not long after this Succeſs, 
coming into Plimouth with his Squadron, he had the 
Thanks of the Houſe at Weitminiter, was made one of 
the Wardens of the Cinque-Ports : And on the 4th of 
March, a pretended Act paſs'd for Colonel Blake, 


Colonel Pepham, and Colonel Dean, or any two of em, 


to be Admirals, and Generals of the Fleet for the Year 
enſuing. | | 

The Iſlands of Ferſey and Scilly holding ſtill out 
for the King, the Honſe orderd General Blake, and 


| Sir George Ayſcue, to put to Sea with a Squadron of. 
Men of War, and Reduce em, as they call'd it, to 


the Obedicnce of the Commonwealth : And thus, in 
May 1651. Sir Fohn Greenville, Governor of Scilly, 
was forc'd to Treat with Blake, who ſoon after had 
Ferſey ſurrender d to him upon Articles. While Blake 
was before Elzzabeth-Caſtle in Jerſey, he was Elected: 
one of the Council of State for the next Year, and Ca- 
reſs'd by Crowell, who now began to ſet up for him- 
felt. Blake being a Republican in his Principles, had 


no Stomach to the Government of a ſingle Perſon; 


however, Crommell being in the Seat, he took a Com- 


_ miſſion of him for Admiral, and ferv'd him faithfully 


enough. _ Me | 

In 1657. Blake having the Command of 25 Men 
of War, weightd Anchor from before Cadiz the 13th. 
of April, Kay on the 2oth, rode with his Ships off 


the Offin at Sancta Crux, where he ſaw 16 large Spaniſh. 


Ships lying almoſt in the figure of a Half-Moon. 
And to ſhow the difhculty of the attempt, we may 
obſerve, That to the North of the Bay, there's a Ca- 
ſtle well fortify d with Cannon, beſides ſeven Forts 
more about the Bay, mounted with three, four, and 


ſix Guns, all united by a Line of Communication 


from Fort to Fort, and Mann d with Musketcers. 
Don Diego Diagues the Spaniſh Admiral, upon the 
ſight of Blake's Fleet, order d all his ſmall Ships to 


' Moar cloſe to the Shore under cover of the Forts and 


Caſtles, and poſted fix great Galeons farther off at 
Anchor, with their Broad ſides to the Sea: But all 
this Preparation did not in the leaſt diſcourage the 
Admiral; who, after a Reſolution having paſt in a 
Council of War to engage the Enemy, Commanded 
Captain Stayner to make into the Bay with a Squa- 
dron, who by eight next morning fell upon the Spa- 
niards, and ous t them near an Hour, and was then 
reinforced by Blake, who drew up ſome of his big- 
geſt Ships againſt the Forts and Caſtles, and oblig d 
the Spaniards to retire. He fought four hours with 
the Galeons, which made a brave Reſiſtance, but were 
ſo warmly attack'd by the Engliſb Admiral, that at 
laſt they quitted their Ships, and ran aſhore. The 
Seamen left the ſmaller Veſſels lying under the Forts, 


| which were all burnt by Stayzer. : The Galleons, 


which the Admiral could not bring off, were likewite. 
burnt by him. Theſe Galleons were the Spaniſh Plate- 
Fleet, and fell under the Misfortune with that at 
Cadiz, The Admiral, and his Squadron, tho pretty 
much ſhatter d in the Engagement, had no more than 
48 Men kill'd, and 128 wounded. When this bold 
Action was over, the Winds which before ble ſtrong; 
into the Bay, ſuddenly veer d about to S. W. and 


brought his Squadron ſafe out, which was very for- 
tunate. After this great Succeſs, Blake made home- 
ward, and died before his arrival, in the Sound of. 
Plimouth, Auguſt 17. 1 657: There was a very pom 


pous Funeral made for him; and his Body being Em- 


balm d, and wrapt in Lead, was Buried in a Vault in 
Henry VIIth's Chapel; but after the Ke Toration it was 


taken up and Buried in St. Margaret's Church- yard. 


As 


of | Civil Anſiver. While this Admiral was Cruiſing in 
a Faction begun at Wisbirch in 1595. Cc. Printed in tl 
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As to his Character; He muſt be own'd 
Man of great Conduct and Courage, and well qua- 
lify'd to Command either at Sea or Land. He ſeems 
likewiſe to have been a Perſon diſintereſted as to the 
Point of Money; For, though he had taken ſeveral Mil- 
lions from the Enemies of the Commonwealth, he threw 
it all into the Publick Stock, not dying, as tis ſaid, 
Five hundred Pounds richer than his Father left him. 
"Tis likewiſe obſervable in him, that he was very exact 
in Rewarding and Punithing thoſe under his Com- 
mand, being always govern'd by the Merit and Beha- 
viour of the Perſon. *Tis true, he was io unhappy 
as to engage on the wrong ſide ; yet tis thought this 
Miſcarriage proceeded more from Miſtake, than Ma- 
lice and Deſign. * Lives Engliſh and Foreign, Printed 
London 1704. Vol. II. Sce Engliſh Morery, Vol. J. 

BLACKS and Whites, the Names of two Facti- 


ons which appeard in Piſtoya in tal), Anno 1300. 


The Florentines attempted to reconcile em, but with- 


out effect. Charles de Valois, Brother of the King of 


France, and Vicar of the Empire in T cam, did his 
beſt to quiet theſe Diſturbances; and the Pope's Le- 
gate put the Town under an Interdict. In fine, the 
Whites who had expell'd the Blacks, were forc'd to 
= Florence, and withdrew to Forli,where they join d 
1 


ꝛe Gibelines : The Blacks at the fame time going into 


the Faction of the Gyelfes. The Poet Dantes was ex- 
pell'd the Town by the Blacks, and afterwards re- 


veng d himſelf by writing Satyrically upon the French. 


* Blond. lib. 9. Dec. 2. 


BLANCH, Queen of Navarre, Daughter to 


Charles III. call'd the Noble, King of Navarre, by 
Eleonora of Caftile, Notwithſtanding this Princeſs 
was the Youngeſt of Six, ſhe remain'd ſole Heir to 
the King her Father, who died in 1425. Blanch was 


Marry'd my young to Martin of Arragon, King, of 
7 


Sicily; and this Prince dying at Cagliari, in 1409, the 
Marry'd a ſecond time in 1420, with John of Arra- 
gon, Duke of Pennaftiel, afterwards King of Navarr 
and Arragon. They were Crown'd at Pampeluna up- 
on Whitſunday in 1429. She died in Castile in Ls 
I have elſewhere taken notice that ſhe left Three Clul- 
dren, Charles Prince of Vienne, and two Daughters. 
* Surita, Lib. 12. Mariana. Lib. 22, & ſeq. Galland 
Mem. de Navarre. | 

BLANC Le. See Baulieu. | 

| BLANDINA, a Famous Martyr of Lyons, 1n 
the Second Century. She was tortur'd and rack'd a 
whole Day together till the Executioners confeſs d 
themſelves tir'd ; under which extremity of Tryal 
the behay'd her ſelf with extraordinary fortitude, 
without ſhewing the leaſt ſigns of Complaint or Im- 
patience. She was afterwards exposd to the wild 
Beaſts, being tied to a Stake in the manner of a Per- 
ton Crucify d; but none of the Beaſts would faſten 
upon her. At laſt, to diſpatch her, ſhe was put in- 
to a Sack, and toſsd by a Bull, and then had her 
Throat cut. The Pagans were ſtrangely ſurpriz d at 
her Behaviour, and declared, They knew no Inſtance 
among themſelves comparable to the Courage of 
Blandina, * Exſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 5. cap. I. 

BLONDEL (Francis) The French King's Pro- 


feſſor in Mathematicks and Architecture, was a great | 


Man in his way. He was preferrd to conſiderable 
Military Commands, both by Sea and Land ; was the 
King's Agent to ſeveral Foreign Princes; and at laſt, 
was made a Mareſchal de Camp, and Counſellor of 
State. He had likewiſe the Honour to teach the Dau- 
phine Mathematicks, and *twas he that made the 
Draught of the New Gates ſet up at Paris ſince 1672, 
and all the other pubhckOrnaments lately added to that 
Town. He likewiſe made ſome of the Inſcriptions up- 
on theſe new Gates ; for he underſtood the Belles Le- 
tres no leis than Geometry, as appears by the compa- 
riſon he publiſh'd between Pink and Horace, He 
was the Director of the Academy of Architecture, 
and a Member of the Royal Academy for Learning, 
He died in February 1686. His Works are, Notes 
upon the Architecture of Savot. A Courſe of Architecture, 
iu three Volumes, Folio. A Courſe of Mathematicks, 
and the Art of Throwing Bombs. The Hiſtory of the Ro- 
man Calender. A Method of Fortifying Towns. And 
here we may obſerve, That when the Author preſen- 


i this lalt Piggy 10 fie King bis Maſter, his Majeſty 


to be a | 


would not permit the Printing of it; till the Fortifi- 
cations which were carrying on 1n ſeveral Places were 


| finiſh'd ; And; upon the fame account; the Printing 


his Tract of the Art of Throwing Bombs, was de- 
ferr'd, upon his ſhewing it the King in Manuſcript in 
1675. * Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. ? | 
BLOY S (Henry de) was born in the latter end 
of the 11th, or in the beginning of the 12th Centu- 
ry. His Father was Earl of Bloys, and his Mother; 
Adela, was William the Conquerors Daughter. His Un- 
cle, King Henry the Firlt, made him Abbot of G61 
ſenbury, and afterwards procur'd him the r of 
Wiacheſter, This Henry de Bloys, with the reſt of the 
Biſhops and Temporal Nobility, had taken an Oath 
to Maud the Empreſs, leaving the King her Father: 
But the being abſent in Normandy, at her Father's 
Death; and having diſguſted the great Men for marry- 
ing Geofrey Plantagenet Earl of 4jou ; this Biſhop be- 
ing then Legate 4 Latere; call'd a Synod, and bring- 
ing Roger Biſhop of Salisbury into his Intereſt, pro- 
curd the Crown for his Brother Stephen, Earl of Bul- 
loigne. Stephen, not performing his Articles, was 
Summon d, by Henry his Brother, to a Council at 
Wincheſter. The Iſſue of this Conteſt may be ſeen in 
Malmsburienſis, who was preſent at a great part of it. 
The Diſpute between Maud the Empreis, and Stephen, 
having been kept up in a Civil War, for 17 Years to- 
gether, had, at laſt;an end put to it, in a A 
on, in a great meaſure, by this Henry ot Wincheſter, 
The Inſtances of his Benetactions and Charity are 
very conſiderable: For he Built St. Croſs Hoſpital near 
Wincheſter, and Endow d it with the preſent Revenue. 
He likewiſe built Farnham-Caſtle. As to his Chara- 
Ger ; He was a Perſon of great Natural Abilities and 
conſiderable Learning. Betides other things, he wrote 
a Hiſtory concerning the finding King Arthurs Tomb 
at Glaſſenbury ſtill extant. He died in 1171. Godwin's 
Catalogue of the Biſhops of England. See K. Stephen, Vol. II. 
*BLOYS, ( Peter of ) Archdeacon of Bath. He 
continued Ingulphuss Hiſtory to the beginning of 


| King Stephen's Reign, and died about the Year 1200. 


Ker. Anglicar. Scriptor. Tom.1. 
der Petrus Bleſenſis. 
BO AZ. See Boe. 5 | yg 
BOA Z, Son of Sæ mon, one of David's Anceſtors, 
he marry'd Ruth about the Year of the World 2810, 
and by her had Obed, David's Grandfather. © He 3s 
mention d by St. Matthew in our Saviour's Genealogy. 
The Learned are not agreed concerning the time of 
the Hiſtory of Ruth. The great Chronology of the 
Jews, places it under the Government of Ehud. Abu- 
enſis is of opinion, that it fell in the time of Barack 
or Gedeon. Genebrard, with ſeveral others, place it 
under Abe ſan or Iſan, and make three different Boaz's. 
poles Commeſtor in his Scholaſtick Hiſtory upon the 
3ook of Ruth and Lyranus fix the Hiſtory to Ely's 
time. Salian goes in to the ſecond Opinion, but con- 
tradicts the Aſſertion of three Boax s. Tornielus is 
ſitive, that Ruth was contemporary with Barack, 5 
cenſures the Fancy of three Boaz's, as contrary to 
Scripture, and ſeems to diſentangle the Controverſie 
pretty handſomely. However, tis probable, that 
the Matter of Fact in Ruth did not happen till about 
the Year 2800, or 2510 of the World, that is, about 
1240 Years before Chriſt. * Foſeph. Antiq. Lyranus 
in cap.1. Matth. Abulenſis Q. 14. in c. Auth. Sa- 
lian, A. M. 2721. Torniel. A. M. 2748. Petav. Scali- 
ger. Riccioli Chron, Reform, &c. 
BODIN, (John) born at Avgiers, was one of 
the moſt Conſiderable Frenchmen for Learning and 
Parts in the 16th Century. He ſtudy'd Law at Tu. 
louſe, and after having taken his Degrees, read in that 
Faculty with great Applauſe ; But at laſt, he preferr'd 
Pleading to Reading, and quitted the Chair at Tomloſe 
for the Bar at Paris, Loyſel: and St. Marthe tell us, 
That he had no extraordinary Hand at Pleading,which 
made him quit the Bar, and apply himſelf to writing 
Books, in which Buſineſs he ſucceeded to Admirati- 
on : And having the Reputation of a Man of Learn- 
ing and Wit, King Henry III. who lov'd the Con- 
verſation of Scholars, ſent for Bodin to Court, where 
he was a Favourite for ſome time; That Prince ha- 
ving ſo much regard for him, that he Impriſon d 
John dg Serre for writing a Label againſt Bodin, torbid- 


ding 


See Engl. Morery un- 


* 
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ding him to Publith it on pain of Death. But this 
Court Sun- ſhine laſted but a little while; for Bodin 
having ill Offices done him, and being Mifrepreſented 
to the King, by the People that envy d him, his Ma- 


jeſty begun to grow Cool, and drop his Regard; 


and therefore Bodin finding himſelf Careſs d by Fran- 
cis of France, Duke 4 Alenſon and Aijou, and Brother 
to Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry II. he went 
into the Intereſt of this Prince. The Duke 
4 Alenſon made Bodin his Secretary, one of his Maſters 
of Requeſts, and Grand Maſter of his Water Courſes 
and Forefts, He took him likewiſe with him into 
England and Flanders: Being in England, he had the 
Satisfaction to ſee his Books, De Republica, read pub- 
lickly in Cambridge, and Tranſlated into Latine by 
the Engliſh; for Bodin wrote them in French : But 
finding em ſo much valu'd in _— he turn'd 
'em into Latine himſelf. The Hiſtory of Flanders 
obſerves, That Bodin advis'd the Duke d' Alenſon to 
ſeize Antwerp, Duke 2 dying ſoon after the 
Attempt upon Antwerp, Bodin perceiving his Expecta- 
tions were over, retird to Lan, where he had a con- 
ſiderable Poſt, He ſhew'd himſelf a great Friend of 
the Liberties and Privileges of the People ; which, he 
fancy'd, hinderd his being Maſter of Regqueſ?s which 
Oſtice was deſign d him: However, he had the Cou- 
rage to appear ſtrongly againſt thoſe who would have 
had all the King's Subjects forcd to turn Roman- 

Catholicks: He urg d, with great freedom, that the 
Inſiſting upon this would be an Infraction of the 
Edicts, and that ſuch an Infraction would inevitably 
occaſion a War, which had often been ſo fatal to the 
whole Kingdom. The Liberty he took in this Re- 
monltrance made him a great many Enemies; and 
therefore perceiving that there was an Intereſt form'd 
to make {uch an Addreſs, and that thoſe of the King's 
Council, in whoſc power it was to have broken theſe 
unhappy Meaſures, had not the Courage to ſtem the 
Tide, he reſolvd to keep his Opinion to himſelf, and 
not to run any further Riſque to no purpoſe. Some 
of the Towns complained of him, that he had ex- 
ceeded his Commiſſion in oppoling the Petition; 
but the King's Privy Council, after having examined 
the Informations, acquitted him. Boccaline in his 
Kagguagli, condemns him to the Stake for a Notori- 

ous Atheiſt ; for affirming in his Books, De Republica, 
That all Sects ought to have Liberty of Conſcience. 
He was once a French Proteſtant : However, in the 
Year 1589, he perſuaded the Town of Lan to declare 
for the Duke of Maine, repreſenting to em, That 
the Appearing of ſo many Towns and Parliaments in 
favour. of the Hauſe of Guiſe, was not properly a 
Rebellion, but a Revolution. But then he was not 
always of this Republican Opinion; for he Aſſerts 
in his Second Book of a Common-wealth, That there 
are ſome Abſolute Monarchys in Europe; and That 
under # a Government, the People neither ſeparately 
nor colleftively taken, have any Authority to attempt any 
thing againſt the Honour or Lives of their Princes, either 
4 way of Force or pretended Fuſtice, though they ſhould 
ave been guilty of all the Male- Adminiſtration, Impiety, 
and Barbarity imaginable. "Tis true, at firſt, when Bo- 
din perceiv'd the Flatterers of King Henry III. were 
contriving unreaſonable Projects, and {training the 
Prince's Prerogative to the Oppreſſion of the People, 
he then declar'd pretty frankly againſt Arbitrary 
Power, and in favour of Liberty and Property: But 
when he found this Doctrine miſunderſtood, and 
pak too far, when he ſaw France imbroil'd in 

umults and Faction, and torn in pieces with Civil 
Wars, and that ſuch Mamfetto's, Declarations and 
Books were publiſh'd, as undermin'd the Eſſential 
and Fundamental Laws of the Government ; when 
he perceiv'd, that the Power of the People was main- 
tain'd both in Converſation and Books, with the 
{ame Liberty as if they had liv'd in a Commonnealth ; 
and that they endeavour d to practiſe this extraordi- 
nary Opinion, and tranſlate the Crown, and carry 1t 
out of the Legal and Lineal Chanel; when he found 
they approvd the Expedient of Aſſaſſination under 
the Pretence of getting rid of a Tyrant, being ſen- 
ſible of the diſmal Conſequences of thele Liberties of 
Notion, he thought himſelf oblig d to declare heartily 


againſt em, for the general Intergt of Mankind; as | 


| we may ſee in his Letter to Vidus Faber, Qui Regiat, 
ſays he, opes & honores popularibus commodis poſthabui, 
Idem ſeriptis ac Sermonibus execratus ſum eos qui Tyran- 
nidis fpecie ſuo principi manus afferre, deq; Regibus populi 
Suffrazio creandis Rogationes proml are, & e manibus 
Legitimorum Principum ſceptra violenter Extorquere 
conantur. Bodin died of the Plague, at Lan, in 1995, 
in the 66th Year of his Age. His Works, beſides 
thoſe mention d in the Firſt Volume of thisDiionary, 
are, Furs Univerſi Diſtributio. Dæmono- mania, written 
againſt Meruss Book De Lamiis, Relation des Ejtats de 
Blois. Theatrum Nature, G. Thuan. Meuage Re- 
marques ſar la vie de Pierre Ayranlt. Bayle Dittion. ij. 

BOEMOND II. Son of Boemond I. Prince of 
Antioch, Marry'd Alelais, Daughter to Baldwin II. 
King of Feruſalem, by whom he had Tue, ConStantia, 
| who marrying Raymond Earl of Poitiers, had Boe- 

mond III. by him, whoſe ſecond Son Boemond IV. 
outed his Rates Children of the Principality of 
Anatioch. His Son Bormond V. ſucceeded him, and died 

in the Year 1251. Boemond VI. ſucceeded him, who, 

Marrying Siby/{, Daughter to Hayron King of Arme- 
nia, had Boemond VII. by her, who died without 
Iſſue. * Galielmus Tyrius, Lib. 11. 15, 19. G. Sanut. 
Lib. 3. Part 12. Hoffman, &c. 

BOEREBIS AS, a Gete, when he had taken 
upon him the Government of his Conntrymen, who, 
by frequent Wars were reducd to a low Condition; 
what by the force of Diſcipline and Exerciſe, by fru- 
gality of Diet, and by abſolute Submiſſion to Com- 
mand, by theſe Advantages, he enlarg'd his Domini- 
ons very much ; Conquer'd ſeveral of the Neigh- 
bouring Clans of the Getes, and boldly paſſing the 
Mer, put Thrace under Military Execution, and car- 
ry d the Terror of his Arms as far as Macedonia and 
Hhhricum. One Argument af the great Governable- 
nets of his Subjects, was, that by his Orders, they 
cut up all their Vines, and deny'd themſelves the 
Refreſhment of the Bottle. * Strabo, Lib. 7. Hoffman. 

BOETTIE, (Stephen de la) Councellor, or a 
Judge in the Parliament of Bourdeaux, was born at 
Sarlatt. Scevola de St. Marthe, in the Character he 

ves of him amongſt the reſt of the Learned Men of 

rance, tells us, That there was no tort of Commen- 
dation which he did not deſerve, over and above his 
being a great Scholar : For, beſides his Skill in the 

W, he was a good Linguiſt and a general Phi- 
loſopher ; but particularly exact both in the Specula- 
tion and Practice of Morality. He wrote a Political 
Diſcourſe upon the Edict of January 1562, and ano- 
ther upon = Times, Entitul'd Voluntary Servitude 2 
But this Subject being Nice, and the Author ma- 
naging it with the freedom of a Man of Letters, his 
Friends thought it adviſeable to ſtifle it as much ag 
poſſible. He died of a Dyſſentery, in 1563. being 
but 32 Years old. His Friend, Michael de Montaigne, 
Collected his Works, * 'em the Commenda- 
tion that they deferv'd. Thuanzs likewiſe makes ho- 
nourable mention of him. * La Ovix du Ma. Bi. Fr. &c. 
_ BOGLIO. See Bueil. | 

BOLESLAUS, Duke of Ploez4a (of the ſame 
Family with the Kings of Poland of this Name, of 
the Line of Piaſtus, but of the Maſſovian Branch ; ) 
after the Death of Leſcus Abus, was choſen King of 
Poland, but Diſpoſſeſs d by Henry of Breſlaw. Bol ** 
one of his Poſterity of the Branch of Warſaw, was 
likewiſe elected King of Paland by a Party; but (%- 
mer, ſeizing the Throne, diſappointed hun. This 
Boleſlaus left iſſue, Fanuts, who made an unſucgeſs- 
ful Attempt to wreſt the Kingdom from John Albert. 
He had eis another Son, Conrad, who left iſſue, 
John and Staniſlaus, in whom the Line of the Fa- 
mily of Piaſtus was extinct, Anno Dom. 1526. Hoffman. 

BOLESLA Us, call'd the Tal, Son of Ladiſlaus 
King of Poland, who being expell d his Kingdom by 
his Brothers, ſettled in Sileſia, and began the Line of 
the Dukes of the Lower Sileſia; the Dukes af the Up- 
per Sileſia deſcended from his younger Brother. Bre- 
| or was firſt put into his Poſſethon; and after the, 

ath of his Brother. Canrade he had the Addition ot 

Glogaw : And the War breaking out between Aiei: 
ſuus his younger Brother and himſelf about the Claim 
of this Town, the Difference ”=_ taken up by the 
Mediation gt Ca/imer King of Poland, Auno F454 


Boleſlaus making a Sally; and takin 
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ferwards this Boleſlaus aſliſted Caſmer againſt the 
Pruſſiuns, and likewite ferv'd under the Emperor Bar- 
Laroſſa in Ttaly. He died in 1201, having been a con- 
ſiderable Benefactor to Sileſia, He left Iſſue, Jaroſlaus, 
and Henry, Surnamed the Wiſe, who, among other 
Children, had Boleſlaus, who 1old the greateſt part ot 
his Territorics of Lebus to the Houſe of Brandenbargh. 


He had likewiſe another Son, Henry, Surnamed the 


Pious, who, by An of Bohemia, had Henry Prince of 
Breſlaw, Boleſlaus of Lignitz, and Conrade of Clogan. 
Boleſlaus was Surnamed the Bald, or the Crucl, and 
was extremely Turbulent in his Humour, and Intem- 
perate in his Debauches ; Prodigal, Luxurious, Un- 
cautious, Heady, and at laſt halt Mad. The Crown 
of Poland was offer d him, but Conrade, of the Maſſo- 
vian Branch, prevented his Settlement. He carry d on 
a bloody War againſt his neareſt Relations in Sileſia, 
and endeavourd to make his Brother Henry yield lum 
Breſlaw in 1256, but could not carry his Point. Ha- 
ving taken the Biſhop of Breſlaw Pris ner, he oblig d 
him to unreaſonable Terms; but being taken him- 
{elf ſoon after by his Brother Conrade, he was glad to 
refund an Equivalent : But not long after he had the 
Fortune to take his Brother Henry the Good Pris ner. 
He died in 1278, leaving Iſſue by his firſt Wife Hed- 


wich of Hainault, Henry, Head oft the Branch of Lig- | 


nitz, and Boleſlaus, who began the Line of Schweimts. 
Hoffman. | | | 
BOLESLA Us, eldeſt Son of Henry above- 
mention d, being firſt under the Guardianſhip of his 
Uncle Boleſſaus, the Biſhop of Breſlam having at- 
terwards the Care of his 1, was Lc 
Brieg, and afterwards wreſted Lignits from his Bro- 
ther Ladiſlaus, ſeizing likewiſe ſome part of the Ter- 
ritories of Glogaw. He ſold Grotzkaw to the Biſhop 
of that Place, and once mortgag'd his Children to the 


| Town of Breſlaw. Upon his Brothers ſubmitting 


themſelves to the King of Bohemia, he was forc'd to 
follow their Precedent, Anno 1331. After this, he 
ſeiz d the Eſtates of the Clergy, making the Biſhop ot 


Breſlaw's unjuſt Excommunication of the King, his 


Pretence : He dyed in 1343, falling fick, by over- 


_ eating himſelf after faſting. His ſecond Wife brought 


him a great Dowry, which put him into a condition 


to redeem Olaw and Brieg. By the firſt Venter Mar- 


aret of Bohemia, he had Iflue, Lewis and Menceſlaus. 
* Hoffman. 3 ; 
BOLESLAUS, or Bulco, younger Son of Bo- 
leſlaus the Cruel, had the Principality of Schweidnits 
for his Share, Anno 1271. And afterwards in 1291, 
his Brother gave him Fawar, Frankenſten, and ſome 


other Places, to aſſiſt him againſt Glogaw : And tho 
he did his Brother no Service, yet being left Governor 


to his Children, he forc'd the Town of Glogaw to re- 
ſtore ſeveral Places taken from his Father. He forti- 
fied Brieg, and ſeveral other Places in his Territories; 
and made Wenceſlaus King of Bohemia, who was ready 
to attack him, deſiſt from his Enterprize. He died in 


1301, being the firſt that brought the Feudal Laws 
of G 2 and Taxcs, into Cuſtom in Sileſia, which 
1 


very much encreas'd his Revenues. His Son Bernard 
continued the Line of Schweidnitz, and his other Son 
Boleſlaus began that of Monterbury. Hoffman. 
BOLESLAUS, or Bulco, Son ot Bernard a- 
bovemention d, by Ladiſlaus, Tochs Siſter, follow'd 
his Father's Preced ent, and refus d Homage to the Kin 
of Bohemia. He died without Iſſue, Anno Dom. 1368. 
BO LES LA Us, Son to Boleſlaus, and Grandſon 
to Boleſlaus the Cruel, began the Line of Monſterberg, 
and ſold the County of Glatæ to John King of Bohe- 
mia in 1326. which gave a Riſe to the Juriidiction of 
thoſe Princes 1n wow but afterwards Charles,the Son 
of this John, by the Order of the King his Father, 
attack d Boleſlaus, and beſieg d Franclenſten; however, 
g ſeveral People of 
Quality Pris' ners, and, at the Inſtance of his Lady, 
giving them their Liberty without Ranſom; Charles 
was 1ſo charm'd with this Piece of Generoſity., that 
he reſtor d him the County of Glatz for his Lite, upon 
Condition to hold it tor the Crown of Bohemia. Bo- 
Ae in 1342, with this Hymn in his Mouth: 
ribulgrer fi neſcirem mi ſericordias tuas, Domine, tu di- 


wiſti, & Nolo Mortem Pliccatoris. He left Iſſue, Nicho- 
lot, lucceeded by Baleſluus, who, in the Year 1377, 


ucation, was Lord of 


K - 
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was kilfd by his Fool, His Sons John and Henry, 

dying without Iſſue, the Dutchy of Monſterberg fell 

to the Crown of Bohemia in 1429. * Hoffman. 
BOLESLAUS, younger Son to Primiſlaus Duke 


of Teſchen (which Branch was begun by Ca/amer the 


Second) was very much valued by Menceſſaus the Em- 
peror. He died in the Year 1433. He had five Sons 
by Sophia of Lithuania; the eldeſt of which, of the 
{ame Name with his Father, died in 1460: And by 
Anne of Maſſovia, lett Iſſue, Caſimer the Fourth. 
* Hoffman. | 


BOLESLAVUS the Firſt, youngeſt Son to La- 


 diſlaus, of the Family of the Dukes of Upper Silefa, 


poſſeſs d Oppelen; he was Brother to Caſimer the Se- 
cond, who began the Branch of the Dukes of Tef- 
chen. This Boleſlaus marchd with Henry the Good a- 
gainſt Ladiſlaus Loch, but was defeated in a ſmart Bat- 
tel at Cracow in the Year 1390: and died in the Year 
1413. * Hoffman. ; F 
BOL GAS KI, a Principality in Muſcovy. Tis 
ſometimes call'd the Region or Horda of Zavol hani, 
and lies on the South of Caſan. The chief Cities are, 
Bel gar or Bulgaria, in the North part of the Province, 
70 Miles South from Caſan : And Sumara, 120 Miles 
South from Bolgar, not tar from the Volga. 
BOLSEC, ( Ferome) had remain d obſcure, had 
not his Satyrs and Calumnies kept up his Memory. 
Some Monks and Miſſionaries vouch him fill for Sto- 
ries againſt Calvin, tho it muſt be confeſs d, they do 
not inſiſt upon his Authority ſo much as they did in 
the beginning of the 17th Century. It may not be 
amiſs to give the Reader an Account of him from 
Proteſtant Writers. Bolſec was a Carmelite of Paris, 
where, having taken too much freedom in his Sermon 
1n St. Bartholomew's Church, he threw his Frock into 
the Nettles, and ſcamper'd over the Alps to Renata 
Dutches of Ferrara, her Court being a ſort of San- 
ctuary to thoſe who profeſs d any thing contrary to 
the Common Belief. Here he ſet up for a Phyſician, 
and marry'd ſoon after ; but play'd ſome Trick or o- 
ther,for which he was forc'd to quit the Place. Upon 
this, he went to Geneva under the Character of a Phy- 
ſician; but finding himſelf not to thrive in his Cre- 
dit upon this Faculty, he turn'd Divine, and Diſpu- 
ted privately upon the Point of Predeſtination, in 
which he tollow'd the Principles of Pelagins, and at- 
terwards had the Aſſurance to make a Publick Diſ- 
courſe againſt the receiv d Doctrine of that Town. 
As ſoon as twas underſtood that he had been tamper- 
ing with ſeveral Perſons to infect them with Pelagia- 
niſme, Calvin made him a Viſit, and reprow d him 
gently : Afterwards he got him to come to his Houle, 
and endeavour'd to diſengage him from his Errors; 
but theſe Civilities made little Impreſſion upon Bolfec, 
who, ſoon after, made a ſet Diſcourſe in Publick a- 


gainſt the Eternal Decree of Predeſtination. Tis 


thought, he would not have been altogether ſo hardy, 
but that he fancy d Calvin had been none of his Au- 
dience ; He concluded he was not at Church, becauſe 
he did not fee him 1n his Seat; but Calvin, not coming 
till after his Harangue was begun, ſtood undiſcover d 
behind the Croud ; but after Bolſec had ended his 
Diſcourſe, Calvin appear d unexpectedly, and confu- 
ted him ſubſtantially out of the Scriptures by the Au- 
thority of St. Auſtin, and by Reaſoning upon the 
Point, fo that Bolſec was the only Perſon that feem'd 


inſenſible of his Diſgrace. But this was not all; one 


of the Magiſtracy, who had Authority to Commit 


People, happen d to be at this Aſſembly; this Man let 


Bol ſec underſtand his Power immediately, charg d him 
with Sedition, and ſent him to Goal. Afterwards 
his Cauſe was Try'd, and himielt Convicted, both 
by the Sis Churches and the Senate of Geneva, who 
declar d him guilty of Sedition and Pelagianitme, and 
as ſuch, baniſhd him the Territories of the Repu- 
blick: This Judgment paſsd upon him the 23d of 
December, on This Misfortune made him with- 
draw to a Neighbouring Place, being a Dependen 


Jon the Canton of Bearn, where he caus d ſo muc 


Diſturbance, that they bamiſh'd him out of all the 
Dominions of this Canton. Upon this, he return'd 
to France, and applying himſelf to the Proteſtants of 
Paris and Orleans, he tcem'd very deſirous to be made 


a Miniſter, and to recover the good Opinion of the 


Church 
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Church of Geneva; But a Perſecution coming on a- 
gainſt that 11 made him take new Meaſures, re- 
turn to his firl 

ſettled at Autun, where, as Beza reports the Matter, 


he gave his Wife leave to turn Proſtitute, and ap- 
7872 very violent againſt the Proteſtant Religion. 


e remoy'd from Autun, and liv'd at Lions in 1582, 
as appears from the Title of a Book which he then 
printed at Paris againſt Bex. He died within two 
or three Years after, tor he was not living 1n 1585. 
The Book againſt Beza was call'd, The Hiſtory of the 
Life, Manners, Dottrine, and Behaviour, of Theodore 
Bezi, call'd Spectabilis, the great Miniſter of Geneva. 
He wrote another {ome time before this, printed at 
Lions in 1577, and Entitul'd, The Hiſtory of the Life, 
Manners, Attions, Doctrine, Conſtancy and Death of John 
Calvin. late Miniſter of Geneva. Theſe two Lives de- 
ſerre no manner of Credit, both becauſe the Author 
rote em under Paſſion and Reſentment for the Af- 
fronts he had met with, and alſo becauſe he is plainly 
convicted of Falſhood and Forgery in the higheſt Ar- 
ticles of his Charge. There's ſcarce any Author of 
Reputation, who does not ſuſpect the Truth of Boi- 
fſee's Hiſtory. For Inſtance ; Monſieur Maimbourg, 
who was no way diſpos d to forego an Advantage of 
this nature, having reported ſome of the Reaſons al- 
jedg d by the Proteſtants to diſprove Bolſec, where he 
charges Calvin to have been branded, makes uſe of this 
Expreſſion : I am willing then, ſince our Proteſtant Gentle- 
men have a mind it ſhould be ſo, not to believe the Infamons 
Story that goes again the Chief of their Sekt; and, to give 
him his Due, he had own'd betore, that Bolſec's Book 
had more of Satyr and Iuvective in't than Hiſtory. This 
Teſtimony from an Enemy, muſt be granted a conſide- 
rable one. To Maimbourg, I thall add Monſieur Varillas, 
who giving a large Account of the Behaviour and 
Actions of Calvin, does not ſo much as take notice, as 
it he knew there had been uch a Man as Bolſec in the 
World. He vouches nothing of the truth of the Flozer 
4 Luce, or Branding, but only takes notice, that there 
was {omething in the Regiſter oft Noion, which probably 
rave occaſion to Conrade of Sluſemburg, a Lutheran Mi- 


— nifter,, 10 affirm that Calvin was ſlaſh'd and branded in his 


own Comry ; and which made the famons Feſuit Leonard 
Leſſius write an Apology, to #ſtify this Paſſage in Sluſem- 
bourg. Here's a Turn of Addreſs for ye; they take 
care not to quote Bolſec, as being an Author of no 
Credit, but chuſe rather to fix the Story upon a Luthe- 
ran Miniſter. This Calumny is likewiſe disbeliev'd 
by Florimond Raimond, another Roman Catholick Wri- 
ter. He owns Bolſec to be too much ting d with Cho- 
ler to be taken upon Trutt : I purpsſely omit, ſays he, 
relating a great many things, being afraid, that Diſaſfe- 
tion has ſometimes been more prevalent with them (mean- 


ing Bolſec and Surius) than Truth; for they have blac- | 


ken'd him horribly. Peter de St. Romuald is of the fame 
Opinion, and - declares! that what Ferome Bol ſec, 
and James Lindſey a Scotch Man, have writ againſt 
Calvin, is ſuſpected to proceed from their ill Will to 
him. In the Year 1583, Papyrins Maſſonus wrote 
Calvin's Life, in which, tho he gives him a great ma- 
ny hard Words, yet ſcorns to mention the Story of 
the Branding, and calls thoſe Afob-Writers, that Re- 
proach this Miniſter with being a Debauchee. Be- 
ſides the two Hiſtorics or Lives already mention d, Du 
Vierdier Vau-Privas makes him the Author of another 
Book printed in 1562, and Entitul'd, Le Mirior de 
Verit an Roy Charles IX aux Princes & Seigneurs de ſon 
Conſeil, du jugement fait par Solomon en ſon bas ange au 
Commencement de ſon Regne © Du Luſtre & Reflection du 
quel Miroir apparoit le vray moyen d Appaiſer les Trou- 
bles & Seditions du Royaume de France. * Beza ad 
Claud. de Xaints, Apolog. Altera Oper. T. 2. p. 345. 
Il. in vita Calvin, Oper. I. 3. p. 374. Calvin, Ep. 133. 
Beza in vit. Calvin, Oper. T. 3. p. 374, Cc. Dreling- 
court defenſe de Calvin Imprimee a Geneve I Ann, 
1667. Maimbourg Hiit. du Calviniſme, Lib. 4. p. 336. 
Farillas . Hiftoire d I Hereſie, lib. 10. | 
Ramond Hiſtoire d la ow & Progres d' Here- 
fie, Lib. 7. cap. 8. Pierre q S. Romanld T hreſor. Chro- 
aulogique ad Ann. 1509. Apud Drelincurtium. 
Diction. Hiſtor. See Engl . Morery, Vol. I. PRI, 
*BOLSOVER, a Hundred and four Miles di- 
ſtaut from London. Yee Vol. L . ee eee 


Bayle 


Religion, and practiſe Phyſick. He 


Florimond d' 


{ 
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BON-AIRY, an American Iſland, ſituated in 
the 12th Degree of Northern Latitude. It belongs to 
the Dutch, is about 20 Leagues from the Main, ꝙ or 10 
from Queriſao, and is reckon d about 16 or 17 Leagues 
in Circumterence. * Damdier Voyage, Vol. IJ. 

BONA DEA, the Good Goddeſs, call'd Fatua 
or Senta by the Antients : She was had in great Vene- 
ration by the Roman Ladies. When the was a Mortal, her 
Name was Dryas; ſhe was Wife to Faunis, and very 
remarkable for the Sobriety of her Carriage. They 
us'd to Sacrifice to her in the Night in a little Chapel; 
twas not permitted Men to be at the Devotion, an- 
therefore Twlly- charges it as a great Crime upon (o- 
dius that lie had got into this Chapel in a Diſguiſe, 
and by his Company had polluted the Myſteries of” 


{ the good Goddeſs 


This Sacrifice had an Anniverſary Return, being 
pcrtorm'd in the Houſe of the High-Prieſt by his Wie, 
and the Virgins conſecrated to this pretended Deny. 
By this Bona Dea, tome underſtand the Earth, and that 


the Honour of Sacrificing is given, becauſe nothing 


was thought ſo valuable as the Fruits of the Earth. 
Others think, ſhe was an ancient Qucen of al), and 
rais'd to the Rank of a pretended Deity out of re- 
ſpect to her Merit, and remarkable Chaſtity, to pre- 
lerve the Memory of this Virtue, all Men were tor- 
bidden to be preſent at her Worſhip ; the High-Pricit 
himſelf, in whoſe Houſe it was performed, who was 
the principal Perſon in other Religious Solemnitiee, 


was oblig d in this caſe to go out ot bis Houte before 


they began, and carry all of his own Sex along with 
him: All Male Picturcs were }:xewife cover'd ; net- 
ther was it lawful to Ornament the Flace wich Myr- 
tle, becauſe twas conſecrated to /e»zs. The Service 
began in the Evening, and the Veſtal Virgins were 
ſummon d to it. * Xefin. Antiq. Am. Danett, Cic. 
Orat. Pro. Milon. | 
BONFADIUS, (James) one of the meſt po- 
lite Writers in the 16th Century, was born in /raly 
near the Lake Di Garda. He was Secretary to Cardi- 
nal Bari at Rome three Years : After whoic Death, he - 
was entertain'd by Cardinal Ginucci in the fame Em- 
3 till his want of Health forc'd him to quit 
us Buſineis. Upon his Recovery, he found himielf 
diſcountenancd at Court, and refolv'd to make his 
Fortune ſome other way; and having try'd the King- 


dom of Naples and the Town of Padua 10 little pur- 


poſe, he ſettld at I-ft at Genoa, and Read publickly 
upon Arifforle's Politicks. He likewiſe tet up a Rhe- 
torick Lecture, and had a great many Scholars; and 
thus his Reputation coming forward, tlie Republick of 


Genoa made him their Hiftoriographer, and allow'd 


him a large Penſion. Upon this, he ſet about the 
writing the Annals of that Government with great 
ee and publiſh'd the Five firſt Books; but 
taking too much Liberty with his Pen, and playing 
his Satyr too hard upon ſome Families, he prov'd the 
occaſion of his own Ruine; for thoſe Perſons he had 
provok'd, profecuted him tor Sodomy, and producing 
Evidence to Convict him, he was Condemn'd to be 
Burnt. Some Authors afhrm, That the Sentence was 
executed in Form ; but others are poſitive, That the 
Puniſhment was ſoften d into Beheading; this hap- 
pen'd in the Year 1560. Boccalin is in the Right, to 
blame him for his Imprudence ; he tells us in his Rag- 
guagli di Parnaſſo, That the Complaint of Bonjadins, 
when he came from the Stake, was rejected by Apollo; 
and that this pretended Deity told him, That tho he 
were innocent of the Charge brought in againſt 
him, he deferv'd his Puniſhment, for having ſo little 
Wit as to throw a Blemiſh upon the Honour of {ſe - 
veral great Families: He told him, That a diſcreet 
Hiſtorian ſhould imitate Vine-dreſſers and Gardiners, 
and not ſpeak of Matters of Fact till Time had made 
em ripe for a Relation, z.e. till the Perſons concern d 
were dead, and their Poſterity in no condition to re- 
venge themſelves upon him that told the Story; he 
let him know, that Tacitus wrote with this Precau- 
tion, and choſe rather to Treſpaſs upon the Laws of 
Hiſtory, than run his Head agamtt a Poſt. Thus we 
ſee, tis caſter to give Rules than Practiſe em; for 


| Bocc.aline loſt his own Life for talking too freely a- 


ainſt the Spaniſh Government. To return to Bonfa- 
; There are ſome * Letters, and Latin 
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and Italian Poems of his ſtill extant. Upon the Day 
of his Execution, he wrote a Letter to foby Baptiſta 
Grimaldi, to return his Thanks to thoſe 
hed endeavour'd to bring him off, in which he pro- 
misd 'em, that he would let em underſtand how 
Matters went in the other World, provided he could 
do it without frighting em. Several other Perſons, 
as Baranganus, Canins Talins, Cc. who was Executed 
under Caligula, made the fame Promiſe, but the rea- 
ſon of their Non-performance may be rather, that the 
Soul in the State of Separation may be at a loſs for 
Expedients how to make her Words good; or if tis 
in her Power to perform, tis poſſible ſhe may not 
have Leave, and that ſhe either dares not, or 18 un- 
willing to difobey the Pleaſure of the Supreme Being, 
who docs not allow her any further Intercourſe with 
tuis World. *Ghilini Teatro du Huomini Illuſtri,Tom.1. 
Pag. 70. Thuan. lib. 26. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
*BONIFACE VIII. To what has been ſaid 
concerning this Pope in the firſt Volume, it may not 
de improper to add, That in the Year of our Lord 
1296, his Holineſs publiſh'd a Bull, wherein having 
complain'd, that Kings exacted from the Clergy Subſi- 
dies, Tyths, and other Impoſts, which the Clergy 
paid them without Leave from the Holy See: To pre- 
vent this Practice, he forbids all the Eccleſiaſticks to 
pay any thing out of their Eſtates to the Laity, or 
give their Conſent to any Impoſition without Per- 


erſons wilo 


ta. 


miſſion from the Pope; prohibiting at the ſame time 


all Emperors, Kings, Princes, &@c. to exact any thing 
of the Clergy, under the Cenſure of Excommunica- 
tion and Interdict. This Bull touching the King of 
France more nearly than any other Prince, becauſe he 
had levy'd Money of the Clergy toward the Diſ- 
charge of the War : For this Reaton he put out a De- 
_ claration Auguſt the ſame Year, in which he prohibi- 
ted the carrying of Silver coin'd or uncoin'd out of 
his Kingdom, or any Strangers to dwell there. Up- 
on this the Pope ſent him a very reprimanding Bull, 
in which he argues againſt the Unreaſonableneſs of 
the King's Proclamation, and juſtifies his former Bull 
by Precedent and Canon. The French King, Philip the 
Fair, ſets forth a Manifeſto in Anſwer to the Pope's 
laſt Bull, in which he takes notice, That the Kings 
of France had a Right to provide for the Security of 
the Kingdom, and a Power to make what Laws they 
judg'd neceflary for its Defence. That ſuppo- 
ſing it was true, che King had ſeiz d the Perſons and 
Goods of the Clergy, yet it would be very ſurprizing 

if the Pope ſhould pronounce him Excommunicated 
upon this Score : That the Clergy are not the whole 
Church: That tis em by Clergy have particular 


Privileges granted 'em by the Decrees of Popes, and 
by the Bounty, or by the Permiſſion at leaſt, of Secu- 
lar Princes; but that they ought not to deprive 
Princes of their Kingdoms, and Detence of their 
Government, nor of the Means neceſſary to that end : 
That we muſt give to Ceſar that which is Ceſar's ; and 
that every one, whether Churchman or Laick, who 1s 
not willing to contribute to the Neceſſities of the 
State, is an unprofitable Member, and deſerves to be 
cut off from the Body : That if the Enemy prevail'd 
the Clergy would ſuffer molt ; and that tis again(t 
the Fundamental Laws of Nature to hinder any Per- 
{ons from cxcrting themſelves in their own Defence: 
That tis a Shame for the Vicar of Jeſus Chrilt to for- 
bid the paying of Tribute to Ceſar, and to thunder 
out his Cenſures againſt the Clergy, only for aſſiſtin 
the King and Kingdom ; without whuch, to 0 
properly, they cannot ſecure themſelves, nor be true 
to their own Intereſt: And that tis unjuſt that 
Churchmen, enrich'd by the Bounty of Princes, 
ſhould refuſe em neceſſary Aids upon occaſion; 
And therefore, that the ſupporting the Pope's Prohi- 
bition, and practiſing by it, is, in effect, to aſſiſt the 
nemy, to fail in the moſt important Duties of a 
Subject, and to betray the State. I. 
conded in this Maſe by the Archbithop of Rheims, 
and the Biſhops of his Province, who made a Re- 
monſtrance againſt the Bull. The Pope perceiving 
this Nail would not drive, publith'd a Bull at Orvieto, 
explanatory of the former; in which he declar d, That 
he had no Deſign in his firſt Ball to hinder the Bene- 
volence or Guits, with which the Biſhops were wil- 


The King was le- 
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on to the Exce 
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ling to preſent the King: That he had likewiſe no 
Intention to prohibit the Clergy from paying thate 
Services and Duties which were owing tothe Crown 
nor to prevent their aſſiſting the King in Caſes of 
Neceſſity; upon which Occaſions he acknow ledg d the 
King and his Succeſſors had a Right to oblige the 
Clergy to grant him a Subſidy, even without con- 


ſulting the Pope; and that the King and his Succeſ- 


{ors are proper Judges of this Caſe of Neceſſity, pro- 
vided they are 21 Years of Age; and when they are 
younger, the Point is to be determin'd by the Aſem- 
bly of the States, * Du Pin Eccl. Hiſt, Century XIV. 
*BONIFACE, Archbithop of Mentx, was an 
Engliſh Man by Birth, and liv'd in the VIIIth Centu- 
ry. To what is faid concerning him in the Firſt Vo- 
lume of this Work, I ſhall only add a remarkable 
Letter of his to Ethelbald King of England; iwas 
written immediately after Cuthbert Archbiſhop ot 
Canterbyry had tranſmitted to him a Copy of the 


Council held at H near Rocheſter. The Letter runs 


thus: © Boniface, Archbiſhop and Legate of the Ko- 


nan See in Germany, to our molt dearly beloved 


© Prince, Ethelbald King of the Englih, Greeting, 


| © and everlaſting Happineſs. GOD is our Witnetg 
how much we rejoyce when we receive Information 


© of the Proſperity of your Affairs, of your Faith and 
% commendable Practices: And how much on the 


| © contrary we are afflicted, when we hear you have 


been unſucceſsful in the Field, or are in danger of 


© miſcarrying in the other World. We have the Sa- 


* tisfaction to hear, that you have been very liberal 


in your Charities to the Poor; that you diicounte- 
nance Rapine and Theſt; that you are of a Pacifick 


* Temper, and protect the NVereſſitous and Widows ; for 
* which we return Thanks to Almighty God. Now 
© that you refuſe the Engagements of Matrimony, if 
* *twas done upon the Score of extraordinary Chaſtity, 
etwas really commendable : But I muſt needs ſay, 
that your Luxury and Libertine way of Converſing, 
* even with Nuns themſelves, is very blame-worthy, 
* and dangerous to the laſt degree: For it tarnithes 


the Glory of your good Actions, blemiſhes your Cha- 


© racter before God and Man, and makes You no bet- 


A ter than a Idolater, becauſe you have violated the 


© Temple of God. Therefore (my dear Son) my Ad- 


vice to you is, That you Repent immediately, and 


Recollect how ſcandalous a thing it is, that a Prince 
* whom God has bleſsd with the Sovereignty of 1e- 
« yeral Nations, ſhould diſhonour the Divine Ma- 
© jelty, by being a Slave to his Appetite. We are 
* likewiſe inform'd, that almoſt all the Nobility of 
the Mercians part with their own Waves by your 
© Precedent, keep Company with Strompets, and go 

Bor Debauching the Religious. Now, 
* how remote ſuch Practices as theſe are from Natural 
„Decency and Sobriety, the Laws and Cuſtoms of 


© other Countries may inſtruct ye; For, in old Saxony, 


where they are perfectly ignorant of the Doctrines 
* of our Bleſſed Saviour, if a Woman, marry d a Maid 


© by her Father, proves falſe to her Husband's Bed, 
ſhe js firſt Executed by Hanging, then burnt ; after 


„which, he that Debauch'd her is hang d over her 
„Grave: Or if ſhe is not !punithd this way, the 


„Women of the Neighbourhood cut off her Clothes 


„to the Walt, exerciſe her with a Whip, and prick 
her with Bodkins; and under this Equipage and 
« Diſcipline ſhe is walk'd from one Village to ano- 
« ther, till ſhe falls down dead. Farther, the Minædi 
* (a People tho Unpolith'd and Scandalous enough } 
< have this Cuſtom among 'em, That when a Husband 
„dies, the Wife leaps into the Funeral Pile, and 
„burns her ſelf into the other World after him. 
„No if the Gentiles, who know no God, have ſuch a 


&* Regard for the Virtue of Chaſtity, to what Degrees 


„ ought it to be carry d by you, (dear Son) who are 
« both a Chriſtian and a Prince? Have Compaſſion 
therefore upon your own Soul: Pity thote Num- 
bers of your Subjects that are murther d by your 
* Example, and for whoſe Souls you muſt give an, 
„Account. Conſider farther, I beteech you, that it 
the Engliſh Nation ſhould follow the ill Precedent 
ok tome other Europeans, ſhould deſpiſe lawful 
* Matrimony, and run Riot in Adulteries and Lewd- 
e en WH in all likelyhood, tend an Inta- 
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«nous Poſterity into the World, and ruine their 
Country by their Immorality. This Conſequence 
has actually happen d upon the Burgundians and 
« Spaniards, who, for their Wickedneſs, have been 
ce many Years haraſs d by the Saracens. We are in- 
« form d farther, that you have broken in upon the 
0e Privileges of the Churches and Monaſteries; and, 
which is {till worſe, have encourag'd your great 
« Men in the like Oppreſſive Practices. Now Iwould 
< entreat you to recollect, with what ſevere Ven- 
„ geance thoſe Kings have been punith'd, that have 
« tal'n into Crimes of this Nature: For Inſtance ; 
© Celred your Predeceſſor, who Debauch'd the Nuns, 
* and Invaded the Rights of the Church : This un- 


cc happy Prince was ſeiz d with Poſſeſſion at a publick 


© Entertainment, and expird in Blaſphemy. and un- 
© ger a Diabolical Impreſſion. Ovrred likewiſe, King 
© of the Beiri and Bernicii, (or Northumbrians) being 
„guilty of this Wickedneſs, came to an untimely 
end.. Wherefore, dear Son, we beſeech 
you, out of our Paternal Affection, that you would 
© not deſpiſe the Advice of your Gholtly Fathers, 


_ © who, out of a Principle of Piety, are deſirous to 
ec | : erv1 
_** perſwade your Highneſs to a more ſerviceable Con- 


duct; for nothing can be more for the Intereſt of a 
„god Prince, than to recover himſelf upon Admo- 
c 2 

nition. Thus Solomon tells us, That he that loves 
„Diſcipline and Inſtruction is wiſe. Thus (moſt dear 
“ Son) we have thought it proper to lay the Caſe 


cc . . | . 
< plainly- before ye, conjuring you, by Almighty 
. GOD; beſeeching you, for the Sake of his Son 


<« Chriſt Jeſus, and his Holy Spirit, that you would 
* {eriouſly reflect upon the Shortneſs and Inſignifi- 
© cancy of the preſent Life, and how very Tranſitory, 
as well as Uncreditable, all Senſual Satistactions are, 


„and what a Blot will he upon the Memory of a 


* Man that is ſo very ſhort liv'd, and ſoon over in 
© this World, ſhould infect Poſterity, and prove Im- 


„mortal in the Poyſon of his Example. I beſeech | 


© you therefore that you would ſet upon a Courſe of 
25 . and make amends for the Miſcarriage 
* of your Toxth, that fo you may Reign with a Cha- 
< racter of Advantage in this World, and be eternal ly 
happy in the next. And thus I take my Leave of 
your Highneſs, and wiſh you an Improvement in 
all Virtuous Practices. See Engl. Mor. Vol. I. and 
Cuthbert Vol. III. Antiquitates Britannice Eccleſ. 
BONNER (Edmund) ſucceeded Fohn Stole ſley in 
the Biſhoprick of London in 1539. - This Prelate, not- 
withſtanding his Rigour againſt thoſe of the Refor- 
mation, wrote a Preface to Biſhop Gardiner's Book, 
De dera Obedientia, in which he endeavours to juſtify 


the King's Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy. He hkewile, 


November 12, 1539. took out a Commiſſion from the 


King to exerciſe the Powers of his Function, and in 


which all Eccleſiaſtical Juriidiction is declar'd to be 


_ deriv'd from the King; that the Biſhop was no more 


than the King's Deputy ; and that the Authority of 
his Character was to continue no longer than the 
Royal Pleaſure : The Commiſſion runs thus; Tibi vi- 
ces noſtras committimus, teq; licentiandum eſſe diſcernimus 
ad Ordinandum inſra Dioceſim tuam Londinenſemc.V ice, 
nomine, & Authoritate noſtra = - - - - per præſentes ad 
noſtri beneplaciti Voluntatem duntaxat duruturas. * Re- 
giſt. Bonner. Fol. 1. Burnet. Hiſt. de Reform, Part 1. See 
Engl. Mor. Vol. I. | 


ORISSOW, a Timber-built Town in the Pa- 


latinate and Diſtrict of Minsſti in Lithuania. Tis For- 


XVIIth Century. 


BORN E, Seventy five Miles diſtant from London: 
ee Bourn in Vol. I. | 
BORRI (Foſeph Francis) in Latine Burrhus, a 
famous Chymiſt, was a AMilaneſe, and livd in the 
He ſtudy'd in the Seminary at 
Rome, where the * look d upon him as a Prodigy 
upon the Score of his Memory and Parts. Afterwards 
he apply'd himſelf to the Court, and went a great 
way 1n the Experiments of Chymiſtry ; but his Con- 
duct falling much ſhort of his Brains, he run ſuch 
ſcandalous Lengths in Debauchery, that in 1654 he 
was oblig'd to take Sanctuary in a Church. Soon at- 
ter he ſet up ſtrongly for Devotion, and talkd pri- 
vately at a very Viſionary and Enthuſiaſtick rate, aud 
communicated. his pretended Revelations to {ome of 
his Confidents: But perceiving, that after the Death 
of Innocent X, Pope Alexander VII. reviv'd the Inqui- 
ſition, he was ſomewhat more cautious in his Beha- 
viour; for now he ſaw clearly the Juncture was not 
favourable to his Deſizn of making Proſelytes: Up- 
on this he left Rome, and return'd ro Milan, and here 
he pretended mightily to Religion, and gun d a great 
Character with a great many People by his Exerciſes 
of Devotion, which had a very plauſible Appearance 
of extraordinary Piety. And thus having torm'd a 
Congregation, he ſwore em to Secrecy ; and when 
he perceiv'd they had Credulity enough to belicye his 
extraordinary Miſſion, he pretcrib'd them the underta- 
king certain Vows, which he pretended were dictited 
to him by an Angel; one of theie Vows was Poverty: 
And in order to the performing this, he perſwa led 
them to depoſite all their Money in his Hands. Their . 
Fifth Vow engag'd em to propagate the Kingdom or 
God with al! the Zeal imaginable. Now, according 


to his way of Canting, his ſingle Flock was call, 


the Kingdom of the moſt High: And here Borri was 
to be Captain-General of thoſe Troops that were to 
reduce all Mankind under the fame Government. He 
was to have (as he gave out) peculiar Aſſiſtances from 
Michael the Archangel, and had already receiv'd a 
Sword from Heaven, with the Effigies of the Seven 
Spirits upon the Pommel on't and the Pope himſelt 
was to be knock'd on the Head if he had not the Mark 
of Grace upon his Forehead. To proceed, Cavalier 
Borri, among other Extravagancies, held that the Bleſ- 
{ed Virgin was a real Goddeſs, and properly ſpeaking, 
the Holy Ghoſt Incarnate, and that ſhe was born of 
St. Ann in the fame manner that our Saviour was born 
of her. He ſtil'd her the only Daughter of God, at- 
firming her concerv'd by Inſpiration, and made thoſe 
Prieſts that he had ſeduc'd inſert thete Heretical Addi- 
tions into the Maſs. Farther, he held. the Bleſſed 
Virgin was Corporally preſerved in the Euchariſt, 
and wreſted ſome Texts of Scripture to prove his Te- 
nents ; and at laſt he proceeded to dictate a Tract of 
his ya to his Diſciples. I have already obſerv d 
that he brag d mightily of his Revelations, pretending, 
by this Supernatural Intercourſe, that St. Paul had, 
given him the ſame Authority which this Apoſtle re- 
ceiv d of God, when he cenſur'd the Conduct of 
St. Peter. He gave out that he had the Gift of Trans- 


| fuſing his IIluminations into other People, and made 


uſe of Impoſition of Hands, ſupplicating the Trinity 
to receive the new Convert into the Religion of ther 
National Goſpellers. His Deſign was, in cate he was 
ſtrong enough in Diſciples, to ſhew hunſelt in the- 
great Square of Milan, and there to harangue upon 
the Abuſes of the Eccleſiaſtical and Secular Govern- 
ment, to puſh on the People to declare tor Liberty, 
to ſeize the Town and Territories of Milan, and after- 
wards to carry on his Conquelts as occaſion ſhould. 
{erve : But this fine Project miſcarry'd, by the appre- 
hending of ſome of his Diſciples. When he found, 
the Inquiſition begin to move towards him, he ſcam- 


per d immediately, not thinking it at all adviſable to 


obey the Summons of that formidable Tribunal : 
However the Proſecution went on againſt him tor his 
Contumacy, and at laſt he was condemn d tor an He- 
retick, and his Effigies and Wiritings burnt at Koe 
in the Field of Flora, by the common Hangman, Fa- 
nuary 3, 1661. He ſtaid ſome time at Str.uburgh, 
where he found Countenance and Support, boch Ce- 
caute he was perſecuted by the Inquitztion, and upon 
the Score of his being a great Chyuutt ; Buy he mW 
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ed a more publick Stage to act his Part on. Upon | 


this Thought he Travell'd into Holland 1n 1661, and. 
tound Amſterdam for his purpoſe : Here he made a 
great Noiſe, and People run after him, as to a Phyſi- 
cian that could cure all Diſeaſes; and, to carry on 
the Farce, he appezr'd.in a Pompous Equipage ; or- 
der'd his Servants to call him his Excell-ncy, and 
workd up his Figure {o handſomely, that People 
talk'd of Marrying him to ſome of the beſt Fortunes 
in the Country ; but he had the Mistortune not to 
ſtand his Ground; for betore *twas long his Reputa- 
tion {unk, either becauſe, as the Author of his Lite 
obſerves, People wanted Faith to believe his Miracles, 
or he wanted Faith to work em: Obſerving therefore 
his Character began to tarnith, he clear d oft, one con- 
venicut night, and ſtole away from Amſterdam with 
a great many ſewels and a very conſiderable Sum of 


Money, which he ſharp'd in that Town. He with- 


drew to Hamburgh, where Queen Chriſtiana took him 
into her Protection: And here he perſuaded this Prin- 
ceſs to ſbend a great deal of Money in Chymical Ope- 
rations, which turn'd to no account. From hence he 
Travell'd to Copenhagen, and put the King of Denmark 
upon a ſtrong Fancy to try for the Philotopher's 
Stone. This Project made him ſo far his Majelty's 
Favourite, that the great Men of the Kingdom hated 
him mortally. Immediately upon the Death of this 
Prince, who had thrown away a vaſt deal of Money 
in his Labouratory, Borri quitted Denmark for fear of 
being clapt up, and reſolvd to Travel into Turkey ; 


and being upon the Fromiers when the Conſpiracy of 


Nadaſti, Serini and Frangepani, was diſcover d, he 
was taken for one of the Accomplices at Goldingen: 
This Suſpicion made a Nobleman of the Place invite 
him to he at his Houſe, and ſecure his Perſon; and 
underſtanding his Name was Joſeph Francis Borri, he 
ſent an Account of him to the Emperor, to know 
whether he was in the Lift of the Conſpirators. Now 
the Pope's Nuncio happen'd to have Audience of the 
Emperor juſt when the Letter of the Count de Gol- 
dingen was deliver d: This Nuncio no ſooner heard 
Borri meniion'd, but he deſir d, in the Name of his 
Maſter, that the Priſoner might be put in his Hands: 
The Emperor complying with this Motion, order d 
Cavalier Borri to be brought to Vienna, ard got a Pro- 
miſe from rhe Pope, that he would not put him to 
Death. Thus Borri was convey'd to Rome, and Sen- 
tenc d there to perpetual Impriſonment in the Inqui- 
ſition, and do publick Penance. Some Tears after 
he procurd his Liberty ſo far as to viſit the Duke 
d Etree, who being given up by all the Phyſicians, 


was recover'd by Borri; which made the People ſay, 


that an Arch Heretick had done a great Miracle at 
Rome. This Duke procur d him a more commodious 
Confinement, and got him remov'd to the Cattle of 
St. Angelo. Tis commonly 1aid, that he was allow d 
to take the Air twice a weck about the Town under 
a Guard. Sorbiere, in his Relation of his Voyage in- 
to England, gives a farther Account of him; and the 
Utrecht Gazette of the 9th of September, 1695. informs 
us, that Borri dicd lately in the Caſtle of Angelo, be- 
ing 79 Years of Age. The Tracts and Letters Prin- 
ted at Geneva under his Name are either upon the Sub- 
ject of Chymiſtry, or Remarks in Politicks , Of the 
_ firſt fort are his La Chiave del Gabinetto, del Cavagliere 

Gioſeppe Franceſco Borri Milaneſe. It contains Ten 


Letters, Two of the firſt, dated from Copenhagen in 


1666, are the ſame in Subltance with the Comte de Ga- 
balis, Publiſh'd by Monſieur Abb? d Villars in 1670. 
The reſt of the Letters run upon Chymiſtry, except- 
ing the laſt, in which he maintains Cartes's Opinion 
concerning the Souls of Brutes. His other Treatiſe is 
Entituled, /#raſoni Politiche del Cavagliere Gioſeppe Fran- 
ceſco Borri Milaneſe, Date al Re di Danimarca. Thus 
Book is made up of certain Politick Maxims, with a 
large Commentary upon em. Mercllinus, in his Lin- 
denius Ae nov atus, mentions two Letters of Borris to 
Bartholine, Printed at Copenhagen in 1669; one of em, 
De Orin C erebri, & uſu Medico; the other, De Artifi- 
cio Oculorum Humores reſtituendi. * Vita del Cavaglieri 
Borri fournal de Leipſic 1688. p. 587. Monconis Voyage 
ſeconde Partie, p. 135. 137.5145. 146. Cc. 
BORRICHIUS ( Olaus) one of the Learnedeſt 
Men of his Age, was born in April 1626. His Fa- 


1 


ther was a Lytheran Miniſter in the Dioceſe of Ripen 
in Denmark, He was ſent to the Univerſity of C- 
penhagen in 1644, and apply d himſelf to Learning in 
general for Six Years, but ſo as to make Phylick his 
principal Study. He was Lecturer in a College at 
Copenhagen, and acquitted himſelf very Creditably ; 
for he was indefatigable in his Buſineis, and re-ular 
in his Life: And thus he gain'd the Favour of Caſper 
Brachman, Biſhop of Seland, and of the Chancellor of 
the Kingdom; 1o that by their Recommendation, he 
was made a Prebendary at Lunden. He retus d ſome 
other Preferment, becauſe it was inconſiſtent with his 
Deſign for Travelling, which he refolv'd on to im- 
prove himſelf in Phyſick. He began to practiſe in 
this Faculty when there was a great Mortality in 
Denmark, and upon the ceaſing of the Plague, de- 
ſign'd to ſet forward in his Travels; but the execu- 
ting this Reſolution was defer d tor ſome time, be- 
cauſe Monſieur Ger/torf, Firſt Miniſter of State, de- 
ſir d to have him in his Houſe for Tutor to his Chil- 
dren : And having ſpent five Years in this Buſineſs, 
he ſatisfy d his Inclination for Travelling, and before 
he ſet forward, had the Credit to be pitch d upon by 
the Univerſity of Copenhagen to be their Profeſſor in 
Philology, Poetry, Chynuſtry and Botanicks. He 
{et out in 1660, and after having convers'd with 
ſome of the moſt eminent Phyſicians at Hambargh, = 
he came into Holland, where he made a conſiderable 
{tay : And here the Sons of Monſieur Gerfforf coming 
to him, he undertook the Care of em, and ſhewing 
em the Low Countries, ſet Sail with ein for England, 
and then carry'd em to Paris, where he ſtaid two 
Years. Theie young Gentlemen being ſent for home, 
he was more at Liberty to puriue the Deſign of his 
Travels: He was made Doctor of Phyſick at An- 
gers; and having ſeen the chief Towns in France, 
went forward and came to Rome itt 1665, where he 
ſtaid about half a Year, and then was oblig'd to ga 
home to his Profeſſorſhip. He Travell'd thro Ger- 
man), and came to Denmark in 1666. This long 
Yoyoge was a great Improvement to Horrichius, be- 
cauſe he took care to make himſelf acquainted with 
the moſt Learned Perſons in every Town he paſſed 
thro'. He acquitted himſelf in the Profeſſor's Chair 
to great Satisfaction. He was promoted to be a Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of Juſtice in 1686. In 
1689, he began to be troubl'd with the Stone, and 
was cut for it at laſt ; but the Stone was ſo big and 
ſo hard, that = found it impoſſible either to pull it 
out or cut it. He behav d himſelf with much Forti- 
tude and Piety under this Diſtemper, which prov'd. 
mortal to him. He gave a great part of his Eſtate 


which was very conſiderable, to the Univerſity and 


the Poor. His Works are, Conſpettzs Pr æſtantiorum 
Scriptorum Lingue Latine. Cogitationes de V ariis Lin- 
gue Latinæ e talibus &. Scripto G. F. Voſſii de Vitiis 
Sermonis. Analecta Philologica & Fudicium de Lexicis 
Latinis Graciſque. Antique Rome Imago. De Syllaba- 
rum Quantitate, ſrve Parnaſſus in Nuce. Lingua Phar- 
macopeoram. Diſſertationes de Poetis Gracis & Latinis. 
De Oriu & Progreſſu Chemie. De Hermetis «/£gyptio- 
rum & Chemicorum Sapientia, Docimaſtice Metallica, 
De th Indigenarum Plantarum in Medicina, De Somno 
0 


mniferis, De Cauſis Diverſitatis Linguarum, De 
Cabala Charatterali. G abi 1 Me- 
moria Dn. Oligeri Uindii. Dauſingius Heautontimerumens : 
To which we may add a Poſthumous Book of his Prin- 
ted in 1697, Entitul d, Olai Borrichii conſpectus Scrip- 
torum Chemicorum Illuſtriorum. & Vita Borrichii in 
Tom. 2. Deliciar. Poctarum Danorum, p. 378. Mol- 
lerius Spiceleg. Hy pomnematum de Scriptis Danorum, 
p. 36. Bayle Diction. Hitt. | 
OSCH, (Peter de) a French Proteſtant Miniſter, 
and one of the belt Preachers of that Communion in 
his time; born in February 1623, and Son to William 
Du Boſc, Advocate to the A of Roan. Peter 
ſudy'd Divinity at Montaubon and Saumur, and was 
afterwards provided with a Congregation at Caen, be- 
ing Ordain'd by Impoſition of Hands in December 
1645. The Reputation of his Brethren in this Place, 
and particularly that of Monſieur Bochart, and the 
Judicioutnels and Capacity of his Audience, were 
not at all too big for the Performances of Monſieur 
Boſc, who, notwuthitanding tliele Diſadvantages, rer 
aava Lokd 
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look d upon as a compleat Orator, and one of the 
molt conſiderable Men of his Profeſſion. He was ve- 
ry much 1mportun'd by ſome of the Principal of the 
French Proteſtants to remove to Charenton ; but no- 
thing could prevail with him to leave his Flock. In 
1664, he had an ill Turn done him by one Pommier, 
2 Ron:an-Catholick, who counterfeiting a Letter in Da 
Boſcs Name, made him banith'd for ſome time at 
Chalons. The Contents of this forg'd Letter was con- 
cerning Auricular Confeſſion, which he made Monfieur 
Du Bye mention in a very offenſive manner; Compa- 
ring the Prieſts Ears to a Houſe of Office, a Sink, or a 
Channel, which recei/d all the Filth and Stench of the 
Town. Upon this, Monſieur Du Boſc, paſſing throngh 
Paris to the Place in which he was bamiſh'd, explain d 
his Opinion concerning Confeſſion to Monſieur le Tel- 
lier, and in what manner he had expreis'd himielf 
upon that Point. Monſieur le Tellier appear'd ſatis- 
fyd with his Explanation, and told him, he did not 
queſtion but that the Information was falſe: Upon 
which he had the Liberty to return to his Church the 
ſame Year, where he was receivd with all Marks of 
| Regard. The Biſhop of Chalons ſhew'd him a great 
deal of Civility, and entertain'd him frequently at his 
Table. © This Biſhop one day, when Monſieur Da 
« Boſc made him a Viſit, thew'd him the Apartments 
* and Furniture of his Houte ; which being very rich 
ce and magnificent, his Lordſhip ask d him what he 
© thought on't, and whether all this Splendour and 
« Expence had an Apoſtolical Air? Monſieur D Boſe, 
© who was neither willing to diloblige his Benefactor, 
ce nor to ſay any thing foreigr. o his own. Character, 
„made Antwer, That his Lordihip had a double Qua- 
6“ Jification; that he was both Earl and Bithop of 
« Chalons ; and that his Quality of Earl gave him 
* Privileges and Liberties very different from thoſe of 
te his Biſhoprick : And therefore, to ipeak clearly, he 
© {aw notlung in his Houſe that was too Rich for the 
“ State and Grandcur of a Peer of France. Togo on; 
In 1665, he happen d to be engag'd in Buſineſs, in 
which his Prudence, his Gravity and Elocution, ap- 
pear d very remarkable; 1 mean his ſolliciting for the 
Reform'd Churches when they were diſturbd. He 
defended that of Caen, and a great many others in 
Normandy, againſt the Proſecution of the Biſhop of 
Bayeux. The French King having, in the Year 1666, 
 publiſh'd a ſevere Declaration againſt the Proteſtants, 
all their Churches ſent Commutlioners to Paris to Pe- 
tition his Majeſty for Favour ; the Churches in Nor- 
mandy in particular made Monſieur Du Boſc their Re- 
preſentative, who coming to Paris in 1668, was 
pitch'd upon by the other i to draw up ſeve- 
ral Papers ; and there being a Report, that the King 


deſignd to ſuppreſs ſome of the Chambers of the 


Editt, all the Delegates or Commiſſioners ot the Pro- 
vinces went to Monſieur Ruvigni, their Deputy-Ge- 
neral, to acquaint him with this Matter: Their De- 
ſign was to get Leave to throw themſelves at his Ma- 
jeſty's Feet, which was granted, but with this Limi- 
tation, that none but Monſieur D Boſc was admit- 
ted into the Preſence : And being alone with the 
King in his Cloſet, he made a Speech to him; after 

| Which he had Leave to repreſenr ſeveral Things to his 
Majeſty ; and through this whole Affair, he behav'd 
himſelf ſo, as to get a great Reputation at Court, 
both for Conduct and fine ſpeaking. And after ſeve- 
ral Conferences with Monſieur Le Tellier, the Prote- 
ants procur d an Order in April 1669, by Vertue of 
which, ſome part of the Rigour of the Declaration 
in 1666 was revok d. After this Monſieur D Boſc 
- took abundance of Journeys to ſollicite for his Com- 
munion, appear d for his Party, and manag'd their 
Intereſt before the Miniſters of State, and the Inten- 
dents, with all the Addreſs and Vigour imaginable, 
till 1685, when he was diſabled by an Arreſt of the 
Parliament of Normandy, and prohibited the Exerciſe 
of his Miniſtry in the Kingdom. After this Prohibi- 
tion he retir d to Holland, and was Paſtor to a Con- 
gregation at Rotterdam till his Death, which happen d 
Anno 1692. He made his Exit very ſuitable to the 
Regularity of his Lite, which was always very Edi- 

ing and Exemplary : No- Man ever ſupported his 

haracter with more decent Gravity. His Perſon 


was likewiſe anſwerable te the Piguity of his Mind; 
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for he had a Noble Preſence, which made his Preach- 
ing go the farther, as tis caſv to imagine. He was al- 


himſelf reſpected by Perſons of the Firſt Quality. 
His Works are, Two Volumes of Sermons, and a Col- 
lection of ſeveral Pieces publiſhed after his Death. 
The Publick is oblig d for this Collection to Monſieur 
Le Gendre, who wrote the Life of this great Man. 
Theſe Pieces are à ſufficient Proof that Monſieur Da 
Boſe was very fit for Buſineſs, a good Divine, a well- 
bred Gentleman, and one that underſtood the Polite 
part of Learning : And here we muſt not forget the 
Letter wrote by him in 1660 to Mr. Brevent, Chaplain 
to King Charles II. Here he delivers his Thoughts con- 
cerning Epiſcopacy ; a part of it was afterwards in- 
{erted in a Book written upon this Subject, and com- 
plain'd of by the Pres -yterians : The Reader may tind 
the whole Letter in the Author's Life, to which Mon- 
ficur Le Gendre {ubjoyns the following Remark : 
* The Joy, ſays he, that Monſieur Ds Boſc declares 
* for the n oi the King of England, is a 
© Demonſtration that he wis of the fame Opinion 

* with the reſt of our Divincs, who have 1o openly 
* and catcgorically condemn d the Parricide of Charles 
* the Firſt. To do him right, he always look d upon 
„Princes as the living Repretentatious of God upon 
* the Earth; and thit thor Character ought to ſecure 
* their Perions trom all manner of Force and Vio- 


— 


dy ever treated Majeſty with more Reipect, nor 
* tubmitted to the Civil Power more cheartully than 
* himſelt. He never forgot to inſtruct his Flock in 


* 1663, upon Kevelatioas 1. 16. He gave ſuch a Cha- 
© racter of Advantage of the French King, as was. 
* moſt likely to recommend him to the Eſteem of his 
subjects, and make em Loyal throughout the whole 
„Piece. Mie de Monſieur Boſe per Monſicur le Gendre 
Bayle Diction. Hiſt. 5 | 
BOSCASTLE, a Market Town in Cornnall, near 
2 Bay, a Hundred and eighty {tx Miles from 
ondon. | | 
BOSQUET, ( Francis) Biſhop of Montpellier, 
was one of the moſt Learned Prelates in the XVIIth 
Century. He was born at Narbonne, and had moſt of 
his Education at Tolouſe. Before he went into Or- 


Intendent of Guienne and Languedoc, Attorney-Gene- 
ral to the Parliament of Normandy, and that ot Coun- 
cellor of State, John de Plantavil, who had been tor 
{ome time an intimate Friend of Boſquet's, reſign d his 
Biſhoprick of Lodeve to him in 1648, which he took 
Poſſeſſion of in 1650. Five Years after he was made 
Biſhop of Montpellier, where he continued till his 
Death, which happen'd 1n the 63d Year of his Age; 
in 1676. The firſt Book he publiſhed, is an Abridg- 
ment of the Piece de Furiſprudentia, written in Greeks. 
Verſe by Pſellus, for the ule of his Pupil Michael Du- 
cas, in che XIth Century: This Poem of Pſell:z's had 
never been Printed before. And here Monſieur Boſ- 
quet not only Tranſlated it into Latine, but added 
Notes to it, in which he points to the Authors . llus 
makes uſe of, and explains the moſt difficult Paſſages. 
His ſecond Work was the Hiſtory of the Gallican 
Church, beginning from the time the Gauls turn d 
Chriſtians, and carry d on to the Reign of Conſtantine; 


that fat at Avignon: This Work takes in Eight Popes, 
and reaches from the Year 1305, to 1394. He like- 
wiſe publiſh'd ſeveral Epiſtles of Pope Innocent III. 
with curious Notes upon em. "Tis expected that 
the Biſhop of Montpellier and Monſieur Abbe de La- 
can, Nephews to Monſieur Boſquet, thould publiſh 
two conſiderable Pieces of this Learned Man; one 

em relates to the Liberties of the Gallican Church; 
and tbe other conſiits of Notes upon all the Canon 
Law. The ſecond Edition of his Hiſtory of the Gal- 
lican Church, Printed in Quarto in 1636, is much 
larger than the firſt publiſhed in Octavo: But then 
there are ſeveral Lines left out in't; which Archbiſhop 
Uſher has taken the Pains to Tranſcribe. By this Pai- 


lage, it appears that Monſieur Boſquet was latisty d 
| thas the miſtaken 
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{o well Qualify'd to preſide in a Synod, and to make 


* lence with reſpect to their Subjects. Indeed, no bo- 


* the Points of Loyalty and Obedience, particularly 
© when he Preached before the Synod at Koan in 


| ders, he had ſeveral conſiderable Offices, a8 that of 


He likewiſe publiſh'd the Hiſtory of the French Popes 
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chief cauſe of thoſe Fabulous Traditions, which has | 
made the Hiſtory of the firſt times of the Gallican 
Church ſo dark and hard to be behev'd. *'Tis his Opt- 
nion, that the Favour of their Zeal, and the Deſire 
they had to make the People more devout, made em 
over credulous themſelves, and forward to propagate 
their own Miſtakes concerning, the pretended great 
Actions, and Antiquity of certain Saints. 'Tis hard 
ſays he, to have juch a Charitable Opinion of the firll 
Inventers of Romantick Storics ; but then 'twould be 
over Cenſorious not to believe well of the Honeſty, 
tho not of the Underſtanding, of thoſe that ſuc- 
ceeded them. The Words in the Original are theſe : 
Primos fi verum Amamus hujuſmod! Zelotas Monachos in 

Galliis habzimus. Illi ſimplici ac fervida, ideoq; minus 
 ranta, &. ſepe inconſulta Religione, perculſi, ad illiciendas 
hominum mentes, & Anguſtiori Santtorum nomine ad eo- 
rum Cultum revocandas, Illuſtres eorum Titulos primum 
fibi, deinde credulæ Plebi perſuaſos, propoſuerunt. Ex 
horum Officina Murtialis Lemovicenſus Apoſtulatus, Or- 
fini Bituricenſis Diſcipulatus, Dionyſu Pariſienſis Areo- 
pagita, Pauli Narbonenſis Procon ſularis Dignitas, am- 
boram Apoſtoli Pauli Magiſterium, & in aliis Eccle- 
firs fimilia Prodiere. Quibus quidem Sano Fudicio, 
& conſtanti animo Galli primum Epic i reſtitere. At 
abi Eccleſiæ Gallicane Parentibus, ſanctiſſimis Fidei Præco- 
nibus, detractis his ſpoliis injuriam fieri, mentibus ingenuis 
& probis peru ſum eſt, Paulatim error communi conſenſu | 
conſurgere, & tand em Antiquitate ſua contra veritatem 
praſcribere. Tis a queſtion whether the omiſſion of 
theſe Words was over Politick ; for probably it may 
be ſaid of this Paſſage, what Tacitus ſays of the Sta- 
tues of Brutus and Caſſius, which were not carry d 

with the reſt in a great Funeral Solemnity, the de- 
ſire to conceal em (ſays the Hiſtorian) did but make 
em appear the more, they being much more talk d on 
for not being ſeen. * Uſerins in Pref. Britan. Eccle ſia- 
rum Antiquitatum. Bayle Diction. Hiftor. 

BOSS Us, (Matthew) born at Verona in 1427, 
ſtudied Humanity at Milan under Francis Philelphus 
and Peter Perleon. He turn d Monk in 1451, and was 
one of the Convent of the Canons Regular of Lateran. 
He was a confiderable Preacher, and well Read in 
other Parts of Learning. Pope Sixtus the Fourth, be- 
ing reſolvd to correct the Diſorders of the Genus ſe 
Monks, and ſome other Neighbouring Provinces, made 
Bo ſſus his Viſitor for this purpoſe. He offer d him a 

ood Biſhoprick for his Pains, but Boſſus deſired to be 
Jeft in bis private Condition. He vigorouſſy oppos d 
Innocent the Eighth's Decree, which order d all ſorts 
of Monks to pay part of their Vearly Revenues to 
the Clerks of the Apoſtolick Chamber. He wrote ſeve- 
ral good Books, very remarkable for the Morality of 
em, and well enough poliſh'd in the Stile, conſide- 
ring the Age he livd in; and, to conclude with him, 
he was much eſteem d by Perſons of the beſt Quality 
and Learning. He died at Padua in 1502, being Se- 
venty five Years of Age. His Works are, De veris 
ac ſalutaribus Animi gaudiis. De Inſtituendo ſapientia | 
Animo. De Tollerands Adverſis. De Gerendo Magi- 
ſtratu, Fuſtitiaque colenda. De Immoderato Mulierum 
cultu. This laſt Tract made a great Noiſe, and had a 
conſiderable Effect in Bononia; it being anſwer d by 
an Anonymous Apologiſt for the Ladies, and after- 
wards ſo handſomely defended by Boſſus, that he made | 
a Convert of his Adverſary. * Celſus de Roſinis in Ly- 
cab. 2 Tom. 2. lib. 11. Geſner in Biblioth. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. - 

BOSTON, in Lincolnſbire, Ninety Mi les diſtant 
from London. See Vol. I. 

BOULAI,C 7 Egaſt du) in Latin Boxlexs, 
was Regiſter and Hiſtoriographer to the Univerſity of 
Paris, and Read ſeveral Vears upon Rhetorick in tlie 
College of Navarre. He died in October 1678. His 
Works are; Speculum bee : Threſor des Antiqui- 
tes Romains : Printed in Folio at Paris in 1650. Now 
tho theſe two Books are very well in their kind, yet 
his Maſter-picce, and that which got him moſt Repu- 
tation, is his Hiſtory of the Univerſity of Paris, pub- 
liſh'd by him in fix Volumes in Folio. * L Baillies 
Fas des Scavans, Tom. 2. p. 170. Bayle Did. 

OURCHIER, (Thwmas) Son of Henry Baur- 
hier Earl of Eſſex, born in the latter end of rhe 14th 


Century 5 was kducatcd in Oxford, of which Unirgs | 


— 


Hi. M 


ſity he was Chancellor in 1434. He was firſt pre- 
ferr'd to the Deanry of St. Martin s, then to the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Morceſter; from whence he was Tranſlated 
to Ely, and from thence to Canterbury in 1455. Upon 
the Death of King Edward the Fourth, Thomas Lord 
Archbiſhop of York, John Lord Biſhop of Lincoln, Ed- 
ward Lord Biſhop of Chicheſter, Fohn Lord Biſhop of 

Ely, William Lord Haſtings, Thomas Lord Stanley, and 
Sir Thomas Montgomery Kt. Exccutors to King Edward 
abeve- mentioned, exhibited the King's to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and deſired time of him to 
conſider whether they ſhould Act in the Executorſhip, 
or refuſe it; This Requeſt of theirs being granted, the 
Archbiſhop put the King's Goods, Cc. by way of Se- 
queſtration, into the Hands of William Danbeney, Ri- 
chard Lawrence, and Robert Foſter, in the preſence of 


almoſt all the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the 


Kingdom, in whoſe Hands the Goods were to remain 
till the Lords above-mention'd came to a Reſolution. 
As for the Great Seal, the Privy Seal, and Seal Manual, 
the Archbiſhop kept 'em 1n his own Cuſtody. . In the 
mean time, the Executars were allow'd by the Arch- 
biſhop to make Sale of ſo much of the Goods as were 


ſufficient to defray the Funeral Charges, the reſt of 


em being {till kept under Sequeſtration. This Arch- 
biſhop was made a Cardinal in 1464, and died in 
1486. * Antiquitates Britan. Eccleſ. _ 
BOURIGNON (4wonietta) : Her Birth, and 
ſeveral other Circumſtances concerning her, are men- 
tion d in the Firſt Volume of this Work, I thall ob- 
ſerve here, that when the was at Malines, ſhe made a 
Convert of Monſieur 4 Cort. He was a Father of 


the Oratory, Superior of his Fraternity at Malines, and 


Governor of an Hoſpital of poor Children. Of this 
Man, Mrs. Bourignon purchas'd tome Lands in the Iſle 
of Noordſtrant in the Country of Holſtein, whither 
the deſign d to retire in 1668, after ſhe had publiſſd 
a Book at Amſterdam, Entitul d, The Light of the World, 
She wrote ſeveral Tracts and Letters in Brabant, anc 
ſome of 'em upon the Controverſy between the 
Fanſenifts and the Molinits. She had ſeveral Confe- 
rences with ſome of the Carteſians, but without any 
Satisfaction of either fide. As tor her part, ſhe could 
by no means reliſh the Principles of this Philoſophy; 
it being one of the Fundamental Maxims of Des Cartes 
to conſult the Dictates of Reaſon, and to make 
clear and diſtinct Perception the Teſt of Truth: But 
Mrs. Bourignon dec lar d poſitively, That God had gi- 
ven her an expreſs Revelation, That the Carteſian Do- 
ttrine was the worſi and moſt curſed Hereſy that ever ap- 
pear'd in the World; that it was no better than direct 
Atheiſm, teaching People to prefer Deprav'd Reaſon before 
the Dictates and Inſpirations of Heaven. This likewile 
was her Charge againſt the old Philoſophers: © The | 
* Maligmty of their Principles (the ſaid) lay in this; 
* That they reach d after comprehending every thing 
Aby the force of their Reaſon, without paying any | 
Deference to Faith and Divine Illumination, SH 
requires a Ceſſation of the Operations of our Rea- 


L ſon, and that our weak Underſtanding ſhould be 


perfectly ſilent and paſſive, that Supernatural Light 
*and Heavenly Impreſſions might take the better 
Place; For unleſs the Arguing and Penetrating 
„Part of the Mind be thus laid aſleep, we cannot 
only have no right Knowledge of God Almighty ; 
but on the contrary, the true Knowledge of his 
Attributes are thrown out of the Soul by the Acti- 
vity and Pretendingneſs of our corrupt Reaſon: 
For, indeed, this is no better than a tort of real 
* Atheiſm, and renouncing the Deity. This Paſſage 
is ſufficient to let us into the Principles of the Bon- 
2 which ſeems to be much of the ſame Com- 
plexion with thoſe of the Quieti/fs. Mr. 4 Cort dying 
In 1669, made her his Heir, which, for ſome tune, 
gave her more Trouble, than the Offence which was 
taken at her Doctrines. She left Holland in 1671, and 


black Character ren of her, in ſome 


ming, 


intolerable than thote of Bourignon. Upon this, her 
Preſs was {topp'd : Thus finding herſelf uncaſy, ſhe 
withdrew to Flensberg in 1673. The People oo 
notice of it, ſhe lad much ado to get off. She ha 
now the Character of a Sorcereis, and a Witch; So 
that meeting with rough Treatment wherever the 
came, ſhe was glad to keep moving, and came to 
Hambourg in 1676: And here ſhe had like to have 
been ſeiz d; ſo that abſconding for ſome days, ſhe 
travell'd on to Ea{f-Freizland, where the Baron de 
Lutzburg gave her his Protection. Here ſhe was for 
ſome time Governeſs of an Hoſpital, but finding her- 
ſelf roughly treated here too, ſhe ſet forward for Hol- 
land, and died at Franeter in 1680. One of her Prin- 
ciples was, That the True Church was extinct, and 
that the Liturgick Offices and Prayers of the f 
ought to be left off. Her Opinion concerning Anti- 
Chritt was very ſingular; for ſhe held, He would be 
a Devil literally Incarnate. As for her Humour, twas 
extremely Moroſe, Splenetick, and CBolerick. Not- 
withſtanding her Pretences to Revelation, ſhe had but 
a very few Diſciple in her Lite-time, which have ſtill 


leſſend ſince her Death: However, in ſome Places | 


where ſhe was not known, ſhe has happen d to be 
moſt valu'd ; for ſome People in Scotland have relifh'd 
her Doctrine, and endeavour d to ſpread it, by prin- 
ting her Book, calld, The Light of the World. To 
this they tack'd a long Preface, in which the Tran- 
ſlator gives her the Character of an extraordinary Pro- 
pheteis. Mr. Leſley, (as Monſieur Bayle well obterves) 
a Gentleman of great Worth and Learning, was the 
firſt in England that took notice of the Heterodox Opi- 

nions of Bourignon ; tis in his Preface to The Snake in 
| the Graſs. Her Errors were afterwards confuted more 
at large by Dr Cockburn, in his Book, Entitul'd, Bon- 
rignoniſm Detected: Here he lays down and confutes 

ie Opinion, which Monſieur Poirett, De Cort, and 
the Engliſb Tranſlator of her Lux Mundi, had of her 
Miſſion and Character, and proves that their Reaſons 
were by no means ſuſficient to prove her pretended 
Commiſſion from God Almighty. This Gentleman 


- afterwards printed a Letter in Defence of what he had 


written before, and gives a Solution of ſome Difficul- 
ties objected. Soon after, he printed a ſecond Narra- 
tive at London, in which, having repreſented all the 
extraordinary Things which Bourignon affirm d of her- 
ſelf: He adds, That if all theſe Pretences were true, 
ſhe muſt be own d to be a greater Perſon than the Pro- 
phets and Apoſtles; and believing what he had done 
already upon this Argument was enough to deceive 

the Bourignoniſte, he made a little halt in publiſhing 
his two other Diſcourſes, in which his Deſign is to 
ſhew, (1.) That Bourignon's Life was not at all agree- 
able to what ſhe pretended. (2.) That ſhe had not 
the Marks effential to thoſe Perſons extraordinarily 
Commiſſion'd by God. (3.) That ſhe may be juſt- 
ly accusd of 4 and Diabolical Illuſion, 
6 4.) That thoſe peculiar Doctrines of hers, notwith- 
ſtanding her ſpecious Appearance are, 1n reality, de- 
ſtructive of true Piety. The Scotiſh Bourignoniſts being 
unconvinc'd by this Author, publiſh'd an Apology 
for their pretended Propheteſs, and wrote an Anſwer 


to Dr, Cockburn. Theſe Abettors of her put him upon 


finiſhing the Argument : And here gow new 
Proof of the Phanaticiſm of this Woman, and lays open 
the weak ſide of Impoſtrous Pretences. * Vie conti- 
nate de 1 Bourignon. Vie Exterieure. Bayle 
Diction. oo. c. ; 
BOUSSARDUS, (Gasfrids:)) was born in the 
13th Century, and Extracted from an Honourable 
Family in the Town of Mans, in the Province of Mayne: 
He ſtudyd in the Navarre College in 1456, where he 
. afterwards commenc'd or in Divinity. In 1505, 
he compos'd a Treatiſe of the Celibacy of the 25 
in which he hand les his Queſtion, Whether it be in the 
Pope's Power to allow the Clergy to marry, and to what 
Jort of Eccleſiafticks he may allow it? And here he Treats 
at large of the Celibacy of the Clergy with relation 
to the different Ages of the Church. In 1511, he 
publiſh'd a Treatiſe of the Sacriſute of the Maſs, and 
about the ſame time was made Chancellor of the 
Church of Paris, and Dean of the Faculty of Paris, 


He afterwards wicke a Commtnniry upon the Frver Pens 


ming, That People had been burnt for Opinions leſs | 


Church | 


| 


tential Pſal ut; in a Preface to which, lie blames the 
Cuſtom of thoſe Authors who write Flattering Dedi- 

cations, in which, they frequently murder Truth in 
making their Compliment, and tell a great marty Ro 
mantick Stories to Recommend themſelves to their Paz 


trons. In his Treatiſe concrintng the Celibacy of the 


ergo, he proves, 'twas allow'd both in the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern Churches, from the beginning of Chri- 
ſtianity till the time of the Popes Siricins and Innocent 
the Firſt, to promote marry'd Men to the Order of 
Prieſthood, without obliging em to a Separation : He 
likewiſe proves, that, in tome Caſes, the Pope may 
grant a Diſpenfation to a Man that is in Holy Orders 


to marry, Bonſſardus died at Mans in 1520. * D 


Pin New Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Cent. XVI. GW. 

BOUTON, an Iſland in the Indian Sea, ſituated 
near the South-Eaſt end of the Ifland Celebes, and di- 
ſtant about 3 or 4 Leagues from it. Tis about 25 
Leagues in length, and 10 in breadth. There's a large 


Town within a League of the Anchoring Placezcall'd; 


Callaſaſang. It ſtands about a Mile from the Sea on 
the Top of a ſmall Hill, and is encompaſs'd with a 
ſtrong Stone Wall. The Houſes are built like thoſe 
at Mindano, but handſomer. The Inhabitants are 
{mall in Stature, and refemble the Mindanajans in 
Shape, Colour, and Habit, but more neat in their 
Dreſs, and way of Living. They ſpeak the Malayan 
Language, and are all Mahometans. Their Govern- 
ment is Monarchical, and Abſolute. Their Sultan 
has a great Eſteem for the Exgliſh, and reckons em 
Men of juſtice and Honour: But the D»:ch have a 
quite different Character, both here, and in moſt other 


Places of the Ef- Indies. Dampier, Vol. I. cap. 15. 


BRABEUTA, from Bęageuns, was a judge at 
the Olywpick Games, and other Solemn and Religious 
Spettacles among the Greeks. "Twas counted a very 
honourable Office; therefore, among the Perſians; 
their Kings undertook it. Thus Strabo and Plutarch 
inform us, That the Corinthians deſired Ageſilaus, that 


he would preſide at the [5thmick Games, and put them 


under a Regulation. Indeed, the antient Greeks uſed 
to chuſe theſe Judges out of the Top-Nobility of all 
the Greek Cities. This, I ſay, was the Cuſtom, as 
long as the Liberties of Greece were preſervd; and 
therefore Demoſthenes, in his Third Philipick, declaims 
with a great deal of Reſentment, at Philip of Mace- 
don's 3 at the Pythian Exerciſes, or putting in 
a Deputy, if he was not there himſelf. Theſe Bra- 
beutæ us d to go into a place rail'd in, and there take 
an Oath, to decide the Caſe fairly; after which, they 
=} in Purple with a Crown upon their Heads; 
and a Wand in their Hand, and ſeated themſelves in 
a place call'd xs Oele, which was privileg d againſt 
all Violence, like a Sanctuary. If any one had mit- 
behav'd himſelf, the Laws of Lycurgus gave him a. 
large Power to 12 the Offender ; and therefore 
they usd to ſlath the auker d unskilful Combatants, 
if they did not repreſent Hercules, &c. hand ſomelyz 
and behave themſelves in their Exerciſe ſomewhat 
like thoſe Gods they now pretended to Worthip. On 
the other hand, they us d to Crown the Conquerors 
without Favour or Affection; and becauſe of the 
at Impartiality of their Awards, Pindar ſays ,Their 
rlands were ©«wxixlcs, or made by Themis, the God- 
deſs of Juſtice and Law. As to the Number of em, 
'twas not always the ſame ; tor Pauſanias tells us, That 
Ephit us fat upon the Bench alone at the Exerciſes of 
his own Inſtitution, which was likewiſe obſerv d by 
the Poſterity of Oæylutſ. Afterwards there was ſome- 
times Nine, ſometimes Seven, and ſometimes Twelve. 
The Athenians uſed to chute Ten out of their Tribes, 
who were to manage this Ofhce Four Years. They 
had the Authoriry to Regulate the Ludi Panathenaici, 
the Muſick Prizes, Races, Oc. At the Muſick Enter- 
tainments, and in the Play-houſe, they uſed to fit ; 
but at the Wreſtling, Boxing and Racing Exerciſes; 
they uſed commonly to ſtand for the Benefit of the 
Proſpect, We are to obſerve farther, That all the 
Judges did not pronounce upon all the Exerciſes in 
ommon, Thiee of em being aſſign d for the Fockeys, 
Three of em for the Five Exerciſe the reſt being tg 
pronounce upon the other Diverſions. Pauſan. l. 3, &. 5; 
Philoſtrat. in vit. Apollon. Lib. 3. Carolus Paſchalius. (o- 
Hanes Lib. S. ri 6. Haan & t. BR 08 
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BRAC TON, (Hun) born in Devonſhire, | 


and Lord Chief Juſtice of England in the Reign ot 
King Henry III. He was admitted very young, at 
Oxford, and follow'd his Studies with great Applica- 
tion, And was well-skilld in the Civil, Common 
and Canon Laws, being Doctor in the firſt and laſt. 
From Oxford he removd to London, where he was 
taken notice of by the Court, and imploy d by King 
Henry III. who an him an able Common Law- 
yer, made him one of the Circuit Judges, and after- 
wards Chief Juſtice of A How well qualified 
he was for this Poſt and Profeſſion, appears by the 
Book written by him, De Conjuetudinibus Anglia, lib. 5. 
Printed at London, Anno 1640. Notwithſtanding ſome 
Republicans have perverted ſome Paſſages of his to 
juſlifie their Factious Schemes; yet tis plain, this 
great Lawyer's meaning was Mit-interpreted by em; 
for he aſſerts expreſly with retpect to the Rights anc 
Privileges of the Kings of England, That omnes gui- 
dem ſub Rege, ipſe ſub nullo niſi tantum ſub Deo, ſatis 
illi exit pro pena quod Pom inum expect at ultorem. De 
Chartis Regis, & Fattis Regum, non debent nec poſſunt 
Fe nec privaie Per ſonæ, Diſput are, & c. Bratton, 
th. 1. cap. 8. F. 5. lib. 5. cap. 3. Sec. 3. J. 368. Cc. 
Bracton Died about the Year 1249. * Conel's Interp. in 
Bractun. Orig. Furidic. Fe 
*BRADNINCH, a Hundred and thirty 
five Miles diſtant from London. See Vol. I. 
 "BRADWARDIN, (Thomas) born at Hat- 
feld in Suſſex, in the latter end of the XIII Century, 


was Educated in Oxford, where he took the Degree of 


Doctor in Divinity, and had the Character of a good 
Matliematician, a great Philotopher, and ſo conſide- 
rable 2 Divine, that he is commonly call'd Doctor 
Projundus, He is ſtill more commendable for his Mo- 
ral Qualifications, being a Perſon of great Regulari- 
rity and Courage in the Diſcharge of his Function: 
Upon which zccount, Archbuhop Stratford recom- 
mended him for Confeſſor to K. Edward III. Which 
Office he diſcharg d much to the advantage of his 
Memory; It being his Cuſtom to repretent the De- 
fects of the King's Conduct with great Freedom to 
his Majeſty ; particularly, he us d to put the King and 
his Army in mind, not to grow Elated upon their 


Conqueſts, but to return God Thanks for their Suc- | 
ceſſes, and make a modeſt and good Natur d uſe of 


em. This Advice he us d to Preach to the Court and 
Camp in France with great Freedom and Elocution. 
He was Elected Archbiſhop of Canterbury in 1348. 


Beſides ſeveral other Tracts, he wrote one, Intituled, 


Cauſa Dei, againlt the Pelagians. * Antiquitat, Britan, 
Ecclef. | : 
205 R AMV ARD, Ninety five Miles diſtant 
from London. See Vol. I. 5 
B RAS, (Corinthian) is by the generality of Au- 
thors ſuppos d to be a Metal mixt or common Braſs, 
Silver, and Gold, which was all melted and run to- 
gether at the Deltruction of Corinth, by Lucius Mum- 
Mus, 
ſays Florus. But after all, tis ſomewhat remarkable, 
that this miſtake ſhould have ſo many Abettors, ſince 
tis evidently confuted by Pliny, who tells us, That 
an Age before the taking of Corinth there were none of 
thoſe fine Statuarics to be met with, who us d to 
make Signa Corinthia, or Corinthian Figures, Nay, 
Phydias, one of the top of theſe Artiſts, liv'd above 
300 Years before the Sacking of this Town; beſides, 
there's not the leaſt Hint or Syllable of this common 
Story in S:rabo, who has a great deal about Corinth, 
nor in the Iihmica of A ien nor in Pauſanias's 
Corinthiacis, nor in Dion Chryſoſtome's 22 Oration, 
which is all of it a Panegyrick upon Corinth, nor in 
any Greek Author, excepting in Platarch's Book, De 
Pythie Oraculis. Some Authors go upon another 
ground, and are divided in their Opinions, ſome of 
em affirming, That a Houſe in Corinth happening to 
fall on Fire, in which there was ſome Gold and Sil- 
ver, but a great deal more Braſs ; which being melted 
imo a common Lump, the mixture took its Name 
from the largeſt Proportion. Others will tell ye, 
That there was a certain Braſier at Corinth, who hap- 
pcning to light upon a Cabinet of Gold, and Stealin 
i away, being atraid this Theft ſhould. be diſcover 


yua the Gold with a greates quantity of Braſs, and. 


Hoc caſus miſcuit Corintho cum caperetur incenſa, 


by this new mixture fot a great Eſtate: But then they 
tell ye, that neither of theſe Things happen d at the Sack- 


ing of Corinth; however, Plutarch rejects both theſe 
Opinions as meer Fables. Some Authors make Corin- 
thian Braſs of much greater Antiquity, and fancy the 


Aurichalcum, mention d in Heſwd's Scutum Ferculis, 
and by other Ancient Poets, was the Metal above- 


mention d: And the Syriack Tranſlation of the Bible 


informs us, That all the Veſſels Hiram made for King 
Solomon were Corinthian Braſs. * Pliny, lib. 34. cap. 2. 
Florus, lib. 2, cap. 16. Oroſius, lib. 5. cap. 30. Bochart. 
Hieroz. Part. poſter. lib. 6. cap. 16. See Engliſh 204 
7e), Vol. I. | | | : 
'B RAYBROKE, ( Robert de) was, after ſe- 
veral inferiour Dignitics, preterr'd to the See of Lon- 
don in 1381. upon the Tranſlation of Biſhop CGurtney 
to Canterbury ; and in 1382. K. Richard II. made him 
Lord Chancellor, which Office he held but half a 
year. In 1387. the Biſhop being deſirous to {ſerve 
his Country, endeavoured to get the King reconciled 
to T homas Duke of Glonceſter, and ſeveral other No- 
blemen in Disfavour, taking the liberty to Repri- 


mand Michael de la Pole, Duke of Ireland, in the Pre- 


tence, tor Miſ-managing his Intereit with the King, 
and giving him wrong Meaſures : This Plain dealing 
was 111 taken by the King. In 1394. Bithop Bray- 
broke ſailed into Ireland aticr the King, to perſuade 
him to ſuppreſs the Loltzrds, which was done accord- 
ingly. He died in 1404. His Arms are: Fuſille Ar- 
gent and Gules, nithin a Border of the Second. * Whar- 
ton de Epiſcop. Londineaſ. „ 
BREAD. See Unleaven'd Bread. 5 
B REAU TE, (Charles de) A Gentleman of the 
Country of Canx in Normandy, living in the XVIth 
Century. He was extreamly Brave in his Perlon: 
And after the Peace at Verdins having no Imploy- 
ment in France for his Martial Dilpoluion, he went 
into Holland with ſome French Gemlemen, and got 
the Command of a Troop of Horie. His Lieutenant 
had the Misfortune to be beaten by a Party of the Ga- 
riſon of Boiſleduc, fewer in number than his own ; 
And 5 taken Priſoner in the Action and ſent to 
Boiſleduc, he writ a Letter to his Captain to deſire him 
to procure his Enlargement; but his Captain wrote 
him anſwer, That he ſhould not owu thoſe for any 
of his Soldicts that had ſuffer d themic}ves to be beat- 
en by a leſſer number of the Flandrikins, inſtead of 
deteating em, tho they had been but Twenty to 
Fourty, as he would undertake to do upon any $kir- 
miſh : This Letter being read according to Cuſtom, 
by the Governor of the 8 betore it was deliver'd 
to the Priſoner, was ſo diſobliging, that the Officer 
that Commanded the Party at Boiſleduc, wrote imme- 
diately to Breaute, and offer d to Fight him with an 
equal number. His Challenge was very well reliſh'd, 
but twas ſome difficulty to get the Conſent of the 
Commanders in Chiet of each fide: At laſt, the 
Time, Place, ad other Circumſtances were adjuſted, 
and they relolv'd to Fight on Horſeback, 22 againſt 22, 
February 5. 1600, Breaute would have had the Go- 
vernor of Boiſledac to have put himſelf at the Head of 
the Flemings ; but the Arch-Duke Albert would not 
ive him leave. They were led on therefore by Ger- 
ard Abraham, Lieutenant of the Governor's Troop : 
This Gerhard being the Perſon that had beaten Bre- 
aute's Party, gave notice by a Trumpet, that his Men 
had Sworn to give Quarter to no Body; their deſign 
in this diſpute being more to defend the Catholick Re- 
ligion, and aſſiſt their Prince, than to concern them- 
{elves about Punctilios of Honour. This Gerard 
and his Brother, with four more, charg d Breaute, 
who engag'd em with an equal number. The reſt of 
the Parties ſingling out each his Man. Breaute 
k111'd Gerhard; his Brother likewiſe and two others 
were kill'd, and a fitth ſo mortally wounded, that 
he died in a few days after: However, this was the 


| whole Misfortune of the Flemings; the other Party 


had much worſe luck, for notwithſtanding the Va- 
lour of Breaute, his Men were entirely defeated, 
fourteen of em lay dead upon the ſpot, and of thoſe 
eight that run ayay, three of em died of their 
wounds. Breaute, and one of his Relations, being 


deſperately  wouuded, askd Quarter, and promis 
$ large Rauſom; bur the Encwy refusd * 
Is 
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His Body having 36 wounds upon't was carry d to 
Hort, and Painted in that Condition, with a Deſign 
to ſend the Picture into his own Country. This 
Piece provok d his Friends and Relations to that de- 
gree, that one of em went immediately into the Low 
Countrys to Revenge his Death : For this purpoſe he 
Challeng'd the Governor of Boiſſedue; but the Arch 
Duke Albert, who refus'd to hazard the Governor 
before, was (till of the ſame mind. The Flemmings, 
who had the better of the Day, being Eighteen in 
number, ( Four of which were wounded) were re- 
ceiv'd at Boiſleduc with the Acclamations and Huzza's 
of the whole Town. Thus the Spaniards tell the 
Story; though the French leſſen tbe Reputation of the 
Action, and alledge, that the Flemmings were better 
appointed. * Angelus Galuccius de Be 
Viction. Hiſtor. &c. | 
*BRECKNOCK, a Hundred and two and 
twenty Miles diſtant from London. See Brecknock, 
Voth: 5 jr; x 
B REDEN BERG, one of the handſomeſt built 
Towns in all Denmark : The Bulk of it is not great. 
Iis the ancient Seat of the Noble Family of the 
Kent xomes, and is famous for the vigorous Defence it 
made againſt Count MWallenſtein, who, at laſt, took it 
by Storm, and put all the Gariſon to the Sword. 
BRE M ERF U RD E, a Walled Town on the 
Road betwixt Bremen and Stade; diſtant Twenty five 
miles North from the firſt and Fifteen South from the 
latter. Iwas formerly the Palace of the Archbiſhop. 
The Town, at preſent, belongs to the Swedes, who 
keep a good Gariſon in the Caſtle. 


BRENTIUS (Samnel Frederick) a Jew born iin 
Guy d'Thouars, Conftance's Third Husband, 


in Germany, who turn'd Chriſtian in 1614. Soon 
after, he publiſh'd the Motives of his Converſion ; 
and made a very hideous Deſcription of the Religion 
he had quitted ; Enlarging, 1n a very Sa 
ner, upon the Malice of the Jews, their Impoſtors ; 
their Scandalous way of Living; and their Blaſphe- 
mies againſt our Bleſſed Saviour. He exhorts all People 
to take care of em, and look upon em, as the ſwornEne- 
mies to Chriſtianity; That 7 
Religion, but endeavour to beſpatter it, and would glad- 
ly exterminate all that profeſs it. Salman Zebi, a Jew, 
wrote an Anſwer to this Book, Entitul'd, Theriacam 
Judaicum In which he runs into the other Extre- 
mity, and ſpeaks too favourably of the Misbehaviour 
of his Party. Both theſe Pieces were Tranſlated out 
of High Dutch into Latine in 1681. * Fournal de 
Leipfic. Mois de Fuilliet 1682. Bayle Dittion. Hiftor. 

REST V, a City of Great Poland, in the Palati- 
nate of the fame Name. *Tis fituate in a Plain a- 
mong the Marſhes, and defended with a very ſtrong 
Wall and a deep Ditch. The Buildings are moſtly of 
Brick. * Connor's Hiſt. of Poland, &c. 


*BRETAGNE, a Province in France. 


A Chronological Succeſſion of the old Kings, or 
| - Earls of Bretagne. 


Conan, Call'd Meriador, 


died, Anno 393 
Grallo, N 405 
Salomon I. 41 
Auldran. 43 
Budic. . | 8 
Hoe I. Call'd, the Great. 484 
Hoel II. or the Lazy. 560 
TE 594 
Hoel III. 640 
Salomon II. e 660 
Alan II. Calld, the Long. 690 


Alfter the Death of this laſt Prince, Bretagne was 
Govern'd by Fudicael ; afterwards by ſeveral Petite 
Lords who {et up in divers parts of the Province, viz. 

Daniel Dremruxt, Budic, Count of Cornuaille, Max- 

«ce his Brother, John Keith and Daniel Unna, till the 


Year 769, when Charlemagne march'd an Army into 


their Country, and made an entire Conqueſt of it 
uin 787. Neomenius, Vice-Roy under Lewis the Debo- 
- naire, made himſelf King of this Province, where he 
died in $62, leaving Iſſue Heruſpeus, who maintain d 


the War ſucceſsfully enough againſt the King of Frame, 


Belg. Bayle 


0 
 Havoiſe, Daughter of Alan II. and Siſter of Co- 


Alan III. Calld, Fergant | 
Bertha, Daughter of Conan III. Counteſs of Bre- 


Satyrical man- 


ey do not only hate our 


pHeter d Dreuæx, call'd, Mauclerk, Died in 


but was kill'd by his Couſin Salomon in 866. This lat- 
ter Reign'd till 878, when, according to the general 
Opinion, he was Aſſaſſinated. From this time, this 
Province was Canton'd out among ſeveral Lords till 
the Year 930, or 235, when Alan I. call'd Taifted 
Beard, was Earl of all Bretagne, having no Iſſue but 
two Natural Sons, Hoel Earl of Nantz, who died 
without Children; and Gateric, Earl of Nantz and 
Porher, who was Head of the Family of the Earls ot 
Nantz.. In the mean time, Conan I. Earl of Rennes, 
was likewiſe Earl of all Bretagne. * 


A Chronological Succeſſion of the Earls 
of Bretagne. 


Alan I. Call'd, Twiſted Beard, Died, Amo 958 
Conan 1. Son of Fudicael, Ea 1 of Reimes 992 
Geoffrey 1. 5 1008 
Alan II. Calld, LKebru, 1040 
Conan II. Poyſon d, 57 


nan, brought the Earldom of Bretagne to Hoel, 
Earl of Cornuaille and Nantx, who dicd in 1084 


| 1120 
Conan III. Call'd, LGroſs. 1148 
a took to her firſt Husband Alan, call'd, 

7 Black, Lord of Roche d Rien and had by 
him Conan IV. call'd, The Littlewho died in 1170 
Constance, Countels of Bretagne, was Marry d 
firſt to Geoffrey of 9 7 rl of Aujou, and 
had by him After I. Aſſaſſinated by his Uncle 


1202 
I213 


Thus we have given an Account of the Earls of 
Bretagne. Now Conftance had by Guy abovemention d, 
Alice, who in the Year 1213, was Marry d to Peter 
d'Dreax, call'd Mauclere, or Mal- habile, Son of Ro- 
bert I. whoſe Father Robert of France, Earl of Dreux, 
Ce. call'd, The Great, was the Fitth Son of King 


Lewis VI. call'd, EGroſs : Tis from this Peter de 


Dreux of the Houſe of France, that the Dukes of 


Bretagne are Deſcended in a direct Line, as follows; 


| A Chronological Succeſſion of the Kings 
| of Bretagne. | 


- AO 

John I. Sirnam d Red-Hair, 1 288 
John II. cal 1305 
Arthur II. 1312 
Fohn III. call'd, the Good. 1341 
ohn IV. of Montfort. 1345 
Fohn V. call'd, the Valiant. Fo 1399 

| ar VI. calld, the Good and the Wile. I442 
vuncis I. 1450 
Peter II. call'd, the Simple. 1457 
Arthur III. or the Juſticier. 1488 


Richard, Brother ot Arthur III. had Iſſue Fran- 75 
cis II. Duke of Bretagne. | 1488 
Anne, Dutcheſs of Bretagne | 1414 
Who Marry'd to Charles VII. and afterwards to 
Lewis XII. and thus the Dutchy of Bretagne was uni- 
ted to the Crown of France, and a Parliament erected 
i he : "A * de Pax, Hiſt. d Rrit. St. Marth. 
=_- ww d Brance du Puy, Tt. See Eng. orery; 
= N | | 


_ *BREWOOD, a Hundicd and one Miles di- 
ſtant from London. See Vol. I. | | 

BRIAREUS, a Giant, Son of Heaven and 
Earth, He was in an Inſurrection with the reſt of the 
Giants, for the Dethroning of Fapiter, He is {aid to 
have had an Hundred Hands, Fitty Heads; was the 


moſt bulky Mortal living, and us d to breath out 
4 like a Furnace ; as Virgil deſcribes him, Æ. 
.nela' IO. Fu . 


And as Egæen "when with Heaven he firove, 
Stood oppoſite in Arms to mighty ove ; | 
Mod all his hundred Hands, provek'd the War, 

nn ns ot bat OG 
Ah. 


At Fifty Mouths bis Flaming breath expires ; 
And flaſh for flaſh returns, and fires fr fires : 
In his Right hand. as many Swords he weilds, 


And takes the Thunder on as many Shields. 


For this Preſumption Fapiter is ſaid to have thrown 


Mount AÆ tna upon him; and that as often as he 
heaves and turns himſelf, he cauſes an Eruption. 
* Hoffman. See Engliſh Morery, Vol. I. under Ægæon. 
BRID GMA N. ( Sir Orlande) Son of John 
Bridgman, Lord Biſhop of Cheſter, which John was 
Born in the Gity of Exeter of a Gentleman's Family. 
His Father, Edward Bridgman, being ſome time High 
Sheriff of that City and County. Sir Orlando was 
bred to the Law ; made Lord Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, Maſter of the Rolls, and Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England, by King Charles II. having be- 
tore, as well as his Father, been a Sufferer in the 
Royal Cauſe. Sir Orlando had the Reputation of a 
Good Lord Keeper, and the Character of a Perſon of 
Honour and Integrity. * Dadg. Orig. Turidic. 
*BRIDGNORTH, a Hundred Miles diſtant 
from London. See Vol. J. : 
*BRIDGWATER, A Hundred and Sixteen 
Miles from London. See Vol. I. 4 
BRI ES CIA, or Breſcia, Capital of a Palatinate 


Pariſh of Halifax in Yorkſhire. He was firſt ſent to 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, and choſen Fellow of 
St. Fohn's College. He was afterwards Geometry Rea- 
der in Greſham College, London, and had Sir Henry 
Savils Lecture of Geometry at Oxford. He died at 
Merton College in 1630. being about 70 Vears of Age. 
He had no Epitaph upon his Grave, but the Publick 
Regiſter of that College did not forget to do him 
tome Juſtice in his ſhort Character, ------ Vir Doctrina 
Clarus, Stupor Mathematicorum, Moribus ac Vita inte- 
gerrimus, ©c. His Works are; Arythmetica Logarith- 
metica, Trigonometria Britannica ; the Former of which 
thews the Conſtruction of Logarithmetical Tables; the 
Latter, the Conjunction of the Tables of Sines, Tan- 
gents and Secants, and the Doctrine of Triangles, to 
the great Advantage ot Aſtronomical Operations. 
A Treatiſe concerning the North-Weſt Paſſage to the South 
Sea through the Continent of Virginia, &c. * Athen. 


Oxon. 

BRIGHTMAN, (Thomas) was born at Not- 
tingham in the 16th Century, and bred in Queen's 
Cullege in Cambridge. He was Puritanically encſin d, 

and Diſaffected to the Hierarchy ; However, to give 
him his due, he was a Perſon of Learning, and of an 
Exemplary Life. He wrote Commentaries in Latin, 
on the Canticles and the Revelation: In the latter Per- 
formance, he ſeems to be tinctur d with the Spirit of 
Enthuſialm ; For, upon Chapter 14. v. 18. he makes 
Archbiſhop Cranmer the Angel to have Power over 
the Fire; and Chapter 16. v. 5. he makes the Lord 
Treaſurer, Cecil, the Angel of the Waters, juſtifying 
the Pouring torth of the Third Vial. In this Com- 
ntary he taxes the Church of England with the 
Lukewarmneſs of Laodicea, and gives the Preference 
to the Foreign Proteſtant Communzons. Mr. Bright- 
man was Benefic d at Haunes in Bedſordſhire, where he 
died in 16097. Fullers Church Hift, 

5 K i iSee Breel, Val. I. 

B RIN, or Brino, as the Bohemians call it; in La- 
tin Briuum, or Bruna, It ſtands near the Confluence 
of the River S harta and Zuitta in Moravia, Fitty 


Miles North of Vienna, and a Hundred and twenty 


2 Eaſt from Prague. Iis by ſome reckon d the 
Capital of the Marquiſate of Moravia, "Tis well For- 
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tify d, and held out enen the Swediſh 
Forces in 1645. Long. 37. oo. Lat. 49. 8. | 

BRITAINS, (The Converſion of the.) The Pro- 
pagation of Chriſtianity in Britain is not only very 
Ancient, but comes up to the Apoſtles Times. Thus 
Gildas, an old Britiſh Hiſtorian, tells us, That the 
Britains receiv d the Goſpel when it was firſt Pub- 
liſh'd to the World. Origen likewiſe, who liv'd in 
the next Age to the Apoſtles, relates, That Britain 
had then receivd the Chriſtian Faith. To pro- 
ceed ; Tertullian, in his Tract againſt the Jews, men- 
tions the Converſion of the Britains. To theſe we 
may add St. Athanaſues,, who, giving in a general 
Liſt of the Nations that met at the Sardican Council, 
has theſe Words: In the great Sardican Council, ſays 


* 


he, there nere above Three hundred Biſhops that gave 


their Votes in vindication of my Innocence, who met there 
from ſeveral Provinces of the Empire, (viz.) from Egypt, 
Libya, Pentapolis, Cc. From Spain, Gaul and Britain. 
To theſe we may add the Second Council of Arles, 
where tis expreſſy ſaid, That one Reffitutus, Biſhop 
of London, came from Britain to that Synod, and Sub- 
{crib'd the Canons. Laſtly, in the Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 
ſtory of Nicephorus Caliſtus, there's a Letter of Athana- 
ſius s to Fovian the Emperor, where he gives his Im- 
perial Majeſty to underſtand, That this Faith ( viz. 
the Catholick in contra-diſtinftion to the Arian ) was 
the Old Belief of the Chriſtians ; and that the Fathers, 
who met at the Council of Nice, were Unanimous in it : 
And farther, all the Churches of Spain, Britain, Gaul 
and Germany, are fill of the ſame Perſuaſion, as 1s 
evident to us from ſeveral authentick Letters nritten 
from thence. From all theſe Teſtimonies it appears 
plainly, That the Chriſtian Religion was, not only 
Spread in Britain in the earlieſt Ages of Chriſtianity, 
but that this Iſland was Form'd into a Church, and 


| under the Government of Biſhops long before Aa- 


guſtin the Monk was ſent by Gregory the Great: And 
if any Perſon 1s ſo given to Controverſie, as to apply 
the Teſtimonies above-mention'd to the Province of 
Britain in France, he may eaſily undeceive himſelf 
by che Authority of Tertullian above quoted, where 
he tells us, That that Britain which had receiv d the 
oo” in his time, was Romanis iuacceſſa, Inacceſſible 
to the Romans, (that is ſome part of it) which could 
neyer be applied to the Province above mention d in 
France. Beſides, this Gauliſp Province, confining up- 
on Normandy, and lying upon the Ocean, was call'd 
Armorica by Ful ius Ceſar, and after irugglng pretty 
{trongly for its Liberty, was forc'd, at laſt, to under- 
o the Fate of the reſt of Gaul, and ſubmit to Fa- 
ius, Cæſars Lieutenant-General. Neither was it ever 
call'd Britain, till ſome of the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain, being made uneaſie by the Saxons, made a 
Deſcent upon Armorica, and ſeizing the Province left 
the Name of their own Country upon it, about the 
Year of our Lord 596, which, beſides the Records 
of Hiſtory, appears {ufhiciently from the Modern Lan- 
guage of theſe French Britains, who ſtill retain ſo 
much of the Britiſh Language, as to be now under- 
ſtood by the Welſh. To mention nothing farther up- 
on this Head, tis demonſtratively evident from ſeveral 
Places 1n Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Dictionary, That Chri- 
ſtianity was Planted in Great Britain before the coming 
of Auſtin the Mont; which Bleſſing, upon Examina- 
tion, will be found to reach up to the higheſt Anti- 
quiry ; for Euſebius, in his Third Book of Evangelical 
emonſtration, undertakes to prove, That the Apoſtles, 
who fir: Preach d the Goſpel to the World, could be no 
Impoſtors; and among other Arguments, he makes 
uſe of this, That al:howgh *rwere poſſible for ſuch Men 
to deceive their Neighbours and Countrymen with an im- 
probable Story, yet what madneſs were it for ſuch Iliterate 
Men, who u ions only their Mother-Tongue, to go a- 
bout to deceive the World, by Preaching this Doctrine in 
the remoteſt Cities and Count reys ? | 
And, having nam'd the Romans, Perſians, Arme- 
nians, Parthians, Indians, Scythians, he adds particu- 
larly,That ſome paſs'd over the Ocean i mw UN 
Reslarvixes vious, to thoſe which are call d the Briti 
Iſlands. Much to the tame purpoſe Theodore: Fake 
another Learned and Judicious Church Hiſtorian :; 


For, among the Nations Converted by the Apoſtles, 


| he expreſiy names the Britains; and elſewhere obierves, 


That 
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That St. Paul brought Salvation to the Ilands that lie in | what ancient Authority does he produce for it? He 


the Ocean, after he had mention d. Spin; and there- 
fore, in all probability, the Britiſß Illinds are under- 
flood by him. To fortify theſe Teſtimonies, the 


Learned Dr. Srillingffeet endeavours to make it appear, | 1 


that Chriſtianity was planted here by the Apoſtle 
St. Paul: Firit, from St. Pauls Circumſtances, that he 
had leiſure and opportunity enough to come hither : 
Secondly, from the Circumſtances of Britain, that 
there was Encouragement and Invitation enough for 
him to come : And, Thirdly, that he was the moſt 
likely to come hither of any of them, I ſhall remit 
the Reader to the Learned Author for the Proof of 
the two firſt Heads; and obſerve upon the third, that 


St. Paul was the moſt likely to come hither of any of 


the Apoſtles. The ſeveral Traditions about S. Fames, 
Simon Zelotes, aid Philip, are ſo deſtitute of any an- 
cient Teſtimony or Probability, that the Competition 
among the Apoſtles can only lie between St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Some Writers of our Church Hiſtory have 
endeavour'd, for particular Reaſons, to prove St. Pe- 
ter Preach'd the Goſpel in Britain; but their Proofs 
are very flight and inconſiderable, and depend chiefly 
upon the Authorities of Simeon Metaphraſtes, or other 
Legendary Writers, or ſome Monkith Viſions, or 
tne late partial Advocates, ſuch as Eyſengrenius, who 
pro eſles to follow Metaphraſtes. All which put toge- 
tler. are not worth mentioning, in compariſon with 
the Authors on the other fide : I ſhall therefore exa- 
mine the Probability of the Thing from the Circumſtan- 
ces of St. Peter, and endeavour to ſhew that his Buſi- 
neſs lay quite another way. b 
I take it for granted, (lays the Learned Dr. Stilling- 
feet ) That the - Apoſtles were employ d according to 
the Tcnour of their Commiſſions, (viz...) That the Apo- 
eo the Circumciſion was to attend the Jens, and 
- of the Uncircumciſion, the Gentiles, Now St. Paul 
uus, That the Goſpel of the Uncircumciſion was com- 
ited to him, as the Goſpel of the Circumciſion was com- 
ited to Peter. (Gal. 2. 7) This, Baromus lays, as 
aerced at the Council of Jeruſalem. (Baron. A. D. 51.) 
Put he will not have it to be ſuch a Diſtribution of 
diſtinét Provinces, as that the one, upon no Occaſion, 
ſhould meddle with the Gentiles, nor the other with 
the Jens But yet he grants that the Apoſtleſhip of 
the Gentiles was in a particular manner committed to 
Sc. Paul, as of the 7. to St. Peter. And whatever 
they might do occaſionally, this, as he proves from 
St. Ferome, was the Principal Mandatum, the main of 
the Commiſſion to either of them. (Hieron. in Ep. ad Gal. 
c. 2.) which being ſuppos'd, it neceſſarily follows, 
chat St. Peter's chief Employment muſt be where the 
greateſt Numbers of Fews were. And from hence 
Peirus de Marca infers, that St. Peter having Preach'd 
to the Fens in Fudea, employ'd himſelf in Couverting 
the Jens abroad, both of the fir/# and ſecond . 1 fun, 
(Pet. de Marc. De Concord. L. 6. C. 1. N. 4.) The lat- 
ter were chicfly at Egypt in Alexandria, where he ſet- 
tled St. Mark, Biſhop over the Converted Jens. 
From thence he went to Antioch ; from thence to Ba- 
bylon, where the Head of the firſt Diſperſion lix d: And 
in this City, he faith, he arote his Epijtle to thoſe diſpers'd 
Jews over whoſe Synagogue the Patriarch of Babylon had 
uriſdiction. Clemens Romans takes no notice at all of 
St. Peter's Preaching 11 the Weſtern Parts, as he does 
of St. Pauls. But Euſebius from Origen lays, (Euſeb. 
Hiſt. lib. 3. cap. 1.) That St. Peter Preach d to the diſ- 
 pers'd Jews in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Capadocia,@c. 
And Epiphanius, even where he ſaith ( Ep han. Her. 
27. N. 26.) That St. Peter and St. Paul did both conſti- 
tate Biſhops at Rome, upon their going thence to Preach 
. the Goſpel in other Places : Vet he adds, That St. Paul 
went towards Spain; but St. Peter frequently viſited Pon- 
tus and Bithynia ; which was very agrecable to the 
Deſign of his Commillion, there being ſo great a 


Number of Jens in thoſe Parts. And Pontus and Bi- 


thynia ſeem to have been reſervd as the peculiar Pro- 
vince of St. Peter; For, when St. Paul attempted to 
go into Bithynia, he was forbidden by the Spirit, (Acts 16. 
7.) which then commanded him, to come into Europe, 
and o he made for Macedonia. Baronius grants, (Ba- 
ron. A. D. 58. u. 51.) That St. Peter ſpent the greateſt 

art of his time in the Eaſtern Parts: But about Anno 


Lot, who having given ſome ſhg 


* 


names none but Metapſraſtes; and yet, as it happens 
unluckily, when the fame Acraphraſtess Authority, is 
prouucd tor St. Pa Preaching in the Weſtern Parts, 
de is apparently ſlighicd by him. (Baron. A. D. 61. 
1.4) And for the tame Reaſon which holds againſt 
the former Teflimony, (vis. ) for Quoting Things out 
of Euſebius, which are not to be found in him. And 
cliewhere he ſays, He is of no Authority in theſe Mat- 
ters. (A. D. 44. n. 38.) But eee Teſtimony 
ſer ves to a good purpoſe in St. Peters Cale, (viz. to 
elcar a conſiderable Difficulty how St. Peter, if then 
Biſhop of Rowe, ſhould not be taken notice of by 
St. Paul, when he wrote his Epiſtle to the Romans. 
To which he anſwers, That St. Peter came to Rome the 


tecond of Claudius; but being baniſbd thence with other 
. Fems, the ninth 


of Claudius, he ſpent the time then in 
Preaching the Gojpel in other Places, and ſo very conve- 
niently finds him in Britain, when St. Paul wrote his 


Epiſtle to the Romans, which he places in the ſecond 


of Nero. But it is by no means probable, ſays Vale- 


ſius, (Valeſ. in Euſeb. lib. 2. c. 16.) that St. Peter ſhould 


come to Rome before the Death of Herod Agrippa. And 


Baronius ſays, that aſter his being deliver d out of Priſon, 
(A. D. 44. Sect. 10.) he went to Ceſarea, Laodirea, and 
Antioch, (according to his own Author Metaphraſtes ) 
and then into Capadocia, Pontus, Galatia, and Bithynia, 
and fo return d by Antioch to Feruſalem. So that if 
Metaphraſtes s Authority be good tor auy thing, St. Pe- 
ter could hardly come to Rome the ſecond of Claudius e 


And if the Death of Agrippa follow'd ſoon after the 
Enlargement of St. Peter, as 1 1 thinks, and as 


St. Luke ſeems to intimate, then he could not be at 


Rome till the fourth of Claudius; for all agree, that 


Agrippa died that Year : So that there's no certainty 

ot St. Peter's coming to Rome the ſecond of Claudius. 
Vet let that be ſuppos d, and that St. Peter went from 

Rome upon Claudins's Edict; 
abſent from thence as to the ſecond of Nero, when 
St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Romans, (Rom. 16. 3.) 
{alutes Aquila and Priſcilla, as then preſent at Rowe, 
who certainly left 1t before, on the account of that 


what makes him ſo long 


Edict? (Acts 18. 2.) So that this Edict could be no 
Reaſon of his being abſent from Rome at the time of 
this Epiſtle. But it falls out unhappily, that tho 


St. Peter be made, by Baronius and others, Biſhop of 


Rome for Twenty five Years, yet he can never be found 
in his own Dioceſe in all that time before his Martyr- 
dom; But one Excuſe or other is ſtill found for his 
Abſence, when there were ſeveral remarkable Tran- 
{actions which muſt have diſcoverd him if he had 
been at Rome; as not only upon St. Pauls writing 
this Epiſtle to the Romans, but upon St. Pauls coming 


to Rome, upon his writing ſo many Epiſtles from 


thence, upon the Defence he made for himſelt, when 
he fays, that All forſook him, (2 Tim. 4. 16.) What, 
St. Peter too? So that upon the whole Matter, the 
Opinion of Lactantius, in his Book De Mortibus Per- 


ſecutorum, Cap. 1. ſeems moſt agreeable to Truth, 


That St. Peter came not to Rome till the Reign of Nero, 
and not long before his Martyrdom. And this Baluxius 
confeſſes to have been the molt ancient and receiv'd 
Opinion in the Church, ſince Lactantius never diſputes 
it: And this may ſuffice to ſhew the greater Probabi- 
lity that the Chriſtian Church in Britain was rather 
founded by St. Paul, than by St. Peter, or any other 
Apoltle. * Origen. Hom. + in Exel. Antiquitat. Britan. 
Eccleſ. Theodoret Tom. 4. Serm. 9. Stilling fleet s Antiqui- 
ties of the Britiſh Churches . 
*BRITANNICUS, Son of the Emperor (lau- 
dius and Meſſalina, His Mother-in Law Agrippina got 
her Son Nero to be Emperor in Prejudice of his Rn; 
but this was not all, Britannicus being but 14 Years 
old, was Poyſon'd by Nero's Order. Tacitus gives this 
Account of 1t. © In the Saturnalia, ſays he, the youn 
„People of Quality, amongſt other Diverſions, us d 
© to make a King, which Poſt happen d to be Nero's 
Fi inoffenſive Com- 
„ mands to ſome of the reſt, order d Britannicus to 


© rite up, and begin a Song in the middle of the 
Room, fancying the young Prince being Educated 


very privately, and not us d to Company, would 


| © expoſe mme and grow ridiculous ; but Britanni- 


oi. LVIII. he finds him employ d in ibe Weſt, But aus began to 


ing in a "oy {er10us grave way, and. 
2 (e þ,, 


his 
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© his Subject was, That he had been wrong d of his 


© Patrimony, and depriv'd of a very great Fortune: 


Performance made the Audience 
„ compaſſionate his Condition, which they did with 
© the more Freedom, becauſe twas Night, and they 
<« were ſoincwhat mellow with the Entertainment. 
& Nero underſtanding Britannicus had ſome Intereſt in 
< the Aﬀections of the People, began to hate him 
&* more than ever; and being frighten'd with the 
& Menaces of his Mother Agrippina, endeavour d to 
make him away privately ; for he was not hardy 
c enough to order the Execution of his Brother open- 
e ly, becauſe he had nothing to lay to his Charge: 
ce He thought it therefore molt adviiable to pitch up- 
& on a Dofe of Poylon ; and one Locuſta, an Inta- 
« mous old Woman, well skilfd in ſuch Practices, 
* was to do the Buſineſs. Now MNero had ta- 
« Ken care that all Britannicuss Servants about him 
* thoul.l be ſuch People as had no Regard to Honour 
4 or Honelty : The firſt Doſe therefore was given this 
e unfortunate Prince by his Governors; But this be- 
ing either not ſtrong enough, or prepar d not to 
ort preſently, ſeem'd to be carry d off by Seige. 
Upon this, Nero erowing impatient at the flow 
“ Progreſs of the Villany, began to threaten Julius 
* the Captain of his Guards, who was to take care of 
* theBuſineſs. He likewiſe order'd Locuſta ſhould be 
© hang'd for a Bungler, and told em, That their Cau- 
© tion and inipertinent Delays, and their endeavouring to 
e conceal the Practice ſrom pablick Cenſure, was the way to 
&© ruine him. Upon this they promis d the Emperor, 
ce that they would diipatch Rritannicus with as much 
Expedition as if his Throat was cut: And here care 
« was taken to prepare the Decoction in Ceſar s Apart- 
© ments, and examine the Strength of the Ingre- 
&* dicnts. | | 
&« Twas the Cuſtom for Princes Children to fat at 
« Table with young People of Quality of their own 
Age, and to eit in the Sight or their Relations at a 


© This unexpected 


ce particular Table ſomewhat more ſlenderly furmith'd | 


e than the reſt. Britannicus being ſet in this manner, 
ce and being us d to have a Tafter for his Meat and 


ce Drink; Jeſt the Onuifon of this Cremony might 


* took ſingular, or the Villany be diſcover d by both 
& of em dy ing upon the Spot: To prevent this, I ſay, 
© they found out the following Expedient : A Dit 

4 of Soup, without any harm 1n'tat prelent, only that 
etwas boyling-hot, was taſted, and ſet before Bri- 
e tannicus; but this being refus d oy him, as being too 
4 hot, they pour'd a little cold Water into it; and 
this was their Vehicle for the Poyſon: The Doſe 
« was ſo powerful, that it ſciz d all his Limbs, and 
„ made him loſe his Speech and Breath in a moment. 


* His ſudden Death caus d a great Conſternation, and 


made ſome of the Company run away in a Fright ; 
© but thoſe who thought further, kept their Places, 
© and objterv'd Nero's Countenance. Now this Em- 
4 peror, to conceal the Matter, leaning upon his El- 
- <a in a careleſs Poſture, and as if he knew no- 
« thing of the Barbarity, told em, That 'twas nothing 
„hut a Fit of the Falling Sickneſs, which Britannicus had 
& been ſubjett to from his Infancy, and that his Senſes and 
Breath would quickly recover. But as for Agrippina, 
tho ſhe endeàvour d to ſtifle the Terror and Sur- 
prize ſhe was under, yet *twas plainly viſible in her 
by Face ſo that twas clear ſhe was unconcern'd in the 
« Murder. Beſides, ſhe was afraid this Precedent of 
« Parricide might work further afterwards, Octavia s 
Behaviour was likewiſe very remarkable ; for not- 
«withſtanding ſne was very young, ſhe had learned 
* the Policy of ſuppreſſing her Paſſions, and keeping 
© Nature under, upon a ſudden Occaſion ; and there- 
fore the commanded her Temper ſo far, as to give no 
broad Signs either of Grief or Tenderneſs about her 
„ Brother. And thus, after a little Interval of Si- 


4 lence, the Humour and Jollity of the Entertain- | 


ment return d. * Tacit, Annal. lib. 13. cap. 15, 16. 
Sce Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 

BROCAR D, (F ames) an Apocalyptical Author, 
was born at Venice, and liv'd in the XVIth Century, 
He turn'd Proteſtant, and was a violent Antipa it 
He publiſh'd ſeveral Books in Holland, in which he 
aſſerted, that ſeveral Events which happen d in the 
XVIth Century, were predicted by the 


| 


— 


* 


— 


— . —— 


| 
| 


Prophets; | dit. Hoffman. 


e 


for after having apply'd the Scripture to Things pff, 
as he thought 8 he took the Liberty to refer e 
Accompliſhment of em to Things to come ; and fixing 
upon ſeveral Texts which he concluded for his pur- 
pole, foretold what would happen, as he fancy'd, to 
the Prince of Orange, to Philip II. to Queen Elizabeth, 
to the Emperor, &'c. The Synods of the United Pro- 
vinces apprehending reaſonably enough, that the 

ſhould be charg'd with the Approbation of theſe Vi- 
ſionary Predictions, if they were wholly ſilent in the 
Matter; and therefore, in 1581, the National Synod 
at Middlebargh condemn'd thus Freedom ot Interpre- 
ting Scripture, and order'd Lambertus Danæus, Divi- 


nity Proteſſor at Leyden, and Lydias, a Minifter of the 


Church at Auſterdam, to give the Sieur Brocard No- 
tice, that they were by no Means pleas d with his pre- 
tending to explain Revelations: Brocard not being 
able to anſwer the Objections againſt his Syſtem, pro- 
mis d to deſiſt from giving out Prophecies for the fu- 
ture. However, this Viſionary Man made a conſide- 
rable Impreſſion upon a French Proteſtant Gentleman, 
making * believe, that ere long, there would ap- 
=u a Proteſtant Prince that ſhould pull down the 
ope, and be the principal Promoter of Unity in Chri- 
ftendom. This Gentleman belonging to the King of 
Navarre, believ'd it mult certainly be his Maſter, for 
whom Heaven defign'd ſo great a Favour ; and being 


full of this Expectation, he propos'd to his Maſter to 


ſend an Embaſly to the Proteſtant Princes, and offer d 


himſelt for the Ambaſſador : This Propoſal, being 
ſuitable to the Neceſſity of the Ln was well 
enough reliſh'd, and S gur Pardaillan (for that is the 
Mins Name) was ſent to the Proteſtant Princes; but 
when the true Motive that put him upon his Em- 
baſſy was underſtood, and that he promis'd to Print 
his Prophet's Books at his own Charge, his Character 


tunk, and he was ſomewhat laugh'd at. To con- 


clude, the National Synod of Rochelle, held in 1581, 

centur'd Brocard's Revelations very deeply, declaring 
em full of Impiety, and Prophanation of Scripture, 
and ordering all the Faithful to take care not to be 
ſeduc d by any ſuch Pretences to Prediction. * T. 
an. lib. 79. Annal. ad Ann. 1583. Quick. Synodicon in 

Gallia Reformata. Bayle Dict. Hiſt, 
B ROC CH Us, ( Falius) of the Falian Family, 
and of the Yoltiaian Tribe, run thro tome of the beſt 
Offices among the Allobroges, or Savoyards, and gave 
the Lake Leman, with ſome other leſſer ones, to the 
Town of Geneva: From whence it appears, that the 
Romans had a great Value for that Fown. There is a 
Monument of his now to be ſeen at Geneva, at the 


end of Cannou-ſtreet, with this Inſcription. 


— 
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That is to fay, he was Prafectus Fabrim bis Tribunys 


— 


| Militum Legions Oltave Auguſie. Duum Vir Furidi- 


cundo, Trium Vir Locorum Publicorum Per ſequendorum. 
Aigur, Pontifex, Dunm Vir, Flamen in Colonia Equeſtri 
BR OCHIAND, (Era zus; Dan 

| » (Eraſmus Fohannes) a Dane 
born at Copenhagen, Son of Fohannes Lade a Divine: 
Study d for ſome time at Leyden, and afterwards came 
to Oxford ; from whence, after a Year's ſtay, he re- 
turn'd into Denmark, and was made Divinity Profeſ- 


{or in Copenhagen in 1660, He died in 1664. His 
| Works are, Specimen Ethices Hifforie. Diſquiſitio de Hi- 
florie Legitima Notes. 


Oratio Funcbris in E. xæqui. as 
Paul. Freherus Theat. Viror. Eru- 


BRO- 


Chriſtiant Quarti. 
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under Alciat : But afterwards, taking Leave of this 
Profeſſion, he apply'd himſelf to Philoſophy, Mathe- 
maticks and the Languages. Scaliger gives him the 


huis Works come out under the Name of other People. 
He publiſhed, Annotationes in 


4 Q. Calabri Paralipomenon 


BRODAUS, (John) was: born at Tours, and 
livd in the XVIth Century. He ſtudyd the Law | 


2 Kynegetic/n, Lib. 
omeri, Lib. 14. De Hle- 


ene Raptu. Note in Euripidem. Annotat. in Dioſcori- 


dem, Obſervationes ſeu varia Leftiones. He died in 
1563, being ny / ears old. St. Marthe. Lipſius in 
erm. T huanus. Hoffman. a | 


BRODEAU, ( Fohn) born at Tours, Son of a 


Groom of the Bed-Chamber to Lenis XII. lived in 
the XVIth Century. He began his Studies at Bourges N 


— Bo ates. BS 


under the famous Alciat; but afterwards, giving over 


the Study of the Law, apply'd himſelf wholly to the 
Polite part of Learning : And here he made a con- 
ſiderable Progreſs, by the Advantage of Peter Dane- 
ſiuss Converſation, who was his intimate Friend, and 
afterwards Biſhop of Lavaur. Afterwards both thete 
Perſons went in the Train of George d Selve, King 
Francis the Firſts Ambaſſador at Venice. And Bro- 
deau likewiſe attended George d Armagnac, the French 
King's Ambaſſador at Rome. And here his Learning 

procur d him the Acquaintance of the Cardinals Sa- 
dolet and Bem bo, of Baptiſta Ignatio, and a great many 
other Learned Men: Beſide his Proficiency in the 
Belles Lettres, he pply d himſelf to the Mathematicks, 
and the Orientaal Languages. Upon his Return to 
France, he publiſhd ſeveral Tracts, and died at Tours in 
1663, being 63 Years of Age. Thuanus gives him the 
Character following. John Brodeau, ſays he, was born 
« at Tours, and extracted from one ot the beſt Families 
© jn the Town. Beſide Philoſophy, in which he was 
e a great Proficient, he went a conſiderable way in 


“ his time in Retirement, but not in Idleneis, as ap- 
&© rears by a great many Learned Tracts which this ex- 
4 cellent Perſon, out of his great Modeſty, choſe ra- 
. ©.ther to publiſh under another's Name than his 
« own, &c.  * Thuan. Hiſt. lib. 13. St. Marth. Elog. 
_ Def. Gall. lib. 2. 
RO Dl, a City of Poland, in the Province of 
Volhynia, and Diſtrict of Laceoria, built by Staniſlaus 
Konicepoliski, Caſtellan of Cracovia, Iis well Forti- 
fy'd, and has a Collegiate Church, and a publick 
Academy. * Conner's Hiſtory of Poland, Cc. 
BROEL, a pleaſant Town, with a ſtrong Caſtle, 
in the Electorate of Cologne, and the Seat of the Ele- 
ctor when he diverts himſelf with Hunting in the 
neighbouring Foreſt. It ſtands in the Mid-way be- 


tween Cologne and Bonne, and Five Miles Welt from 


the Khine. | 
BROMPTON, (John) was a Benedictin Monk, 
nd Abbot of Forcvall, or Ferevall, in Richmondſhire. 
he Chronicon that goes under his Name begins at 
the Year 588, when Augustin the Monk came into 
England, and is carry d on to the Death of King Ki- 
chard I. Anno Domini 1198. This Chronicle, Seiden 
ſays, does not belong to the Perſon whote Name it 
goes under, and that John Brompton the Abbot did on- 
ly procure it for his Monaſtery of Forevall. But 
whoever was the Author of this Chronicle, tis cer- 
tain, he ivd after the beginning of the Reign of 
Edward III. as appears by his Digreſſive Relation of 
the Contract between _ King Edward's Siſter, 
and David, afterwards King of Scots. This Hiſtorian 
has borrow'd pretty freely from Hoveden, * Selden in 
Vitis Decem Scriptorum, GMO. 


BROOK, (Sir Robert) Son of Thomas Brook of 


Claverley in Shropſhire, by Margaret his Wife, Daugh- 
ter to Hugh Groſvenor of Farmott in the ſame County; 
was firſt admitted in Oxford, from whence he remgv'd 
to the Middle-Temple, and was one ot the molt Emi- 
nent Lawyers of his time. In 1552, he was call d to 
be Serjcant at Law; and in 1553, being the firſt Year 
of Queen Mary, he was made Chiet Juthce of the 
Common-Pleas, about which time he was Knighted. 


He was not only eltecm'd a great Man in his Profeſ- 


* 


r 


} Year-Books till the time of 
| | Certain Caſes adjudg'd in the time of King Henry VIII. 
Character of a very Learned Man, and a great Cri- 


tick. He was ſo very modeſt, that he let ſeveral of | ry VIII. ro the 4th of Queen Mary. Thirdly, Readin 


, 


ſion, but had likewiſe a good Character for Integrity 
and Juſtice both at the Bar and Bench. He wrote, 
Firſt, An Abridgment, containing an Abſtratt of the 
ueen Mary. Secondly, 


Edward VI. and Queen Mary, Jrom the 6th of Hen- 


on. the Statute of Limitations, made 32 Henry VIII. 
Cap. 2. There was another Robert Brook, Serjeant at 
Law, and Recorder of London, under whoſe Name 
there is publiſhed a reading upon the Statute of Mag- 
na Charta, Cap. 16. London, 1641. Sir Robert the 
Judge died in 1558. * Athen. Oxon. Gr. 

B ROUGH, a Market Town in Weſtmorland It 
conſiſts of Two Villages, the upper and lower: The 
upper has a Caſtle, and a Tower call'd Cejar's Tower. 

ear the Bridge, there's a Spaw Well lately diſcoverd. 
In the lower Village the Market is held every Thur. 
day A Hundred and Ninety one Miles diſtant from 
London. * Canbden Britan. | 


BROWN, (Sir Thom) eldeſt Son of Thomas 


| Brown, Gentleman, (Extracted from the Browns of 


Upton in Cheſhire ) born in Cheapſile, London, ſtudyd 
at Pembroke College in Oxford, where he took the De- 
grees in Art, and enter d on the Phy/fick Line, Atter- 
wards he Travell'd, was: made Doctor of Phyſick at 
Leyden, and at his re urn had the ſame Degree con- 
ferr d on him at Oxford. He practis d with great Re- 
putation at Voru ich, was made Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians at Zondon, and Knighted by King 
Charles II. He was not only very Eminent in his Pro- 
feſſion, but likewiſe a good Antiquary, and a Perſon 
ot general Learning. His Works are, Religio Medici, 
Tranflated into moſt European Languages. Pſeudo- 
doxia Epidemita; or, Enquiries into Vulgar Errors. Urn- 
Burial ; or, A Diſconrſe of Sepulchral Urns, lately found 
out in Nortolk, &c. The Garden of Cyrus, Cc. Prin- 


8 | le | red with the Tract laſt mention d. Certain Miſcellany 
„the Mathematicks, and was a good Hebrician. Be- 


„ing return d home from Tah, he ſpent the reſt of 


Tratts, viz. (I.) Obſervations upon. ſeveral Plants men- 
tion d in Scripture: (2) Of\Hanks and Faulconry, An- 
cient and Modern: (3) Of Languages, and particularly 
of the Saxon Tongue. There are Thirteen of 'em in 
all, thrown into a Collection, and Printed in 1686. 
Octavo. He died in 1682. * Athen Oxon. 

BRU CTERI, a German Nation, who dwelt in 
that part of Eaſ-Frixeland which is now call'd Brock- 
merlandt, as Cornelius Nempius will have it; tho others 
pos em in Weſtphalia. Theſe People were defeated 

y Druſus upon the River Amaſius, as Tacitus inform 
us. * Annal. lib. 1. cap. 51. Hoffman. 

B RU GGG, a Siſs Town, not very large, but 
handſomely built. It ſtands in the Territories of Ar- 


gow. It was formerly a Suburb to Vindoniſſa upon the 


Aar; and after the old Town was ruin d, it began 
to be enlarg d and ornamented. I was a long time 
in the juriſdiction of the Counts of Hapsbars, and 
reckon d a fort of Fortification, the Caſtle of Haps- 
burg being very near it. Afterwards a War breaking 
out between the Emperor Kodolphns I. and his Family, 
Brugg was taken and plunder'd by Earl Gothejrid. 
During the Seſlion of the Council of Conſtance, 'twas 
ſeiz d by the Canton of Bern in the Name of the Em- 
pire, and mortgag d to them by Sigiſmond the Empe- 
ror in 1415. In the War of Zarict, it was ſeizd in 
the Night by Thomas Falckenſten, Anno 1444. Aſter- 
wards it return d to the Canton of Bern, and receiv'd 
the Reformation in 1528. Since which time, it has 
remain d undiſturb'd, and in a flouriſhing Condition. 
*Stampffus Chron. Helv. lib. 7. Hoffman. 
 BRULART, (Peter) Viſcount of Paiſienx and 
Sillary, Lord of Marines and Berny, Son of Nicholas 
Bralart Lord of Sillary, Viſcount of Puiſeux and 
Ludes, Baron of Bourſalr, Chancellor of France, was 
Secretary of State to Henry the Great, and Lenis XIII. 
He came into his Office in 1606, and acquitted him- 
ſelf ſo well in it to the King's Satisfaction, that the 
Vear after his Majeſty made him High Treaſurer of 
his Orders. After this great Prince was Aſſaſlinated, 
the Queen truſted him with Buſineſs of the greateſt 
Conſequence: She gave him a Share in treating the 
double Marriage of the Princeſſes of France and 
Spain, and ſent him Ambaſſador Extraordinary to ſign 
the Contents He was hkewye ſcent to the Frontier 
| o 


BRU 


BRU 


to ſee the two Queens exchang d. He was ſo conſide- 
rable at the Council-Board, that the Marthal d Ancre, 
being afraid of being overtop'd by him, got him re- 
mov'd from Court in 1616: This Diſgrace ferv'd on- 
1y to encreaſe his Reputation; for every body knew 
that his own Merit, and that of his Family, was the 
only occaſion of it: But the Marſhal d Ancre dying 


the Year after, he was ſoon recall'd, and put in his 


former Poſt, in which he continn'd during the Mi- 
niſtry of the Conſtable d Luynes: But after the Death 
of this Favourite, he had ſo great an Intereſt with 
the King, that the whole Adminiſtration went, in a 
manner, through his Hands. Upon his apprehending 
the Siege of Montpellier might not prove ſucceſsful, he 
wiſely brought Shs Buſineſs to a Treaty, which he 
manag'd with ſo much Addreſs, that he got a Peace 
concluded with the Hugonors, and made the King Ma- 
{ter of the Place; for which Service, his Majeſty made 
him a Knight of his own Order: But all this Merit 
could not tecure him in his Station, his Enemies pre- 
vailing fo far, as to procure an Order in 1624 for his 
leaving the Court. While he was a Favourite, twas 
weil krown that he might have been a Duke and 
Peer of France, and that twas nothing but his Mo- 
deſty and Unambitious Temper which made him fe- 
fule it. He liw'd very eaſy and honourably in his 
Retreat, and died in 1640. * Fauveler de Toc. Hi- 
ſtoires des Sreretaires d Etat. 


B RUN, (Charles le) Principal Painter to the King 
of France, was one of the greateſt Men that France 
_ ever produc'd in this Art, as we may ealily believe, 

if we conſider that he was choſen Head of the Aca- 
demy of the Painters at Rome, where 'tis agrecd, there 
has been the beſt Maſters for ſeveral Ages together. 
He was born in 1618, and ſeem d to come into the 
World with an extraordinary Genius for this Study ; 
for when he was but Three Year old, he us'd to pull 
Coals out of the Fire, and draw with them upon the 


| Chimney. When he was 14, he drew his Father's 
Picture 1o exactly, that it goes for a fine Piece to this 


day. At this time, the moſt conſiderable Painter in 
France was Monſieur Voiet. Monſieur le Brun liv'd 
with him, and was ſo remarkable a Proficient above 


the reſt of his Scholars, that he gain d the Favour of 


the Chancellor Seguier, who allow'd him a good Pen- 
ſion, and maintain d him at Rome {everal Years. The 
molt Eminent Painters and Gravers in Tal) were ſur- 
priz d with his eaſy and natural manner in Drawing, 
and with the Correctneſs and noble finiſhing of his 
Pieces ; for he had made himſelf Maſter of all the 
Excellencics both of the Ancients and Moderns. At 
his Return from Rome, he very much exceeded the 
belt Maſters in Paris. His Pourtrait of Madam La 
AHareſchale de Crequi is ſtill reckon d a Maſter- piece. 
Some other Pieces which he drew for this Lady made 
him known to Cardinal Mararine, who being very 
well {killd in Painting, had a particular Eſteem 
for Monſieur le Brun, and made — Eminent at 
Court. Afier the Pyrenean Peace, the King being 
enclinable to encourage Learning and Ingenuity, 
thought no Perſon more proper to be fix d at the Go- 
belins to ſuperintend there, and be Director of the 
Manufactures, Gc. than Monſicur le Brun, which 


gave lum a farther occaſion to ſhew the Extraordina- 


rineſs of his Talents, Indeed, we ought not to con- 
ſider him only as a Maſter in Painting; his Genius 
was vaſt and univerſal, his Invention rich, and his 
Abilitics capable of every thing. He was a great Hi- 
ſtorian, and underſtood Men very well, being no leſs 

acquainted with the Living than the Dead. He de- 


for the Goldimiths. He drew likewiſe for Suits of 
Hapgings, and whole Apartments. When he was 
Painting the great Piece of Darins's Family, from 
which was, Copy d one of the five Pieces of Tapeſtry 

of the Hiſtory of Alexander, which is now in the 
King's grand Apartment at Yerſailles ; when he was 

working, upon this Piece, I fay, the King us d to ſpend 
two Houis a day at Fountainbleay to ice him Paint: 
Aud ſome time alter he ſent him his own Picture, and 
gave him a Cou of Arms; , The Great Duke of, Flo- 
rence bad ſuch a Value for him, that he did lum the 


— — — 
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Honour to deſire he would draw his PiRure, and 
keep a Correſpondence with him. He died in 1690, 
and was very much regreted by the Court. He lett 


a Fond for the Marrying of three poor Maids every 
Year. * Bayle Dift. Hiſt. T' 


BRUNMAN, (John) born at Colne upon the 
Spire in the XVIth Century, his Father and Grand- 
father being Minifters in that Place. He ſtudy d Di- 
vinity and Law at Fraxckforr, and died in 1672, being 
64. Years of Age. He wrote, Enchiridion bene Diſce- 
rendi Artis. Tractatus Pacis. Exercitationes Fuſtinia- 
near. Epitome Furts Ecclefiaſtice, Cc. * Paulus Fre- 
herus Theat. Viror. Erudit. Hoffman, &c. 


BRUTUS, (Alarcus Funins) Father of him that 
was concern'd, in the Plot againſt Ceſar. Tully tells 
us, he wrote three Books De Fure Civili, He took in 
with the Party of Mariut, but was defeated by Pom- 
pey. After the Death of Hlla, when the Conſul Le- 
pidus renew d the War, Brutus, who Govern'd Gallia 
Ciſalpina (afterwards call'd Lombardy )) under Lepidus, 
being beſieg d in Matina by Pompey ; either of his 
own accord, or becauſe he perceiv'd the Soldiers 
warping towards the Enemy, furrender'd to Pompey at 
Diicretion : And being diſmiſsd, and Travelling to 
the Po, he was knock'd on the Head by Geminius the 
next day, by Pompey's Order, whoſe Reputation ſuf- 
fer d conſiderably for uſing Brutus ſo contrary to the 
Rules of Honour and good Faith. Tully tells uss 
Thar this Brutus was not only a ſmart Orator, but 
that he underſtood both parts of the Law very well; 


that which relates to private Property, and that which 


relates to the publick Prerogative and Government. 
He Marry'd Servilia, Cato's Siſter, no very virtuous 

Lady, by whom he had Iflue, the famous Marcus 
Brutus, and two Daughters, both of em call'd F- 
nia One of theſe Ladies was Marry d to Marcus Le- 
pidus the Trium-vir, and the other to C. Caſſius. * Ta- 
cit. lib. 1. Aunal. cap. 2. lib. 4. cap. 34. Hoffman. 


BRUTUS, (John Michael) a Learned Man, 
born at Venice in the XVIth Century. He wrote ve- 
ry Politely, and was a good Philologer, as appears 
by his Notes upon Twlly, Ceſar and Horace. He like- 
wiſe recover'd ſeveral Manuicripts, and puvbliſh'd em. 
The firſt of this kind were the Ten Books of Bartho- 
lomem Facius. De Rebus ab Alphonſo 1® Rege Neopolita- 
no Geſfis. Theſe were Printed at Lyons in Quarto in 
1560. Two Year after he Printed in the ſame place, 
Franciſci Contareni Libros tres de Rebus in Hetruria à Se- 
nenſibus Geſtis. In 1582, he Printed three Books of 
Callimac hus Experiens De Rebus Geſtis Uladiſlai Ungaro- 
rum & Polonorum Regis. This Brutus was à great Tra- 
veller, and hvd in Tranſilvania in the Year 1574: 


He had been invited thither by Prince Stephen Battori, 


to write the Hiſtory of that Country. By one of his 
Letters, dated from Cracovia in 1577, it appears, he 
was in the Retinue of this Prince, afterwards King of 
Poland, in his Expedition into Praſſia. He had very 
good Convemencies in the Caſtle of Cracow to furniſh 


him tor his Employment of Hiſtoriographer: He was 


to begin where Bonfinius ended, and to carry on the 
' Hiſtory to his own time. He tells us in a Letter 


which he wrote to the King of Poland in December 
1579, that he fat cloſe to his Buſineſs, and that of 


| Twelve Books, into which his Plan was divided, he 
had finiſh'd Four, which reach'd to the Near 1542. 
| He owns his making ule of the Hiſtory of Paulus Fo- 
ius, but that he has corrected 1everal Places where 


this Author was miſtaken, for want of being furniſh'd 
ſign'd. for all the King's Gravers and Statuaries, and 


with ſufficient Materials. After his having finiſlrd 


theſe Twelve Books, he propos d to write the Hiſto- 
ry of Stephen Battori in a Book by it ſelf. In a Letter 


ot his from Cracow in 1580, he takes notice that he 
had wrote about as much as the Three firſt Books of 
Ceſar's Commentaries, and that he had got as far as 
the taking of Lippa. He adds, That Aſcanius Cento- 
rins had been very ſerviccable to him, and that thoſe 


vvho conſider d his manner of Writing, would not 
wonder at his Books being no bigger:  Dadithius BY 
' thop-of Funkirchen had a great Valuc tor him, and fo 
| had Craton; this laſt prefering him to the Emperor 
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Maximilians Service, who made him his 1 
pher. Brutus liyv d till after the Year 2 but when 
and where he died is uncertain. His growing 
very ſcarce, were much ſought aſter, ſo that Mon- 
ſieur Carmer's Undertaking to procure a new Edition, 
was very acceptable. The firſt part of this Deſign is 
already executed, and tis hop d the remainder will be 
finiſh d in a ſhort time. The Book already Reprinted 
is Entituled, Joh. Michaelis Bruti Opera varia Selecta. 
Nimirum, Epiſtolarum Lib. 5. De Hiſtoriæ laudibus, 


ſtve de Ratione Legendi Scriptores Hiſtoricos Liber Pre- | 


ceptorum Conjugalium Liber; Epiſtolis & Orationibus com- 
pluribus Editione * Anttiora : This was Re- 
printed in Octavo at Berlin in 1698. 'Tis ſaid, that 
the Hiſtory of Florence, wrote by Brutus, and Printed 
at Lyons 1562, 18 not at all favourable to the Houſe 
of Medici ; and that the Duke of Florence was mighti- 


1 diſpleasd with it. Monſieur Bayle takes notice, | 
1 


at among the Collection of the Epiſtles: of this 
Author, he could not find that which Bratz pro- 
mis d to write concerning the extravagant Cuſtom 
practis d in Europe, of giving the ſame pompous Ti- 
tles to Perſons when they write to em in Latine, 
with which they are treated in their reſpeclive 6 
Languages. Old Rome, when both her Arms and her 
Breeding were at the height, underſtood nothing of 
this Prodigality in Ceremony. Now Brutus was re- 
ſolv'd to govern himſelf by the Komans, and would 
not ſtoop to the new Stile, no not when he wrote to 
Poliſh Lords of the Firſt Quality ; He would not, I 
ſay, when he wrote in Latine : And for this Freedom, 
he makes a fort of an Excuſe in a Letter of his to 
John Ponetowsky. He mee ſunt Literæ ad te prima, quas, 
ut ſoleo ad Regem etiam Romano more. Alia poſſunt a me 
omnia impetrare, Te colere, obſervare, ferre in Oculzs, id 
quod mea ſponte, tuo merito maximo faciam; cum Latine 
quid ad te ſcribendam, patere me nulla tua cum offenſione, ex 


ne ſcio tuas 
Lunæ ſint, ſed ad 
Diction. Hiſtor. &c. 


BRU VN, (ohn de) Profeſſor of Natural Philo- 
ſophy and Mathematicks at Utrecht, was born at Ger- 

cum in Auguſt 1620. He was a very conſiderable Ana- 
tomiſt, and apply d himſelf very much to the Experi- 
mental part of Philoſophy. He publiſhd Diſſerta- 
tions upon ſeveral Arguments, as, De Vi Altrice De 
Corporum Gravitate, & Levitate : De Cognitione Dei Na- 
turali: De Lucis Cauſis & Origine, Cc. He died in 
October 1675. * Bayle Dif. Hiſt. 


BUBASTIS, vel Bubaſtus, a City, with a Bi- 
ſhop's ſanding in the Lower Egypt, upon the 
Arabian ſide of Nile. Here formerly 1fis was wor- 
{ſhip'd with great Solemnity. Here likewiſe Diana had 
her Temple, being worſhip'd under the Symbol of a 
Cat, as Jupiter was in a Ram; Mercury in a Dog, 
and Pan in a Goat. Herodotus tells us, That, wi 

Regard to this Worſhip, the dead Cats us'd to be Em- 
balm'd, and decently bury'd in the Town. Herodot. 
lib. 2. Diodor. Sic. lib. 1. Marſham Canon. Chron. Cc. 


Magnificentias cum nulle ſub Orbe 


BUCCANEERS, or Adventurers, as the French. 
call em; a ſort of Rovers at Sea, who cruize about 


in Privateers, to take all the Veſſels and ſmall Craft 
they can meet with. In the XVIIch Century there 
were a great many of theſe Piccaroons in America, who 
took conſiderable Prizes from the Spaniards, and be- 
hav'd themſelves with great Reſolution, as Peter le 
Grand, Captain Rock obn | 
Fr Thete fort of rates, which are commonly 

rench or Engliſh; have no certain Pay, and mike 


that Place their Country where they can plunder beſt. | | =. 
They make no ſcruple 5 2 — in their | Henry Brother to Arnold, Elector of Treives, had II- 


way, and are as prodigal in ſpending, as they were 
unjuſt in getting. Theſe Fellows are {ometimes rich; 
ſometimes poor; ſometimes Maſters, and ſometimes 
Slaves; being neither diipirited with their Mistor- 
tunes, nor much the better for their Succeſs. They 
commonly are 15 or 20 in a Company, arm d with a 
Musket, a brace of Piſtols, and a Sword, and chuſing 
one of their Gang to command em: They ge on 
board a Cannow, which is a little Veſſel all of 2 


2 
te ſcribendum mihi eſſe intelligo. * Bayle | 


| 


| 


| tude 29. 31. Latitude 47. 54. 
ju Latini Sermonis ſcribere Non enim ad Amplitudines, | 


| Marlboro 


ing thus Equipg'd, they 
ort 
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ieoe, made out of the hollow Trunk of a Tree. Be- 

come up to ſome NMyer; t 
ſome Spaniſh Port, from whence they expect ſome 
{mall Barks to come out; as ſoon as they diſcover 
one, they board her immediately, and clap the Men 


pi 
1 


1 atches : _ this Advantage, having diſ- 
miſs d the Spaniards, and mann'd the Veſſel. with 


their own Crew : They endeavour to encreaſe their 
Number according to her Bigneſs. Before go 
upon any new Enterprize, they come to Articles for a 
Dividend. The Coaſts upon which they commonly 

are, Carraco, Cartagena, Nicaragua, the Iſle 

, eſpecially near $. Fazo and Havana. The 
richeſt Prizes they make in theſe Places are the Veſ- 
ſels which come from Nen Spain by the way of A14- 
racaibo, whither they Trade for Cacao to make Cho- 
colate. If theſe Buccaneers take the Veſſels outward 
bound, their Cargo is Silver; if homeward, Cacao. 


The Plunder they rake upon the Coaſt of Caraco are 


Ships which come from Spain, laden with all manner 
of Proviſions and Manufactures. Thoſe which they 
ſeize near Havana, are fraghted with Pigs of Silver, 
and Commodities for Spain, as Leather, Cacao and 


Tobacco. * Oexmelin Hiſtoire des Indes Occid. 


BUCHOREST, the ſecond chief City in Mala- 
chia, ſtands on the River Dombrovi ſen, Twenty five 
Miles South from Tergonist, and Thirty five North 
from the Danube. | 


BUCHAW, or Bakaw, a Free Imperial City in 
the Circle of Swabia, and Territory of Algow. It ſtands 
les South-Eaſt of 
Ulm, and Thirty eight South-Weſt of Tubingen. 
'Tis chiefly remarkable for its Monaſtery, the Abbot 
being one of the Sovereign Princes of Snaben. Longi- 


BUCKARIDGE, (John) Son of William Buck- 
aridge, by Elizabeth his Wite, Daughter of Thomas 
Keblewhite of Raſleden, was born at Draycott near 
h in Wiltſhire. His Character for an Emi- 
nent Preacher made him pitch'd upon by — James 
to Preach before his Majeſty at Hampton- Court, to 
bring the two Melvinc, and tome other Presbyterian 
Scots, to a right Underſtanding of the Church of 
England. He took his Text out of Roms. 13. 1. and 
manag'd the Diſconrſe Yor Archb ” Spot ſwodd, who 
was preſent, relates) both Soundly and Learnedly, to the 
Satisfaction of all the Hearers ; only it griev'd the Scotch 
Miniſters to hear the Pope and Presbytety ſo often equall'd 
in their * to 22 Princes, &c. Dr. Bucla- 
ridge was Conſecrated Biſhop of Kocheſter in 1611; 
and, upon the Death of Nicholas Felton, Biſhop of 
Ely, he was Tranſlated to that Sce in 1628. He was a 
Perſon of great Worth and Learning, and made it 
his Buſineſs to ſupport the Church of England both 
againſt the Roman-Catholick and Puritatucal Party. 
He died in 1631. His Works are; De Foteſtate Pape 
in Rebus T empor alibus, ſpve in r Deponendis Uſurpa- 
ta, ad ver ſus Robertum Cardinalem Bellarminum, Lib. 2. 
in quibus re ſpondetur Authoribus, Scripturis, Rationibus, 
Exemplis, contra Gul. Barclæpum allatis : This Book is 
counted a Maſter-piece in its kind. A Diſcoarſe con- 
cerning Kneeling at the Communion ; .- Printed with 
a Sermon upon that Subject. To theſe we may add 


' ſome other Sermons. * Sporfwoed's Hiſtory of the Church 
of Scotland ad Ann. 1606. Athen. 


„ 


Mor. Vol. I. 
u David, Mombars and Mor- 


Oxon. See Engl. 


BUDINGEN, a County in Weteravia in 
Germany, govern'd by an Earl of the Family of Jſen- 
burg. For, to give juſt 2 touch of the Pedegree : 


ſue, two Sons, Gerlac 2nd Lewis : The firſt had the 


Territories of Lower {ſenburg, and the other in 3 | 
ok his Wife Eilnige, poſſeis d the Government of By 


" 


dingen, Tob. Phannerus de præcipuis Germ. Principuns 


Miles from Nicg to the North, and about 40 


Gentibus. Hoffman. 


BUELL, or Bogle, a Town in the Dutchy of 

Savoy, ſtanding on the Frontiers of Provence, N 30 
in 

Pigne- 
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And here we are to oblerve, That the Pope's like 
the Emperor's of Conſtantinople, make uſe both of t 
which they call Single, and Double Bulls, The Single 

Bull, is that which has an Impreſſion only on one fide ; 
tat is, The Effigies of St. Peter and St. Paul; the 
KReverſe being without any Stamp. This the Pope's 
ule befoꝛe their Coronation, ſubſcribing it thus, Dated 

in the Tear N. Day N. of th 


 Oxenford ; moſt of whicl 
chiefly by having their Claim over-ruld by Sir Lan- 
rence Tanfield, Lord Chief Baron in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. However, the Town ſtills keeps up 


* 
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me from this Town; is bounded with Barrelonette 


dn the North; the County of Nice to the Eaſt, and 
Provence on the South and Weſt. This County was a 


great''white in the Poſſeſſion of the Family of the 


Grimaldi; but the Parliament of Nice, having Con- 


demn d Hunnibal Grimaldi, Count of Bueil, for High- 
Treaſon, in the Reign of Charles Immamel Duke of 
his Eſtate was all Forfeited to that Prince. And 


_ notwithſtanding Andrew Grimaldi his Son, was re- 
ſtor d by Prince Maurice, yet, 


this being done in 
Maurice s Minority, the Dutchels-Dowager his Mo- 


ther oblig d Grimaldi to remove out of Savoy with his 


. * 


Family, with a Promiſe of a Penſion, and that her 
Fon ſhould do him further Juſtice when he came of 


Age. This happen'd in 1642 ; ſince which time, net- 
ther Andrew Grimaldi, nor his Poſterity, have reco- 
ver d that Lordſhip. 5 Heylin's Coſmog. A Syſteme uf 
Geogr. Ge. . - 95 5 


BULL ARI A, So a Collection of che Conſti- 


tutions of Popes, made out of their Regiſters, are 


called. Laertius Chambinus publiſh d one of thete at 
Rome in 1588. call d Bullarium Magnum © It contains 
the Conſtitution of the Popes of Rome from Grega- 


* #9 VII. to Sixtus V. with their Rubricks, Summa- 


ries, Gr. Stephanus | 7 

inning of the XVIIth Century, publiſh d his S 
Bala, in which we have the Conſtitutions or De- 
crees of the Popes made after the Publication of their 


Quaranta, likewiſe, in the be- 


” 


Books of Canon Law, and reaching to the Pontifi- 


cate of Paul V. This Work was continu'd by Proſper 
de Auguſtino, a Lawyer. and the Performance Printed 
at Lions in 1661. * Gerh. Van-Maſtrecht. Hiſtor. Fu- 


riſ. Eccleſ. Num. 398. & alib. Macer in Herolex. 


Hoffman. 


BULLS, (che Popes) they are diſtinguith'd from 
his Breifs, being ſigned by the Pope himſelf and all 
the Cardinals, or at leaſt the Majority. Beſide the 
Lead belonging to em, they have a Crols, with ſome 


Text of Scripture or Reli ous Motto about it. Thus 
in thoſe of Pope Lucius III. the Device was, Adjuva 


not, Deus Salutaris noſter. That of Urban III. Ad te 


Domine Levavi Animam meam. That of Alexander III. 
Vias tuas, Dom ine, demonſtra mihi; and ſo of the reſt. 


hoſe 


#5... The Doxble Bull, has the Efhgies above-mention d 


don the one ſide, and the Name of the Pope, for the 
time being on the other. This they put upon their 
Inſtruments after their Coronation ; the Style run- 
ning thus: Dated ſuch a Tear of our Popedom, In this 


Bull or Leaden Seal, the Effigies of St. Paul was ſtampt 


on the Right Hand, and that of St. Peter on the Left; 
In which Poſition ſome old Silver Statues are now 


placed over the Pix in the Lateran Church of Rome. 
Leo Allatins de Eccleſ. Orient. & Occident. Conſenſu, 


ib. 1. cap. 6. Macer in Hierolex. Hoffman. 


BUNTINGFORD, 28 Miles diſtant from 


London. Sce Vol. I. 


BURFORD, a Market-Town in Oxfordſhire. 
After the Conqueſt, this Town belong d to Kobert 
Earl of Gloaceſter, Natural Son to King Henry I. 
whoſe Son William had a Charter granted him by 
King Hepry II. giving this Town of Burford, Gildam 


e * 


& amnes conſuetudines, 192 habent Liberi Burgenſes de 
W 


nch Privileges are ſince loſt, 


the Face of a Corporation, having a Common Seal, 


| 85 5 * Dr. Plos s Antiquities of Oxfordſhire, See 
N 2 l 15 Wy 


e , Apoſtleſhip undertaken by 


| Nes South. The County which takes its | 
Na 


1 Bohle Diction, 


| | 


| Priſoner at the 


| tition, the Adminiſtration ſhould be in his Hands. 


the Council, the Queen, the other Princes of the 


BURGHILI, or Burbill, (Dr. Robert) born at 
Dymock in Glocefterſhire, and admitted Scholar in Cy. 
ho! Chriſti College in Oxford, 1n the latter end of the 
VIth Century, where afterwards he was Ordained 
Prieſt, He was a Perſon of great Learning and Judg- 


ment, 'very well acquainted with the Fathers and 
School Divines, a very conſiderable Hebrician, and a 
good Latin Poet. He died at his Rectory of North. 
wald near Thetford in Norfolk in 1641. His Works are, 


Liber in Controver ſiam inter Fo. Hon ſonum & Thoman; 


Fyum, de „ Divorcium ob Adulterium, Nuptiis, & c. 
Keſponſid pro Tortura Tortis contra Mart. Becanum Fe- 
ſuitam. De Pote tate Regia & Uſurpatione Papali pro Tor- 
tura Terti contra Partllum, & c. Athen. Oxon. 
| * 2Y 8 et 
3 URGUND 74 ( Philip Duke of) fourth Son 
of Fohn de V alois, King of France, was born at Pon- 
tois, Fanuary 1 5; 13 1. He was wounded and taken 
e Battel of Poiftiers in 1356. where he 
gave extraordinary proof of his Bravery, fighting all 
along cloſe by his Father. Some fay, he was call'd 
the A110 his Behaviour in this Battel. In 
1363. he had the Inveſtiture of the Dutchy of Bar- 
gundy ; and in 1369. he Married Margaret of Flan- 
ders, only Daughter to the Earl of Flanders and Ar- 
tois, in whoſe Right he gain d the Inheritance of thoſe 
Provinces upon the Death of his Father-in-Law, 
which happen d in 1384. The Year after he put an. 
end to the Civil War in Flanders, which by the ob- 
ſtinate Seditious Humour of the Inhabitants of Gaunt, 
had continued ſeven Years. This Duke, and the Duke 
of Bourbon, had the Care of the Education of Charles 
VIth King of France, left them by King Charles Vth. 
who died in 1380. The Regency being put into the 
Hands of Lewis Duke of Anjou, Eldeſt Brother tothis 
Philip the Hardy. Theſe two Brothers being Jealous 
of each others Power, fell quickly into a Miſ-under- 
ſtanding ; but their Diſſatisfaction broke out worte 
than ever, when Charles VIth, being come to the Age 
of 20 Years, declar d for the Adminiſtration in his 
own Hands: He kept his Brother the Duke of Or- 
leans at Court with him, and ſhew'd him particular 
favour: Upon this, the Duke of Burgundy his Uncle, 
retir'd in Diſcontent, which prov'd the occaſion of 
Mortal Animoſities between the Houſe of Orleans 
and the Houſe of Burgundy. This Feud was kept up 
and inflam d by the Vanity and Emulation of Mar- 
aret of Flanders, Philip the Hardys Dutcheſs, and 
Valentina of Milan Dutcheis of 8 The King's 
being diſorder d in his Head by an Accident, and not 
being capable to manage the Government himſelf, 
kept up the Miſunderſtanding betwixt theſe two Prin- 
ces. The States of the Realm met at Paris in 1391, 
put the Regency into the Hands of the Duke of Bur- 
undy, notwithſtanding the Duke of Orleans put in 
kor t, and founded his Claim upon his being the 
King's Brother. Theſe two Rivals threw each other 
twice out of this ig A conſiderable Poſt. The Duke 
of Orleans had the better of the Conteſt in 1401: 
However Philip of Burgundy would not reſign his Pre- 
tenſions, and each of 'em kept up Cabals of their 
Friends and Dependents ; but at laſt they conſented to 
a Reconciliation, at leaſt in Appearance Soon after 
this pretended Friendſhip, the Duke of Orleans got a 
Grant of the King, that during his Majetty's Indiſpo- 


The Duke of Burgundy, upon his return to Court 
found himſelf ſtrong 3 in the Council to get 
the Government once more into his Management. 
But the King, upon his Recovery from another Fit, 
order d that both of em ſhould govern joyntly: But 


Blood, and great Men, entreated them to quit this 
Advantage. Philip died at Hall in April 1404. and 
left ſo many Debts behind him, that the Dutcheſs- 
Dowager was forc'd to leave the Creditors unpaid. 
This Dutcheſs was an imperious and revengeful Lady, 
and had given her Husband a great deal. of Trouble 
by her untortunate Temper. She had three Sons and 
four Daughters by him, and died in Auguſt 1405. 
* Anſelm. Hiſt, Genealeg. de la Maſon = Gollute. 
Memoirs de — Mestrai Abrege Chronol. Tum. 3. 
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BUR- 


BURGUNDY, (John Duke of) Son of 
1:7 mention d, was born at Dijon, May 29. 1571. 
was firſt call'd Earl of Nevers, and gave very 


\ ths! 


early 


proof of his Martial Diſpoſition ; and that he de- | 

jery'd the Surname of r br DNA hr, which 

, p 252 ge, | 
ade a Campaigne with his Father in Flanders againſt 

mee Provinces that were in Rebellion wide his] P 


was given him. Being but Twelye Years 
thoſe Provinces. 


Grandfather. Two Year after, he married Margaret 


of Bavaria, Daughter to Albert Earl of Holland. In 


96, he was paſhonately eager to make an Expedition 
into Hungary with the Troops the King of France ſent 
the Emperor Sond againſt Bajazet, And here he 
did not only Head the Voluntiers, but likewiſe com- 
manded the main Body 1n the Battel. This prov'd an 
unlucky Campaigne, for all the Troops were cut in 
pieces at the Battel of Nicopolis: Here the Earl of Ne- 
vers was taken Pris ner, and, as ſome fay, he had been 
kill'd, if a Turk, 'who N to Phyſiognomy, 
had not aſſur d Bajazer, That this Pris ner, if he liv d, 
would prove a great Misfortune to Chriſtendom. Thus. 
this young Prince being prefery'd, and paying his 
Ranſom, return'd into France 1n 1397 In 1405, he 
took Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy and County of Burgun- 
dy, and of Artois and Flanders; and now his Mind 
was wholly taken up in proſecuting the Quarrel be- 
tween his Father and the Duke of Orleans. He re- 
ſolvd to puſh it to extremity, and to fortify his Inte- 
reſt the better, he marry d his Son to Michele de Va- 
los, Daughter to King Charles the Sixth, and Marga- 
ret his own Daughter to the Dauphine. He gain'd 
the Affection of the Pariſians in oppoſing the Raiſing 
_ of a Tax, and made his Advantage of the ſuſpicious 
and ill-complexion d Correſpondence between the 
Duke of Orleans and the Queen, and likewiſe of the 
Complaints of the People, almoſt begger'd by unuſual 
Impoſitions ; part of the Money thus ſqueez d from 
the Subject being, as 'twas ſaid, ſent by the Queen in- 
to Germany, and the other part ſpent in all manner of 
Luxury and Extravagance ; the King and his Children 
in the mean time being in a miſerable Equipage. The 
Duke of Burgundy, to purſue his Meaſures the better, 
withdrew from Court with the Duke of Bretagne. 
The King, in one of his Lucid Intervals, underſtand- 
ing the Reaſon of their going off, ſummon'd a Grand 
Councel, and ſent for the Duke of Burgundy, who 
came thither ſo well attended and guarded, that the 
Queen and the Duke of Orleans retir'd to Melun, lea- 
ving Orders that the Dauphine ſhould be brought to 


13 


em. The Duke of Burgundy ſcouring the Road af- | 


ter them, overtook this young Prince and —_ 
him back to Paris, tho with his own Conſent. This 
Rupture, which kept the Town of Paris alarmd, 
ended in a r after which it 
was refoly'd on by both Parties, to attack the Towns 
poſſeſs d by the Engliſh. The Duke cf Burgundy un- 


dertook the taking of Calis, but was ſo unfortunate _ 


in his Preparations, that he durft not ſo much as ſit 
down before it: He laid this Diſgrace at the Duke of 
Orleans's Door, and, reſolv'd to get him Aſſaſſinated. 
This Buſineſs was executed in the Night at Paris, on 
the 24th of November, 1407. At firſt, the Duke of 
Burgundy appear'd unconcern'd, and aſſiſted at the Fu- 
neral of the Deceas d; but at laſt he confeſs d to the 
Duke oſ Bourbon, That he had procur'd this Murder, 
and retird into Flanders with the Aſſaſſins. "Twas 
generally believ'd, that Ambition was not the only 

otive which put him upon this deſperate Expedient, 
but that he id it likewite in Revenge for the Inju 
of bis Bed. The Dutcheſs of Orleans, attended Ker 


her three Sons, went to the King to demand Juſtice. 


Now the Court durſt not promiſe her any Satista- 
| Chon, being too much afraid of the Duke of Burgun- 
' dy, who promis d to appear in Perſon, and juſtiſiy 
hunſelf provided the Gates of Paris were not ſhut 
againſt him: Accordingly he came to Paris in Februa- 
7 1408, openly owning himſelf the Promoter of the 

Mailination, and got a Cordelier to maintain the 
Action was altogether Defenſible: Upon this, they 
pay him Letters of Abolition, or a Pardon; and th 

ing, in appearance, reconcil'd to the Queen, 


urd into 405, During his Ablence, the 


he re- 


us 


uke of 


him ; 


He | 


Averſion of the Dutcheſs Dowager of Orleans, that 


* 


| 


to be plain, ſhe was a haughty, vindictive Lady; 
however, her Sons were forc'd to be Friends with 


the Dukes of Berry, of Bourbon, and many other great 


cording to Articles, quitted Paris; but the other Par- 


the Death of his Father, and ſent a very unceremo- 


abundance of Diſturbance at Pars 


Reſentment, purſu'd him as an Enemy of 


the 


* 7 


— 
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her Proſecution a. 


ng in- 
to Paris at the Head of Six theuſand Men, they be- 

in to talk afreſh of taking up the Quarrei; the 
houghts of which Accommodation was ſo much the 


* 


twas believed the Proſpect of it was her Death; for, 


their Father's Murderer. This Reconciliation was 
made with great Solemnity at Chartres in March j 4095 
upon which, the King return d to Paris, and the 
Duke to the Low Countries; from whence he re- 
turn d to France in Ful), and made himſelf wholly 
Maſter of the Adminiſtration. Theſe large Steps made 


Men, join the Houſe of Orleans, levy Troops againſt 
him, and poſt themſelves near Pars : Theſe new Mea- 
ſures made the Duke of Burgund) ſummon the Ar- 
riere-Ban into the Field. In thort, there was ſome 
fighting between em, but at laſt both Parties were 
brought to an Accommodation. The Duke, accor- 


3 were ſtill uneaſy, and in motion. The Duke of 
rleans, with Sword in Hand, demanded Juſtice for 


nious reproachful Challenge to the Duke of Bargun- 
dy, who anſwer d it in the very fame Language. Thus 
the Kingdom was ſplit into two Factions; that of 
the Burgundians, and the other of the Houſe of Or- 
leans, commonly call'd the Armagnacs. This Divi- 
ſion was the occaſion of abundance of Murder, Plun- 
dering, and Forfeitures. The Party of Orleanr block'd 
up Paris, with a Reſalution to pillage it; but the 
Duke of Burgundy marching up with the Engliſh Au- 
xiliaries, forc'd em to draw off: Upon which, he 
was welcom d into the Town with all imaginable 
Reſpect, and look d upon as the Deliverer of the King- 
dom ; having this Advantage, he made his Enemies 
ſuffer all the Inconveniencies of a routed Party, He 

ot em Excommunucated, fold their Eſtates by Au- 
oy and purſu'd em all the Kingdom over: Theſe 
Difficulties forc'd them to enter into an Alliance with: 
the Engliſh, and that, upon Terms extremely prejudi- 
cial to France. The King underſtanding this Confe- 
deracy, ſwore he would be the Ruine of 'em, went 


in Perſon to beſiege Bourges, and orderd his Generals : 


to attack em elſewhere ; but at laſt urgent Reaſans 
of State forc'd him to condeſcend to a Treaty. After 
the Duke of 
Burgundy finding himſelf over-ballanc'd, lett the 
Town, and retreated into the Low Countries in 1413. 
Upan this, his Friends were coldly treated, his Inte- 
reſt deſerted, and himſelf publickly curs d as an exe- 
crable Murderer, Soon after, he march'd back with 
an Army, and appear d before Paris, notwithſtanding 
the King had forbidden him to come near the Town 
under the Penalty of High- Treaſon, Howeyer, no 
body ſtirring for him, he drew oft in confuſion, af- 
ter the thundering Proclamation publiſh d againſt him 
by Charles the Sixth. This Prince went op with his 
f the King- 
dom, and retusd to come to a Pacification, till the 
Duke ſubmitted to very hard Conditions, Thus 


che other Party had the better on t till ag18, when the 


Burgundian Faction brought Philip de Vilkers Plle-Adan 
into Pars, Upon this Commotion, Taunegui du Cha- 
tel preſerv'd the Dauphine ; but the Cruelties practis d 
upon the Armagnac's were very terrible, And naw 
een, whom the King bad baniſh d, piec d up 
with the Duke ot Burgundy, and made her Entry in: 
to Paris with him; and having the King in their 
Power, they made what ule they pleas d of his Au- 
thority, the Dauphine in * moan time dg 


his 
ck 


1 


— 


and retus d to eat; but when 
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outmoſt to oppole the Duke. There was Means us'd 


to put an End to theſe Diſturbances. The Dauphine 
and the Duke had an Interview in the Field, and af- 
terwards another Meeting at Montereau-Faut- Tonne, 
to concert the Articles: of the Treaty. The Duke, 
upon the roth of September in 1419, went to the Place 
appointed, and was Maſſacred there by the Dauphine's 
Friends. He left Iſſue, one Son and ſix Daughters. 
His Death had, as Monſieur Bayle obſerves, another 
ſort of Revenge than that of the Duke of Orleans, 
which is an Argument of a great deal of Partiality 
and Caprice in the Paſſions of Men. Mexerai 
Abrig. Chron. Brantoſme Dames Gallants, Tom. 2. Gol- 
Int. Memoires de Bourgogne, Lib. 10. Bayle Diction. 


BURGUNDY, c Philip Duke de) call'd the 


| Good, Son and Heir to him laſt mention d, was born 


at Dijon the zoth of June 1396, and was Educated 
there at his Mother's Court till after the Death of 


her Father, being then ſent to Gaunt, where he ſpent 
a great many Years; for they did not think it proper 


to let him engage in the Combuſtions of the Court of 
France, where ob Father and the Houſe of Orleans 
were frequently diſputing at the Sword's Point. He 
marry d Michele, Daughter to Charles the Sixth, and 
bury'd her in 1422, without having any Children by 
her. He had the Government of Artois and Flanders 

ut into his Hands in 1415; but with the Proviſo of 

eing under the Direction of {ſeveral Lords of his Fa- 


| ther's Nomination. Theſe Noblemen would not give 


him Leave to make a Campaigne, which vext him 
cruelly; he was ſo ae that he cry d about it, 


tune at the Battel of Agincourt, he began to recover 
his good Humour, and Was ſatisfied his Father was in 
the right in keeping him out of Harms way. He 
ſtayd at Gaunt with his Mother and his Dutcheſs, to 
ſee the Event of the Quarrel between his Father and 
the Houſe of Orleans, and which ſide the Dauphine 
would take; but when he was inform d of the Tra- 


gical Misfortune at the Bridge of Montereau-Faut- 
Tonne, he put himſelf in a Poſture for Satisfaction, 


and did his utmoſt to ſtrike home in his Revenge. 
He found Things juſt in a Condition he had a mind 
to, abundance of French offer d him their Service: 
The Queen, who manag d the weak King, was whol- 
ly for him, and brought the King of England into his 
Intereſt. He, went along with the Prince to the 
Court of France, where a Treaty was finiſh'd, by 
virtue of which, Charles the Sixth gave his Daughter 
Catherine in Marriage to the King of England, and 
was to acknowledge him his lawful Heir to the 


Crown: Theſe two Kings, having made their Entry 


into Paris, the Duke of Burgundy preferr d his Com- 
plaint to them in Council: The Dauphine was ſum- 
mond to the Marble Table according to Form, and 


afterwards declar'd unworthy to {ſucceed to the Crown 


of France, and bawiſh'd the Realm for ever. The 
Dauphine appeal'd from this Sentence to God Almigh- 
ty, and his Sword; and got himſelf proclaim'd King 
atter his Father's Death, which happen'd in 1422. 
This Prince is Charles the Seventh. The Duke of Bre- 
tagne join d the Engliſh and the Burgundian, inſomuch 

t we have more reaſon to wonder Charles the Se- 


venth did not loſe his whole Kingdom, than that he 


was outed of a great part of it. He was oblig d to 
deliver up all thoſe Perſons that were concern d in the 
Death of the late Duke of Burgundy. As it happen d, 
the preſent Duke had his Hands full in the Low- 
Countries, which was a conſiderable Relief to the 


King of France: To give ſome Account of this Mat- 


ter; The Duke of Burgundy had at this time a Con- 
teſt with Fagueline of Bavaria; this Lady, ſole Daugh- 
ter and Heir of 117Viam the Fourth of Vabsris rl 
of Hainault, Holland, and Zeeland, and Lord of Weſt- 
Jriexlaud, was marry'd to ow of France Dauphine 
of Vienne, Son to Charles the Sixth. This Dauphine 


dying in 1416, ſhe marry'd again to Fohn Duke of 
Brabant, Couſin-German to this Philip the Good; but 


this Princeſs not being eaſy with her ſecond Husband, 


"endeavour'd to get clear of him, and ſuffer d herſelf 


je heard of the Misfor- 


„ 
„ — 


to be ſeir d by ſome Officers, who carry d her off into 
England, where ſhe marry d Humphrey Duke of Glo- 
a Brother to King Henry the Fifth. This Buſi- 
neſs made Philip be talk'd on to his Diſadvantage, of 
which being very ſenſible, he oppos'd the Duke of 
Glouceſter with all the Vigour imaginable: At firſt, 
they had a ſort of Paper-Combat, and ruffl'd one 
another by Letters, till at laſt the Quarrel improving, 
it came to a direct Challenge, the Day, Place, and 
Weapons being agreed on : But the Duke of Bedford, 
having ſummon d a Meeting of ſeveral Engliſh and 
French Lords of the Firſt Quality, prevented the Chal- 
lenge from taking effect, and declar'd there was no 
accountable Reaſon for Fighting. Notwithſtanding, 
they fought with their Forces in Holland, till about 
two Years after, the Pope declaring the Marriage of 
Faqueline with the Duke of Gloxceſer null and void 
that Prince gaye over the Cauſe, and marry d a Gen- 
tlewoman e entertain d by him. During the 
whole Year 1428, the Duke of Burgundy was — 
in the e in the Purſuit of Faqueline of 
Bavaria, and at laſt beſieging her in the Town of 
Gaunt, forc d her to declare him Heir to all her Do- 
minions; and thus to his Hereditary Countries of 
Flanders and Artois, he added the Provinces of Hai- 
nault, Holland, and We$t-Friezland. Farther, this Duke 
of Burgundy had the Honour to be earneſtly intreated 
by the Pope at the Council of Bazil,, to moderate his 
juſt Reſentment, and to pity the Misfortunes of his 
Country: And beſides, he had the Satisfaction to 
make Charles the Seventh ſubmit to ſuch hard Terms 
of Accommodation, that one may ſay, without over- 
ſtretching the Matter, He brought him to the Stool of Re- 
pentance. For this Prince, in order to procure a Peace 
with the Duke of Burgundy, who was but his Vaſſal 
ſent the Conſtable of France, the Chancellor, a Mar- 
| ſhal of France, and ſome other great Lords, who, in 4 
full Aſſembly in the Name of the Ling their Maſter, 
beg d Pardon for the Death of John Dake of Bu rgundy, 
confeſſing and acknowledging with an audible Voice, and in 
the of intelligible Terms, That, the King being Young, 
weak, and ill-advis d, had done a very .ill thing, prayin 
the Dake, that he would wave his juſt Reſentment, — 
dering the thing was now im * to be undone. Upon 
whic , the Duke declar'd, That out of regard to God Al- 
mighty, in Compaſſion to the French, in Obedience to the 
Council and Pope, and at the Deſire of other Chriſtian 
Princes he ſhould pardon the French King. Now (as the 
Hiſtorian obſerves) a Slade could not 25 5 a more Submi ſ— 
ſeve Satisfattion to his Lord, than the King did then to his 
Subjett, in order to recover his Kingdom, and Expel the 
Engliſh. The Romans (as the Author continues) 
would rather have wentur'd the Lo {6 of their whole Domi- 
nion, than ſtoop d to ſo inglorious an Expedient. How- 
ever, the neceſſity of the Juncture was fome Excuſe 
for the Condeſcenſion of Charles the Seventh, for by 
this means he 1 the Duke of Burgundy from 
the Engliſh, who, being thus deſerted, became the 
Duke's great Enemies, and committed all ſort of Ho- 
ſtilities upon his Country. He endeavour d to re- 
venge himſelf, by attempting to take Calis, which he 
beſieg d with a great Army; but the Flemings left 
him, which made the Enterprize miſcarry. In 1440 
he did a very generous Action; in procuring the En- 
largement of the Duke of Orleans, who had been 
25 Years Pris ner in England: And thus theſe two 
Princes were cordially reconcil'd, and put an end to 
thoſe mortal Feuds which had lo long continued in 
their Families. As for the Duke of Bur undy, he gave 
the Engliſb no farther Trouble after . raiſing the 
Siege of Calis : He had Employment enough at home. 
His Subjects of the Low-Countries, and eſpecially the 
Inhabitants of Ghent, cut him out a great deal of 
Work; but he niade em come too at laſt. To men- 


tion ſomething of this Matter: The Burgher of Bruges 


making an Inſurrection in 1437, open d their Gates 
to the Duke, under pretence of giving him Satisfa- 
ction; but after he was march d in, they charg d his 
Men, kill'd above 100 of em, and among the ref. 
the Lord de PF Ifle-Adam ? The Duke himſelf being in 
at Danger, got off with difficulty, by getting a 


re 
Gato broke open with Hammers, The Heat of theſe 
N | Burghers 


K) +4 "0 * *%.. « 
— — od, {43.0 22 2 8 


Burgbers began to abate, when they underſtood the | his own Kingdom, or, it may be, ſeize the Crown 
Bulk was come to ſit down before the Town with a from his 8015 Tis qoltdle i might afterwards 
great Army: Now they ask d his Pardon in good ear- change his Mind; for he ſent Maſter Oliver, 
neſt, which was granted them, tho upon pretty ſe- |. his Barber, with Orders to ſpeak with her by 
vere Conditions; for it coft 'em Two hundred - | herſelf; but that Liberty, as being not Cuſtomary, 
fand Crowns in Gold, the Loſs of the greateſt part 


of their Privileges, and the Lives of about Fifteen of 
the moſt forward Rebels. The Town of Ghent gave 


him a great deal more Trouble by their frequent Mu- 


tinies; the moſt dangerous Revolt was that in 1452; 
the Gabel or Impoſition of Salt was the cauſe ont. 


than ſuffer 
ſhine. They de 
French King, who wrote ſtrongly e 
the Duke of Burgundy ; but receiving a peremptory 
Anſwer, he did not think it ſeaſonable to Interpoſe 


nded upon the Protection of the 


any farther. The Loſs which the Gauntoiſe recerv'd in |} at that time of Da 


Five or Six great Battels, ſerv'd only to heat and exa- 
ts em the more ; but the Battel of Ripelmonde, 
and afterwards that of Garvre, where they loſt Twen- 


thouſand Men, brought em ſo low, that they were 
Clad to come to a Capitulation. Two thouſand Men 


bare-headed and bare- leg d, all thoſe of the Council, 
the Aldermen and Officers in their Shirts, went a 
League out of tre Town to meet the Duke and his 
Son, to beg their Pardon. The Gate they marched 
out at to the Fight at Ripelmonde was nalld up ever 
after, and they were condemn'd to pay Four hundred 
thouſand Riddes of Gold, to deliver up all their Co- 
tours to the Duke, and to be contented to part with 
ſeveral Immunities and Privileges. The Reduction of 


this Rebellious Town was a conſiderable Proof of the 
Courage and Conduct, as well as the good Fortune, | 


of the Duke of Burgundy, This Duke entertain'd the 
Dauphin, when he retir d from France, tor ſeveral 

Years together, and afterwards brought hin into his 
- own Country with 4000 Horſe upon the News of 
the Death of Charles the Seventh. To conclude; the 
Duke of Burgundy died the 15th of al, 1467. He 
was a Prince of great Abilities, and very much en- 
larg'd his Dominions; for beſides the Additions a- 
| bove-mention'd, he took Poſſeſſion of the Counties of 

Namure and Zutphen, 3 purchas d em of the 
Count Theodorick. In 1430, the Dutchies of Lothier, 
Brabant, and Limburgh; the Marquiſate of the Holy 

Empire, and the Lordſhip of Antwerp, fell to him by 
the Deceaſe of Philip de a og us Ceuſin, who 
ſucceeded his Brother Faquelin's Husband. He like- 
wite made himſelf Matter of the Country of Luxem- 
burgh in 1443. He was much belov'd by lus Subjects, 
yo valued by all the Princes in Chriſtendom. He 
was thrice marry'd; he Inſtituted the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, an Erected the Univerſity and Parlia- 
ment of Dole. His keeping his Son within the Bounds 
of Du : | his 
Conduct and Sufficiency ; that young Prince being 
ſomewhat diſcontented, and one of the molt haughty 
and hot-headed Mortals living. Pontus Heurerus re- 
rum Burgund. Lib. 3. Honorat. Meynier de Mandes cu- 
rieuſes & Reponſes Libres. Olivier de la Marche Me- 
mores, Mererai. Bayle Diction. Hijtor, &c. 


BURGUNDY, (Mary of) ſole Daughter and 
Heir to Charles the Hardy, Duke of Burgundy, was 
born at Bruxelles the 13th of February, 1457. Being 
the greateſt Fortune in Europe, ſhe was Courted by 
leveral Princes; but her Father was ſo Politick, as to 
promiſe her ſometimes to one, and ſometimes to ano- 
ther, but not to diſpoſe of her to any. Tis very pro- 
bable, had her Father liv'd never fo long, he would 
have kept her ſingle; but after he fell at the Battel of 
Nancy, the Court then propos d the marrying her in 

good earneſt, Iis thought Lemis the Eleventh miſ- 
took his Point mightily, in refuſing the Offer of this 
Princeſs for his Son the Dauphin, afterwards Charles 
the Eighth. He might likewiſe have had her for his 
Brother the Count of Angouleme; but this Propoſal 
he rejected with great Prudence, apprehending, not 
without Reaſon, that his. Brother; by being Malter of 
the Dominions of the Houſe of Barguady, might pto- 
bably be ſtrong enough te give him Diſturbance in 


and Reſpect, was a great Argument of his 


their behalf to | 


Afterwards this Princeſs 
firia, Son to the Em 


have imagin d, the 
as to riſque their Liberties by the Choice of fo power- 
ful a Prince for their Emperor as Charles the 5 


was refus d, and ſo that Embaſſy came to nothing. 
marry'd Maximilian of An- 
1 t peror Frederic the Third; the 
Nuptials being ſolemniz d the 20th of Anguft, 


1pt1: 2d the 20th of 1477. 
She died of a Fall from her Horſe in Huntin 
11 imaginable Rif per pg f 
ſolv'd to run all imaginable Riſques, rather | ia, Father to Charles the Fifth: and 
Aue gute a Tax to be laid men ie Proc and the Sun- | N 18 Near Fog 


„in 
483, leaving two Children, (Vic. ) Phil of 
Margaret of 
Auſtria, who was this Year contracted to the Dau- 
phin, but the Marriage was not conſummated. Now, 
as to Lewis the Eleventh's flipping the O 


ver ' ; 8 * 
marrying the Dauphin to this Princeſs, the Overſigit 


was not altogether { | 


ſo great, as ſome may imagine, for 
y, no Mortal could foreſee the un- 
expected Grandeur of the Houſe of Afria, nor that 
it would have been in a condition to have fatigu d 
France ſo much, as it has ſince done; there was then 
no ſight of the Dominions of Spain coming to that 
Family, and if this ſhould happen, no body could 
Germans would have been 1o weak 


for. 


mines. Mezerai Abreg? Cronol. Bayle Diction. Hi- 


BURNLEY, a Market-Town in Lancaſbire, 163 
Miles from London. e 

BU RRH Us, C Afranins _) was a Perſon of Me- 
rit, and deſerv d much better Treatment than the Go- 
vernment of Nero could afford him. Agrippina, Mo- 
ther to this Prince, being deſirous to gain Burrhus, 
who had a great Intereſt in the Army, perſuaded the 
Emperor (Iaudius, her Husband, to remove thoſe two 
Officers that commanded the Guards, and to put Bur 
rhus into their Poſt. Afterwards, He and Seneca were 
made Governors to Nero; the good Correſpondence 
they kept with one another, and their way of Ma- 
nagement, ſhew'd em to be Perions of great Probity, 
and that their principal View was to ſerve the Pu- 
blick, in the Education of this young Prince, who, 
under 1uch Inſtructors, would have prov'd a very ac- 
compliſh'd. Emperor, if his Ungovernable Temper 
had not diſappointed them. Nero being reſfolv'd to 
ditpatch his Mother, thought of taking away the 
Command of the Guards from Burrhas ;: for conſi- 


dering that 238 rais d him, he was afraid the 


Gratitude of his Nature would make him prefer the 
Intereſt of the Mother, to that of the Son; for this 
Reaſon, I ſay, he thought to Caſheer him, but whe⸗ 
ther Seneca hinder d his Reſolution, or whether twas 
tor {ome other Reaſon, Burrhas kept his Poſt, and 
conſented that Agrippina ſhould ſuffer, provided they 
could convict her of what ſhe was charg'd with ; 
however he let Nero underſtand, That the leaſt Re- 

rd that he could pay to his Mother, was to give her 

eave to make her Defence. This Expedient warded 
the Blow tor that bout; tome time after Burrhus him 
{elf had an Information I againſt him, but he 
juſtify d himſelf beyond Exception. At laſt, Nero 
growing uneaſy to let his Mother live any longer, and 
Burrhus, tho he perceiv d twas not in his Power to 
hinder the Murder, excus d himſelf however from 
giving Order to any of the Guards to concern them- 
{elves in the Fact. He found himſelf frequently un- 
der a ſort of Politck Neceſſity to countenance the Ir- 
regularities of Nero, being not in a condition to give 
em a Checque ; but this was ary his Compliance 
a great deal too far. * Tacit. lib. 12. cap. 42. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 


BU RTI OIL FP, in Latin Burd „a Sniff Town 
in Argois, formerly the Capital of the Leſſer Burgundy. 
"Twas built by Sintram and Bertram, two Brothers and 
Earls of Lentzburg. Afterwards twas the Seat of the 
Dukes of Zerick, and the Counts of Kyburg. Ir 
came to the Earls of Hapsbarg in the Thirteenth Cen - 


tury; by the Marriage of 2_ Daughter to Berch = 
| & 2 | d 


BUX 


BY G 


3 


the Baron of Signow by Count Hartman, who, in 1320, 
enter d into a Confedera 5814 the Canton of 
Bearn. The Town was beſieg d by the Swißß in 1382, 
becauſe Count Rodolph attempted to ſeize Soloturn. In 
1384, was ſold by the Earls of Hapsburg to the Can- 
tons of Bearn. Afterwards, a War commencing be- 
tween the Country of Argon and this Town, the 
Houſe of Auſtria, who were then Lords of Argon, 
happening to be worſted in the Field, got a Fellow to 
ſet the Town on fire: and thus 'twas burnt to Aſhes 
in 1389: Since that time being Repair d, it continues 
under the ſuriſdiction of the Canton of Bearn, and 
is govern'd by a Senate of its own Burghers. Stump- 
fires, lib. 7. de Argov. Hoffman. 


BURTON, (William) Son of Ralph Burton, of 
Lindley 1n Staffor 5 
ford, and afterwards Bareſter of the Temple: But his 
Inclinations leading him to Heraldry and Antiquities, 
he applyd himſelf wholly to that Study, and was 
reckon'd the moſt Eminent of his time. He died 1n 
1645. His Works are; A Deſcription of Leiceſter- 
ſhire, Cc. printed in 1622. Fol. Athen. Oxon. 


BURTON, (William) Son of William Burton of 
Atcham in Shropſhire, born in Auguſtin-Fryars, London, 
in the 17th Century; was Admitted in Gloxceſfter-Hall 
in Oxford, where he took the Degree of Batchelor of 
Civil Law, and leaving the Univerſity, was Maſter 
of the Free-School of KingFton upon Thames. He was 
a good Linguiſt, an excellent Critick and Antiquary, 
very much Eſteem d by the Learned of his time, and 


particularly by the famous Archbiſhop Uſher. He 


died in 1657. Some of his Works extant, are; Grace 
Lingue Hiſtoria. Veteris Linguæ Perſice Hiſtoria, prin- 
red with the former. A Commentary on Antoninus“ 
Itinerary, ſo far as it concerns Britain, &'c. * Athen. 
Oxon. 


BUR T ON in Weſtmorland, 188 Miles from Lon- 
don. See Vol. I. | | 


B UR, a Market-Town in Lancaſhire, 143 Miles 
from London. 


BUTEO. See Boteon in Vol. I. 
BUXTEHUDE, a Hans-Town in the Dutchy 


of Bremen in Germany, ſituate on the River Eſſa, near 
the Elbe, in a very fruitful and pleaſant Country, 15 


Miles from Stade to the South-Eaſt, and as many 


from Hamburg to the South-Weſt. *Tis the Grana 
of Hamburg, that City being moſtly furniſh d wi 
Corn from this Place. : 


BUXTON'S WELL, Hot Baths in Derby 
ſhire. The Waters here, are Sulphureous and Saline, 
yet not Fœtid, but very Pallatable, becauſe the Sul- 


the Fifth, with Count Wernher. 'Twas mortgag'd to | 


dſhire, Eſq; He was Educated at Ox- | 


| the Accidents portended by Trees ſtruck and 


phur is not united with any Vitriolick Particles, nor 
with Saline,but in {lender Proportions ; for which Rea-- 
ſon, it neither tinges Silver, nor is Purgative. Theſe Wa- 
ters, if drank, create a good Appetite, open Obſtru- 
ctions, and, if mixt with the Chalybeate Waters there, 
may, in all likelihood, anſwer all the Intentions ot 
the Bath-Waters in Somerſetſhire, and that of St. Vin- 
cent's near Briſtol, ſo much noted for curing the Dia- 
betes. Buxton's Wells has lately been very ſerviceable 
2 the Scurvy and Rheumatiſms. This Bath wag 

emarkable for 1ts Medicinal Qualities in the time of 
the Romans. Mary, Queen of Scots, when Pris' ner 
in England, came to ſee this Place, and made the fol- 
lowing Diſtich : | | 


Buxtona que calide celebrabere nomine Lympha 
Forte mihi poſthac non adeunda Vale. 


* Dr. Leigh's Nat. Hiſt. of Lancaſhire. 


BYBLUS, a City of Phenicia near Beritus, where 
Adonis had ſeveral Temples. It was deliver d by Pom- 
pey the Great, from the Tyranny of an Uſurper. It 
ſtands upon a Hill not far from the Sea, and is now 
call'd Giblee, or Gibelleto. Here Venus had an extraor- 
dinary, tho' a ſcandalous, Worſhip paid her. The 
Women, who refus'd to have their Hair ſhav'd upon 
the Anniverſary of Adoniss Funeral, being oblig d to 
Eine to this pretended Goddeſs; their Penance was, 
To Proſtitute themſelves a Year in the Market, and 
bring the Money they pick d up into Venuss Treaſure. 


Lucian. de Dea Syria, Hoffman. 


BYGOIS, a Nymph, who wrote a Book concer- 
ning the Prognoſtications of Thunder and Lightning: 


She was a Txſcan by Birth, and is mention d by Ser- 


ius, upon Virgil's Sixth Æneid. Her Book was kept 
with that of the Sibyls in Apollos Temple, as Ser vius 


remarks, who, after having mention d the Story of 
| Targuin's buying the Sibyls Books, adds, That they 


were kept in Apollo's Temple with the Book of the 
Nymph Bygozs, who wrote the Art of N 
laſte 
by Lightning: But Servius miſtakes Apollo's Temple 
for the Capitol, in which theſe Prognoſticating Books 
were laid up, till the Capitol was burnt, which 


happen d in Sy/la's time. As tothe Myſtery, Tully, in 


his Firſt Book De Divinatione, tells us, That both the 
Tuſcans and Romans had Books concerning it. Now 
Servius tells us, There were three forts of Prognoſti- 
cating Thunder and Lightning. One of em, which 
either Diſſuades or Encourages, when People were 


| deliberating about any Enterprize. The ſecond, we 
| may call, Thunder or Lightning of Confirmation, becauſe 


it gives broad Signs of Approving an Action after tis 

done. The third may be call'd, Lightning of Acquieſ- 

cence, becauſe it gave the Sign to fit ſtill and be quiet. 
* Servins ad /Ened, lib. 8. Salwmaſins ad Solin, pag. 78. 

Plin. lib. 2. cap. 52. Hoffman, Cc. 
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vulcal: He is thus deſcribed 


He likewiſe makes men- 


there was no Infcriprio Temples, or any other 1 one 1 "I Ws | 
Mobb 0 Oe the Claim to ſuch Antiquity :Tfghring till Ora 's time; in whoſe Reign, they ſeem d _ 
Na ere ignorant of the to ſubmit willingly. ro. the Perfion Mor | | N 


than Homer, and that ſome were of Opiniqp, that Ho- with an Army of three hundred thouſand Foot, and 
mer himſelf did not write his Poems, but ruſted em >: | 8 5 

to the memory of his Friends. But by ee fa: done his buſineſs, if Tiribaſus had not brought wo- — -_ 
vour, moſt of theſe Remarks are miſtakes, for Greece of the Caduſian Princes into a Snate, by prevailing vp- Bo 8 
had Inferigrions not only before Homer, but Elder than on their Credulity.. Flur in Ae, Hoffman, See.... 
rhe Trojan War; for the purpoſe, chat of Amphyirio in C ALTUS, (Mons) ons of the (@vagHillsof Rome:  « © 4 
Thebes Was of this n Herodotus tells us, he Twas fortify'd with a Ditch, and à fort of Counte· 1 
faw it cut in the old Cadmeg Lerters upon a Tripod in ſcarp by Romulus ;and.fo was Mons Quirinals, tho bon — 
Apollo Iſmeniufs Temple. The Inſcription is an Her- of em ſtood without che Walls. After wards was __ 
| e wall im but whether by Servius Tullus, Ancus Mar" + 1 £ 


amerer, | | 
0 Ne, EE. OO Fa A 05 0 hn, or Tarquinius Priſcus, is uncertain. It ſtood in 

Arge f did n ids ar mb, the Region of Suburra, and was ſo call'd from Cælius 

— AA JVibennus, a noble Tufcan Commander, Who brought 

This Record was made in the Rp of Laius, who |ſome Auxiliary Troops 1 Romulus againſt Tatius Kl , _—_ 

was Cadmus's Great Grandchild. Th ul was call'd likewiſe Mons __ = 


ere are likewiſe of the Sabines. This * 
two other Inſcriptions mention d in the ſame place, Querquatulanus, from a vaſt Wood of Oaks upon a * —_—_— 
almoſt of the fame Antiquity, As to the Greek Wri-{Tullus Heſti1:us's Palace was in it, and twas inhabit 775 
tets, the at preſent we have none elder than Homer, by e Tuſcans, who, when they began to fortify 
yet there was a great many formerly, as the Reader theitiſely that Prince made them remove into lower | 
may ſee, if he pleaſes ro conſult Bochart. Geograph. Lib. ground, which from the People was call'd the Tuſcan. | f = 
1. | Changan, Cap. 19, 20. Nerzes runs into the other Street. T highHlill is now famous for the Church of * —_ 
Extreme, and endeavours to prove the Greeks had the St. John of Elweran. * Onuphrius in Urbe Rema. Mar. | . 1 
. Uſe of che Alphabet before Cadmut. He offers two lianus Topogr. Urby Reme, Lib. 4. cap. 18. Hoffman,&c, = 
Arguments for his Opinion: 1. Becauſe the Oracle CESAR, (Filius) The Reader may ſee his Life | | 
anfwerd Cedmus in Greek Hexameter. His other in the firſt Volume of this Book. Here I ſhall obſerve _ 
Reaſon is, Becauſe Belerophon, who liv'd before Cad- [from Suctonins,, that few or none of the lg 


* 


n{pirators _— 
mus, deliver d Letters relating to his own Murder. joutliv'd him three Years, or died a. natural Beam; ; . + 
But, as Scaliger upon Euſebius obſerves, neither of for being Proſerib'd, or Ourlaw'd for Treaſon, they | += 
theſe Arguments will hold water, they being both no [fell by one accident or other. Some of em were caſt _—_ 
better than Poetical fiftions ; Beſides, it might be re- |away, ſome flain in battel, and ſome of em ftabb'l wo 
turm d, that the firſt Argument has no conſequence, [themſelves with the ſame Dagger. with which rhey .._< 
for from Cadmus's receiving an Oracular Anſwer in [had flain Ceſar. As for himſelf, he ſeem d to die ach > = 
Greece, it does not follow that the Greeks underftood ſa death, in one circumſtance, as he had a mind ro =— 
Letters, for a great many Nations had their pretended [for being once ask d by his Friends, at an Entertain- _ 
Prophets and Soothſayers before they knew a tittle of ment, whar ſort of death was moſt cligible, he an- | ..— 
their Alphabet. In his ſecond Argument, Txeexes goes wer d, An: aunexpefted one. Suetonius obſerves farther, 3 
upon a wrong Suppoſition, in ma ing Be leropbon older chat his death was portended by a great many Prodi- 
than Cadmut; far Syſiphus, Bellerophon's Grandfather, |gies, ſeveral of which he was advertis'd of himſelf, N 
and Cadmus, were Contemporaries. As to the time of but being, as it were, over-rul d by his Fate, would <= 
Cadmus s coming into Greece, the Learned are not per- take no notice of em. Virgil, in his firſt Georgick, | 1 
fectly agreed, ſome dating it from the time of Joſhua ; has à curious. Deſcription upon this Head, which! 9 4 1 
other carry it higher, and affirm, that when the Chil- ſhall give the Reader in Mr. Omdens Tranſlation. * 
dren of Iſrael came out of Egypr, Cadmus, being at the 0 e I "x 
Head of a Colony, remov'd our of that Country into | The Sun reveals the Seerets of the Sky, 2 EY 
Greece, and built Thebes in Beoria, in imitation. off And who dares give-the Source of Lighr che Lye >. . ; 
Egyptian Thebes. According to this Opinion, Cadmus| The change of Empires often he declare s, "mi 
went aſhore at Rhodes, and taught the Inhabitants the Fierce Tumulrs, hidden Trealons, open Wars: | _ 
Barbatity of Humane Sacrifices : That the Alphabet |He firſt the Fate of Ce/ar did forerel, WR 2 
he brought into Greece was Egyptian, tho the Greet And pity'd Rume, when Rent: in Cafar fell: 
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Such Peals of Thunder never pour d from high, 


therefore it would be an injurious leſſening of him, 
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In Iron Clouds conceal'd the publick Light, 

And impious Mortals fear d eternal Night: 

Nor was the Fact foretold by him alone, 
Nature her ſelf ſtood forth, and ſeconded the Sun. 
Earth, Air and Seas, with Prodigies were Sign d, 
And Birds obſcene, and howling Dogs, Divin d. 
What Recks did ind bellowing Mouth expire 
From her torn Entrails, and what floods of Fire! 
Whar clancks were heard in German Skies afar, 

Of Arms and Armies ruſhing to the War: 

Dite Earthquakes rent the ſolid Alps below, 

And from their Summers ſhook th eternal Snow. 
Pale Spectres in the cloſe of Night were ſeen, 

And voices heard of more than Mortal Men. 

In 6lent Groves dumb Sheep and Oxen ſpoke, _ 
And Streams ran backward, and their Beds forſook: 
The yawning Earth diſclos'd the Abyſs of Hell, 
The weeping Statues did the Wars foretel, 
And holy Sweat from Brazen Idols fell B 

Then riſing in his Might, the King of Floods 
Rufh d through the Forreſts, tore the lofry Woods, 
And rowling onward with a ſweepy Sway, ih 
Bore H-nfes, Herds, and Labouring Hinds away. 
Blood ſprang from Wells, Wolves howl'd in Towns by 


Fu (Night, 
And boding Victims did the Priefts affcight. | 


Nor forky Lightnings flaſh'd from ſuch a ſullen Sky; 
Red Metcors ran acroſs th' Ethereal Space, 
Scars diſappear'd, and Comets took their Place. 


It may not be impioper to dilate a little farther up- 
on the Conduct and Temper of this great Man, that 
the Reader may be better acquainted with rhe Di- 
ſtinction of his Character. We may obſerve then, 
that Fulius Ceſar had all the Qualities that are requi- 
red to make a General ſucceſsful and victorious; * 

0 


ſay that his Succeſs was owing rather to his Fortune 


not his Ambition diverted him from his Studies, he 
would have been able to have diſputed the point of 


| fine Speaking even with Tuly himſelf, We have no- 
| rhing but his Commentaries remaining, which axe, 


properly ſpeaking, little more than Memoires ; an 

yet here we find a great perſpicuity of Stile, propriety 
of Expreſſion, and all rhoſe negligent Beautjes which 
might have been expected from ſo happy a Genius as 
Julius Ceſar, in a Work written with haſte, and with- 
out any ſtudy for Ornament. He had, in all likeli. 
hood, continu'd longer in the Uſurpation of the Go- 
verntnent, if his Ambition had not grown upon him, 
and put him upon affecting the Parade and Title of 
a Sovereign. His Friends, who ſhould have modera- 
red his carecr, and kept him upon his feet, where the 
ground was ſo ſlippery, were the perfect deſtruction 
of him, in being over forward and ceremonious in 
giving him the Enſigns of Royalty; whereas, had 


9 |they confider'd that twas not impracticable to make 


a free People reliſh Slavery, provided they do not call 
it Slavery: for, tho' they are often contented to ſur- 


render the reality of their Power tamely enough, yet, 


if a Man takes a topping Title, and affects a domi- 
neering Figure, they grow enrag'd, and fly out into 
the moſt violent Oppoſition ; ſo that tis oftentimes 
more the lofs of the Name than the Thing, at which 
they are concern d. Thus tis thought, rhe execution 
of the Plot againſt Ce/ar was haſten d, for fear he 
ſhould publickly take the Stile of OR on him; 
which ſuſpicion was not ill founded. We may ob- 
ſerve farther, that tho Ceſar was naturally hardy and 
intrepid, and that Fortune had been extremely favou- 
rable to him, yer at laſt he grew very cautious, as if 
he had apprehended the turning of the ride. His laſt 
Victory, at Munda in Spain, coſt him the deareſt ; for 
ers. the battel was very reſolute and doubtful. Hig 
Veterans, that had always ſtood their ground, began 
to give way; and, in ſhort, his Forces were ſo far 
preſs'd, that he thought of cutting his own throat to 


than his Conduct. His way was to make the utmoſt 
advantage of a Victory, which diſtinguiſhes him from 
a great many other warlike Princes, who underſtand. 
better how to gain a Battel, than to preſs the advan- 
tage, and follow their blow. Tis granted, the 
Juncture at Rme, and the Diſpoſition of Affairs, 
ſeem' d to ſecond his Ambition; but notwithſtanding 
ſuch fav ourable circumAances, he was a Perſon of ſuch 
extraordinary Qralifications, that he was able ro ſub- 
due the croſneſs of ſeveral Accidents and Tempers, and 
work 'em over to his purpoſe. His great application, 
vigilance, and that vigour and warmth of Inclination 
with which he puſtid his point, without ever cooling 
or flackening his pace; theſe Qualifications, I ſay, 
were extremely ſerviceable ro make him Maſter of 
What ever he went abou... Thus we ſee, after the 
Victory of Pha;ſalia, which ſeem'd to 18 a Deciſive 
ſtroke, he was not ſo far tranſported witg the Victory, 
as to neglect the purſuit of Pomp. Now his preſling 
fo hard, and preventing the Recruiting and Rallying 
of the Enemies Forces, was very Pom the cauſe 
that Pompey came to ſo Tragical an end: Tis very 
tikely, I ſay, the Egypt ians would not have murdered 
Pompey, had they not been aſſur d that Cæſar was upon 
the purſuir. To conſider the Difficulries he ſurmount- 
ed, and the Wars he ended with ſo much Honour, 
gives a great luſtre to his Character: But, on the 


other fide, to recollect the vaſt number of Men knock'd 


on the Head by him, and all the Poverty, Servitude 
and Miſchief he brought upon the World, is almoſt 
enough to make one abhor his memory. He is (aid 
to have kill'd a Million of Men, and made a Million 
Priſoners only in Gaul, He likewiſe made uſe of thoſe 
arms for the Oppreſſion of his Country, which the 
Government had put into his hand ro Defend them, 
and fighr the Enemy. Tis great piry, a Perſon ſo ad- 
mirably qualify'd ſhould ſo far abuſe his Talent. To 
go on. Ceſar was as good at the Council-Board as in 
the Field, and fought no leſs with his Head than with 
his Hands; neither was his Pride, at firſt at leaſt, fo 
fiff and ungovernable, as to hinder him from ſervin 

hunſelt of the humour, and weakneſs of the People. 
To give him his due, he could ſomerimes court and 
Hatter as well as any body: Beſides, he was a Perſon 


prevent his being taken by the Enemy. No Hiſtorian 
has repreſented Ceſar's Character more exactly than 
Saluſt. He obſerves, amongſt other things, that Cæſar 


affected great Poſts, Enterprizes of Fame, and the 


chief Command in the Field, to aggrandize his Fi- 


gure, and put a luſtre upon his Merit. But Caro, on 
the other fide, endeavour'd to make himſelf remark- 
able by rhe gravity of his Temper, the modeſty of his 
Precenfions, and the diſtinguiſhing pitch of his Virtue g 
taking more care to be ly a Man of Probity than 
to appear ſo, and to owe his Reputation to a ſors of 
indifference and contempt of it. Cæſar (ſays he) rais'd 
hs Figure by Munificence, and enriching bs Dependants, 
whereas Cato was admir d for his Loneſt and unblemiſh'd 
Life : Cæſar grew popular by hu Clemency and forgiving 
Temper, whereas the Severity of the other was an advantage 
to him : Cæſar's frankneſs and readineſs to aſſiſt hy Party, 
improv'd by Intereſt, and raisd hi Character; whereas 
Cato, tho' he made no Preſents, nor was forward in pro- 
moting his Dependants, had every jot as good luck in bs 
Reputation as the other. To go on: The Senate voted 
him ſo much extravagant Reſpe&, that one would al- 
moſt wonder at the Servility of their com liance ; 
however, there was a great deal of Art and Eineneſs 
in their Submiſſion, for perceiving that his vanity be- 
gan to get the Aſcendant, and that he was over- 
pleas'd with the Titles of Honour they had given him, 
they reſolv'd to ply him on the weak kde, and to 
compliment him with new and extravagant diſtincti- 
ons, on purpoſe to make him odious, and expedite his 
ruin. This was the Deſign, as Plutarch obſerves, of 
the majority of the Senate, tho ſome of em were 
right down Flatterers, and projected nothing farther 
than an Intereſt with him. That which encreas'd their 
averſion, and finiſh'd his ruin, was his haughty re- 
ceiving the whole Senate fitting, when they came to 
wait upon him with a Preſent of ſeveral new Titles of 
Honour: Dion Caſſius was ſo ſurpriz'd at this piece of 
impolirick Pride, that he is at a lofs to account for't, 
and thinks that he was either over-rul'd by a faralicy, 
or tranſported out of his Senſes with ſatisfaction. Sc- 
neca, notwithſtanding two of rhe moſt eminent Stoicks, 
whoſe Memory he valued ſo much, were concern'd in 
the Plot againſt Ceſar, yet he blames the murdering of 


of ſo much Learning, Genius and Elocurion, that had 


him: He ſays there was no diſcretion in't, and mor 
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the paſſion of his Enemies hinder'd 'em from making 
a a true Judgment upon the State of Affairs; for as the 
caſe then ſtood, it was in vain to expect the return of 
a Commonwealth. Seneca obſerves farther, that Ceſar 
had fo far Incorporated himſelf with the State, that 
his Intereſt, and that of Rome, were as it were the 
ſame, and that he could not be taken off witffour ma- 
king a ſort of Breach in the'publick Security. Cicer. 
Orat. pro Marcello, Plutarch in Ceſare. Sueton. in Ce- 
ſare. Seneca de Clementia, lib. I. cap. 4. Bayle Diction. 
Hiſtor. Saluſt. de Bello Catilinar, &c. # os: 

CAIERWIS, a Market-Town in Flintſhire, a 
hundred and fifty five Miles from London. 

* CAIUS (Dr. John) was a Perſon very eminent 
in his Profeſſion, and Phyſician to Edward VI. Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. He died ar Cambridge in 
1573, in the 63d Year of his Age. His Works are, 
De Medendi Methodo, lib. 2. De Ephemera Britanni- 


ca, lib. 2. De Antiquitate Cantabrigenſis Academe, 


| 


1 


| 


lib. 2. Hiſtoria Cantabrigenſis Academia, lib. 2. De 
Canibus Britannicn, lib. 1. De Anti qui Britannia Ur- 


bibus, lib. 1. De Annalibus Collegii Gomevilli & Caii. 
Annotationes in Cornelium Ceſſum de Medicina. This laſt 
paſſage is miſprinted in the former Edition. De Sani- 
rate Tuenda, lib, 6. &c. * Herologia Anglica. See Engl. 
| Morery, Val. X op” So | 
CALUMET, a Symbol of Peace among the In- 
dians in the Northern America. Tis made of a Red 


| 


| 


of God, leſt by the negligence of the Paſtor, the Sheep 
ſhould wander into By-places, *n# be devour d 5 
Beaſts of Prey. The Biſhops and Clefgy are likewiſe 
requir'd to Exhort, Reprove and Cenfare,. without 
fear or partiality, and to Exerciſe the Diſciplitte 6f rhe 
Church upon all diſorderly Perſons. 
11. The eleventh Canon is directed to Kings and 
Princes, and exhorts em to manage their Adminiſtra- 
tion with great Care and Juſtice: Be wiſe now therefbre, 
Oye Kings, hiſs the Son leſt he be angry, &c. And, ts 
we have already hinted to che Biſhops, that they ovghr 
to confide in the Authority of their Commiſſidn, and 
preach che Word of God to Kings and Princes without 
che leaſt fear or flattery, and never to conceal any part 
of the Truth; to ſpare no diſorder; to cenſureè or 
bra no Perſon unjuſtly, and to teach the People 
h by Precept and Example, fo likewiſe we have 
thought fir ro pur Kings and Princes in mind, That 
they pay a hearty deference to their Biſhops; for to 
theſe, the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven are given, and 
they have the Power of Binding and Locſing: Thus the 
Scripture directs: 45k thy Father and he will ſhww thee ; 
thy Elders, and they will tell thee, Deut. 3 2. 9.) And 
elſewhere the Apoſtle, thus: Obey them that have the 
Rule over ye; for they wateh fer your Souls as they that = 
muſt givs an Account. And our Lord tells his Diſct- 
ples, He that hears you hears me, and he that deſpiſes you 
deſpiſts me; and be that deſpiſes me, deſpiſes b. 


im that 
Stone like our Marble; the Head reſembles our com- ſent me. And, in the Prophet Malachy it's ſaid, The 


mon Tobacco-pipes, bur larger. Tis fixt to a hollow 
Reed to hold it for ſmoking ; they adorn it with fine 
Wings of ſeveral colours, and call it the Calumet of 
the Sun, to whom they preſent ir, eſpecially when they 
pe is a Paſs 4nd 
Safe-condu@ amongſt all the Allies of the Nation who 
has given it; and in all Embaſſies, the Ambaſſadors 
carry it as the Emblem of Peace, and it always meets 


with 8 regard, for the Savages are genetally 
perſwaded thar a great Misfortune would befal 'em if 


they violated the Publick Faith of rhe Calumet. All 
their Enterprizes, Declarations of War, or Treaties 
of Peace, as well as all the reſt of their Ceremomies, 
are tranſacted and ratify'd with this Calumet. Upon 

theſe Occaſions, they fill the Pipe with the beſt To- 
bacco they have, and preſenting it to thoſe with whom 
they have concluded any great Affair, ſmoke out of it 


| 


the Law at 


Prieſts Lips ſhould keep Knowledge, and they ſhould ſe: 

2 au! or he by the ＋ Ca Firs 
Lord of Hoſts. This Canon concludes, That as Kings 
are to gbvern all Orders of Men in the Srare, ſo the 
Bimops are the Supreme Directors in things relating to 
God and Religion. | F 

12. The twelfth Canon declares ſtrongly againſt 
Treaſon and Rebellion, and enjoy ns the paying Obe- 
dience and Reſpe& to Princes, from 


rom 1 Pet. 2. from 
Romans 13, and r ee 10; to which the Council 
ſubjoyns, Let no Perſon preſume to have any thi 


to do ita Conſpiracy againſt the King, becauſe e's 
rhe Lord's Anointed : And if any Biſhop or Clergy- 
man proves guilty of ſo flagitious a Crime, let him be 
degraded from rhe Honour of his Function, as Fudas 
was thrown out of his Apoſtieſhip for his Treaſon. 


after em. The Dance of the Calumet is a ſolemn Ce- 


And what Perſon ſoever ſhall conſent to fuch a Sacri- 
legious attempt, let him ſtand for ever Excommuni- 


remony among the Savages, and practis d at the ma- cated; ſhare udæa s puniſhment, and be conſignd o 


king an Alliance, or when the 


y entertain any Nation [everlaſting flames. 


that comes to viſit them. At this Dance, all the Com- vid's refuſing to kill Saul when he had him at an ad- 


pany, one after another, rakes the Calumet, and hold- vantage 
ing it in his hands, dance with ir to the Tune of the ted for 


Muſick. Henne pins New Diſcovery of a vaſt Country in 
America. | ; 


CALCUTH (the Council of). The Author of 


Antiquitates Britannicæ Eceleſiæ, places this Calcuth, or | nifying Heir or Succeſſor. * "Twas the Name of 


Celchyth, in Northumberland; but Holl: 


and his 3 Amale lite to be execu- 
bringing him the News that he had ſlain Saul, 
tho' under all the poſſible circumſtances of excuſe, 

I Sam. 24. 2 Sam 1. * Spelman Concil. Vol.I. © © 
* CALIPH, a word of Arabic Originatio bg: 
che 


ad, with Sovereign of the Saracen Nation, . becauſe theſe Ca- 


greater likelihood, makes ir lie in the Kingdom of |liphs held rhe place of their chief Propher by heredi- 
the Mercians, This Council was a National one, tary Succeſſion. Some Authors interpret Caliph, Vice- 
conven'd by Pope Adrian's Legate, An. 787. It ap- Roys or Depuries ; thar-is, of God Almighry, theſe 


pears by the Legate's 8 


few of the Canons. 


The ſecond runs thus : Thar Bapriſm be Admini- 


ſtred according to the appointment of the Canons, and Title 


at no other time, except in Caſes of Neceſſi —Ler| 
care be taken that all Perſons may underſtand the 
Creed and the Lord's Prayer; and thoſe who anſwer for 
Children at the Font, and ſpeak for thoſe who cannot 
Ipeak for themſelves, are to take notice that they are 


lig d to teach them the Lord's Prayer and the Creed, and 
that they muſt expect to anſwer the omiſſion of ir ro 
God Almighty : And for this reafon, amongſt others, 
the Synod enjoyns all the Common People to get the 
Lord's Prayer and the Creed by heart. 

3. By che third Canon, Two Synods are to be held 
every Year, to prevent the ſpreading of falſe Doctrine 
and Immorality. Every Biſhop is likewiſe enjoyn d 
an Annual Viſitation, and to take care chat there be 
Churches and Oratories built at proper diſtances, 


peech in this Council, That no |Caliphs being honour d up to this latter Erymo 
Roman Prieſt or Biſhop had been ſent into England falling little ſhort of the 
from the Pope, fince the time of Auſtin the Monk, to] but in proceſs of time, the Soldans, for rheir Abflities 
the convening of this Council. I ſhall mention ſome lin Government and War, began to grow upon the Ca- 


ureties for their Godchildren, and that they are ob- H 


| logy, 
5 of Divine Worlhip.: 


e ! 


liphs, ſo chat ar laſt they wete look'd on otily as the 
eads of the Mahometan Religion, and had more of 
and Pomp, than real Power belonging ro em. 


The firſt Caliph was Abubecher, Mahomer's 'Father-in- 
Law ; he * two Years. As for the reſt, che 
Reader may ſee em under their reſpective Articles. 


* Gulielm. Drius, lib. 19. cap. 19. Nich. Fuller Mifeel. 
Sacr. lib. 4. cap. 16. Valerius Præfat. ad El-Macinum: 

CALIPHS. The Succeſſion of the Caliphs 
lafted no longer than the 655 Year of the Hegira, 
when the Tartars took Bagdat. is true, there were 
ſome after chis time of the Line of the Abaſſides, who 
had a particular regard paid em by che Soltans of 
Egypt, who treated em as true Caliphs and Succeſſors 


-Mahemet ; but this was no more tban Ceremony, 


or, at leaſt, the Privileges belonging to the Title rela- 
ted only ro Religion; ſo that, notwithſtanding their 


being ſtil d Caliphs, they were ſtill Subjects, and un- 


where the People may come together to hear the Mord | 


der the Juriſdiction of the. Sukans. O Herbelot. | 
5 1 2 CALLIR- 
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was detach d to take a ſtrong Caſtle call d Garefiam, 
being unlucky in the Attack, and falling into the Ene- 
mies hands, he was deſign d to be Sacriſic d to Saturn; 
but Biſaltia, the King's Daughter, being in love with 
na him, diſengag d him, and betray d her Father's Inte- 
harms ſtrong enough to prevail with her Husband reſt. Calphui niis, after his Succeſs, was ſo ungrate- 
go in che Expedition againſt Thebes. ful as tv go off and leave his Miſtreſs, who, upon that 
; Nabe gs. heard of the Wen virtue of md 7577 ointment, cut her own Ihroat. * P/. in 
Neck · lace, told Alcmeon flat and plain that ſhe would | Paral, © * | 
be Divorc'd, unleſs he would 46. $6 her a Preſent of | CALPHURNIUS (Galerianus) Son of C. Piſs, 
This jewel: Upon this, Alemeon being at a loſs, made | was Order'd to be put under a Guard of Soldiers by 
.a_viſit to Phegeus, his firſt, Wife's Father, and made | Mrcianus, and being convey d our of Rome, had his 
him believe that the Oracle told him, he ſhould never |veins cur in the Via Appia; and ſo was Diſpatch d, for 
be curd of his Firs of Frenzy, unleſs he made an fear his Youth, Quality, and his having had the Re- 
Offering of this Neck-lace at the Temple of Delphi. 17 85 of a Prince paid him by the Mob, might preju- 
Pbegeus, out of compaſſion, let him have it, bur after- dice Ocho in his pretenſions. Tacir, Hiſt, lib. 4. cp, 


wards underſtanding it was deſign'd for Calirboe, he [11 . | 
Order his __ — to Allallinate Alcmeon ; which CALPHURNIUS (F) Father-in-Law of 7 
| lius Ceſar, and Conſul in 753, was. a Nobleman of 


was done accordingly. Callirboe reſented the Murder, 5 
and projected a Revenge; and being one of Jupicer s great Spirit; being diſſatisfy d at the Management of 
Favourites, ſhe deſir d that the two little Boys ſhe had Affairs, he declar d he would quit the Town, unless 
| the Faction and Intereſt of the Perſons Impcach'd were 


by Alcmeon, might immediately ſhoot up into the ; N 
ſtrength and ſtature of Men; letting him underſtand educ'd. And taking no notice of the Quality of the 
mpreſs Livia, he had the courage to proſecute Ur- 


at the ſame time, that ſhe defir'd the Miracle only \ 
that her Children might be in a condition to revenge gulani a, and to leave the Court: But ſoon after, II- 
their Fathers Murder. Her requeſt being granted, | 5715's Diſpleaſure reviving, one Cranius charg d Pi- 
Ampboreros and Acarnan went immediately upon Re- |/o with ſome treaſonable Diſcourſe ſpoken in private; 
prizals, and finding the Aſſaſſins of Alemeon upon the adding, That he kept a Doſe of Poyſon at his Houſe, 
oad, as they were going to De/phi with the Neck- and that he us d to come into the Senate with his Sword 
on. This Accuſation Wen too extravagant to be 


lace, they kill'd them 1 the Spot; and going for- ear dit 
ward to Pſophs, diſpatch d Phegens and his Wife. In true, but he was brovght in Guilty upon ſeveral other 


their retreat they were purſu'd as far as Tegea, where 
they were ſo well — by their Friends, as to be 
in a condition to make the Enemy give way. After cap. 21. . 55 

having given an account what they had done to their CALYPSO, a Nymph, Daughter to Oceanis and 
Mother, Callzrboe, went for Delphi, and there|Thets; ſhe. reigned in the Iſland Ogy2ia, and gave 
made a Dedication of the Neck-lace, and Eriphyle's | iyſſes a very hoſpitable Entertainment. Hyginus calls 
Mantle: This was all done by the direction of Ache- the Iſland Æa, and Philoſtratus makes it lie near Pute- 
lous their Grandfather. Afterwards they travell d into li, but where it is now is uncertain. .Uiy/ſes is ſaid to 
Epirus, and Founded a Colony there call d Acarnania, have ſtaid ſeven Years with her, and not to have paſs'd 
from one of them. * Apollodor. lib. 3. Bajle Dict ian. his time in a very Heroicat manner. * Ovid. lib. 2. 


Hiſtor | | | 8 | Art. Am. Propert iim, lib. 3. Eleg. 11, &C. 
_ * CALMAR. A Geographical Account, Sc. CALVINISM, the Doctrine of Calvin. Jo let 
being given of this Town in the firſt Volume, I ſhall the Reader underſtand the Riſe of it in France, we 
| Ks inſert a ſhort Relation of the Celebrated 

e 


\_.. CALLIRHOE, Daughter of the River Archelou, 
and Wife of chat Aicmeon/who kill d his Mother Er:- | 
?byle.s ſhe marryd him when he had another Wife. 
Jo this firſt Wife he had given the famous Neck-lace 
« ng had been preſented to Eriplyle, to make her 


Amphiaraus to 


Articles; but by dying immediately after, prevented 
the ſtroke of the Exccutioner. Tacit. lib. 4. Annal. 
cap. | . | | 


Union muſt obſerve that King Francs I. having an inclina- 

here by the Repreſentatives of Sweden, Norway tion to reſtore Learning, invited ſeveral Perſons of 
and Denmark, in the Reign of Queen Margaret, inthe|Letters from all Parts, ro reach Philoſophy and the 
Year 1392. The three main Articles of this Union|Languages at Pars. Luther and Iwinglius, who about 
were as follow: Firſt, 'T'was enacted that rhe three this time began to Form two Parties againſt the Church 
| v7 doms above-mention'd, being all Elective by of Rome, ſent ſeveral of their beſt Scholars into France 
their reſpective Conſtitutions, ſhould afterwards bein 1521. The Rendezvous of all theſe new Parties 
ſubject to one King, who ſhould be elected by turns was in Strabourg at Martin Bucers, who was then, and 
in each Kingdom; and that the Royal Dignity ſhouldjſome time after, wavering between the Tenents of 
not be Appropriated to any one Nation, to the Prej u- |[X#inglins and Luther, raking ſomething from both of 
dice or Excluſion of the teſt, unleſs rhe deceas'd Prince | em, which made thoſe who Communicated with em 
ſhould leave ſuch Iſſue or Relations, as the Convention to call themſelves Lutherc-Awinglians, to prevent far- 
of the three Eſtates ſhould Judge worthy to ſucceed ſther Diviſions and Animolities among themſelves ; 
him. 2dly, The Sovereign was oblig d to reſide ſome- [and thus, in a little time, the Univerſity of Harn was 
times in one Kingdom, and ſometimes in another, and fill d with ſtrangers, who got into the Families of Per- 
to ſpend the Revenue of each Crown in the reſpective [ſons of Quality, and (as Maimbourg relates the Matter) 
Coumry, without exporting the Money, or applying |gave-themſelves the liberty ro expound the Bible in 
It to any other Uſe chan rhe particular ad vantage of their own Senſe, pretending it agreed beſt: with the 
the Kingdom where it was levy'd. And by the 3d, Original Greek and Hebrew. Bricennet, Biſhop of 
and moſt important Article, twas provided, That each Meaux, was gain d aver. (as Maimboing goes on) by 
Kingdom ſhould have its Senate, Laws, Cuſtoms and [theſe new Doctors, and entertain'd ſome of the moſt 
Privileges, inviolably preſerv'd to em: That the [donfiderable of them in his Family, viz. William Fa- 
Governours, Biſhops, Magiſtrates, Generals, Soldiers, rell of Dauphinee 5 Fames le Eævre, Arnold Reuſſe!, and 
and Garriſons, ſhould be Natives of the Kingdom |Gerard Ruſſel, of Picardy. Theſe four ſpread their 
where J ey were employ d, and chat the-King ſhould [Sentimenrs with a great deal of Management in the 
never diſpoſe any of theſe Poſts ro Foreigners, or to] Dioceſs of Meaux, but the diſagreement between the 
the Subjects o his other Kingdoms, who ſhould be] Old Religion and the New quickly breaking out, the 
reputed Foreigners and Aliens to the Goverument of Parliament of ars nominated Commiſſioners to in- 
the Country in which they were not born. This fa- form em of thoſe who caus'd theſe Diſturbances. 
mous Treaty of Calmar, projected as the means of a This Order frighten d theſe firſt Miniſters of Hereſy, 


laſting Agreement between the Northern Kingdoms, 
oy „by accident, the Occaſion of thoſe Bloody 
Wars that embroil'd Sweden and Denmark for abour a 
hundred Years. * Vertat. Hiſt, of the Revolutions in 
Sweden, See Margaret of Sweden. 'S 
* CALN, in Wiliſbire, ſeventy two Miles from 
London. See Vol. I. 

CALPHU RNIUS: (Crus) Extracted from a 
Patriciay Family, commanded in the Field under Re- 


{as Maimbourg calls em) and made em retire into 
Germany: However, Depoſitions being ſent up to Pa- 
ru, the Parliament made an Arreſt, or Decree, in 
1525, by which they Ordered the Perſons inform d 
againſt to be ſeiz d. This Hereſy (for ſo Maimbourg 
will have it) continued to ſpread farther, eſpecially 
in Pars, by the Countenance it receiv d at Court 
from Margaret de Valois, Dutcheſs of Alencon, and 
Siſter ta Francs I. who was afterwards marry'd to 


gulus in the Expedition againſt the Maſſilienſes, and 


— - 


| Henry d' Albret King of Navarre. This Princeſs go- 
ing 


— 


CAL 


, 


1 
ral of thoſe that fled from Juſtice entertainment at 
her Court, particularly Gerard Rouſſe/, ro whom ſhe 
gave the Direction of her Conſcience, made him Ab- 
bot of Clairac, and afrerwards Biſhop of Oleron, by 
this means giving him an opportunity of propagating 
his Perſuaſion in Bearn, which was carried on to a 
great degree of prevalence after his Death. This 
Man was neither AS nor Luthero-Zwinglian, 
and much leſs a Roman Catholick, tho he was willing 
to appear as ſuch. This Hererical Biſhop (ſays Maim- 
bourg) perfectly corrupted the Queen of ' Navarre in 
her Belief, who coming frequently to Pars, endea- 
vour'd to gain her Brother King Francs I. in favour 
of the Noveliſts, whom ſhe was always commending 
before his Majeſty, asPerſons of great Learning and 
Probity. In 1533, ſhe carried the King to hear 
Ceque, the Curate of St. Exſtace, preach, who in the 
point of the Sacrament deliver'd the Xwing/ianDoQrine 
pretty intelligibly, rho' he took care ro guard a little 
in ambiguous expreflions. The King being a little 
ſtagger' d by this Sermon, the Cardinals of Lorrain and 
Tour non fore d the Curate to make a publick Recanta- 
rion before his Majeſty. The Court- Cabal for this new 
Perſwaſion, did not give over for this ill Succeſs; the 
Queen of Navarre puſhing the point farther, and dex- 
trouſly perſwading Francis I. to ſend for Melanct hon to 
Pars, giving him the character of a Man of great 
Temper and Moderation, and who was very likely to 
be a ſerviceable aſſiſtant to the Carholick Divines to 
reſtore the old Diſcipline of the Church. Bur the Car- 
dinal of Tournon brought the King to a new Reſolu- 
tion, and pur him upon countermanding the Leave 
Which he had given Melanhon to come to Court. 
This Prince likewiſe in 1535, gave Order for the 
moft ſolemn and pompous Proceſſion that was ever 
ſeen in Paris; this Proceſſion had all the Religious 
Orders in't, all the Parochial Prieſts, the Chancellor 
and all the Councel, the Parliament in Scarlet Robes, 
the Chamber of Accompts, and the other Companies, 
the Towns-men and all the Magiſtracy aſſiſting at 
it, the whole Appearance being rang'd according to 
their Quality. John du Bellay, Biſhop of Pary, car- 
ry d the Hoſt under a Canopy of State, ſupported by 
the Dauphine, by his two — Dukes 4'Orleance 


to Bern with the King her 2 gave ſeve-| 


Archdeacon' of Angers, who bad'been' a Riff Oppoſer 
of the Real (or 2 Corporal) Preſence of — 
viour in the Holy Sacrament, had been condemn'd by 
the Councils of Rome in 1050, 1059 and 109; and 
at that of Tours in 1035 and that this Archdeacon 
had ſolemnly recanted his Opinion: Upon this ub 
miſſion,” I fay, the Church remain d undiſturb d, till 
about fourſcore Years after ſhe, was ruffld again with 
a new Hereſy, ſer on foot in 1160, by Peter Valdo 
Ring- leader of the Vaudois. This Burgher of Lyons, 
who, tho wealthy, was but an igngrant Man, made 
it his buſineſs to reach that the Maſs, Purgatory, the 
Pope's peel and ſeveral other egen in Prins 
of Faith, were but meer Humane Inventions, and ſo 
ſetting himſelf up for an Apoſtle, he drew a great ma- 
ny Diſciples after him, by the firengrh of his Charity 
to the Poor. Theſe Fanaticks (for Maimbourg's Lan- 
guage muſt paſs) having diſpers'd themſelves all over. 
Europe to preach their Doctrine, gain'd abundance of 
Proſelytes, and were afterwards call'd not only Vaudois, 
or the Poor of Lyons, but likewiſe Albigenſes, Picards 
and Arnaldiſts, in France; Bohemians in Spain, Lollards 
in England, Fratricels or Frerots in Itcly ; Turlupins in 
Flanders, and elſewhere by other Names, taken either 
from the Places where they had propagated their Er- 
rors, or from their Top-Preachers, or ſometimes from 
Raillery and Deriſion. The French Kings, Philip the 
Auguſt, Lewis VIII. and Lewis IX. or St. Lewis, Ex- 
terminated em inthe XIIlth Century, excepting ſome 
few, who ſertled in the Alpine Valleys towards Dau- 


phine. This Hereſy being thus weaker d, and almoſt 


extinct, recover'd in ſome meaſure about 200 Years 
after, by the Induſtry and Intereſt of Michl if, John 
Huſs, and Ferome of Pragur, who taking what they 
thought fit from the Perſwaſion of the Vaudois, refin'd 
upon t in ſome Additions of their own. About an 
Age after this Lather appear'd, who being a Perſon of 
greater Abilities than the former, ſettled his Scheme, 
collected in part from rhe two Perſwaſions above- 
mention d, with ſome Supplemental Additions more 
Scholaſtically form'd, concerning Original Sin, Grace, 
Frſtificatidn, and the Sacrements, And here, at his 
firſt ſetring our, he was follow'd by great numbers in 
Germany, tho afterwards many of his principal Diſ- 
ciples left him, as Caroloſfadius, Iwinglius, and Oeco- 


and d' Angoulana, and by the Duke d'Vendome firſt lampadius, who turn d Sacramentirians, And this (as 
Prince of the Blood: The King fol low'd immediately Maimbourg continues) is according to Catholick Tra- 
after bareheaded, with a Flambeau in his hand, being dition the Original of Calviniſm, which, to ſpeak pro- 
attended with all the Princes, the great Officers of perly, is no better than a Collection of the Errors of 
State, the Cardinals, Biſhops, Ambaſſadors, and the all the Sects above- mention d. The moſt eminent 
whole Court walking two and two with a lighted Proteſtants grant, that Calvin took the Doctrine of rhe 
Torch in their hands. This pompous Ceremony was Vaudois for his Ground: work or Fundamentals, eſpe- 

ſet off with ſuitable Muſick, the Proceſſion reaching cially in what relates to the Holy Sacrament, the 
| from the Louvre to Notre-Dame. Afterwards, the|Maſs, Purgatory, Invocation of Saints, che Hieratchy 
King being feared upon a Throne in the Archbiſhop's| of rhe Church, and her Ceremonies. As to other 
Grand Sall, made a very moving Speech, and exhort- | Points, which come nearer School-Divinity, he has 
ed all rhe Company to ſtand firmly to the true Reli-|copy'd moſtly from Luther, as in his Articles concern- 
gion of the moſt Chriſtian Kings. The ſame day in ing the Freed:m of the Nil, which he perfectly de- 
the Evening, fix Lutherans, who had been condemn'd| ſtroys : In chat concerning Grace, which according to 
by the Parliament, were burnt ar the Stake; and after him is always efficacious, and over-bears the Mil by 


this time, the King would not endure ſo much as che irreſiſtible force: In Fuſtification by Faith alone: In 


mention of rheſe Lutherans, unleſs. it were to burn{Imputative Righteouſneſs : The no Merit of good Works 


em, which ſeverity was then practis'd in all parts of 
France. Indeed, his Majeſty was ſo zealous upon this 
ſubje&, that he preſs'd his Siſter the Queen of Na- 


in the ſight of God : The Sacraments, which he re- 
duces to two, and denies em being ineans of convey- 
ing Grace: Faith, which according to him conſiſts in 


varre ſtrongly to recover her old Belief, who pro- a full Aſſurance of Salvation: The Impracticableneſs 
reſted that neither ſhe, nor the King her Husband, had of God's Commands: The Unprofitableneſs and Nullig 
ever any thoughts to quit the Catholick Faith. As" of Religious Vows, — — thoſe of Beptiſm ; and 
for the Preachers of Lutheraniſm, they almoſt all of ſome other Errors which he took out of Luther'sBooks, 
em left France, ſome of em retiring into Germany, and which make up moſt of the bulk of his Inſtitutions: 
others into wit zerland, and the greateſt part to Ge- d Or : 
neva, into which the Switzers of the Canton of Bern new Party, it muſt be granted he has added ſomething 
had imtroduc'd Zwinglian;ſm, and entirely ſuppreſs d of his own: For the purpoſe, he affirms that F«ith has 
the Roman Catholick Religion in 1535. Calvin with-|always an Alloy of Doubring and Unbelief : That 
drew hither in 1536, and was well receiv'd by William| Faith and Grace are never loſt : "Thar as God under- 
Farrell, who gave him a ſhare in his Paſtoral Office, ſtands Merit, our Saviour has merited nothing: That 
and got him made Profeſſor of Divinity; but being God has created the greateſt part of Mankind ro Damn 
both of em baniſh'd the Town for Sedition in rhe|'em, becauſe tis his pleaſure, and without any regard 
Year 1538, Farrell went off to Neufehattel, and Calvin to their future Miſbehaviour. As ro the Euchariſt, 
to Strasbourg, from whence he was ſome time after thats the main Point in which Calvins Heterodoxy 
recalld to Geneva. And here Calvin ſettled his differs from hat of Luther, who always believ d the 
octrine and Diſcipline in the Year 1541: To give Real (or Corporal) Preſence in che Holy Sacrament. 
the Reader a juſt Idea of this Matter, we muſt rake |'Tis true, Calvin aſſerts, That Jeſus Chriſt gives his 
the Hiſtory a little higher. Ever fince Berengarius, Body really to us in the Holy Communion ; but * 


However, being willing to appear at che Head of a 
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he adds, that it is by Faith, 


winglius and the Sacramentarians, Calvin having 
ſertled his Perſwaſion, diſpatch d Miniſters from Ce- 
neva into other Parts where his Doctrine was receiv d. 
He ſent ſome of em likewiſe into France, but here 
they were fore d to exerciſe their Religion very pri- 
vately, becauſe the King's Edicts againſt Hereſy were 
then rigorouſly obſerv'd, as appears by the Execution 
of the Vaudois in Merindol and Cabriers. Henry II. ſuc- 
ceeding Francis I. in 1547, was more ſevere than his 
Predeceſſor againſt che Calviniſts. In 1551, he pub- 
liſh'd the famous Edict of Chateau-Briant, in which 
all the old Edicts againſt Hereſy were reviv d, and by 
which the Preſidial Judges were impower d to give 
final Sentence in the Caſe : Providing likewiſe, that 
no Perſon ſhould be admitted into any Office belong. 
ing to the Crown, nor profeſs any Science, without 
a good Teftimonial of his being a Catholick. And 


that thoſe Members of the Parliament of Paris, who 


were to Superintend the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
that theſe, I ſay, call'd Mercuriales, ſnould fit in the 
Sovereign Courts, to Examine and Try Caſes rela- 


ting to Religion, in the firſt place. But (as Maim- 
bourg goes e all cheſe Edicts and 


rigorous Executions, this dangerous Sect gain d ground 
in Fance, and ſpread over all the Provinces. After 
che unlucky Battel of St. Quintin, where the French 
were defeated in 1557, the Proteſtants taking advan- 
tage of the publick Misfortune, ventur d to meer in 
the face of Day, and ſing out the Pſalms turn d into 
Metre by Marrott. But after the Peace was conclu- 
ded in 1559, the King was reſolv d to ſettle the Af- 
fairs of Religion, to be preſent at the Mercuriale, 
or Court of Juſtice, held upon the i oth of une at the 
Auguſtine Friars in Paris; accordingly he went thither 

c with the Princes 
of the Blood, the Cardinals, the Conſtable, and other 
great Men. At firſt, the Majority agreed to Petition 
for a General Council, bur their Opinion happen d not 
to hit it in other Points; for ſome inſiſted, chat in the 
mean time the King's Edicts ſhould be ſtrictly put in 


Execution, againſt thoſe who continued obſtinate in 


any Tenents contrary to the Doctrines of the Catho- 
lick Church ; whereas others were of Opinion, that 
gentler Merhods were more likely to ſucceed, and thar 
the Penalties in force at preſent ſeem'd over ſevere; 
and ſome took the freedom to. deſire a Suſpenſion of 
the Execution againſt thoſe call'd Herericks. Thele- 
Expedients of Lenity were inſiſted on by the Preſi- 
dent Du Ferrier, the Councellors (or Judges in Par- 
liament) Fumee, Du-Vall, Viole, De la Porte, De Foix, 
Du Four, and Du Bowg. The King had the Coun- 


cellors Du Four and Du Boug immediately ro. the 


Baſtile, and ſoon after Order d the fix others to be 
ſervd in the ſame manner, but they could take but 
three of them, Fumee, De la Port, and De Foix, the 


other three having made their eſcape : Soon after 


theſe Priſoners were Proſecuted, but before their Tryal 
was ended, the King was unfortunately wounded at 
Tilting, and died Fuly 10. 1559. Francis II. who 
ſucceeded him, Order'd the Tryal of theſe Councel- 
lors to go on, notwithſtanding the Court was inform'd 
that the Hereticks had enter d imo a Conſpiracy to 
ger em out of the Baſtile, by ſerting the Town of Pari. 
on fire in ſeveral places, having already Aſſaſſinared 
the Preſident Mynard, who was a very zealous Ca- 
tholick. Judgment being given againſt Du Bourg, and 
he continuing firm to his Perfuation, he was hang'd, 
and then burnt in the Grave, upon the 23d of Oe- 


cember: The other Priſoners were ſome of them Suſ- 


pended from their Office for ſome time, and the reſt 
Acquitted, becauſe they anſwered the Interrogatories 
like good Catholicks. After this there was more 
Bloody Edicts put our againſt the Hugonors than thoſe 
in the late King's time, who were now proſecuted in 
all places, particulafly at Paris, with greater ſeverity 
than ever; bur at laſt the Calviniſts, taking advantage 
of the Diſcontents of ſome of the great Men of the 
Kingdom, rais'd a terrible Storm, which had like ro 
have been fatal to all France. To underſtand the Cauſes 
and Motives leading to theſe Diſorders, we are to ob- 
ſerve that there was then two Illuſtrious Families at 


and by communicating his 
Spirit and Life to us, notwithſtanding his fleſh is not 
eaten by us, which is the Error (ſays Maimbong] of 


Court, who were the beſt 1 next to the Princes 
of the Blood: 1 mean the Houſe of Guiſe, and tliat 
of Montmorency. The chief of this latter, was the 
famous Anne de Montmorency Conftable of France, 
ſtrongly ſupported in his Intereſt by his five Sons, and 
the three Colignies his Nephews, viz. Odett Cardinal 
de Chatillon, Gaſpar de Coligny Admiral of Fance, and 
Francis de Andelot Colonel of the French Infamry. The 
chief of the Houſe of Guiſe, were the Duke of Guiſ, 
and the Cardinal of Lorrain his Brother; which two 
Princes had the Honour to be Uncles to K. Francis Il. 
who marry'd Mary Stewart Q. of Scotland, Daughter 
of James IV. King of Scotland by Mary of Lor rain, 
Siſter to the Cardinal and the Duke of Guiſe. Ca- 
tharine de Medicis the Queen Mother, perſwaded 
King Francis II. to give the Command of che Armies, 
the Management of the Treaſury, and the Direction 
of Publick Affairs, to the Duke of Gui/-, and the 
Cardinal of Lorrain. The Princes, who ſeem'd diſ- 
ſatisfy d with theſe Meaſures, were ſent off from the 
Court under ſome ſpecious prerences of regard to em. 
The Conſtable, bony diſpoſſeſs'd of his Poſt in the 
Field, rerir'd ro his Country Seat. There happen'd 
to be two great Princes amongſt theſe Malecontents, 
Anthony de Bourbon King of Navarre, and Lewis Prince 
of Conde his Brother, who had already turn'd Calvi- 
niſts. As to the Colignies, they were likewiſe of the 
ſame Religion, rho' they did nor publickly own it. 
Thus (continues Maimbourg) theſe Princes and the 
Colignies put themſelves at the Head of the Hugenote, 
and made em a ſtrong Party, not only againſt the 
Guiſes, but againſt the Gatholick Church. Then ir 
was that ſome of the chief Proteſtant Miniſters reſolv'd 
upon Meaſures to get rid of the Guiſes, in order to 
gain a Ioleration of their Religion. To this pur- 
poſe, they had a very private Mecting at / Ferto 
Sous-Fouare ; where, by the Advice of the Divines, 
the Canoniſts, and other Lawyers, that is to ſay, the 
Miniſters, Profeſſors, and Proteſtant Advocates of 
Germany, it was concluded Lawful to take up Arms 
to ſeize the Duke of Guiſe, and the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, who, as they pretended, had uſurp'd the Go- 
vernment of the Realm. They concluded it Lawful, 
I fay, to rake up Arms, provided a Prince of the 
Blood, who in this Caſe was a Lawful Magiftrate, 
would Head the Enterprize. This Opinion being ap- 
prov'd by the Univerſality, the Prince of Conde was 
contented to Head the Party, provided there was no- 
thing attempted againſt the King, the Royal Family, 
nor the Realm; and fo put the Enterprize into the 
hands of the Sieur de Ia Renaudie. This Man, in Ja- 
nuary 1560, drew a great number of Gentlemen, and 
Commiſſioners of the Proteſtant Churches, to Nantes, 
where the manner, place, and time to execute the 
Plot, was concerted. The Reſolution of the Caſe 
was, that five hundred Gentlemen mounted, and a 
thouſand Foot commanded by thirty pick'd Captains, 
ſhould upon the 1oth of March get into Blois at ſeve- 
ral places, where the Court was then to be, and un- 
der pret of preſenting a Petition to the King, 
ſhould ſeize his Lodgings, and execute their Plot 
againſt the Guiſes, The Court was ſeaſonably in- 
form d of this Conſpiracy, a Proteſtant Lawyer ha- 
ving diſcover'd all the circumſtances of it; and now, 
to break the Conſpirators Meaſures, the Court re- 
mov d to Ambosſe. Afterwards they feceiv d Advice 
of rhe n Se new Project, which they had form'd 
upon the Court's quitting Bloiſe, and underſtood that 
the Plot was to be put in Execution upon the 3d of 
March; and being thus inform d of the particulars, 
twas eaſie to ſeize the Conſpirators by degtees as they 
thought fit. The Body of Renaudie, who was kill'd 
in rallying his Men, was hang d, and his Quarters af- 
ter wards 4 upon the Brid ge of Amboiſe, his chief Ofli- 
cers being beheaded. After this, the Duke of Gri/e 
was made Lieutenant-General over all Fence, with 
the greateſt Power in his Commiſſion that ever any 
Subject had ſince the Maires of the Palace. The Prince 
of Conde perceiving himſelf watch'd, made his eſcape, 
and retir'd to Bern to the King of Nævarre his Bre ther. 
As for the Colignies, the Queen Mother, who deſ gn d 
to make uſe of 'em as a .Counter-ballance to the 
Guiſes, took care to hinder their being proſecuted 
about this buſineſs. And thus, the Heads of the Hy- 
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onots, ſtanding ſtill upon their Legs, that Party that 
rem d cruſh'd by the Execution at Amboiſe, appear d 
as Bold and as much in Countenance as formerly: For 
the purpoſe, Paulon de Mouvans, and Charles du Pyy 
de Montbrun, over-run. Provence and Dauphine, inſo- 
much that Calvini/m had carry d all before it in theſe 
two Provinces, if the King's Troops had not come ſea- 
ſonably up, and clear d the Country of theſe two fa- 
mous Proreſtant Commanders. At the ſame time 
the Hugonots, countenanc d by the Queen of Navarre 
poſſeſs d themſelves of a great part of Guienne 3. an 
the Admiral, who, by his Office, had a great ſtroke 
in Normandy, encourag d em with ſuch freedom there, 
that they preach'd publickly at Diepe, at Havre de 
Grace, at Caen, and ſeveral other Sea-Port Towns; 
and had done the ſame thing ar Roan, if they had not 
been vigorouſly oppos'd by the moſt confiderable Per- 
{ons in the Parliament. The Calviniſts being thus 
Enterprizing and Unreſtrain d, the Duke of Guiſe, and 
the Cardinal of Lorrain, preſs d the Queen ſtrongly to 
conſent to the ſetting up the Inquiſition : And here the 
Chancellor d. Hipizal, propos d an Expedient which 
took place; for according to his Advice in May 1560, 
the King publiſh'd the Edict of Romorantin, by vertue 
of which, the Cognizance of Hereſy was to belong 
to none but the Biſhops. But that all thoſe, who dif- 
cours d of their Heretical Opinions, either in private or 
publick, or wrote in favour of theſe new Tenents, 
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ſhould be puniſh'd according to the rigour of the 


King's Edicts, and as Perſons guilty of High Treaſon. 
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Diſpute, without coming to any A greement, and the 


Queen not being willing the Conference ſhould be 


manag d any longer before ſo mach Company, ſhe 
order'd five Doctors of each Party ſhould Debate the 
Matter togerher at St. Germains, and try if they could 
agree upon à Form of Belief concerning the Holy Eu- 
Chariſt. The Commiſſioners for the Catholicks were 
John d Montiue Biſhop of Valence, Peter du Val Biſhop 
of Sees, together with three Doctors, Eſpenceus, Bou- 


eier, and Salignar: And for the Proteſtants, Beza, 


Peter. Martyr, Marlorat, the two Gallards, and I Eſpine. 
After the Conference had held five days, they drew u 

che following Form: “ We confeſs that jeſus Chriſt, 
„ in his Holy Supper, gives and exhibns truly the 
* Subſtance of his Body and of his Blood, by che Ope- 


5 eat Sacramentally, Spiritually, and through Faith, 
that ſame Body which died for us, ro make us be- 
if come.Fleſh of his Fleſh, and Bone of his Bone, to 

the end that we might be quicken'd by it, and re- 
And in as much as Faith grounded upon the Nord 
F God, exhibits and preſentiates the things promis d, 
** by. this Faith we receive truly and indeed, the true 
** and natural Body and Blood of our Lord by vertue 
of the Holy Spirit. In this Senſe we Confeſs the 
* preſence.of our Lord and Saviour in the Holy Sup- 
% per. Lavatherus and Bezx affirm'd, that Eſpenceus 
and his Partners agreed with the five Proteſtant Mi- 


This Edict ſatisfy d every body bur the Hugonots, who 
called it the Spaniſh Inquiſition ; however, it not being 
put in execution, the Party took the ſame freedom as 
formerly, being countenanc'd by the Admiral, who 
was ſo hardy (ſays Maimbourg) as to preſent a Petition 


to the King in behalf of all the French Proteſtants, | 


who defir'd they might be allow'd Churches for the 

publick Exerciſe of their Religion, but this Petition 
was rejected. After this, the Ring order'd the Biſhops 
to come to Court on Fanvary 10. 1561, in order either 
to go all to a General Council, or to hold a National 
one at home; which Reſolution made Pope Pius IV. 
immediately ſet the Council of Trent on foot again. 
In the mean time the States of the Realm were con- 
ven d at Meaux, and afterwards at Orleans; and here 
it was that the Prince of Conde was ſeiz d, but the 
King dying in December the ſame Year, he was re- 
call d to Ceurt by Catharine ds Medicis the Queen- 
Mother, who had the Regency put inro her hands, 
tho' upon Condition of paſſing no Orders without the 
Conſent of the King of Navarre, who was Nomina- 
ted Lieutenant- General of the Realm. And now the 
_ Calviniſts being protected with a high hand by this 
Prince, exercis'd their Religion publickly wirhout 
control, inſomuch that they preach d in the Caſtle of 
Fontainbleau, Queen Catharine giving them no diſtur- 
bance. At the ſame time there was an Edict put out 
in favour of the Hugonots, by vertue of which they 
were recall'd from Baniſhment, and reſtor d to.:their 
Eſtates. Theſe Proceedings diſoblig d the Conſtable 
to that degree, that he quite di eg from the 
Princes, and the Admiral his Nephew, and reconcil d 
himſelf to the Duke of Guiſe; and having brought 
over the Mareſchal Montmorency his Son to his Party, 
theſe three great Men kept cloſe together to maintain 
the Carholick Religion againſt the Calviniſts, who 
calld this new Correſpondence the Triumvirate. In 
the mean time, the Admiral Coligny preſented rhe ſame 
Petition to the King which he had done about half a 
a Year ſince to his late Majeſty; the purport of which 
Petition was, To deſire Churches for the Proteſtants 
all France over, Upon which, the famous Edict of 
St. Germain en lay was publiſh'd Fuly 1561, by which 
twas Unlawful to diſturb any Perſon upon the ſcore 
of Religion; which, notwirhſtanding, was reſtrain d 
with this Proviſo, That neither in any publick or pri- 
vate Meetings, it ſhould be lawful to Exerciſe any Re- 
ligion but the Roman Catholick, till farther Orders 
from a General Council. In Auguſt- 1561, the fa- 
mous Conference of Poiſſy was held berween the Pre- 
lates and Roman Catholicks on the one fide, and rhe 
Proteſtant Miniſters on the other, to endeavour an 
Accommodation, and to agree upon ſome Heads to be 


niſters in this Confeſſion, bur Spondan cries out upon 
his Relation as a falſe Report, ir being certain that 


the Real and Local Preſence of ſeſus Chriſt in the 
oly Sacrament of the Altar: That Pius IV. gave 
em a great commendation after the Conference, and 


goes on) a very Catholick Diſcourſe upon rhis Head, 
and quite contrary. to the Confeſſion above-menticn'd, 
'Tis very likely therefore that the Biſhops of Valence 
and Sees, who were Delegated with the three Divines, 
and enclin'd ſtrongly to the Calvinitical fide, tis ve 

likely, I fay, that theſe two Biſhops, with the fi ve 


cerning the Holy Sacrament by themſelves, and got 
it preſented to the Queen, as done by the Conſent of 
all the Commiſſioners: Upon this, her Majeſty ſent 
it to the Aſſembly of Archbiſhops and Biſhops, who 
were then buſie ar Poiſſy in making Regulations to re- 
cover the Diſcipline of the. Church. Theſe Prelates 
declar'd this Form Enfnaring and Heretical, and de- 
ſir d the King to Exterminare theſe Hereticks, provi- 
ded they refus d to ſign the following Confeſſion con- 
cerning the Euchariſt. Me Believe and Confeſs, that in 
the Holy Sacrament of the Altar, the Body and Blood of 
Feſus Chriſt i contain'd Really and Tranſubſt.ntially under 
the Species of Bread and Wine, by the Vertue and Power 
F his Divine Word pronounc'd by the Prieſt, the only Mi- 
niſter Ordain d for this purpoſe, according to the Tſtit1tion 
and Command of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, The Proteſtant 
Miniſters were always inſiſting ro Harangue and 
Diſpute, without being willing to come to any con- 


they would ſign the Confeſſion tender d to em, which 
they refus d to do. And thus the famous Colloquy of 
Poiſß was broken up. After this Conference, the 
Admiral took the Calviniſts more and more into his 
Protection, who now preach'd publickly at the Faux 
bourg St. Marceavu, in a place call'd the Patriarch, 
cloſe by the Church of St. Medard. The Admiral 
likewiſ: procur d an Edict in Fanuary 1562, by which 


they were allow'd the free Exerciſe of their Religion 


all the Realm over, excepring in Wa'l'd Towns, and 
the Suburbs of Paris. And now Ramus, an eminent 
Profeſſor at Paris, threw down the Images at Noon- 
day, which ſtood in the Chappel of rhe College 
de Preſte, of which himſelf was Pfincipal. This was 

rtly rhe Cauſe, befide other Informations againſt 


1562, that all the Officers of the Univerfiry, the 
Principals, Profeſſors and Regents of all the Col es, 
and of all the Convents, ſhould. ſign the Confeſſion of 
Faith drawn up againſt the Calviniſts by the Sorbonne 


propos d to a General Council. After a great deal of 


in 1542. About the ſame time, the King of 3 
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ration of his Holy Spirit: And that we receive and. 


* ceive all of it, which is neceſſary to our Salvation. 


theſe Doctors had formerly very Subſtantially proyd 


particularly that Eſpenceus has left us (as 333 ; 


Proteſtant Miniſters, drew up this Expoſition con- 


clufion ; bur the Biſhops continu'd firm in their Re- 
ſolurion not to Treat any farther with them, vnleſs 


im, of the Parliaments making an Arreſt in Fuly 
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Jeft the Higonots, and put himſelf at the Head of the 
Triumvirate, conſiſting of the Duke of Guiſe, the 
Conſtable, and the Marqueſs de Montmorency; this 
Triumvirare being ſet up (as Maimbourg words it) to 
preſerve the true Religion. The Prince of Conde, on 
the other fide, went in to the Hugonots; and now it 
was thar the firſt Diſturbances, or Civil Wars began, 
whic h the Calvin ts occaſion d in France. The Prince 
of Conde having made himſelf Maſter of Orleance, the 
Hugonots ſurpriz d a great many Towns in almoſt all 
the Provinces Toulouſe was very near falling into their 
ands, as Nan actually did, by the Treaſon of the 
Calviniſts in the Town, but the King's Army retook 
it in O8ober following, after five Weeks Siege; and 
here James du Boſs of Eſmendvreville, who was the 
Vice-Preſident of the Court of Aids, was Beheaded, 
being a ſtrong Hugenor, The Sieur de Creſe, Governor 
of Havre de grace, who bad deliver this place up to 
the Enz/iſh by the Prince of Condes Order, the Prote- 
ſtant Miniſter Auſtin Marloratt, two Councellors of 
the Town, and two Burghers, were hang'd for Re- 
bellion. About a Month after, the King of Navarre 
died at Andely, of a wound receiv'd at the Siege of 
Roan, The famous Battel of Dreux, between the Ca- 
tholicks and the Hugonots, was likewiſe fought in De- 
tember: The Duke of Guiſe got the Day, and took the 
Prince of Conde Priſoner, but the Conſtable was taken 
by the Hugonots, and carry d to Orleance, The next 
ear the Duke of Guiſe going to beſiege Orleance, was 
Aſſaſſinated by John Poltrot. Soon after a Pacifica- 
tion was concluded, and an Edict put out at Ambo;ſ: 
in March 1563; by vertue of which, The Proteſtan 
Lords that had the Privilege of being High Juſticers, 
(chat is, thoſe who had ere to try or give 
tence in all Cauſes Civil and Criminal, excepting 
High Treaſon) ſhould have the free Exerciſe of their Re- 
bgion in their own Houſes, for themſelves and their De- 
pendents : That in all the Bailiages, or Bailifwicks, ænd 
Srewardries, (the Town and Proveſt's Juriſdiction of Pa- 
ris excepted) there ſhould be a Town aſſign d, in the Suburbs 
_ of which the Hugonots might Preach, as likewiſe in all 
other Towns where Calviniſm had got footing before the 
9th of March /aſt paſt. That all the Towns peſſeſs'd by 
the Hugonots ſhould be put into the King's Hands, That 
all the Churches they had ſeiz'd ſhould be reſtor d to the Ca- 
tholicks. And that the Priſoners of War ſnould be ſet at 
liberty without Ranſom, The firſt Diſturbanees being 
laid aſleep by this Edict, Queen Catharine declar d 
for the Roman Catholicks againſt the Hugonors, who 
took Arms agen under prerence there was a Deſign to 
deſtroy 'em. They were defeated in 1567, in the 
Plains of St. Denis: Bur here, on the other fide, the 
Conſtable was mortally wounded. The Prince of 
Conde having got Recruirs from the Calviniſts of Ger- 
mam, beſieg 4 Chartres in 1568 ; and then it was that 
the Peace of Longjumeau was concluded, and an Edict 
publiſh'd the 23d of March. The chief Articles of 
which were, That the Edict of the Pacification of 
Orleans ſhould be exactly and clearly obſery'd : 
© Thar the Prince, and thoſe of his Party, ſhould re- 
nounce all manner of Leagues and Engagements: 
And that they ſhould forthwith deliver up all the 
© Towns and Places in their Poſſeſſion into his Ma- 
jeſties Hands. But the Hugonets would by no means 
Surrender Rochel, which gave Occaſion to new Di- 
ſturbances; during which, the Battel of Farnac was 
fought, where the Prince of Conde was kill d in 1569. 
The Admiral having recover'd this loſs by. the Suc- 
cours of the Reiters and Lanſquinets of Germany, loſt 
another Battel at Moncontour 3 after which, he got 
himſelf reinforc d wes new Levies. But the two Ar- 
mies being in fight, they patch d up another Peace in 
Auguſt 1570; in conſequence of which, rhe King's 
Edict, in favour of the Hugonets, ſet forth, Thar be- 
* ſides the Towns where they Preach'd already, it 
© ſhould be lawful for em to do it in two other 
* Towns to be aſſign d in each Province; and that for 
* two Years enſuing, they ſhould have four Cautio- 
nary Towns, viz. Rochel, Montauban, Cognac, and 
%% Charite. This Peace laſted till 1572, when the 
Admiral, and almoſt all the Hugonors, were Maſſacred 
on St. Bartholomew-Day. Afterwards King Charles IX. 
obliged the King of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, 
to Abjure their Hereſie (as Maimbourg calls it) and 
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rurn Catholicks, But, as ovr Hiſtorian goes on, the 
Hereticks grew ſtiffer and more powerful that ever, 
under the Reign of Hen. III. being headed by the 
l of Navarre, who gain d ſeveral Battels agà hit 
the Leaguers ; and upon his Succeſſion to the Crown, 
under the Name of Henry IV. he made the A of 
Nantes in favour of the Hugonots in 1598. Ten or 
twelve Years after the Death of this great Prince, the 
Calviniſts ſprung out into a Rebellion; but the late 
King Lewis XIII. having reduc'd Rochel, the Capital 
of their new Commonwealth which they were ſetting 
up in France, and wreſting the other places out of their 
hands, brought 'em entirely under his Juriſdiction, 
However (as Maimbomg ſpeaks) he could nor quite 
ſuppreſs this Hereſy, bur this has been fince done by 
Lewis le Grand, by a prudent mixture (as this Author 
words it) of Juſtice and Clemency, of Reſolution and 
Gentleneſs. For to be clear, he remper'd his Juſtice 
with a great deal of Reſolution ; for firſt, he gor the 
Churches thrown down which rhe Cal/vini/ts had built 
and uſurpd for more than threeſcore Years, and for- 
bid the Exerciſe of their prerended Religion in a 
great many places where it was Exercisd, in contra- 
diction even to the moſt favourable Edicts. Second], 
In barring bad Catholicks (as Maimbourg calls 'em) the 
liberry of turning Proteſtants ; and forbidding Con- 
verted Hugonots to fall back to Calviniſm. Thirdly, 
By aboliſhing his Chambres mi-perties, (or Courts 


Catholick) where the Criminals of the falſe Religion 
(as Maimb-u'g phraſes it) found a great Security. 
Fourthly, By taking away from obſtinate Hereticks all 
manner of expectation of Titles, Poſts and Offices, 
eſpecially in his Court. His Clemency and Goodneſs 
(as Maimbourg goes on) appears in making uſe of all 
Expedients of leading back rhe Hereticks gently into 
the Boſome of the Church. from which rheir An- 
ceſtors had ſeparated. His Majeſty, for inſtance, 
took care to ſend learned and well-qualify'd Miſſio- 
naries as far as the Alpine Valleys : He likewiſe Or- 
der'd conſiderable Sums of Money to be diſtributed to 
poor Converts, and ſhew particular Marks of favour 
to all thoſe that Abjur'd their Herely. And after ha- 
ving taken ſuch juſt and prudent Meaſures in the be- 
ginning of this great Undertaking, he ar laſt put out 
an Edict at Fontainbleau in Oftober 1685, forbidding 
the Publick Exerciſe of the Reform'd Religion in all 
his Dominions. - And here, it is well worth our 
while ro obſerve the Motives and chief Heads of the 
Edict. Now here his Majeſty declares, That King 
Henry the Great being deſirous that the Repoſe he hac 
procur'd his Subjects, might not be diſturb d upon the 
ſcore of the Reform'd Religion, (as it had been in the 
Reigns of che Kings his Predeceſſors) regulated, by 
his Edict at Nantes dated in April 1598, all Points re- 
laring ro thoſe of that Religion,ro ſecure rhe tranquil- 
lity of his Realm, and to be in a better condition to 
undertake, purſuant to his Royal Reſolutions, to bring 
thoſe back ro the Church who had ſtray d from it. 
Now Hen: y the Great being prevented in the accom- 
plithing his pet n upon the account of his ſudden 
Death, of the pretended Reform'd Religion 
broke out intu Diſturbances in the Minority of King 
Lewis XIII. which gave occaſion to the taking away 
ſeveral Privileges which had been gi anted by the Edict 
of Nantes. Notwithſtanding, Lewis XIII. atterwards 
granted a new Edict at Niſmes, in 7uly 1629, to Settle 
the Kingdom, and with a deſign to improve the Ad- 
vantage of this tranquillity, to bring about the great 
buſineſs reſolv d by King Henry IV. bur Foreign Wars 
happening ro interyene, inſomuch that from the Year 
1635, to the Truce concluded with the Princes and 
States of Europe in 1684, the Kingdom was ſeldom 
without ſome Commotion or other, ſo that it was im- 
practicable ro undertake any thing more for the Ad- 
vantage of Religion, than to leſſen the Number of 
the Meetings of the Reform'd Religion, by 
biring thoſe which were ſer up contrary to the Order 
of rhe Edicts of Nantes and Niſmes, and to ſuppreſs 
Le Chambres Mi-parties, the erection of which were 
only Temporary, and by way of Proviſion, that af- 
terwards his Majeſty, making uſe of the tranquillity 
of his Realm, apply'd himſelf to find out Expedients 


ro accompliſh the Deſign of King Hen IV. and 
Lewis 
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where the Bench was half Proteſtant and half RM 
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| Lewis KI. which was fo ſacceſFul, thar the eateſt complain of the Nero ien of _ ide wide. 25 
part of his Subjects of the pretended Reform'd Reli- cheir behalf, by another Rogal/Otder which refers 
gion had already turn d Carholicks. And, in fine, rhe Catholicks w their ancient Privileges? Here M 
things being eatry on ro rhis point, 'rwas ti ht ex- reaſon, I Ruy, to complain of this; now the Times are ; 
dient ro blot out the remembrance of the Biſtur- ſo much d 3 And Perſons: te by. no neun ins ; 
Lcd and Misfortanes which the progreſs of rhe pre- the ſame mon they were in then > And furrher, 
tended Religion had occaſion d in the Realm, and fully tis certain rhe Hugonots Iave often forfeited rhe fa- 
to revoke the Edict of Nantes, together with all chat your of rheſe Edicts by very diſloyal Practices Againſt 
which had ſince paſt in favour of rhis Religion, For the Crown, and therefore the raking them away is 
theſe juſt Reaſons (ſays 9 King Lewss the nothing more chan what may be juſtified. And laſt» 
Great revok'd the Edict of Nantes, dared in 1698, and ly, we may add chat the King may very fairly take 
the Edict of Niſmes, dared 1629 — purſvant to this |rhoſe Meaſures with the N . which other Pro- 
| Revocation, Order d that all Churches of che pre- teſtant Princes had done wi the Catholicks, to whom 
tended Reform d Religion, firuated in his Kingdom, I chey haue refus d u Tolleration in their reſpective Do- ' 
or any Countries of his Dominions, ſhould be pull'd unions, notwithſtanding they had nor ſuch Motives " 
down and 1 2 the * NM this and Reaſons n Grear had, I revoke: thats, 
Religion in all places, and commanding all the Mini- ts which were granted purely. by tiie exigence of 
ſters, who refuſe to embrace che Catholick, Apoſtolick Affairs, and in order to — =o the Cal Wars! 
and Reman Religion, ro depart the Realm, promiſing] And thus I have repreſented this Matter from the _ 
_ thoſe har ſhould become Converts a Penſion, one third Hiſtory of Maimbourg, * Maimbourg Hiſtoire du Cal- 
larger than what was ſett led upon them by their Con- [ninifme, Morery Sup. | arte 
gregations. As ro the Children born of thoſe wh CAMDEN, .a Market-Town in the North part 
profeſs d che pretended Reform d Religion, his Ma-| of Gloceſterſhire, famous for Stockings. In 4 Car. I. 
jeſty s pleaſure is, Thar they ſhould, for the furute, f it gave the Title of Viſeount to Sir Baptiſt Hicks, who 
be baptizd by the Pariſh Prieſts, and be broughr up in| was a grear BenefaCtor to this place, by building an 
the Catholick Religion. NR likewiſe forbids} Alms-houſe, rebuilding the-Marker-pl 


Subj 8 Reform'd Religion, ͤ . ti Do fur fe. 
all his Subjects, e Re d ion, ing the Impropriation of Hinftyth in Dorſetſbire, for 
to quit the Realm, or tranſport their Effects, under che augmentation of the Vicaridge. Thie Ton is 
the penalties of the Gallies for the Men, and Impriſon-· diſtant from London Gy Miles. * Addir. to Cambden's 
ment and Confiſcation for the Women. His Majeſty Brian. | 
farther Ordains, Thar the Declarations publiſ d againſt}. -* CANADA. To che former account of the 
Relapſers, (or Huganors converted who rerarnd wiNatives of this Country, mention d in the firſt Vo- 
Calviniſm) thould be ſtrictly executed. And, in fine, lume, I ſhall-adf ſomethin farther concerning, their 
his Majeſty permits all thoſe of che pretended Re- Cuſtoms and Religion. Theſe Savages, which com- 
form'd Religion ro dwell in his Kingdom, 0, trade greſtend ſeveral Independent Clans, are ſtrangers: to 
there, and to enjoy rhcir Eſtates, provided they: for- che diſtinctians of Property, being ready to furniſh each 
bear che Exerciſe of their Religion, and hold no Meet- other with what. ever they want. Money is us d by 
ings upon pretence of ſaying their Prayers, By anuther none of em bur choſe that are Chriſtians, who live in 
Edict of Fanuary 1686, his Majeſty Order d chat all the ſthe neighbourhood of the French Plamations; The | *n 
Children of his Subjects of the pretended Reform'd Re- others will-not touch, or ſo much as look upon Silver, | 4 
_ ligion,from five Vears ald to fixteen compleat, ſnould be but give ix theodious Name of the French Serpent ank oF 

Educated in rhe, Catholick Religion, either by their pretend, that all che Faiſehood, Murder, and Barba» 

Catholick Relations, or by Perſons nominated by the rity among che Chriſtians, ariſes: from the value put 
Judges of the reſpective Precincts, or by the ni upon Money. They: think it unaccountable chat one 
ſtrators of the irals General. In May t Lame Man ſhould have more than another, and that the 
Year, his Mazeſty fer forth a Declaration, . probibi- Nich ſhoulit have: more reſpect than the Poor. In 

ting all new Converts to withdraw into Foreign Coun | liort,. they ſay che Name of Savages; which the 
tries, their ſlipping away in this manner being an ar- French beſtow upon them, ſuits: better with the Euro- 

gument of their having a mind to return to cheir old pears, ſince there s nothing in their Conduct that car- 
Errors. Same MWriters (ſays Maimboury) have enden: ries an appearance of Wiſdom. . To give em theit' 
your d to repreſent all theſe Methods of Juſtice, Pru | due, they neither quarrel nor fight, nor ſlander one 
dence, and Reſolution in the King, a8 a Perſecution another; and reproach che Chriſtians with Mutinies. 
let looſe upon em, contrary to the Edicts of the Kings in their Families and Kingdoms, and with Cheating 
his Predeceſſors, and likewiſe to ſome Regulations of and Defaming each other. They value themſelves 
his preſent Majeſty ; but the Umeaſonableneſi (con- | extremely upon che practice of this: Maxim, That one 
|  Linues he) of cheir Complaints, will evidently; appear; | Man aught: wo be an m⁰,I Maſter: am uur her; and fince 
if we conſider: chat the greateſt: part of their Grievans Humane Kind are all made of the ſumm Clay, there ſhould 
ces are no more than a denial of'thefe Liberties which beo Diſt iuſtion or Super ioriiy ama em. Thoſe that 

they had wrapt up in convradidtiod to the Edicta, as ſerve in th Mars; attempt nothing wichour the Ad- 

the Churches which were pulhd domm in the * —5 vige of the Council; - which is composid of the Old 

ning; or elſe; they conſiſt only in taking away thai den of che Nation; char is toi ſay ſuc as are above 

Privileges abuſed by em, contrary to the Intentiomof Sixty. When cheſa old Sages are mer; the young Men 
the Edicts above - mention d a/ this l Chmrer Ai. chrong about em, liſtem with great attention to their 
parties, Or, laſtly, in reſtraining em from Whats wa Raſolutions andery out ar the end of every Sentence, 

never granted, i. e. leaving Catholicks at che liberty Har Good The. greateſt: Paſſion. of the Savages con- 

of Profeſſing Calviniſn, which by: ther Edicts abovs⸗ E im theamplacable hatred they bear to their Ene- 

mention d was never allow d to any but wy. dr mies; that is, all Nations withwhomcthey are aropers 

deſir d it. We are to obſerve farther, that theſe Edict War. They value: themſelves] mightily upon their 

were gaimd during the Minority oß King Charies . Valour. One may ſay, chat rſiey are almoſt wholly 

or elſe by thoſe Rebels who demanded chem wizhgovern'd:by Temperament, and regularity offi Defire” | 

Sword in Hand, being ſupported by an Army of Fo- onſt3t ution, for they aue neither Laws nor Judges. 

reigners Which they had brought into Franae: That They are as ignarant of Geography! as of other Sci- 

lome of theſe: Edicts were only granted by way of ences, and yetithey draw the moſt exat Maps imagi- | 

Proviſion, as appears by the Orders: for theit Regi-] nable, of thoſe Countries they are acquainted-wirh, 

ſtring. Thar, in ſhort, all of em were gramed uh en mitting 1 the Longitude and Latitude of — 

the date was under great Neceſſity, and for certain Places. They let down the true North according to 

Reaſons which are now quite ceas d. If cherefare th the Pole · Star. Theſe Chorographical Maps are drawn 

Hugonots have cg par chat che Edict of July made upon the Rind of a Birch- Tres; and when the Old 

m favour of the Catholick Religion, ſhould: be re- Num hold 4 Council about War, or Hunting; they 

rok d by that oß Faxuary, to: the prejudice of a Pte : never fail conſulting em. The Vrar of the Out ao, 

{cription for near 1200 Years; at the Remonſtrance{|the Quragamis;; the Hurons, the Sautruro, the Ilinois, the 

of the Chancellor d { Hopital, who inſiſted ſtronglhyiſ Qumammi si and ſevatal other Savages, conſiſts of 

upon this Maxim, That Edicts ought: to be drawn; with twelve Synodical Lunar Months, with this difference, 
end to Times and Penſens 3 have they reaſon then to When chicty Moons * they add one Supernu- 


merary 


r 


1 


2 


merary Month to make it up, which they call he 


Alfter their former Method. 
very ſuitable Names: For Inſtance, what we cal 


ter ' d themſelves in che Winter. April is cal | 
Month of Plants: May of Flowers ; and fo of rhe others. 


Tobacco lighted at the Sun. 
and Religious Addreſſes 
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Loft Moon, and from thence begin their Account again 


Mareh they call the Hum - Moon, for then the Worms 


quit the hollow chops of the Trees where r 


Theſe Savages, as the Europeans call em, may a great 


deference to Old Age; inſomuch, that the Son that 


laughs at his Fathers Advice will treinble before his 


Grandfather. - And if they happen to take any Game 


thats counted delicious Meat, hey never fail to pre- 
ſent it to their oldeſt Relations. As to their Religion, 
all the Savages are convinc'd that there muſt be a God, 
becauſe they ſee nothing that ſubſiſts upon the ſtrength 
of its own nature. They prove the Exiſtence of a 
Deity by the Frame of rhe Univerſe ; particularly, 
they aſſert that Man was not made by 2 ance, bur 
that he is the Work of a Being ſuperiour in Power, 
Wiſdom and Knowledge, which they call, The Great 


Spirit, or, The Maſter of Life, and which they ſome- 
times Adore in the moſt Abſtracted and Spiritual man- 
ner. Theſe Americans never offer Sacrifices of living 
Creatures to God, or the Kitchi- Manitou; for their 


common Sacrifices upon that Occaſion, are the Com- 
modities they receive from the French. in exchange 


for Beavers. And here they are ſomerimes ſo Religi- 


ouſly expenſive, as to burn fifty thouſand Crowns 
worth of Goods at a Solemnity. The circumſtances of 


the Sacrifice are theſe : The Air muſt be-clear, and 
the Weather calm, and then every one brings his Of- 


fering, and lays it upon the Wood Pile. When the 


Braun has been riſen ſome time, their Children make a 
KRing round the Pile, with pieces of Bark lighted, in 


order to ſet it on fire, and the Soldiers dance and ſing 


round em till the whole is conſum d, the Old Men in 


the mean time Addreſſing themſelves with Speeches to 
the Kiechi Manitou, and offering up to him Pipes of 

"Theſe Dances, Songs, 
„, laſt, with ſome Intermiſſions 
for Refreſhment, till Sun-ſet. Before I diſmiſs this 


Argument, it may not be unacceptable to the Reader 


to inſert the very words of their Hymns and Reli- 


gious Applicarions. Thar pronounc d by the Old 
| Men is as follows : © Great _ Maſter of our 


Lives; Great Spirit, Maſter of all things both Vi- 
© fible and Inviſible; Great Spirit, Maſter of other 
Spirits, whether Good or Evil, Command the 
* good Spirits to favour thy Children the Ouracua'g 
„Sc. Command the Evil Spirits to keep at a di- 
** ſtance from em. O great Spirit, keep up the 


* Strength and Courage of our Soldiers, chat they 


*© may be able to check. the fury of our Enemies: 
Preſerve the old Perſons whoſe Bodies are not quite 


Preſerve our Children, increaſe their Number, and 
* guard em from Evil Spirits, that in our Old Age 
* they may be a Comfort and Support to us. Pre- 
ſerve our Harveſt. and our Cattel, and protect our 


_ © Villages and our Huntſmen. Deliver us from all 
fatal Surprizes, when chou ceaſeſt ro vouchſafe us 


* the Light of the Sun. Acquaint us by the Spirit of 


Dreams, with thy pleaſure both as to Commands 


and Prohibitions. And when thou ſhalt pleaſe to 
put a period to. our Lives, ſend us to che great 


© Country of Souls, where we may meet the Spirits 


© of our Fathers, our Mothers, our Wives, aur Chil- 
** dren, and other Relations. O great Spirit, great 


. © Spirit, hear the voice of the Nation, hearken to 
| * all thy Children, and remember em at all times. 


As for the Songs ſung by rhe Soldiers till Sun-ſer, they 
run in this ſtrain: Courage! the great Spirit vouch- 


„ ſafes us a Glorious Sun. Chear up my: Brethren: 


Ho great are his Works 2 How fina is the Day ? 
Ihis great Spirit is all Goodneſs: Tis he that ſets 
* all the Springs of Nature in Motion: Tis he that 
is Univerſal Sovereign: He is pleas d to hear un: 
Let us chear up, my Brethren, we ſhall ſubdue our 
Enemies: Our Fields ſhall bear Corn: Our Hun- 


„ ting ſhall 2 fortunate, we ſhall all of us keep: 


„ our health : The old Perſons ſhall rejoyce, the 
Children ſhall increaſe, and the Nation ſhall proſper. 


But now the great Spirit leaves us: His Sun wü 


Il theſe Months have | 
ul | obſerve likewiſe, .. that the Women pay their Deyg. 


pe. draws : He has ſeen the Outaona's, &c. Tis done, 
© ay. tis done: The great Spirit is fatisfied, my 
* Brethren, let's pluck up a good heart. We are to 


tions ro God Almighty commonly at Sun-riling ; up- 
on which Occaſion they preſent theif Children, and 
hold em up to that Luminary. To proceed to their 
Diverſions in Hunting; and here omitting the other 
parts of this Exerciſe, I ſhall only mention their way 
of raking Beavers. To make this account more intel. 
ligible to the Reader, twill be neceſſary to premiſe 
ſomething concerning the ſagacity and contrivance of 
theſe Animals. The Beavers then we are to under- 
ſtand, finding a Rivolet that runs croſs a Meadow, 
ſet themſelves to make Banks and Ramparts, which, 
ſtopping the Courſe of the Water, overflows the 
whole Meadow, to the extent of, ſometimes, two 
Leagues in Circumference. This Bank is made with 
Trees, which they cut down with their four great 
ſharp Teeth, and then drag them along as they ſwim 
in the Water. Theſe Trees being laid a- croſs at the 
bottom of this Meadow, the Beavers load themſelves 
with Graſs and Unctuous Earth, which they lugg off 
upon their great Tails, and throw in between the 
Wood with ſo much Art, that the beſt Bricklayer can 
hardly make a ſtronger Wall with Lime and Mortar. 
Their Tails are their Trowels, and their Teeth their 
Axes; their Paws ſupply the want of Hands, and 
their Feet ſerve em inſtead of Oars. In ſhort, they 
make Banks of four or five hundred Paces in length, 
twenty Foot high, and ſeven or eight Foot thick, and 
all this in the ſpace of five or fix Months, tho there 
are not above a hundred Beavers at work, Bur the 
Maſter-piece of theſe Animals is the making their 
Cottages, which are built upon a Lake: And here 

they plant fix Poſts exactly in the middle of the Lake. 
Upon theſe. Poſts they fix their little Houſe, which is 
built in form of an Oven; the Materials of it are 
Unctuous Earth, Graſs, and branches of Trees. It 
has three Stories, that the Beavers may climb from 
one to another, when the Waters riſe by Rains or 


| Thaw : The Rafeers are Ruſhes, and each Beaver has 


an Appartment to himfelf, They enter into their 
Cabbin. under water, through a great hole in the 
ground-floor, which has a great deal of Afpwood ly- 
ing round it, cut in pieces on purpoſe that they may 
the more eaſily drag it into their Cells; for this be- 
ing their common Diet, they are always ſo provident 
as to lay up grear heaps of it, otherwiſe, the Lakes be- 
ing frozen up, they would ſtarve in Winter. About 
the lend of Autumn, rhe Savages ſet out from their 
Villages in a Canoa, and poſt themſelves in the pla- 
ces for Hunting: And here each Hunter fixes his 
Houſe in the Center of that ground which belongs to 
his Diviſion; and, which is remarkable, all the 
Company are ſo juſt, that they would rather chuſe to 
die with Hunger, than ſtraggle out of the Bounds al- 
lotred em, or ſteal the Beaſts taken in their Neigh- 
bours Traps. The Beavers are ſeldom catch'd by 
Traps, unleſs they bait em with pieces of red Aſp, 
which they love extremely. They are taken in Au- 
tumn, by making a great hole under their Banks, 
which drains all the water out of their Lakes, and the 
Beavers being left on dry ground, the Savages kill em 
all, except a dozen Females, and half a dozen Males ; 
after which, they are very exact in ſtopping up the 
hole they had made. Their way of Hunting in the 
Winter-time, when the Lake is frozen, is by making 
holes round the Kennels of the Beavers, upon which 
rhey place Nets whichi reach from one to the other. 
The Nets being thus ſet, they chop down the Ken- 
nels, upon which the Beavers throw themſelves into 
the water, and coming to take breath at theſe holes 
are catch d in the Nets. Before I conclude, 1 hal] 
juſt throw in a line or two concerning the Method of 
managing War among theſe Americans. Now their 
Wars are commonly grounded upon a Right of Hun- 
ting, or Paſſage upon tuch and ſuch Grounds ; for we 
are! ro underſtand, their Limits are exactly ſet out, 
and every Nation is perfectly acquainted with the 
Boundaries of their own Country. By the way, we 
may obſerve that theſe Americans are as cruel to their 
Enemies, as they are firm to their Allies; for ſome 
Nations among em, torture their Priſoners to _ laſt 
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degree of 3 Theſe Savages are never fond 
of engaging, but when they have the advantage of 


ſurprizing the Enemy. In the Day- time, chey take all 
recaution imaginable to cover their march by ſend- 
ing out Scouts; but then, in the Night, they are very 
negligent, for they place neither Centinels nor Guards 
about their Camp. The Savages have a wonderful 
Talent in ſurprizing their Enemies, for they can trace 
the Footſteps of Men and Beaſts, on Graſs and Leaves, 
better than the Europeans can upon Snow or wet Sand. 
And which is more, they can diſtinguiſn 2 be- 
tween freſh Tracts, and thoſe of a longer ſtanding. 
Fach Village has its General'or Commander in Chief, 
being, upon the ſcore of his Merit, voted this Ho- 
nour with an unanimous Conſent. But after all, this 
Title gives him no Power over the Troops, for theſe 
People are ſtrangers to a Military, as well as to a 
Civil Subordination: However, this Independency 
* draws no ill Conſequences upon theſe Americans, for 
tho this Nominal General has no Power to puniſn and 
compel, yer they acquieſce entirely in what he 1 
poſes, and immediately put it in Execution. They 
are never raſh in declaring War, holding frequent 
Councils before they come to the laſt Reſolution, and 
examine throughly the ſteadineſs of the Neighbouring 
Nations, whoſe Alliance or Neutrality they require. 
To conclude ; The Savages of Canada never exchange 
their Priſoners. As ſoon as they fall into the Enemies 
hands, their Relations, and rhe whole Nation to which 
they belong, look upon em as dead, unleſs it be that 
they were ſo much wounded,” when they were taken; 
that they could not poſſibly kill themſelves. Theſe 
latter are entertain'd by em when vey make their 
eſcape, but if the other Priſoners ſhould” offer to re- 
turn, they would be contemin'd by their neareſt Rela- 
tions, and no body would receive em. Lattonton 
New Voyages to North America, Vol. II. See Englijþ/ 
Morery, Vol. I. e241 "vl Fe TE OE. 
CANDIDATES, ſuch as ſtood for Offices a- 
mong the Romans: They were ſo call'd from the white 
Habit they were oblig d to wear during the two 
Years they put in for the Place. This Habit, as Plu- 
tarch tells us in the Life of Cor:olanus, was a ſingle 
Garment without any other Cloaths, ro, avoid the 
Peoples ſuſpicion of their having Money about em 
for purchaſing Votes, and likewiſe that they might the 
more eaſily ſhew rhe People the honourable Scars and 
Wounds they had receiv'd in fighting for their Conn- 
try. In the firſt Year of their ftanding, they ask'd 
leave of the Conſul to harangue the People, either by 


_ themſelves, or ſome of their Friends. Theſe Speeches 


were generally clos'd with a Requeſt ro the People for 
their good Opinion, chat they would conſider the An- 
ceſtors of the Candidate, and the Service they had 
done the Publick ; upon which they us d to dilate as 
far as the Matter of Fact would give em leave, let- 
ting em know at the ſame time, what Office it was 
they ſtood for. This was call'd Profiteri nomen um; 
and this Year, Annus Profeſſions, which was wholly 
employ' d in making an Intereſt among the great Men 
and Populace, either by Shews or Entertainments at 
their Houſes, or by erecting ſome Publick Structure. 
Ar the beginning of the ſecond Year, they went to ſome 
of the chief Magiſtrates, with a Teſtimonial or Recom- 
mendation from rhe People, commonly expreſs d in theſe 
words, Rationem illius habe: Upon this, they deſired 
him to ſer down their Names in the Liſt of the Com- 
peritors, which they call'd Edere Nomen apud Pretorem 
aut Conſulem. Now there was this difference betwixt 
Profiteri apud Populum, and Profiters apud Magiſtratum, 
i. e. between Addreſſing the People, and Declaring their 
Intention to em, and being Admitted by the Magiſtrate to 
ſtand ; for no Perſon was ever hinder'd from deſiring 
the favour of rhe People, bur then every one was nor 
admitted by the Magiſtrate to ſtand at the Election. 
For, as ſoon as the Magiſtrate had perus'd the Candi- 
dare's Petition, together with the Recommendation of 
the People, his way was to Summon a Committee of 
the Senators, who, after they had examin'd the Candi- 
date's Pretences, and inform'4 themſelves of his Life 
and Behaviour, the Conſul or Prætor either gave him 
ave to put in for the Place, in theſe words, Raric- 
nem habebo Renunciabo, or elſe refusd him, with an 
Anſwer of Non habebo, non renunciabo ; that is, I ſhall 


— 
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not have any regard for You, nor take notice of your Peti- 


tion, Of this Refufal there are a great many Inftan- 
ces: To mention one; When Catiline Addreſs'd the 
People for, the Conſulthip at his Return from Africk, 
the Conſul Yolcatrus having conven'd the Senate, de- 
clar'd that he was by no means to be admitted. The 
Tribunes of the People alſo frequently oppos d the 
Candidates, when the Conſul eicher ſeem d nor ſuffi- 
ciently Inform d of their being unqualify d, or con- 
ceaF'd his Knowledge our of favour and partiality. 
The ſtrongeſt Bar againſt ſucceeding at an blection, 
was che Immorality and Libertiniſm of a Candidate. 
Another defect was the Perſons not being ſo far ad- 
vanc d in Age as the Laws ręequir d. Tacitus relates, 
that at che beginning of the Commonwealth the cir- 
cumſtance of Age was not conſider d, every one be- 
ing admitted to publick Charges without any Enqui- 
ry. how long they bad liv' d in the World: But after- 
wards, the Remans found themſelves oblig d to ſettle 
the Age for reſpective Offices, ander which they could 
not be legally elected. For Inftance ; A Man was to 
be Seven and twenty Years of Age to be Quæſtor, 
Thirty to be Tribune of rhe People, Thirty ſeven to 
be Ediſn Curuli, Thirty nine to be Prætor, and Forty 
three tô be Conſul: However, theſe Laws were fre- 
queiitly Diſpens d with upon the ſcore of Merit or In- 
tet eſt, f r Scipip was made Conſul at Twenty four, 
and Pompey at Thirty four Years of Age. The third 
defect which made em uncapable of Offices, was, 
when they put in for higher Poſts before they had ad- 
vanc'd gradually, and gone through the leſſer ones. 

I be Magiſtrate having allow's the Candidate to 
ſtand, his next buſineſs. was to look out for Friends, 
and form an Intereſt: For this purpoſe, they us' d to 
be very Ceremonious in their Behaviour, and make 
their Court with a great deal of Condeſcention, ad- 
ding Preſents ſomerimes to their Civilities ro make 
em go the farther. And towards the latter end of 
the Commonwealth, when Vice and Corruption grew 
too ſtrong for the Laws, they made no difficulty to 
purchaſe the Votes of the Electors openly : To this 
end, they made uſe of three ſorts of People, call'd In- 
terpretes, Diviſores, and Sequeſtres, The Interpretes, 
ſays Aſconius Pedianus, were thoſe who help'd ro make 
che Bargain: The Diviſores divided the Money among 
the Tribes : And the Sequeſtres had rhe Money depo- 
ſited in their Hands, to give it the Electors, in caſe 
they Vored according to agreement. To prevent this 
Diſarder, there was ſeveral. Laws made de Amlitu, 
which notwithſtanding were frequently evaded. 

The time of Election being come, the Conſul ſum- 
mon'd in the People three Ereral Market-days, that 
ſo thoſe who liv'd in the Country, and had the Pri- 
vilege of Voting, might have time to come to Town. 
The Morning of the Flection, the Candidates or Com- 
petitors, appear d very early with their Friends at the 
Colli Hortulorum, which, overlook d the Campus Mar- 
tius, that ſo being plac d upon an Eminence, the Peo- 
ple might ſee them the better. From hence they 
walk d down into the Campus Martius, or the Field. 
for Elections, where they ſollicited and manag'd their 
Intereſt. Then he that preſided in the Meeting, after 
he had repeated the Names of the Competitors aloud, 
and reported the Reaſons and Prerences they had to 
ſtand, call'd the Tribes to give their Votes, which be- 
ing caſt up, the Election was carry d by the Majority. 
The Candidate that was choſen, was immediately to 
make a ſhort Speech of Thanks to the Electors, and 
from thence he went ſtraight to che Capitol to pay his 
Devotions to the Gods. | | | 

This Method was ſomewhat alter'd under the Em- 
perors, for Octavius Ceſar (afterwards Auguſtus) being 
but twenty Years. old when he pur in for the Cggſul- 
ſhip, order'd his Army to march near Rome, and ſent 
am Officer ro deſire the People to chuſe him, his Re- 
queſt running in the Name of rhe Army: One Cornc- 
lius was the Man who carry d this Meſſage, and per- 
ceiving they delay'd to give him an Anſwer, he clapt 
his Hand upon the Hilt of the Sword, and told em, 
That ond make Octavius Conſul if they refus d him. 
| 1 rerwards, when Auguſtus grew more Arbitrary 
and Abſolute, he ſer up his own Creatures, and rheſe 
were call d Candidati Ceſars. Suctenius adds, Thar 
[upon the progreſs of his — he left the People _ 
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Fear 286 : His Martyrdom is 


that oppos d the Court of Rome at the Council © 


eis Scripture Hebraick Commentarius. * Boyle Diction. 
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the, Power of Nominating to the leſſer Offices, reſer-| Aug 


hee Ne greater to himſelf, 


e likewiſe eneroach d ton che Elections of leſſer| maſt: 
Offices, by obliging em to hand Tickets in his Name 


among the Tribes, who were then fore d to chuſe ac- 
cording to his Recommendation. Farther, Tiberzus 


took away the Right of Elections from rhe People, | Co 


and rransferr'd it ro the Senate. Nero pretended to re- 
ſtore it ro them again ; however they never made uſe 
ont afterwards. And as to rhe Senate, they only pro- 
claim'd thoſe that were choſen in the Coe Martius, 
imagining by this Ceremony that they were All poſ⸗ 
ſeſß d, in ſome meaſure, of their ancient Liberties in 


Pg 


Elections. | 


This 


Labbe' 
, 7 Boheme- 
2 atio Capi- 


he fourch Volume, publiſh'd likewiſe in 1603, 
uſhes us with the following Tracts: Leontius W. 
ant ius contra Eutychianos, Neſtrianas, in Ant iodoreta 
Value, &c. Theſe Tracts are likewiſe to be 


1 


O all che Magiſtrates that were choſen, none but pp with in the ee 1 rus . 300 nis Da- 
as : 


rhe Cenſors enter d immediately upon their Office, the 
reſt having ſome Months reſpire; in which time, they 
endeavour'd to qualify themſelves for the Functions of 
their Poſt, for being elected in che beginning of Au 
guſt, they did not . enter upon their Office till 
the firſt of Fanuary, and fo had five Months for Pre- 
paration and Inftruftion, * Aſconius Pedianus. Sue- 
zan. in Auguſt, Tacit. Annal. Danett, c. 
CAN DID Us, one of the Martyrs that ſuffer d 
at Aaunum, now call d St. Maurice in Chablais: This 
Martyrdom happen d in the = of Diocleſian, in the 
deſcrib'd by Eucharius, 
Biſhop of Lyons, and may be ſeen in the Aa Sincera 
C— a} 
_CANINIUS 8 che moſt learned 
Grammarians of the th Century, was born in a 
Village of Tuſcany call'd Angiari: Thuanus places his 
Death in the Year 1537, and gives him the Character 


maſceni contra Acepha os Jeu Menepry Neſtorianos. 
See the laſt Edition of Damuſcene's Works, and Father 
Combeſii's Supplement to che Biblictheea Patrum. Col 
lelanea contra Severianos, Nicephori Opuſcula varia 
Theodori Hegiopolitens Diſputationes III. Henricus Kal- 
tiſer de libera Pradicatione Verbi Dei. Johannes de Pol:- 
mar contra IV Articulum Bohemorum. , De Civili Domi- 
nio Clericorum; Vita Sancti Bonifacii per Willibaldum 
& Otho num Fuldenſem. Vita San#i Willibaldi, De 
Fundatione Eccleſie Iluminenſis & Tegernſienſit. Item 
Chronicon Thadei Fragmentum. Vita S. Sole Angli Ab 
batis Sane W 7700 * SS, Ki Jani. Carlomant, &c, 
Santti Buchen, & Sand r 
The Tracts of the fifth Volume are, B. Serapioni: 
Lib. adverſus Manicheos, Item Dichmi Alexani ini 3 
Titi Boſtrenſis. Tachariæ 3 Excerpia ex 
Lib. Sancti Hippolits Partuenſis & Martyris. Epiſt. Sandti 


of a good Grecian and Orientaliſt. He was Præceptor 
to Andrew Duditbius, the famous Hungarian Biſhop, 


Trent. Caninius wrote an excellent Greek Grammar. 
His other Works are, Inſtirutiones * 4 Hriaca: A 
Sri ce atq; Thalmudice : Una tum Æthiopiceæ atqʒ Ara- 

Collatibne; quibus addita eft ad Calcem Novi Taſti- 
menti Multorum Locorum Hiſtorica Enarratio, De Lo- 


Hz:ſtor. | 

CANISIUS (Heng) born at Nimeguen, was x 
Perſon of General Learning, and livd in the XVIIth 
Century. His Antique Ledctiones were Reprinted in 
fix Volumes in 1697 ; which being very ſcarce before, 
it may not be unacceptable to the Reader to give him 
a ſhorr account of the Trafts contain d in em. 

The firſt Volume conſiſts of 67 Epiſtles of Alcumus, 
publiſh'd by Du Cheſne in 1617, with the reſt of A- 
cuinus's Works. A Letter of Edmund Campian, found 
wich the reſt of his Manuſcriprs, and afterwards prin- 
ted. Proſper's Chronicon, Reprinted by 1 7 Wein- 

artenſis de Guelfs principibus. Ejuſdem Chronicon a 
7 Nato uſq; ad Annum 1197. Annales Henrici 
Steroni ab An. 1142, ad An. 1273. Annales Eberardi 
Altaſſenſis. The Hitory of Charlemagne in 2 Books, 
by a Monk of St. Gal, inſerted in che firſt Tome of the 
French Hiſtorians, publiſh'd by Du Cheſne. Hermanni 
contracti Chronicon. Conſilia Saluburgentia III, Vie. 
nenſe I, We have theſe Councils in Binnius Cirmon- 
dus and Labbe : Sancti Columbani Poemata, Poemata 
Salomons Waldrammi, & Quirinalia Metells Tegernſien- 
fis: This firſt Volume was printed in 1601. The ſe- 
cond Volume publiſh'd 1602, affords the Treatiſes 
following: Vita Sancti Emerani per Megiufredum & 
Arnolphuna. Vita Sancti Lamberti. 2 Epiſcoporum 
Saluburgenſium. Wiponi Panegyricus. Vdaſſcalei Nar- 
ratio de Controverſis inter Hermanum Epiſcopum Auguſta- 
num & Eginonem Abbatem Sancti Udalrici, cum Car- 
mine de Itinere & Obitu ejuſdem Eginonu. Vita Beati 
Ottons, Arnonis Salisburgenſis Annotatio, ſive Index eo- 
rum fue Eccleſie Salisburgenſi tradita ſunt. Vita Santi 
Erminoldi. Vita Sancti Guntheri. Collectio Hiſtorica 
Chronographica ex Idacio & alis. Collectio ex Thromaco &i 
alis, Menologium Grecorum Interprete Card. Sirleto. 
The Tracts of the third Volume firſt printed in 
1603, are, Santti Gregorii Thaumaturgi Anathematiſmi 
S duodecem Capita de Fide, Sancti Gregorii Magni Pa- 
pee Lib. 3. Dialogorum ſex, cum dimidio Capita Gr 
reddita a Sancto Jacharia Romano 47 K For 05 
the Reader may conſult the Works of St. Gregory, pu 


Gregoris Nyſſeni ; This Þ iftle is printed. with the 
Works of this Father. 454 00135 Magni Rur iones 
Hl ** contra Arrianos. Scholiæ Eunomii u 
SS. Magni Bofilii & Gregorii Theologs de Sankta Fi- 
de. Photis Epiſt. ad Michaelem Bulgarorum Regem. 
Fr tum Leontii 777 adverſus Hebreos, Vita 
Sancti Mechtilgis, Frederici I. Expeditio Aſie. Guli- 
elmi de Baldenſel Hodoeporicon ad Terram Santtam. Theo- 
dorici Thuringi Ord. Præd. Lib. 8. de vita Sanclæ Eliza- 
het he. Halitghari Cameraſenſis. De vitiis & virtuti- 
bus, & Ordine Penitentium Lib. 5. This Work is in- 
ſerted in the Bibliotheca Patrum. Menardus a Bene- 
dictine, and Father John an Oratorian, publih d the 
fixth Book upon this Subject. Penitentiale Haligharii. 
Sancti Ifidors de Converſis. Alcuini Epiſtale de Confeſſione, 
Sc. See Alcuins Works. Vita Sandi Adalberti. 
Gunther: Monachi Hiſtoria Conſtantinopolitana de Ade- 
laide conjuge Othonis I, Epiſtols Fauſti Reginenſis, & 
defideris Cadurceni. Theſe laſt have been publiſh'd by 
Marquardus Freherus, and Du Cheſne. Evantis Epi, 
contra eos qui Sanguinem Animalium immundum eſſe ju- 
dicant. Sancti Adamantis Scott, Lib. 3. de Sancto Co- 
lumbano. Cogitofi de Vita S. Brigide, Lib. Atta S. A.- 
bani Martyrs, Vita Henrici a Awifaltach Suevi. Sync- 
dus Regiaticina, Genealogia Caroli Magni. Acta F. 
Cuthbezt: Lindi farnenſis Epiſcopi a V. Beda Carmine 
Deſcripta. Epigrammata ſeu Hyneni Sacri Bernardi, Co- 
lumbani, &c. S. Anthelmi, Lib. 2. Carmine deſcripti, 
t. De Laude Virginum. 2. De Otto principalibus vitiis., 
Theodulphi Elegie, &c. Corio $. Gall Vita S. Mag- 
ni. S. Oretii de ſex e SS. Libellus. Synodus 
Auguſtana, AN. 952, © Engilen Heimenſis, An. 943. 
We have the, Acts of theſe Synods in che laſt . 
of the Councils. | 

Laſtly, The ſixth Tome conſiſts of the following 
Treatiſes: Barlaami Epiſt, Humberti Sylvg Candide 
Epiſcopo. S. R. E. Card. Lib. adverſ. Michaelem Patr, 
C. P. &c. S. Anſelmi Lucenſis, Lib. 2. contra Guiber- 
tum Antipapam. Epitome Bellorum pro recuperatione 
Terre Santis. Burchardi de Monte Sion Deſcriptio Terræ 
Santj4, Rudolphi Itinerium in Paleſtinam. Mallafri- 
di Tra. de Subverſione Hieruſalem. Alcuini Homilii, 
Sc. See Alcuinus's Works. Vita S. Henrici Imperat. 
Relatio de Orig. fund. &c. Monaſterii, Winbergenfis in 
Bavaria. Epitome Canonum quam Adrianus I. Carolo 
| Magno Rome Obtulit. Martyrium Sancti Deſiderii Vie- 
nenſis, Epiſt. Eugippii in vitam Severini : This laſt 
Life is extant in Bo/landug's firſt Volume of his Lives 
of rhe Saints, upon Fanuary 8. Vita Squita Gregoris 
Magni. Vita Sancti Gebhardi Conſt antienſis, Theodul- 
phi Jonæ Poemata: The Poems of theſe two Biſhops 


* 


liſh'd-in 1640 and 1675. HBippohei Thebani Chronicon. | 


of Orleance, are likewiſe publith'd by Du Chefue and 


Cirmonduse 


Canon is deriv 5 | | ; 2 
| certain Dividend of Money afiign'd rhe Canons for en follows the Anat 
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Cirmondus, Wallafridi Poemata. Strabi Fuldenſis Hor-|** the Life and Miracles of St. Ulrick, ſome time Bis 
tulus. Hiabani & Nothkeri Martyrium: Echerbaras de ſhop of Seu. to the end that you may after- 
vita B. Nothkeri cognomento Balbuli. Monumenta Saliſ. * wards Order whar you thi Ilchinkfit... 
burgenſia : Chronca . Deſeriptio Terræ] Then the Life of that Saint being read, they pro- 
Sanfe Authore Anſelmo Ord. Minorum & Prefatio Face- ceeded to the Miracles performed by him, either in 
b; Vitriaci in Hit. Orient, & See Morery, Vol. I. his Life time, or after his Death; as the reſtoring of- 
CANON (of the Maſs) is a Prayer which is ſaid Sight to che Blind; the Exoreiſing of Devils our of 
before and ar the Conſecration. Tis divided into four Perſons poſſeſs d; curing rhe Palſie; and ſeveral other 
Parts, #.e. Into the Secret, The Preface,The Canon, and The Miracles not committed to writing. After thiis Rela- 
Lord's Prayer. Concerning each of which, how they tion, the Record goes on, as follows: 

were firſt introduc d, and whar have been added to} Theſe things being thus Atteſted 


"I 3 s Arteſted, we have Re- 
'em by ſeveral Popes, the Reader may conſult Du” foly'd and Decreed,” with 1 < 


the unanimous, Confer 
Freſne's Gloſſary, and the Maeri in their Hierolexicon,|* of the Aſſembly, chat the Memory of 9 Ul: ought | 
To inf 2 ae a 7 —f this 88 is _ 1 3 be honourd with a pious Affection, and a fincere 
part of a Kation, a 1 e Saints be- onion, we being oblig d to honour and, ſhe w 
ing anciently recited in this part of the Church Ser- regard to the Relicks of Martyrs and Confeſſors. 
"CA NONS. The word comes from Canon, which 0 S ede e fo 
G | | , ur tl n 6 
ſigniſies a Rule; from whence ſeveral Authors are of]“ end that this Honour may terminate in Io Lond 
Opinion, chat a Canon is the ſame thing with a Regu- * and Maſter. Ir is our pleaſure rherefore, that the 
lar, being ſo call'd from the particular Obligarion he * Memory of Ulric be Conſecrated to the Honoyr of 
has to live . Others are of Opinion, thar| the Lord, and that it may ſerve to Celebrate his 
from Canon, as it ſigniſies a Penſion, or] praiſe for ever. | 


hema againſt thoſe who ſhall : 


| Solve mihi Canonem meum, i. e. Pay me my Penſion or of the Pope, of five Biſhops, 


tiquity, we ſhall find a 


'P nine Cardinal-Prieſts, and 
my Dividend. Some Authors are of Opinion, that ſome Deacons. Rt - 

there were no 2 ſpeaking, in Cathedral“ This is the firſt ſolemn Bull of Canonization ; for 
Churches, till the VIIlch Century: However, it can-| the Inftances of greater Antiquity, produc'd for the 
not be deny d, thar long before this time che Clergy | Canonization of St. Suitbert by Pope Leo III. and that 
were very numerous in a great many Cathedrals,where|of Sr. Abbo the Martyr by Adrian I. at the requeſt of 
they ſang Divine Service accord g ro the Modern | Offa King of che Mercians, at the latter end of the 
Cuſtom of the Canons. If we 7 farther up into An-|Eighth Cenrury. Theſe Inſtances, I fay, are Atteſted 

y © 


| Clergy ſertled in che by none bur Counterfeit Records; nay, the very 
Cathedral, with the Biſhop, from the Apoſtles time: Name of Canoni ation, in the Modern Senſe, is later 


This is thar which was call d Presbyterium, i.e. An|rhan rhe Tenth Century 


| and mention'd only in the 
Aſſembly conſiſting of the Biſhop and Prieſts, making Bull of Pope Alexander MI. for the Canonization of 
a kind of Senate ro Govern the Laity; therefore twas St. Edward the Confeſſor King of England, in the Year 
Decreed in a Council of Carthage, That the ob in 1161; for the Canonization of Thema: a Becket ſome. 
conjunction with his Clergy, ſhould Decide the Dif- Years after; and in a Letter of Ulric, Biſhop of Con- 
ferences ariſing in his Diocels. The Co of Car- tance, to Calyxtus II. in which he Sollicits for the Ca- 
dinals, who came in the place of the Clergy of the nonization of Biſhop Conrade. 5 

See of Rome, is a ſort of Image or Ys gy of | In the Primitive Church, rhe Name of Saint was 
the Old Cuſtom. Canons are either Setular or Regu- given to all Chriſtians in their Life time, and even af- 


lar; the latter are under Vows, and live in Common | ter their Death, when they died in the Communion of 


under the JuriſdiQion of an Abbor or Prior. Former- | the Church without falling under Pennance ; bur. a 
the Secular Canons, or Prebendaries, us d to eat ar | more particular regard was ſhew'd to thoſe who died 
fame Table, and live together in the ſame Cloy- upon the account of Reon theſe being call'd Mar- 
ſer, under the gr bo Direction, as we may ſee in rs of Feſus Chriſt, the EvidWe of the Fact, and the 
the Capitularies of Charlemagne, Lib. 1. Cap. 73. and | Teſtimony of the Faithful, cauſing that Veneration to 
likewiſe from St. Auguſtine, Serm. 1. Comm. vita Cle-| be paid to their Memory which their Conſtancy and 
ricorum. Stephen, Biſhop of Tournay, writing to the | Reſolution had deſerv'd. However, it belong'd to the 
Dean of Rheims, tells him, That this Church had kept Biſhops and Clergy ro make a Catalogue of thoſe who 
up to the Inſtitution of the Apoſtles, having ſtill rheir | merired this Honour, and to diſtinguiſh the pretended 
Refectory, and Dormitory in Common, in which, | Martyrs from the true: For this reafon St. Cyprian, in 
ſays he, ſhe was Majoribus SpeRaculum minoribus Docu-| his 97th Epiſtle, requires his Clergy ro be exact in 
mentum, amabils ſux, ad mirabils aliens. Beſide theſe | marking the Days upon which the Martyrs ſuffer d, to 
Canons, there are in ſome places Canoneſſes, eſpecially the end their Memory might be Celebrated with the 
in ſome Towns of Flanders, being formerly Founded| reſt of their Order. Thus, in Opratus, we find Lu- 
by an Earl of that Country. Theſe Women ſing Di- cilla reprov'd by the Archdeacon of Carthage, for fre- 
vine Service in the Quire like the Canons: Bur here! quent kiffing the Relick of a certain Perſon who was 
we are to obſerve, that none but the Abbeſs is under a reputed a Martyr, but not regularly acknowledg d a 
Vow of fingle Life, the reſt of em being ar liberty to, ſuch. The Councils of Laodicea, Carthage and Elvi- 
go off and ey: * Du Cainge Gloſſ. Lat. &c. ra, Ordain'd that great care ſhould be taken to make 
CANONIZATION, ranging a Perſon de-|a Diſtinction between che true and pretended Mar- 
ceas d in the Order of the Saints, with an allowance tyrs: And the Example of St. Martin of Tours, and 
to treat em with the ſame Reſpect and Application, |ſeveral other Biſhops, who diſſuaded the People from 
The firſt Inſtance of a ſolemn Canonization by the the Superſtitious Worſhip of Counterfeit Martyrs, ap- 
Pope is in the Xth Century, when Pope John XV.|parently ſhews chat it belong d to all the Biſhops ro de- 
paid this Ceremony to St. Ulrick, in the Year 995, at|clare what Martyrs ought to be ownd and publickly 
the Inſtance of Liutolphus Biſhop of Augsbourg. I ſhall( honour d. Beſides the Martyrs, in proceſs of time the 
ve the Reader the Inſtrument of Canonization . of Virgins and Anchorites was honour d, and 
awn up upon that Occaſion. John, Biſhop, Ser- ſo likewiſe was that of Biſhops, famous for their 
© Yant of the Servants of God; To all Archbiſhops, Sanctity; and, in ſhorr, all thoſe Perſons whoſe Ver- 
Biſhops and Abbots of France and Germany, Greet- tues were more than ordinarily remarkable in their 
ing, and Apoſtolical Benediction. Having held an Life-rime. The Names of all theſe were Inſerted in 
Allembly in the Lateran Palace on the laſt Day of the Dypricks, recited at the Altar, and they were ſtil d 
* ee John, the moſt Holy Pope, fitting with the | by the Name of the Saints and the Bleſſed, | * 
by iſhops and Prieſts, the Deacons, and other Clergy Every particular Church us'd to place, in this rank, 
„ ſanding, the moſt Reverend Liutolphus, Biſhop of | thoſe who had firſt propagated the Chriſtian Religion; 
 Augsbourg, riſing up, ſaid, Moſt Holy Biſhop, may | their Biſhops, and ſuch who had been eminent Exam- 
It pleaſe you and the reſt of the Reverend Biſhops| ples of Piery. Afterwards, there were Calendars and 
and Prieſts here preſent, to give leave to read in Martyrologies written of the Saints of ſeveral partt- 
Your preſence this Book in my Hand, concerning | cular Churches, which were diſpers'd by degrees all 


over 
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ſhop of Conſtance by Calyxtus IT. Hugh Biſhop of Grene- | are lar a Lu 
ro tobe are Nx of 0 | ſelf farther towards the 


| 35 by Eugenius III. Bur tis obſervable, that by 
555 


ordinary Character of Sanctity behind em; and upon 


expos d to the Veneration of the Faithful. Pope Alex- 


putation in the beginning of the XVIlth Century. He 


a ſlender Family, Which was afterwards rais d by Ca- 


produces rhe beſt fort of Wine, as does alto 1 do 
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over the Eaſtern and Weſtern parts of Chriſtendom, 
The Church of Rome, like che reſt, made Uſe of one 
of theſe Martyrologies, from which Ado rranſcribd | 
his, and afterwards took im that of Uſuardus ; bur it 
does not appear that before the Tenth Century, any 
Solemn Decrees were made at Rome,, or elſewhere, for 
the Cänonization of Faints. Tis true, chis Cuſtom 
was fully ſertled in the Eleventh Century, when ade. 
lardus, Paſchafius Ratbertus, St. Wibrod, Gerard Biſhop of 
Toul, and Wolfangus Biſhop of Rathbon, were Cano- 
niz d by ſeveral Popes. In the Twelfth, Peter de 485, 
nania was Canoniz d by. Pope Paſchal Il. Conrad: Bi- 


o 


He. Sturmius Abbot of Fulda; and the Emperor Kan. 


eſe two laſt Inſtances it appears, that the Solemnity 


Melons, Pomegranates, Oranges, Limons and Figs. 
As for Catrel, they have numerous Herds of Goats : 
Theyare likewiſe plentifully ſtock'd with Tortoiſes, 
and abundantly furniſh'd with Salt. The Sea-Port 
Towns are San Domingo, Ribera Grande, and San Ja- 
. The Iſland Mayo is of a round Figure, and af- 
Ba, abundance of Salt. Among the five latter Iflands 
of Cap--Verd, Ila do Sal. is the moſt Eaſtern, and is 
plentifally ſtock d wich Wild Horſes. St. Nicto's,', 
asd lies a great deal farther Weſtward, and is the 
largeſt. next San F,ago. Santa Luzia is much leſſer 
than the laſt, The Iſlands of S. Antony and S. Vincent 
are larger than Santa * 5 and the latter extends it 
| the North-Eaſt. Theſe Iſlands 

were firſt Diſcover d by Lews Cadmus to à Genoeſe, 
J. D. 1440, and ate now moftly Inhabited by Portu- 


\ 


of Canonizarion ought to be Peng regularly in a gueſe Banditti. — Dampier, Vol. 1.80 III. A Syſtem 


General Council, notwithſtanding it was then done by 

che Authority of the Church of Rome, with the Ad- 

vice of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops then in chat 
the IT 


Boring theſe two Centuries laſt mention d, the 
Merropolitans and Biſhops were not depriv'd of the 
Right to Declare ſuch Perſons Saints, as left an extra- 


the Declaring em ſuch, to cauſe their Bodies to be 


ander III. was the firſt that reſerv'd to himſelf the Ca- 
nonization of Saints, as a Matter of great moment; 
and afterwards Innocent III. aſſum d the ſame Privi- 
lege, ſo chat ſince that time, we do not read that the 
Bithops ſolemnly Canoniz d any Saints, altho' there 
were ſome who were generally reputed ſuch among 
the People. * Ellies du Pin New Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto- 
ry, Century X. See Henry VI. of England. 
CANTYRE. See KANTYRE. .. 
'CAPACCIO (Salio Ceftre) was a Perſon of Re- 


was born in Campagnia in the Kingdom of Naples, of 


paccio's Merits, He ſtudy d at Naples, and Letters 
agreeing very much with his Genius, he made an ex- 
traordinary progreſs that way. He Improv d himſelf 
in Philoſophy, in the Civil and Canon Law, and af- 
terwards read over the Poets and Hiſtorians. Being 
a Perſon of Note for his Learning and Parts, he was 
made Secretary to the Town of Naples. He was one 


of Geography, Ge. 


* A 


CAPICERITUS, che fame with Primic»riur, fo 


| calld, . becauſe he ſtood firſt in the Regiſter of the Ec- 


cleſiaſticks, as being rhe firſt in Dignity : As if one 
ſhould ſay, he was Primus or Caput in Cert, becauſe 
formerly they wrote upon Wax-Tables. From thence 
the Head of ſome Collegiate Churches is ſtill call'd 
Capicerius, In Gregory the Grear's Time, the Office of 
Primicerius was an Eccleſiaſtical Dignity, to which 
that Pope gave a confiderable Juriſdiction over the In- 
fetiour Clergy. This Primicerius had | likewiſe the 
Ordering of the Choir, that the Service might be re- 
gularly and decently perform d. He had likewiſe Au- 


thority to correct ſome of the Lower Clergy when they 
Miſbehaved themſelves, ahd to Inform the Biſhop if 
they proy'd Incorrigible. He that ſtood in the ſecond 


m2 


place in the Eccleſiaſtical Regiſter, was call d Secun- 
dicerius, i. e. Secundus in Cera. * R. Simon. 
CAPISUCCHI (Pau!) was an 1:alian of Figure 
in the XVIth Century, havipg run through a great 
many conſiderable Poſts and Imployments : He was 


Canon of the Vatican, Auditor of the Rota, Biſhop of 


Neocaſtre, Vicar-General of Clement VII. and Paul III. 
Vice-Legate of Umbria. He quieted the Diſtur- 
bances raisd at . and reduc'd the Town to the 
Pope's Obedience. He was no leſs ſucceſsful at Avig- 
non, under the Pontificate of Paul III. for by his Con- 
duct, and the ſtrength of his Character, he broke the 
Factions in that Government, and brought the People 
to a temper of Loyalty and Submiſſion. This Copi- 


of thoſe that had rhegyeareſt ſhare in ſetting up the ſucchi was pirch'd upon by Clement VII. ro Examine 


Academy of the Ori. Francs de la Rovere, Duke of 
U:þbin, got him to take care of the Education of the 
Prince his Son ; and while he was employ'd in this 
buſineſs, he wrote moſt of his Works. He died in 
1631. His Works are, Tratato del Impreſe. I! Sc- 
cretario, prediche Quadrajecimali, Il Principe. Hiſto- 
ria Puteolana, Hiſtoria Napolitana, Sc. * Lorenzo 
Crafſo Elog, de Huom Leter, P. I. 3 
CAPE LAN CO is upon the Main of Mexico, 
and lies in the Northern Latitude of nine Degrees fifty 
ſix Minutes. A League within the Cape, and at the 
entrance of the Bay, the Soil is very rich, and pro- 
duces large Trees and very rank Graſs. From the 
bottom of this Bay, tis but 4 or 15 Leagues to the 
Lake 1 1 on the North- Sea Coaſt. Dam- 
ier, Vol. I. | | 
: CAPE-VERD (the Iſlands of) There are ten of 
them, firuated ſeveral Degrees off from Cape-Verd in 
Africh ; from whence they are ſo called. They take 
abour five Degrees of Longitude in breadth, and 
bf Se as many of Latitude in their length, viz. from 
near 14 to the 19th Degree Northern Latitude. The 
Names of em, according to the Order of Situation 
from South ro North, are Brava, Ila do Fuego, San 


and make his Report of that Nice and Important Af- 
fair which concern'd the Divorce of Henry VIII. He 
was then Dean of the Rota, and it appears by the 
Collection of his Deciſions, that he was not at all fa- 
yourable to the King of, England; for in two of his 
Determinations he pretends ro ſhew, that this Prince 
had incurr d the Cenſures of the Church, for getting 
himſelf Divorc'd from Catharine of Spain, and for 
Marrying another Woman, notwithſtanding the Pro- 
hibition of the Holy See, and therefore, that Catharine 
of Spain ought. to be reſtor'd to her firſt Station and 
Quality. He publiſh'd ſeveral very uſeful Conſtitu- 
tions, occaſion d by the Diſturbances of Perugia and 
Avignon, and relating to the Government where he 
was Vice-Legate, and to the Clergy of his Dioceſs. 
He died at Rome in 1539, being ſixty Years of Age, 
and was bury d with his Family, which was conſide- 
rable. * Palavic. Hiſtor. del. Concil. lib, 2. cap. 17. 
Biblioth. Ramana proſp. Mandeſii. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
CAPISUCCHI (Raymond) made a Cardinal by 
Pope Innocent XI. in 1681, was Son to Paul Capiſucchi 
Marqueſs of Puy-Catin : He turn d Dominican at four- 
teen Years of Age, and taught Philoſophy publickly 


at Rome. Innocent X. made him Secretary to the Con- 


Jago, Ila do Mayr, Bona Viſta, Ila do Sal, San Niche- | gregartion of the Index Expurgatorius ; and in the Year 


lac, Santa Luzia, San Vicente, and Santa Antonio, The 
five firſt lie out a great deal farther towards the South 
chan the reſt, and are of a ſmall compaſs except San 
Jago. The Iſland of Brava is the moſt Weſtern, and 


Fuego, i. e. the Iſle of Fire, which is not far diſtant 


1654, he made him Maſter of the Sacred Palace, which 


Office was taken from him by Alexander VII. And 
was thought this Diſgrace would have gone farther, 
bur the Pope perceiving him Innocent, his Diſplea- 
ſure blew over. This Capiſucchi wrote Centroverſie 
Theologice, Scholaſticc, Morales, Dogmarice, Scriptura- 


from Brava on the Eaſt. The Iſland of an Fe, or ies, ad mentem Divi Thome Aquinats Reſolute. Ap- 
St. James, extending it ſelf farther towards the North- | pendices ad Controverſias Supradiftas, Vita Beati Fohan- 
nx Chifii, Cenſura ſeu Votum ad Librum de Cultu © 
Voncratione Sanctorum Veters Teſtementi, Diſcurſus de 
% Virtutum in Sancti Cancnizands requiſite, _ 

1eur 


Eaſt, is the Jargeſt and moſt populous gf all thoſe of 
Cape-Verd ; tis ſurrounded with Momnains, but the 
Valleys bring forch good ſtore of Grapes, Sugar, Kice, | 
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eur Baſnage obſerves that this Capiſucchi approv d che 


Biſhop of Condem's Expoſition, notwichſtanding it was 
eontrary to his own Opinion. Examen des Methods 
Propostes par Meſſieurs d'] Aſſemblee du Charge de France 
en  Amite,1632. Dr. Wales Expoſition of the Doctrine 
of rhe Church of England, Ic. Preface. Bayle Diction. 
FFF „ e 
0 APUA (Peter de) born at Amalphi, a Town in 
the Kingdom of Naples. Celeſtine III. made him Car- 
dinal- Deacon in 1193, and afterwards employ'd him 
in three Legations. He was firſt ſent Legate to the 
Kingdom of Naples, afterwards into Lombardy z and 
laſtly, which was his moſt confiderable Imployment, 
to Poland, where he was ſo fortunate as to Reform a 
great many Abuſes, but was in danger of his Life for 
attempting rhe ſame thing in Bohemia. He run no 
leſs riſque at Plaiſance in Italy, for paſſing through 
this Town in his Return to Rome, he was ſeiz d by a 
parcel of Soldiers, who fore d him to give em Money 
ro get out of their Hands. The Pope was very angry 
at this Outrage, and becauſe thoſe by whom it was 
committed were not brought to — puniſhment 
by the Magiſtrate, he laid the Town under an Inter- 
dict, and put the Biſhop under the Juriſdiction of the 
Archbiſhop of Ravenna. Afterwards Innocent III. ſent 
Peter de Capua Legate into France, ro negotiate a 
Iruce between the Kings of France and England, and 
having ſucceeded in this Affair, he preach'd up a 
Croiſade or Expedition to the Holy Land, and conven d 
a Synod of Biſhops at Dijon, upon rhe Caſe of the Di- 
vorce between # . the Auguſt, and Engelberge his 
lawful Queen. And here Peter, with the Advice of 
theſe Prelates, put the Kingdom, under an Interdi# ; 


which Sentence notwithſtanding Was not Executed, 


becauſe the King appeal'd ro the Pope. This Peter, 
upon his rerurn ro Rome, was made Cardinal-Prieſt by 
Pope Innocent, who afterwards ſent him Legate in the 
famous Eaſtern Expedition, where the Latines took 
Conſtantinople from the Greeks. Cardinal Capua ha- 
ving continu'd ſome Years in the Eaſt, came back to 
Rome and died in the Year 1208, * Craconius, Cro- 
mer, Roger Hoveden. Dupleix Hiſtoire de France. Au- 
bery Hil . o m Yoo et 
CARACCIOLI, Grand Seneſchal or High Stew- 
ard of Naples, was the firſt great Lord of his Family, 
tho' a Gentleman born : He made his Forrune ar rhe 
Court of Jane II. Queen of Naples. Indeed, he was 
too much her Favourite, che Correſpondence between 
em being by no means Honourable. | Being thus poſ- 
ſeſs d, to a ſcandalous degree, of the Queen's Affections, 


Trade almoſt to themſelves. 


niards, with whom the Dutt have a very profitable 

em They carry hither all 
ſorrs of European Commodities, eſpecially Uinen! and 
make vaſt Returns in Silver and Cacao. Dampier's 
New Voyage round the World, Vol. J. 


CARDAN (Jerome) His Life is mentiofid-in the 
firſt Volume of this Book: But here, by way of Sup- 


plement, it may not be improper to remark, That 
notwithſtanding the Imputation of Scepticiſm which 
has been thrown upon him, he ſeems to Fea been go- 
vern'd by Principles of Religion; for in his own Life, 
written by himſelf, he-rells us, he refus'd a confide- 
rable Penſion at the King of Denmark's Court, be- 
cauſe he could nor well accept the proffer without 
changing his Religion. He likewiſe declares, that he 
declin'd revenging himſelf, Des ob venerationem, out of 
regard to God Almighty, notwithſtanding he was ve- 
ry warm and reſenting in his remper. Further, he 
rakes notice thar he relies d a conſiderable Sum of Mo- 
ney from King Edward VI. becauſe he would not own 


his new Title of Head of the Church. , He was very an- 


gry with Pohbius for denying the Apparitions of Spi- 
rits, and ſuch other Antiſceprical 2 of 25 
Heathens. And laſtly, There's nothing more ſolid 
and ſerious than his Reflections in the 22d Chapter of 
his Life, where he gives an account of his Piery and 


Religion. When am alone, ſays he, I am moſt 


in the Company of choſe 1 love, i. e. of God and 


« my good Angel. Hos, dim ſolus ſum, contemplor, 
Immenſum bonum, Sapientiam Æternam, Lucy pure 


en ry & Authorem, Gaudium verum in nobu, ubi 
periculum non eſt, ne nos deſerat; veritati fundamentum, 
Amorem volunt arium, Authorem omnium, qui beatus ſt 
in ſeipſo & Beatorum omnium Tutela ac defiderium : 
Fuſtitia profundiſſima ſeu Altiſſima, mortuos curans, & 
viventium non oblitus. Spiritus autem Mandato illius 
me defendens, Miſericors, conſultor bonus, & in Adverſis 


Auæiliator & Conſolator: Further, Cardan wrote a 


Book concerning the Immortality of the Soul; tho}, 


after all, it muſt not be deny d, but thar there are 
ſome ill Doctrines ſcatter d here and there in his 
Works. For Inſtance, Julius Scaliger cites ſome paf - 
ſages out of Cardar's Book of the Immortality of the 
Soul, when he fills into the ſcandalous Principles of 


Averroes. Here, ſays Scaliger, Cardan affirms, That 


chere is but one fingle Underſtanding in the Regions 
under the Moon ; and thar'this Underftanding, which 


is Humane no otherwiſe than as the Matter of Hu- 
mane Bodies is diſpos d to receive it; this Underſtan- 


ding, I ſay, making an Impreſſion upofi Humane Bo- 
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he began to grow haughty and intriguing, and by his] dies, and entering into em, pray. cen in a capacity of 
Miſbehaviour, made himſelf hated by > Lady: that had |exercifing the Functions of R 

a great Intereſt with the Queen. Some ſay, he was Underſtanding likewiſe makes a Viſit to Brutes, and 
fo ſingularly Inſolent, as to treat the Queen with groſs|hovers about em, but their Matter and Organs being 


Language, and give her a Cuff on the Ear, for deny- too groſs and 3 it cannot penetrate 


ing him the Principality of Salerno. He was ſuſpected |rheir Bodies fo as to act within em; for rhis reaſon it 
to have been concern d in a practice againſt the State, |enlighrens the infide of Humane Nature, but can on- 


for 'rwas he that put Alphonſus, King of Arragon, upon |ly make ſome faint glimmerings and imperfect impreſ- 


the fancy of returning to Naples ; from whence he re- ſions upon Brutes. This is all the difference that Car- 
tir d, only becauſe he could nor ſeize and carry off |dan'makes between Humane Underſtanding, and the 


Queen Fane his Adoptive Mother. Tis eafie to 'ima-|Reſemblances of the Faculty in other Animals. From 


gine what an averſion the Queen had afterwards for |whence it evidently follows, that the Soul of Man has 
uch an ungrateful Son; however, Caraccioli endea- |no eſſential Advantage over that of Brutes, the Hu- 
vour d to get che Kingdom of Naples for this extraor-{mane privilege 8 this, That cheir Bodies 
dinary Prince. His Plor was ſmok d, and to prevent] are work d up finer than thoſe of other Animals; 


it from taking place, the Court pretended to have a] which Principles, in the conſequence, undermine the 


great Confidence in him. This Artifice brought him] Immortality of the Soul. Scaliger obſerves further, 

to the Queen's Palace, who, by the Advice of a Lady | That Cardan us d to borrow ſome of theſe Sceptical 
er Favourite, Order'd him to be put ro Death in Doctrines from Pomponatus, Auguſtinus Niphus, &c. 

Auguſt 1432. * Brantome vie des Dames Illuſtres. 


| * and mentions ſeveral things to his own Diſadvantage. 
CARACCOs, a Country upon the Continenr{ By his Account of himſelf, it appears he was a Perſon of 
in America, about four days Sail from Salt- Tortuga; it] great Singularity: He mentions abundance of prodi- 
affords the Cacao-Tree in great plenty. The chief, gious things relating to the future Accidents of his Life, 

own in this Country is call'd Caraccos; ir ſtands a which made him believe that, like Socrates, and ſome 
good way within the Land, and is a large and weal- other great Men, he was under the Direction of a 
thy Place. And to be particular, tis reckon'd three] particular Genius; tho, at other times, he is laid to 
times as big as Corunna on the Groin. The principal] doubt of ſuch an extraordinary Conduct. However, 
Town upon the Coaſt is Ia Guiare, tis without Walls, | he reports, with a great Air of Aſſurance, ſome — 
bur defended by a good Fort. It ſtands about four or of himſelf which are altogerher unuſual: Firſt, He 

ve Leagues to the Weſtward of Cape-Blanco, and is | declares he could fall imo a Trance or Extaſie when 
about twenty Leagues diſtant from the Lake call d La- | he had a mind tot. Secondly, He could ſee what he 
Zuna de Venezuela, This Country belongs to the Spa- pleas d. Thirdly, That every ching chat was to hap- 


pen 


aſon. That the ſame 


| but his way was to conceal his Authors. Cardan 
2 ad An. 432. Mariana, lib. 29, Bayle Diction. ſeems to write his Life with a great deal of Sincerity, 
Hiſtor, | 7 7 8 
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ral Poems, printed 


Menths, about 53 Years of Age. 


but he is famous for a Chronicon, of which he was not 


the performance conſiſted of three Books ; The two O1 hey. | 
frſt begin with the Creation of the World, and end} fies and Singularity, chat he thought em hardly worth 

at the Incarnation of our Saviour; The thitd Book, | 
which makes the ſecond Part, reaches from Augyſfws| upon as formidable Enemies. They. were Men, he 


Ae 


mana. 


— 


CAR 


en to him was repreſented in his Dreams. And, 
Fourcbly: That by certain marks, which ſhor out up- 
on his nails, he could predict the 9 his 

rune. In general, if any ching lucky was to happen, 
the rokens were white ; if diſaſtrgus, b 


could likewiſe diſtinguiſn them farther hy the diffe- He was likewiſe Conftirured one of His 


juality of his For- Savay, mo and with che States of Holand, In 


land. He was Knighted in 1610, and afterwards 


perform d ſeveral Ambaſſies at the Courts of Venice 


7 


King Charles I. time, he was made Baron of hnber- 


He! Caum in Sarry, and Viſcount Dorchefier in Daw dſbive, 


Heſties 


rent Fingers they appear d upon: * to the circum- Principal Secretaries of State; in. which Office he con- 


of Honour and Diſgrace, Riches or Poverty, 


tinued till his Death. He was a Perſon that under. 


Je, He is juſtly condemn'd. for his preſumption in ſtood the Languages very well, and was likewiſe well 
Calculating the Nativity of our Bleſſed Saviour tho, [acquainted with the Laws, Cuſtoms and Strength of 
is Naudeus obſerves, ſeveral orhers have done ir before | moſt Governments in Europe. He was a Stateſman 


him, as Albumazar, Albertus Magnus, Petrus de Allia- 


co, and Tiberius Ruſſilianus Sextus f Calabria, who 


livd in the Pontificate of Leo X. Tis ſaid that tus 
Aftrological Predictions were frequently made good 
by the event; however, he is fo 47 ous as to con- 
feſs, that the Principles of this Art 


1 ail'd in the paſſa- 
yes of his own Life. * Cardan. de Vita propria: Sca- 
iger, Exercit. 307, Ge. Naudeus Apolegje des Grands 
Homes, Cardan de Rerum varietate, lib. 8. Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor. „ ne 

Ts "ah diftant from London 123 Miles. 
oe Vol. | 

CARE WN (Richard) Son of Thoma Carew by Eli- 


of great Abilities, yet did not ſpin his Poliricks ſo fine 
as to prejudice his Morals, having rhe Character of a 
Perſon of great Juſtice and Probiry. He died in 1631. 
His Works are, Balance pour Poſer en Toute equite & 
Droicture ia Harangue faite n\'Apucre en U Aſſemblte des 
Huſtres & Puiſſans Seigneaurs Meſſcigneurs, les Etats 
generaux des Provinces Unies, du Pas Bas, &c. Ha- 
rungur fait an Counſeile de Meſſieurs les Eſtats gener aulæ 
des Provmees Unies Touchant le Diſcord & les Troubles de 
Egliſe, & la Police, Cauſes pat la Doctrine d Arminius. 
| Oftober 1617, printed with the former. Beſides thefe 
Speeches, he has ſeveral Letters extant inthe Cabala, or 
Seriaia Sacra: Several Letters to George Duke of Buck- 
ingbam, in Cabala or Myſteries of State, printed Lon- 


zabeth Edgcombe his Wife, was extracted from an an- ing 


ient and conſiderable Family at Eaſ- Anthony in Corn- 
wall; he was born about the middle of the XVIth 


Century. Sir Henry Spelman. gives him à great Cha- 
racter for his Ingenuity, Prop and Learning. Te 


wrote the Survey of Cornwall, for which be is much 
commended by the Learned Cambden. * Cambden 


8 " 


Britan. in Cormwal, Athen. Oxon. 


| CAREY (Thone) younger Son of Sir Robert Carg, 


don 1654: And ſeveral French and Larine Letters to 
the Learned Gerard Jo. Voſſius, printed with Vs 
Letters. * Athen, Oxon. 

' CARLSTADT, a Town in Croatia, fituate on 
the River Marcenitza, near the Frontiers of Carniola, 
and lies twenty Miles South from the River Drave ; 
tis the Capital of * Imperial Croatia, and took its 
Name from Charles Archduke of Auſtria, who fitſt or- 
der d the fortifying of it in 1579. Tis a ſtrong place, 


was born in the latter end of the XVIth Century, was 
educated. in Exeter College in Oxford. He had the 
Character of a very Ingenious Poet, and wrote ſeve- 
Tifperſed in ſeveral Books. Upon 

the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1642, he adber'd 
to the Intereſt of King Charles I. to whom be was 
Groom of the Bed-chamber. Upon the Murder of 
that Prince he fell ſick with grief, and died in a few; 
| * Athen. Oxon. 
CARION (Fobn) Mathematick Profeſſor at Franc- 
fort upon the Oder. He! was born in Buer ichheim in 
German. He publiſn d his Epbemerides, which begins 
at 1536; and reach to 1350. He likewiſe publiſn d 
another Book, Entiral'd, PraRtice. Aſtrolegice. Theſe 
two Pieces did him no great Service in his Reputation, 


rhe Author. It ſeems Cariom had ſtruck out the Plan, 
and fill'd it up in ſonic meaſure, but ſending it to Mc- 
landkbon to be Revisd by him, Melanttbon thought 
roper to melt it quite down, and caſt it new in a 
Mould of, his on; however, he was. ſo civil as to 


let it be publiſh'd in Carion's Name. This Book be- Leg 


ing much valued by che Proteſtants, it may nat be 
amiſs ro give ſome farther account about the Hiſtory 
and Progreſs of it. We are to underſtand then, chat 
Melanc hom wrote it firſt in High Durch; 'rwas after- 
wards tranſlated by another Hand. into Latins, Nie. 
lanki hon perceiving the Book ſold very well, public d. 
a. new Latine Tranſlation of his own in 1558, with ſe⸗ 


and always well furniſh'd with a good Garriſon and 
Stores, maintain d at rhe charge of thoſe of Carniola, 
upon che ſcore of its being their Bulwark againſt the 
Turks, * A New Syſtem of Geography, &c. 

* CARMARTHEN, from Londen a hundred 
and: fifry ſix Miles. See Vol. IJ. 5 
' CARNEADES, a famous Greek Philoſopher : 
He is ſaid to have founded the third Sect of the Aca- 
demicks, tho', to your properly, his Semimems are 
the ſame with the ſacond; for abating a little ſoftning 
in the pa, which was only to impoſe upon 
People's Underſtandings, and to leſſen the Imputation 
of Subverting rhe Principles of Science, abating this, 
I ſay, he was as great a Champion for Scepriciſm as 
Arcefilas. For thus the progreſs of this way of Diſpu- 
ting is mention d by Tully : This: Philoſophical Method of 
arguing, lays he, againſt ever thing, and prencuncing 
Dogmatically upon nothing, being begun by Socrates, car- 
5d on by Arceſilas, reinforc'd by Carneades, has been kepr 
up to oun time. This great Orator in his firſt Book de 

bus, look d upon Carnendes as the greateſt Ad ver- 
ſary he had to deal with in ſertling To Principles of 
Juſtice 3 for Twly aſſerts, with a great deal of Reaſon, 
that things are . Nature, and not hy Inſtitution, 
I. e, There ate ſeveral Actions which a Man is oblig d 
ta do antecedently to the Obligation of the Municipal 
Laws of his Country ; and tho he was to ſuffer no 
legal puniſhment for the Omiſſion of em. Theſe 


veral Additions. Two Years after twas Teprinted by Principles, he takes notice, would go down well 
him, with the Enlargement of a ſecond Fart: Now enough wich the Platoniſtu, Peri pateticls and Stoicks : 


Ceſar to Charlemagne excluſively. After the Death of 
Melan&thon, Peucer, his Somin-Law, carry d on the 
Work further; and, in 1562, publiſn d a fourth Book, 
which taking its Riſe at Charlemagne. cames down'to, 
Frederick I. About three Vears after he publith'd a, 
fifth Book, which ends at the Death of che or 
Maximilian, An. 15 19. In 1%, he reprinted the 
whole Chronicon together, both what was performed 
by Melancihon and himſelf, *, Peucer Epiſt, Dedicat. 
Chroniei Carions, Bayle Diction, Hiſtor, Melchior Adam 
in Vin Bbileſo 8 | T4 1 
CARLETON. (Dudley) Son of Anthony Carleton 
of Baldwin Brightwell in Oxfordſpire Eſq; born in 1573, 
was admitted Student of | Chriſt-Church, and took the. 
Degrees in Arts. He went Secretary to Sir Ralph Min- 


4 


And as for the Epicureans; they were ſo fulbof Whim- 


the conſidering; but Zrcefils and Carneades, he look d 
ſaid, chat laid on ſtrong Colours, and puſh'd hard in 


he Defence of their Miſtake. Further, Carnendes routed 


he Stoiclhʒ intirely upon the point of Religion, and 
ewd the fabulouſneſs and abſurdity of the Pagan 
dyſtem;: His Reaſoning: likewiſc againſt Apolo's Ora- 
cles had an Air of probability; be aſſerted this pre- 
tended Divinity could not foretel future Events, unleſs 
they depended upon neceſſary Cauſes. And therefore 
he concluded, he could not foretel the Parricide of 
Oedigus, becauſe was a contingent Action, and lay 
in the Management of his Will: For this reaſon, twas 
impracticahle Apollo ſhould know he would kill his Fa- 
ther, far future Events cannot be penetrated with any 
certainty; without the knowledge of all the Efficient 
Cauſes of an Action. He is ſaid, by Plutnreb, to be 


þ 


wed, King James L Ambailader, to the States of Hol-, 


the. Author. off this lively: Sentence; Lt Kings Chile 
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dren learn nothing well except Riding the Great Horſe.| Elder, Earl of Pembroke, Founded a 


That Preceptors generally flatter em; and thoſe that Di- 
pute with them in any Exerciſe, leave them the Advantage 
on purpoſe : But à Horſe is ſo ſincere and impartial an 
Animal, that ler People be Rich or Poor, Subject or 
Sovereign, down they go, unleſs they fit ſure and 
handſomly. His being ſaid to ſucceed Chryſippus is a 
miſtake, for Chryſippus was a Stoick. * Tully de Na- 
tura Deorum, lib. 30 & alib. Diogenes Laertius. Plu- 
tarch. de Diſcrim. Adulat. Amici. Bayle Diction. 
H: 07. n N » 7 ; | 2 
0 ARM ATH, the Name of a famous Impoſtor, 
who, according to ſome Hiſtories, was born at Hama- 
dan-Car math, from which he took his Name; tho 
other Hiſtorians will have this Name to have been gi- 
ven him becauſe he was little and ill ſnap d, which, is 


the meaning of the word Carmath in Arabick. Hel * 


was the Author of a Sect that ſtruck at the very foun- 
dation of Mahometam{m, and which made ſo great a 
progreſs in the Dominions of the Caliphs, rhat they 
were almoſt wholly Proſelyted in a little me. | 
This Man began to appear in the Year of Our Lord 
391, was a Perſon of great Diſcipline and Auſterity, 


and taught, Thar inſtead of Praying five times a Day rable in hy Faculty he ſettled at Rome, where his 


as the Muſſulmen, God commanded the People ro Pray 
fifty. This Doctrine he practis d upon his Followers, 
who neglected their buſineſs to ſtrain up to it. This 
See fed upon many things forbidden by Mahomet s 
Law); believ'd the good Angels the Directors of all 


their Actions, and the Devils to be their Enemies. f the Meaſures iri the Council of B/, ſent Fehn Care 


They turn d all the Precepts of the Mahometan Law 
into Allegory, affirming that Prayer was but a Sym- 
bol of Obedience paid to the Imaum, or chief of their 
Sect, whom they call'd Maaſſum, i. e. The Preſerv d of 

God. And inſtead of the tenth of their Goods which 
the Mahometans give to the Poor, they laid aſide the 

fifth Part for their Imaum. They look d upon Faſting 
only as a ſign of that Silence and Secreſy which ought 
to he us d towards Strangers which were not of their 


cleſiaſtical Cauſes. 


L Priory in rhis 

Town. * Cambden Brizan, __ . "Ls 
CARTOPHY LAX, the Name of an Officer of 
the Church of Conſtantinople, as appears by the Cara- 
logue of Offices in this Church. This Perſon, as the 
Catalogue obſerves, ſtands at the Door of the Rails 
when the Euchariſt is Adminifter'd, and gives notice 
to the Prieſts to comè to the Holy Table. He Repre- 
ſents the Patriarch upon the Bench, and Tries all Ec- 
| e keeps the Marriage-Regiſters, 
Afﬀiſts at the Conſecration of Biſhops, Preſents the 
Biſhop Ele& at that Solemnity, as he does likewiſe all 
other Subordinate Clergy, Priors and Abbors. This 
Cartophylax, or Keeper of the Charters or Records of 
the Church, has lomething in his Office which reſem- 
bles the old Bibliothecarius, or Library-Keeper of Rome. 
Father Simon. | 


CARVAIALL Goln) Cardinal, Biſhop of Pla- 
centia in Spain, was one of the moſt eminent Prelates 
of his time, and did great Services to the See of Rome; 
he was born at Trugillo in Andaluſia, He began his 
Studies very early, and apply'd himſelf particularly 
to the Civi Canon Law, and being very conſide- 


Merit ſoon procur'd him good bufineſs ; for it was 
not lon before he was made Auditor of the Rota, and 
ſoon after Governour of Rome. Pope Eugenius IV. 
having ar this time occaſion for a Man that could em- 
barraſs the Germans, and, prevent em from purſuing 


vaiall thither, who, appearing in 1441, ar the Diet of 
Mentz, argued there with ſo much Force and Elocu- 
tion, that he carry d = Point, and made his Reaſons 
ſeem unanſwerable. Upon his return to Rome, he had 
Orders to take a ſecond Journey into Germany, hayi 

Thomas de Sarzano, afterwards Pope Nicholas V. 5 
in Commiſſion with him: In which buſineſs, havi 


| Sect. Laftly, They beliey'd rheir Fidelity to their 
Imaum was ſignify d by that Command which forbids 


Fornication; inſomuch, that thoſe, who reveal'd he | he 


Myſteries of their Religion, and did not pay a blind 


rform'd all thar Eugenius deſir d he made em both 
Ardinals in the Year 1446. This Pope died the 
Year after, and Pope Nicholas V. ſucceeded. him. 
This Pope ſent Carvaj al, Legate into Germany, where 

e put the buſineſs relating to Benefices into good Or- 


der. From hence he travell'd into Bohemia, where 


Obedience to this High Prieſt, became guilry of a 
Crime call'd ⁊inah by the Muſſulmen, which ſignifies 


having confuted the moſt Learned of Fohn Huſs's Fol- 


Adultery or Fornication. They flouriſh d by the ſuc- 
ceſs of their Arms and Miſſionaries for ſome time, but 
eing expell d. Arabia by the Baridians, thoſe of em 
who afterwards made an Inſurrection about Aleppo and 
elſewhere had no Followers. f 


CARPENTER (Nathanael) B. D. and Dean 


lowers, he was in * _of loſing, his Life by a cu- 
mult of the People, who were enrag'd to find cheit 


Champions pafffd. Underthe Pontificate of Calixrw Il. 


he was ſent Legate into Germany and Hungary, and was 
Inſtrumental in gaining the great Victory which the 
Chriſtians, got againſt the Turks in Fuly 1456. This 


of in the Kingdom of Leland, Son of John 


Cardinal did nor return to Rome till the Pontificate of 


Pius II. He was Legate 22 times, which, is. an argu- 


Carpenter Rector of Hatherley, in the County of Devon. 
He was Educated at Oxford, being. admitted in Ed- 
monds-Hall, and, in the Year 1607, elected Fellow 
of Exeter-College. He was a Man of conſiderable 
Parts; for the improvement of which, his Induſtry 

was by no means wanting, which made him Eminenr 
in ſeveral, Branches of Learning, as Mathemaricks, 
Phyſicks, Poetry, Geography and Divinity. He di- 


ment of his ſufficiency, and the value the Popes had 
for him. He died at Rome, December 1496. This 
Cardinal being made Biſhop of Placentia, refus'd to be 


tranſlated to any other See. * Platina in Nich. V. 


& Cal, III. Gobelin in Comment. Pii II. Spondan. in 
Annall. Ciaconius, &c, | | Fl 


CARY (Lucius) See Faulkland, Viſcount. 


ed at Dublin in 1 633. His Works are, Philoſophia Li- 


bera triplics Exercitationum decade propoſita, in which 
the Author juſtifies the going off from ancient Errors 


CASA N. Se CAZA N. Vol. IJ. 
CASCHAW. See CASSO VIE, Vol. I. 


CASIMIR (7obn) Son to Frederick II. Eleftor 


Palatine, was Educated in France, where he appear d 


in Philoſophy, tho' never ſo-ftrongly recommended by 
Authoruy, and rallies thoſe Philoſophers who Idoliz'd 
Ariſtotle, and took all his Notions upon Content, Geo 


ro be à Perſon of an extraordinary Genius. When he 
came off his Trayels, no Perſon was more forward and 
enterprizing in the Field than himſelf. He made two 


graphy delineated forth in two Books, containing the 
Spherical and Topical Parts thereof © In the latter part 
of this Treatiſe be prerends to prove, that People 
born in a hilly Country are for the moſt part more 
Martial and Generous than thoſe in the Champion; 
out whether the Mountains of his own Devonſhire 
might not pre-ingage his Philoſophy to this fancy, is 
4 queſtion, * He likewiſe publiſhd a ſmall Volume, 
nritufd, Achitophel, ot, The Picture of a wicked Poli- 
FICLan, in three Parts. Laſtly, This Author wrote a 
Treatiſe of Opricks, which had it been correctly prin- 
ted, would have been a valuable Piece. The Author 
of Athene O xonienſis gives this Character of him: 
Thar for his narufal Endowments of Knowledge, 
Reaſon, Judgment and Wiſdom, he ſeem'd to have 
bur few Equals. * Fuller's Morthies. Athen. Oxon. 
CARTMELL, a little Market- Town in Lanca- 


Expeditions to aſſiſt the Reform d in France, the firſt 
was in 1568, and the other in 1575. After his Fa- 
ther's Death, he entertain d thoſe Calviniſts that were 
expell d by his Brother Lewa the Elector, with the 
ſame Courreſy he had formerly receiv d the French 
Exiles that were driven out of their Country after the 
Pariſian Maſſacre. When the Form of Agreement was 
publiſh'd at Francfort by the Ubiquitarians in 1577, he 
joyn'd with the Deputies of ſeveral Foreign Churches 
in Remoinſtrating againſt the Severity of that Scheme. 
This Remonſtrance was Entitul d, Chriſtiana Admoni- 


tio de Libro Concordie, Soon after this he travell'd into 


Holland, and from thence into England, where Queen 
Elizabeth gave him the Garter. In the Year 1588, 
he took the Field for Gebharh Archbiſhop of Cologne: 
Being inform'd of rhe Death of his Brother he re- 


ſhire, 192 Miles from London, P/ilam Mareſchal the 


gels ome, 208 rook ths ee Hi 
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rine Daughter to Charles IX. King of Sweden. After 


peror's Prifoner) granted him, a Convention being 


"_— f. ge and was a great Benefactor to her Fa- 


his laſt Book. Thoſe that make him live in the Reign 


CAS 


CAS 


3s G to his Nephew. Soon aft r, he chas d | 


the Lutherans out of the Palatinate, after having al- 
low'd em a Conference between Gryneus and the Lu- 
theran Miniſters, which laſted nine days together at 
Heidelburyg, There was likewiſe another Conference 
afterwards, between the Calviniſtical Divines and 
thoſe of Nittemburg, held at Marbeck. He died in 
the Year 1592. Thuan. lib. 66. ® Hoffman, Pareus, 


C. | : 

CASIMIR, Son of Frederick Marqueſs of Bran- 
denburgh, began the Branch of the Family of Culme. 
When he was but ten Years old, he was made Canon 
of Mirtzburgb; and in 1 594; be was recommended 
by the Emperor for the Electorate of Menez. In 
1506, he artack'd the Noremburghers, and cut off a 
great many of em as 3 were coming home from a 
Feſtival in the Neighbourhood: In the Venetian War 
in 1516, he held fof the Emperor, and was after- 
wards Charles Vth's Ambaſſador at his Election at 
Franefort. In 1525, he ſuppreſs d the Inſurrection of 


the Boors, cutting off a great many of em by char- 


ging em with his Horſes In 1526, he held a Provin- 
cial Diet with his Brother George at Onohigac, where, 
by reaſon of the Decree of the Aﬀembly ab Spire, they 
made ſeveral Regulations concerning the Exerciſe and 
State of Religion till the meeting of a Gouncil. At 
terwards he was made King Ferdinand's General in 
Hungary, againſt Johannes Scepus, in which Command 
he died of a Difſentery in 1927. * Hoffman. 


* CASIMIR I, Son of Wartiſlaus, Head of the 
Branch of Weſtern Pomerania. Having expell d Hen- 


75 Leo, whoſe Vaſſal he was, was created Duke by 
Frederick Barbaroſſa, at the Camp at Lubec, and had 
the Right of Seſſion in the Imperial Diets granted him. 
This happen d in 1181. ,* Heffmann. @ 

CASIMIR V. Son of Bopi/laus V. which Bo- 
giſlaus was Head of the Family of Eaftern Pomerania. 


Caſimir was Edvcared in the Court oß Poland, and, th Iver Coqu: | | 
Eanftion with his Brothers, carry d on the Wat 100 Miles from Cagliari to the North, 88 from Oriſ- 
againſt the Forces of the Croiſade: Being at the Siege N ; 
of a Caſtle, where he confmMnded for Lews King of the Archbiſhop of Saſſars. 


Hungary, he was flain by the Gariſon in 1377. and 
was ſucceeded by his Brother Barnimus V. * Hoff 
Man, | „ 2 

| CASIMIR VII. Son of Eric II. Duke of Weſtern 
Pomerania, ſucceeded his Brother Warti/laus X. and 
had for his Succeſſor Bogiſlaus X. eall'd the Great, 
Prince of all Pomerania, and ſole Heir of the Family, 
He died in 16065. * l | | 

. CASIMIR (ohn) third Son of John I. Duke of 
Deuxponts, was Brother to Fobn II. who ſucceeded 
his Father. This Caſimir, in 1615, marry'd Cathe- 


which, he liv'd ſomerimes in Sweden, and ſometimes 
in Germany, for the moſt part at Strasbourg. He died 
in 1652. His Son Charles Guſtavus X. had the Crown of 
Sweden refign'd ro him by Chriſtina in 1654. * Hoffman. 

CASIMIR (John) Son of John Frederick II. Duke 
of Saxony, Head of the Branch of Sax Gotha. This 
Caſimir, with his younger Brother ohn Erneſiys, being 
receiv d into favour at che Diet of Spire in 1570, had 
part of his Father's Territories (who was then the Em- 


held at Erford for this purpoſe. He kepr a very ſplen- 
did Court at Coburg, where, beſides the Gymnaſium 
C:fimerianum, he built ſeveral other noble Structures. 
His firſt Dutcheſs Anne, Daughter ro Auguſtus the 
Elector, being impriſon d upon ſuſpicion of Adultery | 
he parted with her, and marry'd Margaret of the Houſe 


mily. He died without Iſſue in 1633. Hoffman, 

| C ASSIUS (Hemina Lucius), a Roman Hiſtorian, 
living about rhe Gooth Year of Reme. He wrote An- 
nals in four Books. By the paſſages cited out of him, 
it appears he begun his Hiſtory higher than Romulus, 
and that he went on through the Kings of Rome to his 
own time. He deſcrib'd the ſecond Punick War in 


of Auguſtus are deceiv'd, and miſtake him for Caſſius 
Severus. * Voſſius de Hiſt, Lat. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 

CASTALIAN (Fountain) Jas ſituated at the 
bottom of the Hill Parnaſſus, and conſecrated to the 


 =—o=-Fuvat ire Fugh, qua nulla priorum 
Caſtaliam molli divertitur Orbita Clivo. 


But the Commanding Muſe my Chariot guides, 
Which o'er the dubious Cliff ſecurely rides: 
And pleas'd I am no beaten Road to take, 

Bur the firſt way to New Diſcoveries make. 


This Caſtalian Fountain was ſuppos d to have 3 
| pxognoſticaring quality in't. To this St. Gregory Na. 
zianzen alludes, where ſpeaking of the declenſion of 
Paganiſm, he tells us the Caſtalian Spring had loſt its 
Prophetick quality. And in another place he tells us 
in a rallying way, that the Progneſticating Spring of 
Caſtalia had not the faculty of foretelling its own Si- 
lence. Adrian the Emperor is ſaid to have the firſt in- 
timation of his coming to the Empire from this Foun- 
tain; and therefore Ammianus 3 informs us, 
that Julian, who had a great curioſity to reach into 
Futurity, deſign'd to clear the Caſtalian Fountain, 
which Adriln had ſtopt up with great ſtones, for fear 
this Spring ſhould encourage ſome other Perſon with 
the expecarion of being Emperor, as it had done him 
®. -9% Julian therefore, to reſtore it to its - former 
condition, Order'd ſome Humane Bodies to be caken 
out of their Graves, and carry'd away in the ſame 
manner that the Athenians Purify d the Iſland of Delos. 
'Tis ſaid that they underſtood future Events by the ex- 
traordinary noiſe and agitation of the Water. There 
was another Fountain of this Name in Syria, at Daph- 
nn near Antioth, which is ſaid to have much the ſame 
portending quality. * Ammian Marcellin, lib. 22. 
Sozomen, lib. 5; cap. 19. Hoffman. 
CASTEL ARAGONESE, Caſtrum Aragonenſe, 
a populous and well fortify d Town in Sardinia, tho 
not large: is ſituate on a Rock in the North part of 
the Iſland, and has the advantage of a good Haven at 
the Mouth of the River Coqguinas z tis diſtant about 


tagni, and 24 from Saſſari. Tis a Bithop's See, under 


CASTELLAN, was anciently the Governour 
of a Caſtle, where he commanded in the abſence of 
the chief Lord. Thoſe Earls and Dukes who had 
large Demeſnes, conſtituted a Governour in ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable Caſtles call d a Caſtellan, not on- 
ly to Defend the place againſt an Enemy, bur likewiſe 
to do Juſtice to their "Tenants and Vaſſals. After- 
wards theſe Caſtellans growing powerful, gor the Office 
ſettled upon their Children, and made it as it were 
Hereditary. Ar laſt they procur'd Grants from «heir 
Lords, to turn theſe Charges into Eſtates ; and thus, 
by little and little, they riſe from Officers and Judges 
to be Lords of the Fee themſelves. Thus, by an Or- 
der of King Henry III. made in Pars, Auguſt 1579, it 
is Decreed, That to raiſe any Eſtate to the Honour of 
a Chaſtelanie, it muſt have from immemorial time the 
privilege of Haut Fuſtice, or the Tryal of Criminals, 
of a Fair, a Market, and of taking Toll, c. That a 
Barony ought to conſiſt ar leaſt of three Chaſtelanies 
laid together, and held of the King. That an Earl- 
dom muſt have two Baronies, and three Chaſtelanies, 
of one Barony and ſix Chaſte/anies ; and that a Mar- 
quiſate muſt conſiſt of three Baronies and three Chaſte- 
bank or two Barories and fix Chaſtelanies, & Morery's 

uppl. * | 

CASTELLAN eee ) born in the XVI ch Cen- 
tury, was a Perſon of Learning and Worth: His Fa- 
ther was a Walloon Gentleman's younger Son, took to 
the Profeſſion of Arms, and ſettled at Archi in Bur- 
gundy; he had two Sons by his Wife, of which Peter 
was the youngeſt. His Father and Mother dying when 
he was low in his Minority, his Guardians neglected 
him both in his Fortune and Education; however, at 
eleven Years of Age, he was ſent to Oijen, to ſtudy 
under an eminent Tutor. The advances he made in 
Learning were extraordinary, making himſelf Maſter 
of the Greek Tongue without being taught. After 
having reſided here ſeveral Years, and acquitted him- 
ſelf to Satisfaction, he travell'd into Germany, making 
an Acquaintance with ſeveral Men of Letrers, and 
particularly with Era/mus, whom he found at B41; 
which Town they both quitred, when the Exerciſe of 


Muſes. Vigil calls it Coſt alia in his third Georgick. 


the Roman Catholick Religion was prohibited, Es 
retiring 


* 4 * 
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eriring to Fribourg, and Caſtellan returning into France. | and Aralick Profeſſor, towards the latter end of the 
After ri he travell'd into 1:4, and frem rhence to | XVIIH Century. Ne was 4 great Oriencaliſt, and 
Cyprus, where he was Hamanity-Profeſſor under rhe had 4 conliderable fare in preparing the Polyglot- 
Venetians. From Cyprus he travelld to Jeriſalem, and | Bible for rhe Preſs. He wrote a very Learned an Ela 
from thence to Conſtantinople, where Forer, the French | borate Work, call'd Lexicon: Heptaglotron, pro Septem 
Ambaſſador, took particular notice of him, and re- Lingus Oriencalibus & Gramm. uica Harmonica pro eiſ- 
commended him to King Francs I. The Cardinal du 


8 | lu dm London 1669. Athen. Oxon. 1 
Belai likewiſe gave him a great Character to this CAS T EEC ARV, a Market- Town in Somerſer- 
prince. Caſtellan, in his Converſation with the King, ſbire, 96 Miles from London. | 
gave his Majeſty ſuch Satisfaction, that he would fre- | . CASTELERISING, a Market-Town in Nor- 
quently have him int the Preſence, at Dinner Ge # folk 8 Miles from London. 8 
per, to hear him Diſcourſe. Soon after he was made { STON, a Market-Town in Norfolk, 99 Miles 
the King's Reader at Table, which put him upon] from London. Pt EIT | | 
ſtudying harder than ever, that he might be qualify'd| CASTOR, a Marker-Town in Lincolnſhire, with- 
to anſwer the Queſtions put to him by the King, who in fix Miles of Grimsby, remarkable for an ancient 
was 2 Prince of an inquiſitive Genius, and lov'd rhe | Caſtle built by che Saxon Hengiſt : For, as the Saxon 
Belles Lettres, Caſtellan us d to Read and Explain che Annals report, this Hengiſt having Conquer d the Pics 
King aſleep upon ſome Author or other every Night. and Scots, 3 large Territories in other pla- 
The Intereſt he had at Court, was imploy'd by him ces, begg d as much Ground of Vorti gern, in this pile, 
for the advancement of Learning. He ur d good [as he could encompaſs with an Ox s Hide cut out in 
Sertlements for Profeſſors, and put the King's Library |ſmall Thongs, where he built this Caſtle; tis diſtant 
in a good condition. Thoſe that write his Life aſſure from London 120 Miles. Cambden Britan. 
us, chat he appear d ſtrongly in behalf of the Reman| CAT ENA PAT RUM, the Name of a Book 
Catholick Religion, againſt rhoſe that ſollicited rhe | conſiſting of Expoſitions, extracted from ſeveral of the- 
French King to ſhake off the P6pe ; not but that he Fathers, and rang d in Order according to the Subject 
knew, as well as any Body, that the Church ſtood in| Matter, being upon the Pſalms; Prophets, and Gofpeis. 
need of Reformation, but he foreſaw that if Franci I. Thus a continued Interpretation / of a Book, furniſh's 
comply'd never ſo little with rhoſe that were for an from ſeveral Authors, is call'd Catena, by the more 
Alteration, theſe Conceſſions would make em over Modern Writers, in the ſame Senſe chat Cyclus was ta- 
hardy in preſſing further, till they had thrown all ken by rhe Ancients. Thus che Catena or Cyclus, of 
things into Confuſion, and overturn'd the Govern- the Greek Mythology, commonly call d Cyclus Epicus; 
ment as well as Popery. For this reaſon, he was for | was not a ſingle Poem, but a Series of Heroical Ad- 7 
having the Informers kept ſome what in Countenance, | venrures drawn out of a great many Poems, in which 
tho' they frequently accus d innocent Perſons. On rhere was a Body of fabulous Hiſtory, in ſome mea- 
the other fide, he did not at all approve of the Seve- [ſure Chronologically put together, beginning ar the 
rity of Capital puniſhments upon the ſcore of Religion,! Creation of the World, and reaching down as far as 
and therefore ſometimes ventur'd ſo far as to bring Ves Return from Trey. Salmas ad Solin. Pag. 
himſelf into trouble by Interceding for thoſe of the | 859. | £0 


Reforni'd, who were Sentenc d to ſuffer, He afferred] CATHARI, a Name afſum'd by the Montaniſts 
the Rights of Epiſcopacy againſt the Pretenſions of che in the 111d Century, to ſignify their extraordinary Pu- 
Court of Rome, which made the Iralians have an aver- rity, that they held 10 Correſpondence wich thoſe who 
ſion for him; and the Sorboniſts were cruelly angry | Renounc'd their Faith under Torments, whom theſe 
with him for Protecting of Robert Stephens : "Twas | Montanifts refus d to admit to Pennance. Upon this 
by his Ad vice that the Prelates, and ſome others of account they wore a white Habit, as a Symbol of an 
the Clergy, met at Melun, to prepare Inſtructions for | unblemiſh'd Conſcience, and deny d that the Church 
thoſe that were to go to the Council of Trent. He ne- had any power to remit Sins. For this reaſon St. Au- 
ver ſhew'd more Elocution, Gravity and Greatneſs, guſtine, alluding to the word Cathari, ſays that they 
than when he prepar'd Francs I. for another World, | ought rather to have taken rhe Name of Worlalings 
and in his Funeral Oration for that Prince; after |rhan Puritans, ¶ nomen ſuum voluiſſent agnoſcere, Mun- 
whoſe Death he was willing to rerire, but Henry II. danos potius quam Mundos a. 1 Euſebius likewiſe 
would have him continue at Court, and when the | mentions theſe Hereticks. The Name of Cathari 
Grand Almoner's place fell conferr'd it upon him. | was likewiſe given by way of Irony, to the Paretans, 
When he was made Biſhop of Or/eans, he viſited his | Patarins, or Patrins, to the Albigenſes, &c. which ap- 
Dioceſs, and norwithſtanding he had not time to cor- | pear d in the XIIth Cemury. They were condemn'd 
rect all the Abuſes, yet he clear'd off a great many ig- | in the Id Council of Lateran, held under Alexan- 
norant Priefts, who, beſides their want of Learning, | der III. in 4179. The Ergtifo Puritans have ſome re- 
were remarkably defective in their Morals. He us d | ſemblance with theſe Sects. Euſebius, lib. 6. cap. 
to preach often, and one day being in the Pulpir he 35. Socrat. lib. 6. cap. 20. St. Auguſtine de Agen. 
was ſeiz d with a Palſie, which ſoon turnd to an] Chriſt. cap. 31. Baron. A. C. 119, &©c. - 
Apoplexy, and carry d him off. The Proteſtants made CAVENDISH (Thomas Eſq;) born in the XVIth 
a great many Remarks upon his Death, and Repre- Century, and extracted from a conſiderable Family in 
ſented ir as Judicial ; it happen d in February 1552. | Suffolk, was very famous for his Voyages at Sea. In 
As to his Character, he was a good Oriemalift, and | the Year oy fitted out «Ship at his own Charge, 
ſo general a Scholar, that Francs I. who us d to ſay | which being Commanded by himſelf, he ſer Sail with 
that he never knew a Man of Learning chat could hold | Sir * Greenville to Virginia, and Coaſted along 
out freſh--and unexhauſted for Diſcoutſe above two | the Iſlands St. Domingo, Hi ſpaniola, St. John, Puerto- 
Years : But as for Caſtellan, he was a meer Fountain] Rico, Lucaios, &c. Being encourag d with this Diſ- 
of Senſe and Science, and could never be drain d or | covery, he reſolvd upon a Voyage into the Scib-Sea, 
pumpt dry. His Rhetorick is ſaid to have made ex- or Mare Paci ficum, in order to {ail round the Globe. 
traordinary Impreſſions upon his Audience. He has In purſuance of this Deſign, he ſer out from Plimouth, 
nothing exrant but a Latine Letter of Francs I. pub- uh 8. 1586. with chree Men of War, The Deſire, 
liſh'd againſt Charles V. in the Year 1543; and his | the Content, and the Hugh Gallant, and ſteering his 
Funeral Oration upon Francs I. which confiſts of rwo Courſe to Cape Blanc,, and the Coaſt of Guinea, he 
Sermons, Reprinted by Baluʒius when he publiſh'd the | burnt a great many of the Negroes Towns near the 
Life of Caſtellan written by Gallandius. In one of theſe | ſhore. Upon the 3orh of 4ug/? he croſs d the Line, i 
Sermons, he explain'd his Opinion clearly about Pur- | and failing over the 4t/antick Ocean came to Brazil, | 
gatory, and declar'd that he believ'd the King's Soul | where Coaſting along he touch'd ar St. Sebaſtian, en- | j 
was gone ſtraight to Heaven; for which he was com- 'rer'd the Streights of Magellan upon the 6th of January, | i 
lain'd of by the Neef, as the Reader may ſee at and upon the 23d of February came into the South- | | 
I in Thuanus. Thuan. lib. 2. Gallandius Vit. Sea, where meeting with conſiderable Prizes, and | | 
Coſtellan,, Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. See Engliſh Morery, harraſſing and burning ſeveral Spaniſp Towns, he came 
Vol. I. under Article Chaſtel. | jup to the Southern Promontory of Caliphoruin, where 
CASTLE (Edmund) Educated in Cambridge, where he took a Spaniſh Galleon of 700 Tun, richly laden 
he was Doctor in Divinity, Maſter of Catharine-Hal, from the Philippines, From * he purſued his 
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Courſe to the Ladrones, from thence 
to Manille, the Molucco's, Mindanao, Celebes, and Bor- 
neo; and paſſing through the Streights of Java, he 
came forward to Santa Helena, and fo crofling the Line 
he ſail'd to the Azores, and came to the Lizard's-Point 
in Cornwall, September g. 1588. He undertook a ſe- 
cond Voyage in 1591 : In this Expedition he took 
two Towns on the Coaſts of Brazil, and from thence 
ſer Sail for the Streighrs of Magellan; but meeting 
with croſs Winds, was forc'd. to come back to Brazil, 
and deſigning for England, died in the Voyage. * He- 
rologia Anplica, a C2 Land 

AXTON ( | 
XVth Century; he ſpent the greateſt part of his time 
at the Court of Margaret Durcheſs of Burgundy, Siſter 
to King Edward IV. Upon his Return into England, 
he tells us he lighted upon an imperfect Hiſtory writ- 
ten in Latin, which he continued in Engliſh, and calls 
it Buftus Temporum, This Work begins with the firſt 

Inhabiting of this Iſland, and concludes 4. O. 1483. 
* Archdeacon Nichoſſon's Engliſh Hiſtorical Library. 

CEDDA or CED DI, a Man of eminent Piety, 
educated in a Monaſtery in Hoh Iſland, in the VIIth 
Century. Tis probable he was Scotus by Birth, i. e. an 
Iriſhman ; for at that time of day, the I:zſh were call'd 
Scotus by the Saxons, which diſtinction held till the 
end of the IXth Century. That Cedda, tho call'd 
Scotus, was an Iriſhman, appears farther, becauſe 
St. Ceadda, or St. Chad, afterwards Biſhop of Lzech- 
field, was this Cedda's Brother. Now Heddius, who 
knew St. Chad very well, Reports poſitively that he 
came from Ireland. Thus Ardanus, Finnanus Colman- 
nus, Lida, and ſeveral other Scotch, (as they are call'd) 
of remarkable Sanctity, who, as Bede relates it, were 
very ſerviceable in converting the Saxons, did not 
come out of the North part of Great Britain, or Scot- 
land, bur from Ireland, However, 'tis probable, Ced- 
da and his Brothers were not Scoti, or Iriſh by Birth, 
but only by Reſidence and Education; for the Names 
of em, Ceadda, Celin, and Cynebill, are all Saxon. 

Beſides it appears, that the Engliſh of thoſe Times, 

that were deſign d for Churchmen, us d to go to Irc- 

land for Education, as Bede has it, that Iſland being 
famous for Learning and Religion. About the Year 

653, Sigebert, King of the Eaſt Saxons, being conver- 

ted by Oſwy King of the Northumbrians, was baptized 

by Timanus Biſhop in that Kingdom. This King Si- 
gebert, at his Return to his own Dominions, - ſent for 

Cedda, with another Prieſt, among the Mercians, to 

convert his Subjects. Cedda executed this Function 

with great Induſtry and Succeſs, and going afterwards 
into Northumberland, to make his Brothers a Viſit in 

Holy Iſland, he was conſecrated Biſhop of the Eaſt 

Saxons by Finnanus ; this was done, as near as we can 

compute, in the Year 654. And, in the Year 664, 

he was preſent at the Synod of Srreoneſhall, where the 

Controverſy about keeping Eaſter was diſcuſs d: And 

here Cedda being Bred and Ordain'd among the Scori, 

adher'd to the practice of the Quartc-decimans, but the 

Queſtion. being throughly examin'd in the Synod, 

Oſæy and Cedda changd their Opinions, and Con- 

form'd to the Cuſtom of rhe Church of Rome. To 

conclude; about the latter end of this Year Cedda di- 

ed of the Plague. * Beda, lib. 3. Chronol, Sax. An. 

891. Wharton de Epiſc. Londinenſ. Ge. 

CELEBES, a large Iſland in the Indian Sea; it 

lies under rhe Equator, the North-end being one De- 

oree thirty Minutes North Latitude, and the South- 
end five Degrees thirty Minutes South Latitude. 

X Dampier, Vol. I. cap. 15. See Macaſſar, Engliſh 

Morery, Vol. Il. WY „ 

CELERES : So the Romans call'd thoſe three 

hundred young Gentlemen that were recommended b 

their reſpective Wards, and preferr d to be Romulus's 

Guard ; they us'd to attend him in the Town with 

Pikes in their Hand, and execute his Orders; in the 

Field they were plac'd on the Forlorn. When the 

Ground was convenient they were mounted, and 

where the Horſe could not march they fought on foot. 

Romulus was the firſt that made uſe of this ſtanding 

Guard. Theſe young Gentlemen were rang'd in three 

Diviſions, each of which were Commanded by an 

| Officer call'd a Centurion, and all three of them by a 


ro the Philippines, | the Life of Numa obſerves, Thar this Prince Disbanded 


| Decretal Epiſtle, by vertue of which the Church of 


iam) an Engliſhman, liv'd in the 


— 


this Guard; which if ſo,,,fome of the ſucceeding 
Kings rais d em agen, becauſe there's mention made 
of 'em, even in Plutarch's Lives, after the Reign of 
Numa Pompilium * Reſin. Antiquit, Roman. lib. 7. cap. 
Hoffman. _ ew . 
* CELESTINE III. ſucceeded Clement III. in 
1191. This Pope, being at his firſt coming to his 
Chair apply d to by William King of Scots, ſent him a, + 


Scotland is declar'd immediately Subject to the Apoſto- 
lick See. The Decretal Epiſtle runs thus: 
Celaſtinus Epiſcopus, Servus Servorum Dei, Chariſſimo 
in Chriſto Millielmo Illuſtri Scotorum Regi, Salutem & 
Apoſtolicam Benedictionem. 6 15 | 
Cum Univerſi Chriſti Fugo Subjecti apud Sedem Apoſtc- 
licam Patrocinium invenire debeant & favorem, Tllos ta- 
men ſpecialius convenit promot ionis Munimine confoveri; 
quorum fidem & De votionem in pluribus eſt experta, ut 
ad ipſius dilectionu favorem tanto amplius provocentur, 
eus Reverentie Devotiori a ffectione ſubdantur, quanto 
bene volentiæ ipſius, & Gratiæ Pignus ſe noverint certius 
aſſequutos, Ea propter Chariſſime in Chriſto Fils Reve- 
rentiam ac Devotionem quam ad Rmanam te habuiſſe a 
longs retro temporibus Eccleſiam Novimus, Attendentes, 
preſents Scripts Pagina Duximus Statuendum, ut Scoti- 
ca Eccleſia Apoſtolice Sedi, cujus Filia Specialius ex- 
Mit, nullo mediante, debeat ſubjecere, In qua he Sedes 
Epiſcopales efſe Noſcuntur : Eccleſia videlicet Sancti An- 
dree, Glaſgecenſis, Dunkeldenſis, Dumblinenſis, Brehin- 
nenſis, Aberdonenſis, Moravienſis, Roſenenſis, C athinen- 
fis. Et Nemini liceat niſi Romano Pontifici vel va, ro 
ab ipſius Latere Deſtinato, in Regnum Scotiæ Interdicti 
vel Excommunications Sententiam promulgare ; & fi 
promulgata fuerit decernimus non valere. Adjictmus ut 
Null: 45 c#tero qui de Regno Scotiæ non fuerit, niſi quem 
Apoſtolica Sedes propter hoc de Corpore ſuo ſpecialiter deſti- 
naverit, licitum fit in eo Legations Officium eæercere. 
Prohibemus autem, ut Controverſiæ quæ fuerint in Reg- 
no illo de Poſſeſſionibus ejus exortæ, ad Examen extra 
Regnum Poſitorum Fudicum non trahantur, niſi ad Roma- 
nam Eccleſiam fecerit Appellatum. Si. qua vero Scripta 
contra hoc Libertats Statutum fuerint Impetrata, vel im- 


poſterum iſtius Conceſſions mentione non habita, contige= 


rit Impetrari: Nullum tibi, vel ipſi Regno circa hwyus 
Prerogative Conceſſionem prej udicium generetur— 
Nulli ergo Hominum liceat hanc Paginam Naſtræ Con- 
ſtitutionis infringere, vel ei aliquatenus Contraire.=------ 
Datum Laterans tertio Idiis Martii, Pontificatus Noſtri 
Anno primo. e e „ 


Notwithſtanding this Exemption from the Pope, the 
Church of Scotland continued. under the Juriſdiction of 
the Archbiſhops of Vor till the latter end of the XVth 
Century, vi. to the Years 1471 and 1474, when the 
Sees of Glaſgow and St. Andrews were erected into Arch- 
ilkopeicks by Pope Sixtus IV. * 1 . 
lib. 1. N 14. Spelman, Concil. Vol. II. See Engliſh 
mm , LT IT... | 
_ CELIBACY, the State of thoſe who are not mar- 
ry'd ; to which, according to the Doctrine, or ar leaſt 
according to the n of the Church of Rome, 
the Clergy are oblig d. Now in Repreſenting the 
Hiſtory of this Matter, I ſhall endeavour ro thew 
briefly, 1ſt, That the Celibacy of the Clergy: was not 
Inſtiruted either by our Saviour or his Apoſtles. 
21y, That the Impoſition of it upon any Order of 
Men is unwarrantable..  3dly, Thar 'twas never Uni- 
verſally impos'd or practis d in the Ancient Church. 
1ſt, That there's no Law of God Injoyning che Ce- 
libacy of Biſhops or Prieſts, is confeſs d by the French 
Supplementer ro Morery, He obſerves, from Clictoveus, 
that Celibacy is not annex d to Sacred Orders by any 
Divine Law. He likewiſe confeſſes, that, under the 
Old Teſtament, twas lawful for Prieſts ro marry even 
after the Promotion to the Sacerdoral Office: And that 
our Saviour, in the New Teſtament, has left us no 
Precept upon this Head. Now fince Marriage was not 
forbidden to the Clergy by the Moral Law, they mult 
remain in the ſame Liberty with other People, unleſs 
a manifeſt Prohibition can be produc'd from Scriprure. 
Tis true Bellarmine urges that Precept of the Apoſtle, 
Tit. 3. 8. That a Biſhop ſhould be Sober and Tem- 


ſort of Collonel call'd Tribunus Celerum. Plutarch, in 


perate, 


_ implies nothing elſe but Moderation in the Uſe of 


upon the ſcore © 


directed to the Clergy, bur to all Chriſtians in gene- 
ral: The Apoſtle no where limits his Diſcourſe to the 


8. as neither of Divine nor Apoſtolical Inſtitution, 1 
from the Canon Law, which may be look d upon as 


then Gratian has it, Copula Sacerdotals nec Legali nec 


t alteget her prohibited by the Laws of the Church. The 
ſecond Teſtimony is that of Fohannes 4 Ludegna, in a 
Speech of his at the Council of Trent, printed among the Order of I idence. Thar Sobriery is nor incon- | 
the Acts of that Council: Here, this Divine proves at ſiſtent with 
large, that the Celibacy of rhe Clergy is not founded affuring us, 
upon any Command, either of our Saviour or of rhe 


he be the Husband of one Wife, having faithful Children. 
withour limitation or diſtinction: Thar by rhe word 


to one Wife, is ſufficiently evident, becauſe this Inter- 


con, ſhould be the Husband of one Wife, whether their 
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| owpgen M terne, but theſe words do not come haye two Wives at the ſame time. 24ly, That they 
up to the point, im no more than ſtanding clear ſhould not have ſucceſſively two Wives, one after the 
of Dronkennefs and Cove ouſnels, as appears by their | other. 3dly, Thar they ſhould not have two Wives 
being oppos d to not being given to Wine and filthy living at the fame time, one marry d after the Divorce 
Lucre, in the former Verſe. Or if we ſhould with | of the other. The firſt Interpretation was generally 


St.Chryſoſtome Interpret yen, of a Univerſal Tem-| follow'd by the Greek, the ſecond by the Larine Fa- 
perance, We are then to take notice, chat Temperance | rhers, tho St. Chryſoſtome allows both, and St. Ferome 
in ſeveral places admits all three; {(Chry/e/t, Hom. X. in 
warrantable Liberties. Or, laſtly, If we ſhould ftrain |firſt Ep. ad Tim. & Hom, XI. in Ep. ad Tit.) Which of 
the words age and ie, and confine em to rhe | theſe * is the beſt, is of no great Concern 
Ggnificarion of Chaſte and Continent, yer the Fathers to the preſen 
afficm that theſe Virtues are not inconſiſtent with | Clergy rhe liberty of Marriage: However, it may 
Marriage and Cohabitation, as we ſhall prove after- not be improper to obſerve, That Theodoret declares 
wards. To forrify the Argument further, we may for the firſt Opinion, and Argues, that in one caſe 
remember that St. Paul reaſon d before Felix, e d. | Digamy, . e. marrying a ſecond Wife after the Dearth 
debe & Ne, or Righteouſneſs and Temperance 3 and! of the firſt, is not at all derogatory to the Character 
yet we cannot —_ that, by any of cheſe Exhorta- 


| 0 ta- of a Prieſt. This Father having told us, he was not 
tions, St. Paul perſuaded Felix ro part with his Wife. 
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 fingular in his Opinion, and prov'd it by ſeveral Rea- 
We ſhall now conſider the ſeventh Chapter of the firſt | ſons, concludes rhus, They, ſays he, ſeem to me to be 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, much inſiſted on by wele in the 
who plead for Celibacy : Now by a through conſide- 


Right, who hold that the ApoRtle here declares him 
| worthy of - Epiſcopal Ordination, who lives in Sobriety with 
ration of this Chapter, it appears, iſt, Thar the| one only Wie; not that he has herein rcjeted ſecond Mar- 
Apoſtle declares he ſpeaks by Permiſſion, and not b rages, which in many Caſes he has even commanded, 
Commandment, v. 6. 2dly, In fome Caſes, he ad- (Theod. Comm. in 1 Ep. ad Tim. c. 3.) Nay, St. Je- 
viſes Marriage without exception of any Order of Per- rome himſelf, when not over-born with the Torrent of 
ſons, v. 9. 3dly, He leaves it ro Peoples choice, and Diſputation, propoſes a Caſe, and inclines to the ſame 
that they were to manage their Liberty at their own Opinion, (Comm. in Ep. ad Tit. cap. 1. Tem. 9. Ha- 
Diſcretion. 4thly, He recommends ſingle Life not ving thus ſet aſide the pretence of Divine or àpoſtoli- 

f Merit, but Convenience, becauſe | cal Inſtitution, I ſhall proceed to obſerve that this ex- 
the Church was likely to fall under a ſtate of Perſe- traordinary regard for ſingle Life, ſeems firſt ſtarted by 
cation, v. 28. 5thly, We are to obſerve, that the | Tertullian, who, in the latter part of his time, being 
Apoſtles advice in this Chapter was not particularly led away with the Enthufiaſms of Montonus, endea- 


vour d to refine upon the Chriſtian Religion, and ſtrain 
it up to Angelical perfection. This Author led the 
way to the Latine Church, and ſpread the prejudice in 
ſome meaſure among the Greeks. We may likewiſe 
bacy of the Cler- | obſerve, that the exceſſive commendation of Virgini- 


ty and Ignorance grew together, and that the Repu- 


former, but all along applies himſelf ro Believers in 
common. Further, Some' of the er Divines in 
the Church of Rome, own'd the Ceſi 


ſhall give an Inftance or two: The firſt ſhall be drawn 


at the loweſt ebb, as will appear to any one that con- 
ſiders the Hiſtory of the Xth and XxIth Cenruries, and 
compares em with the other periods of the Church; 
whereas, when the Argument is impartially con- 
fider'd, twill be found there's no intrinſick Excellence 
in ſingle Life above that of Marriage; and that the 


the Senſe of the Church of Rome for ſome Ages. Thus 


Apeſtolica Authoritate prohibetur; Eccleſiaſtica tamen Le- 
Ly penitus interdicitur, (Cauſ. 26. Qu: 2. c. I.) That is, 

he Marriage of Prieſts is forbidden neither by Evange- 
lical, Lega, or by Apoſtolical Authority; but for all that, 


upon Marriage, are no better than Monaſtick Pedan- 
try, a Reflection upon the State of the Creation, and 


jage, appears plainly by the 4poſtles 
Marriage is hon uralle in all Men, and 
the Bed undefil d, (Heb. 13. 4.) And herein, as is moſt 
reaſonable, the Apoſtle is follow'd by almoſt all rhe 
Fathers: I ſhall alledge ſome of em, 1. The great 
Paphnutius; who, when in the Council of Nice, the 


Apoſtles; and therefore, were it not for the Reſtraints of 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws and Monaſtickh Vows, Prieſts or Monks 
might lawfully marry.— His words are, Si nulla Lex 
aut nulla eſſent vota Monaſtica Liceret Sacerdotibus aut 


Celibacy of the Clergy was propos d under the pretence 
MNMonachi Nubere, (Concil. Tom. XIV. pag. 1551.) To 
proceed; The Apoſtle does not only not forbid, bur 


of promoting Chattiry, declar d, That Cohabit ation 


with a lawful Wife was Chaſtity, and was applauded for 
even expreſly permits Marriage to the Clergy. For his Sentence by the whole Council. This Paphnutius was 


laying down the Qualifications of a Biſhop, the high- a Biſhop in Egypt, and a Confeſſor: He told the Coun- 


_ eſt degree of the Clergy, he propoſes this as one, That | cil, That tho he had liv'd all by Life-time in Celibacy, 


be he blameleſs, the Husband of one Wife. And thus in 


yet he did not think ths Toke oug ht to be impos d upon the 
the Epiſtle to Titus, the Text runs of a Prieft, Thar 


Clergy. This paſſage, tho? related by Socrates and So- 
8 is queſtion d by ſome of the Church of Rome: 

ur Monſieur du Pin has the Ingenuity to remark, that 
he believes they queſtion the truth of this Story, rather 
for fear leſt it might prejudice the preſent Diſcipline, 
| than upon the ſcore of any ſolid Proof, (Oi Pin's New 

Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, Tom. 11. under Council of 
of the word Husband, and likewiſe to the following |. Nice.) To go on to another Teſtimony 5 Clemens 
Precept of Ruling their Houſes well. Beſides, tis plain-| Alexandrinus affirms, That Fuf Men und:r the Old Law 
ly confuted by the practice of the ancient Church, in| had Children, and liv'd in Marriage with Sobriety. hat, 
which many Perſons were admitted ro Holy Orders, ſays he, cannot People cohabit in Matrimony with the 
who had then Wives living and dwelling with them. 


o inſtance at preſent only in the Apoſtolical Con-| therefore attempt to diſſolve an Union of God's Inftitution, 
ſtirutions, in which the Apoſtles are introduc'd-in this] (Serom. lib. 3.) And St. Ambroſe tells us, That Virgi- 
manner: Me have Order d that a Biſhop, Prieſt or Dec-| nity has its Rewards, Midowhood its Merits, and that 
there is a regard due to Conjugal Sobriety, And in the 

ſame Epiſtle he comes up full to the point, The Apoſt ie, 
ſays he, Commands a Biſhop to be the Husband of one 
ations of | Wife, not that be excludes an unma yd Man, for that's 
not without Reaſons and Authorities to | further than the Precept reaches: There is therefore no 

back em: it, The Apoſtle is ſuppos d to mean no | more meant by thi Qualification, than that by Con ug al 
more, than that Perſons in Holy Orders ſhould not | Chaſtity he may guard his Virtue, and preſerve the Grace 
| | | given 


And in 1 Cor. 7. 2. he allows every Man hu own Wife, 
tao is not meant a Widower, never marry d bur 


pretation ſeems repugnant to the vulgar acceptation 


Wives be alive or dead. Thus, we ſee, this Interpre- 
ration of the Husband of one Wife, is 3 — and 
ic 


unreaſonable. There are three other Exp 
Ah, 


2 


t buſineſs, ſince each of em leaves the 


tation of Gelibacy was higheſt when Knowledge was 


Imputations ofs Diſcredir and Diſadvantage, rhrown 


Character of Temperance ? without all doubt; let us not 
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ive him in Baptiſm, (Arbrgſũ Epilti g 2. td Ferkel.) 
Lire chen Sobriery and Chaſtity is common to 
the latter, 


Marriage and Celibacy, the 8 
no inttinfick advantage in this reſpect above rhe other. 
Indeed, the circumſtances of either. condition have 
their diſtinct advantages, affording peculiar opportu- 
fities for the Exerciſe of Virtues of a different kind ; 
but theſe advantages are only accidental, and therefore 
the living better, or more imperfectly, does not de- 
pend ſo much upon the States, as the Perſons that ma- 
nag d them. Bede what has been already urg d in 
Honour of Marriage, we may add, That this State 
was Inſtituted by God in Paradiſe; and can any Man 
deſire to exceed the Innocence, and outſtrip the Vir- 
tues of our firſt Parents before the fall? To argue ad 
Hominem, Marriage is counted a Sacrament in the 
Church of Rome, and therefore ſince it is rais d thus 

high, and confers Grace, why ſhould the Clergy be 
* deprivd of it? 2dly, The next thing to be 28 is, 
That ſince Celibacy was neither Inſtituted by Chriſt 
nor his Apoſtles, tis not in the power of the Church 
to Impoſe it upon the Clergy, for the ſucceeding 
Church cannot challenge a greater Authority than the 
Apoſtles; for their Authority, we are aſſur d by 
St. Paul, was given them for Edification, and not for 
Deffruction, (2 Cor. 10. 8.) Tis plain therefore, ic 
exceeds the Commiſſion of their Succeſſors to oblige 
any Order of Men to a State of Temptation and Ha- 
zard, and to impoſe Laws upon em. which by what 
our Saviour has ſaid, (Matt. 19. 11.) we have reaſon 
to conclude impracticable. 3dly, Tis not in the 
power of the Church to bar any Perſon totally from 
the Privileges and Rights of the Creation,  tho' ſhe 
may reſtrain this Liberty as to Times and Seaſons. I 
hall now go on to the Hiſtorical Part, and endeavour 
to prove that the Celibacy of the Clergy was look d 
upon as à thing indifferent in the two firſt Centuries, 
propos d in the third, magnify d in the fourth, and in 
ſome places impos d in the fifth. And at laſt, not- 
withſtanding it gain d ground in ſome Provinces of 
the Net, it never Univerſally prevail'd even there, 
till the XIIIth or XIVth Century: But in the aft, 
rwas never impos'd flor practis d from the Apoſtles 
time, to the preſent Age. And here we may ob- 
| ſerve, that the Teſtimonies of rhe Fathers, which I 
ſhall produce for the Lawfulneſs of Marriage, are 
either drawn from their Dogmatical Tracts, where 
they had no occafion ro flouriſh and 
their Harangues upon Single Life, {Were the very 
force of Truth extorted thoſe Con s from them; 
whereas the Authotities made uſe of, to preſs Celibacy 
upon the Clergy, are, for the moſt part, either taken 
from their Panegyricks upon Virginity, or from their 
Polemical Rencounters, where the heat of Diſputa- 
tion was apt to carry em out to Hyperbole and Exceſs, 
being like young Tarquin and Funius Brutus, more 
mindful of Attaching than Defence; and therefore, 
upon ſuch Occaſions, its no wonder if they ſometimes 
puſh'd the point a little roo far. To this Obſervation 
we may add the Confeſſion of ſeveral great Men of 
the Church of Rome, who grant Celibacy neither to 
have been impos'd, nor Univerſally practis d in the 


ancient Church: And here, not to mention Caſſander, 


Eraſmus, and the more moderate Roman Catholicks, 
I ſhall only produce the Teſtimony of Gratian and 
Mendoſa, the laſt of which acknowledges Marriage 
was always allow'd the Clergy, and every where 
thought indifferent, till forbidden by the Council o 
JI/liberis in the IVth Century, (De confirm. Conc. Uliber. 
lib. 2. c. 66.) The firft goes further, in theſe words, 
arguing from an Epiſtle of Pope Pelagius in the ſixth 
Age: From thy Authority, ſays Gratian, it appears that 
Priefts, Deacons, and Subdeacons, migbe then lawfully 
marry and cohaoit : And in the time of the Council of 
Ancyra, (in the fourth Age) the Continence of the Mi- 
nifters of the Altar was not yet introduc d, (Diſt. 28. c. 1 3.) 
And in another place he ſpeaks ſtill more generally, 
Nhen therefore we read that the Sons of the Clergy are pro- 
moted to be Popes or Biſhops, they are not to be thought to 
bave been born of Fornication, but of lawful. Marriage, 
which was every where permitted the Clergy before the Pro- 
hibition, and is to this day allow'd em in the Enftern 
Church, Having premis'd theſe preliminary Obſer- 
vations, I ſhall proceed to Matter of Fact. To begin 


as ſuch, can have ſpe 


aim, or from 


-with the Precedent of the Apoſtles, St. Bar il ſerim ts 
believe, chat all the Apo were marr + Where. 
eaking in commendatibn of Marriage, he Inftice 
in rhe Example of St. Peter and the reſt of the Apoſtles, 
(Cerm. de Abdjcat. Rerum Poſt Init.) The nter polator 
of Ignatius Epiſtles, who liv'd in the beginning of rhe 
ſixrh Age, produces likewiſe the Practice of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and the other Apoſtles; Said inet (Epi. 
ad N The Author of the Commentary upon 
St. Paul's Epiſtles in St. Ambraſe s Works, that is, H. 
lam a Deacon of Rome, excepts St. ohn and St. Paul, 
and affirms all the reſt ta have been marty'd. To pro- 
ceed to the practice of ſucceeding Ages: Clemens 
Alexandrinus aſſures us, that every Chriftian in his 
time, might either chuſe or decline Marriage at hy own 
Diſcretion,» And a little after he continues thus: 
The, Apoſtle waſh a Man's being the Husband of one 
Wife, whether he be Prieſt, Deacon, or Layman, provi- 
ded he behaves himſelf regularly in thy Nate, (Strom lib. 3.) 
Tis true, about the Year 170, Pinytis, , Biſhop of 
Gnoſſus in Crete, made an attempt to impoſe Celi acy 
on his Clergy, under 18 of greater perfection! 
The famous Biomſſus, Biſhop of Corilih, being inform'd 
of his deſign, wrote a Letter to him, in Which he re- 
2 ented the Injuſtice of the attempt, and perſuaded 
him nor to Impoſe ſo heavy a bur then as Neceſſity of Single 
Life upon the Brethren, but rather to have a regard to the 
Infirmities of the Majority, (Euſebius Hiſt. Ec lib. 4. 
cap. 23.) Now, that the Clergy are meant by the 
Brethren in this place, appears clearly from the Cha- 
racter which Euſebjus gives of Pinytus, That he was a 
Pious and Orthodox Perſon ; whereas, had he Im- 
pos d Celibacy on all the Faithful, Clergy and Laity, 
had been guilty of a groſs Jerely. That Pinytus 
was govern'd by Diomyius's Advice, we are aſſur d by 
' Ruffinus,, who tells us, That Pinytus, writing back to 
Him, regulated hu Prattice by his better Counſel, (Hiſt. 
| Ecel. lib. 4. cap. 23.) [n the third Age, Origen, tho a 
great Admirer of Celibacy, plainly inſinuates, That 
once marrying was permitted to the Clergy, without 
diſtinction. Not only Fornication, ſays he, but alſo Je- 
i cond. Marriage excludes from Eccleſiaſtical Dignities; for 
neither 4 Biſhop, nor Prieſt, nor Deacon, can be Diga- 
| miſts, (Hom. 17, in Luc.) We might produce a great 
many Precedents to this purpoſe in the three firſt Ages 
of the Church: To mention ſome of em, St. Polyca: p 
exproice himſelf to be very ſorry for Valens Presbyter 
Philippi and his Wife, (Epiſt. ad Philip. prope fin.) 
Thar Tertullian, Prieſt of Carthage, was marry'd, is 
granted by all: That his Wife and he liv' d ſeparately, 
after his taking Holy Orders, is a meer pretence, and 
may be confured by Terrullian s own words, Quare fi- 
cultatem continentie quantum poſſumus non diligamus ? 
quum primum obvenerit imbibamus ; ut quod in Matri- 
monio non valemus, in viduitate ſettemur. Amplectenda 
occgſig oft que ademit quod neceſſitas im erabat, (Ad Ux- 
or. lib. 1. Edit. Baſil. 15 28.) A little before Tertul- 
lian s time, Ireneus relates, how Marcus the Arch- 
Hererick, being entertain d by a Catholick Deacon in 
Ala, who had a handſome Wife, debauch d her both 
in Principles and Perſon, and made her El:p: with 
him. In the Decian Perſecution, Chæremon, Litho of 
Nile, in Egypt, retird to the Mountains of Arabia, 
% m oujaſaier dus. i. e. as. Valeſius truly tranſlates it, 
with by Wife. One of che Articles of Impeachment 
with which St. Cyprian charg'd Novatus, a Prieſt of 
Carthage, was, That he kick'd his Wife when ſhe was 
big with Child, and made her Miſcarry, (Epil. 45. ad 
Cornelium.) That St. Cyprian himſelf was marry 
and liv'd with his Wile, after receiving of Holy Or- 
ders, we may learn from Pontius his Deacon, who 
mentioning his extraordinary Piety when he was on- 
ly a Prieft, tells us, That neither Poverty, nor the per- 
uaſwon of his Wife, could put him upon looking after bu 
Hate, becauſe he was afraid that buſineſs might draw him 
off from the Exerciſes of Religion, (In Vit. Cyprian.) 
Cecilius, Prieſt of Carthage, who converted St. Cyprian, 
recommended his Wife and Children to him at his 
Death, (Ibid.) Caldonius, in an Epiſtle ro Sr. Cyprian, 
mentions Felix a Prieſt, and Victoria his Wife, among 
the Confeſſors of A4frick, (Inter Cyprian Epiſt. Num. 18.) 
In the Diocleſian Perſecution, Philes Biſhop. of Thmus 
in Egypt, and Philoronius, being brought before a Pa- 
gan Tribunal, to receive che Sentence of Martyrdom, 
were 
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were adviſed to Sacrifice, by the Bench, to prevent 
the ruin of their Wives and Children. | 
We may obſerve farther, that among all the Here- 
ſies from the Apoſtles time to the Council of Nice, 
there was ſearce any one which did nor either con- 
demn or decry Marriage, and flouriſh upon Celibacy, 
as the moſt perfect State, which is no ſmall diſadvan- 
rage to the Opinion and Practice of the Church of 
Rome. To give ſome Inſtances of this kind, Saturni- 
lus, Menander's Diſciple, led the Way, and was the 
firſt that was ſo hardy as to call Marriage the Doctrine of 
tbe Devil. This Saturnilus had a vaſt croud of Here- 
ticks ar the heels of him, as the Nicholaitans, Cerin- 
thians, Baſilidians, Mareionites, and Carpocratians ; to 
which we may add Tatian, and many others, who ab- 
ſolutely rejected Marriage as a ſcandalous Engage- 
ment, and inconſiſtent with the Dignity of a Spiritual 
and Improv'd Chriſtian. They ſupported their Here- 
rodoxy with many of the ſame Arguments that are 
commonly us d to recommend Celibacy ; rhar is, free- 
dom from the Cares of a Famfly, and being more at 
leiſure for Piety and Devotion. "Twas a noble Am- 
bition, they ſaid, to check rhe animal- Life, to be 
deaf to the ſuggeſtions of Paſſion, and to give the 
Soul an abſolute Empire over the Body. Theſe ſpe- 
cious pretences, tho never ſo much over-ſtrain'd and 
diſproportion'd to general practice, gain d ground, 
and were reliſh'd, even by ſome of the Catholicks, 
and carry d em too far in their Aſſertions: This pro- 
bably made Athenagoras call Marriage à decent Adul- 
tery: This likewiſe might poſſibly recommend Mon- 
taniſm to Tertullian: Theſe Herericks calling the Ca- 
| tholicks Pſychic? or Carna!, becauſe they defended ſe- 
cond Marriages. This prejudic2 againſt Digamy was 
firſt taken up in the latter end of the ſecond Age; be- 
fore that time, ſecond Marriages being thought Indif- 
ferent and perfectly Innocent, as we may learn from 
Hermes, and Clemens Alexandrinus. Hermes s Teſtimo- 
ny runs thus, Et dixi ſi Vir vel Mulier alicujus deceſſe- 
rit, & nupſerit aliqus eorum, numquid peccat? Qui Nu- 
bit, non peccat, inquit, (Paſtor, lib. 2. Mandat. 4. Sect. 4. 
Clement. Alex. Strom. lib. 3.) As for St. Jeronie, he 
orer- ſhoots himſelf miſerably in his Tract againſt 70 
dinian; for, in ſome places of this Diſcourſe, he makes 
Marriage to be downright Sinful and Damnable. Si 
bonum eſt Mulierem non tangere, Malum eſt ergo tangere; 
nihil enim Bono contrarium eſt niſi Malum. The re- 
commending of Celibacy by Tertillian, St. Ferome, and 
other Perſons of Learning; Elöcution and Character, 
made the Reputation of Marriage, eſpecially in the 
Clergy, loſe ground both in the Eaſtern and Miſtern 
Churches: However, the Cuſtom of the ancient 
Church, as to this point, was not ſtrict and univerſal 
without an exception, for Marriage was permitted 
even after the taking of Orders, as we ſhall ſhew af- 
terwards ; and at the hardeſt, allow'd to all in general, 
provided they quitted their Function, and return'd to 
Lay-Communion. 2dly, If any fingle Perſon, deſi- 
ring Orders, apprehended Celibacy would prove a 
dangerous condition, he was not only permitted, but 
advis d by the Church, firſt to marry, and then to re- 
ceive Orders; ſo that they frequently marry'd when 
they deſign d to go into Prieſts Orders. This liberty 
was allow'd by the ſixth General Council, which for- 
bids to marry after receiving any of the higher Or- 
ders; bur, ſays the Canon, I any one who comes to be 
Ordain'd has a mind to marry, let him do it before he be 
Subdeacon, Deacon or Prieſt, and then let him take Orders. 
zZily, By allowing the Clergy to continue marry'd, 
and cohabir after Ordination, they grant their Mar- 
TIage to be both lawful and accountable; for if there 
any thing in Marriage, which makes it inconſiftent 
with the Dignity and Character of Prieſthood, this 
diſadvantage, muſt fall upon Cohabitation, and if ſo, 
ohabitation conſequently upon Marriage contracted 
before Ordination, as well as after, will be liable to 
this Cenſure, for the Contract it ſelf is ſo far from ha- 
Ving an exceptionable complexion, that the Church of 
Rme believes it to be a Sacrament. However, the 
exceſſive W upon Celibacy, and the pre- 
tended unſuitableneſs of Marriage to the Clergy, made 
ſome of this Order part with their Wives, ſometimes 


without their Conſent : This ſuperſtitious and indiſ- W 


creet Conduct was cenſur'd by the Church, as appears 


by the Apoſtolical Canons, the fifth of which runs 
thus, Let no Biſhop, Prieſt nor Deacon, put away bis 
Wife upon pretence of Religion : If he does, let him be 
Excommunicated'; and if he continues obſtinate, Degraded. 
To proceed: Euſtathius, Biſhop of Sebaſtia in Arme- 
na, form'd a new, but then plauſible Hereſie, That 
Holy Things, and Sacraments of the Church, ought 
not to be Adminiſter' d by the marry'd Clergy. With 
this Doctrine he made great Numbers deſert into 
Schiſm, and gave the Church no ſmall Diſturbance. 
To give check ro this Miſchief, the Council of Gan- 
85 mer about the Year 324, who condemning this 
ereſie, and depoſing the Author of it, made rhis Ca- 
non, If any one queſtions a marry'd Prieſt, as if it were 
unlawful to communicate when he Officiates, let him be 
Anathema. And when a total Sequeſtration from 
Marriage was propos d in the Council of Nice, for Bi- 
ſhops, Priefts and Deacons, all the Hiftorians of thar 
Council repreſent this 2 as nage „, a new 
and unheard F Law. The Omen, call d Toi 
and a, forbidden by the Council of Nice, were 
not Clergymen's Wives, as the Doctors of the Church 
of Rome ſuppoſe, but only their Honſekeepers: The La- 
tines call em Subintroductæ, Adſcititiæ, Extraneæ, &c. 
This, beſides ſeveral other Inftances, appears from the 
Book de Singularitate Clericorum, printed with St. )- 
prian's Works, which probably was written about the 
middle of the fifth Age; or, as ſomeorhers will have 
it, in the time of Venerable Bede. This Author 
ſpeaking of theſe Subintroductæ, has theſe remarkable 
words, Ut quid ſibi adhibuit Mulierem, qui Ducere con- 
tempſit VUxorem 2 Ita j qui deſpexit vinculum Nuptia- 
rum, &  aliter vinculs Femines obligatur, &c. Why has 
he taken a Houſekeeper, who deſpisd the State of Mar- 
riage? So be who deſpiſes the Engagements of Marriage, 
yet retains a familiar and dangerous Correſpondence with 
Women, Ec. St, Gregory Nazianzen, ſpeaking of theſe 
Suneiſactoi, or Houſekeepers, declares he does not 
know whether to call 'em marry'd or unmarry'd Per- 
ſons, conſidering their odd Liberties and Bebaviour, 
(Carm. de Virginit.) St, Chryſoſtome ſpeaks to the ſame 
purpoſe, in his firſt Homily contra Suneiſaftos.. And 
laſtly; St. Ferome declaims very warmly againſt 'em, 
Pudet dicere; proh Nefas! Triſte ſed verum eſt, unde in 
Eccleſiam Agapetarum Peſts Introiit? Unde fine Nuptiis 
aliud Nomen VUxorum, immo ngvum concubinarum 
genus? that is, The praftiſe is ſo 2 that T am 
aſham'd to mention it: How did thi infectious Converſa- 
tion of Houſekeeper gain ground upon the Church? Thu s 
aſtrange and new ſort of Correſpondence ; Wives without 
Matrimony is a thing that I never heard of ! Sc. The 
Book above-mention'd, De Singularitate Clericorum, 
gives farther proof, that theſe er Extranee, 
Sc. were Houſekeepers, and not Wives to- the Cler- 
gy. The words run thus, Qui nunc pro dimittends 
Feminuis alienis adherent, quid facerent ſi Liberos & Ux- 
ores proj icere Fuubeantur Ge. chat is, If the Clergy are ſo 
loth to part with Women unrelated to em, what would they 
do if they were enjoyn'd to put away their Wives and Chil- 
dren? The famous Caſe of Celibacy mov'd in the 
Council of Nice, and over-rul d by Paphnutius, has 
been already menrion'd, and the Matter of Fact 
vouch'd by Secrates and Sozomen : Now becauſe the 
Truth of the Hiftory is queſtion d by Baronius and Bel- 
larmine, to fortify the "Teſtimony therefore, we may 
obſerve, that Nicephorus, Caſſiadorus and Suidas, re- 
port the Caſe in much the ſame words; to which we 
may add Ivo Carnotenſis, Gratian and Blaſtares, not to 
omit Gelaſius Cyʒicenus, who is ancienter than all of 
em, except the two firft, and tranſcrib'd rhe Acts of 
that Council, out of Dalmatius Biſhop of Cy icum's 
Copy, who was preſent in the General Council of 
Epheſus; ſo that, in ſhort, they who queſtion the 
truth of this Hiſtory, may diſpute whether there was 
ſuch a Synod as the Council of Nice. Now that by 
the third Canon of this Council, Houſekeepers, and not 
Wives, are forbidden the Clergy, appears, firſt, by 
the Authority of all the Hiſtorians laſt menrion'd : 
For if the Council had, by this Canon, barr'd the 
Clergy from having Wives, the Advice of Paphnutius 
would not have been follow d but rejected. 2dly, We 
have prov'd before, that Suneiſactoi were a fort of 
omen never reckon'd under the Character of Wives. 


| 3dly, The practice of rhe Greek Church is a Demon- 
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ſtration of this 
their Clergy to cohabit with their Wives, from the 
Council of Nice to chis Day. qrhly, If the Canon 
mould not be thus Interpreted, Marriage would be 
forbidden to the loweſt Orders of the Clergy, con- 
trary to the practice of the Univerſal Church in all 
Ages; for, after the mention of Biſhops, Prieſts and 
Deacons, the Canon ſubjoyns #7: idee mi by 76 Rh, 
which Prohibition proves farther than the Church of 
Rome would have it, and comprehends the Readers, 
Accolyths, So. who were always allowd ro marry. 
"Tis true, towards che end of the IVrh Century, twas 
not unuſual for Biſhops, both of rhe Eaftern and 
Weſtern Church, to make ſome advances towards 


Gelibacy at their Promotion. But as ro Prieſts, the 


buſineſs of Single Life was neither Countenane d nor 
Diſcountenanc'd, by any publick Conſtitutions, even 
in the Weſtern Church, till the time of Pope Siricius, 
who, in St. Ferome's Opinion, had but a ſlender fhare 
of Diſcretion, (Epift. 16.) This Pope publith'd rhe 
firſt Order in the Weſt againſt Prieſts and Deacons co- 
habiting with their Wives; tho, by the way, it ap- 
pears by his Order, they liv'd in this point like the 
Laity : For tho near Rome, and in the greater 
Churches about Irah, the Doctrines of Celibacy, or 
ſomething equivalent, were much practis d, yet in 
many remoter places, St. Ambreſe obſerves that Dea- 
cons and Prieſts cohabited without any of theſe Reſtraints, 
and defended their Liberty by ancient Cuſtom, (De Offic. 
lib. cap. 50.) However, Siricius and his Party had 
ſo much Intereſt in the Weſtern Church, that the firſt 
Council of Toledo, held in the Vear 400, hinder d the 
marry'd Clergy, who cohabited, from riſing in their 
Promotions, viz. A Deacon was ſtopt from riſing to 
the Prieſthood, and a Prieſt to a Biſhoprick ; bur then 
this was all. But this progreſs in the Weſtern Church 
did not affect the Eaſtern ; beſides, the Councils were 
but Provincial, and as their Decrees were never uni- 
verſally receiv'd in the Weſtern Church, ſo they were 
_ grown very obſolete in the Xlth Century: for, in the 
Popedom of Hildebrand, Baronius complains that Ger- 
anam was miſerably over-run with Matrimony, (Ba- 
ron. Annal.) To proceed: St. Athanaſius, in his Epiſtle 
to Dracontius, obſerves, That Biſhops were marry d in 
hs time, and under no other Reſtraints than Laymen, In 
the Year 357, the Emperor Conſtantius made a Law to 
exempt Clergymen, their Wives and Children, from 
Taxes, and all publick Burthens: And in this Cen- 
tury, thoſe who refus'd the Miniſtration of Biſhops or 
Prieſts, are reprimanded by St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
(Orar. XL. in Baptiſm. cap. 25.) In the middle of rhe 
Vrh Age, Socrates obſerves, That thoſe Bifhops and 
Prieſts, who did not cobabit, came under thi reſtraint 
purely by their own voluntary Motion, not being oblig d tot 
by any Canon, many of em, even after their Promotion 
to Biſhopricks, having lawful 1ſue, (Hiſt, Eccl. lib. 5, 
cap. 22. | | | 
And here, it may not be improper to obſerve, That 
after Celibacy had prevail d ſomewhar in the Eaſtern 
Church, rhere was a Cuſtom introduc'd, by vertue of 
which, as Blaſtares expreſſes it, it was lawful for Prieſts 
to marry \any time within ten Tears after their Ordina- 
tion, (Syntagm. Alphab. Lit. 5. cap. 2.) This Cuſtom 
continued till the end of che IX th Century, being then 
ſet aſide by Leo the Emperor; from whoſe Conflitu- 
tion it appears, this Cuſtom was then general, tho 
this Record, inſtead of ten Years, mentions only two 
(Novelle 3.) As to the Biſhops of Africk, Libya, an 
ſome other places, they continued married as former- 
ly till the end of the VIIch Century, when the Qui- 
niſext Council endeavour to oblige em to a Sepa- 
ration, for the better Edification of the People, as they 
call'd it, (Canon 12.) As for the Marriage of the reſt 
of the Clergy, it was ſo commonly us d at that time, 
in the Eaſtern Church, that in Armenia they had a 
Cuſtom to admit none into Orders bur rhe Sons of rhe 
Clergy : This was wrong practice, and therefore 
condemn'd by the Quiniſexe Council, (Canon 33.) 
From general Authorities, we may proceed to parti- 
cular Inſtances, of the marriage of the Eaſtern Clergy 
after the Council of Nice. In that Council there was 
one Spyridion, Bithop of Treſnithunti, in Cyprus, very 
remarkable for his jery, Miracles and Gift of Pro- 


phecy : This great Biſhop, Sozomen obſerves, had 


Aﬀertion, for they have always allow'd| 


| 


Wife and Children, and yet was not . that account leſs 
qualified for the Adminiſtration of holy things. Soon af. 
ter the Council of Nice, Gregory was made Biſhop of 
Nazianzum : Some little time before his Promotion he 
was marry'd, and had Iſſue Gregory Nazianzen, and Cæ- 
[arius aftet he was made Biſhop; ¶Naz ianz. Carm. de 
Vit. ſua.) Baronius pretends to argue againſt this 
Teſtimony, and to refitte it by Chronology, bur his 
exceptions are ſhown to be inſufficient by Capellus, and 
the learned Mr. Nhbarton. Further, St. Gregory, Bi- 
ſnop of Na, was certainly marry'd, and liv'd with 
his Wife Theoſebia till her death, as appears not only 
by the Teſtimony of Nicephorus; (Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 1, 
cap. 199 but likewife from Nag ianzen's Conſolotary 
Letter to St. Gregory Nyſſen; in which he takes notice, 
that the had livd with him all along, and calls het 
the worthy Wife and Companion of a Biſhop, (Epiſt. 95.) 
To theſe Teſtimonies, we may add the famous In- 
ſtance of Syneſiris Biſhop of Prolemar in Egypt: Before 
he was choſen into this Station he was marry'd, and 
declar'd frankly, that if they woald prefer him to a 
Biſhoprick, he was reſolv'd nor to part with his Wife, 
but cohabit with her as before, (Epiſt. 105. ad Ew. 
pium Fratrem.) But notwithſtanding this Declara- 
tion, he was Conſecrated Biſhop of Prolemais by 
Theophilus Patriarch of Alexandria. ak! HE 
As to the practice of the Weſtern Church, St. e- 
rome, in his Tratt againſt Jovinian, owns that a great 
many marry'd Men were made Prieſts in his Time. 
When St. Auguſtine wrote againſt Fauſtus the Ma- 
nicheen, tis plain that Celibacy was not Impos d in. 
the Church of Africk: And here, by the reaſoning of 
Fauſtus, it appears that both by the Principles of the 
"Manicheans and Catholicks, a Prohibition of Marriage 
to any Perſons was reckon'd. unlawful and impious, 
(Auguſt. Adverſe. Fauſt. lib. 30. i TO | 
We may take notice farther, that Siricius, in im- 
poſing Celibacy upon the Clergy, pleads neither Di- 
vine Inſtirution, nor Ancient Cuſtom, but only the 
Impropriety of that Condition; and therefore Iunc- 
cent I. reviving the Impoſition, grants twas no part 
af Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline before Sirieiuss Decree: 
For Ordering thoſe who diſobey d that Conſtitution to 
be Depos d, he adds, But if it ſhall be prov'd that 
that Regulation of the Elergy, ſent into the Provinces ly 
the Biſhop Siricius, came not to the knowledge of any, 
their Ignorance ſhall be pardon d, provided of abſtain 
for the future, (Epiſt. 3. cap. 1.) Now if Celibacy hat 
been long bd in the Church by Ecclefiaſtical Ca- 
nons, and become the ſtandin Diſcipline, none could 
have pleaded or deſerv'd Pardon for their Ignorance : 
And even in Italy it ſelf, in the Church of Milan, the 
Clergy were allow'd ro marry till the Popedom of 
Hildebrand, To this we may add the Authority of 
IVidore Biſhop of Seville, who flouriſh'd about the 
Year 660 ; Clerici, ſays he, caſtimoniam inviolati cor- 
pory perpetuo conſervare ſtudeant, aut certe unius Matri- 
monii 7 federentur, (Offic. Eccleſiaſtic. lib. 2. 
Cap. 2. 'Y IL 
In the Churches of France and Germany, Celibacy 
was nor univerſally practis d by the Clergy in the end 
of the VIIIth Century, as appears by the 6th Canon 
of Pope Adrian's Collection, offer d to Charles the 
Great: The Canon runs thus; Presbyter Uxorem ſucm 
a N ſua non abjiceat, (Concil. Tom. 4. pag. 
1801. | 
In the IXth Century, Huldericus, or Udalricus, Bi- 
ſhop of Augsbourg, in his Epiſtle to Pope Nichols I. 
remonſtrates againſt the Injuſtice of his Decree againſt 
the Marriage of the Clergy, and perſuades him to re- 
cal it. Bellarmine finding this Epiſtle preſs too hard 
upon the Church of Rome, endeavours to overthrow 
its Authority; bur Berroldus of Conſtance, in his con- 
rinuation of Hermannus Contractus, informs us that 
Gregory VII. in a Synod of Rome, Anno 1079, con- 
demn'd rhe Epiſtle of St. Udalricus to Pope Nichelas 
about the Marriage of the Clergy. And news Sy/- 
vius does not ſtick to own the whole Matter, for re- 
lating e through Germany, we paſs d (ſays 
he) through Augsbourg, where St. Udalricus was Bi- 
ſhop, who oppos'd the Pope in the Caſe of the Clergy's Con- 
. for ſo they call d their Wives, after the Hilde- 
brandian Do#rine had prevail d, (Lib. de Morib. 


Germ. | 
* Laſtly, 
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Aly, notwithſtandin 
4 wah one Uldericus Biſhop of Augsbourg, contem- 
porary with Pope Nichols, may be prov'd from Ja- 
cCobus de Voragine, who affirms, St; Udalricus having 

work'd many Miracles, died in the Year geo, bony 
83 Nears of Age, (Legend. Aur. cap. 202.) by whic 
cor utation, H. Uldericus both preceded and ſur- 
vg the Popedom of Nicholas. 

The Quiniſext Council, which in reality was no- 
thing elſe bur a continuation of the 17th Council, al- 
moſt the ſame Biſhops being preſenr in both; and 
therefore the Canons of it are commonly cited under 
the Name of the Sixth Council. This Council, I fay, 
prohibiring the Biſhops to cohabit with their Wives, 


declar d, They did not paſs thi Canon to ſet aſide or ſub- Y 
vert the Ancient, Apeſtolical Diſcipline, but only for great-| 


4 Edification of th: Church, (Canon 12.) Now by 
this Declaration they plainly own; that Marriage was 
permitted Biſhops by the Apoſtles, and thar this Per- 
miſſion continued in the Church till their own time. 
And in the 13th Canon, they flatly condemn rhe 
Diſcipline of the Reman Church, by which Prieſts and 
Deacons were enioyn'd Separation from their Wives: 
This Prohibition is ſeverely Cenſur d by the Council, 
geclar d imurious ro God's Inftitution, and repugnant 
to Apoſtolical Regulation. OE, 

Now the Authoriry of this Council, and the Con- 
ſtitutions of it about the Marriage of the Clergy, were 
always eſteem d and practis d by the Greek, Church: 
The Authority of ir is likewiſe own'd by the Church 
of Rome, for the Church of Rome receives the ſecond 
Corncil of Nice, and reckons it a General one; but 
this Council confirm'd the fixth General Council ex- 
preſly, and by conſequence the Quiniſext Council; 
for that they counted this latrer ro be a part of rhe 

former is evident, for the ſecond Council of Nice ci- 
ting the 82d Canon of the Quiniſext Council, they 


call it the -Deciſion of the Holy and Oecomenical fixth| 


Council, (Act. 4th pag. 234.) Laſtly, if the expreſs 
approbation of a Pope is requiſite ro make a Council 
General, we can give them this ſatisfaction; for Pope 
Adrian I. in his Epiſtle to Taraſius Patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople, citing the ſame Canon, calls it one of the 
Legal and Divine Canons of the fixth Snod. | 

As to the ſettling Celibacy in the Weſtern Church, 
*rwas brought about with extreme difficulty: There 
was 2 great many Provincial Councils, conven d in 
Germany and elſewhere. Hildebrand, or Pope Gre- 


Bellarmine's Objections, that| Man over-beared into Herejie and DiſtiaBtiin, who for- 
getting our Saviour's words, That all Men cannot receive 


thy Saying, and St. Paul's Advice in 1 Cor. J. endea- 
vours by menacing and violence to force People up to the 
Life of Angels, (Lambert Schifnabury, ad Ami. 1 074.) 


Sigebert, a learned Monk of Gemblours, wrote a Trea- 


tile on 218 againſt thoſe that cenſur d the Maſſes 


of marry'd Prieſts, as he himfelf informs us, tho the 
Treatiſe is now loſt, (Sigebert Catal. Script: Eccl. in fin.) 
The ſame Author elſewhere paſſes this Sentence upon 
the Decree of Pope Gregory, That it was unprecedented, 
ref, and contrary to the Doctrine of the Holy Fathers, 
(Chron. ad Ann. 1074.) Much the fame words are 
us d by Matthew Pars in his Hiſtory of the ſame 

In Germany, the Clergy oppos'd the Papal Decrees 
with great Reſolution, and being at laſt overborn 
by their Adverſaries, choſe rather ro lay down their 
Function than part from their Wives. In France the 
Clergy of Laon refus d to comply with Petrus Damia- 
ni: This Damiani being ſent to Milan by Nicholas II. 
in 1059, to ſubject chat See to the Roman Patriarchate, 
and bring the Clergy to Single Life, could compaſs 
neither without great diſturbance; for as he Reports 
the Matter in his Letter to the Pope, the Clergy and 
— maintain d ſtifly that the Ambreſian See ow'd 
no Obedience to the Biſhop of Rome, and that the Law 
of Celibacy was unjuſt and intollerable. | 

About this time, there were publiſh'd two Apolo- 
gies in Latine for the Marriage of the Clergy, as Fox 
obſerves in his Martyrology, (Tom. 2. pag. 466.) The 
firſt is nothing elſe but the Epiſtle of H. Uldericus 
above- mention d: The ſecond ſeems to have been a 


Remonſtrance or Apology of all the -marry'd Clergy 


of the Weſterri Church, preſented to Pope Nicholus II. 
and the Biſhops of his Party. Soon after, the Roman 
Synod held in 1059. This latter Apology is Penn'd 
much better than the Letter of H. Uldericus, both as 
ro the Stile and Reaſoning; and, allowing for ſome 
allegorical Interpretations of Scriprute; rhe peculiar 


ſolid Treatiſe. 

And tho the Popes drove on the point of Celibacy 
wich great hear and vehemency, yet the Prieſts of 
Germany publickly cdhabited with their Wives for ſore 
rime afrer the Popedom of Hildebrand, as appears by 
Aventines Annals, (Annal. Boior. lib. 5.) Ns. the 
great Council of Lateran held under Innocent Ill. An- 


manner of thoſe Ages, it may be reckon d a juſt and 
a. N 


gory VII. being a Perſon of a violent Temper, and] uo 1215, not only allow d the validity of the Marriage 
who took great latitudes to compaſs his Deſigns, went] of the Clergy, but alſo permitted it this Order in ſome 


a great way in this Affair: To puſh their point, they] Provinces, where Celibacy had not been receivd into 
did not ſtick to urge counterfeit Miracles, to produce 


ſpurious Records, and inſiſt upon the wha whe 0 
Iſidore Mercator; and to gain the Populace, they gave 
ſcandalous Names to Prieſts Marriage. However, 
notwithſtanding the torrent of the Times run this way, 
yet there were ſeveral Perſons who ventur d to do right 
to the Marriage of the Clergy, and vindicate it from 
Miſrepreſentation and Calumny : For the purpoſe, 
The Decrees of the Popes were condemn'd by ſome 
Councils, oppos d generally by the Clergy, and could 
not ſettle into Practice till after a long and vigorous 
Diſpute. In the Year 1061, the Biſhops of Lombardy 
met in Council at Bazil, revok'd the Decrees of Pope 
Nicholas; making an G at the ſame time, that no 
Pope ſhould be obey'd, who would not condeſcend to 
Reaſon, and conſider the State of Humane Nature, 
(Damian de Legat. ad Henric.) About the ſame time, 


practice, as we may learn from the 14th and 31 Ca- 
—_ 5 

As to the condition of the Church of England, with 
reſpect to this Queſtion, we may obſerve, that the 
Marriage of the Clergy was generally practis d to the 
end of the Tenth Age, and in a great meaſure to the 
beginning of the Twelfth; ſo far were the Clergy o 
this Church from having any Scruples upon this Head, 
that, as the old Manuſcript Chronicle of Wincheſter 
relates, all the Monaſteries of England, except Glaſſen- 
bury and Abingdon, were nothing elſe but Colleges of 
marry d Prieſts. Tis true, about the Year 974, they 
were driven out by King Edgar, and forc'd to reſign to 
the Monks, that Prince being put upon this Method 
by the Advice of St. Dunſtan, who, as tis thought, 
palm d a Miracle upon the People when he found his 
Arguments too ſhort, (Spelman Concil. Angl. Tom. 1. 


the Clergy of Laon being urg'd by Petrus Damiani to] pag. 434. Malmsbury de Geſtis Pontiff. Angi. lib, 1.) 


part with their Wives, produc'd a Decree of the Coun- 
cil of Tribur in their Defence. In the Year 1080, 
Gregory VII. was condemn'd and depos'd in the Coun- 
cil of B-ixia z and here one of the Articles alledg'd 
againſt him was, That he had promoted Divorces 
between marry'd Perſons, that is, he had forc'd the 
marry'd Clergy to live ſeparately from their Waves, 
(Conrad Urſperg. Chron.) , | 

Thus the proceedings of Hildebrand were oppos'd by 
the Biſhops : As for the Inferiour Clergy, they de- 
claim'd againſt the Impoſition with ſtill greater diſlike 
and reſentment ; Frendebant Clerici Hominem plane He- 
reticum & weſani Dogmats eſſe Clamitantes, qui Oblitus 
der moni Chriſti, G. Thar is, The Cler 
i emely difturl'd, and cy out againſt Hile ebrand 45 a 


When Pope Gregory VII. ſent his Impoſition of Ce- 
libacy to Lanfranc Archbiſhop of Canterbury, this 
Prelate endeavour d to give the Pope ſatisfaction, but 
. — the attempt impracticable, and chat the 

lergy were unanimouſly reſolv d to oppoſe the De- 
cree, he was glad to come to a Capitulation in the 
Council of #incheſter, and to take up with the fol- 
lowing Decree, which runs chus: Nullus Canonicus 
Uxorem habeat, &c. That is, Let no Prebendary coha- 
bit with hu Wife; but as for thoſe Prieſts who dwell in 
Towns and Villages, thoſe who have Wives ſhall not be ol- 
lig'd to put them away, and thoſe who are Single ſhall con- 
tinue in that condition, (Concil. Tom. 10.) Thus Lar- 


were ex- frang tho he could nor carry his point wholly, plain- 


Anſelm. 


ed the way in ſome meaſure far his Succeſſor 
| | * Indeed, 
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Indeed, the Marriage of rhe Clergy was ſo gene” 
ral in the Church of England ar that time, that Pope 
Paſchal II. in an Epiſtle to Anſelm, in which he gives 
him a Diſpenſation to admit the Sons of the Clergy 
into Holy Orders, afligns this Reaſon for t, Becauſe 
there is ſo great a number of thi kind in the Kingdom of 
England, that they make up both the Majority, and bet- 
ter part of the Clergy. And to back the Pope's Obſer- 
vation, it muſt be confeſs d, that at this time of the 
day in England there were a great many Song of the 
Clergy very confiderable for their Character and 
Learning: To give ſome Inſtances, Herebertus Laſin- 
24, Biſhop of Norwich, was Son of Robert Loſing a, 
Clergywan, afterwards Abbor of Mincheſter, (Maimſ- 
bury de Geſtu Pontiff Angl. lib. 2.)  Ritkmarch was Son 
and Succeſſor of Sul gheim Biſhop of St. Davids. Thomas 
Archbiſhop of Tork was the Son of a Norman Prieſt. 
His Brother Sampſon was Biſhop of MWorceſter, whole: 
Son Thomas ſucceeded his Uncle in the Archbiſhoprick 
of York. Henry Archdeacon of Huntingdon, the Hiſto- 
Tian, was Son of Nicholas Prieſt of Lincoln, who for his 
great Piety and Learning was call'd the Star of the 
Clergy, (Henry Huntingd. Hitt. lib. 7.) Richard Arch- 
deacon of Coventry, was Son and Succeſſor of Robert 
Biſhop of Cheſter, upon which, Radulphus de Diceto 
makes this Remark, Therefore, ſays he, the Sons of the 
Clergy, provided their Morals are unexceptionable, ought 
not to be barr'd either Parochial Cures, or the higheſt Pre- 
ferments in the Church, (Imag. Hiſtor. ad An. 1161.) 
Now it cannot be ſuppos'd that all theſe Perſons were 
born before their Fathers were Ordain'd, the contrary 
of which may be prov'd concerning ſeveral of 'em ; 
for Eadmerus Reports that Lanfranc, going to Rome in 
1071, informs againſt Thomas Archbiſhop of York, and 
Rem gius Biſhop of Lincoln, letting the Pope under- 
ſtand that neither of em were Canonically promoted 
to their Biſhopricks, becauſe they were the Sons of 
Prieſts, and conſequently incapacitated for Orders by 
the Canons, (Hiſt. Nov. lib. 1. pag. 7) Now this in- 
capacity never reach d the Sons of the Clergy, born 
before the Ordination of their Fathers: Beſides, the 
Learned Selden obſerves, there was no ſuch expreſs 
Canon then made, nor ever heard of before the Coun- 
cil of Clermont, held An. 1095, and therefore the In- 
capacity of rhe Sons of the Clergy to Holy Orders, 
could be Founded only upon their ſuppos'd Illegiri- 
macy, being born in, Marriage after Ordination; 
which Cohabitation, the 'Hj/debrandian | Popes and 
Councils was ſo hardy as to call Concubinage. Thus 
the Caſe ſtood as to the Clergy's Marriage in the 
Church of England, till Anſelm was Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who having the prejudice of a Monaſtick 
Education, was a great Stickler for rhe introducing of 
Celibacy. Knyzhton relates that Anſelm. forbad the 
Clergy having Wives, which were not forhidden them 
before, (De Event. Angl. lib. 2. cap. 8.) Simeon Dunel. 
menſis, Henry Huntington, and Matthew Paris, agree 
with K»yphton in their Hiſtory, of the Year 1102. The 
Prohibition above-mention'd was repeated by Anſc/m 
in the Year 1108; however, the point of Celibacy 
was not wholly carry'd in Ergland till the latter end of 
the XIlIth Century, no, nor then neither, for Fox 
proves from ancient Deeds and Records, that ſome of 
rhe Clergy of England were marry'd and cohabited, 
in the middle of che XIVth Century, (Martyrolog. 
Tom. 2. pgg. 484) 8 | 
To conclude : 


| The great inconveniences.conſequent 
upon the Celibacy of the Clergy, has made ſeveral 
Men of Learning and Figure, in the Church of Rome, 
recommend the permiſſion of Marriage. Panormitan 
delivers his Senſe thus: 'Tis propos d, ſays he, whether 
the preſent Church can allow. Clergymen to marry as the 
Grecks do > My Anſwer is in the Affirmative ; and I 
am not "only of Opinion that this Allowance is in the 
Churches Power, but alſo believe it would be a fignificant 
Conſtitution for the Good and Salvation of Mens Souls, 
(Panorm, in Cap. cum Olim de Cler. Sc.) Pope Pi- 
us II. confeſs d, That there were indeed Reaſons why 
Marriage ſhould be deny'd the Clergy, but now there were 
much greater Motives to return 'em to their Original Li- 
berty, (Platina in Vit. ejus.) Pohdore AS and Eraſ- 
„nis, complain very much of the Diſadvantages and 
Scandal occaſion d by the Impoſition of Celibacy, and 
wiſh it might be left to the choice of rhe Clergy, eitker 


— 


ro marxy or live ſingle, (Pohdor. Ving. de Invent, Rr. 
lib, 5. cap. 4. Eraſm. Annotat. in Ep. I. ad Tim. cap, 3:) 
Io goon: Caſſander declares, Tat if ever tas fea. 
Jonable to alter an old Cuſtam, theſe Times preſs ſtrongly 
for ſuch a Cenduct in the point of Celibacy, (Conſult. Art. 
23.) In fine, all the Princes and States, in their Re- 
monftrances a little before the Meeting of the Council 
of Trent, always inſiſting upon the Permiſſion of Mar- 
riage to the Clergy; nay, fitting this Council, and 
after the concluſion of it, Ferdinand II. and Ma 
lian II. Emperors, Sigiſmond King of Poland, Albertus 
Duke of Bavaria, and other Prin es, preſs'd the ſame 
thing very earneſtly by their Ambaſſadors. But that 
Council was ſo far from complying with this requeſt, 
that they ſeem to have clench'd rhe Matter the other 
way, and barr'd all Propoſals of rhis nature for the 
furure, by defining, thar Marriage contracted, after 
a Vow of Continence, is neither lawful nor valid. 


the Clergy. Godwin de prefiil. Angl. &c. 
CELMONAR, the. Ruins of a magnificent 
Building in Pei, near or adjoyning to the ancient 
Perſepols. This vaſt Fabrick ſtands at the foot of a 
high Mountain, the Front of it to the Weſt is 500 pa- 
ces in length, the North-fide 400, the South 250, and 
on the Eaſt it has the Mountain inſtead of a Wall. 
The great Stair-Caſe is 30 Foot broad, and the eaſi- 
nels of the Aſcent is ſuch, that there are 95 Steps to 
riſe 22 Geometrical Feet. The Stones are 30, and 
35 Spans long each, and of a proportionable depth, 
ſo that 6 or 7 Steps are cut out of one Stone. This 
Stair-Caſe is of black Marble, and ſo is moſt of the 
Pavement ; a great part of the reſt of the Palace is 
white Marble. Some of the Pillars, beſides their Ca- 
pitals and Baſes, are about 70 Foot high, and ſo thick 
that three Men can ſcarce Fathom 'em. There are 
likewiſe curious Figures both of Men and Beaſts cur 
in Baſs-Relief, . ſomewhat reſembling a Triumph, 
with the. Habits of the ancient Perſians, There are 
alſo Repreſentations of Men fighting with Beafts, like 
IP acles in the Amphitheatres. In ſhort, not- 
withſtanding the Palace 1s conſiderably above 2000 
Years old, yet conſidering the bulk of the Building, 
the curioſity of the Workmanſhip, and the admirable 
Figures, Foliages, and Carvings of all ſorts, twill be 
hard to find the Remains of any Roman Structure com- 


| parable to ir. Someare of opinion, this Celmonar pre- 


ſents. us with the Ruins of a famous Temple built by 
Ahbaſbuerus, but others will have it Darius's Palace, 
which ſeems the moſt probable conjecture. * Ge- 
melli Careri s Voyage round the World, See Perſc-" 


polu, Vol. II. | | 
CEMENELEON, a Town of Liguria in the 
Alps, call'd Cemeleon by Pliny : Tis now a little Vil- 
lage call'd Cimies, fix Myles Northward of Nice. The. 
Hiſtory of it ſtands thus: Twas formerly a City with- 
in the Diviſion of Gaul, call'd Urbs Vediantinorum, 
or Vendiatiorum, in the Maritime Province of the Alps ; 
it was formerly. the Reſidence of the Governor of the 
Maritime Alps, being then a ſtately Town, as appears 
by the Ruins of an Amphitheatre, of ſeveral Aquæ- 
ducts, and 4pollo's Temple. In the firſt Ages of Chri- 
ſtianiry it was a Biſhop's See, Pontius the Biſhop ſuf- 
fering Marryrdom there under Valerian and Gallienus. 
Amantius likewiſe, who, in the Year 381, was pre- 
ſent at the Council of Aquileia, was Biber of this 
lace: The Town was afterwards deftroy'd by the 
oths and Vandals, and, as ſome will have it, by the 
mbards or Saracens, the Epiſcopal See being tran- 
flated to Nice, which from the Ruins of Cemeneleom 
grew a wealthy and conſiderable City. The Hill 
call d Mons Cemenus, where the River Varus rifes, is 
ſaid ro be about 30 Miles from this old Town. 
*Hadr. Vales. Notit. Gall. Holſtienius Annct. ad Antio, 
Cluverii Italiam. Petrus Fofred!i Fiſt, Ehiſc. Nic. Hoffman. 
CENSOR of Books. Tis a long time ſince 
Princes, and other great Lords, both Eccleſiaſtical 
and Secular, have ſer up the Office of a Cenſer in their 
Dominions, to Examine Authors, and give their 
Judgment upon Books, that nothing might be pub- 
iſh'd which was likely to miſlead the Underſtandings, 


or debauch the Manners of their Subjects. As to 
France, the privilege of re Boone relating to 
Religion, and the Diſcipline and G 


overnment of the 


Church, 


® Concil.. Abbe. Baron. Annal. Wharton's Celibacy of 
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ch, was always annex'd to the Epiſcopal Autho 

1 the Biſhops are, by vertue of ir Cha- 

racter and Office, the proper Judges of theſe Matters: 

But after the Faculty of Divinity was ſettled at Paris, 

Biſhops were willing to Delegare part of their Autho- 

rhority to theſe Doctors, but ſtill upon condition of 

Reſervation of their own Original Right. From this 

time the Doctors of the Faculty of Divinity of Pars, 

have look'd upon the Privilege of Examining Books, 

before their Publication, as one of the 8 Pre- 

rogatives of their Corporation: Some of 'em pretend 

chat this Power hs been granted their Faculty by the 

Pope's Bulls, by Ordinances and Lerters Patents of 

the French Kings, by the Arreſts of the Parliament of 

Pars, and that they have Preſcription and Immemo- 

rial Cuſtom for their Title. Others do not carry their 

Claim fo high, nor inſiſt upon ſo old a Title; how- 

ever, in their Reaſons againſt the Nomination of pub- 
lick Cenſures, drawn up in 1650, they alledge thar 

the Doctors of Pars have had the Examining and Li- 

cenſing of Books for abo e two hundred Years, with. 
out being accountable ro any but their own Faculty. 
Father Theophilus R1inaud the Jefuir, has endeavourd 
to prove that this Privilege of theſe Doctors of Divi- 
nity, is no neceſſary conſequence of their Faculty, nor 


neceſſarily included in their Decree: He tells us, that 


of che three Qualities or Advantages of Character, 
which the famous Gerſon gives them, the two firſt, 
which he calls Authoritative and Authentich, belong 
properly to the Pariſh Prieſts, who have Cure of 
Souls; and that the Doctors can claim none but the 
third, which he calls Doctrinal. But let this Matter 
be as it will, theſe Doctors managed the buſineſs with 
fidelity and exactneſs enough, as long as their Body 
was truſted with it; for, in the Vear 1624, to pre- 
vent the inconveniencies of the Preſs, the Kingdom 
being ſomewhat embroil d, there was four Doctors 
Jon out of the Faculty, and aurhoriz'd by the 
| King's Letters Patents, ro Examine, and give an Im- 
primatur to all new Books, and to be Reſponſible for 
the Contents of em, prohibiting all Bookſellers ro 
print any Book which had not been examined by rheſe 
Cenſors. This Commiſſion, which is ſtill in force, 
tho with ſome alteration in the number, diſoblig'd the 
other Doctors, who look'd upon it as an Incroach- 
ment upon their Common Privilege; but the Chan- 
cellor gave em SarisfaQtion in his Anſwer to the Syn- 
dic of the Faculty, Fanuary 2. 1625, in which he ac- 
quainted them, that he had no Deſign to do any pre- 
judice to any Member of the Faculty, nor ro leflen 
their ancient Rights and Privileges; and, in Fact, they 
| have nor diſcontinued the Exerciſe of the Cenſure, not- 
withſtanding the King's Commiſſion to ſome parti- 
cular Doctors. 2 

As ro other Books, in which Religion is not con- 
cern'd, the Maſter of Requeſts ſeems formerly to have 


been Commiſſionated to Inſpect em; which Employ- 


ment continued in that Office rill the Reign of Hen- 
IV. but if we enquire into the bottom of the Mat- 
ter, it looks more probable that this Commiſſion was 
rather Perſonal, and Arbitrary, as the King rhoughr 
fit, than annex'd to the Maſter of Requeſts buſineſs. 
And beſides, they do not ſeem to have been oblig d to 
read any other but Law Books and Hiſtory, in which, 
Politicks are commonly handled, and Matter of Fact 
related; in which, the Prerogative of the King, the 
Intereſt of the three Eſtates, and the Laws of the 
Kingdom, were concern d. TE 
And here it may not be improper to add ſomerhing 
concerning the Examinarion of ill Books, which Au- 
thors have ſometimes got publiſh'd wichour applying 
for the Cenſures Approbation. Pope Gelaſius, in a 
uncil at Rome held in 494, cenſur d Heretical Books, 
and thoſe of ſome Carholicks too, where he obſerv'd 
any thing that was likely to prejudice the Faith or 
Manners of the Reader. Upon this view, the Coun- 
cil of Trent Nominated a Committee made up of ſe- 
veral Nations, ro Examine the Nan Index of probi- 
bited Books, and upon their Report of the Matter, 
they lodg d this Affair with Pope Pius IV. to Debate 
it further at his leiſure. There have been ſince, ſeve- 
ral Indexes of this kind made, and a great many De- 
erees paſs d by the Holy Congregation, but theſe are 
only in force in the Iaqu tion Countries; for, as the 
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Cenſure of Books in which Religion is concern'd, is 
an incident of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, fo the ſup- 
preflion of 'em likewiſe, as well as of all other Books, 
belongs to the Civil Powers, who have. been poſſeſs d 
of this Right ever ſince they turn'd Chriſtian. And 
thus we may obſerve, from the time of the Emperor 
Cnſtantine, that thoſe Books which had been cenſur d 
by the Councils, were often prohibited and ſuppreſs d 
by the Authority of the Prince, which he did, not on- 
ly in virtue of his being Protector of the Canons, but 
by a purely Secular and Original Right, as Reaſons of 
State directed him. For the purpoſe : The Council 
of Nice, held in 325, condemn d Arius's Tenents, and 
the Emperor Conſtantine likewiſe prohibited his Books 
by a very ſevere Edict, by which thoſe who conceal'd 
em inſtead of burning em, were liable r6 great pe- 
nalties. In the Year 398, the Emperor 4rcad/u; ſet 
forth a Proclamation againſt the Wrirings of Eunomius 
and the Manicheans, at the Inſtance of St. Chry/e/?ome, 
who, tis ſuppos d, inform'd him they had been cen- 
ſur d by the Church. T.»cod:fius the Younger, after the 


Neſtorius s Books, publiſn d an Edict to have em brought 
in and burnt. In the Year 452, the Cenſure of the 
Council of Chalcedon, paſs d upon Eutyches's Books, 
was confirm'd by an Order of the Emperor Macian ; 


o - * I 
which Prince, rwo Years after, condemn'd the 4p«l- 


[marian Books to be burnt at the requeſt of Pope Leo. 
The Emperor Juſtinian, in 536, prohibited by Edict 
the Books of Severus of Antioch, and other Heretical 
Authors, Animadverted upon by the Council of Con- 


tant inople under the Patriarch Mennas. To go on: 


The Books which Photius wrote againſt Pope Nicholas, 
and Ignatius Patriarch of Conſtantinople, being firſt 
cenſur d by the fourth Council of Conſtantinople, held 
in 869, were burnt by the Emperor Baſilius s Order, 
who was at the Council. There are likewiſe Inſtan- 
ces of rhis kind in the Weſt, before the Reign of Char- 
lemagne. Thus Haiſmo relates, That R:car-dur, King 
of Spain, ſuppreſs d the Arian Tracts at the Remon- 
ſtrance of Leander Biſhop of Seville, or, according to 
others, after they had been cenſur d in the third Coun- 


cil of Toledo, Anno 593. Father Paul, in his Hiſtory 
of the Council of Trent, is of Opinion thar this 


and char till this time, the Councils and Biſhops us d 
only ro mark dangerous and cenſur d Authors, and 
give Information about em: But that, after the 
Year 800, when the Popes began to concern them- 
ſelves in the Adminiſtration of Civil Affairs, they 
rook upon 'em to prohibir and burn ill Books, and ro 
put their own Cenſure in Execution. But then this 
Author (as Morery's Supplementer goes on) ſeems to 


have forgotten chat the Popes, Les, Gelajins and Sm- 


machus, in the Years 443, 492, and 503, Order'd 
the Manichean Writings to be burnt by their own Au- 


thoriry ; from whence notwithſtanding, we cannot 
conclude any thing againit the Rights of Secular Prin- 
ces in this Matter. To proceed: Pope Adrian II. 
condemn'd Phetius's Books to the Fire, in the Year 
868, purſuant ro a Decree of the Council of Rome 
held under him. Imocent II. likewiſe Order'd the 


to be burnt in the Year 1140, after Sr. Bernard had 
got 'em condemn d in the Council of Sens. Several 


Books of thoſe Authors who were out of their Tem- 
poral Juriſdiction, which practice, as was obſerv'd, 
does not in the leaſt affect the Rights of Secular Prin- 
ces. * As Divers dla Facultee d' Theoleg'e de Pars. 
Baronius. Spondun. Theophil. Raynaud in, Eratematis. 
Baillet judgement de Sgavans. 

CEP 1 EUS, King of the Erhiopians, Father to 
Andromeda, who being deliver d from a Monſter by 


pheus, as the Mythologiſts have it, was, in conſidera- 
tion of the Merits of his Son-in-Law, removd to the 
Skies with his Wife and Daughter, and planted ar the 
Back of the little Bear. Ovid. Metam. lib. 4. Hoff 
man. 

CEPOTAPHIUM, a Sepulchre in a Garden, 
in which Vannes and Fambres, two of Phara's Cele 
brated Magicians, were buried. Palladius, in his 


| Hiſtoria Lanſiaca, rakes notice of it, afid relates, that 


2 1 


Council of bee held in 431, had condemn'd 


Practice continued to the end of the VIIIth Century, 


Books of Peter Abailardus, and Arnoldus of Breſcia, 


other Popes have proceeded in this manner wirh the 


Perſeus, was afterwagds marry d to him. This Ce- 
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it ſtood now in a great Wilderneſs, and was viſited by 
St, Macarius : Thu Saint, ſays he, had a mind to go inte 
the Sepulchre where Jannes' and Jambres were bury'd, that 
be might have an opportunity of ſceing ſome Devils that 
haunted the Place, it having (the Reputation of being 4 
Place of Rendezvous for evil Spirits, * Bochart. Hierq;. 
Part 1. lib. 2. cap. 53. Euſeb. Præpar. Evangel. ! 


9. pag. 241. Hoffman. 
: Ck RP HERES, the Eighth Egyptian King of tlie 
Memphites after Siphurs : He reign'd 26 Years, and 


— 


was Contemporary with Serapn, who govern d in the 


Lower Egypt. Herodotus Reports, that the firſt and 
leſſer Pyramid was built by rhis Prince, whom he calls 
Cephres, the biggeſt Pyramid being built by Suph», and 
the third by Nirocrs. Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 127. Haf- 
man. | 

_ CESALPINUS (Andres) was a conſiderable 
Philoſopher and Phyſician : He was born ar Arezzo in 
Traly. de practis d for ſome time ar Piſa, he was 
afrerwards made firſt Phyſician to Pope Clement VIII. 
He died ar Rome in 1603, being 84 Years of Age. He | 
went our of the common Road of the Peripareticks, 
but ſeems, in the Opinion of Biſhop Parker, to be 


the only Modern Writer that throughly underſtood 


Ariſtotle's Notions and Syſtem. His Principles, as to 


Religion, were by no means commendable. He held| 


with Ariſtor/e, that the Spheres were moved by Intel- 


| . ; but then he made all theſe Imelligences to 


one and the ſame thing. He likewiſe admitted the 
Being of Angels and Devils, but affirm'd m to be 
parts of the Deity united to Subtile Matter. Farther; 
e pretended the Humane Souls, and the Souls of 


| Brutes, were particles of the Divine Subſtance; ſo that 


notwithſtanding he acknowledg d a plurality of Devils 
and other Spirits, yet 'rwas only in the Notion of their 
being Material, for he would not admit a plurality of 
any thing excepting what was Material. So that by 
his Hypotheſis, there was but one Soul, or Humane 


Intelligence, which multiply d in proportion to the 


increaſe of Humane Bodies. In ſhort, his Principles 
ſeem to deny Providence, and the diftiytion between 
God and the Creatures; and when throughly exa- 
min d, are little better than the later Hypotheſis of 
Spinoſa. His Works are, Speculum Artis Medice Hip- 

craticum. De Plantis Libri 16. De Metally Lib. 3. 


Quæſtionum Medicarum Lib. 2. Praxys Univerſe Medi- 
eines. Demonum Inveſtipatio Peripatetica, 


ueſtionum 

Peripateticarum Lib, 5. Nicholas Taurellus, a Phyſician 

of Mombelliard, wrote againſt rhis laſt Piece in his 

Book call'd Alpes Cee hoe eſt Andree Ceſalpini Monſtro- 

1 Dogmata Diſcuſſa & Excuſſa, * Bayle Diction. 
1 5 2 


or. 
CETHE GUS: There are ſeveral of this Name 
menrion'd by Antiquity, deſcended from a branch of 
the Cornelian Family. Cornelius Cethegns was made 
Conſul with Quineus Flaminius, in the Year of Rome 
422, but both this Cerhegus and his Partner were forc'd 
to reſign their Office, becauſe of ſome defects and il- 
legal proceedings in their Election. Marcus Cornelius 
Cethegus was choſen Cenſor in the Year of Rome 544, 
before he had been Conſul, which was contrary to 
Cuſtom ; however, he gain'd the Conſulſhip five 
Years after. He was a great Orator for the Age he 
livd in. To proceed; Caius Cornelius Cethegus was 
another of this Family, he was Proconſul in Spain, 


and gain'd a conſiderable Victory there. Sigonrus 


miſtakes him for Cncius Cornelius Cethegus, who was 
Conſul in 556, and triumph'd for his Succeſs againſt 
the In/ubres. Publius Cornelius Cethegus is the next; 
this Man ſtuck cloſe ro Marius againſt Sylla, and for 
his forwardneſs in thar Intereſt, was Outlaw'd for 
High-Treaſon, when that Party was under Hatches ; 
however, he made a ſhifc to get to Marius in Africk, 
Afterwards he made his ol. . to Sylla, and offer'd 
to ſerve him to his outmoſt. 4 took him into Fa- 
vour ; and probably this is the Cethegus who had ſo 


great an Intereſt ar Rome, that nothing could be done 


without Application made to him. Now, as it hap- 
n'd, he kept a Wench, ro whom he had nor the 
iſcretion to refuſe any thing; and by this means, a 
Scandalous Woman was, in effe&, Miſtreſs of the 
whole Town. Lucullus was forc'd to make his Court 
to this Woman, to get a Commiſſion to Command the 


| likewiſe, were forc'd to ſtoop to a great deal of Servi- 


liry to get Cethegus good word for an Office; for, 
without doubt, it is this Cethegus, Cicero means in one 
of his Paradoxes. Caius Cornelius Cethegus, another of 
this Family, was convicted of being one of Cataline's 
Accomplices againſt his Country, and was ſtrangled 


in Priſon : He was the moſt furious violent Man of all 


the Conſpirators, and was always preſſing for Diſpatch 
and Execution. This Cethegus was . upon by 
the Juncto to murder Tuly. Saluſt Reports, That he 
was to ſet upon him in by own Houſe .. . . Meaſures being 
thus taken by the Conſpirators, Cethegus was always com- 
plaining of the Delays and Sluggiſhneſs of hi Party; he 
told em, that they leſt a brave Opportunity by their Irreſo- 
lution, and putting the buſineſs off. That they had gone 
too far now to I time in Conſulting ; and that ſince he 
perceiv'd the Majority were ſo over cautious and ſleepy, if 
a few of 'em had but the Courage to follow him, he told 
'em, He would Head em with his Sword in hy Hand, and 
attack the Senate, For, as the Hiſtorian deſcribes him, 
he was naturally Bold and Hot-hended, and Brave in hi 
Perſon ; and concluded, that in ſuch Caſes expedition was 
the moſt valuable circumſtance. * Livii lib. 27. Ply. 
tarch. in Lucullo. Saluſt de Bello Catalin. Cicer. 
in Paradox. 5. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
_ CHAMB, a City of Germany, in the Circle of Ba- 
varia; tis the W bre of the County of Chamb. 
Twas formerly a Marquiſate, but now it belongs to 
the Duke of Bavaria. It ſtands on the» River Regen, 
29 Miles North-Eaft of Rurgbone. Longitude 30, 3. 
Latitude 49, 11. | . 
CHAMBER (of Spire) the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature in the Empire, erected by Maximilian I. who 
conſidering that the Court was oftentimes in motion, 
the Emperor being oblig d to travel from one Province 
of Germany to another, and ſometimes to make a Jour- 
ney into ah, which occaſion d the proceedings of 
Law to go on ſlowly, tho' the Court Judges us'd all 
imaginable expedition; to prevent theſe inconveni- 
ences, the Emperor above-menrion'd, in the Diet at 
Augsbourg, in the Year 1530, made a Law by the 
conſent of all the Princes and Eſtates of the Empire, 
that from thenceforward, the Imperial Court of Juſtice 
ſhould be fixt at Spire, and that proceedings ſhould be 
govern'd by the Civil, of Juſtinian Law; with a 
Salvo notwithſtanding, for receiv'd Cuſtoms and Pro- 
viſions, or By-Laws of particular Places. This Town, 
ar that time a day, being ſituated, as it were, in the 
Centre of Germany, could the better receive Buſineſs 
and Appeals from all Quatters 3 but now the French 
having gain'd upon the Empire on one fide, the Ger- 
man Princes, at the Treaty of Weſtphalia, propos d the 
removing the Chamber to a more commodious place. 
And here, notwithſtanding the lar | eg of 
this Court, tis reſtrain d in ſeveral Caſes ; for, firſt, 
it takes no notice 'of Matrimonial Cauſes, the Empe- 
rors being willing to leave theſe wholly to the Pope. 
It takes no notice neither of Criminal Cauſes, which 
either ee, to the Privileges of the Empire be- 
long to particular Princes or Towns in their reſpective 
Territories, or which are to be Try d by all the States 
of the Empire in a Diet. Farther, Controverſies ari- 
ſing concerning Eſtates held of the Emperor, concern- 
ing Cuſtoms and Duties, and an Acquital from the Im- 
_ Bann, are not Try'd in this Chamber; theſe all 
elong ro the Cognizance of the Privy-Council, or 
Judges in the Emperor's Court, and are Tried in the 
mperial Palace according to anciem Cuſtom,  * Ri- 
pingus Juris Publ. Method. Nov, lib. 2. cap. 3. Hoffman. 
See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. under Article Germany. 
CHAMELEON C Agqueus) a Curioſity perform'd 
by Water in the Muſeum Kercherianum at Rome, where 
by pouring different Waters. into a Vial, rhe colours 
of the whole are alterd; and by pouring in others, 
reduc'd to their firſt appearance. For Inſtance : By 
putting in two tranſparent Liquors, the mixrure ap- 
pears of a Gold colour, which by adding a few drops 
of another ſort turns as black as Ink, but recovers 
its firſt tranſparency by throwing in a little Water of 
another kind, and then by mixing the whole with. 
ſome other clear Waters, it looks all like Milk ; and 
by putting in a few foreign Drops, it grows black 
again. And thus it-ſeems to imitate the Chameleon, 


Army againſt Mithridates. Several other great Lords | 


[| 


by raking new Colours, and diſcuarging them agen, 
only 
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only by à little mixture which does not ſcem to carry 


any rhing of the effect in its complexion. * George de 
Sepibus in Collegii Romani Societats Feſu Muſæc, pag. 46 [ 
At han. Kercher. Mundus Subterraneus. j 

CHAMIER (Daniel) one of the greateſt Divines 
of che French Proteſtams, was born in Dauphine : He 
was 2 great while Miniſter at Montellimart, from 
whence, in 1612, he remov'd ro Montauban, to be 
Divinity-Profeſſor there; he was taken off by a Can- 
non Ball, during the Siege of this Town, in 1621. 
Chamier was reckon'd a conſiderable Stateſman as well 
as Churchman : He was extremely firm and inflexible, 
being not to be manag d by any of the Artifices of the 
Court of France. Tis ſaid, he drew up the Edict of 
Nantes. He was ſeveral times a Commiſſioner for his 
Party, in confiderable buſineſs. For Inſtance ; When 
che laſt Pacification was treated and concluded with 
Henry IV. La Frimouville, Du Pleſſis, d Aubigne, and 
Chamier, were pitch'd upon to Examine and Stare the 
Articles, which could not have been manag'd without 
ſomething of confuſion by the whole Body of che Pro- 
teſtant Delegates, being no fewer than Seventy or 
Eighry Perſons. Chamier likewiſe was Preſident or 
Moderator in feveral Synods. The time he ſpent in 
Secular Bufineſs and Studies, did not hinder from: be- 


rable Proof in his Conference with Father Cotton, and 
in his Writings; the moſt confiderable of which is his 
panſtratia Catholica. Here he handles the Controverſy 
between the Proteſtants and Roman Catholicks with a 
great deal of Learning, applying himſelf more parti- 
cularly to confute Bellarmine. This Work, tho con- 
ſiſting of four Volumes in Folio, is not compleat, the 
Head concerning the Church being wanting: Now 
this being a very voluminous Argument, was to have 
made the fifth Tome, had the Author liv'd to carry it 
on. Benedictus Turretinus, Divinity-Profeſſor at Ge- 
neva, publiſſ d this Panſtratia with a ſhort Preface. In 
1643, twas reprinted in an Abridgment at Geneva, 
under the Title of Chamierus Contractus: This Abridg- 
ment, in one Volume in Folio, was done by Frede- 
rick Spanbeimius. * Barthol, Gramondus Hiſtor. Galliæ, 
lib. 10. D' Aubigne Hiſt. Univerſ. Tom. 3. lib. 5. cap. 1. 
Hiſt. de Edit, de Nantes, Tom. 2. pag. 55. Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor. Oc. | 3 
CHAMPELLO, four or five ſmall Iſlands lying 
on the Coaſt of Cochin-China, about four or five 
Leagues from the Continent. They are call'd Cham- 


farther down in rhe Bay of Tonquin, call'd Champello 
de Terra. Theſe laſt lie in abour 16 Degrees 45 Mi- 


nutes Norch- Latitude, whereas rhe Iſlands of Cham- 


* Dampier, Vol. II. 


| Peter Chantereau PFebure, who is likewiſe a Perſon of 


France. The. Militia of the ancient Germans; and 


ſerv'd as the firſt Matter for the making of the World. 
ing a good Divine, of which he has given conſide- 


Earth was not as yet vir Joh the middle of the cir- 
cumambient Air, nor the 


See Lattantius, Inſtit. 1. & 7 


pello de 1a Mar, to diſtinguiſh em from others lying f 


pello de la Mar lie 3 Degrees more ro the South. 


CHANTEREAU /e Febvre (Lei) a Privy- them faſten d with Reins and Straps of Leather, call'd 


happy in ſupplying the Chaſmes and maim'd Paſſages 
in an Author. He died in Fuly 1658. Beſides Fi 
Hiſtorical Conſiderations upon the Families of Lor- 
raine and Barr above-mentian'd, he likewiſe printed 
a Treatiſe concerning the Marriage of Ausbert and 
Blirilde ; and another, ro examine whether the Coun- 
try berween the Menſe and the Rbine belong to the 
Empire. Helikewiſe publiſh'd ſome other Pieces un- 
der the Name of Ouvricr, After his Death, his Son 


Learning and Worth, publiſh'd a Treatiſe of his Fa- 
thers concerning Fiefs, They likewiſe found an An- 
[wer ro Chifletius's Vindicie Hiſpanice, a Treatiſe of 
the Salique Law. Another of the ancient Cuſtoms of 


three Volumes of Chronology. Tis to be hoped this 
laſt Work will be printed, together with the Author's 
Life, written by one of his Friends. | . 
CHARD, a Market-Town in Sometſerſhire, 116 
Miles from London, | | 
CHAOS: According to Heſjod's Thergmia, and 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis, is an Undiſciplin d Maſs of Mat- 
ter, or an Oglio or Hotch-potch of things, which 


Ovid tells ye, that there was neither Sun to make any 
Day of, nor Moon to enlighten the Night : Thar the 


ea bounded by any Shore, 
but that Earth, Air and Water, were all run together, 
without diſtinction. And thus the Earth was not har- 
den d into its proper Element, the Water was unna- 
vigable, and che Air groſs and uninlightned; and, in 
ſhort, there was nothing in the Univerſe beaten out 
into its proper Form. But afterward, as the Poet 
goes on, God parted the Heaven from the Earth, and 
the Earth from the Waters, and drew off the finer 
part of the Air to make an Element of Fire on. By 
this Deſcription, it is eaſie to perceive, that the old 
Heathens had ſome communication with the Fews, 
and that they were not altogether unacquainted with 
the Books of Mc/es, for this fabulous Repreſentation of 
the Chaos, appears to have been extracted from the true 
Hiſtory of 12 Creation of the World, of which Mo- 
es gives us a Relation in the beginning of Geneſis. 


*CHAPELL in the Firth, 124 Miles from Lon- 
don. See Vol. I. 
CHARIOT. The way of the Ancients ſetting 
our Horſes to a Chariot, was by making a double 
Pole, and ſo clapping a pair of Horſes to one Pole, 
and a pair to the other; Cliſthines of Sicyen is ſaid to 
be the firſt who alter d this way of Driving, making 
his Chariot only with one Pole, to which the two 
middle Horſes were fixt, having one of each ſide of 


Councellor, and Preſident of the Treaſury in the Gene- | onexpsey: by the Greeks, and Funales in Latin, the other 
 rality of Soiſſons, was a Perſon of great Note in his being call'd Jugales. Thus in the Circenſian Shews, 
Station in the XVIIch Century. He was born at there were two Horſes faſten d to the Pole, and one. 

Pars in 158B, his Father Franc Chantereau being Se- of each fide call d Equi funales. But here we are to 
cretary of State. Beſide the advantage of his Birth, he obſerve, that all four of em were Wheel-Horſes, and 
had an Univerſal Genius, which he took care to im- drove a Breaſt, for the Ancients had no ſuch thing as 
prove by ſtudying the Civil and Canon Law, by ap- Leaders, as appears from Monuments, Coyns, Rings, 
plying himſelf ro Hiſtory, Politicks, and rhe Polite | and ſuch other Remains of Antiquity. Of theſe four, 
part of Learning, inſomuch that he was one of the | the place of the Right hand Horſe, in Chariots of War, 
moſt learned Men of his time; and beſides, he was was reckon d the moſt conſiderable, becauſe he mov d 
as good ar Buſineſs as at Books. To go on with his, firſt upon a Turning; bur ar their Circenſian Racings, 

haracter; He was a very good-natur'd Perſon, clear |the Left-hand outward Horſe was the beſt manag d, 
and honourable in his Temper, and had the Reputa- becauſe the Meta or Poſt was to be reach'd and droy 
tion of being ſo great a lover of Truth, that nothing round by wheeling to the Left. | 
could make him do any thing to the prejudice of it; To proceed; "Tis ſaid that Ericthonius was the firſt 
theſe good Qualiries recommended him both to the that Invented a Chariot, endeavouring io hide the 
Miniſters, and to the King himſelf. This Prince, deformity of his Legs by this way of travelling. 
who was Lews XIII. made him Intendant of the For- In the earlieſt times of Antiquity, they did not uſe 
tifications of Picardy, and afterwards gave him the to fight on Horſeback but in Chariots, as appears by 
Intendance of the Finances of the Dutchy of Barr the number of Phararh's Chariots with which he pur- 
and Lorraine. During his being in this laſt Employ- ſued rhe Children of Iſ-ae! ; by the Chariots of rhe 
ment, he got a perfect Underſtanding of rhe Affairs of Amorites encounter'd by Jeſhua, and by thoſe 900 Iron 
tire Country, and having pracur d ſhire Original Pa- ones belonging to Fabin King of Canaan. Theſe 
pers, he fell ro work upon the Hiſtorical Memoires of Fighting-Chariots, as we may learn from Homer, were 
the Houſes of Lorraine and Barr, of which we have; open, with only the Hero and the Coachwan in em. 
only the firſt part extant, rhe two others lying as et hey were made ſo ſtrong, that they us d to laſt for 
in Manuſcript. He ſikewiſe made admirable Diſco- ſeveral Generations, being preferv'd by Poſteriry as 
veries in the Hiſtory of the Kings of France, and in Statues; and Coar-Armour was ſince. Thus Virgil, 
that of ſeveral Noble Families; and was particularly | ſpeaking of Juno, adds, 


Hic 


—— . ee en . — 


ö 


4 — 6—— — Mi. 1 


CHA 


co es 


Hic illivs Arme, _ 
Hic Currus fuit. 


Afterwards the Ancients made uſe of Currus Falca- 
ti, or Sythe-Charizts ; Darius, it ſeems, had a great 
many of theſe, as appears by Quintus Curtius. That 
which made the Enemy moſt formidable, ſays he, was 


\|'Twas at firſt drawn by four white Horſes, but when 


— 
* 


heir two hundred Chariots arm'd with Sythes; At the 


farther end of the Pole, they had ſhort Lances faſten d 
and pointed with Iren. They had likewiſe ſeveral Darts 


fixt into the Spokes of the Wheels, and ſhort pieces f 
Sythe joyn'd into the top of the Fellies, and ſtanding out 4 


conſiderable way; ſo that when the Horſes were driven 
hard upon the Enemy, they cut every thing in pieces that 
ſtood in their way, Siſera's Iron Chariors ſeem to have 
been of this kind. Xenophon, in the 6th Book of his 
Cyropædin, makes Cyrus the Inventor of that ſort of em 
us d by the Perſians, and deſcribes em exactly enough. 
Theſe Chariots, as Appion relates, made a horrid 
ſlaughter among the Romans in the Mithridatick War: 
To prevenc this carnage, Alexander the Great Order'd 
his Soldiers to open to the Right and Left, when the Enc- 
my drove their Chariots full ſpeed upon em; but when they 
drove gently, he Order'd 'em to throw their Lances at their 
Horfes, and fright em back upon the Enemy with making 
a noiſe, The Rem ins, as Vegetius obſerves, had ano- 
ther way of dealing with them: They us d ſomerimes 
ro ſtick rows of Palliſadoes upon the Field of Battel, 
and ſtep behind em when they ſaw the Chariots co- 
ming upon em; and ſomerimes they us d to ſtrew the 
ground with Gali hrops, or Cheveaux de Friſe, which 


was a terrible galling to the Horſes. And thus the 


Serviceableneſs of theſe Chariots being countermin d, 
they grew at laſt out of faſhion. * Curtius, lib. 4. 


Xenophon Cyroped. lib. 6. Vegetius, lib. 3. cap. 24. Ar- | 


rien, lib. 3. fc. 

CHARIOT (of the Sun) 2 Kings 23. 11. Fe- 
ſiah is ſaid to have taken away the Horſes which the Kings 
of Iſrael had given to the Sun, and to have burnt the Cha- 
riots of the Sun with Fire, Some are of Opinion, that 


theſe were only rhe Figure of four Horſes, caſt in Sil-| 


ver, Gold, or Braſs, and Harnels'd in the Sun's Cha- 
riot; But Bochart makes ir our, that they were living 
Horſes ; for Coach and Horſes us'd to be Dedicated 


to the Sun, as being thought a proper Emblem to Re- 
preſent the ſwiftneſs of its Motion. Thus Feſtus, | 
ſpeaking of the Rhodians, in the word October, tells 


us that they us d Year'y to throw into the Sea a Coach 
and four Horſes, conſecrated to the Sun, becauſe that 


Planet is ſuppos d to make the Tour of the World in 
ſuch a Conveyance. Thus Xenophon obſerves, that the | 
* Perſians conſecrated à Chariot to the Sun; for, men- 


tioning Cyrus Cavalcade from his Palace through the 


Town, he obſerves there was a white Chariot crown'd, 


which belong'd ro the Sun, This piece of Superſtition 
reaching the Kings of Juda, Manaſſes and Ammon 
made em dedicate Horſes to the Sun; which Cuſtom 
was aboliſh'd by the Piery of King Joa. * Bochart, 


 Hieroz. Xenophon, Iiſtitut. Ori, lib. 8. Sc 


CHARIOT (Triumphal) was one of the prin- 
cipal Ornaments of the Roman Solemnity for Victory. 
This way of appearing upon ſuch Occaſions, was poſ- 
ſibly taken up in imitarion of the old Heroes mention- 
ed by Homer, who us'd to fight in Chariots, and 


Enemy, as appears by Achilles's dragging Hector at his 
Chariot- wheels. This Cuſtom of making a Figure in 
Chariots was practis'd among the Perſians; for Cur- 
tius beginning to deſcribe the Battel between the Per- 
ſians and the Macedonions, obſerves that Darius ſar a 
loft in his Charior, and made an Imperial Figure 
that look d more like Victory than Fighting. Thus 
Pliny Repreſents Alexander Triumphing in his Cha- 


riot. The Roman Triumphal Chariot was generally 


made of Ivory, round like a Tower, or rather of a 
Cylindrical Figure, as the Reader may ſee in Spanbe- 
minus De Uſu & Prſtantia Numiſmatum, "Twas like- 
wiſe formerly gilt at the top, and ornamented with 


Crowns ; and to Repreſent the YOu more natu- 
lood, as we 


rally, they us'd to have it ſtaind with 
may learn from Virgil Encid 11. 


Ducunt eft Rutilo perfuſos Sanguine currus. 


ſwagger in em too, after they had got the better of che 


— . 


the Commonwealth began to decline this Cuſtom was 


| chang'd ; fer, after the Battel of Pharſalia, in the 
Civil War, Mark Antony was ſo humourſome as to have 


his Chariot drawn by Lions. Pompey the Great, and 
Julius Ceſar, had led the way to this Maggot, by put- 
ting Elephants into their Triumphal Chariot : This 
faſhion was afterwards follow'd by the Emperors Clan- 
dius, Domitian, Alexander, Severus, Sc. Heliogaba- 
lus was ſtill more particular, for, upon ſuch Solemni- 
ties for Victory, he us d to be drawn by Tygers to 
repreſent Bacchus; by Lions to appear like Mars; and 
ſometimes to tie four Triumphal Dogs to his Chariot, 
to make himſelf a perfect Original. Aurelian, to 
ſhew how much the Enemy ſtood in fear of him, made 
uſe of Stags, And, to conclude with theſe Extrava- 
gancies, Nero, to ſhew the Capriciouſneſs of his Vice, 
would be drawn by Hermaphroditical Mares. Se- 


tres, King of Egypt, made a more barbarous Figure 


C 


than any of em, for he us'd to Harneſs the Kings he 
had conquer d, and ſlaſn'd em if they flagg'd in their 

pace. *, Pliny,” lib. 8, 11. & 28, Suetonius in Claud. 
Lampridius. Vopiſcus, &c. | 

CHARIOT (a Sailing) Maurice of Naſſaw Prince 

of Orange, who made a conſiderable Figure in Holland 

againſt rhe Spaniards, had a Charior of this kind, 

which, inſtead of Horſes, was driven by the Wind. 

Grotius has ſeveral Epigrams upon't ; one of which, 

for the Ingenuity of it, I ſhall inſert, tho' I have no- 

thing to ſay as to the Application. | 


Auræ Fugales & Quadriga Ventorum, 
Late patentes qu per aery Campos 

Viſtumq; mane, Spiritus vago curſu 
Servity Batave Gents Dnperatori, 

Ire Ite ad aſtra ſede fulta Sublimi, 
Collegioq; nunciatæ Celeſti, 
Naſſaviorum Stirpis incultum Germen, 
Viciſſe forti Marti impetu Terras 3 
Viciſſe fluctus atq; Fura Neptun; 
Nunc & Subacto Patris oli Regno, 
Dictare Leges Impotentibus flabru. 
Flammata Celi, Templa & aureos Ignes 
Reſtare tantum: namg; & illa debentur. 
At nos præcamur Civitas Batavorum 

Ne ura Olympi vindicet niſi ſero; 

Sed hic Moretur differatq; contentus 
Cepiſſe Cœlum mente, dum via Phæbi 
Lune motus Siderumq; permanſus, 

Ailſus profundos Emulatur Euclidu, 
Solertieq;z acumen Archimedee ; 
 Peluſirſq; Subjicit ſibi faſtus ; 

Hic voce malit Plebis & Senatorum 
Princeps paterq; Patriæ Salutari: 

Hic ſepe fuſis Gentis Aſterum turmis, 
Victricerlauri Vinciat coma frontem, 
Icq; curru gaudeat Triumphali. 


The Inventer of this Chariot is mention d in the Te- 


traſtick following: | | 


Ventivolam Tiphys deduxit in Æmguora Navim, 
Jupiter in Stellas, Æthereamq; Domum. 
In Terreſtre Solum virtus Stevinea: nam nec 
Tiphytuum fucrat, nec Jovis iſtud Opus. 
N Hoffman. 


CHARLEY, a Market-Town in Lancaſhire, 154 
Miles from London. 

CHARMION, one of 9 Women, who 
was ſo hardy as to follow her Miſtreſſes precedent in 
Diſparching her ſelf. Plutarch calls her Charmion, and 
obſerves, that Ira, who cut Cleopatra's Hair, and 
Charmion, had the greateſt part of the Adminiſtration 
put into their Hands. Las, when Cleopatra ſet the 
Aſpicks ro her Breaſt, was ſo ceremonious as to expire 
at her feet, and Charmion, tho ſtaggering, and almoſt 
I. 8 with a Doſe of Poyſon, was buſie in putting 
a Diadem upon her Queens Head. * Put. in Anton. 

CH ARMIS, a Phyſician of Marſeilles, had a 
ſingular way of managing his Patients; for taking no 
notice of the cuſtomary Method of Practice, he us d 
to bring his Patients into the cold Bath in che depth of 


Winter. * Pliny, lib. 29. cap. 7. Hoffman, 
* D nes offi CAR. 


on * 


CHA 


E HARNO CR 8 rephen) Son of Richard Char- 


nock an Attorney, deſcended from an ancient Famil 
of chat Name in Lancaſhire, was born in London, an 
ucated firſt in Emanuel College in Cambridpe, 
2 whence he remov'd to Oxford in 1649, and ob- 
tain'd a Fejlowſhip by rhe Parliamentarian Intereſt, 
Afterwards he went into Ireland, where he preach'd, 
and was much admir d by the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendants. Upon the Reſtauration of King Charles II. 
being incapacitated to appear in Churches, he return d 
imo England, and liv d moſtly in London, where he 
preach'd in private Meetings, and had the Reputation 
of a Man of good Parts, Learning and Elocution. 
He died in 1680. His Works are printed in two Vol. 
J. Athen. Oxon, | 
CAHARTER-HOUSE, or the Carthuſian Mo- | 
naſtery near Smithfield, London. The Founder of this 
Monaſtery was Sir Walter de Manny, a Military Gen- 
rleman of great Reputation, born in the Dioceſs of 
Cambray. He was firſt Banneret, and afterwardsmade 
Knight of the Garter by King Edward III. This Sir 
alter de Manny, in 1349, being a time of great Mor- 
tality, purchasd a piece of ground near St. Fohn- 
ſtreet, call d Spirtle-Croft, without the Barrs of Mf. 
Smithfield, of the Maſter and Brethren of St. Bart holo- 
mew-Spittle, containing 13 Acres and a Rod, and 
caus d it to be Enclos'd, and Conſecrated by Ralph 
Stratford Biſhop of London, at his own proper Coſt and 
Charges. The Deſign of it was to ſerve for a Bu- 
rying-place, and accordingly, in the Year following, 
as Stow Reports, from an old Inſcription, there were 
more than fifty thouſand Perſons buried there. In 
this place, not long after, he built a Chapel, where 
Offerings were made, and Maſſes ſaid for the Deceas d. 
And, in the Year 1371, he Founded a Houſe of Car- 
thrfian Monks, which he built in Honour of the Salu- 
tation of the Mother of God, as may be ſeen at large in 
the King's Charter, and the Pope's Bull; the firſt of 
which ſtands in Sir Milliam Dugdale's Monaſticon, and 
the other in the Court of Augmentations; The Foun- 
der, Sir Walter, died in 1371, and was bury'd in this 
Monaſtery. Ar the Diſſolution of the Abbeys by King 
Henry VIII. che Rents of the Charter-Houſe amounted 
to 642 J. 4 4. . The then Prior being commanded 


the King in his ſtead, refus d to ſubmit, and was 
hang d at his Gate for his Non- compliance; upon 
which, this Monaſtery and Dukes-Place were beſtow' d 
upon Sir Thomas Audley, Speaker of that Houſe of 


And this Sir Thomas Audley's Sole Daughter Margaret 


Houſe paſs d into the Houſe of Norfolk, and from rhence 
to Thomas Earl of Suffolk, of whom it was purchas d by 
Mr. Sutton. For the reſt, fee Sutton. Hern's Domus 
* arthuſiana, or account of the Charter- Houſe. See 

rund. | | 

CHASODAHBAC Hl, is the Grand Seignior's 
Lord Chamberlain, and has che Gentlemen of the 
dultan's Bed-Chamber under his Juriſdiction. * Ri- 
caut. | 

CHASTELET (Paul de) Deſcended of the 
ancient Family of Hey in Britany, was at firſt Advo- 
cate-General to the Parliament of Rennes, afterwards 
Maſter of Requeſts, and then Privy-Councellor. He 
was made a Commiſſioner to ſer up a Parliament ar 
Pay, He was likewiſe nam'd for one of the Judges ar 
the Tryal of the Marſhal de Marilliac, bur this Mar- 
ſhal challeng'd him as a prejudic'd Perſon, as appear'd 
by his making a Latine Satyr againſt him and his Bro- 
ther. Tis ſaid, chat Chaſtelet being unwilling to' be 
one of the Judges, put the Marſhal de Marilliac in 
mind of this exception againſt him, which being diſ- 
cover'd by ſome Perſons of Quality his Enemies, drew 
the King's Diſpleaſure upon him. This is certain, 
chat after the Marſhal had made his laſt Objection 
againſt him, he was ſent for to the Court ar St. Ger- 
mines, where he was immediately apprehended, and 
ſent off the ſame day to Priſon at Villepreux, but was 
Enlarg'd in a ſhort time. After this, he made an 

xtract from ſeveral Authors, and got it publiſh'd, in 

ctence of the King and his Miniſters, with a Pre- 
face by way of Apology for Cardinal Richlievw. He 
Was a Perſon of a graceful Addreſs, full of Spirits, 

Ul 


under the Dauphin then Regent. 


to Renounce the Popes Supremacy, and acknowledge | Tannegui Chatel was guilty, for he kill'd the Count 


Commons which Diſſolv'd theſe Religious Houſes. | 


marrying Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, rhe Charter- | Co 


and warm in his Temper, bold and reſolute in De- 
fence of hisSentiments, and had the Talent of Speak- 
ing admirably well. He was one of the French Aca- 
demy. Some Sayings of his were very remarkable 
and worth reporting. Being one day with Monſieur 
de St. Breuil, who ſollicited ſtrongly for the Duke de 
Montmorency's Pardon, in which he was warmly ſe- 
cotided by rhis Chaſteler, the King told him, 1 fancy 
Monficur 40 Chaſtelet weuld be contented to loſe one of 
bs Hands to ſave Monſieur de Montmorency: To which 
he anſwer'd, I ſhould be very willing, Sir, to loſe em 
beth, ſince now they are inſignificant for your Service, pre- 
vided I could preſerve the Limbs another great Perſon, 


who has gain'd you ſeveral Battels, and is in a condition to 


| win more, Soon after his Enlargement, being brovghr 


into the Church where the King was at Maſs, and 
perceiving that his Majeſty turn d Nis Head tothe other 
fide, as being diſturb d ar the ſight of a Perſon whom 
he had treated a little roughly; upon this, Chaſtc- 
let coming up to M. de S. Simon, accoſts him in this 
manner, Sir, ſays he, pray do me the favour to tell the 
Ning that I pardon bs Majeſty with all my heart, and 
beg of him that he would do me the Honour to give me a 
Look. This was told the King by M. de S. Simon, 
who laught at rhe fancy, and receiv'd him with a 
great deal of Countenance. Chaſtelet died in 1636. He 
left fome Tracts both in Verſe and Proſe, as a Satyr 
againſt the Behaviour of rhe Court. A Rhyming ſort 
of Latine Proſe againſt the Sieur d' Marilliac. Remarks 
upon the Tryal of the Marſhal de Marilliac. A Pre- 
face to his Hiſtorical Collection above- mention d. 
* Paul Peli ſſon Hiſtoire de P Academiæ Francoiſe. 
CHATEL (Tannegui du) a Gentleman of the 
Dutchy of Bretagne, was counted one of the moſt re- 
markable Men for Perſonal Valour in the XVth Cen- 
tury. In Italy, he had the Command of the Forces of 
Lews of Anjou King of Sicily, and defeated Ladiſlaus 
King of Naples's Army in 1409. He was afterwards 
made Prevot of Pars ; and in 1420, he was Marſhal 
He did great Ser- 
vice to this Prince, and took off the moſt dangerous 
Enemy he had, which was Fohn Duke of Burgundy ; 
bur then ir muſt be ſaid, the Expedient was very per- 
fidious. But this was not the only Murder of which 


Dauphin d. Auvergne in the Preſence of a full Council. 
This inſolent barbarity made a great many Perſons, of 
rhe firſt Quality, grow cold in Charles VIIth's Service, 
ſo that he was forc'd to forbid du Chatel the Court. 
Some Authors are of Opinion that he continu d under 
this Diſgrace, but others pretend that he came to 

urt agen, and took care of the Funeral of Kin 
Charles VII. which was neglected by the reſt of his 
Courtiers. This Tannegui du Chate ! had a Nephew of 
his own Name, who made a Figure at the Gourr of 
France under Lew XI. He is ſaid to have been a 
Man of a long Head. He apply d himſelf at firſt 
wholly to the Service of the Duke of Bretagne, and 
was ſo well approv'd of, that he was made High- 
Steward of his Houſhold. He gave his Maſter very 
good Advice in the Year 1464, at a nice juncture, 
when Lewis XI. ſeem'd to have laid a Snare for that 
Prince. In ſhorr, du Chate! was a Man of Probity, 
and ſcorn'd to flatter his Maſter in his Sallies of De- 
we are to obſerve, 


bauchery. This Duke of Bretagne, 

ſeem'd ro have no great Reſpect for his Dutcheſs, 
Daughter of the King of Scotland, it being his Cuſtom 
to carry his Miſs Antoinette d Mailleze about with him 
where ever he went ; now this Lady was Wife of the 
Lord of Villequier. Tannegui us d to ſpeak againſt this 
Liberty to the Duke, and with great freedom, putting 
him in mind, from ſeveral Examples in Hiſtory, how 
ſignally God us'd ro puniſh Princes guilty of Liber- 
tiniſm and Adultery : Bur perceiving the Duke more 
inclinable ro be angry than to reform, he N it 
moſt adviſeable to draw. off, and retire into the Coun- 
try. The Lady Villequier ſent him word, that the 
would reconcile his Maſter to him, provided he would 
not grow troubleſome any more with his old Advice; 
but du Chatel refus d to purchaſe the Duke's favour up- 
on thoſe terms. Lews Xl. being Inform'd of the Cha- 
racer of du Chatel, offer d him a conſiderable Imploy- 
ment ; upon. which he went into the Service of the 


Court of France, and had the Government of Ros 
an 
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and Cerdagne given him. He was afterwards kill d at 
the Siege of Bouchaine in 1478. * Mezerai Abrege 
Chronol. Tom. 3. Bertrand Argentre Hiſtoire de Bretagne, 
25 Lo. cap. 30. Thuan. lib. 25. Bale Diction. Hiſtor. 


C. | 

CHEADLE, a Market-Town in Staffordſhire, a 
hundred and ten Miles from 1.0ndon. F 

CHEDERLES, a Perſon of much the ſameCha- 
racter and Reputation among the Turks, as St. George 
is among the Chriſtians. The Dervizes rold Busbequius, 
when he travell'd through Cappadocia, that Chederles 
was a great Hero, who kill'd a terrible Dragon, and 
reſcu'd a Maid, that was ro have been devour'd by 
him. They told him likewiſe, chat Chederles having 


— 


wander d a great while in a ſtrange Country, came at 


laſt to a River, which had the Quality of making thoſe 
Immortal that drank of it. This River, it ſeems, is 
always ſhrouded with Midnight, and no Mortal ſince 
Chederles's time could ever ſet eye ont. 'This Hero 
having drank himſelf Immortal, mounted his Charging 
Horſe, who happen'd to take a lucky Sup as well as 
his Maſter ; and thus Riding from one place to ano- 
ther, and fighting where he ſaw occaſion, he makes it 
his buſineſs to aſſiſt rhoſe Soldiers whe have the Juſtice 
of the Cauſe on their fide, never refuſing People of 
any Religion, provided they pray to him. The Turks 
pretend he was one of Alexander's Captains, and yer, 
ſach is their Skill in Chronology, they will have him 
the ſame with the Chriſtian's St. George. | * Busbeg. 
Epiſt. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. See vt. 40 1 

CHEEK (Sir John) was born towards the latter 
end of the XVth Century, and extracted from a Gen- 
rleman's Family in Camb idge. He was Educated in 
St. S College there, where he was choſen Fellow 
and Univerſity Orator : And having the Reputation 
of a great Scholar, and particularly of an extraordina- 
ry Linguiſt, . he was ſent for up ro Court by King 
Hemy VIII. and made Preceptor to Edward Prince 
of ales, which Employment he manag'd to great 
Satisfaction, inſomuch, that after the Death of Hen- 
ry VIII. he was Knighted by King Edward VI. Sir 
Fohn Check, kept a Learned Correſpondence with Sir 
Thomas Smith, Sir Thomas Elliot, and Mr. Aſcham ; 
with Sturms, Camerarius, and ſeveral other eminent 


Scholars beyond Sea. Soon after the Death of King 


Edward; Sir Foln Check was oblig d to quit the King- 
dom upon the ſcore of Religion; he retir'd into Ger- 


many, and ſetrling at Strazburg, was choſen Greek- 


Profeſſor there. Bur in the Year 1554, going from 
Strasbourg to Bruſſels, to viſit the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, 
and ſome other Friends of his in thoſe Parts, he was 
ſeiz'd, in bis JR berween Antwerp and Bruſſels, 
by ſome of King Philip's Court, who diſmounting 
him, and treating him very ruggedly, hurry'd him 
into a Ship hoodwink'd, where, being brought ro 
England, he was Impriſon'd in the Tower, and being 
very ill us d, to bring him over to the Communion of 
the Church of Rome, he contracted a Diſtemper, of 
which he died nor long after, in September 1557. He 


lies buried in St. Albans Woodſlreet, His Works are, 


De Pronunciatione Linguæ Grece, lib. 1, A Panegyrick 
upon the Birth of Prince Edward. De Ludi-Magiſtro- 
rum Officio, lib. 1. Introductio Grammatices, lib, 1. 
He likewiſe tranſlated ſeveral Orations of Demoſthenes, 
ſeveral Tragedies of Sophecles and Eurypides, not to 
mention other Books and Tranſlations done by him. 
Nan. Hiſt. Herologia Anglicn. | | 
CHELIDONIS, a Wench kept by Verres, who 


had ſach an Aſcendant over him, that all People that 


had any buſineſs with this Prætor were forc'd to apply 
to her. «Tully declaims, with a great deal of Heat and 
R.hetorick, againſt this Scandalous practice, and ob- 
ſerves, that there was no Juſtice to be had from Verres, 


unleſs Chelidemis was preingag'd in the Cauſe, * Ci- 


cor. Orat. in Perrem 3. 


CHE LM, Capital of a Diſtrict of the ſame 


Name, in the Palatinate of Red Ruſſia in Poland; this 
City is fortify'd with a Caſtle, it lies about 10 Miles 
from Lublin to the Eaſt, 24 from Premiſlaw to the 
North, and 12 from Belsko. It has been ſack d and 
burnt by the Mufcovites and Tartars during the late 
Wars, which occaſion'd the Biſhop to remove his Seat 


to Craſniſtraw ; however, a RMaan Biſhop reſides there 


fizl. Connors Hiſt. of Poland, &c. 


CHELMSFORD, a Market Town in Eſſex, 
indifferently large, and ſeared in the middle of the 
County, at the meeting of two Rivers. Tis by ſome 
ſuppos d to be the old Canonium; however, twas lit- 
tle eonſiderable till Maurice Biſhop of London, who 
liv'd in the Reign of King Hen I. turn d the high 
Road through it, which before lay through M ittle. 
Malcolm, King of Scot / and, Founded a Monaſtery here; 
at preſent tis chiefly remarkable for the 4ſizes. It 
lies 25 Miles from Londen. * Cambden Britan. 

CHELTONHAM, a Market Town in 6/7 
ceſterſhire, 77 Miles from London. | 

CHENGIAR, a City of Coromandel. in the Eaſt- 
Indies, not far from Negapaton. Tis ſeared in a very 
pleaſant Valley, near a fine Ri er, is very Populous, 
and near three times as big as Rotterdam. Tis forti- 
fy'd with double Stone-Walls, and has four high 
Rocks without, upon three of which there are Forts, 
and on the fourth a Paged. The firſt of theſe Rocks 


is enclos'd with a very ftrong Wall, the ſecond with 
four Walls, and the third with no leſs than ſeven, 
and all of em well Garriſon'd. The Nazcks, or Prince's 
Palace, ſtands betwixt two of the foremention'd Rocks, 
pleaſantly ſituated, and well fortify d. Cannon are a 
great rarity in this Town, and thoſe few they have 
are made of long broad Bars of Iron, joyn d together 
with Iron Hoops, and charg'd with ſtone Balls. The 
Product of the Country is Rice, Salt, Fruits, &c. 
Their chief Commodities to be Exported are L inen, 
and Woollen Stuffs, much valued at the Melucca's, 
Amboyna, Banda, and other Malayan places. Balda- 
8 s Deſcription of the Coaſts of Mdlabar, Corumandel, 


c. | | 
CHEPELIO is the fineſt Iſland in the Bay of 
Panama in America ; tis 7 Leagues diſtant from the 
City of Panama, and a League from rhe Main. The 
Iſland is about two Miles long, and almoſt as much in 
breadth. The Soil is very good, eſpecially in the 
low Land, which is vim (bv all ſorrs of delicate 
Fruits, viz. Sapadillo's, Avogato-Pears, Mammees, 
Mammee-Sappota's, Star-Apples, Plantain-Trees, Sc. 
* Dampier, Vol. I. cap. 7. 7 bs | 
CHEPSTOW, a Town of good Note in Mon- 
mouthſhire, ſituate on a rifing ground on the River 
We; tis enclos d with a Wall of a conſiderable cir- 
cumference, and defended with a good Caſtle, over- 
againſt which there ſtood a Priory, the remainder of 
which is rurn'd ro a Pariſh-Church. The Bridge over 
the Me is built upon Piles, and of an extraordinary 
height, to prevent the Tides riſing above it. Tis a 
102 Miles from London. 7 
CHERAS CO or CARRIA, a City in Pied- 
mont, in the County of Aſti, upon the River Tanaro, 
about five Miles from Turin to the Eaſt. | 
CHESHAM, a Market Town in Buckingham- 
ſhire, 2.4 Miles from London. '\ © | | 
 * CHESTER, 140 Miles diſtant from London. 
See Vol. J. EE SGP '% | 
72 * CHESTER, 50 Miles from London. See 
ol. I. | | oy Et 
CHIC], a Noble Family of Siena in Tealy, which 
made a Figure at home a great while before they be- 
gan to puſh their Intereſt in the Court of eme under 
Pope Julius II, who gave the care of Inſpecting and 
Managing his Revenues to Anguſtine Chigi, who ac- 
quitted himſelf very well in the Employment; which 
was no eaſie buſineſs, conſidering the Warlike and 
Enterprizing temper of this Pope. Bur Chigi, mang- 
ging his Poſt with a grear deal of Prudence, Induſtry 
and Fidelity, Julius was ſo well farisfy'd with his Ser- 
vice, that he did him the Honour to adopt him, 
tranſplanting Auguſtine Chigi and his Iſſue into the 
Family of Rovere. Under the Pontificate of Paul III. 
the Family of Chigi, being under a Cloud, was forc'd 
to quit Reme, and return to Siena. The) had a cu- 
rious Garden, near the Palace of Farneſe, which 
prov'd unlucky in its Neighbourhood, they, being 
forc'd to quit this curious ſpot of ground, for beauti- 
fying and enlarging the Palace above-mention'd. From 
this time, till the Popedom of Urban VIII. rhey liv'd 
privately at Siena; bur then Fabio Chigi went to ſeek 
his Fortune at Rome, where he ſucceeded to pur- 
poſe, being made Pope in 1655, by the Name of 4/:x- 


ander VII. The Reader may fee him in bis Artic 
Alt. 's 
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Mathematician, and directed the Fortifications in ſeve- 
ral of the King's Garriſons, being a very Loyal Perſon, 
and ſuffering conſiderably upon that ſcore. He was 
taken Priſoner by the Parliamentarians at the Surret- 
dring of Arunde/-Caſtle, where he ſerv'd the King as 
Engineer. Being thus taken Priſoner, and Sick, he 
was convey d to the Biſhop's Houſe in Chicheſter, where 
he died, Fanuary 1643. His Works are, The Religion 
of Proteſtants, a Safe way to Salvation, &c. The Apoſtc- 
lical Inſtitution. of Epiſcopacy Demonſtrated ; to which we 
8 add Nine Sermons. Chillingworth's /. Athen. 

xon. E Pb AA 

* CHINA : This large Empire lies in the Eaftern 
part of Aſia, having Tartary on the North and North- 
Weſt, the Moguls Empire and India extra Gangem on 
the Weſt, Tunquin and Indian Sea, which flows be- 
tween the Chineſe Coaſt and the Philippine-Iſlands, on 
the South ; and the Chineſe Sea, that runs berween it 
and Fapan, on the Eaſt. The Country is very large, 
extending from the twenty firſt Degree of Northern- 
Latitude to the forty firſt Degree; but if we include 
the Iſland Haynan, which lies on the South of the Pro- 
vince of Quam-tum, three Degrees more muſt be add- 
ed, and fo, according to Magellans, it will reach 
from the eighreenth to the forty firſt Degree, and, as 
he Reports from rhe Chineſe Books, the lengrh is five 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty Chineſe Furlongs, 
which makes a thouſand three hundred and eighty _ 
Miles. Le Compte reckons bur four hundred and fifty 
French Leagues, excluding Haynan, but agrees with the 
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Mario Chigi, this Pope's Elder Brother, was made Go- 
vernour of Rome, who, rho' he did not intermeddle 
with Matters of State, yet was ſo extremely buſy in! 
filling his Pockets, and ſo full of oppreſſive Projects for 
that purpoſe, chat the People cry dd out upon him. 
Donna Berenice his Lady, who, tho ſhe came un- 

ractis'd to Court, was, in a little time, well accom- 
pliſrd in all the Myſteries of Buſineſs. She very ſel- 
dom went to wait upon the Pope, and had her Cue 
not ro meddle with Affairs; for, the complaints made 
againſt Donna Olympia, Siſter-in-Law to Innocent X. 
made them very cautious upon this Head. Flavio Chi- 
gi, Son of Don Mario, was made Cardinal Patron; 
be loy'd his pleaſure too much, and beſides was too 
young to make any Figure for a Stateſman. Auguſtine 
Chigi, Brother of Don Mario, had Iſſue two Sons, 
which Pope Alexander VII. took great care of : The 
eldeſt, Auguſtine Chigi, defign'd for the Head of the 
Family, marry'd one of the greateſt Fortunes in Rome; 
ſhe was Niece ro Prince Marco Antonio Borgheſe, This 
Match probably had nor gone on if her Uncle had not 
died; for when the Propoſal was made, he ask d 

what Eſtate, what Offices and Quality they defign'd 
to ſettle upon Don Auguſtine © Which was as much as 
to ſay, rhar he did nor think a bare Relation to rhe 
Pope an Equiyalent to the Lady his Niece. But when 
this Prince of Borgheſe died, the Marriage was quick- 
ly huddled up, by the aſſiſtance of the Princeſs Nano 
her Mother. This young Lady, notwithſtanding her 
immenſe Riches, her Beauty, her accompliſh'd Educa- 


tion, and having Children ſoon after her Marriage, 

all theſe conſiderations, I ſay, could not prevent Don 
Arguſtine's Affections from running Riot. The Pope 
bought him the Principality of Farneſe, a Fief of the 
Empire, and gave a hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
Crowns for the Purchaſe. * Angelo Corraro Relazione 


Maps in the ſituation of Quam-cu and Pelze, from 
which he takes his Calculation, and fo the difference 
is not much, but in its breadth he is miſtaken ; for 
he ſuppoſes the Kingdom to be of a Circular Form, 
and ſo gives it near the ſame extent that way, whereas 


it is rather Oval, and, according to Magel/ans, but 
a thouſand and twenty Miles broad from Nimpo in the 


3 Eaſt, to the utmoſt Frontier of Suchen in the Weſt. 
CHILDREN (Zeſbua) born at Rocheſter in the The old Maps were guilty of a groſs miſtake in the ſi- 


XVIIch Century, ſtudy'd in Magdalen-College in Ox- tuation of China, for Father LCompte aſſures us, that 
ford. In the Year 1663, he was made Archdeacon of by exact Obſervation, it is found to be five hundred 
Salibury, and had the Character of a Man of Learning Leagues nearer Europe than they placed it. Another 
and Piery, and of a great Virtuoſo. His Works are, correction he | which is confiderable, viz. Thar - 
Indago Aſtrol-gica, Syzygiaſtigon Inſtauratum, or an the Province of Leaotum is without the Wall, and not 
Ephemeris of the Places and Aſpects of the Planets, included as the former Maps usd to make it. | 
Se. Britannin Baconica, or the Natural Rarities of | The Provinces of this large Empire are fifteen: In 
England, Scotland and Wales, Hiſtorically related ac- che North-Weſt, Xanſy, Honan, Xen(y, theſe lie on the 
cording to the Precepts of the Lord Bacon, &c, * Athen.| Hoang or the Tellow River, In the Weſt, Suchuen, Tun- 
Ow. | nan, Quei- chu, Quam-fi, theſe Provinces lie on or near 
CHILE (the Iſlands of) Theſe Iſlands lie ſpread the Kiam, or Blue River. In the South-Weſt and 
all along the Coaſt of the South-Sea, as far as the Midland, Hu-quam, Kiamſi. On the Sea of China in 
Streights of Magellan. There are a great many of em, the South-Eaſt, Quan-tum, Fokien, Chekiam. On the 
and ſome very large; as that of Santa Maria, Mocha, Gulf of Nanbing, in the Eaſt and North-Eaſt, Nan 
7uan-Ferngndes, and eſpecially Chiloe, in which there king, Xaritum, Pekin, to which we may add Leaotum 
is the City of Caſtro. Some make theſe Iſlands fifty, and Corea, which belong to the ſame Empire. The 
ſome ſevenry Leagues in length, and ſome ſix or ſeven ; Government of China is extremely well torm'd, for 
Leagues in breadth. They are generally reputed bar- tho the Emperor be Abſolute, Courts of Juſtice and 
ren, which proceeds more from the exceſſive Rains Magiſtracy are thrown into ſo regular a Scheme, that 
than from any defect of the Soil. The Natives live all the Functions of Juſtice and Government may be 


di Roma. I! Nepotiſmo pt. 1. lib. 3. Boyle Diction. 
Hiſtor, 3 | | 


moſtly upon a Root call'd Papas. They are likewiſe 
furniſh'd with Maize, and excellent Shell-fiſh ; not to 
mention ſome Poultrey, Hogs, Beef, Sc. The Spa- 
niards keep a Garriſon at Caſtro, which is the Capital 


perform'd to the beſt advantages. At Pekin, the 


King and his great Council of State are the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature : Under this there are ſix 


other Courts for Civil, and five for Milirary Affairs, 
ef the principal Iſland; I mean Chiloe, in which there held in the ſame City. The particular buſineſs of 


is great quantities of Honey and Wax, and ſome Mines each Court or Tribunal is this : The firſt rakes care to 


of Gold upon the ſhore, which is particularly remark- 


bigneſs, as to be three Fathom about. For the reſt 
fee Chile. * Alonzo de Ovalle, &. — 
CHILLINGWORTH (MHlizmm) Son of Mil- 
iam Chillingworth Mayor of Oxford, was born in 1602, 
and educated in Trinity-College in that Univerſity, 
where he took the Degree of Maſter. Afterwards, 


meeting with ſome Scruples about Religion, and ma- 


king all Acquaintance with Fiſher the Jeſuit, he went 
over to thè Church of Mme. The Morives that made 
him Deſert the Church of England; are memion d and 
anlwer'd by himſelf when he return d to his Old Re- 
ligion, as che Reader may ſee in his Works. And to 
make the Church of England ſome Satisfaction for his 


[furniſh the Empire with Perſons of Merit and Capa- 
able, Theſe Iflands afford Cedars of ſo prodigious a 


city for Government; to which purpoſe, they exa- 
mine the Qualifications of thoſe that are to be made 
Mandarins ; inform the King of the good Qualities 
and Defects of all Perſons to be preferr'd to any Poſt 
in the Goyernment; inſpect rhe Conduct and Beha- 
viour of the Mandarins that are in Office; enquire 
into the Merits of the Petty Kings, Dukes, Princes of 
the Blood, and other great Men. This Court like- 
wiſe Seals all P'roceſſes and Judicial Acts. The ſe- 
cond Tribunal or Court, has the care of the Exche- 
quer, Superviſing the Receipts, Expences, Revenues 
and Taxes belonging to the King, and pay the Pen- 
ſions aſſign d to the Petty Kings, Oc. This Court al- 
ſo keeps the Roll which is made every Vear of all the 


going off, he made a Recantation, and wrote a Book Families, Men, Meaſure of Land, and Duties payable 
againſt the Roman Catholicks. He was a Perſon of to the King. The third Court, or Tribunal, has the 
Var Natural Parts, and one of the beſt Controverſial overſight of Rites and Ceremonies, Arts and Sciences. 


'riters in his Time. He was likewiſe a conſiderable The fourth has the — of Military 


Affairs, 
gives 
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zives out Comimilions in the Army and Fleet, Or. 
| ſv BR Coo * e . kes A Chronological and Hiſtorical Account 
care to keep the Garriſons in good condition. 4 hel of the Kings and Empetors of China. - _. 
aich Superiour Tribunal (for ſo theſe fix are with ff 
ſpe&' ro the Provinces) is the Court for Trying 1 The beginning  Reign'd Tears | 2 13 
Echrinal Cauſes brought hither by Appeals mon b. of rhe Reg 4 Emperors Elected. 55 
riour Cours: And the fach ban be cate of the t. f , 1 . 
VV Fenz el. Founder of the 
Palaces, tbe Temples, Monuments, the Hou * T w-| 2952 | 115 | ® Chineſe Empire, civiliz d 
leſſer Courts of Juſtice all over rhe Empire, the ”m_ gg, oy, ien emen Ea ert People; 
ers, Bridges, Sluces, Damms, High-ways, a © r ſettled a Body of Law, wrote 
ry one cf tbeſz Courts, ot Tribunals, eine 4 at. | Book in Aſtrology, ihvetited 
great number of Mandarins, being divide c Date |} | Mufick, and gave a Dragon for 
ra} Conentrees fot the beer Megee "frm | he cognizance of the Chineſe 
The five Military Tribunals command the army ;h | Nation, which the Emperors 
the firſt the Rear, the ſecond the Left V 130 17 FIT: 3.30 | have ſince taken for their Arms. 
tlie Right Wing, the 2 * the Mai Batrel, 4 5 1 o | 4 Nimm invented Apri- 
fifch the Van-Guard. Under theſe Courts or © Gol 2537 4% fee unit Phyfick. 
nals in Pekin, there are Vice-Roys Ub 8 1 tt 69 10 3. Hoam-ti is by ſome Au- 
vernours and Judges in Cities, and ſmaller Ol ; 50 2 | 3297 'f fſtmorz retkor'd the Founder of 
Towns. And this rhe concerns of Juſtice, and ub. the Monarchy, becauſe he very 
lick Peace, are well provided for; and 11 or 5 The 9 by [much improv'd the condition of 
for the Sale of Offices and Juſtice, occ "+ * 1 ; the Empire, He builtthe Tem- 
avarice of the Mandarins and Courtiers, the © 'Go- | 1 ple of Peace, and dedicated it to 
would be one of rhe moſt hapPy People 2 er | 1 umi, i. e. to the Sovereign | 
vernment imaginable, | As to the Emperor, cn 4 Monarch of the World, for Ti 
in the greateſt Magnificence that can be imagin rok e ſignifies Emperor or Lord. He 
Palace at Pekin is fix Miles in compels 5. at . | 1 wore a Diadem, and made choice 
comprehends the Courts for the Tribun Miſe 1 | of Yellow, forbidding that co- 
Royal Appartment alone is not leſs than a * 8 4! Jlovr to all his Subjects: He 
half long, and three quarters of a une wrd brought the Sciences of Afſtro- 
in are a great many ſtately Rooms richly Turn "| ö nomy, Muſick and Medicine, to 
The Gardens, Canals, Parks, Oc. are W By R | perfection. 
reſt. The King appears in publick four times a 2 on, | , 47% „r ad 
and is attended by four or five thouſand Petty b mg 5 1 7 * Rin- tien, had a peaceable 
Noblemen and Mandarins, When he Sea ne of - Reign, built a great many 
his Retinue is ſo numerous that they look i 5 5 | Towns, invented a new ſort of 
Army than a Court, And here, it may pot be ing. Muſick, and diſtinouiſt'd the 
per to take notice of the great Wall, which wig: . 4 c | principal Officers of .his King- 
' . neartwo thouſand Years fince, bag the ſecurity 4 * ene dom by the Figures of Birds and 
Country againſt rhe Tartars This Wall Pick l | wild Beafts, which are to this 
moſt prodigious Work, it is many Yards aac 1 . oF | [day wrought into the Cloathes 
xceeding bigh, built of Brick, and made with ſo g 1 it Jof their great Men, as a Mark 
Mad, chat tho b eighteen hundred Years old it: of rheir Quality, . 
is nor at all decay d. It begins at Cgu-chen in Ken inn 28 1 F. Chenuen-hio, whoſe Name 
the Weſt, and is carry d on over Mountains as well 2312 7 18 his Election was Cac-Yam. 
as Valleys, to the Cang-Sea, between the two NA 5 | {He was a very Religious Prince, 
ces Pekin and Leaorum in the Eaſt, four hundre bra: | 1 land made a Law that none but 
Tee eagues in length, without accounting | 3. ' Thimfelf and Succeſſors thould 
r Turnings, fays Magellans, or five hundred Leagues) | | {offer any publick Sacrifice to the 
owing for ne Windings, ſays L Compre. N . 1 Emperor of Heaven, forbidding 
ong fortify d wirh irong . Proper diane, {all 5 Subjects the preſumprion 
and, in the time of the Chin/e Monarchs, a Million | Jof Sacrificing to rhe Supreme 
of Soldiers were maimain d for its Guard. f the | [God. He drew up a Calendar, 
' * CHINA. A e Succeſſion of the which is {till made uſe of by the 
aperial Families of Ge: They, reckon two and N ching, beginning the Year zt 
twenty Families of that Empire. The ſeven außer itbe New Moon next to the 
Ja, Xam, Chen, Cin, Han, Haun and Cin: The | [Spritip, wh 
Ader which are comprehended under the general] = |, rd e i 
Name of tai, are Sum, Ci, Leam, Chin and Su]; 2365 , vate P rſon, was call'd Cao-cin, 
the e e le, Thy fire den have the, 0 [hs Rewn n deer and na 
common Name of Heutai, and are particularly di-  Jfturb'd, and he was withal a pi- 
ſtinguich d by the Names of Heusleam, Heu-tam, Heu- _ [ous Prince, . however he fer an 
cin, Heu:han, Heu-ebeu ;,, the nineteenth Family is ill precedent in marrying four 
call'd bum, the twentietł Togn, the one and twentieth Wives. He Topas een 
Mön, and e I to the num- Colleges for che Education of 
ber 5 the Emperots, they Row 2 N 1 2 it ö Your, 5 Ct: & 
reignd in 1683, i. e. eight before rhe ſettling o pro a, 2 7. Tao, formerly call'd Tam, 
Fa of Hia, VE. 'F ys: rag Oamti, Na- 2357 E 195 | wh famous for bis Faltice and 
hao, Eheyen-hio, Tircho, Lao, Xun, and two hundred Liberaliry : In his time there 
twenty. ſeven of e twenty two Imperial amilies, 1 Ia @ Deluge in China, which 
ngt teckoning choſe who liv'd only a few Months, or | _ ]lafted"fine Years. Tao got the 
who were thrown ot the Catalogue of the Empe- "| Country drain'd, by ſeveral 
rors for ſome other reaſon... The firſt eight. Princess Channels very artificially cut, 
reign'd ſeven hundred t irty ſeven Years, and thoſe of TK which Project paih'd him the 
8 Families three thouſand eight hundred WRT” Crown. © f 
ninety eight, which computing from the Foundation 2137 go | 8. Nun, formerly call'd 7%, 
of rhe Chineſe Monarchy, makes 4635 eas. ] [|Reignd 28 Years with Tu as a 
s altos wi Beis wi | Partner in the Empite, and af- 
Bo in ein en e role tf ad 5 [967147 +4950 terwards governd 50 Years 
5 e aid 1 Ws. alone. He had great Skill in 
| '| Muſick, both in the Theory and 
| | Practice. | 
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g. ſore ar S- Regn d Taff Ie de. Reign 4 Tears Diſorders and Prodigalitie mA 
; — Birth Lhe firſt Imperial Family call'd | e | ced him 1 retire pr of pin 
Hia. | | | Kingdom, and die in Exile; 
| : o 
a e „ and was the occaſion of the 
1207 10 1. JU, or Ia. u, 1, e. Ju the | , {Crown's paſſing into atlother 
Great, Reign'd 17 Years Family. | 
| with Xun, and 10 by himſelf. ; F 
He, was the firſt of the Imperial | The ſecond Family Surnam'd Kam. 
Family call'd Hia, of which! ” (WR 
there was ſeventeen Emperors| 1466 13 . Himtam was the firſt or 
durin the ſpace of 458 Years. | Head of the Imperial Fa- 
This Prince divided the Empire mily call'd Xam, of which there 
| into nine Provinces. | | were eight and twenty Empe- 
9 2. Ti-ks Son of Ta-yu, made | rors in the compals of fix hun- 
a great Improvement in Muſick, dred and forty four Years. He 
and Invented regular Move- choſe Mite for his Standard 
ments in Dancing. and Colours, inſtead of Black 
24 | 3: Tai-cam gave himſelf up | which was wade uſe of by the 
to Hunting and his Pleaſures, preceding Family of Ha : That 
and neglected the buſineſs of of Cheu, which ſucceeded Xam, 
Government, the Adminiſtra- made choice of Purple. | 
tion of which was pur into the 1753 33 2. Tai-kia was very much be- 
hands of Chum- cam his younger : lov'd by his Subjects upon the 
Keke. o ſcore of his Temper and Cle- 
TY 4. Chum-cam was a Prince re- 3 | mency. | | 
markable for his Prudence, and | 1720 29 3. Vo-tim reignd very Suc- 
reign'd thirteen Years after his ceſsfully by the Conduct of 
Brother. 5 U-yn his firſt Miniſter. | 
27 5. Ti-fiam was an unadtive| 1691 25 4. Tai-kim ſucceeded his Bro- 
prince, and put the Govern- 1224 ther Vo-tim, 5 
ment into che hands of one of 1666 | 17 | 5- Siacrkia, Son of Tai-him, 
his Miniſters, which gave oc- had a peaceable Reign. 
caſion to the Uſurpation of 6 12 b. 6. Tum-ki, Brother of Siac- 
4o | * Hango, whoſe pretended| 249 Ia, ſuppreſs d ſeveral Comma- 
5 Reign laſted forty Years. tions occaſion'd by the Revolt 
12 6. Xao-cam, Son of Ti-fiam, . wt of the Tributary Princes. 
| recover'd his Father's Throne, 1637 75 | 7. Tai-vn, Brother to the Em- 
and ſettled the Laws upon the peror deceas d, had little or no 
r N diſturbance. | e 
17 |, 7. Ti-xu reduc'd ſeveral Re-| 61 14 8. Chum-tim, Son of Tatvu, 
] bellious Iſlands in the Eaſtern | 150 * check d the Incurſions of thoſe 
Ocean. | 3 barbarous Nations that made 
26 .. 8. Ti-houy liv'd at a ſleepy] Inroads into his Country. 
| | Volupruous rate, and deliver d 15 49 15 9. Va. -gin fuccceded his Bro- 
the Adminiſtration to his Mini- | [ther Chum-tim : Under this 
ſters. Prince began the conteſt for the 
18 9. Ti- mam made a progreſs Crown between the Brothers 
| into the Eaſtern Provinces of | and Sons of the deceas'd Empe- 
rhe Empire, and ſuppreſs d ſe- rors ; theſe Civil Wars laſted 
veral Inſurrections. about two hundred Years. 
16 10. Ti-ſie gave ſeveral new 1524 9 10. Hc-tankeia, Brother to 
Titles of Honour to thoſe Prin- | 534 Vai-gin, ſucceeded him in the 
| [ces that had ſubmitted ro _ A e 8 6 | 
| 11. Ti-pukiam reign'd with- | * 11. Zuge, Son of Hestan bia, 
59 our e og any hes he had re- | 2527 x ſuppreſs d the Factions in the 
duc'd nine Princes or Perry- Empire. 
Kings, who Revolted againſt 8 16 12. Juqin ſucceeded his Fa- 
him. 130 ther Auge. a 
21 12. Ti-kzam, Brother of T:- Rs 3-*1-BY 13. Vi was Brother and 
pukiam, vuſurp'd upon Cum-ksa 49 | Succeſſor to Juin. 
Son of Ti-pukiam, and right 6 32 14. Austin ſucceeded his Fa- 
Heir ro the Crown. | 1405 | ther Nu in. Ch 
21 | 3: NS Son of Ti-k'am, 25 ]. 15. Nan-ken, Son of Ve-Hia, 
gave himſelf up to his pleaſures, | 433 had a very troubleſome Reign, 
and was addicted to ſome Su- being engag d in Civil Wars. 
rſtirions condemn'd by his 48 7 16. T ſueceeded his Fa- 
IPredeceſſors. cher A f . | 
| 14. Cum-kia, Son of Ti-puki- 28 17. Puon-zzm, Brother of Tan- 
Z1 am & was a Voluptuous oo oh ek | kia, ſuppreſs d the Diſturbances 
and took no care of the Go- of the Kingdom. and gave the 
vernment. SA Name of Y to his Family in- 
11 15. Ti-4hao was no leſs luggiſh | ſtead of that of Xa. 
| and effeminate than his Father. 1373 21 18. Sia i, Brother of Puon- 
19 | 16. Tia was ſome what more em, was a Prince of pleaſure. 
3 prudent and regular. 1352 28 19. Si acqe his Brother ſuc- 
52 [ 17. Nee became odious to his ceeded him, and did nothing 
: Subjects by his Libertiniſm and remarkable. 
Extravagance : He filld a Ca- 1324 59 20. Vu-tim ſucceeded his Fa- 
nal with Wine, where three | ther Siacge, and had a very hap- 
thouſand Men ſwam and waſh'd py Reign ont. | 
themſelves before him. Healſo | 1265 7 21. Zuge, Son of Vu-tim, 
built a Tower of Jaſpar, and govern d without interruption. 
other precious Stones, to gratify 
one of his Concubines; Theſe | | | 
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2 | Reign'd nen 22. Nia ſucceeded his B. | Prog oneut- Rejgn'd Tears | ceeded him, and beat the Ta- 
188 | 34 ther Xu-kem and was hated for- | 9 
end | | his Debaucheries. | 651 ; Ty 18. Siam-vam ſuppreſs d the 
1 1226 6 J 23. Lin-fin, Son of Xu-kia, | _ Diſturbances of the Empire, and 
| | -_  {follow'd his Farher's Diſorders. | | brought his Subjects to a right 
1218 21 24. Kem-tim ſucceeded his 0 DER - | Underſtanding. 
| Brother Lin- in, and was not a ! 618 6 |, 19. Kim-vam was generally 
-[Jor better. ; ']belov'd by his People : 
11997 | 4 25. Dye, Son of Kem-tim,| 612 6 | 20, Quam-vam made his Fa- 
| | was an Irrcligious Prince; he] ther's prudence and good-nature 
| was kill'd with a Thunder- bolt: his Pattern to govern by. 
N as he was Hunting. 4-7} "ax 21 21. Tim-vam, Brother of 
1193 3 26. Tai-tim his Son ſucceeded | | Quam-vam, was a Prince of a 
him, and was engagd in War peaceable Diſpoſition. - 
wich the Petty-Prince of Ten, | 585 I4 22, Kien-vam ſucceeded his 
now call'd Pekin. | Father Tim-vam, 
| 27. Tie, Son of Tai-tim, q 20 23. Lim-vam was born with 
0 +. Je coquer d the King of Te». 1 — Beard, and was a very prudent 
4154 32 28. Chen, Son of Ti-ye, was a Prince. | 
| | Tyrannical Prince, and very 544 25 24. Kim-vam ſucceeded him. 
cruel to his Subjects : He burnr} 519 44 . 25. Kim-vom II. ſucceeded 
himſelf in his Palace, and was © | him ; the famoas Philoſopher 
the laſt of the Family of Xam. IConfuſim died in his time. 
| 43 7 26. Toem-vam was much be- 
The third Family calld Cheu. lov'd by his Subjects. 
| | | 468 28 27. Chintim-vam, call'd the 
1122 Tn  |1-J/U-vam conquer d Chen, and Chaſte, becauſe he would not 
was the firſt of the Impe- | | _ | marry after he loſt his Empreſs. 
rial Family call'd Chen, of which | 440 15 28. Cao-vam kill'd his Bro- 
there was 35 Emperors in the | ther to gain the Crown, and ſuc- 
ſpace of eight hundred ſeventy | |ceeded in his Barbarity. 
three Years. By the way, Vam 25 24 29. Guei-/ie-vam was em- 
7 | fignifies a King. _ ** | broil'd in Civil Wars, occa- 
11 r5 37 2. Chim-vam his Son had a ſion d by the Factions of the 
| proſperous Reign. | Tributary Princes. | 
1078 26 3. Cam-vam had a peaceable 401 26 30. Ngan-vam had a trouble- 
N time on't, and improvd Huff ſome unſettled Reign. 
bandry. 275 a 21. Lie-vam could not get his 
1052 gr 4. Chao-vam was extremel ß Title own'd any farther than by 
| I given to Hunting, which made | one of the Tributary Princes. 
| him unacceprable to his Sub- 268 4 1.3% Hien-vam his Brother 
wa =; * <causd the nine Veſſels to be 
1901 55 5. Mo-vam fought the Tar- ithrovun into a Pond, which had 
8. | tars and routed them. | | [been preſerv'd a thouſand nine 
946 | I2 | 6, Cum-vam lovd his Plea- hundred and ſeventy Years, as 
fares, and Was ſomewhat OVer- | the Symbols Or Cognizances of 
rigorous in his Government. the nine Provinces. of the Em- 
934 25 7. Te-vam did nothing wor- pire. Theſe Curioſities were 
thy the Character of an Em- .|diſparch d, becauſe the greateſt 
peror. | Men in the Revolt endeavour'd 
909 15 8. Hiac-vam, Brother of Te- ſto make themſelves Maſters of 
| bam, ſeiz'd the Empire. em, upon a Perſuaſion that he 
894 15 9. 7-vam, Son of 1 who could get em into his hands 
| vas a Prince of little Courage | was ſure of gaining the Crown. 
| and Underſtanding. 320 6 | 33. Xin-cin-vam never acted 
878 51 10. Li-vam was hated for his ; up to his Character. 
£5 hh Cruelty, chas'd out of the Em-| 314 59 4. Nanvam Was à virtuors 
pire, and died in Exile. 8 Prince, but had an uncaſie 
827 64 11. Siven-vam quieted the Re- Reign by the Rebellion of his 
| bels, and brought them to their | Isubjects. 
Duty. He was much belovd] 255 6 35. Cheu-xian, ro whom Næn- 
by his Subjects, and by the Sa- vam was great Uncle, was 
ges of the Country. foro d to quit the Empire, and 
781 11 12. Teu-vam did not imitate in him the Family of Cheu was 
the good qualities of his Father, extinct. 4 
however he had the courage to r ee | 
emer into a War with the | The fourth Imperial Fainily call d 
| Weſtern Tartars, and was kill'd | Cit. 7; 
| in a Bartel. 3 1 
779 * 13. Pim vam defeared the 249 3 1. Huan fiam-vam was the firtt 
| Tartars, bur the Tributary Prin- ; » oftheFamily of Ci, which 
ces of his Empire rebell'd upon | afforded four Emperors in the 
him. © ſpace of three and forty Years. 
719 23 14. Huom-vam fought ſtoutly 245 37 2. X:0-am-ti was adopted by 
againſt the revolted Princes, but Ichuamaſiam, and hated for his 
f happen'd to be kill d in a Battel. |cruelty. It was this Emperor 
696 13 15. Chuam-vam his Son dif- that built the famous Wall a- 
cover d a great Plot, and puniſh'd gainſt the Incurſions of the Tar- 
the Conſpirators. After his tars, which is yet ſtanding. 
death 209 3 3. UVli-xi, Son of Xio-am-ti. 
681 2 16. Li-vam, a Prince of the | murder'd his eldeſt Brother. 
Imperial Family, mounted the | 206 6 Wt 4. Im-vam, Nephew of Ul-x:, 
Throne. was conquer'd by Lieu-pam, and 
676 25 | 17. Hoei-vam his Son ſuc- was the laſt of the Family of Cin. 
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The fifth Family calld Han. 


1. Ac-xu, formerly call'd Lieu- 
pam, ſer up the fiſth Fa- 
mily of Han, of which there 
was twenty five Emperors, who 
reign'd four hundred twenty fix | 
Years. pe” 

2. Hoei-ti his Son was a very 
religious Prince, and of a peace- 
able Temper. 
| * Liu-heu, * His Mother 
made her ſelf Empreſs contrary 
to the Conſtitution. | 

3. Ven-ti, Son of Cac-xu, 
was much belov'd by his People, | 
upon the account of his good- 
nature and ſobriery. Paper was 
Invented in China in his time. 

4. Rim-ti gain'd the Reputa- 
. [tion of a great Prince by his 

Clemency, and rhe Succeſs of 
his Arms. x 
5. Vu-ticarry'd his Conqueſts 
into Tartary and the Indies, ha- 
ving a Son of rhe King of the 
Tartars in his Court: He made 
him General of his Army, and 
|calld him Kin, which Name 
has all along been continued in 
this Family of the Tartars,which 


_ [at preſent is poſſeſs d of the Em- 
I pire of China. | 


1 


and magnificent Prince. 

7. Siven-ti his Nephew ſuc- 
ceeded him, and gain'd the Af- 
fections of his Subjects by his 
Clemency. ED 
8. Tuen-ti retrench'd the un- 
neceſſary Expences of his Court, 

and liv'd within the compaſs of 
| his Exchequer. 
9. Chim-ti was a Voluptu- 
ary, and died ſuddenly. 
| 10, Hiac-Gaiti his Nephew 
ſucceeded him, and had the 
love of his Subjects. | 

I 1. Hiac-Pimti, co whom Tuen- 
ti was great Uncle, was a Prince 
of a peaceable Temper. 

12. Fu-cu-ym, an Infant of 
the Family of Siven-ti, reign'd 
three Years. "4 | 
_ * Vam-amuſurp'd the Crown, 
bur was afterwards put ro Death | 
by an infamous Execution. 

13. Hoai-yam-vam, deſcended 
from K7m-ti, was the fourth 
Emperor of that Branch; he 
loft his Crown by his Debau- | 
_— | 
14. Quam-vy, formerly call d 
| Lieu-ſieu, deſcended from Kim- 
ti, was a good-temper'd Prince, 
and eaſie of acceſs. 

15. Mim-ti his Son founded 
an Univerſity for young Gentle- 
men : In his Reign, the leud 
Sect of Foes ſprung up in China. 

16. Cham-ti was a Lover of 
Peace and 2 

17. Hc-ti was the firſt Empe- 
ror that preferr'd Eunuchs ro 
places of Truſt and Power. 

18. Jamsti was very young, 
and reign'd only a few Months, 
tho it paſſes in their Chronolo- 
gy for a Year. 

19. Ngan-ti, a Nephew of 
Cham-ti, reign'd under che 
Conduct of the Empreſs his 
| Mother : In his Reign there | 


6. Chao-ti was a very prudent 
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was prodigious Earthquakes. in 
China. | 1 - 
20. Xunti made a great ma- 
ny good Laws, and ſubdued ſe- 
veral barbarous Nations. 
21. Cham-ti was but two 
Vears old, and died the firſt 
Year of his Reign., 
| 22. Che-ti, deſcended from 
Cami, had no long Reign, 
but was much admir'd for his 
prudence, | 
23. Huon-ti his Brother per- 
mitted the felling of Offices and 
referments : He left Liſue only 
one Child, notwithſtanding he 
Thad above fix thouſand Con- 
| cubines. | 
24. Lim-ti, deſcended from 
Cham=ti, gain'd a conſiderable 
Victory againſt the Tarta g. 


fective in Spirit and Under- 
ſtanding, which defect expos d 
the Empire to Foreign and Civil 
Wars. 


i 


| The fixth Family call d Heu-han. 


1 


1. Hac-li-vam, formerly call'd 
Lieu pi, deſcended from 

Kim-ti, began the Family call'd 

Huan, which continued no far- 
ther than his Succeſſor. 

2. Heu-ti was Dethron d by 

Sum-chao General of the Army. 


| The ſeventh Family call d Cin. 


I. Vcivuti, Son of Sum-char, 
vwas the firſt of che ſeventh 
Imperial Family call'd Cm, (dif- 

ferent from another of the ſaine 
Name) this Line laſted a hun- 
dred fifty five Years, through 
the Reigns of fifteen Emperors. 
2. Hec-ti his Eldeſt Sun was 
a ſleepy Prince, and left all the 
Adminiſtration to his Miniiters. 

3. Hoai-ti, ee Son of 
X:i=cu-vuti, was a Prince that 
deſerv'd the Empire; but one 
of his Rebellious Subjects mur- 
der'd him, after having affron- 
ted hin by making him wait ar 
the Table. 

4. Min-ti, Nephew of X:-c.- 
vi, ſucceeded Hoist, and was 
kill d by a Prince of the Family 
os Hawn 
5. Wen-ti, Nephew of Xi- 
cu=vu=ti, lov'd Learning, and 
encourag d it. 


— 


him. | 
7. Chim-ti ſucceeded his Fa- 


Empreſs his Mother. 

8. an- his Brother was the 

next Emperor. 38 
9. Mist, Camsti's Eldeſt Son, 
was a ,vertuous and prudent 
Prince. F 
1d. Ngai-ti, Son of Chimst!, 
died young. 
11. Ti-ye his Brother was de- 
priy d of his Crown by his firſt 
| Miniſter of State, who gave 
him the Government of a Town, 
fallowing him to live like a pri- 
vate Perlon. 

12, Kien-ven-ti, Grandſon to 
Uy-ven-H4, reign'd but a little 
while, 


13, Iu-ti 


25. Hien-ti was a Prince de- 


6. Mim-ti his Son ſucceeded: 


ther, but was govern'd by the 
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| cant Prince, and wanted Ca- 


be eighth Family call d Sum. 


him, but being too much given 


cu-vu-ti, was a wiſe and valiant 
dicted to Hunting, and had 


moreover a tincture of Inhu- 


was no leſs cruel than the for- 


ti, was hated for his ill Quali- 
ties, the Emperor of North 


| mily fail'd with rhis Prince. 


ing, and us'd ro ſay, Thar if he 


with deſign to build it more 


* 8 2 


13. Vu-ti his Son conquer d 
thern China, but after his Suc- 
ceſs he was too much govern d 


by his Pleaſures. _ 
14. Ngan-ti was an inſigni- 


pacity for his Character. 

15. Cum-ti his Brother was 
the laſt of che Family of Cin; 
for Lieu-en, who from a Shoe- 
maker was rais'd to a Captain, 
got the Emperor ſtrangled, in 
order to uſurp the Crown. 


1. Ao-cu-vu-ti, formerly call d 
Lieu-yu, was the firſt of 


which there were eight Empe- 
rors in nine and fifty Vears. In 
this Princes Reign the Empire 
was divided inte Southern and 
Northern China. 

2. Xao-ti his Son ſucceeded 


to his Pleaſure, he was murder'd 
by his firſt Miniſter. 
3. Ven-ti, another Son of Cao- 


Prince, and was perperually 
engagd in War with the Em- 
perer of Northern China. 

4. Vu-ti was too much ad- 


manity. 
5. Fi-ti, Son of Vu-ti, pro- 


elty, and was murder d by em. 
6. Mim-ti, Son of Venti, 


mer. | 
7. Can- ngeu-vam, Son of Mim- 


China being at the ſame time a 


the People. | 
8. Xun-ti, another Son of 


chim ; and thus the eighth Fa- 


The ninth Family call'd Ch, 


1. Ao-ti, formerly call'd Siac- 

tao-chim, began the ninth 
Imperial Ran, which laſted 
through five Emperors in the 
ſpace of 23 Years. ThisPrince 
was a lover of Peace and Learn- 


did bur Reign ren Years, he 


Fu- lien, who reign'd in Nor- 


the eighth Family of Sum, of 


vok d his Subjects by his cru- 


Juſt Prince, and the Darling of 


Mim-ti, was kill'd by Siao-tac- | 


4 


550 


552 


| 555 


557 


567 


5 569 


590 


would make Gold as little va- 
lu'd in his Dominions as com- 
mon Earth. 

2. Vu- ti took care to execute 
Fuſtice according to the Forms 
of the ancient Conſtitution. 

. Mim-ti, Brother of Cac- 
ti, had a peaceable Reign, be- 
caule the Emperor of Northern 
China apply d himſelf wholly 
to Learning, and had an aver- 
fion to War. | | 

4. Hoen-heu burnt his Palace, 


| magnificently. 
5. Ho-ti ſucceeded his Fa- 
ther, but was murder'd the ſame 


605 


| 


617 


: [Year by Syao-yen, 


560 | 


85 wy 


618 


| Reign'd Tears 


48 


14 


15 


12 


1. O Acseisvu-ti, formerly call'd 


| Heau-kim, one of his Trivutary 


' Nan-kem, and made Priſoner b 


after the Death of his Facher. 


| 1.{ 4o-ci-ruti, formerly call 


| great regard for the gocd of his 


hours of the Night by a different 


8 . * {* 
|cu-vu=ti, was of a peaceable Diſ- 


| 1. {CAc-ca-venti, formerly call'd 


Imperial Family, which conti- 


as Men of Learning. 


The tenth Family call'd Leam. 


Syao-yen,, was the tirſt of 
the tenth Family of Le-my which 
laſted five and fifty Years,” and 
afforded four Emperors. This 
Prince was an active Prince, and 
had a great many good qua- 
lities, but was too great an ad- 
mirer of the Bonzi, whoſe way 
of Living he imitated all along 
and would now and then retire 
for ſome time into their Pagods 
or Temples, 5 
2. Kien-ver-ti was killd by 


Princes. | 
3. Tven-t!, another Son of 
Caoci-vu-ti, was beſieg' d in 


Chin-parſinn, one of his Vaſlal- 
Princes : Before he ſurrender'd 

0 . . a » 
he broke his Sword, and burnt 
his Library, which was furniſt'd 
with above a hundred and forty 
thouſand Volumes, laying thar 
neither S:ce/ nor Letters would 
be of any longer Uſe to him. 
4. Kim-!!, one of his Sons, 
loſt his Life about two Years 


The eleventh Family ca 1d Chin. 


Cim-pa-ſiar, was the Stock 
of the eleventh Family, of which 
there were five Emperors ig 
three and thirty Years. 
2. Venti, his Brother, had a 


Subjects, and was beloy'd by 
them. This Prince began the 
Cuſtom of diſtinguiſhing the 


Beat of Drum. 
3. Lim-hai-ram alias Fiti,ſuc- 
ceeded his Father. 

4. Si=>ven-ti, Nephew of Cac- 


poſition, and had a great Incli- 
nation for Learning and Mu- 
ack 5 iii 

5. Cham=:him-cum his Sen, 
was govern'd by his Plcaſurcs, 


and forc'd to Quit. 


Tie two ft / Family cal d Suy. 


Tan-li-en, began the 12th 


nued but three Reigns; in all 
but nine and twenty Years. 

2. Tam-ti was a great Prince, 
tho' {oinewhat too mech given 
to his Pleaſure : He gave Sol- 
diers the Title of Doctors, as well 


3. Cum- ti was Dethron'd.by 
Li-yven a Tributary Prince. 


The thirteenth Family of Tam. 


in-yac-ti, formerly Call d 
Live, was the firſt of 
the thirteenth Imperial Family, 
| which flourith d two hundred 
eighry nine Years,; and afforded | 
twenty Emperors. This Frince 
oblig'd a hundred houſand Ben- 


I. 


zi to marry, in order to in- 
crea! 


22 PA oo ek 3 
| 6 H' 1 2 — 
Ty 5 the "a 7 ri nen RN 
After FR |  - TFoscez. . * gg Fomily ta 4 
2 Taten exceeded all Hs“ : en-tam, 
IPredeceſſors in Conduct, Senſe] | 
and r 85 Founded Uni-| 923 [Crum General & the 
; rde ges, for the r ſeir d the Govern- 
. Woh . rning, n 63 rais d the fifteenth 
12 fand the By xerciſes of War, n Th. BEST be nom which fur- 
at tue dime Christianity was | HE 3 perors in thirteen 
preacli'd in China. 1 E 7 * 
: E 324 3. Cas um built a great ma- 926 Fe” A gn lr Fences 
650 ny Churches to the true God,and | ALAS | iſpoſition, and 
encourag'd* the Propagation of In 1d che ubück Good With 
ba Chriſtian Religion. e great app lation. 
11 * Va-beu the Empreſs uſurpd 934 1 3. Mir-eum loſt his Life in 2 
the Crown upon her Son. * 6 $9 [Civil War brought Upon him 
5 4. Chum-cum, Son of Cao- {by Xe-kim-ram, Min-cum's Son- 
Icum, was remarkable for no-] - | 1 4 Law. | 
ching but Gutmondizing and _._ 45 Þ ** Finti Aids Levam being 
Debauchery. 935 5 . Xe. im- tam, retreat- 
wo | 3 | em, another Son of [oa ro his Palace, and burnchim : 
723 Cad cum, had bur a ſhort Reign. [elf in t. 
| I - 45 . Hivem cum, Son of Fui- 
713 1 eum, was a pious, prudent, and | | The . Family call'd 
11 acceptable rince. | |þ | | Heu-cin. 
55% | 6 J. 7: So-oum was a Prince off | | |: 
| - |Mantial Brayery, diſtinguiſhing] 37 bs Asen, Stmery eall'd Xe- 
: himſelf in 8195 Battels, He] _* 3 * uſur the Crown, 
N was 4 zealous promoter of che ; ind begaw the tenth Impe- 
Ft Chriſtian Religion. of 1 15 11 K, which laſted but 
6 17 8. Tai-cum imitated the Ver-| f ſeleven Years from two Reigns. 
793 [ ftue asd Piety of his Father, but 543 4 . 2. Cin his Nephew was 
was not altogerher ſo facceſsful | F | on'd by Liei- chi qven. 
in his Diſpures with the Tartars. 5 
780 25 | $- Teen, or Nien-cujp wass N — Family C 
1 x peaceable Prince. n 40 8 7 
5 I 16, un eum perceiving him rg HH 
805 1 [af ſeiz d with an incurable Di-] 947 . 1. PE formerly call'd Lieu- 
m wern C- chien, began the ſeven- 
EF Fo | <4 1 | reagh Han which fail'd in 
$7 T 3:8 | 16. Hiemcum J Rv Sony eſſor. 
— 9 #7 5 for the Chriſtians, —— 94s 2 2. Bret was kill d ina Tu- 
. . Randing was a well. „„ t. . 
5 | | _ [the Kofatrous worſhip of Foe: | 25 
3 | = | 1%: Num died in taking ag - the aire eenth famih cad 
a 1 of Aurum Potabile, 1 Jeu; chu. 
$25 | 1 1 Ni cum minded nothing n. i oe « |. 
„ icuriſm. l 22 ai au, formerly call'J Co- 
92 14 14. Fex-cum, another Son of | A guei, {began the eighteenth! 
e | Mcccumt, low d the Belles Lettres,, ar [fanperial Family, which, had 
+ To. and encourag'd Scholars. three Emperors, and laſted nine 
$41 6 135. Pu-cum, another Son of „ b e 
Ic, was a Martial and 814% „ 6 Xi-cum his Nephew us d 
|Prudent Prince. Iseo call hie Subjects his 
4 | 1 | 26. Siven-cum;Nephiew of Hi- land was belov'd by e 
| 4 | ſen-cam, was call d Tai-cum the} geo 0 3. Cum ti nd but a few 
I Lierles Peu he imirated the 11150 Months for being low in his 
| | {on Qualiries of this ſecond |. | a: he was outed by his 
1 - rea of rhe thirteenth Fa- 12 5 5 who hs Big ng 
360 3 14 * 17. TLeum his Son became 1 576 1 2+ T 
Ws | N his Pride and De?“ e eech are 
bY 18. n ſuppreſs d ſeve· 7 N 
74 1 r c 44 49 e 2 Governour of Cum 
G 3h f J kk | Chao-cum was kill'd oi Pn ONE. ti, began the nineteenth 
9 Þ 2% [rhe furper Chu-ven. Impertal Family of Sum, which 
905 | 2 | 20% rene” gut Son of Chao- M T2388 .- ;|furnitid. erghreen Emperors i * 
997 ARG cum, ret L ears, and LEP 2415.73 e hundred and nineteen 
| | war als Kid by by Chu-ven. ts 1c ati I Soars. - his Tai- cus Admini- 
ein I Ictcfration was much better than 
2 The Ser Family 4 {POS 3428] v bi Joy Olde. 1 
1 | Leam. „„ TIT — Tai: cuni his Brother had a 
T7 r 1 ination for Learning, 
9 6 Tae. ed” eats call'd Chu- wart $6. on Paik A Library, and furniſh'd it 
"2.77 1 RF OTE bor + ſer up the foufteent © . wich fourſcore thouſand Vo- 
- 3 Imperial Family of Heu-Leam m,, & 1 | 
LIE held” our but fixteen| g98 | ag 3, Chigteum, Son of Tai- cum, 
ee ee |Yeais through two Emperors. urag d Men of Learning, 
713 1% 2 Moni! alias Nian-ti, per-| - I dut his over credulity made him 
{ceiving- his Army defeated by ſebuntenance the Superſtitions of 
bo matey kill himſelf. 3 Icke Sect of Tao. | | 
| | F223 | 41 cum having 2 2 
| | | 'far War, — a 
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Car CHI. 
CCC Rs; tiers {in ov; 5, Thong dnaajdkloyFu- 
G imonourable ur ciriſ by 5. utated his Fa 
/ Gino) 12, 3 |thers good Qualiih, = 
106 > * Fa 1 5. Vn-cum his N 12 hew ſuc- 1324 h . . 85 : { 6. Tai-tim Was adopted by 
4 „ DNN ion the . bis Predeceſſor, and of a peace. 
| N e ceeded him » In his eign | ] f I; ti 
famous Hiſtorian Sumafu mn able nchnation. 1 
d *\floarifird, whoſe Annals begin 13% fbr ee, Son Reign'd 
, Apt 
| lod upon ins the Founder of | 1326 3 5. Hemeutn, Brother of ltr. 
3 12g | 6. Xin=clm was a great ad- e 1 
e 38.54 e ee N i,, , on re, Con of Mim-cum, 
2086 13 [tive Prince, and ſomewhar ri- lo. tobe port ad Prince, $8 | 
Jsorous in his Government. J % 1 A, 
111 25; 8. Heesen, another ee eee e en en 
| Ie, died a Priſoner in Tar-|, _ | | 191 im. 
tary, the Emperor of the Tartars 8 
: 


———  —- - 
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ne” 


. ee f prerence of ſettling rhe Bouns s J. Cine, began the ane and 
| 1 P [twentieth Imperial Family, 
» u126 | x © | "5, Kh, his Son and Suc- $45" e P3192 which continued ro the length 

| celſor, was carry'd Prifoner in of fixteenEmperors in two hun- 
|ro Tetery by the abeve men. dred ſeventy Ix Years. W. 
tiond Emperor of the Tartars, 1399 5 = Kien-ven-ti his Nephew, 
after the taking of Pebin. ; | © 1. Was a ſweer-temper d Prince, 

1129 „„ ie another Son of,. or below d by the Subject; 
36 et em, ſertled his Court ar but Tamsen, Son of Tai. c, be- 

1." [inns : He was . a e, 1 4 ing provok'd at the Fe 

17 ſclination for Learning, but was 


- [having ſurpriz d him under a 
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E 62s. 
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33 104 — and burnt him in the Pa- 
FRO given wo whe Super-| , . 
v9 noe. at eater the Bonk, en ae 22 3. Chim-cu, formerly call d 
1163 18 11. Hiakcum was <> ted by = 12 e N ws e 5 a magnammous 
? | - 7 |Caopum, his Reign was for tree 4 185 ent edge 3 
; + |» + froſt part undiſturb d, becauſe % 0 8 ere 
| | eee the Emperor of the Tartars be-|' | 67 anch __— Zaxing, and 
ling a Religious and juſt Prince, azza put a few. onths. 2 
eee Wir ee Son of Gin- 
1 e | | | , | eum, dekeat the Tartars who 
1190 | an died of an Apo-| | YH (oo? Aenne the 4%, 
„ SY Wa 172 my made an irruption into China. 


& | meer Rd | 3 | Fin cms of fot ron Ly . 
1195 - 30 1 | 13. Nyn-cum was | gootd- 3.50 436 14 © 6. Vn-cum was made Priſoner 
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. 7 & _ | I . . N 6.4 93 ; % 1 * ” 9 : . 
be, | © © }natur'd, modeſt, and peaceably e of War, and carry d off into 
kg | 1 inclin'd Pri He died with 4 N Tartary During his Cppriviy, 
| our Ifſue. * | 145 7 . Nimm his Brother go- 
1 th 4.5. Toto | in . the Empire. | _.- - 
22 8 a BEE Fa enn. X rr 
1 42 ͤ Ta- cu, ſucceeded Nins cum: He 1457 +: 83> $5 n. n, who was call d 
| | was too much given to Learn C $927 21 Ten- aum, after his Enlargement, 
| 4:4 ing, conſidering how much he 1. my ache 1 Throne, and 
g / . * 1 3 4 . * ” : * Nc. 7 or % re n. { 18 | ears. ' 8 | a 
5 £ ** _ | was enga d in War. : "AE; 4 wo! 1 r 
; \ 8 | 5 s Hien-cum, Son of Tin-cum, 
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= 1266 | to | #5: Tircam, Nephew of Li- 
1 ee eee — . * enen 
© 5 * 4 land | ug too m o E 2 ! 63 e 3 2M | 0 7 — * z Y" A 
1 „ 1275 r Cum cum, Son of Tu-cum, |. 1488 158 LAY OE, Hiao-cum went too far in 
3 I [was taken Priſoner by the Em- _, - [the Superſtitions of the Bani, 
=_ | | | - peror of the Tartars, and died a | ESTAS land had a great fancy for Chy- 
, & 124 ore. V miſtr r : 
1277 2 | © #7. Tuon-cum his Btorher re- 1306 16 0 Pi Fl cholerick 

— ,, J-.- *JreatedrotheProvinceof Quang Jun mpetuo 

—_ E Nee | and died here: : 2 8 1522 3 þ:::1:49; 14 1. Nr-cum defeated the Tar-- 
4 N N - : tum, | | rc 0 1 x . 7 J 

= i279 | x | 8. Ti-pim, another Brother 17 and the Faponeſe., 

1 [Io his, was Kill d inaSex-fight, | 136 „ 2. Me-cum, would nor en- 

| | 'S | 8 , f 7 1 *e 4 4 4 ö 2 ET - « 6 _ 
; , LES 7 4 4 Or artars. 1 1 "ER * 64+ + CIS. . 

. | 3 II 157 48 3. eum alias Van-lie,was 

8 . The twentieth F, ly cala 2 | BY 2 Prince of extraordinary Senſe 
Le 4 Salt and Prudence. He repuls'd the 


| | Arch Arad | 7 _ Tartan, _ had made an Incur- 
8 28 of : ; 4 n Io: Y; * <<< mro China 44 | 
$5 Sons fu 1. -enEmperor ofcheWeſtern Ven A 9. Me on | _ N 
1 — 280 4:24 15 nb hugh Tarfary, having made him- [2 1620 T | 0 | 4 wy 14. Quan cum reign d but 4 
I +» {elf Maſter of China, began che . 4 Manch. 4 rr: 
I + + Trwentieth Imperial Family, of 1671 I 1 op his 
PID | which there were. Empe H-. Sor, eentinued the War againſt 
9 5 ä 5 5 ff oHthe Tartark... | 
NES vors in the ſpace of eighty nine e * 
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14. Li-cum deſcended from || © 
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oat 1 „ 2% 97 pct ere 

; gain d a great Victory againſt 
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- cum alias Cum-chim, 
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24 1295 * 13 2. Chin- cum his Nephew mY / £3 9 LH 167 Jan GIG Fo of Quamcum, had 
gan d the AgeRions df the Peo- | 11252, ite MiSfortune to fee hig Empire 
| | ple by his Goodneſs and Cle“ 4 2 Ng torn in pieces by Civil Wars, 
2 | . e * | | -| 1. Fs 1 * 44 fand invad A ed by the Tartars. 
1 of Chill fi ner deſpairing of Svc- 
e of Chin] * | "of This palring of 
eum, was a generous and mag-| i, eee fan ed himſelf in his Ta- 
3 - - "|nificent Prince, Fic? W lace Garden. | 
1 4 Gin-eum, Brother of V EN 
2 1312 * 9 7 [8 ad POM bl R 6 and | | | & -5 : 
Fd Afi + ene Spence e Reign, and | Ras 5 
1 | Iuas below d by his Subjects. | | | 
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| Confines of 4lbenie 3 cighty Miles from mg u. 


Saxon Kings. The Church is now che only thing 


Miles. Camden's Remains. l CHRISTIAN II. Son to him laſt'mention'd;. 
VCHIPPEN-NORTON, = Marker:Town in |fucceeded his Father in the Bleorme, being une 
| Miles I che Protectorſnip of Frederick IV iliam of Altenburg his 
CHI S1, in Latin Chifum, che Name of an an- Relation Under this Adminiſtration Nicolaus Crel- 
cient City in Herruria, according to Strabo and Poh- lis the Chancellor, being charg d with a Deſign of 


Orff rdſhire, fifty nine Miles from Londan. 


| Epiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop of sien.  * A ſchire; Weeks, bad much udo ue ger his Enl ? 


| upon its Trunk about the bi of a C 


" . . « 
. = * . 
” FP \ 5 o *” Mt yy as 
' * 1 * * 4 2 8 2 
a — * Pw * * a 
- a - r Wo Ann e 5 
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3 * IS FE ; * + ALY . 
e H HRENITZ,. a ſmall Town in Upper Hungary, 


5 1645 * 7 5 we bhp (Con of Cum- ti, a larg urbs, 


US Church, ſome diſtance from it, is: ſuppos d to ſtand 


two and twentieth Imperial Fa- in theſe Parts, which are Schemnitz, Chremmitæ, Ne- 
IJ Imiy of cin. 5 Coning oberg, Bochanty, Libteen and Tin.“ They 
1602 | J. 2, .Cam-hi or Jun-chi, a moſt have work d in che Gold-Mine at Chrenitg nine hun- 
„ | | 
Wn $17 upon the Throne in 1683. Miles in length, and a hundred and ſeventy Fathoms 
III. Coupler, Confucim Sinarum deep ;There are ſome pitces of pure or untint Gold: 
5 „ [Vat opbus. See Engl. mor. found in this Mine, as broad as che Palm of à Man's 
. N Ne,, 5 Bal TEE). 4. pd 
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Jof rhe EleQor Auguſtus, Ane of Denmark, was in 


recal thoſe Divines which had been baniſhd by his 


tuate on the Mouth of che Gulph of Venice, near the 


Father. He not only read the Calviniſts Books, but 


the South, and twenty the Iſland Corfu-ro. the gave em free paſſage in his Dominions; and tis 


North. Iis a well-builc City, a place of Trade, a thought he would have gone further, had he not di- 
Capital of the Territory of che ſame Name, and a ſed in che fifth Year of his Governmer but 

4 ba but in. che Turbiſp Dominion. ſſuſpicion of being poyſon d. By this unexpected 
.C 


rament, not witho 


PPENHAM,.a Market-Town in Mizſpire Death, which happen d in the Near 1591, bis Expe- 
upon the Auen; twas formerly the Reſidence of rhe dition into France, to aſſiſt Hey IV. and eſpecially 
bf 


markable; tis diftant from London ſeventy ' mens 


bius, and one of the firſt Tuſcan Colonies and Refi-|introducing Calviniſm into Suso; was: beheaded *: 


dence of King Porcenna, ſtands on the Conſines of the Upon chis, all the Churches Wete viſited, and Sub- 


Pope's Dominions, in a little Country call'd Valle di ſcriptions enjoyn'd to the Articles and Form of Re- 


- Chiana, twenty Miles from Perugia to the South-Weſt, [ligion, drawn up by the Divines Selnecerus: and Ley- 


| Faſt; tis |cerus.  Urbanus Pierus, Divinity-Profeſſor, and Paſtor. - 
neither large nor very populous, by reaſon of the un- at *Mietenburg, upon his refuſing to Subſcribe was Im- 


priſon d; and, after having lain in Durance ſit and 


2 8 . < « « argement, 
tho Q. EAxabesh intercededt for him. This Adminiſtra- 


CHOCIA, a Ton in Great Poland, in che Pala- ror Frederick ſnppreſs'd a Tumult at Leipfick; occaſion d 
tinate of Kaliſch, famous for a magnificent Collegiate [by ſome. Swiſs being 6 


quantity in . | 
Musk, Ambergreeſe and Banville ; this being well | of Bavaria, he ſettled at Augsbourg, —— 


mix d togethex, they make it up in Rolls and little ſions from thence into Bauarsa, and taking Lansberg. 
C He recover d Heidelberg, and beating the Lerrainers at 
Pfaffen-boven, he took Hagenam: And after ſeveral Ex- 
loits in Alſatia and the Palatinate, he gave * * 
2890 to 


Military Commiſſion in 1635, and being reco 
the Emperor, livd at Strasbowg. He died in 1654, 
having the Character of a Man of Piery, Prudence and 
Conſtancy. He had Iſſue by Magdalen, Catherine of 
Deuxponts 3 Chriſtian; bom in the Year 1637, who 
commanding. a Swabian Regiment, behav'd himſelf 
very bravely in the fight againſt the Turks, near 
St. Godards, in 1664. Hoffman, 
CHRISTIANITY : That is to ſay, the Reli- 
gion which Jeſus Chriſt inſtituted, and the Apoſtles 
ubliſh d throughout the World. The truth of the 


_ * CHOTZIN, a City in Moldavia, ninety Miles 
North-Weſt from Faſſi, wks twenty five South-Eaſt 


t 


£% Terear Prince who had ſon the higheſt ground in Hungary: This is the oldeſt 
conquer d china) fer up the Mine- Tan, and the richeſt in Gold of all the ſeren 


1 just and magnificent Prince, was dred and-fifry Years. The Mine is nine or ten Engliſh | 


- | CHRISTIAN I. Eledor of Saxony, only Senn 


ar, together with a mixture of Pepper, This King likewiſe entruſting him with the harraſſing 


hriſtian Religion may be prov'd by the Character 
| | Aa. af 
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of its Kutlior, by che Purity of its Doctrine, and by 

the Way of its Settlement and Propatation. 
Fit, Concerning the Qnallty or Ohärfäcter bf the 
Author of Chriſtiamſ xx. 
If Jefus Chriſt is che Meſſtah and God, it follows 
that the Chriſtian Religion is moſt true. To proceed 
upon the parts of this Queſtion: And here we ſhall 
firſt prove that Jeſus Chriſt is che Meſſiah, from the 
Books of che Old Teſtament ; and to make out this, 
the three following Propoſitionb muſt be made good 
1. Thar: the Books of the Old Teſtaitierir are pot 
counterfeited, bur written by the Prophets, and thoſe 
cher Authors under whoſe Names they go, ds Miſes, 
Foſhitd, Samuel, Ezra, Sc. 
ns. feveral Pro- 


2. That the Old Teſtament. contaitis- fovet: 
the Meſſiah of Saviour of che 
GG en 
Jekis, Chriſt is the Meſſiah chat was pro- 


o 
. 
4.4 


' phiefes concerning 
5 ers Thar ; 


mid d and foretold in the Old Teftament.. * 
As tb rhe firſt Propoſition, jit is ſufticiently prov'd 
by thoſe Authors who were either contemporary with, 
or livd immediately after the Writers of the Old 
Teſtament, and by the conſent of the following Ages. 
As to the Pentateuch of Moſes, tis mention d in the 
Bock of Joſpua, cap, 1. 8. & 10. and in the firſt Book | 
of inge, cap. 8. 2 Kings, cap. 21. 1 Chron. cap. 16. 
2 Chron. cap. 23. Exra, cap. 6, Nehem. cap. 10. and in 
ſeveral other Books of the Old Teſtament. We may 
abſerve farther, that Hilkiab the High- Prieſt found a 
Copy of the Law of Moſes in the Temple, which King 
Fofiab order d him to read before all the People, 
2 Kings 22. which muſt be-undetftood either of the 
five Books of Moſes, or at leaſt of Deuteronomy, which 
was an Abridgment of the Law. Hearhen Authors, 
Legiſlators and Philoſop 


his Book againſt pp 
gelica, &c. And here I mi | 
the other Books of the Old Teſtament were written by | 


hets alſo; make honontable hat ſhall Rule my people Iſrael. 
mention of Moſes, as Thales, Solon, Pythagorns, Fuvenal, | _ 
 Longinusy and ſeveral others mention'd by cep in {verſion of Pagan Princes, or b 


threeſcore and two Weeks ſhall the ah be eut- off,” hin 
not. Hime. un he ſhall confirm the Covenant with 
many for one Week, and in the midſt of the Miel he ſhalt 
cauſe the Sacriſite and the Oblation to ceaſe © Hnd for the 
over-fprending of tbominations, he ſpall malie it deſolate - 
or; as: the. oigat reads, the Abomination and Deſilas. 
tron ſua be in 15 Temple; Now all the ancient Rab. 
biet eup SU this p14ce of che Meſſiah. The Weeks 
mention'd in the Propheey, '#re the Weeks of ſeven 
Fears; and thus che ſeventy Weeks amount to four 
hundred and ninety Years: Theſe ſeventy Wel de- 
termin d at the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, who ſuffer'q 
in the third Year of the ſeventieth Week; and after 
that the Temple of Feruſalem Was raz d, and the Fews 
all diſpers a. CONF rue | 
3. Haiab, chap. 7. gives us a prediction that the 
Meſſiah is to be born of a Virgin: B-ho/d aVirgin ſhall 
conceive nid beat a Son, and ſhall call his Name Imma- 
nuel. And here we are to obferve, that ih goes 
not only foretel that a Viigit ſhalt conceive, but like- 
wiſe makes it a ſign, that God" would preſerve and 
protect his People, and calls the Child Trihtanue!, i. e. 
God with us. Beſides che wörd in the Hebrew and 
Sep . does not fgnify a ee as ſome 
f the later Feivs pretend; but à Vitgm in che ſtrict 
eſs of that Term and Netion?n / 
4. The Prophet Micah, chap. 5. points out the place 
of *the Mefſiah's Birth in theſe words, But thou Beth- 
lehem Ephratah, 20% fbon be little among the thorfantls 
of Judah, yer tt of! rhet ſpn be come forth that is to be 
4 Ruler in Iſrael: Or, according as St. Marebew cites 
him ih the ſame Senſe, Matr. 2. 6: And thou Bethle- 
hem, in dhe Land of Judah, art not the leaſt among the 
Princes of Judah, fer cut of thee ſhall come a Governour 


5. The paid to our Saviour by the Con- 


the Wiſe Men, is thus 


Eufebius de Preparation Evan- foretold by David in the 72 Pfalm, The Kings of Tar- 
prove at large, that ſhifh and the ö 5 | 
ba ani Seb 


Mes fall bring Preſtnts : The Kings of She- 
a ſhall effer Gifts, And in the Goth of 


the Authors whoſe Names they bear, and at che ſume ¶ Hai ah tis faid, All then from Sheba ſhall come, rhey ſhall 
time they are markd in che Hiſtory; but length fring Gold and Incenſe, and they ſhall ſhew forth the 


Proof being not neceſſary upon this Head, tis ſuff- 
cient to obſerve that the Fews, with rhe aſſiſtance of | 


Praiſes of te Lord. 


6. Yarah, chap. 35. relates the Miracles which were 


Efdras, drew up a Canon of the infpird Writings, to be wrought by the Meſſiah: Tour God (ſays the Pro- 
which was afterwards approv'd by the Sanhbedrimn, to phet) will come with a recompence, he will eme and ſave 


ive it the outmoſt force 


of Authority. See Morery, 


poſitiom, which. compre- 
hend che Propheries which relate to the Meffiah, and 
the accompliſnment of em in che Perſon. of Jeſus 
_ Chriſt « Theſe Propoſitions, I ſay, 
from Texts of the Old Teſtament. _ -- 
I. The Patriarch Jacob in his Bleſſing to his Son | 
Judah ſpeaks thus: The Scepter ſhall. not dopart from 

ah; nor a Lawpiver from between hñ fret, until Shi- 
h come; and unto him ſhall the gathering of the Pec- 
ple be. Or, as the Cbaldaicꝭ Paraphraſe tranſlates it, 


1 


iele Teſtament. 
The ſecond and third 


are both prov'd | 


"+ 


Unril the Meſſiah comes to whom the Kingdom belongs. che thirty Pieces of Silver giv 


And rhus ns the Text isexpounded by the moſt an- 
cient Rabbins, Gen. 49. Now ro ſpeak moderately, | 
tis almoſt ſeventeen hundred Years fince the Scepter 
or Royalty has been taken, not only from the Tribe | 
of Fadah, but likewiſe from ie whole Nation of 
the Fews 3. from whence it ne fly follows, that 
the Meſſiah is come. In ſhort, the Tribe of Fadah 
loſt this Scepter, or Sovereign Power, when Hered the 
Great (who was à Foreigner) was made King of the 
5 Fe T0 
Chriſt. Till chis time, che Tribe of Judah was in 
poſſeſſion of the Scepter ; for the Afaminieans or Mac- 
e#bees, tho deſcended from the Tribe of Levi by the 
Fathers ſide, were of the Tribe of Judab by their 
Mother. The Sanhedrim likewiſe, or Senate of rhe. 
Jews, held their Authority till this time. Indeed the 
Fews were ſo fully convinc d of the accompliſhment of 
this Prophecy, that a great many of em, who were 
call'd Herodians, believ'd Herod the Meſſiah; and 
others among em were poſitive that rhe Meſſiah was 
ſhortly to appear. ps i 
2. Daniel foretold the Coming, Life and Death of 
rhe Meſſiah, from the Revelation of the Angel Gabriel, 
cap. 9. And to the Meſſiah the Prince ſhall be ſeven 


ous then the Eyes of the Blind ſhall be vf 

Ears of the Deaf hall be unſtopt: Then foot the Lame 
Man Jeap as un Hat, and the Tongue of the Dumb 
Now theſe very Miracles, as to kind and c | 
were done by our Bleſſed Saviour. 


and having ſalvntien, 


me, i. e. about the dime of the coming of Jeſus | 


nd, and the 


J fi 8 8 
ircumſtance, 


7. Jecheriah, chip, 9. likewiſe foretold che manner 


of the Meſſiah's erfrering into Feruſ#lem, v. 9. Rijoyce 
grbarly; © Daughter of Zion; pont, O Bug hrer Je- 


refalem t beho/d, thy King comes unto thee : be is juft, 
| 9, und riding upon tn A, and 
pen @ Colt the Foal of en Hi.. Ewe 
8, The ſame Propher, chap. 1 1. Speaks expreſly of 
en to Juda for berraying 
our Saviour: So they weighed for thy Price thirty pieces 
A 


9. David, in Pſal; $2, ſpeaks of rhe Crucifying of 
the Meſſiah, and the parting of his Cloaths, in this 
manner : They pierce my Hands and my Feet. I may tell 
all my Bones: They part my Givments among them, and 
caſt Lots upon my Veſture. And in Pſal. 69. v. 21. tis 
faid, They gave ine alſo Gall for my Meat, and in my thirſt 
they gave me Vinbgay to drink. * © | 

1. To preched; 1/414, chap. 53. declares the 
Cauſe of the Mefhah's fuffering in theſe expreſſions, 
Surely he hath born our Griefs, ami carryd our Sorrows.---- 
He was wounded for our Tranſgreſſions: the Chaſtiſement 
of our Pence was upon him, and with hi ſtipes we are 
healed. And the Lord bath laid on him the iniquity f 
us all.-——Tho" be had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in hs mouth: Tet it pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him, 
and make his Soul an Offermg for fin, The old Rahbins 
interpret theſe Texts upon rhe Meſſiah, as Aben-Ezr4 
inf is ſo frank as to acknowledge. *Tis true, the 
Fewiſh Doctors of latter Ages endeavour to evade the 
force of this Prophecy, alledging that the Prophet 
(peaks of two Meſſiah's, one of which was to appear 
in a ſuffering and afflicted condition, and the other in 


Weeks, and threeſcore and two WWecks, &. And after 


circutntances of pomp and power: But rhis diſtinction 
| is 


GHR CHR 


fectly chymerical, without any Reaſon to ſup- and elſewhere, was to be a Temporal Sovereignty: 
N for : wig bare Reading of the Chapter is ſuffi- and that the Advantages that che World was to 8 8 by 
Gent to convince us, that the Prophet had but one| the coming of Chrift, were to be-all Temporal Blef- 
Meſſiah in his view, and that the whole deſcription | fings, 7. e. Wealth, Honour, Victory, St. whereas 
relates only to the ſame Perſon; which, not to men- all theſe Deſcriptions of the Prophets are to be under- 
tion any ching more, is evident from the Propher's| ſtood in a Spiritual ſenſe, Of the Conqueſt of our Bleſ- 
affirming that che glorious condition of the Meſſiah 


ſed Saviour over the Devil; Of the great Deliverance 
would be rhe reward of his Death and Sufferings :| and Redemprion of Mankind ; Of rhe Settling and 
Nen thou ſhalt make hin Soul an Offering for ſin, he] Enlarging the Church, c. 


ſhall ſee bn Seed, be ſhall prolong by Days, and the plea-| To goon: We ſhall now prove th 
ſure of the Lord ſhall proſper in hin hand, a God as well as the Meſſiah, which may be made good 
11. David, in Pſal. 16. foretels the Reſurrection of by the Propheſies of the Old Teſtament. . | have cited 
our Saviour in theſe words: I have ſet the Lord always ſome of them already which ſpeak. of his Divinity, 1 
before me, therefore my fleſh fool reſt in hope, for thou ſhall now proceed to reinforce the proof from other 
wilt not leave my Soul in Hell (or in the ſtate of the Dead) Texts. To begin; David, in Pſcl. 2. introduces the 
neither wilt thou ſuffer thine Holy One to ſee Corruption. Meſſiah ſpeaking in this manner, The Lord ſaid unto 
Theſe words cannot poflibly be apply'd to David, be- me thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee, i. e. 
cauſe his Body has ever ſince continued in che Grave,| produc'd thee of my Subſtance. And #/al. 110. Da- 
and his Soul in the ſtate of Separation, and therefore vid calls the Meſſiah his Lord; That the Lord plac'd 
they muſt of neceſſity be underſtood of the Meſſiah. | the Meſſiah at his Right Hand; And that the Meſſiah 
This Proof comes with great force againſt the Rabbies, was generated of the Subſtance of the Lord before the 
becauſe they grant that David was a Type of the Meſ- making of che Morning-Star, as the Septungint and 
Gab, and that ſeveral things are ſpoken of this King} Vulgar tranſlate it, The Lord bas ſaid to my Lord, fit 
| which can be verified of none but Chriſt thou at my Right Hand. And I have generated thee. in 
12. Farther, David in Pſal. 68. forerels the Aſcen-| the perfection of my Eſſence before the Morning-Star. 
ſion of our Bleſſed Saviour, v. 18. Thou haſt aſcended] IJaiah likewiſe, in chap. 35. ſers forth the Divinity of 
on high, thou heſt led Ca woo Capone, thou haſt recei- the Meſſiah in this manner, Your God ſhall come and 
ved Gifts of Men, yea, y the rebellious alſo, that the ſave you. And, in the ↄth Chapter, he is more expreſs 
Lord God might dwell among them. Se | and particular: Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son 
13. The ſame Prophet, in Pſal. 110. deſcribes the is giuen; and the Government ſhail be upcn þis ſhoulder, 
Reſurrection of our Saviour in this Language, The and his Name ſhall be call'd (i. e. according to the force 
Lord ſaid unto my Lord, fit thou on my Right Hand. This 


of the Hebrew, He ſhall be) Wonderful, C ouncellor, the 
Perſon, whom David calls his Lord, can be no other mighty God, the everlaſting Father, the Prince of Peace. 
than the Mefliah, who, in the 4rh Verſe of this Pſalm, | And elſewhere the Meſſiah 


is call'd Immanuel, i. e. God 
zs ſaid to be a Prieſt for ever after the Order of Melchi- with us. FM 
ſedeck. | 
14. In the 2d Chapter of rhe Prophet Foe!, the de- 
ſcending of the Holy Ghoſt is thus plainly predicted: 
It ſhall come to paſs afterwards, that I will pour out my 
Spirit on all fleſh, and your Sons and your Daughters ſhall 


at Jeſus Chriſt is 


All theſe Proofs which are ſo demonſtrative againſt 
the Jews, will likewiſe hold againſt the Heathens, up- 


are of unqueſtionable Authority, as we have briefly. 


prov'd already: To which we may add, that the Pa- 
Prophecy, your Old Men ſhall dream Dreams, and your| gans cannot pretend that the Chriſtians have forg'd 
Fung Men ſhall ſee Viſions.  __ \theſe Writings to countenance their Religion, becauſe 
15. Laſtly, The Prophet 1/aiah, chap. 66. foretels they have been all along, and are ftill in the Hands of 
the Preaching and Propagation of the Goſpel in theſe the Fews, who are profeſsd Enemies of the Chriſtian 
words, And I will ſend thoſe that eſcape of them (or thoſe| Faith; which made St. Auguſtine affirm, that he look d 
that ſhall be ſav'd, as the Vulgar has it) unto the Na- upon the Diſperſion of the Fews, all the World over, 
tions, to Tarſhiſh, Pul and Lud that draw the Bow; to as a particular Providence of God Almighty, chat b 
Tubal and Javah, to the Iſles afar off, that have not this means they might carry along with them, thoſe 
heard my Fame, neither have ſeen my Glory, and they| Sacred Writings which gave in Evidence to the Truth 
' ſhall declare my Glory among the Gentiles. of Chriſtianity, cho theſe obſtinate People are ſo 
Alfter all theſe Marks of the Meſſiah, ſo plainly | unhappy as not to be convinc'd by em, our of a falſe 
deſcrib'd in the Inſpir d Writings, and all of them ap-| Zeal, and an unreaſonable ſtiffneſs they have ro main- 
plicable to the Perſon and Hiſtory of our Bleſſed Sa- 


tain rhe Form of their Old Religion, and ro defend 
viour; after all this proof, I fay, from the Old Teſta- the Memory of their Anceſtors from the Imputation of 


ment, no Man can, with the leaſt colour of Reaſon, their barbarous Murder of our Bleſſed Saviour. 
* his being the Meſſiah who was promis d and Farther, The Divinity of our Saviour may be evi- 
oretold by — : However, notwichſtanding dently made out from the New Teſtament. Now 
all this Evidence, many of the Fews continue obſti- the whole of this Proof lies in theſe fix Propofitions : 
nate, and do their utmoſt ro keep up the credit of | | 

their Religion, and ro ſtop the progreſs of Chriftianity.] 1. That the Books of the New Teſtament are nor 
And here it may not be unſeaſonable to touch briefly] counterfeited, but written by the Apoſtles and Evan- 
upon their grand miſtakes and prejudices, which lead gelifts whoſe Names they bear. | 

em to * the Prophecies of che Old Teſta-| 2. Thar theſe Books of the New Teſtament contain 
ment. Now the firſt fundamental Miſtake proceeds nothing bur what's Infallibly true. 1 To 
from their not diſtinguiſhing rhe double Advent or 3. That the Supernatural Appearances at the Birth, 
Appearance of our Bleſſed Saviour; the firſt of which during the Life, and at the Crucifixion of our Bleſſed 
was to accompliſh the Redemption of Mankind, and Saviour, are Evidences of his Godhead. * 


the other to fit in Judgment upon em. The former is 4. His own Miracles prove him to be God. 


ſer forth in expreſſions which deſcribe the humble Cir-, 5. His Reſurrection and Aſcenſion are convincing 
cumſtances and Sufferings of our Saviour, and the lat- Proofs of his Divinity. And, 
ter has all che marks of Pomp and Majeſty annex d ro 6. The Teſtimony o 


| f ſeveral Sacred and Prophane 
it, as we may ſee in the laſt Chapter of Malachy, and Writers is an Argument of his Godhead. 


the 38ch of Ezekiel. Now from hence, che prejudices 


of the Fews led em into the miſtake of fancying two The firſt Propoſition is prov'd by the Teſtimony of 
Meſſiahs; one of which was to appear in a poor deſpi- contem 
cable Figure, and be liable to Suffering and ill arely after; and likewiſe by the Authority of ſucceed- 
Uſage, and the other with circumſtances of Grandeur, 


ing Ages, as St. Clemens Romanus, St. Ignatius, St. Poh- 
and in an Equipage ſuitable to his Quality. and Cha- carp, Papics, Fuſtine Martyr, Ahenagoras, St. Iren æiis, 
racter. Now this Notion of two Meſſiahs is perfectly 65 | 


C. , : 
omantick, and plainly contrary ro the Scripture, The ſecond Propoſition is made good by the Au- 
which aſſigns theſe two different Conditions to the 


chority both of Jews and Heathens, (as Feſephus, Sueto- 
ſame Perſon, as have obſery'd already. The ſecond 


| nius, Tacitus, Pliny Junior, Celſus, Macrobius, &c.) 
Miſtake of the Jews is, That che Kingdom of the Meſ- who relate, with Approbation, ſeveral paſſages in the 
1ab, mention d in che 2d of Iſaiab, the 4th of Micah, New Teſtament, in the ſame manner they are written 


there. | Aa3 Indeed; 


on ſuppoſition that the Books of the Old Teftamens 


rary Authors, or thoſe who liv'd immedi- 


' 
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Indeed, what the leaſt colour is there for the Forgery 
of the Books of rhe New Teſtament ? How iS t poflible 
to make ſo many Epiſtles paſs upon ſo many Churches, 
unleſs they had been genuine? For Inſtance, Had it 
been poſſible to perſuade rhe Church of Reme, that 
St. Paul wrote an Epiſtle. to her, to perſuade the 
Church of Corinth that ſhe had receiv'd two Epiſtles 


. 
Lo —— 


the Enemies of our Bleſſed Saviour, who not being 
able to conteſt the truth of em, aſcrib'd em to the 
Devil. But in earneſt, what pretence could there be 
that Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be a Magician, and that he 
thould diſpoſſeſs evil Spitirs by the Power of the De- 


vil > Beſides,” che manner of working theſe Miracles, 
is an evident Character of a Divine Power: For In- 


from him ? 1 fay, could both theſe Churches, to men- ſtance, our Saviour curd à Leper only by the force of 


tion no more, have believ'd all this, and that preſent- 
ly after St, Pauls Death, if the Matter of Fact had not 
been true? I would gladly know how it was poffible 
for the Diſciples of our Saviour to PE thus upon the 
World, if chey had a mind to't: 
the Hiſtory of the Facts in the very places where they 
were done, in Fuden, and at Jeruſalem, where they 
ſettled a Church. They publickly declard the Mi- 
racles of our Bleſſed Saviour; the Miracles, I ſay, 
1 d by him, together with thoſe at his Death, 


one Sentence, I will, be thou clean. He recover'd the 
Centurion's Daughter, when he was at a diſtance from 
the Patient, by ſaying, Go h wey, be it unto thee ac- 
cording as thou haſt believ d. 'Hewgives ſight to the 
or they publiſh'd Blind, raiſes the Dead; and, amongſt others, Lazarus 


who had been four Days buried. In ſhort, he ſhows 
that all Things and Conditions were under his Com- 
mand, that Angels and Devils were within his Juriſ- 
diction. He exerrs his Power upon Men and Brute 
Animals, upon Winds and Seas, upon Life and Death, 


is Reſurreftion and Aſcenſion. They publiſh'd theſe | Which made Nicodemys confels to him, (St. Fehn 3.) 


things to all the People, as Matter of Fact, done 
within the ſpace of three Years ; beginning to preach 
this Doctrine ſome few days after his Aſcenſion, when 


That no Man can do theſe Miracles that thou doſt, except 


God be with him. To the force of theſe Miracles, we 


may add that our Bleſſed Saviour had the knowledge 


they had receiv'd the Gift of the Holy Ghoft. They of furure Events. He foretold his own Death and 


ublickly upbraided the Jews with the deteſtable 
Nerger of our Bleſſed Saviour. Neither did they ſtop 
at delivering this Hiſtory by word of Mouth, but 
committed it to Writing, which Writings of theirs 
were in a ſhort time diſpers d almoſt all the World 
over. Farther, The Miracles they related were ſo 
publick and nororious, that the Fews, not having the 
confidence to deny em, charg d our Saviour with a 
Confederacy with evil Spirits, and that he caſt out De- 
vile by Belzebub the Prince of the Devils, Beſides, they 
are fo particular in their Relation of rhe Paſlion, 
Death and Reſurrection of our Saviour, that an or- 
dinary Underſtanding might eaſily perceive twas im- 
poſſible ro impoſe upon rhe World. Even Pilate him- 


Reſurrection (Matt. chop. 12.16, 17 & 20.) That Ju- 
das would berray him (Matt. chap. 26.) That St. Pere- 


would deny him (16:d.) That Feryſalem ſhould be ta- 


ken, and demoliſh'd by a great Army (Lukz, chap. 19 
© 21.) That the Holy Ghoſt ſhould deſcend upon the 
Apoſtles {Luke, chap. 24.) Now all theſe Predictions 
were fully made good in the Event. The Reſurrection 
of our Bleſſed Saviour is likewiſe a convincing Argu- 


ment of his Godhead, for he both foretold it, and 


rais d his Body in virtue of his own Omnipotence. 
The Fews likewiſe were ſome what ſerviceable in the 
proof of this Truth, for they ſet a Guard upon his 
Grave, ſtopt up the Mouth of it with a maſſy Stone, 


which was ſeaPd to prevent its removal. In fine, they 


ſelf was ſo convinc d of the Reſurrection of our Sa- took all poſſible precaution; for fear his Diſciples 


viour, that he wrote to Tiberius about it, who there- 


ſhould carry off his Body, and pretend that he was 


upon mov d in the Senate, that Jeſus Chriſt might be riſen from the Dead, according as he himſelf had 
Deify d, or rang d in the number of their Gods. We Eiren out before his Crucifixion. Notwithſtanding 


have no reaſon to ſuſpe the truth of this paſſage, ſince 
we have the Authority of Tertullian for it, who relates 


this care of theirs, our Saviour comes out of the Grave 


the third Day, the Guards or Watch run off aſteniſt'd 


the Matter of Fact in his Apology addreſs'd ro the Ro- co Jeruſalem, and inform the chief Prieſts of what had 
man Senate and Magiſtracy, who had the Records of happen'd : Now theſe Men bribe them to miſreport 
Pilate's Adminiſtration then by em: From all which the Matter, and to tell the People that his Diſciples 
tis evident, that there's no prerence of Argument to] came by Night, and ſtole away their Maſter's Body 


queſtion the truth of the Hiſtory and Writings of the 
New Teſtament. 8 | 

To proceed ; The Supernatural n Which 
we read of, at the Birth, on the Life, and ar the 
Death of our Saviour, are indiſputable Proofs of his 
Divinity. I ſhall mention ſome of em; for Inſtance, 


while the Guards were aſleep. But, as St. Awug»ſtine 
very well obſerves, if they were aſleep, how could 
they ſee the Diſciples ? And if they did not ſee em, 
what's their Teſtimony worth? To ask em another 
Queſtion; If they were awake, why did they ſuffer 
him to be carry d off? And if they were aſleep, how 


He was born of a Virgin without a Humane Father, could they be qualify d to report Matter of Fact? 


by a Supernatural Operation of Omnipotence. The 
Solemnity of his Birth was kepr by a Choir of Angels, 
and a new Star appear'd in the Sky to guide the Miſe 
Men, who came to Worſhip him. 


Beſides, fince there was no ocęaſion to watch our Sa- 
viour's Grave any longer thin three Days, can we 


imagine that the Guards ſhould all of em be fait aſleep 
the ſecond Night? How comes it to paſs that the 


When he was bur twelve Years old, he diſputed | Apoſtles and Diſciples, who were ſo very timerous ar 
with the Doctors in the Temple: When he was bap- our Saviour's Crucifixion, ſhould grow ſo hardy, all 
tiz'd by St. John, the Holy Spirit deſcended upon him | of a ſudden, as to venture rhrough the Guards, and 
in the ſhape of a Dove, and a voice from Heaven was | carry off his Corps? Was it poſſible for em to roll off 
heard to ſay, Thi is my beloved Son, in whom I am well| the maſſy Stone, and break the Seal without making 


pleaſed. He held out a Faſt for forty Days without 
eating or drinking, and afterwards the Angels waited 


any noiſe ? Had they any leiſure to untie the Body of 
our Saviour? To take off the Dead Dreſs- and the 


upon him with Proviſions. Ar his Transfigurarion | Handkerchief, and to leave 'em orderly folded up, as 
upon Mount Tabor, he appear d all Luſtre and Light, they were found after wards? I aftly ; Our Bleſſed 
being attended with Moſes and Elia; and here like- Saviour appear d forty Days together, after his Reſur- 


wiſe he was own'd for the Son of God by a voice from 


rection, to the Bleſſed Virgin, to Mary Magdalen, and 


Heaven, or, in the words of the Scripture, Th is my| other Holy Women; to St. Peter, to St. John, to the 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleaſed, hear ye him. Diſciples that went to Emmaus, to the Apoſtles met at 


When his Enemies came ro apprehen 


him with a | Feruſalem when Thomas was abſent, and afterwards 


Guard of Soldiers, he ſtruck em to the ground, only | to the fame Company when Thomas was among them; 


by pronouncing, I am He. At his Death, the Sun 


and at another time to the Apoſtles when they were 


was Eclips'd when the Moon was at the Full. The] in Gallilee, He eat and drank with em, refreſh'd 


whole Country of Fudea, ro ſay nothing more, was 
dark for three hours of the Day, rhe Veil of rhe Tem- 
0 was rent in two pieces: The Earth ſhook, the 


their Memories with what he had diſcours'd to em 
before his Death; made St. Thomas, who queſtion d 
his Reſurrection, touch his Hands and his Side, and 


ocks rent, the Graves open d, and many Bodies of gave his Apoſtles a Commiſſion to preach the Goſpel 
Saints which ſlept aroſe, as the Seripture expreſſes it. all the World over. And after having ſo frequently 
© To proceed to the fourth Propoſition : The Miracles appear d, and given Satisfaction ro thoſe that ſaw 
dong by our Saviour himſelf, are a farther proof of | lum, he conven'd his Apoſtles and Diſciples, to the 
his Divinity. Now theſe Miracles are unqueſtionable, number of above five hundred, and made em Specta- 


both as to their Quality and their Fact; they were! tors of his Aſcenſion into Heaven. Now is not this 


done in publick, and oftentimes before the Phariſces, 
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ſtion? Can any Man deſire in Perſecution, totlove their Enemies, andl to be m 
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eck 
a ſtronger Teſtimony for Matter of Fact than all this? and humble in their Temper: Alb tlus has nothing of 


'Tis impoſſible ſo many Perſons could be deceiv'd in 
ſo plain a Caſe ; neither is it reaſonable ro imagine 
they deſign d to impoſe upon others. What colour of 


likelihood is there that ſo many People, who never 


law our Saviour rais d from the Dead, thould give out 
that they had ſeen him go into Heaven, and expoſe 


chenaſelves to Death and Torments in defence of ſuch 
an Untruth ? I deſire to know what they could ex- 
pect from an Impoſtor, who had deceiv'd em in the 
promiſe of his Re&urrection ? In fine, Humane Na- 
rure is not ſo fool- hardy, nor ſo inſenſible of pain, · as 
to ſubmit to the moſt exquiſite puniſhments, only to 
maintain a Fiction againſt Intereſt and Conſcience. 
To theſe Proofs of the Divinity of our Saviour, 
we may add the Teſtimony of Sacred and Profane 
Authors. St. Jobn Baptiſt declares expreſly for the 
Godhead of Jeſus Chriſt, Fohn, | chap. 1. v. 15, 29 
| The fame great Truth is publiſh'd by the Evangeliſts, 
particularly by St. John, who mentions the eternal 
Generation of the Mord, and his Incarnation, Fob. chap. 
I. 
Matt. chap. 16. And St. Paul affirms him God bleſſed 
for ever, and that the fulneſs of rhe Godhead dwelr 
Bodily in him, Rom. 9. Coloſſ. 2. Philip. 2. To pro- 
ceed ; To the Fews and Unbelievers, Foſephus, in the 
eighteenth Book of his Antiquities, makes this Ho- 
nourable mention of our Saviour: At the ſame time 
appear d one Feſus, a Wiſe Man, (if tis not a pre- 
fſumption to call him a Man) for he wrought great 
« Miracles, and was a Teacher of rhoſe who lov'd the 
„Truth, and he had a great many Followers, both 
“ Jews and Heat hens. This Perſon was the Chriſt, 
„“ who having been Impeach d by the Nobility and 
“ People of Quality, of our Nation, was Sentenc d 
© to the Croſs by Pilate; notwithſtanding which Exe- 
e cution, thoſe who were his Diſciples from the be- 
« ginning, did nor ceaſe their Regards to him, for he 
appear d to em, rais'd from rhe Dead, three days 
after his Death. Some People pretend that this 
paſſage is an Interpolation of Feſephus; but notwith- 
ſtanding their Objection, tis found in all the Manu- 


ſcripts of this Hiſtorian, as well as in the printed Co- 


pies. Euſebius likewiſe, St. Jerome, Sozomen, and a 
great many other Authors, cite this paſſage; and if 
lome other Apologiſts for Chriſtianity, as Juſtin Mar- 
tr and Tertullian, have made no Uſe ont, the reaſon 
poſſibly is becauſe their Copies of Foſephus might be 
imperfect : And rhis Confeſſion of Foſephus might have 
been raz d our by the Fews, in as many Copies as 
came into their hands. Further; Pilate, who gave 
up our Saviour to the pleaſure of the ewa, on d his 
Innocence, and, as Euſebius informs us, wrote an Ac- 
count of his Miracles and Reſurrection to the Em- 
peror Tiberius, who mov d ro make him a God; bur 
this motion was rejected by the Senate, becauſe Pilate 
did not tranſmit his Narrative to them. Laſtly, Ma- 
humet gives an honourable Character of Jeſus Chriſt, 
in his Alcoran ; where he affirms, That Chriſt, the Son 
of Mary, had a Divine Soul in him, and that he was 
the Mind and Word of God. 

The ſecond general Proof of the Truth of Chriſtia- 
nity, is the Holineſs of its Doctrine. 

Tis plain that rhe Chriſtian Religion aims at no- 
thing but che Probity and Improvement of Humane 
Nature, and the Glory of God Almighty. It rends 
wholly to govern the Paſſions, to give Reaſon an 
aſcendant over Appetite, to make the Mind ſuperiour 
to the Body, and introduce a Worſhip ſuitable to the 
Divine Attributes. Tis impoſſible that this Scheme 
could be a contrivance of the Devil, (who in the No- 
tion of him is a profeſs'd Enemy to God and Man) 
neither could it be a Proje& of Fleſh and Blood, 
Which drives only ar Pleaſure and Senſuality. Nei- 
ther could Politicks and Court Deſign have any hand 
in't, for they make nothing a faulr, bur that which 
breaks through the Rules and Order of Society: But 
the Preceprs of Chriſtianity are a much ſtricter Regu- 
ation, all the Paſſions are put under reſtraint by em, 

ell love is uneaſie under em, Libertiniſm cannot en- 
dure em, and Pride is perfectly diſcourag'd and con- 
demn d. Men never before thought chemſelves ob- 


the Air of Heathen Philoſophy, or the Sentiments of 
the World; tis cyidently plain that Jeſus Chriſt, who 

preach d ſuch unuſual Morality as this, ſhould be a 
Teacher ceme from God. . All other Religions are very 
different in their Character, and diſcover themſelves 
of Humane Original: Thar of the Heathens was full 
of Wickedneſs and Debauchery: The precedent of 
their pretended Deities brought the fouleſt practiſes 
into credit: Mahumetaniſm careſſes the Senſual Incli- 
nations to gain Proſelytes, gives an Allowance to Li- 
berry and Pleaſure, and promiſes an Epicurean Pa- 
radiſe. In' ſhorr, there's none bur the Chriſtian Re- 


St. Peter calls him the Son of God, Joh. chap. 6. 


up ro a general and uniform Virtue. 


lision which combats all manner of Vice, and carries 
f 


This Holineſs 


of Doctrine was exemplified in all the Actions and 


Diſcourſes of our Bleſſed Saviour, in the Lives of his 


Apoſtles, and in the practice of thoſe Primitive 
Chriſtians who ſucceeded them. | 


x 


| } 


3dly, A further Evidence for Chriſtianity is its 
wonderful Settlement and Propagation. 


Ihe firſt Miracle we meet with for the Settlement 
of Chriſtianity, is the Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon 


the Apoſtles, to enable them to preach the Goſpel 
| with greater advantage. Having receiv'd this Divine 


Aſſiſtance, under the appearance of fiery Tongues, 
they ſpoke all fort of Languages; fo that a vaſt num- 
ber of different Nations could eafily underſtand them. 
St. Peter, upon this Occaſion, makes a very mos ing 
Diſcourſe, and Converts no leſs than three thouſand 
by his Sermon. The Apoſtles work a great many 
Miracles before all the People ; and more than thar, 
convey d this miraculous Power to thoſe Converted 
by them, Acts, chap. 4. & chap. 10. Theſe Superna- 
tural Aſſiſtances were fo apparent, that Simon the Ma- 
gician offer'd ro purchaſe them for Money; and now 
People were daily Proſelyted to the Chriſtian Religion 
in great numbers, infomuch rhat the Heathens were 
much ſurpriz d at the progreſs of the Church: Pliny Jun. 
takes particular norice of it ina Letter of his to Trajan, 
The Contagion of this Superſtition (as he ſpeaks in his 
Heathen Dialect) had not only ſei;'d the great T-wns, 
but likewiſe ſpread it ſelf in the Villages and Country, 
| Fartlier ; The Doctrine of the Goſpel being rais d ſo 
much above rhe Satisfactions of Senſe, ſo contrary ro 
the Norions of Paganiſm, and the Carnal Expecta- 
tions of the Jews, and ſo oppoſite to the Corruptions 
of Humane Nature, that twas impoſſible to bring it in 
by Methods and Aſſiſtances merely Humane. To make 
People believe that a Crucify'd Man was God, thar 
the Fewiſh Religion was part of ir Aboliſ d, and that 
the Worſhip of the Heathens was no better than a 
Scandalous Superſtition ; to bring all this about, twas 


neceſſary to be furniſh'd with a Supernatural Elocution, 
back'd by Miracles, to give credit ro ſo new and ſo 
ſurprizing a Doctrine: A few ignorant People, wirh- 
out any great reach of Thought, without Intereſt or 
Authority, could never have been in any condition to 
have carry'd their point againſt the Power of Princes 
and Emperors, againſt the Parts and Learning of Phi- 
loſophers, had they not been enlighten'd by the Spirit 
of God, and fortify d by an Invifible Aſſiſtance. Now 
that which is moſt ſurprizing is, that notwithſtanding 
ſo many Obſtacles and Diſcouragements, which ſeem- 
ed altogether inſuperable, the . Chriſtian Religion 
gain'd ground, and made its way in a ſhort time; for 
even the Apoſtles themſelves liv d to ſee it publiſh'd 
and ſubmitted to, almoſt all the World over. And 
here, Libertines and Scepticks cannot reaſonably Ob- 
ject the progreſs of Mahbomet's Religion, for this falſe 
Prophet, as I have obſervd already, contriv'd his 
Scheme ſo as to flatter and careſs the Senſes : He like- 
wiſe incorporated a mixture of other Sects and Reli- 
gions, which made his Doctrine ſlide the better, and 
be more univerſally receivd. He allows no enqui- 
ring into his Tenents, and pretends that God com- 
manded him to propagate his Impoſture by force of 
Arms. And rhus Mahomet, by indulging. Pleaſures, 
and harraſſing and dragooning thoſe who were not 
willing to Submit, got his Alcoræn ſet up, whereas, on 
the other hand, the Chriſtian Religion held up under 
the crueleſt Perſecutions for ſeveral Ages, till the 


lig d to take up the Croſs, to value Poverty, to rejoyce; Heathen Emperors being convine d of the truth of it, 


quitted 
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quitted their Idols, and came in to the W of 
is true God; but Mabometaniſin ſettled ir ſelf by 
uite different Methods, by Oppreſſing the Weak, b 
Deſolation, Fire and Sword, and by terrifying thoſe 
with their Arms that they could not gain by the looſe- 
nels of their Doctrine. The Reader may ſee a great 
many more conſiderable and learned Reflections con- 
cerning the truth of Chriſtianity, in thoſe Authors 
who have made it their bufineſs to treat upon this Ar- 
gument, as Grotius de veritate Chriſtiane Religions. 
\Huetius Demonſt. Evangel. Beguin the Jeſuit de Oivini- 
tate Chriſti, &c. See Teftament, Vol. II. And Inſpi- 
ration, Vol. III. | | 

CHRISTIANOPLE, the chief Town of Ble- 
king in South-Gothland : It ſtands on the Eaſtern point 
of the Province; tis a hundred Miles North -Eaſt 
from Land, and thirty South from Calmar. 

CHRISTIANPRIS, a Port-Town in the 
Durchy of Sleſwick, in Denmark, abour fifteen Miles 
South-Weſt from Eckrenford : It ſtands on the Neck 
of the Haven of Kel, and ſeems to have been built to 
command that paſlage. 

CHRISTINA, Daughter to Henry IV. of France 
by Mary of Medics, was marry'd to Victor Amedeus 
Duke of Savoy in 1619; And burying him in 1637, 
ſhe. was left Regent during the Minority of Charles 
Emanuel her Son, and govern'd in a very difficult 
Juncture. She us'd the Vaudos but ruggedly, and 
died in 1663, Age 57. Hoffman. 

CHRISTINA, Daughter of Chriſtian II. King 
of Denmark, married firſt to Francs Sforza Duke of 
Milan, and afterwards to Francs Duke of Lorrazn : 
Upon the Death of her laſt Husband, being remov'd 
from the Adminiſtration by the King of France, and her 
Son ſent into Fance, ſhe retir d into the Low- Countries, 
and endeavour'd to promote the Treaty of Cambray, 
Ann 1558. * Hoffman. | 

CHRISTMASS, or the Nativity of Chriſt, The 
Antiquity of this Feſtival may be traced up ro the 
IId Century, ir being mention'd by Theophitys Biſhop 
of Ceſarea, who liv'd about the Time of the Emperor 
Commodus. Thar it was ſolemniy kept in the Reign 
of Diocleſiau, is evident from a ſad Inſtance: For Dio- 
cleſian, who kept his Court at Nicomedia, being in- 
form'd the Chriſtians were met in great Multitudes to 
Celebrate the Nativity of our Saviour, Order'd the 
Doors to be ſhut, and the Church to be ſer on Fire, 
which, in a ſhort time, deftroy'd both the People and 
the Building. As for the Time, ir feems probable 
that for ſome Centuries it was kept in the Eaſt, in Fa- 
nuary, under the general Name of the Epipbany; but 
afterwards, being berrer Inform'd by the Weſtern 
Churches, they chang'd it to the 25th of December, as 
we may learn from a Homily of St. Chryſeſtom's. 
* Niceph. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 7. Chryſoſt. Serm.31. Tom. 5. 
Dr. Cave's Prim. Chriſt. Sc. 

CHRISTOPHER carrying our Saviour in his 
| Infancy, and walking upon the Sea, is an Emblem of 
a Chriſtian, and particularly of a Preacher of the Goſ- 
pel, nor ill repreſented in the following Verſes : 


Tu qu es ? Ingenue Chriſtum profitentis Imago, 
Cui Nomen Puer hic, quem fero, dulce dedit. 

Qun Puer hic? Chriſtus, que Moles tanta Gygants. 
Exigui Pueri quum leve portat nus? 

Omnibus in Speciem, parvus Puer iſte videtur, 
Quo tamen eſt toto majus in Orbe nihil. 
Hinc opus eſt anims ut ſint, & corpore, fortes, 
Qui Chriſtum Populi ferre per Ora volunt. 
Cur tamen ingrediens tumidi per Marmora Ponti, 
Arborea infeſtus Mole repells Aquas ? 

Per Mare quod calco perverſum intellige Mundum, 

Ille Anims præbat ſeva pericla Pin. 

Arbore nil aliud niſi Sanctum intellige Verbum, 
Rebus in Adverſis quod pia corda regit. 

Hoc etenim inſtructi ruimus per Saæa, per Tones, 
Qui Chriſti meritum grande docemus Opus. 

Die tamen hoc etiam quid pendens Mantica Tergo, 
Quid ſibi cum liquido piſce, Placenta velit ? 

Certa pin nunquam deſunt Alimenta Miniſtry, 
Quique Deo fidunt, ſervat, alitq; Deus. 

Porro qun inſigni cana procul ille ſenetia, 
Previus accenſa qui face monſtrat Tter ? 

Fax præmiſſa refert venturi Oracula Chriſti ; 
Signiſicat Vates qui cecinere Senex. 


Huc ades o Hoſpes tuq; o Puer optime Chriſte, 
Mecum habita, tecum vivere ſola Salus. 
0 Hoffman. 


CHRISTOPHER, Son of Henn call d the K,. 
der or the Bad, Duke of Brunſwick, by Catherine of 
Pomerania, was Archbithop of Bremen: He was fr(+ 
made Co-adjuror to Fc hannes Riodius. Having en- 
deavourd to Levy ſome Taxes extraordinary of his 
Subjects, to pay his Debrs, contracted partly by his 
Extravagance, and partly by the Expence of the War 
which he manag d againſt Albert of Brandenbui gh, and 
punith'd ſome of the Egſt-Frieſlanders, upon their re- 
fuſal to pay the Money, he was check d in his ſeverity 
by Eric his Couſin German: And being ſummon'd to 
a Diet in Saxony, and Impeach'd, he was very near 
loſing his Archbiſhoprick ; bur, by giving the States 
ſatisfaction, by ewning his fault, he made a ſhift ro 
die in his Station in the Year 1557. * Hoffman, 

CHRISTOPHER, Prince Palatine, Son of the 
Elector Frederick III. being ſent by his Father to aflit 
the Dutch againſt the Spaniards, was ſlain in the Field 
in 1574. There was likewiſe an Earl ef Oldenbin gh 
of this Name, Son of John; he was Canon of Cologne 
and Bremen, a very good Soldier, and an encourager 
of Learning. He went into the Intereſt of Chriſtian Il. 
King of Denmark, and endeavour'd to reftore him: 
and by the aſſiſtance of the Lubeckers, he made a con. 
fiderable progreſs in the Enterprize, forcing Schonen 
Seland, and Fuinen, to own Chriſtian's Authority. AE 
ter his Forces were defeared at Fuinen, he held out a 
Year at Copenhagen; but, in the Year 1535, he was 
forc'd ro ſurrender. In the War of Smalcald he ap- 
pear d for the Proteſtants, but ſerv'd under the Em- 
peror at the Siege of Metz. * Spenar Syll. Genen.. 
Hiſtor. Hoffman, 
_ *®.CHRISTS-CHURCH, eighty Miles from 
London. See Vol. I. | | 

CHRYSIPPUS, Natural Son to Pe/cps, was an 
extraordinary handſome young Fellow: Laius grew 
paſſionately in love with him, and carry'd him of 
but being cloſely purſu'd, he was forc'd to quir his 
Prize, and was carry'd Priſoner himſelf to Pelops, who 
pardon d him upon the ſcore of his Affection. Pelops 
loving Chry/ippus better than his lawful Iſſue, Hippo- 
damia his Wife Order'd Atreus and Thyeſtes, two of 
her Sons, to Diſpatch Chryppus, who, the told them, 
if he were ſuffer'd to live, would not fail to graſp at 
the Crown : But her Sons refuſing to comply with 
their Mothers barbariry, ſhe reſolvd to execute the 
Deſign her ſelf; for this purpoſe, ſhe took L1ius's 
Sword when he was aſleep, and kill d Chryſppus with | 
it. Laiuss Sword being the Inſtrument of the Mur- 
der, made him ſuſpected for the Fact; bur Ch ps 
wound nor being ſo Mortal as to make him Speechleſs, 
he cleard his Father before his Dearh. Pelops pro- 
ceeded no farther in his revenge, than to part with 
Hippodamia. Some Authors affirm that the did not 
Murder Chry/ippus her ſelf, but got the Fact done by 
Atreus and Thyeſtes, who, after they had kill'd Chry/ip- 
pus, threw him into a Pit; and upon their Father's 
not enduring the ſight of em, they retir d to Triphillia, 
Some ſay that he was nor fo gentle as to content him- 
ſelf with his Wife's Baniſhmem, and that he would 
have reveng d Chry/ippus's Death upon her Perſon, but 
that ſhe prevented him by getting off; tho' others ſay 
the kill d her ſelf, when the found her Husband pro- 
ſecuted her. As for Atreus, Thucydides tells us, he 
retir d to his Nephew Eugſteus King of Mycene. 
Plutarch in Paral. pag. 333. Scholiaſt. Euri pid. in 
Oreſt. Mein. cap. 8 5. Pauſan. lib. 6. &c. 

CHRYSIPPUS, a Sroick Philoſopher, had a 
very ſubtile Reaſoning Head: He is ſaid to be a very 


| Voluminous Author, writing no leſs than three hun- 


dred and eleven Books ; ſeveral of which were writ 
upon Logick, which he- endeavour'd to Improve to 
the urmoſt. We ſhall the leſs wonder at the number 
of his Tracts, if we conſider that he wrote a great 
many upon the ſame Subject, ſer down all his thoughts 
as faſt as they came into his Head, without poliſhing 
or diſtinction, never troubling himſelf with re-rouch- 
ing the rough Draughr : Beſides, he quored abun- 
dance of Authorities, was extremely laborious, and 


liv'd to above fourſcore Years of Age. His Perſon 
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s but ſmall, but his Conceit very bulky. He us d 
8 1 his Tutor, when he was e ee that 
he dcfir'd no more than to be Inform'd of rhe Scheme 
of an Hyporheſis; for, as for the proof on'r, he fatd 
he could find that out himſelf. A certain Perſon 
asking him with whom he fnould truſt his Sons Edu- 
cation, With nie, ſays Chryſi ppus, if ye Deſign to 
make any thing ont, for if 1 knew any Philoſopher 
better than my ſelf, I would certainly be their Pupil. 
t firſt he went Along wirh the Academicks, and 
Reaſon'd. Pro and Con according to their Cuſtom; 
however, this Latitude does nor throw him out of 
the Character of a Stoick, for indeed he was one of 
the moſt zealous Defenders of that Sect, and one, who 
it may be, could fay moſt for them. For all that, 
Scioppius treats him but ruggedly in his Tract, where 
he endeavours to make the-moſt of the Stoical Philo- 
ſophy : Bur here Chry/ippns falls under his disfavour, 
becauſe he look d upon him as # Perſon of a haughty 
and contradicting Temper, who did a great deal of 
Diſſervice to his Party, by laying roo much ſtrength 
upon little —— Quirks, and managing his Pen with 
too much Aſſurance and Mapiſtertalneſs. The Stocks 
complain d of him, for repreſenting rhe Objections of 
the Academieks with too much advantage, givin 


them more probability and ſtrength than be was able 
to deal with in his Anſwers; and that twas from his 
Magazine thar their Adverfary Carneades furniffi d 


himſelf. However, by making uſe of this Method, 


be ſeems at firſt fight to have acted upon Principles of 


Probiry, and to have diſputed more for Truth than 


Victory: But fince he has ſome other paſſages, where 


he diſapproves the Conduct of thoſe who rake as much 
care to do Juſtice ro their Adverſaries Arguments as 
to their own, he appears to have had more Vanity 


notwithſtanding this fault, the Srorcks had more feaſon 
to complain of him for aſſerting ſeveral ſcandalous 
Tenents, which had they not been Cenſur d; might 


have brought an Odium upon their whole Sect, for, 
to be plain, he did not ſcruple to maintain, That Fa- 


thers might defenſibly commit Inceſt with their 
Daughters, Sons with their Mothers, and Brothers 


phers of the firſt Claſs, might have Women in Com- 
mon. Indeed, the greateſt part of the Contradictions 
and abſurd Paradoxes, with which Plararch charges 
the Stoicks, and lays ſuch a cruel Load upon em, are 
moſt of em extracted from Chryippus's Works. 
Amongſt other things, Pli tarth accuſes him with ma- 
king God the Author of Sin. Lipfias endeayours to 
wipe off this blemiſh, but without ſucceſs, which is 


Chryſippus gives of God, he does not ſeem to diſtin- 
gviſh him from the Uni verſe; and therefore, if he 


Reaſons conſequentially to his Principles, he muſt 


make him the Author of Moral defects, for, by his 
Idea of the firſt Cauſe, God was the Soul of the World, 
and the World that extended Matter to which chis 
Soul was united, Jupiter, by his Syſtem, being the 
erernal Law, the fatal Neceſſity, and the unalterable 
Principle of Cerctainty to all future things. Now 
by this Hypotheſis, it ſeems to follow by inevitable 
conſequence, thar Humane Souls are only particles 
and portions of the Deity, and that God is the effi- 
cient Cauſe of all their Actions: Tis true, Chryippus 
endeavour'd to diſintangle himſelf by Reſerves and 
Proviſoes, but then his Principles are precarious. He 
luppoſes that the Soul of Man has a privilege of Ex- 
emprion, and is not comprehended under the general 


| tarality of other things. His Hypotheſis lay thus: 


He did nor deny but that every thing was produc'd 
by an Antecedent Cauſe, but then he admitted two 
iorts of Cauſes, ſome of em perfect and principal, as 

e calld 'em, and others aſſiſting and immediate. 
Cauſes chat were perfect and principal, he 
granted, were inconſiſtent with Liberty, but the 
other were not: Now fince, according to his Scheme, 
rhe Motions of the Wil did nor depend upon a foreign 
principal Cauſe, but upon a foreign Cauſe only Sub- 
altern and Exciting, he coneluded that the Soul pro- 
due d its Actions voluntarily, and was perfectly 
Miſtreſs of her own Volitions and Defires. Tis true, 


he owns" the Soul had oecafion for foreign Objects to 
awaken her Conſent or Averfion;” but then thoſe Ob- 
jocts which/gave her theſe Impuſſes, did not bring her 
up to Acts of Volition, for 'twas her own force that 


gave the deciſive ftroke': For tho external Objects 
might give her a ſorr of Impulſe, yer the Detecmina-" 
tion came purely from her. ſelf. This Doctrine he 
endeavour d to illuſtrate by a Cylinder or Rowler: 


A Man that preſſes upon a Rowler, tho he gives it 


its firſt Motion, yer he does not give it irs volubility 
or rowling Quality. This the Cylinder has from its 


own figure and force: And rhus, ſays Clryſippus, Tho“ 
Humane Souls have their firſt ſhake and puſh from Ex- 
ternal Objects, yet they roul into all diverfities of 
thought, purely by virtue of their own choice and 
nature. Further, Chr y//pp::5 wrote a Book concerning 
the Amours of Fupher and une, which wit N 5 
cenſur d for its Indecencies; for theſe” Reaſons, the 
great Men of the Stoical Perſuaſion that came after, 


* 


ſuch as Seneca, Epictetus, Arian,” &c. 


ſuch as Seneca, are very ſparing 
in Chyſtpuss Commendation, and do not ſeem to 
have any great regard for his Memory. * Cic. de Na. 
Deor. lib. 1. Acaem. Out. lib, 2. De Far, P/ 
tarch de Npugnant. Stoicor. Senec. de Benefi-. lib. 1. 
Drop. Laert. lib. 7. & alib. Val. Max. lib. g. c. See 
Morery, Voll. I. ö 80 = | FO! 

CHRYSIS, uno's Priefteſs at 4 


gos, occalion'd 


the burning of her Goddeſſes Temple by her negli- 


gence ; for placing a Lamp too near the Holy Veſt- 
ments, the Fire catch d upon em, and burn: down 


the Temple, while ſhe was aſleep. Some ſay ſhe was 


burnt, but otherggfay ſhe got off in the Night, and 


went to Phzlints, The Burghers of Argos were ſo an- 


pry at this Misfortune, that inſtead of recalling her, 
they elected another Prieſteſs. This Office was a ve- 


| than Sincerity, when he flouriſh'd upon the Cauſe of ry conſiderable Dignity in that Town. The Date of 
his Adverſaries, and puſh'd it as far as he could But] their Chronology being reckon'd from their reſpective 


Prieſteſs's, as ir was from the Rejens of Princes in 
other Countries, the firing of this Temple happen d in 
the Ninch Year of the Peloponneſian War. * Pauſin. 
lib. 1. Thucyd. lib. 4. Bayie Diction. Hiftor, © © 

CHRYSOTHEMIS, the Daughter of Aga- 


memnon and Chiemneſtra.· There was likewiſe a Man 


of Crete, Cramanor's Son, of this Name, who was the 
with their Siſterz; and thar Wife Men and Philoſo-| 


firſt that the Singing-Prize ar the Pyrhian Games, - 
— moſt Ancient Solemnities of rhis kind in Greece : 
heir Subject was a Hymn upon Apollo. Homer I. 


ig. Pin. Phocivis. Hoffman. 


_CHUDLEY, a Market-Town in Devonſhire, a 
hundred and forty nine Miles from London. © © 
CHURCH, fignifies an Aſſembly: In this Senſe 
we are to undlerſtand it in Acts the 19th, and ſeveral 


other places, the Apoſtles having taken it from the 
not much to be wonder d at, fince by the Definition 


Helleniſis Jews, who often us'd the word E in 
this Signification; for thus the Septuagint uf ally 


tranſlate the Hebrew word Kpbal, tho fometimes 
they render it by Symagrgue. Origen notwithſtanding, 


in his Books againſt Ces, rranſlares Frxxmmme fo as 
ro make it reſemble the Greek Republicks. Indeed, 

tis very poſſible that the Church, growing numerous, 
might borrow not only ſeveral Terms, bur ſeveral 
Things too, from che Polity of theſe Commonwealths. 
It is the Opinion of ſome learned Men, that rhe 
Church, which at her firſt Appearing reſignd conſi- 
derably to the Suffrage of the People, (at leaft in the 


choice of her Officers) after wards brought up the G- 15 


vernment to a more Ariſtocratical Form, being con- 
vinc'd by Experience, that the Interpoſing of the 
Multitude ſerv'd only to embroil Matters: And now 
it was, that they Copy d, in ſome meaſure, after the 
Civil Adminiſtrations in Greece, Thus we may ob- 
ſerve two kinds of Publick Meetings in the Ace of the 
Aprſiles, in Conformity to thoſe in the Common- 
wealths then in Being: One of theſe Aſſemblies in the 
ARs, conſiſted of the principal Members of the Faich- 
ful, and is calld Ec ie: The other takes in the 
whole Body without diſtinction; and this is char 
which the Republicks in Ai and Crecce call'd Ager tig, 
which they always diftinguiſh'd from their Ecgigſig, 
Therefore the Chriſtian Aiſemblies were always ſig- 
nify'd by the Term FEcclefio, which we call Church, 
thar part of Chriſtianity in Gee, who made the 
firſt Eccleſiaſtical Conftitutrons, having always made 
uſe of the word Eccl;/ia, in which they were follow d 
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| And thus we may Interpret Origen, 
where he explains the Form of the Ecelet ſtical Go- 
vernment, by making it run ſornewhar parallel with 


the © Grecian Commonwealihs. ' Farther, this word 


does not only fignify the Aſſembly of the Chriſtians, 


but likewiſe the Place where this Aſſembly is held, 


according to the Cuſtom of the Old Greeks, who gave 


the word Euni the ſame latitude which the Remans 
did their Curia & Senatus. | Thus Tertullian, in his 


Boek de Fuga in Perſecutione, Sect. 3. ſays, Confugiun: 
in Eceleſiam, meamipg the Material. Church; ar 

St. Jerome upon the Goth of Iſaiah, acquaints us that 
the Emperors built Churches (Eccleſia?) with che Pub- 


lick Revenue. See Temple. 


>. cient Churches, aud their Ornaments. 


: | N Old time, Churches were remov d as far as 


I 'ewas poſlible from all other Common Buildings, 
and ſurrounded with Courts, Gardens or Buildings, 
belonging to the Church. The Porch was the outer- 


molt part, from which there was a Paſſage into a 
Quoyſter, i. e. a ſquare Court, which cover d Galle- 
ries round it, ſupported with Pillars, much in the 


ſame manner as a Monaſtery. Under theſe Galleries 


che Poor planted themſelves, who. had the liberty to 


beg ar the Church-Gate. In the middle of the Court 
there was a Fountain, to waſh Peoples Hands and Face 
the Cloyſter there was a double Pqch, in which there 
were three Doors leading into th 


the Church: 1 fay this Porch was double, for there 


was one on the outſide, and another within, which 
latter the Greeks call d Nad. Near the Baſilica on 


the outſide, there were generally two little Buildings; 
that is to ſay, the Bapriſtery or Font, and Veſtry, 


- where the Church-Srock: was kept. The Baſilica, or 


Body of che Church, had three Partitions made by 
two Rows of Pillars, which ſupported the Galleries 


on either ſide, the middle being the Nave, as we may 


bobſerve in Churches that have been built a great while. 


amt, and the Pillars upon which it hung were . 
Maſſy Silver. Between theſe Pillars there were rich 


Curtains ro draw before the Altar. There were like- 


wiſe Doves in Silver, and ſometimes in Gold, hung 
over. the Altar, to repreſent the Holy. Ghol?, , The 
Churches were often enrichd with Moſaick-work 
which is, as I have obſer v d. under that Areicle, an 
Inlay of little pieces of Glaſs or Stone, painted in 
different colours, and repreſenting all ſorts of Figures, 
which never weargiout. + There vwere likewiſe in 
Churches other Hiſtorical Paintings, of the Old- 
Teſtament, of our Saviour's Miracles, and other Re- 
ligious Subjects, to aſliſt Devotion, and inſtruct the 
Ignorant. Claude Flewry Meures des Cbretiens. Sit 


A Deſcription of the Form or Model of An 7. 


Term is very ancient, for we find it in the Council of 


CHURCH Galican, or Church of France: This 


Pars held in the Year 362, and in a Council of 72 
ria, Anno 367. Pope Hila!y mentions the Gallican 
Churches in 467, and ſo does St. Gregory the Great to- 
wards the end of the VIth Century: For this Pope 

writing to Auſtin the Monk, whom he had ſent into 
England, delivers himſelf in theſe remarkable words - 
* I would adviſe you (ſays he) to pitch upon that 
* Method and Di fine which you believe moſt ac- 
*<,.ceptable ro God Almighty, taking for your Pattern 
either the Roman Church, the Galicen Church, or 
* any other. This Paſſage is cited by Gratian in his 
Decretum. The Gallican Church is likewiſe mention'd 


before they went to Prayers. At rhe farther end off by all Old French Authors, as Fulbert Bp of Chartres, Iv, 


Bp of. Chartres, Sugerius Abbot of St. Denys, Arnul pſus 


afilick or Body of| Bp of Lizieux, We likewiſe meet with it often in the 


Records concerning the Diſpute between Boniface VIII. 
and Philip the Fair. It is likewiſe mention d by %% 
Traſingenſis, Fohannes Saruburienſu, Matthew Pars, and 
by the Popes Alexander III. and Innocent III. Now by 
| this way of Expreſſion, theſe great Men never inten- 
ded to divide the Galican Church from the Church 
Univerſal; no more than the Biſhops of Afiickdefign'd 
70 ſeparate themſelves from the Catholick Body, when, 
in their Letter to Pope Celeſt ine, they ſtil d themſelves 
The African Church. And this we may ſay likewiſe of 


Towards the farther end Eaftward, there ſtood the the Old Church of England, which is ſo call'd in ſeve- 
9 5 25 Altar k and behind it, there was the * er or ral Records and Hiſtories, where there 18 Occaſion to 
© Santuary, where the Priefts were plac dMuring Di- mention the Liberties Ecclefie Anglicanæ. And here 
vine Service, with the Biſhop in the middle of them, we are to take notice, that the Gallican Church does 
j | _ whoſe Chair was at the very farther end of the Church not conſiſt of Eccleſiaſticks excluſively ef the reſt : 
= Faſtward. Before the Altar there was a ſort of Ba- No, all the French Catholicks, under the Government 
_— 1 trade or Rails call d Cancelli, which reſembled: the and Direction of their reſpective Biſhops, have a ſhare 
= 5 8 | "Modern Choire. At the Entry into this Chancel, in this Denomination, as appears by % Conſtitution 
ede, was the be or Pulpit, which was a ſort of of the Emperor Charlemagne, relating to Prieſts charg'd 
7 i = | rals d Seat, having Steps on either ſide ro go up and With any Crime, inſerted in the fifth Book of his Ca- 
Git | | 5 read che Leſſons. Sometimes chere were two of theſe pitularies; and in another, concerning the Power of 
\ et rais d Desks, on either fide one, leaving a ſpace open the Chore- Ep ep 2, lib. 3. Theſe two Regulations 
_—..T. in the middle, that the Altar might be ſeen by the Were made in National Synods, conſiſting of Biſhops, 
_ | © Congregation. The Desk for the Goſpel was at che and others of the Laity: For Inſtance, in the Gene- 
| Biſhop's Right Hand, and that for the Epiſtle ar the ral Aſſembly. held ar E/tampes, Anno 1130, conven'd. 
3 . other. The ſpace between the Desk and the Alrar to decide the Queſtion whether Innocent II. or Anacle- 
Hh | Wuas for the Choire, who were ſome of the Inferiour 2%, thould be own d as Pope; and here, I ſay, the 
Orders of the Clergy : The Priefts, as I obſerv'd be- King, and rhe principal Nobility, gave their Opinion 
forte, were plac'd behind the Altar with the Biſhop, with rhe Biſhops. When King Charles VI. had a 
| | and here the Roof was lower than the reſt of the mind to end the Controvexſy relating to the Schiſm be- 
1 wa, Church. This farther end of rhe Church they call'd; tween Pope Boniface IX. and Bennet XI. he conven d 
= | | likewiſe the Tribunal, becauſe, in their Secular Baſi-jthe Galican Church; and here the Hiſtory informs us 
_ - ice, this was the place where the dagifirace or Judge chat the King was at the Synod, arrended with the 
:Y Fog fat, with rhe Officers. of the Court about him. Ihe Frinces of the Blood, the great Men of the Realm, 
_ | Floor of this part of the Church was rais d er and with his Privy-Council, conſiſting of a great ma- 
14Y Py | than the reſt, ſo that the Biſhop walk d upon a Deſcent ny of the Laicks. There were likewiſe, beſides the 
_ + 8 to come to the Altar. e | 19 ſeveral Abbots, Doctors and Delegates, from 
This Altar was a ſort of Table made of rich Mate- the Univerſities. When the Pragmatick Santticn was 
1 | | rials, ſomerimes of Silver, and ſomerimes of Gold, drawn up at Bowghes; the Pragmatick Santtion, I ſay, 
_ ornamented witch precious Stones, but at the loweſt; which was one of the moſt conſiderable Ecclefiaſtical 
N | it was generally made of Marble: twas ſupparred ; Regulations that ever was made in France, King 
| with. four Feet or little Pillars proportionably ma ni- Charles VII. attended with the Princes of the Blood, 
ficent, and plac d, if twas poſſible, upon the Tomb of and Lords of his Council, was preſent at the Aſſembly, 
ſome Martyr; from whence came the Cuſtom never wich rhe Biſhops and Clergy. Therefore Peter d. Mia. 
ro Conſecrate an Altar, without putting ſome Relicks ca, in his Book De Concordia Sacerdotii & Imperii, ob- 
under it. There was nothing fixt immediately to the ſerves, that thoſe People are miſtaken, who underſtand 
Altar, but there were four Pillars erected at the four none but the Clergy by the Ga/icar Church, the King 
corners; upon which, a ſort of Pavilion or Tent was and the Laity being likewiſe comprehended under this 
hung, which cover'd all the Altar, which they call'd Denomination. 
Cibrium, becauſe it reſembled a 8 with the bor- | This Church has all along preſerv'd certain ancient 
rona upwards. This Ciborium had a Croſs at the top] Rights call'd the Liberties of the Gallican Church, pt 
| whic 
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which ſhe has been poſſeſs'd time out of mind; nei- 
ther are theſe Privileges any Granrs of Popes, but cer- 
rain Franchiſes and Immunities deriv'd upon her from 
her firſt Original, and which ſhe has taken care never 
to relinquiſh. This Liberty (ſays Morery's Supplemen- 
ter) is not at all inconſiſtent with the Digniry of the 
Holy See, neither does it at all hinder the Gallican 
Church from paying a Submiſhon to the Roman: It 
conſiſts only in a general Right ro maintain it ſelf 
againſt all Novel Impoſitions, which may tend either 
ro the weakning or taking away ancient and common 
Rights. 'Tis true, theſe advantages have commonly 
been expreſs'd by the word Privileges and Liberties of 
rhe Gallican Church, but the Ambiguity of the word 
Privilege being ſomerimes raken for favour granted ro 
particular Perſons, for this reaſon they choſe rarher to 
expreſs em by the Term Liberties, being a word op- 
pos d to Servitude, and us'd in the early Ages of the 
Church upon a like Occaſion. Theſe Liberties de- 
pend upon two Maxims, which kave always been 
look d upon as Indiſpurable in France : The firſt is, 
That the Pope has no Authority or Right to Command 
or Order any thing either in general or particular, in 
which the Temporalties or Civil Rights are concern d, 
in any Country or Dominions of the Kingdoms of 
France : And if he happens to Command any ſuch 
thing, the King's Subjects, as well Eccleſiaſticks as 
1 aicks, are not Ar all bound to Obey him in theſe 
Matters. The ſecond Maxim is, Thar notwith- 
ſtanding the Pope's Supremacy is own in Caſes pure- 
ly Spiritual, yet even here in France, his Power is li- 
mited and regulated by the Canons and Decrees of 
ancient Councils receiv'd in rhis Realm. The parti- 
cular Liberties of the Gallican Church are conſequences 
of theſe two Maxims, being Privileges known more 
by Uſe and Practice, than by being Originally di- 
geſted under Heads, in Books. Occaſion and Emer- 
gencies being generally the Reaſons of making em 
publick, I ſhall give the Reader ſome of rhe moſt con- 
fiderable of 'em. To begin : The King of France has 
a Right to convene Synods, or Provincial and Natio- 
nal l where, amongſt other important Mat- 
ters relating to the preſervation of the State, Caſes of 
Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline are likewiſe debated. The 
Pope's Legates 4 Latere, who are Impower'd to Re- 
form Abules to Treat, to Diſpence, and to Exerciſe 
other Faculties annex d to their Legation, are never 
admitted in France unleſs the King deſires em, or at 
leaſt conſents to their coming: Neither do theſe Le- 
gates make uſe of any of their Faculties or Powers, 
but under the 3 and Allowance of the King. 
* The Legate of Avignon cannot execute his Com- 
miſſion in any of the King's Dominions, till after ha- 
ving firſt obtain d his Majeſties Leave for that pur- 
poſe. * The Prelates of the Galican Church being 
ſummon d by the Pope, cannot depart the Realm upon 
any pretence whatſoever without the King's permiſ- 
ſion. * The Pope has no Authority to Levy any Tax 
or Impoſition upon rhe Temporalties of the Eccleſtaſti- 
cal Preferments, upon any prerence either of Loan, 
Vacancy, Annates, Tythes, Procurations, or other- 
wiſe, without the King's Order, and the conſent of 
the Clergy. *The Pope has no Authority to Depoſe 
the King, or Grant away his Dominions, ro any Per- 
fon whatever. His Holineſs can neither Excommu- 
mcate him, nor Abſolve his Subjects from their Alle- 
fiance. * The Pope likewiſe has no Authority to 
Excommunaicarte the King's Officers, for their execu- 
ting and diſcharging their reſpective Offices and 
Functions.“ The Pope has no Right to rake cog- 
nizance either by himſelf or his Delegates, of any Pre- 
eminences or Privileges belonging to the Crown of 
France, the King being nor oblig d to Argue his Pre- 
rogative in any Courts but his own. * atk Pala- 
tine made by the Pope, are never acknowledg'd as ſuch 
in France, nor allow'd to make uſe of their Privileges 
and Powers, any more chan thoſe Palatines created by 
the Emperor. * "Tis not lawful for the Pope to grant 
Licenſes to Church-Men, the King's Subjects, or ro 
any others holding Benefices in the Realm of France; 
to bequeath the Iſſues and Profits of their reſpective 
Preferments, contrary to any Branch of the Kings 
Laws, or the Cuſtoms of the Realm; nor to hinder 
the Relations of the Benefic'd Clergy, or Monks, to 


| 
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ſucceed to rheir Eſtates, when they enter into Religious 
Orders and are Profeſs'd. * The Pope cannot ent 
any Perſon a Diſpenſation to enjoy any Eſtate or Re- 
venues in France without the King's Conſent. .* The 
Pope cannot give a Licenſe to Eccleſiaſticks to alienate 
Church Lands, ſituate and lying in France, without the 
King's Conſent, upon any pretence whatſoever. *.'Tis 
Hufe for the King to puniſh his Eccleſiaſtical Officers 
for Misbehaviour in their reſpective Charges, notwith- 
ſtanding the privilege of their Orders. * No Perſon 
has any Right to hold any Benefice in France, unleſs 
he's either a Native of the Country, Naturaliz'd by 
the King, or has a Royal Diſpenſation for that pur- 
pole. Theſe particular Maxims we. ſee, are but co- 
rollaries and conſequences of the firſt general Maxim: 
I ſhall now mention ſome Inferences .drawn from the 
ſecond great Principle or Maxim. For Inſtance, * A 
General Council ought nor to fit without Leave from 


the Pope, neither ought any thing to paſs in it wich- 


out his Authority, notwithſtanding he is not Superiour 
to a Council repreſenting the Univerſal Church. 
* The Gallican Church does not receive, without di- 
ſtinction, all che Canons, and all the Decretal 
Epiſtles, but holds principally to that ancient Col- 
lection call'd Corpus Canonicum, (which was Prior to 
the Body of Canon Law, drawn up in Gratian's De- 
cretum) being the ſame ſent by Pope Adrian to Char- 
lemagne towards the end of the VIIIth Century, and 
which in the Year 860, under the Pontificate of Ni- 
cholas T. the French Biſhops declar'd ro be rhe only Ca- 


non Law they were oblig d to acknowledge; main- 
taining, that, in this Body, the Liberties of the Gallican 
Church conſiſted.“ The Pope has no Power, for 
any Cauſe whatſoever, to Diſpence with the Law of 
God, the Law of Nature, or the Decrees of the an- 
cient Canons. * The Regulations of the Apoſtolick 
Chamber, or Court, are not Obligatory to the Gallican 
Church, unleſs confirm d by the King's Edicts. * As 
to the Appeals of the Primates and Metropolitans to 
the Pope, his Holineſs is oblig d to Try the Cauſe by 
Commiſſioners, or Delegates in the ſame Dioceſs from 
which the Appeal was made. * When a French-man 
defires the Pope to give him a Benefice lying in France, 


his Holineſs is oblig d ro Order him an Inftrument 


ſeal'd under the Faculty of his Office, and in caſe of 
refuſal, tis lawful for the Perſon pretending to the 
Benefice, to make his Application to the Court of the 


Parliament of Pars, which Court ſhall ſend In- 


ſtructions to rhe Biſhop of rhe Dioceſs to give him 
Inſtitution, which Inſtitution ſhall be of the ſame va- 
lidity as if he had receiv d his Title under the Seals 
of the Court of Rome. * All Mandates from the 
Pope, enjoyning a Miſhop, or other Collator, to ſettle 
any Perſon in a Benefice upon a Vacancy ; all ex- 

ectative Graces, Reſervations, and other abuſive 

iſpoſals of Benefices, are not at all admitted in 
France, * "Tis only by Sufferance that the Pope has 
whar they call a Right of Prevention, to Collate ro 
Benefices which the Ordinary has not diſpos'd of. 
* *Tis not lawful for the Pope to exempr the Ordi- 
nary of any Monaſtery, or any other Eccleſiaſtical 
Corporation, from the Juriſdiction of their reſpective 
Dioceſans, ro make the Perſon ſo exempred imme- 
diately Dependent on the Holy See: Ir is not lawful 
for the Pope ro do this, I ſay, without the King's 
Conſent. - There are a great many other remaining 
Articles, which it would be too long to infiſt on. 
Theſe Liberties are eſteem'd inviolable, and the French 
Kings, at their Coronation, ſwear ſolemnly to pre- 
ſerve and maintain em. The Oath runs thus, Pro- 
mitto voby & perdono quod unicuiq; de vob & Ecclefis 
voby Commiſſis Canonicum Privilegium & Debitam Le- 


gem atq; Fuſtitiam ſervabo. * Traite des Libertez 
ſe Gallicane; 


d Egli | | 
CH URCH (Greek) the Body of the Gre:k Schiſ- 


maticks, (as Morery's Supplementer is pleas'd to call 
em) who, as this Fr/ench-man goes on, ſeparated from 
the Catholick Church in the XIth Century, in which 
the Patriarch of Conſtantinople got hichſelf own'd Oecu- 
menical, or Univerſal Paſtor, by the three Patriarchs 
of Antioch, Alexandria and Jeruſalem. He had no 
more than the Title of Biſhop, before the Emperor 


Map made Byzantium the Sear of his Empire ; 


but Conſtantinople being — made the Capiral, 
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the Biſhop roſe into a Parriarch, and afterwards gain d 
a ſort of Primacy over the Patriarchates of Alexan-, 
dria, Antioch and Feruſalem. Since the Conſtantimopo- 


litan Patriarc th : 
they gain d the Promotion to their Sees by a fort 


Male Children, under fifteen Years of Ape, are ob. 
lig d to turn Mahometans with'their Father; but if 
they are elder, they 8 _— to — — Chriſtiang 
jeg to the Ottoman Family, with their Mother and Siſters. For this reaſon, th 
hs became ſubject to the Ottom of | Diſcipline in Convents and Churches is very ſlight 


unfortunate Merhod, being oblig'd to make the Grand | for fear of provoking the People too far by a rigorous 


Seignior a conſiderable Preſent to get a Ba or Li- 
cenſe to execute their Function. Now, tho the Caloyrs 
or Greek Monks profeſs Poverty, yet they generally 
find out ſome rich Merchants, who furniſh them wit 
ſuch Sums as they have occaſion for; and thus having 
gain'd the Intereſt of the Grand Vizier, they Purchaſe 
out the Old Patriarch, and get into his 
this they get an Order of Court, by which, the Sul- 


Penance. Sometimes, inſtead of puniſhing the Ca- 
loyrs in the Monaſtery, the Superior of the Convent 
takes their Habit from them, and diſmiſſes em with- 
h | our taking any notice of their Vows, theſe Vows be- 
ing all Diſpenſable by their Patriarch, and Superior of 
their Order. As to the Secular Prieſts, they are pro- 
is See. Upon] moted to the Prieſthood, after they have paſs d through 
the Office of Readers and Deacons, for the Greeks have 


tan Commands the Greeks to Obey the new Patriarch, no Subdleacons. When a Deacon has a mind to marry, 
under the penalty of Baſtinadoes, forfeiture of Eſtates, he muſt acquaint the Biſhop with it, ro whom he js 


and ſhutting up their Churches, and enjoyns 'em ex- 
preſly to ſupply him with Monies ſufficient to Diſ- 


likewiſe oblig'd to Name the Perſon, in order to he 
the better inform'd of her good Behaviour and Beau- 


charge his Debts. L his Order is diſparch'd away to all|ty ; for the Wife of a Papas, er Greek Prieft, muft 


the Archbiſhops and Metropolitans, who tranſmit it 


have the Character of a virtuous and handſome Per. 


| TO 5 3 ; > Women are call d Papadies, they w 
to their Suffragans ; which latter levy the Sum the fon. Theſe 4 1 5 „ they wear a 
yore Patriarch 5 tax d em at, upon their Clergy and white Veil upon their Head, and are remarkable for 


People. They levy this Sum, I ſay, and ſomething 


their modeſt and prudent Behaviour; hence *tis a 


more too, upon pretence of Expences and Preſents [common Saying, among the Greeks, of a fine Woman, 


they are oblig d to make. 


That ſhe's as Virtuous and Handſome as a Papadie. Upon 


The Stile of the Patriarch is Panagiottate ſou, or ſthe Eves of great Feſtivals, the Greeks pray all Night 
Tur Molt Holineſs. Upon his firſt Promotion, when | the Churches, which Service my call Holonyction. 


he is to receive the Letters and Inſtruments of his Ti- They commonly fay but one Maſs in a day at one 
. he goes to the Grand Vizier's Appartment in the Church, and therefore if there be ſeveral Prieſts be- 


Seraglio, or at leaſt to the Caimacay ; that is to ſay, 
the Governour of Ce ſtantinople, with two or three 
Biſhops in his Train: And here the Vizzer, or the Cæi- 
macau, puts two Veſts of a fort of Brocade, of ſeveral 


long to it, they Conſecrate one after another upon 


different days. | 
The Greeks have ſeven Sacraments like the Roman 
Catholicks, (here Morery's French Supplementer is ſome- 


colours, upon bis Black Ca/ozrs Habit, (which is ſome- what miſtaken) bur they often Adminiſter three of em 


thing like that of the Benedictincs) theſe two Veſts be- 
ing a Preſent to him from the Sultan. Afterwards 
he mounts on Horſeback, with the Biſhops attending 
him, all Habited in the ſame manner, and makes a 
Cavalcade to the Patriarchal Church, which is about 
a Mile and a balf diſtant from the Seraglio. There 
are likewiſe about a dozen Officers of the Grand 
Seignior's, mounted, in this Solemnity ; that is to 
ſay, a Capigi, two Chigeſes or Grand Seignior's Meſ- 
ſengers, the Grand Vizier's or Caimacan's Secretary, 
and-ſome Janiſaries, who ride at the Head of the 
Show ; the Biſhops and Caloys follow after. When 
he comes to the Church, he finds the Door ſhur, which 
is immediately open'd upon his reading of his Letters 
or Baiatz : Upon this, the Secretary puts him in the 
Patriarchal See, where he fits ſecure enough, unleſs 
ſome ambirious Caloy- happens to offer 20 Purſes, 
1. e. ren thouſand Crowns more than what the preſent 
Patriarch preſenred. The next in Dignity to the Pa- 
triarch in the Gent Church, are the Archbiſhops, 
who have a great many Suffragan Biſhops under em. 
They are always choſen out of the Calors, and are 
oblig'd to keep to their Rule which they profeſs d in 
their Convent. The Pricſts are either Regulars or 
Seculars : The Regulars are Monks, and are oblig'd 
to continue Single; the Secular Prieſts are marry d, 
but have not the liberty of marrying above once no 
more than their Wives, who cannor marry after they 
are once Widows. The Office, or Liturgick Books 
of theſe Priefts, are very Voluminovs, their Bre- 
viary, or Common-Prayer Book, making fix Folio's, 
generally printed at Venice. The firſt is call'd Tr20- 
dion. and us'd in Lenz. The ſecond is the Eucholog ion 
conſiſting of Prayers for Ordination, Cc. The thir 

call d Paraclisik/, made up of Hymns. The fourth is 
the Pentecoſtarion, which is the Divine Service berween 
Eaſter and Nhitſontide. The fifth is the Menæon, or 
Office for each Month. The ſixth is call'd Horologion, 
which is faid every day, and. contains the Prayers for 
the Canonical hours. The length of this Service, and | 
the price of the Books, being ſomewhat extraordi- 
mary, the greateſt part of the Biſhops and Prieſts ſel- 
dom go through with it, ir being all read over only at 
Monte-Santo, which is the Old Mount Arhos, or at 


at one time: For, Baptiſm, Confirmation, and the 
Euchariſt, are Adminiſter'd to Infants generally about 
forty days after their Birth, Penance, the Eucha- 
riſt, and Extreme Unction, are likewiſe given toge- 
ther four times in a Year, at four Feſtivals, which 
have a ſort of Lent before em, i. e. Eaſter, St. Peter 
and St. Paul's day, the Aſſumption of our Lady, and 
Chriſtmas, Orders and Marriage are conferr'd as it 
were together, upon rhe fame Perſon. As to Baptiſm, 
they Adminiſter it by Immerſion, i. e. by putting the 
Child under Water in the Font. Confirmation is per- 
torm'd with the ſame Ceremonies as Extreme Unction 
is in the Church of Rome, the Head, Neck, Stomach, 
Shoulders, Arm-pits, Hands, Elbows, Hams and Feet 
of rhe Child, being Anointed : Afterwards they pur 
a white Shirt upon him, and a Waſtecoar of the ſame 
colour, which is worn for eight days. The Oil made 
uſe of upon this Occaſion, is very much valued by the 
Eaſtern Chriſtians, particularly by the Armenians. Their 
Parriarch, who rekides commonly in the Upper Au- 
men ia, in the Convent of the three Churches, us d to 
make all this Holy Oil, which they call Myron, him- 
ſelf, and ſent it to all the Armenian Biſhops, whether 
they dwelt in $9ria, Tukey, Perſia, or elſewhere ; but 
about fifteen Years ſince, the Armenian Biſhop of Fe- 
ruſalew got a Licenſe of the Grand Vizier of Conftan- 
tinople to make the Myron, and ſo rais'd himſelf into 
a ſort of Patriarch, inſomuch that all the Armenians in 
Turkey take this Holy Oil from none but this Arme- 
nian Biſhop of Feruſalem. The Greeks have another 

Conſecrated Oil, which they call Euchelæon, or Oil 

of Prayer, with which they anoint the Forehead and 
Hands of thoſe that receive the Communion upon the 

four great Feſtivals. Penance, among the Modern 

Grecks, is no more than a Repetition of their Sins to 
their Confeſſor, and going through an eaſie Diſcipline 

enjoyn'd them. The Confeſſors commonly go to the 

Houſes of their Penitents, and here, in Confeſſion, 

they either diſcover what they think proper of them- 

ſelves, or elſe anſwer the Confeſlor's . The 

Communion is Adminiſter'd in the following manner: 

The Prieſt hold ing in his Left Hand the Chalice, with 

the Conſecrated Wine, in which ſeveral litrle pieces 

of Conſecrated Bread are likewiſe put, takes little 


Neamogni in the Iſle of Chi, and ſome few other] Spoonfuls out of the Cup, with his Right Hand, gi- 


Convents. 


ving each of the People one, who receive it ſtanding, 


Ir happens ſometimes, that the Caloyrs are ſo unfor- | for tis not the Cuſtom of the Greeks neither ro kneel, 
tunate as to change their Habit for a Turban; and |nor fir in the Church, for let their Service be never fo 
if a Secular Prieſt happens to turn Renegade, there is | long, they are always upon their Legs; and there- 


this farther deplorable circumſtance in it, that all his 
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ſeldom make uſe of, they have a ſort of Reſts or 
Leaning-places upon which they leah. The Qualifi- 
cations for Prieſts Orders, ate nor very high in point of 
Learning; the Biſhop admits em upon a Teſtimonial 
of their Confeſſor, and Ordains them Prieſts, after the 
People has ſung the Hymn Axtios in the Church, 7. e. 
te i worthy. Matrimony is ſolemniz d among em, 
much in rhe ſame manner as tis among the Weſtern 
Chriſtians, and the Entertainment of the Wedding 
generally laſts 4 whole Week. * Memoirs Scavans. 
See Greeks and Sacraments, | 
CHURCH (of Rome.) By the Church of Rome 
is underſtood the Church Founded by St. Peter in Rome, 
and where he fix'd his See, which (as Morery's Supple- 
menter will have it} has ſuch a privilege of Superio- 
riry, that all other Churches ought to be in its Com- 
munion, and ſubje& to it. All Roman Catholicks 
own St. Peter as the Founder of the Church of Rome, 
however, there are ſome Proteſtants ſo hardy as to de- 
ny this Apoſtle's ever being there. This new parti- 
cular fancy of theirs, is grounded upon St. Luke and 
Sr. Paul's Silence, who being both at Rome, would nor 
have fail'd, ſay they, to have mention'd St. Peter, and 
the Chriſtians converted by him, if he had then 


fortify this conjecture by the Chronological Hiſtory of 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, and likewiſe by the firſt Epiftle 


died at Babylon. But tis no difficult matter ro confute 
this miſtake, for, in the firſt place, the Silence of 
St. Luke is no good Argument ; for this Evangelift, in 
the Acts of the Apiſtles, takes no notice of St. Paul's 
Journey into Arabia, and of his return firſt to Damaſ- 
cus, and then to Feruſalem; neither does he mention 
the Apoſtle's Travels into Galatia. This Evangeliſt 
(ſays St. Ferome in Epiſt. ad Galar.) has omitted ſeve- 
ral things relating to St. Paul, as likewiſe St. Peter's 


Farther : As to the Chronology advanc'd by ſome 
- Proteſtants, it goes upon miſtakes ; inſtead of which, 
the other part of Chriſtendom, both Roman Catholicks 
and Proteſtants, ſer up another Account of Time, ap- 
- prov'd by the beſt Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians and Chro- 
nologers, which Scheme agrees exactly with the As 
of the Apoſtles, and with St. Peter and St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
I ſhall give it the Reader in a few words. | 
In the 35th Year of our Saviour, St. Peter and 
St. John went to Samaria, where, after having preach d 
the Goſpel to rhe People of that Province, br. Peter 
return d to Feruſalem, where St. Paul, three Years after 
his Converſion, went to make him a Viſtr, in the 
Year of our Lord 39. And now the Times being 
perfectly quier and undiſturb'd, St. Peter made uſe of 
the opportunity to viſit, as St. Luke ſpeaks, all the 
Faithful, which the Diſciples diſpers'd in the Pro- 
vinces, had converted to Chriſtianity. And now 
it was that he ſer up his Chair in the Town of Antioch, 
Which, as the Authors of thoſe Times report, was the 
Capital of the Eaft : And here, having given neceſſary 
Orders for the Government of rhe Church of Antioch, 
he rerurn'd into Fury, where he viſited the Towns of 
Lydda, Foppa and Ceſarea, im the Year 40 and 41. Af- 
ter the Converfion of the Cenrurion Cornelius, he went 
to Feruſalem in 42. At this time St. Barnabas and 
St. Paul were ſent to Antioch, where they preach'd th 
_ in the Year 43, with ſuch Succeſs, that the 
Fairhful were then Ar calld Chriſtians in that City. 
From thence they return d to Feruſalem, where St. Peter 
then was, with the Contributions they had Collected 
ro Support the Chriſtians of Yudea, who were preſs d 
with a great Famine in the Year 44. In the mean 
time Herod Agrippa, King of Fudea, pur the Apoſtle 
St. James, St, Fobn's Brother, to Death, juſt before 


through Antioch into 


A 
greateſt part of the Ve, forming new Churches in 


Vear he ſuffer d Ma 
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preach'd the Goſpel in that City. They endeavour to 


of St. Peter ; by which laft Teſtimony, they prerend | 
to prove that he executed his Commiſſion in Ajia, and | 


fixing his Chair firſt at Antioch, and then at Rome. | 


Eaſter, and ſoon after got St. Peter Apprehended, who, 
being miraculovſly Enlarg'd by an Angel, travell'd 
ia the Leſs, where he ſpent the 


Cappadocia, Galatia, Pontus and Bithynia ; from whence, 
by the Direction of the Holy Ghoſt, he Embark'd for 
Rome, arriving there rhe latter end of this Year, which 
was the ſecond of rhe Emperor Claudius. And here, 

er having converted Fews and Gentiles enough to 


OY 
o y* * 


lowi : nich wis che Fes of ond Lord, 7 * 110 
call 05 Antioch to Evalius) where he fat till his Mar 
tyr 


om, which fell out in the Year 69, being the 13th 
of the Reign of Nero. Thus, if we reckon from 39 to 


45 incluſively, we ſhall find thar St. Perer far 9 Years 


ar Antioch, and then counting from 45 to 69, in which 
rtyrdom, there will remain 25 
Years for his Government of rhe Church of Rome; 
not that Sr. Peter was Reſident at Rome all that time, 
no more than he was at Antioch during the ſeven Years 
of his being Biſhop there, for being both an Apoſtle 
and Biſhop, ro Diſcharge his Apoſtolical Commiſſion; 

he was often oblig'd to travel into ſeveral Provinces of 
Europe and Aſia, to form Churches there, when inthe 
mean time, by virtue of his Epiſcopal Character, We 
govern d his particular Church either in Pefſofi, or by 
a Suffragan in his abſence. In ſhort, St. Peter ſtaid at 
R'me till the Vea 51, in which he was oblig'd to 
quit the Town, becavſe of rhe Emperor Claudius 
Edict, which baniſh'd all the Fews. This Edict ob- 
lig d him to return into Aſia, where being at Antioch, 
he had a great Diſpute with St. Paul, whether before 
or after the Apoſtolical Councf}, held this Year at Je- 
ruſalem, is uncertain. | 
After this Council St. Peter, who had not rhe li- 
berty to return to Rome during the Emperor's Life that 
baniſh'd him, preach'd the Goſpel to the Weftern Na- 
tions, and even, as 'tis probable, -ro thoſe fartheſt di- 
ſtant, for ſome Writers relate that he traveli'd into 
Great Britain: ſo that when St. Paul wrote his Epiſtle 
from Corinth to the Romans, in the Year 58, being the 


following Year carry'd Priſoner to Rome, where he 


ſta id two Years, till the Year 61; at this time, I ſay, 
St. Peter was not return d thither. The Caſe franding 
thus, we can conclude nothing from St. Pauls not 
mentioning St. Peter, no more than we can from 
St. Luke's Silence, who attended St. Paul at Rome. | T 
come forward, it cannot be affirmed there were no 
Chriſtians in this Town when St. Paul arrivd there, 
fince he wrote his Epiſtle ro them rhe Year before, 
where he tells them their Faith was mant in all the 
World. Beſides, when St. Paul came firſt to Rome, 
the Brethren met him, as St. Lake informs us, who 
2 calls rhe Chriſtians by that Name in the 
Acts. 
As to the Epiſtle of St. Peter, dated from Babylon to 
the Chriſtians in 4%½, tis plain that Rome is meant in 
this place by Babylon; and thus Balylen is to be undet- 
ſtood in the 19th Chapter of the Relations, by which 
St. John means Heathen Rome, which perſecuted the 
Chriſtians, and ſhed the Martyrs Blood. Euſebius 
Hiſt. lib_ 2. St. Ferome, and all other ancient Wri- 
ters, who mention this Epiſtle, aſſure us that it was 
written at Rome. I confels, it looks a little ſurprizing, 
that ſome of the Proteſtants, who beſtow the Name 
of Babylon upon Rome in its ſtare of Chriſtianity, will 
not allow Heathen Rome to be call'd by that Name by 
Sr. Peter. Laſtly, That Sr. Peter was art Rome, may 
be prov'd by this invincible Argument; and that is, 
The concurrent Teſtimony of all Antiquity, this 
Truth being afferced by Papias St. Fohn the Evanpeliſt's 
Diſciple, by Caius Teftullian's Contemporary, by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Origen, Euſebius, Athanaſius, &c. 
among the Greeks : By St. Iren.ens, Tertullian, St. Cy- 
prian, La&antius, St. Ambreſe, &c. among the Latins; 
and (as Morery's Supplementer goes on | this Matter of 
Fact was never call'd in Queſtion by any Heretick or 
Schiſmatick till the XVIth Century, in which ſome 
Proteſtants have taken the liberty ro contradict the Au- 
thority of che ancient Church, and ſet up for Singula- 
rity in this point. 8 85 
To conclude, The Fathers and ancient Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers, who aſſure us St. Peter was at Remr, affirm 
likewiſe that he Founded this particular Church. Tis 
true, moſt of rheſe Authors joyn St, Pay! with him in 
the Apoſtolick Commiſſion with reſpect to this Town, 
but (as this French Supplementer will have it) when 
they ſpeak of the Biſhoprick and See of Rome, they call 
it the Chair of St. Perer excluſively, without giving 
Sr. Paul a concurrent Juriſdiction; and this may be 
ſufficient, ro put it beyond all doubt, that Sr. Peter 
was the firſt Biſhop of Rome. Fohn Pearſon, Biſhop of 
Cheſter, has made good St. Peter's Voyage to Rome by 


make a Church, he fix d his See there the Year fol-| 


ſome other reaſons, which the Reader may ſee in his 
| Bb 3 Poſt- 


Misfortune with his Daughter made him Diſpatch 


Siege of Troy; bur failing to make good his promiſe, 


ſtants were 
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Poſthumous Works, printed 1689. See Pope and Pa- 
trierchate. - | 22 
CHURCHILL (Sir non) liv d in the XVIIth 
Century, and wrote a Book entituld Dive Brtantiei, 
which gives a diverting view ofthe Arms and Exploits 
of the Kings of England, down to the Reſtauration of 
King Charles Hl. * Nicholſon's Hiftor. Library. 
CHYTRÆE US (David) born in Suavin, was 2 
very conſiderable Divine and Hiſtorian. He wrote 
Onomaſticon Biblicum, Lectures, Commentaries and 
Poſtils upon the greateſt part of the Scrzprure. He 
wrote likewiſe Chronicon Saxenicum, &c. 


Folio. He died at Roſtock, Anno 1600, being ſeventy 
Years of Age. * Thuan. Hiſt. Hoffman. | 

CIBO 770 ſerame) extracted from the Noble and 
Ancient Family of Cibo in Italy, bur more conſiderable 
by his Merit than by his Birth. This great Man was 
born in 1613, and made Cardinal by Pope Innocent X. 
in 1644 He had already paſs d through rhe Office of 
M:jor Dome of the Palace, and ſeveral other conſide- 
rable Employments. He was at Rome at the Election 
of Alexander VII. who gave him the Biſhoprick of 
Feſi. He was afterwards at the Elections of Ciement IX. 
Clement X. and Innocent XI. which laſt being well ſa- 


_ risfy'd of his Abilities, made him his Miniſter of State. 


There have been ſeveral Dukes, Generals and great 
Men, of the Cardinals Family. * 7u/tinzans & So- 
prani Scrit. della Ligur. Aubery Hiſt. des Card. Twuan. 
lib. 3. Hiſt. P. Tov. &c. | 
E ILIX: From whom, according to So, inus, Ci- 
licia had its Name. He makes him the Son of Phe- 
nix, who is ſaid to be Elder than Jupiter, cho Here- 
dotuis reports him to be the Son of Agenor. Solinus, 
cap. 28. Hoffman. A 
81 LL A, a Town in 4frick, mention du by Applon. 
"Twas likewiſe a City in Troas in Theban Cilicia, about 
five Miles from the Bay of Adramittiinn. 
tion d by Homer in his firſt Liad. Hoffman. 
CINCIUS {Marcvs) Tribune of the People. In 
the Year of Rome 549, he got a Law paſs d againſt 
raking of Preſents or Money for pleading of Cauſes 2 
This Law growing afterwards obſolete, was reviv'd 
by Auguſtus, * Dio, lib. 54. Hejfman. 
CINYRAS: Some Mythologiſts pretend that his 


himſelf; but others ſay, he loſt his Life for his pre- 
ſumption in diſputing the Muſick-Prize with Apollo, 
He is ſaid to have broken his Word with the Greeks, 
whom he promis d to ſupply with Proviſions at the 


the Greeks are ſaid to have made themſelves Maſters of 
the Ile of C»prus, and to have expell'd this Prince. 
Some of the Fathers who wiore againſt the Pagan Ido- 
latries, us d to tell the Heathens that Yeuw, worſhipr 
by the Cypriozs, was no better than Cinyra's Wench. 
his Cinyras was both King and Prieſt, from whoſe 
Precedent, it grew Cuftomary for a Prince of the 
Blood to execute this Office, and therefore Cato 
thought he made King Prolemy a very fair Propofal, 
when he promis'd to make him Venus's Prieſt, upon his 
Surrender of rhe Iſland to the Romans. * Hygin. cap. 
242. Euſtathius in Iliad 16, Theopompus apud Pho- 
tium. Plutarch. in Vit. Caton, Bayle Dictiau. Hiſtor. 
Se. See ®ngl. Mor. Vol. I. | 
CIPIERRE / Philebere d'Mavcily Lord of) was 
born at Maſcov. He was ſo remarkable for his Cou- 
rage and Conduct, both in the Wars in Fance and 
I:aly, that King Henry II. made him Governour of the 
Duke d Orleans, his ſecond Son, who was afterwards 
Charles IX. *Tis thought that if other People had not 
ſpoil d the excellent Education Ciplerre gave this young 
rince, he would have made a very great Monarch. 
Cipierre was made Knight of the King's Order by 
Francs II. in 1560. Perceiving himſelf ſeiz d with a 
mortal Diſtemper, he is ſaid to have preſs d the Queen- 
Mother, very earneſtly, to take up the Differences be- 
tween the Guiſes and Coligni's, this being the moſt 
likely Expedient to put an end to thoſe Factions which 
might otherwiſe prove the ruine of the Kingdom. He 
died at 1 in September 1555. The French Prote- 


All his * Connor's Hiſt. of Poland, &c. 
Works were printed art Leipfick in 1599, int wo Tomes, | CIT ADELLA, the Capital of Minorca, ſuppos d 


"Tis men- CLAREND ON (the Aſſize ) To underſtand 


y no ineans pleas d with him, as appears Quality or Power of Diſorderly Perſons is ſuch, that 
by their Satyrical Verſes upon him both living and People want either the Inelination or Courage to In- 


Renaudie's Plot was diſcover'd in the Year 1100. He 
Commanded the French Army at the Siege of Orlean- 
after the Duke of Gu.ſe was Aſſaſlinated there; 2nd 
got a Diſpenſation from the Pope's I. egate for the Sol- 
diers to eat Fleſh during Lent. * Thuan, lib, 38. gie c 
rai Abr. Chron. Bayie Biction. Hiſtor. 2 
| CIR CASSIA, a Timber-built City in Red N. jr, 
in Poland, in the Palatinate of Kicvzia : It ſtands up 1 
the Bo/ i henes, and is about 25 Miles diſtant fron; irs 
Capital Kicw. Ir was formerly Inhabited by the Ci. 
caſſi, a Warlike People, and well known in Hiſtory, 


ro be the ſame with the ancient Jamna, mention d by 
Ptolemy and Mela. Ir ſtands on the Weſi-fide of ul 
Iſland, over-againſt #ajorca, and has a pretty large 
Harbour, with ſome Works to defend it. 
CIVIDAL di Fiuli, in Latin Forum Julii, was 
anciently a Colony, and Town belonging ro the Ca. 
ui, according to Ptolemy and Tacitus. It ſtands on the 
River Netizone, about ſeven Miles from Udinc to the 
Eaſt, and fifteen from Goritia to the Weſt. | 
CLAGETT (Dr. ian) born in the XVIIth 
Century, Son of Nicholas Clagett, Rector of St. Ma; 55 
at St. Edmendsbury in Suffolk, Milliam was Educated 
in Emanuel-College in Cambridg*, and Rector of the 
Church above-mention'd at Buiy ; from whence re- 
moving to Londen, he was Preacher ar Grays-Jny 
Lecturer of St. Michaels Baſingſtaw, and King's Chap. 
lain. He died in the beginning of the Year 1688. He 
was a Perſon of very good natural Parts, an eminent 
Preacher, and a conſiderable Controverſial Writer. 
He has written a Diſeourſe concerning the Operations of 
the Holy Spirit, with a Confutation of ſcme part of 
Dr. Owens Book upon that Subject, in three Paris. 
Le Notion of 1dolatry conſider d and confuted. Sermons, 
Sc. * Athen. Oxon, | 


this Matter, we are to Obſerve that King Henry Il. 
call'd a General Council or Convention 7 begs 
Anno 1164, in which he propounded to the Biſhops 
and Secular Barons, many Anciem and Royal Cyſtoms, 
Laws and Uſages, (as they were call'd) which he re- 
quir d the Biſhops to own and recognize as the Righcys 
of his Crown: To theſe, tho the reſt of the Biſhops 
were willing, Archbiſhop Becker refusld ar firſt to con- 
ſent, tho' afterwards the danger of his Incompliance 
being repreſented, and how much the Church might 
ſuffer upon that ſcore, he Sign'd the Ordinances wi h 
the reſt of his Brethren. Theſe Laws being divided 
into ſixteen Articles, I ſhall mention ſome of the mot 
remarkable. F | | 


("OY 
— 


I. If any Diſpute ariſcs between the Laity, or be- 
tween the Laity and the Clergy, concerning any 4 
vowſcns or Preſentations to Churches, let it be Try'd 
and Determin'd in the Court of our Sovere'gn Lord 
the King. . 

III. Thoſe Clergy who are Indicted for any Miſde- 
meanor, by the King's Miniſters of Juſtice, ſha'} ap- 
pear in his Highneſs's Court, and anſwer to the r- 
2 Charge brought in againſt them, purſuant to 
the Direction and Order of the King's Court. And 
in che Eccleſiaſtical Court, for Matters belonging to 
that Juriſdiction, only the King's Juſticiary ſhall ſend 
ſome Perſon into the Court of Holy Chu: ch, to make a 
Report of the Manner of proceeding. And if a Clerk 
is either Convicted, or pleads Guilty, it hall not be 
lawful for the Church to protect him. | 

IV. It ſhall not be lawful for Archbiſhops, Biſhops. 
and Parſons of this n. to depart the Realm 
without the King's Licenſe : And when they do travel 
beyond Sea, if the King pleaſes to demand it, they 
ſhall give Security, that neither in going, ſtaying nor 
returning, they will attempt any thing to the pre, udice 
and damage of the King or Kingdom. 

VI. It ſhall not be lawful to Accuſe or Proſecute any 
of the Laity, unleſs upon the Teſtimony of reputable 
and legal Witneſſes before the Biſhop, ſaving all 
Rights and Advantages belonging to the Archdeacon 
upon the ſcore of ſuch 1 : And if the 


dead. Tw'as he that told the Prince of Conde, that | 


form againſt chem, the High Sheriff ! eing — 
a : 


— —_ 
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che Biſhop, ſhall ſummon twelve ſafficient Men of the| The Electors are the firft, the Princes the ſecond, and 
Vicinage, or Town, before the Biſhop, who ſhall ex- | the Imperial Towns the third. The $ wiſs Proteſtants 
2mine the Malter, and bfing in a Verdict according | have likewiſe their diſtinction of Claſſes in their Eccle- 
do their Conſcience. | L | ſiaſtical Government. * or. Sup. e 
VII. No Perſon that holds of the King in Capite, or CLAU DI Us, brft Duke of Guiſe, younger Son 
an; of his Memial Servants, ſhall be Excommunica-{ ro Renatus II. Duke of Lorrain. He receiv'd {ſeveral 
ted, nor their Lands put under an Interd.&, unleſs| wounds at the Barrel of Marignan, and was much 
our Sovereign Lord the King, if in * . be pre- commended for his Bravery by F -»cs I. He had a 
acquainted with the Matter, or his Juſticiary, if his] conſiderable ſhare in the taking of Fentarabia in 152 f. 
Highnels is beyond Sea. This Method is robe taken, | When the French were Maſters of this Town, he ad- 
that Juſtice may take place, and that thoſe Cauſes vis d the demoliſhing of ir, but Admiral Bonnivet op- 
which belong to the King's Court may be Tried there; poſing him, and carrying the point, was the occaſion 
and thoſe which belong to the Eccleſiaſtical Court of a long War between France and Spain. This Doke 
may be ſent thither in order to a Hearing. of Guiſe died in 1550, leaving ſeveral Children by 
VIII. In Caſe of Appeals in Courts Chriſtin, the] Antonietta of the Houſe of Bou. boy. * D' Avila, lib. 1. 
Method of proceeding is this: They muſt be remov'd | Belle, ib. 1. &c. See Guiſe, WIE 
from the Archdeacon to the Biſhop, and from rhe Bi-] C LAU DIUS, a Spaniard by Birth: He was Bi- 
ſhop to the Archbiſhop. And if the Archbiſhop hap-|ſhop of Turin. He is ſaid by ſome to have been con- 
pens to fail in doing Juſtice, rhe Cauſe is to be brought | victed of Neftorianiſme at che Council of Francfort, 
in the laſt Reſort, before our Sovereign Lord the King, being drawn into this Misbelief by Felix Biſhop of 
that, by his Highneſs's Order, the Diſpute may be|Urg#*! ; rhe other parts of his Chatacter were unex- 
ended in the Archbiſhop's Court; neither are the Par-|ceptionable. He us'd to preach at Lud wicils Pius's 
ries to conteſt the point any farther without the King's | Court before he was made Biſhop. Perceiving the 
| cave. | | | Predmontoiſe addicted to Image-Worthip, he rook care 
X. He chat belongs ro any City, Caſtle, Borough, | not to ſuffer any Pictures or Images in the Churches of 
or Lordſhip, belonging to the Crown, in cafe he is his Dioceſs, and being reprimanded by the Abbot The- 
Profecured by the Archdeacon or Biſhop, upon any | domirus for this practice, he wrote an Apology, which 
Article which he ought to anſwer to in their Courts, | was anſwer'd by Jona, Biſhop of Orleans, about the 
and refuſes to Obey their Summons, they may pur | Year 820. * Wallafrid. Strab. de one Eccleſ cap. 8. 
him under an Interdict, but not proceed ro an Excom- | Thom, Wa/derfis Tit. 20. cap. 160. Hoffman, &c. | 
munication, till the principal Officer or Miniſter off CI. AUDIUS (Herminianus) Governor of Cappa- 
| Toftice, in that Town, ſhall be made acquainted with | docia, was a cruel Perſecutor of the Chriftians, being 
rhe Matter, in order to his obliging the Offending | at laſt eaten up with Worms and Vermine, he was 
Perſon to make rhe Church Satisfaction. And if the willing to conceal rhe Diſeaſe he died of: Let no body 
aforeſaid Miniſter of Fuſtice fails in his Duty, he ſhall | know my Condition, fays he; far 'twill be a Satufadtion to 
be Fin d at the King's pleaſure ; and then it ſhall be che Chriſtians. & Tertull. ad Scapuliin. A 
lawful for the Biſhop to exert the Cenſures of the CL AVUS (Latus) or Tunica Clavats, a Gown or 
Church againſt the Party proſecuted. Coat worn by the Roman Senators and High Prieſts, 
XI. Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and all Rectors of Pa- with Buttons, having Heads like Nails vpon them: 
riſhes, who hold of the King in Capite, are oblig d ro | They were wide or narrow, according to the quality 
all the Sef8ices of a Lay-Tenure, and ought, as Ba-|of Perſons or Offices. The Nobility, as was before 
rons, to be preſent at Trials in the King's Court, with pobſerv'd, wore em broad, but they wete made nar- 
the reſt of the Barons, till che Party proſecuted comes row for the Knights or Gentlemen, and therefore cab 
to the loſs of Life or Limb. RE led Anguſti Clavi. When the Nobility were degraded 
XII. When an Archbiſhoprick, Biſhoprick, an Abby] they were ſtript of chis Habit. The Senators wore 
or Priory, of which rhe King was the Founder, is this Coat looſe, from thence catl'd Tunica Rete, but 
vacant, ir ought to be ſeiz'd by his Highneſs, who is [the Knights girt it cloſe with a Safh. The Prieſts 
to receive all the Rents and Profits of rhe ſame during | were allow'd to wear this Broad Button d Habit when 
the Vacancy;  _. Le they Sacrific d, which from rhe Occaſion was call d 
5 | -]Clavus Sacerdotaln. Under the Emperors, this Lats 
Theſe Ordinances or Statutes of Clarendon, being |Clavus was beſtow'd as a mark of Honour and Di- 
fixteen in number, were ſent ro Pope Alexander III. ſtinction upon the Governors of Provinces, and ſuch 
to be confirm'd : Bur notwirhſtanding rhe Intereſt and | as had done ſignal Service to the Empire, it being al- 
Importunity made uſe of to gain his conſent, he de-|moſt ſuch a Badge of Honour as a Marſhal-Staff is in 
clar d againſt; and caffared moſt of em. Spelman | France. This Habit was laid aſide when they went in- 
Concil. Vol: II. Brady's Complear Hiſtory of England. to Mourning. * Noſin. Antiq. Rom, Danett. | 
Appendix, Nuni. 41. See Engl. Mor. Vol. I. | CLAY, a Market-Town in the North parr of 
CLARK KE (Samuel) Son of Thomas Clarke of | Norfolk ; tis a Port-Town. The Prince of Scotland, 
Brackley in Northampgonſhire, was born in 1623, and in 1406, was intercepted in his paſſage to France by 
educated in Merton College in Oxford. After the Sur- {ſome of the Veſſels belom ing to this place, and con- 
render of that Garriſon to the Parliament, he ſubmit- | yey'd by the Crew ro King Henry IV. The Town's 
red to the Viſitors, was elected Architypegrapbus of the | diſtant from London ninety five Miles. Cambden's 
Univerſity, and made Superior Beadle of che Civil] Hritan. | 5 
Law. He was a conſiderable Philologer, and very) CLEBURY. See CL EY BUR. 3 
eminent for Oriental Learning. He aſſiſted in cor-| CLEANETUS, a Greek Poet; ſome of whoſe 
recting and publiſhing the Polyglot Bible. He died Jambicks are extant in Stob.eus s Collection. 
in 1669, His Works are; Vari. ? Lectiones & Obſerva-| CLEMANGES (Nicholas) was born at a Village 
Tiones in Chaldaicam paraphraſin, inſerted in the fixth |call'd Clemange, in the Dioceſs of Chalons. He ſtudied 
olume of the Polyglor Bible. Scientia Metrica & |at Paris, in the College of Navarre, and had the fa - 
Rhythmica, ſeu Tractatus de Proſodia Arabica, ex Autho-|mous Folm Gerſon, Peter of Nogent, and Gerard Mas 
ribus probatiſſimi eruta. Septimum Bibliorum Polyglor-| chert, for his Turors. He apply'd chiefly ro Rheto- 
tun Volumen cum Verſianibus Antiquiſſim#, non Chaldasca |rick and Poetry, and was ſo eminent, that he was 
tantum ſed Syriacy, Ethiepics, Copticu, Arabic, Per- made Rector of the Univerſity in the Lear 1393. 
feu, Contextum cha is in Manuſcript. , Paraphraſtes About this time he began to write: The firſt of his 
Chaldeus in lib. Paralipomenon, rranllated into Latin. Pieces was a Letter addreſs d ro King Charles VI. about 
There goes likewiſe under his Name a Tranſlation the Schiſm of the Church, in which he propofed three 
out of Hebrew into Latin, Entituled, The Mona of | Expedients to pur an end tot. After this he wrote to 
the firſt Maſſaceth or Tratt of the Talmud, call'd Bera- Pope Clement VII. upon the ſame Subject; and, after 
coth, that is, about their Prayers, and Forms of Be- this Pope's Death, to the Cardinals. Benner XIII. 
nediction. * Athen. Oxon. : ] who ſucceeded Clement VII. ſent for him to come and 
| CLASS, a Rank or Degree of People: Lim in- live with han: C/-manges accepted the Offer, engag d 
rms us that Servius Tullius divided Rome into five | heartily in the Defence of this Pope's Intereſt, and 
Claſſes, or differen Degrees of Quality. At 8 wrote a Letter to King Charles VI. to diſſuade him 
the States of the Empire are divided into three Claſſes: | from withdrawing his Obedience. He was Wr 
| | o 
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of drawing up the Letter which Benner XIII. Wrote 
againſt rhe King and Kingdom of France, dated May 
1407 ; tho he deny d himſelf being the Author of this 
Letter, yet, lying under the Imputation, he was ob- 
lig d to abſcond in the Convent of the Carthuſiais at 
Valfondes, or, The Fountain in the Mood. In this Re- 


o 


tirement he wrote the greateſt part of his Treatiſes 


and Letters, not returning to Pope Benedict s Court, 
tho' he was earneſtly invited chither. Having regain d 
the King's favour he came to Langres, where he con 


tinued for ſome time; at laſt he retir'd into the Col- 


lege of Navarre, where he died before the Year 2440. 
The greareſt part of Clemanges's Works have been pub- 
liſh'd by one:Lydius, a Proeſtant Minifter, and prin- 
ted in Holland by Elxevir in 1613. The Defign of his 
Tract, of the Corrupt State of the Church, written about 
the Year 1414, is to reprove the Vices aud Diſorders 
of the Eceleſiaſticks, where, amongſt other things, he 
laſhes the Dignify d Clergy for over-chargink: them- 
ſelves with Pluralities, and gpprefling: their Inferiors 
in that Order. Now, after he had play d his Satyr a 
conſiderable length, and - preferr'd: ſeveral Articles of 
Impeachment, he throws in this, by way of abate- 
ment, That his Intention was not ro Charge all the 
Eccleſiaſticks, without Exception, with the Diſorders 
mention d by him; he knew that there was in each 
State many innocent and unexceprtionable. Perſons, 


who had no hand in the Irregularities complaityd of. 


After this, he falls ſeverely upon the Misbehaviours 
of the Pope's Court at Avignon, and dilates upon the 


' miſerable conſequences of the Schiſm. His. Treatiſe 


of che Falling and Reſtoration of Juſtice; addreſs'd toi 


Philip Duke of Burgundy, is a Work rather Political 


than Theological, wherein he ſhews, that without 
Juſtice, a State cannot be maintain d; deplores the 
contempt of Juſtice and Religion occaſion d by the 


Civil Wars, and endeavours to diſcover the Remedy. 


The third Dogmatical Treatiſe of Clemanges, is 


about the Infallibility of a General Council; tkis he 


Penn d when the Council of Conſtance was fitting, at 
which time the Univerſity of Paris were very zealous 


fot four Lears. Freinſbemius Supplement. Livi an. 
lib. 56. Se. : #415 ant TORS 
CLERGY: (The) are the Body of the Eceleſiaſtichs 
Inſtituted ro Adminiſter the Sacraments, to Govern 
and Inſtruct the Lairy in the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and to perform Divine Service; The Tefm is deriv'd 
from the Greek , which fignifies a Lot or Inhe- 
ritance : For yg all Chriſtians may be 
call'd God's Heritage, yet thoſe Chriſtians, which God 
has ſeparated and diſtinguiſh's from rhe reſt by his 
Commiſſion, to dedicate em ro his Service, and to 
— them, as we may ſay, his Officers, "ind Menial 
Servants, ſuch Perſons aue more particularly God Al- 
mighty's Portion or Diuiſion than others, who ſtand in 
a remoter relation to him, and are more'embarraſs'd 
in the Affairs of the World. This Order, in all Chri- 
ſtian Kingdoms, has the preference of being the firſt 
of the three Eftates, The Preſent State of England, 
ſpeaking of the Clergy of this Realm, obſerves that, 
as theiRoman Emperors us d to grant their Soldiers ſe. 
veral Privileges upon the ſcore of their guarding the 
Empire, and expoſing themſelves in the Field in de- 
fence of cheir Country, ſo, by parity of Reaſon, that 
Profeſſion ſhould be particularly privileg d and re- 
warded, that ſtands Sentinel, and fights for the Inte- 
reſt and Preſervation of the State, againſt irs moſt for- 
N. Enemies, the World, the Fleſh, and the 
F [665 men 

Io proceed; Not to enlarge upon the Advantages 
the Clergy enjoy by the Imperial or Fuſtinian Laws, and 
the Conſtitutions of Foreign Countries, I ſhall only 
mention ſome of their Privileges at Home, and the 
Conſideration given to that Order by the Engliſh Go- 
vernment.. For the purpoſe, in the Saxon Times, the 
whole Profeſſion of theClergy were very much eſteem d 
by the People, Nobility,” and Princes themſelves ; nei- 
ther did rhis'Regardiconfift only in Arbirrary Civility, 
— was ſettled and fortify'd by the Conſtitution. For 
Inſtance; A Pariſh Prieſt was ſet in the ſame Scale of 
Qualiy with a Lord of a Manner, rated equally with 
him in Fines and Valuation, and had the fa nſide- 


to Support the Doctrine of the Infallibility of General fration in other circumſtances of Reſpect, becauſe, ſays 


Councils: Clemanges wrote two Pieces upon this Ar- 
gument, by way of Conference with a School Divine 
at Pars, in which he propoſes the difficulties of rhe 
Queſtion, and the Reaſons urg d to prove the Affir- 
mative; adding, in the concluſion, that he has no 
deſign to aſſert any ching, bur only to propoſe his 
Doubts, that rhe Matter may be the better diſ- in- 


tangled: That he is ready to retract, and ſubmit to 
better Information, provided he has affirm'd any thing 


untrue or offenſive. This Modeſty, ſays Monſieur 
Du Pin, may ſerve to excuſe his freedom in this Trea- 
tiſe, againſt the Infallibility of General Councils; 
— all, he does not oppoſe the Infallibility of 

uncils in Matters of Faith, but only in Queſtions 
about Morality and Diſcipline. To theſe three Trea- 
tiſes we may add his Book about Theological Studies, 


the Law, Thani Reftitudinetivnr's . An Abbot was 
equal to a Thanus Major or King's Baron: A Biſhop 
had the fame Quality with an Earl, who, at that time 
of day, had the Iuriſdiction of a whole County. An 
Archbiſhop ſtood upon the ſame foot with a Duke, 
who govern'd a Province or feveral Counties. And 
thus, in other Caſes, the Eccleſiaſtical Dignizy® held 
up with the Secular, in proportion to the Extent of 
their reſpective Juriſdictions. Under the Saxon Reigns, 
rhis' Profeſſion was much countenanc d at Court, aſſiſted 
at the Princes Councils, and were their firſt Miniſters 
of State, Indeed, in theſe Times, Learning and Qua- 
Ifications for buſineſs, lay almoſt wholly within the 
compaſs of the Clergy, (the Laity of Figure being 
moſt engag d in Military Service.) And thus the _ _ 
Parochial Clergy were thought the moſt proper Perſons 


publiſh d by Dacherius in the ſeventh Tome of his Spi- to Adviſe with in the Country, and the Biſhops at 


cilegium. He wrote likewiſe three Treatiſes of Mora- 


lity, and two others concerning points of Diſcipline : 


Court : The Biſhops, 1 fay, who had the precedency 
in all State=Meerings, and Courts of Juſtice, fitting in 


The former undertakes to prove, that tis not conve- the King's Palace with the great Men of the King- 


nient to appoint new Feſtivals, and the ſecond is le- 
velb'd againſt the Simony of Prelates. The Collection 
of his Letters amount tb 137. As to the Character of 


this Author, he is not ar all inferior to the Ancients 


for Elocution and fineneſs of Thought; lis Diſ- 


courſes are embelliſſi d with the natural Ornaments of 


true Rhetorick without Affe ctation: His Notions are 
ſignificant, his Expreſſion correct, and he has a parti- 
cular happineſs in applying che paſſazes of Sacred and 
Profane / "woah I is true, hes ſometimes too luxu- 
riant in his Harangues; and over ſevere in his Saryrs ; 
bur then, he's diverting in his Deſcriptions, full in his 
| ly, Extorrs with ve- 
hemence, and diſcovers a great deal of ' Wiſdom in 
his Advices. In ſhort, he may paſs in any Age what- 
ſoever for an Author of Character and Value. Dy 
Pin's. New Eccleſ. Hiſt; See Engl. Mor, Vol. I. 
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domy in the County; with the Earl and 1 | 
and at rhe Sheriffs Turn with the Sheriff, "And* by 

this Conſtitution, ' the Spiritual and Temporal” Sword 
were 'xeciprocally Serviceable, and no buſineſs that 
had a publick Face was concluded without rhe'Pr7eſt- 
hood, whoſe Afiſtance-wis then reckon'd as 'heceflary 
ee OR 00 2D oa, 

This ancient Cuſtom receivd ſome alteration by 
William I. who parted the two 1 of Church 
and State, and aſſign d em diſtinct Courts to fit in. 
He parted their Courts tis true, but without any di- 
minution to the 5 1 of the Clergy; ſo far 
from that, that he fwore the Confirmation of the 
Laws of Hoh Church. Quoniam per eam, ſays the 
preamble of his Laws; Rex & Reghum Solidum ſub- 
fiſtendi habent fundamentum, i. e. Becauſe the Church, 
or Religion, is the Baſis of the Government, and the Se- 


CLEO, a Pirate of Oilicia, and afterwards a Slave |curity of the King and Kingdom. This Prince BKewiſe ' 


in Sicily, where he Headed a Body of Slaves that riſe 


made a Law to protect the Clergy in all their Intereſt; 


>: 44 the Government, in the Year of Rome DCXIX. and whatever Suits they had depending in the Kings 


his Cleo joyn'd one Eunus, who commanded anorher 


Courts, were to be Tricd and Diſparch'd before any 
others. William Rufus, Henry I. and King Stephen, 


Party of che ſame condition, and held the Rebellion 


made 


12 * 
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made fair Promiſes, however, under theſe Norman 
princes, the ancient Privileges of the Church began to 
tofter and decline, for Monaſteries were Harraſs d, 
prelates Impriſon d, — ſold to Simony, let 
our in Farms, and put under Military Tenures. But 
King Henry II. went ſomewhar farther, and gave the 
reateſt blow to the Eccleſiaſtical Immunities at the 
Meeting at Clarendon, where, amongſt other things, 
Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and Abbors, were oblig d to the 
ſame Services, and Submiſſion to the King's Courts, 
with the Temporal Barons. Tis true, theſe pro- 


cecdings cannot be juſtly complain'd of, however, as 


Sir Henry Spelman oblerves, the Precedent was ſome- 


what unfortunate, for, from this time, the ſucceeding 


Parliaments have, almoſt all along in ſome meaſure, 
ſer hard upon the Eccleſiaſtical Intereſt. 
But notwithſtanding they ſuffer d in the Extent of 


| their Privileges, the Credit of the Order held up, in- 


uch, that upon the ſcore of their Capacity, their 
— Linairy to the Crown, and their Affection 
to the Government, they have frequently been Im- 
ploy'd inthe higheſt Offices of Sate. For the purpoſe, 
ſome of the Body of the Clergy have been ſeven times 
Conſtituted Cuſtodes Regni, i. e. Vice-Roys of the 
Kingdom; this happen'd either when the King was 
beyond Sea, or in his Minority. There have been 
twelve chief Juſticiaries of Exgland of this Order, 
when chat Office was in irs higheſt Exaltation, and 
before 'rwas canton d into the Courts of Meltminſter- 


5 Hall, &c. To proceed; This Order has afforded one 


hundred and ſixty Lord-Chancellors and Lord- 


Keepers, . eighty Lord-Treaſurers; and, as for the 


Keepers of the Privy-Seal, they were formerly almoſt 
all Eccleſiaſtich, and ſo were all rhe Maſters of the 
Rolls, till the 26th of Henry VIII. And laſtly, The 
Juſtices in Eyre, and Juſtices of Aſſize, were frequent- 


iy taken out of the Clergy, till about the time of 


Edward III. * LI. Æthelred. cap. 2. & alib. Doomſ- 
day Berkſhire. Ll. Edw. Confeſ. cap. 3. Sir Henry Spel- 
man, Concil. Vol. I. In Dedic. ad Carolum Regem. 
Dugdale 4 ru Furidiciales, See Inns of Court, Enpl. 
Morery, Vol. I. | RY | 

CLERK Hubert) born at U'I/le in Flanders, was 
a Perſon of Note for his Learning and Piery. He has 


left ſome Poems upon Religious Arguments. He di- 


ed at L Ie in 1615. He made himſelf the following 
Epitaph, which is cut on his Grave-ſtone in St. Peter's 


Church there. | 


Hac quondam in Celebri domo Sacerdes, 
Piſcatori Hommum dicata Petro 
Putris Clericus hic Cinu quieſcit : 
Quem Mors e medio tulit peractu 
Anni cum quatuor bis octo luſtri, 
Cui Clara Aſtra ſuper Novam, Viator, 
Hee qui Scripta legu, precare vitam. 
Et dum facta ſinunt valentq; Senſus ; 
Calum ſuſpice, provide Saluti. 
* Valcrius Andreas Bibl. Belg. 


CLERK (Francs) was educated at Oxford, from 
whence he remov'd to Dofors-Commons, and practis d 
the Civil Law forty Years in the Courts of Arches, 
Admiralty, Audience, &c. He died in 1596. His 
Works are, Praxs tam Jus dicentibus quam alin om- 
nibus, qui in Foro Ecclefiaſtico Verſantur apprime utiln. 
Praxs Curie Admiralitats Anglie, both publiſh'd by 
Dr. Bladen at Dublin in 1666. * Athen. Oxon. 

CLERK (Samuel) liv'd in the XVUrh — 
and was Miniſter at St. Bennet- Finck, London. e 
wrote the Marrow of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, or rhe 
Lives of divers Fathers and Learned Men. The Life 
and Death of Sir Francs Drake. A Looking-glaſs for 
Saints and Sinners. * Catal. in Preſſ. lib. in Bibl. 
Bodl. &c. | bt 

CLETHERO, a Marker-Town in Lancaſhire, a 
hundred and fifry eight Miles from London ; it ſends 
two Burgeſſes ro Parliament. W 

CLENYBU RV, a Market-Town in Shropſhire, 
ninety eight Miles from London. 1 

CLIENTS: So the Romans call'd the ordinary 
fort of People, who were under the Protection of Men 
of Fortune and Quality. Romulus having made a Ge- 
neral Diviſion of the People into Patriciam and 


» * — — — . 2 
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Plebeians bethought himſclfof a Relation to keep up 
a good Underſtanding between 'em ; for this 


reaſon, 
as Diomſius Halicarnaſſeus obſerves, he recommended 


the Plebeians to the Patricians or Nobility, leaving A 


to the liberty of every one of the Commonalty to 
make choice of what Patron, he had a mind to. The 
buſineſs expected from theſe Patrons, was to give'em 
Advice in point of Law, and take care of their Affairs 
when they were our of the way :, To Defend them 
when they were Sued upon Contracts or Money- 
Matters; and, in ſhort, ro make their Affairs eaſie to 
them, and to skreen them from the burthen of Publick 
Offices. On the other hand, it was incumbent upon 
the Client to aſſiſt his Patrons in the Marriage of their 
Daughters, if their circumſtances were ſtraight; to 
ranſom them when they happen d to be taken Pri- 


ſoners, to pay their Coſts and Damages, or Fines, 


when they were Caſt in a Trial, and likewiſe tb aſſiſt 
them in Defraying the Charge they were at in Offices 
and Poſts of Government. By the common Duties 
both of Patron and Client, twas a ſcandalous Crime 


to proſecute or appear as a Witneſs againſt each other, 


or to give a Vote againſt, or be counted in another 


Intereſt. If any Perſon under either of theſe Rela- 


tions, was found guilry of theſe Practiſes, he fell under 
the penalty of Romulus's Law, De Proditoribus, and 


any Man might knock him on the Head as a Perſon 


devoted to the Infernal Deities: Neither was this 
Protection from the Nobility confin'd to the Burghers 
of Rome, but likewiſe the Colonies, Confederate and 
Conquer'd Towns, made choice of what Roman Pa- 
tricians they pleas'd for rheir Patrons. This contri- 
vance of Romulus, maintain d Union and good Cor- 
reſpondence ambng the Romans for a great while ro- 
gether, infomuch that they never fell out to the ex- 
ceſſes of Blows and Blood for fix hundred and thirty 
Years together. When the Clients Pockets were not 
ſtockt well enough to gratify their Patron for his Elo- 
cution, they us'd to crown their Gates with Garlands, 
as we may learn from Martial, lib. 7, Epig. 27. v. 54 


Sic fora mirentur, fic te Palatia laudent, 
E xcolat & geminas plurima Palma fares. 


Upon the firſt of Fanuary they likewiſe made a Pre- 
ſenr to theit Patrons of a ſmall New-Years-Gift, paid 
them a general Regard, and were nicely true to em, 
of which Suetonius furniſhes us with a particular In- 


| {tance in Julio, cap. 71. On the other hand, rhoſe 


who betray d theif Clients, had the character of Pre- 
varication, and were every jot as Scandalous as if they 


Crime is hinted by Virgil, lib. 6. Æneid. V. 609. 

Pulſatuſve Parens aut fraus inne xa Clienti. 
Farther, the Client fomerimes enterrain'd their Pa- 
trons at Supper, as Plautus in Trinummo informs us, 
Act. 2. Sc. 4. | SEE 


Appoſita ſit cena popularem quam vocant 
Si illi congeſtæ ſunt Epule a Clientibus. 


The Theſſalian Peneſte and Athenian Thetz, were 4 


ſort of Clients, only nor fo well us d, nor in ſo good a 
condition as the Roman. The Perſians likewiſe and 
Armenians had their Clients, the Nobility of theſe 
Countries being very conſiderable in theſe Depen- 
dencies, as we may learn from Quintus Curtius, lib. 7. 
cap. 4. And from Tacitus, lib; 1 z Annal, cap. 37. 
Thoſe call'd Togaci Clientes, ſeem ſomewhat different 
from rhe former; for theſe Clients, with the Roman 


Gown on, us d to attend ar the Gates of great Men, 
ro make part of their Train when they appear d pub- 


lickly, and to wait on em back to their Houſes, 
which ceremonious obſervance continued a great 
while at Rome, being cuſtomary there after the Sear 
of rhe Empire was remov'd to Conſtantinople. Theſe 
Clients us d to be very early with their Patrons to bid 
'em good Morrow, and to pay 'em their Reſpect at 
the Bach and at Supper; which Cuſtom we may learn 
from Martial amongſt others, Lib. 14. Epig. 125» 


| 1 


had been falſe to their Patron. The gyilt of this | 
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9 old, did every thing as dextrouſly as if he carry d 
Bis Eyes in his Hands, and play d on all forts of Inſtru- 


touch. Plotes Natural Hiſtory of Staffor 
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Si matutinos facile eſt tibi rumpere Sommos | 
Attrita veniat Sportula ſepe Toga. | 


x Lib. 10. Epig. 18. 


Nec vocat ad cænam Marius nec Munera mittet, 
Nec Spondet, nec vult credere; . ſed nec habet: 
Turba tamen om deeſt Sterilem que curet Amicum 
Eben quam fatike [int tibi Roma Toge. 
The Writers of the Middle Age, mention a Gratuit) 
dr Preſent made by the Clients to their Patrons, call d 
Salvamentum & Commendatio : This Acknowledgment 
was made for the Aſſiſtance and Countenance to their 
Perſons and Fortune. Sælvian, in his sch Book De 
Gubernatione Dei, mentions chis Cuſtom : They make a 
Grant, ſays he; as it were of their Liberty; to great Men 
for their Proteftion, and ſyrrtnder themſelves up to the 
Rich : Now I ſhould not Charge em with imprudence or 
meauneſd upon this ſcore, T ſhould rather congratnlate Men 
of Quality for their Intereſt and Power, f they did not 
fell their Patronage, and were not ſo mercenary in their 
Pavours----But t a lamentable Caſe, that thi Cuſtom 
ſhould fit fo heavy upon the Pocket of the Poor, and force 
em to be Plunder'd for Protection, &c, See Patron. 
CLIFFE, a Market-Town in Northamptonſhire, 
diſtant fifry nine Miles from London. 2 
CLIFFORD (Richard) extracted from an Ho- 
nourable Family in the XIVch Century. After ſeve- 
tal leſſet Preferments in rhe Church, was made Bi- 
iliop of Worceſter, and from thence tranſlated to Lon- 
dou in 140%. He was likewiſe Lord Privy-Seal to 
King Richard II. This Prelate being a Perſon of 
great Probity and Abilities, was 5 d. 
In 1414 he made an Order, with the Conſent of 
the Chapter, tat from the firſt Day of December fol- 
lowing, Divine Service ſhould be perform'd in his 
Cathedral Secundum uſum Sarum, and that the Old 
Form, call'd Uſus Sancti Pauli, ſhould be laid aũde. 
In' 1616, this yg fr Commiſlion'd by a Synod 
held at London, ro Repreſent em at rhe Council of 
Conſtance, where he was made one of the Electors for 
a new Pope, and was the firſt chat Voted for the Car- 
dinal de Colonna, afterwards call d Martin V. He 
died in 1421. His Arms are Checky Or and Azure, 
charg'd with a Feſs Gules within a Border of the ſe- 
cond. * Dugdale Hiſt. Pauls. Wharton de Epiſc, Lon- 
dinenſ. &c. : | | 
-* CLISSA, anciently call'd Andatrium, à Town in 
Dalmatia, belonging to the Venetians. It conſiſts moſt- 
ly of a ſtrong Caſtle, built on a Rock about ſix Miles 
from the ſhore, as many from Spalato to the North, and 
four Miles from the Ruins of Salona. It formerly be- 
long' d to the Turks, but was taken by the Venetians in 
1648, and confirm'd to em, with a little part of the 
adjacent Country, by the Treaty of Candia * A 
Syſtem. of Geography, &©c. | | ON 
_ CLUTTER UCK (Richard) of Rodburrough 
in Staffordſhire, was born in che X VIIth Century, and 
afterwards proving perfectly blind, had ſo very nice 
an Ear and Hand, that he could hear the fine Sand of 
an Hour-glaſs fall, by which means he could make a 
moſt accurate Judgment of many Actions and Tay 
His Senſe of Feeling was likewiſe ſo very exqu 
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that he perform d almoſt any ſort of curious Work, 


made fine Heads for Canes, and all ſorts of String 
Muſical-Inſtruments, which he us dd ro play on by 
Notes, cut in the common Form, and ſer upon pro- 
tuberant Lines on a Board: To which we may add 
his taking Watches, Organs, or Virginals, to pieces, 
and ſetting em together, and putting em in Tune; 
however, theſe Performances were much exceeded by 
Van Eyck, the Organiſt of Utrec/?, either lately, or 
ſtill living. This Man, tho Blind from two Years 


ments. Peter of Maſtriche was ſtill more Extraordi- 
nary, who, cho perfectly Blind, could play at Cards 
and Dice, and diſtinguiſh the Colours of Clorh by the 


ire. 


— 


Jobi 4 Miekren Obſerv. Medico-Chirurg, cap. 20. 
_ © CLYTIA, a Nymph, Daughter to Oceanus. Apollo 


becauſe, growing jealous of Orcania, ſhe diſcover'd the 
Intrigue of that pretended Deity with his Daughter. 
Her being forſaken, made her melancholy to thar 
degree that ſhe died of Grief, and was turn'd into a 
Flower calFd the Heliotrope, which by turning it ſelf 
always to the Sun, is an Emblem of the Conſtancy of 
her Affection. *- Danett. | 

* COC HIN-CHINA lies berween the ele- 
venth ov gy Ws Degrees of North Latitude, and 
extends above a hundred Leagues along the Sea, rec- 
koning from the Kingdom of Chiampa in the South, 
to the Gulph of Ainam in the North. The breadth is 
by no means proportionable ro the length, not ex- 
ceeding twenty Miles. This Country, tho! lying in 
the ſame Latitude with India, is not ſo hot, tor here 
the diſtinction of the four Seaſons are eaſily perceiv d, 
tho not to that degree they are in Europe. This com- 
parative Temperature of the Air proceeds, in ſome 
meaſure, from the great Rains in September, October, 
and November, which running down from rhe Hills 
in large ſtreams, cool the Air, as well as enrich the 
Soil. The Fruits of the Country are Rice, Oranges, 
Bonano s, Melons, Can, which reſemble a Pomegra- 
nate, and contains a liquid Aromarick ſubſtance. To 
rheſe I may add a Fruit peculiar to that Country, cal- 
led Gnoo, it has the Figure of a Cherry, bur taſtes like 
a Raiſin. They have likewiſe Giacca's, Duricus (a 
moft delicious Fruit) and Anana's ; the Fruit of this 
laſt is like a Cylinder, about a Span long, and ſo 
thick that it requires both Hands to graſp it, and 
taſtes ſomewhat like a Bergamot- Pear. 
Cochin-China is likewiſe ſtock d with plenty of 
Cattle, -as Cows, Goats, Buffaloes, Swine, and the 
like. They are alſo furniſh'd with Deer, much larger 
than thoſe of 1 Wild-Boars, Sc. And as for 
Fowl, they have Hens both Tame and Wild, Turtles, 
Pigeons, Ducks, Geeſe and Cranes, beſides other 
ſorts which we have not in Europe. Their Fiſh like- 
wiſe are admirable, and in great plenty. The Na- 
tives eat no ſort of white Meats, looking upon it as a 
Sin to Milk the Cows, or other Creatures; their Rea- 
ſon for this Nicety is, becauſe Milk was defign'd by 
Nature for the Maintenance of the Young ones. In 
ſhoxt, Cochin-China abounds in every thing for the 
Support and Convenience of Life : For, to proceed 
to ſome other Inſtances, there is ſuch plenty of Silk, 
that the Peaſants and Mechanicks generally wear it; 
tis true, tis not ſo fine and ſoft, but more ſubſtantial 
than that of China. As for Building, the Cochin- 
Chineſe are furniſh'd with the beſt Timber in the 
World ; among the reſt, they have two Trees call'd 
Tin, which are a ſort of incorruptible Wood, for 
2 neirher decay under Ground nor under Water, 
and are ſo ſolid and heavy, that they will not ſwim. 
The Cochin-Chineſe have abundance of Elephants in 
their Woods, and of the largeſt ſize in the World, 
the print of their Feet being no leſs than half a Yard 
diameter; the two Ivory Teeth ſtanding out of their 
Mouth, are very often four Yards and a half long, 
whereas thoſe ſhown about in Europe do not exceed 
three quarters of a Yard. One of theſe Elephants 
carries generally thirteen or fourreen Perſons, in a cer- 
tain Machine, ſome what like a Coach, clapt upon his 
Back. The ſtrength of - theſe Elephants is ſo extra- 
ordinary, that they will lift up a Cannon with their 
Trunk, pull up large Trees, and level whole Streets, 
either to make a Barricade againſt an Enemy, or ſtop 
the progreſs of a Fire. They are likewiſe very do- 
cible, and ſeem to have ſomething of Underſtanding 
in them, for the Nayre, or Driver, governs em moſtly 
by Words; and ſome of theſe Beaſts, that have tra- 
vell d into ſeveral Countries, underſtand three or four 
Languages. Upon the Experience of this Senſibleneſs, 
the Nayres Diſcourſe their Elephants about the parti- 
culars of the Journey, the Road they are to Travel, 
the Inns they are to Lie at, and the Accommodation 
they may expect; all. which circumſtances are per- 
fectly underſtood by the Elephant, as appears by bus 
Management. 

To ſay ſomething of the Complexion, Cuſlems and 
Manners of the Cochin-Chineſe: As to Complexion, 
they are like the Chineſe, that is, inclining to an Olive- 
colour. Their Features likewiſe reſemble the C/, 


. 


" fell in love with her, bur deſerted her afterwards, their Noſes being flat, and their Eyes little. And # 


= 


tor 


ry honourably of the Cuſtoms and Belief of the Eurc- This Harbour likewiſe aff 


| firſt cannot Maſter a Diſtemper, the latter are ſome- 


dage to ſtop it, but wetting their Thumb with Spittle 
they preſs the Orifice, ſo that rhe Fleſh returning to 


much greater vertue inthe Country where they grow, | 
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for their Stature, it lies between that of the Fappneſe{ their Men in much the ſame Figures practis d with us. 
and the Chineſe, being not ſo ſhort as the firſt, nor ſo For the reſt, ſee Engliſh Morery, Vol. I. * Father 
tall as the latter, and yet ſtronger, and more active Borri's Account of Cochin-Chini. | 
than either. The Cochin-Chineſe are naturally the moſt - COCOS Illand, fo call'd by the Spaniards, b 
Courteous and Aﬀable of all the Eaſtern Nations, 
which makes 'em not only very Charitable and Obli- 
ing to their Couatry-men, but likewiſe particularly 
Civil to the Europeans, whom they allow to go ern 
chemſelves by their own Laws and Uſages, and to 
wear what Cloaths they pleaſe ; ſpeaking like wiſe ve- 
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cauſe of the abundance of Coco-Nut Trees in't; it 
lies in five Degrees fifreen Minutes Northern atitude. 

Tis about ſeven or eight Leagues in Circumterence, 
and ſo ſurrounded with Rocks, that it's almoſt inac- 
ceſſible, only at the North-Eaſt end there's a ſmall 
Harbour where the Ships may put in and ride ſecure. 


: a | | ords a fine Brook of freſh 
peans, whereas the Chineſe deſpiſe all Regulations and | Water. * Dampier, Vol. IJ. 


Doctrines but their own. The chief Diet of the] COFFEE, a Drink made with a fort of Arabian 
Cichin-Chineſe is Rice, and having no Grapes in the Beans or Berries. Theſe Berries are roaſted, and 
Country, they diſtil a Liquor from Rice, which raftes |ground to Powder in a Mill, and then boil'd in Wa- 
like Brandy. | — ter. The Turks are great Admirers of this Decoction, 

To mention a Word or two about their Phyſicians, |and it is now likewif: very much vs d in Ery/and, &c. 


and way of Practice: There are abundance of this COGSHAL, a Market-Town in Ee, thirt; fix 
Faculty, both Portugueſe and Natives; and when the Miles from London. | 


COINS (Vow'd) See Vow'd Coins. 

COKE Gir Edward) Son of R:bert Coke Gentlc- 
man, was born at Milcham in Norfell in the X VII- 
Century. He was firſt Educated in Tinig- College 
in Cambridge, under the Tuition of Dr. HM, 
(afrerwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury) from whence 
he was remov d to the Inne-Tempie, where he made 
an extraordinary proficiency in the C-mmin Law, and 
being a Perſon of Eminence in his Profeſſion, he was 
made Sollicitor to Queen Elizabeth, and Speaker ef 
the Houſe of Commons, 25 Eliz. He was likewiſe 
| Attorney-General to the ſame Queen, and to her Suc- 
ceſſor King Fames I. by whom he was conſtituted 


at the Chief Juſtice of both Benches ſucceſſively, and made 
the place whence twas parted, the Blood takes rhe old one of the Privz-Council. He was alſo of Council to 


Channel, and runs out no more. Their Chirurgeons | Queen Anne, and Chief Juſtice in re of all her Fo- 
have ſome wonderful Secrets for the curing of Bruiſes, reſts, Chaces and Parks, and High Steward of the 


times ſent for, and prove ſucceſsful. The Medicines 
theſe Doctors preſcribe are neither nauſeous nor laxa- 
tive, bur are palarable and gentle, and both nourith 
and cure at the ſame time; inſomuch, that the Pa- 
tient needs no other Diet than the Doctors Bil to live 
upon. They Bleed the Patient, but not ſo frequently 
as in Europe: This Operation is not performed with a 
Steel Lancet, but with a Gooſe Quill pointed at the 
end with ſmall pieces of China, like the Teeth of a 
Saw; and when they have drawn the quantity of 
Blood deſign d, they make uſe of no Fillet or Ban- 


and the biting of Scorpions, which without proper Univerſity of Cambridge. He was a Perſon of great 


Application are certainly Mortal. Iis likewiſe ob- Learning in his Profeſſion, having the advantage of a 
ſer vd, that the Plants and Medicinal Roots have a good Judgment, and a very ſerviceable Memory: 


Both in his Pleadings at the Bar, and Diſcourſes upon 
than when Tranſported to Europe. the Bench, he avoided all unneceſſary length of Words, 

The Cochin-Chineſe have ſeveral Univerſities, in ſuſually ſaying, The Matter lies in a little room. He 
which there are Profeſſors, and Degrees given after happen'd to loſe King Fames's Favour, and, being 
Examination, in the ſame manner as in China, the |Diſcharg'd from the Office of Chief Juſtice of the 
fame Sciences being Taught, and the ſame Authors King's-Bench, he rerird into the Country. When 
Read, that is, Ainfu, or Confuſius, &c. the Learning ſome Courtiers endeavour'd to overthrow the Sertle- 
ſtudied among them being chiefly Morality. Perſons ment of Surto;''s-Hoſpital in Lendon, Sir Edward Cel 
that attain to any Eminency in the Univerſities, are oppos'd the Defi 


e, gn. and did the Charter- Heuſe great 
preferr d to Poſts of Wealth and Honour. The Chi- Service, by the ſtrength of his Arguments and Cha- 
neſe and Cochin-Chineſe, were much earlier in the In- racter. He was likewiſe ſerviceable to the Church of 


vention of Printing than the Europeans, but nor ſo Norwich, and preſerv'd a contiderable part of their 


lucky to carry the Myſtery to ſuch a degree of Per- Revenue from the Attempts of Sacrilege. This piece 
fection; for, they do not Cempoſe by joyning Letters of Friendſhip was generouſly perform'd, without re- 
and Characters, but with a Graver, Penknife, or ſuch ceiving any Fee, or ſo much as acquainting the Dean 
Inſtrument, cut and carve the Characters. On this and Chapter with his Appearing for them. Upon his 
Board, ſo carv'd, they lay their Paper, and print it being remov'd from the Bench, he was ſome time after 
off as we do Coppe:-Plates. made High-Sheriff of Buctingoomſhire : He would 
The Cochin-Chineſe are Liberal in rewarding Mili- willingly have declin'd Serving in that Office, plead- 
rary Services; and here a Man, in proportion to his ing the Privilege of his having been a Judge, bur this 


Merit in the Field, has a great or leſſer number of pretence was Over-rul'd, and, it ſeems, very legally 


Vaſſals aſſign d him by the King, who are oblig'd to too, there being a great many Laſtances upon Record 
ſerve him upon all Occaſions, in the Wars, and to pay of Earls, and other Nob!cmen, being High-Sberiffs. 
him thoſe Acknowledgments and Duties they us d to He died at Seh Pogis in Bu:kinghamſh::e,in the Eighty 
ay to the King himſelf. In the Adminiſtration of third Year of his Age. He raisd a great Eſtate, 
Julie, they are generally very Impartial and Indul- which is poſſeſsd by a Gentleman of his Name in 
ging: For the purpoſe, thoſe who are convicted of Norfolk, deſcended from him. His Works are, His 
falſe Witneſs, ſuffer the ſame puniſhment the Evidence Inſtitutes of the Laws of England, in fi ur Parts: The 
would have brought upon the Priſoner. Theft, if firſt is Entitul'd, 4 Commentary pou Lurleron, The 
conſiderable, is puniſh'd by Beheading ; if ſmall, as ſecond contains an Expoſition upon many Ancient and 
for ſtealing a Hen, they loſe a Finger for the firſt Of- other Statutes. The chird Part of the Inſtitutes treats 
fence, a ſecond Finger for the ſecond, an Ear for the the Subject of High-Treaſon, and other Pleas of the 
third, and the next relapſe forfeits their Head. Adul- Crown, and Criminal Cauſes. The fourth Part hay 
tery, both in Men and Women, is puniſh'd with dles the Juriſdiction of Courts; all in Folio. His 

eath: In this Caſe, the Criminal ſuffers in the moſt other Works are, His R/, in clever Parts, both in 
publick manner, and an Elephant 1s his Executioner, French and Engliſh; the 12th and 13rh Part of his 
who, as if he underſtood the nature of the Crime, Reports were publiſh'd in Engliſh fince his Death. A 
diſpatches him with great Cruelty, and length of Book of Entries, containing Precedents of Courts, De- 
Torture. clarations, Informations, Plaints, Indictments, Bars, 

The King of Cochin-Chins, to give a Word of the Replications, c., and all other Matters and Pro- 
ſtrength of the Country, is able to bring fourſcore ceedings concerning the Practick Part of the Laws of 
thouſand Fighting-Men into the Field: And as for |Eyg/and, in Actions Real, Perſonal, and Mixr, and 
their Military Diſcipline, and Art of War, 'tis much in Appeals, Folio. I ſhall conclude with Sir Edwzrd 
the ſame as in Europe, the Cochin-Chineſe being very |Coke's Epitaph ; in the laſt line of which, they have 


expert in the Managing ef Fire-Arms, and draw up ;almoſt Complemented him to Blaſphemy. 
Cc Faceſſant 


- 


. COL 


cor. 


— — 
— 


Faceſſant hinc Monumenta, 
Faceſſant Mar mora, 
Ipſe ſibi ſuum eſt Mcnumentum 


Marmore Perennius, 


Ipſe fivi ſua eſt Æternitsx. | 
Fuller Por thies, &c. 


COLERAINE, a County in Treland, fo call d 


K r 


claſh with. thoſe of. the Goverrment. To leave the 
Old Remans, and come {cmewhar nearer our own 


| Times : Charlemagne, who erected a great many Bi- 
ſhopricks, Founded ſeveral Colleges and Monaſjeries, 
which he deſign'd as Nurſeries for the Church; for 


which reaſon, he Order'd, that in every Monaſtery 


and Biſhop's See, there ſhould be Schools for Teaching 


Grammar, Muſick, Arithmetick, and eſpecialiy for 


from the Chief Town; tis bounded on the Weſt hy Inſtructing young People in he Principles of their 


Lough-Foyle, on the Eaſt by the River Banne, on the Religion, by explaining to 'em the Holy Scriptures : 


North by the Bay of Lough-Foyle ; and, on the South, 
by the County of Londonderry. It lies in the Province 
of Ulſter, The Banne, in this County, affords more 
Salmon than any River in Europe. The Town Colc- 
raine lies in the Northern Latitude of fifty five De- 
grece, and about eight Minutes. * Cambden Britan. 
COLFO RD, a Market-Town in Gloſter ſtart e, 
ninety ſix Miles from London. Wo : 
COLLEGES: There were ſeveral cf theſe So- 
cieties among the Fw, conſiſting generally of the 
Tribe of Levi. The Prophet Samuel ſeems to have 
made the Uſe of them more publick, and brought 
them under ſeveral Regulations; he 1s faid to 
Found the Colleges of the Prophets, and Publick 
Schools or Fraternities of the Levites, for the Service 
of God, and the Education of young People. Theſe 
Colleges, in S:amucl's time, were at G:beah, and at 
Najcti: in Ramah. After the Death of Sammel, under 
the Prophet Elijah, we read of their being ſettled at 
Bethel and Fericho ; and under his Succeſſor E.iſha, at 
Gal, where, ſome ſay, Hulda the Propheteſs liv d. 
After their return from the Captivity of Baby/on, the 
Jews had ſeveral of theſe places for Publick Inſtruction, 
both in rhe Country and ar Feriſalem, their Syna- 
gogues having always Publick Schools joyn'd to em. 
The Iahnudiſis tell us, that a little before the De- 
ſtruction of Feruſalem, they had four hundred and 
eighty Synagogues, each of which had two Schools, 
or places for an Audience, belonging to em; one 


call d Bethſepher, or Domus Libri, where the Scripture | 


was read, an! the other B-th-Talmud, or the Houſe of 
Learning, where the old Traditions were taught.” In 
the middle of each of theſe Rooms there was a Pillar, 
e hich the Doctors us'd to ſtand upon when they Ha- 
rangu'd the People; in which ſenſe, tis probable 
St. Pau, in 1 Tim. 3. 15. call'd the Church The Pilar 
and Ground of Truth, i. e. The Pillar or Pulpit, out of 
which Revcald an! Supernatural Truths are preach'd 
and publiſh'd. All theſe Colleges, as the Fews com- 
plain, were deſtroy'd by the Veſpa/ians ; however, 
that Nation, as ſoon as they were permrtred, erected 
new ones, both in their own Country and elſewhere. 
The moſt eminent of theſe was, that of Tiberias in 
Callilee, which produc'd the Maſſrets, and the other 
in Babylon, where the Babylonian Talmud was compos d 
about the Year of Our Lord 500. As for the Colleges 
of the Chriſtians, the Apoſtles, and ſeventy Diſciples, 
may not unproperly be ſaid to be the firſt. After- 
wards, St. Mk the Evangeliſt is ſaid to have ſet up a 
Publick School for Reading, Inſtruction, and Inter- 
pretation of Scriprure, at Alexandria, which Society 
was maintain'd out of the Pablick Stock. This 
School produc'd a great many Perſons of Learning and 
Eminence, as Pant.enus, Clemens, Origen, Trypho, He- 
racias, Dienyſius, Athan- flu, Didymus, &c. The Col- 
leges or Fraternities of the Monks are the next in Or- 
der of Time; for theſe, fee firſt Volume, Article 
Monk. Colleges, among the K mans, were a Society 
of three or more Perſons of the ſame Condition or Bu- 
ſineſs; they were firſt Inſtituted at Rome by Numa Pom- 
pilius, who, according to Pluto ch, divided the Peo- 
ple into ſeveral Diſtinctions or Companies, according 
to their Trades. For the purpoſe, The Goldſmiths 
were one College or Company : The Carpenters ano- 
ther; and ſo of the Dyers, Shocmakers, Tanners, 
Smiths, &c, Each of theſe Companies or Corpora- 
tions, had diſtin Meeting: places or Halls, and fome- 
thing diſtin& likewiſe in Religion. They had like- 
wiſe, in imitarion of the State, a "Treaſury and Com- 
mon Cheſt; a Regiſter, and one to Repreſent them 
upon Publick Occations, and Acts of Government. 
Theſe Colleges or Corporations, had the privilege of 


Schools of Learning and Religion, which afterwaids 
Improv'd into Univerſities, “ Bw man. Oar. in Au- 
gurat. de Cillegin, Hoffman. See Yung ge, Vol. II. 

CO LIMA, an American Town al cut five or fix 
Leagues fiom the Sovth-Sea, in the Kinędem of Aa- 
ice: The Town is large and rich, and the maſt conſi- 
derabie in the Neigbbourhocd; it ſtands in a very 


pleaſant and fruitful Valley planted with Coco-nur 
Trees, Wheat and Plantains. Near this Toon there 


is a flaming Mountain, call'd the Velcano. of Colima ; 
it lics in the Northern Latitude of e ghteen Degrees 
and thirty 6x Minutes. * Damp.er, Vol. I. cap. 9. 
_ COLL ONSAY, one of the H/terr: Iſlands be- 
longing to Scotland; it 11:2 about two Leagues to the 
North of Ile, and is four Ries in length, and above 
a Mile in breadth, The Natives are generally well- 
proportion'd, and of a Lack complexion ; they ſpeak 
only the Irifþ Tongue, and are all of the Referm'd 
Religion. This Iflard has a Church, Chapel, and 
Monaſtery int, built by the famous St. Co/umbus, 
There are likewiſe ſevcial Forts in it, one of which is 
calld Dunccll, the Wal! wwhercut is ſeven Foot chick. 
The Natives have a iradirion among em, of a 
Dwarfiſh Race of People that liv'd formerly here, 
they call'd 'em Lusbirdan, and by their Deſcription 
they ſeem to be the ſame with Pigmies. This Itland 
belongs to the Earl of he.“ Mr. Martin's De- 
{criprion of the A tern Iſlands. 8885 | 
OLMENSEE, the Epiſcopal Scat of rhe Bi- 
ſhop of Culme in Royal | ria; tis diſtant nine Miles 
from Thorn to the North, nincteen from Graudentz, 
and twelve from Culme to the South-Eaſt. * Cannor's 
Hiſt. of Poland, &c. 


from London. See Vol. I. <> 
COLOMESIUS (Paulus) liv d in the XVIIch 
Century, and was well Vers'd in Philology and Di- 
vinity ; he was born at Rochel, where his Father was 
an eminent Phyſician. | 
with ſeveral learned Men, but particularly with T/cac 
Veſſius, which probably was the Occaſion of his co- 
ming into England before the Revocation of the Edict 


he declar'd himſelf againſt Presbyterianiſin in favour 
of Epiſcopacy : His little Collection of Paſſages, ex- 
tracted from Presbyterian Books, got him a great ma- 
ny Enemies; 'tis Entiruld, Theologorimm Preidyteri am- 
rum Eicon. He was, without doubt, to blame, ſays 
Monſieur Baye, for printing this Pamphlet, it being 


ro attack a Party in print, who, by his own Deſcrip- 
tion of them, were ſo Suſpicious, Reſenting, and 
Conceited: If this Character was true, he ſhould ra- 
ther have been ſilent, and taken care not to have 
raisd their Spleen. On the other hand, the beſt way 
of confuting Co/omeſius's Charge had been, not to take 
any norice of ir, which, ro give the Presbyrerians their 
due, was the Merhod they took in Eng/and ; but in 
Holland, a Miniſter of their Perſuaſion took up the 
Gantlet, and wrote a terrible Invective againſt Colcme- 
ſius, and here, rho' 'twas eahe to Reply, and wipe 

the Aſperſion, he rather choſe ro ſay nothing. He 
was Library-Keeper at Lombeth ro Archbiſhop Sancref:, 
and loſt h's Employment when that great Prelate was 
Depriv'd for not Swearing into the Revolution, Colc- 
meſius died in 1691. Books publiſh d by him, are, 
Gallia Orientals, where he Treats of thoſe Frenchmen 
that were eminent H-bricians, 2. Cimelia Literatid, 
it contains ſeveral little Tracts. 3. Epigrams, Sc. at 
Rochel. 4. La Vie du Pere Faques Sirmond, 5. Rome 
Proteſtant. 6, Melanges Hiſtoriques, 7. Obſervation?s 


manumttting Slaves, of being Legatees, and making 
Hawe for their own Body, provided they did nor 


Sacre. 8. Theologorum Presbyteriann um Eicon ex Fit 
* . « . * 4 
teſtantium Scripty ad vioum Expreſſa. 9. Parallele 1 
| # 


And thus that Age gave a beginning to ſeveral Publick | 


* St. COLOMB, two hundred Miles diſtant 


Colomeſius kept Correſpondence 


of Nantes. He had not been long in Erylard before 


bur a flender Inſtance of Diſcretion, as he goes on, 
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The Books Tranſlited and Com 


er. 


dans F Exerciſe de leur Religion, printed] mented on by him are as follow, Archimeds Circuls 
in 1682, and afterwards reprinted at Amſterdam] Dimenſio : De Lines Spiralibus, Quatlratura: Puraboles: 
in 1699, with Additions. 


Io. Ad Gulielmi Cave Ca- 


nonici Windeſorienſis Chartophylacem Eccleſiaſticum Pa- 


alypomena. 11. A Letter ro Fuftellus, concerning Fa- 
hes Simon's Critick. Colomeſius likewiſe publiſh'd, 
Clemens Romani, with Notes upon him. Some Let- 
ters of Chriſtina, Queen of Sweden : And a Collection 
in Folio of Viſſus's Letters. * La Bibliotheque Uni- 
verſelle, T. 13. Fugement des Scavans, T. 1. Bayle 
Di#iov. Hiſtor. EEC 3 
COLUMBANUS, a Monk of che Monaſtery of 
Benchor in Ireland, travell'd, into France about the Year 
590, with twelve Monks in his Monaſtery, and re- 
tir d into the Solitude of Voſge near Beſangon, where 
he Founded the Monaſteries of Luxuil and Fontaines. 
After he had govern'd the firſt of rheſe Religious 


Houſes twenty Years, he was baniſh'd by King Theo- | 


doret, for the freedom he took in Reprimanding thar 
Prince for his Libertiniſm. When Columbanus had 
rravell'd over France, he went into Italy, where Agi- 


lulphus, King of rhe Lombardi, giying him a conve- 


nient Spot of Ground for the Situation of a Religious 
Houſe, he built the Monaſtery of Bobio, near Naples 
where having continued Abbor for a Year, he die 

upon the 21th of Nevember, in the Year 615, Colum- 


banus was a Man of a right Primitive Spirit, and · not 


affraid to Reprove the greateſt Perſons, either in 
Church or State, when he thought they deſerv'd it; 
of which, his 4th Lerter to Pope Boniface IV. is a conſi- 
detable Inſtance. This Letter was written at the Re- 
queſt of Agilulphus King of Lombardy, and by the te- 
nor of it, it appears that this Prince countenanc d rhoſe 
who defen ſed the Three Chapters, and that he had 
perſuaded Sr. Columbanus, that there was ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect the Church of Rome was in an Error: That 
the Pope himſelf was conſenting to it, or at leaſt per- 
mitted it: Thar Pope Vigilius died a Hererick, and 
that the fifth Council ought ro be rejected. St. Co- 
lumbanus entertaining thoſe Opinions, writes a ſmart Let- 
ter to Boniface: He Exhorts him to watch over bs 
Fcck, and Condemns Vigilius for want of Care and Cir- 
cumſpection. He affirms that Pope died a Heretick, and 
wonders they ſhould put hy Name in the Liſt of Catholick 
Biſhops, He Exhorts hi preſent Holineſs to clear both 
himſelf and hi Church from the Imputation Hereſie: 
That his beſt method of Pirrgation whhuld be 20 call a Coun- 
cil, where an kxact Expoſition of the Je Faith 
might be drawn,up, and all thoſe Cenſur 

form'd to it, Befides this, and ſome other Letrers, 
Columbanus wrote 4 Monaſtick Rule, and a Peniten- 
tial, Spiritual Inſtitutions; &c. His Works were all 


Collected by Patrick Fleming an IrſÞ' Minorite, and 


printed at Lonvaine in 1667. They are. likewiſe in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum. * Du Pins New Eccleſ. Hiſt. 
Cave Hiſtor. Liter. Far. I. ce. 

COLUMB3O, a City in che Iſſe of Ceylon, lying 
in fix Degtees thirty Minutes North Latitude; "ris 
fituared in a pleaſant Country, near a fine River 
which, withour douht, was rhe reaſon the Portugueſe 
fixt upon this place for their chief Factory: And to 
ſecure their Trade, and be a check upon the Empe- 
ror of Ceylon, Emanue!, King of Portugal, Order'd a 


De Conoidibus & Spheroidibus : De Arene numero, prin- 
red together in Folio at Venice by Manutiss. © Ejuſdem 
Archimeds de iis que vebuntur in Aqua, printed at Bo- 
nonia iri Quarxo. Apollonii Pergæi Contcortm Libri qua- 
tuor, una cum Papps Alexandrini Leninatibus & Gn. 
mentariis Eutocii , Aſcalonite, Ge. printed at Bononia. 
Ptolomes Planiſph#rium, in Quarto. Ejuſdem de Ana- 
lemmate Liber. Elementa Euclidis, in Fol. Ariſtarchus 


de Magnitudinibus ac diſtantiis Solis & Lunt, Marcho- 


metes Bagdetinus de Superficierum Diviſioni bus: Pappi 
Alexandrimi Collectiones Mathematice, in Fol. Ge. 
Blancanus Chronol. Mathem. Thuan. Lib 
Dictibn. Hiſtor. | | 

COMMINATION., an Office of the Church 
of England, usd upoty Aſh-VWedneſilqgs ; which, tho 


conſiſting moſtly of Sentences and Prayers, taken out 


of the Holy Scriprures. The Amen enjoyn'd to be 


ſaid after rhe Curſes, may ſeem, at firſt light, to have 
ſome difficulty in t, becauſe it may be Miſinrerpreted 
a Wiſh or a Prayer, and ſo the People may be thovghr 
ro Curſe themſelyes : Bur for the farisfying'this Scru- 
ple, it may be ſufficient to ſay, that God himſelf com- 
manded rheſe 4m 

ſes, Deut. chap: 27, And ro ſhew the Reaon of this 
Command more fully, it may be conſider d, that 
Amen is not always 2 Wiſp or Prayer, it being ſome- 
times no more than an Aſſent to the truth of what 
goes before. If that to which its added be a Prayer, 
then Amen implies joyning in that Prayer, and is equi- 
valent to So be it: But if that which goes before it be 
a Creed, or any Affirmative Propoſition, ſuch as theſe 
Curſes are, then the ſubſequent men is only an Afr. 


mation or Aſſent to the antecedent Diſcourſe. And 


thus the repeated Amens in the Commination, are not 
tobe underſtood in a Senſe of Imprecation, or, wiſh- 
ing rhe Curſes in: Deuteronomy may fall upon our 
Heads ; they are not, I fay, to be ſtrain d up to this 
meaning che ſignification reaching no. higher than 


chat Diſcon- 


_ Aſſent and Affirmation, and that we acknow- 


ledge that the Curſe of God is indeed due to ſuch Sins as 
are here Inſerred in the Office. 


8 * Sparrow's Rationale, 
COMMISSIONERS for receiving Publick 
Accompts. See 7 1 ſe 5 
. COMMONS 


at Rome, and carry d it on to a grear Expence, for he 
undermin'd the Hills upon which he Ciry ſtood, and 
left only Arches to ſecure the ſtanding of the Houſes, 
and divided his Commpn- ſhore into three Channels, 
Afterwards, when the Town was taken and burnt, by 
he Gauls; the Romays were not exact in keeping to 
their old Streets and Wards when they rebuilt it, 
which made ſome confuſion in the Uſe of the Com- 
mon-{hore : However, Tarquin s Conveyance ftood 
firm for eight hundred Years together, till Pliy's 


time, who takes notice that 4grippa, in his EÆdileſbip, | 


made ſeven little Rivers meet in the Common-ſhore, 


which not only carry'd off all the Scaven 


Fort to be built. In 1656, rhis Town was beſieg d, | like a Torrent, bur likewiſe made the City —— 
and taken by che Durch, After a very brave Defence, und 


tho the Portugueſe were under great extremity of Fa- 
mine and diſadvantage of Members * Baldzus's 
Deſcriprion of rhe Coaſts of Malabar, Coromandel, Scc. 
COLUM NA, or Coumma, a City upon the Ri- 
ver M'ſca, near its confluence with the Occa, in che 
Dutchy of Moſcus ; tis ſituate ſixty Miles South-Eaſt 
from Moſcow.” *Tis a conſiderable City, encompaſs d 
with a Wall, and dignify'd with an Epiſcopal See. 
. COMM ANDIN (Frederick) was 
from a Noble Family, and born at Urbin in Italy in 
the XVIth Gentury. He was a great Mathematician, 
and a good Grzcian, which latter Accompliſhmenr 
Jualify'd him for Tranſlating the Greek MarNematick 
Authors into Larin, which' 8 did to a Conſiderable 
umber. Francs Maria; Duke 'bf Urbin, who un- 
derſtood this part of Learfiing, Was a very kind Pa- 
mon to him. .Commandin died in 1575, being Sixty 
hx Ti ive him a 


tells us, that the Cenſars hir'd 


Sr 

und. This Common-ſhore was ſo. large, 
that a full Cart-load of Hay might drive through ir, 
being as wide as the Gates of a Town, and built with 
Free · ſtone according to rhe Rules of Architecture: 
Marlianus, who meaſur d it, affirms it ſeyenreen Foot 
broad, and no leſs in heighth. And here, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrength they were built with, we read 
they ſeveral times wanted 1 Thus Livy 


eople to cleanſe the 
Common: ſnore under Mount Aventine, and to make 


2 new one in other places where there was occaſion. 
How expenſive this Work was ſome time, we may 


learn from C. Aquilius, in Dionyfins Halicarnaſſeus : The 
Town, ſays he, having neglected to clear the Falſe e of 
the Common-Shores, the Cenſors were forc'd to fon 4 


thouſand Talents to ſet Things to Rights again. Caſſio- 
dorus tells us, that — the $o. Rome was ſo fa- 
mous, that it was amazing to look on, and ſeem d ro 


ceed the moſt conſiderable Structures in other Cities: 
* IM Ce Dees 


61. Bayle | 


not Ancient, is a very fignificant Penitential Service, 


to be pronounc'd after theſe Cur- 


Ne. f 5 1 
ORE, Publick Under - ground 

to carry off the Dirt and Offenfiveneſs of 

a Town. Tarquinius Priſcus began the Comitnon-ſhore. 


1 
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Upon his account, the Romays were particularly fa- 
8 2 chree chings, which were neglected by the 
Greeks, i.e, for their Roads, rheir 4 uædutts, and 
Commion- Shores. The Cenſors had the perviſing of 
theſe Common- Shores at firſt, but afterwards Auguſtus 
appointed particular Officers to take care of them. 
* Dion. Halicarn. Lib. 3. Plin. Lib. 36. 1 13. Bar- 
thol. Marlian. Lib. 3. cap. 18. Liv. I. cap. 5656. 
COMMUNION: So the Holy Euchariſt is 
call d, 1 Cor. 10. becauſe, 7 other Reaſons, as 
Pachymerus obſerves, In the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, 
all the Chriſtians that were Qualify d, us d to partake 
or communicate in the Myſteries of rhe Lord's Supper: 
Bur, afterwards, when the fervours of Chriſtianity 
abated, the People were much leſs frequent at the 
Communion, as St. Chiyſaſtome, Caſſian, and others of 
the Fathers complain; ſo that that which was firſt 
call'd the Communion, was afterwards almoſt a Sight, 
for the unuſualn&s of it. Farther, The Clergy ha- 
ving a place in the Churches diſtinct from the People, 
Ne being reckon'd of another Claſs, Communion was 
conſequently diſtinguiſh'd into Clerical and Laical; to 
which latter, the Clergy were degraded upon their 
Misbehaviour. Thus in St. Cyprian, Epiſt. 52. Tro- 
phimw is admitted to Lay CON bur not al- 
low'd to appear in the Prieſts Stall. And, in the 
Apoſtles Canons, a Prieſt that dwells in a foreign 
Pariſh withour Leave from his Biſhop, is condemn'd ro 
Lay-Communion. As to the Communion or Holy 
Euchariſt, 7»/tin Martyr tells us, the Deacons us d to 
diſtribute it to the People, and ſom<times carry it to 
thoſe that were Abſent. Tertullian in his time obſerves, 
that the People receiv'd the Conſecrated Elements non 
de aliorum quam de Prieſidentium manu, i.e. only from 
the Hands of the Biſhop, or ſome of the Clergy. 
When the Biſhop was preſent, he took the Commu- 
nion himſelf firſt, chen he gave it to the Prieſts, then 
to the Deacons and other Clerks z after them, to the 
Aſceticks or Monks, to the Deaconeſſes, ro the Vir- 
gins, to Children, and laſt of all to rhe People. To 
ſhorten this Service, which was always very long, 
many of the Prieſts aſſiſted in the diſtributing the Bo- 
dy of our Lord, and many of che Deacons in Admini- 
ſtring the Cup. And to avoid confuſion, the Prieſts 
and 8 carry'd the Communion walking through 
the Ranks of the People, in the ſame Order as they 
had before receiv d the Offerings, none of the Commu- 
nicants ſtirring our of their place. The Men receiv d 
the Body of Jeſus Chriſt in their Hands, and the Wo- 
men in pieces of Linen, made on purpoſe for that Uſe. 
The Crumbs and Fragments that were left of the Eu- 
chariſt they gave to little Children, and the reſt of 
the Bread Offer d, but not Conſecrated, was diſtri- 
bured to thoſe that did not Communicate: And from 
hence came the Pans Benedictus, or the Bleſſed Bread. 
During the Communion they ſung a Eſalm, of which 
we have now nothing left but the Anthem. Their 


Prayers before Conſecration were much longer than | 


now, as ap from che Oriental Liturgies. The 
Church of Rome has retain d r of chis Form 
but the Eſſentials. This Canon of the Maſs, as tis 
call'd, was formerly an Abridgment of rhe Hiſtory of 
Religion, praiſing God for the Creation of the World, 
for Reſtoring it after the Deluge, for the Calling of 
Ab abam, for the ſpecial Favours vouchſaf d the Chil- 
dren of 1/rae/ ; and, laſtly, for rhe Incarnation of Our 
Saviour, and the Redemption of Mankind. 

Farther, There was among the Ancients a Commu- 
nio Peregrine, or a Right of Communion given by 
Communicatory Letters to thoſe upon their I ravels : 
Thus, for the purpoſe, When a Biſhop travell'd into 
another Dioceſs, with Teſtimonials from his Metropo- 


| ceſſary to ger him Diſpatch d without bringing 


was permitted to ſit and communicate with che Bi- 
ſhops, but not to execute any part of his Epiſcopal 
Function. This penalty was put upon Baſſians and 
Stephanus, who ſeliz d the See of Epheſus contrary to 
the Canons, as appears by the Council of Chalcedon 
AR. 11, 12. from whence it follows, that this Cen. 
ſure was leſs than the Penalty of* Lay-Communion, for 
by this latter, the Clergy were Degraded for their 
Life-time, but by the other, a way was left epen to 
recover their Dignity upon their Reformation, as we 
may learn from the ſecond Canon of the Council of 
Agatha or Agde. * Chryſeſt. Hom. 3, in Ep. ad Eph, 
Hom. 17. in Ep. ad Hebr, Du Freſne Gloſſar. Fleui )s 
Manners of the Chriſtians. Hoffman, &c. 
COMPACTATA : So the four Articles, gran- 
red to the Huſſites, were call'd. They were granted 
by the Council of Bafi/, and Sigiſinond the Emperor, 
upon the Bohemians Submiſſion to him. Theſe Arti. 
cles the Emperor publiſh in Latin, High Dutch, and 
the Sc/avonian Language; and beſides, had the follow 
ing Sentence Engrav'd upon Marble in Gold Letters 
The Bohemians communicating under both the Spec ie, of 
Bread and Vine, are Genuine and Orthodox Sens of the 
Catholick Church. * Lætus Hiſt. Bohem. Hoffman. 
COMPANY (The E/-Inaia) See INDIES. 
COMPASS, a Box fixt upon four Pegs, in which 
there is a Needle touch'd with a Load-ſfone, with x 
Paper Roſe upon it divided into two and thirty Winds. 
This Inſtrument is the Guide for Mariners to Steer by. 
Some Writers give the Invention of the Compaſs to 
one Flavio, born at Melf; in the Kingdom of Naples 
in the beginning of the XIVth Century; but the 
Compaſs being mention'd by Authors before this time 
F/avio's Skill in this Matter can pals for no more than 
2 Improvement. * Mezerai's Reign of Philip the 
air, | 
COMPOSTELLA, an American Town on the 
Weſtern- ſide of the Continent ; it ſtands about one 
and twenty Leagues 2 in the Country than Santa 
Pecaque, which latter ſtands upon the River St. 74g, 
lying in the Northern Latitude of two and twenty De- 
grees, fifteen Minutes. Compoſtella is the moſt conſi- 
derable Town of all this part of the Kingdom of Mex- 
ico, There are famous Silver-Mines about five or fix 
Leagues from Santa Pecaque, where, tis ſaid, the In- 
habitants of Compoſtela employ ſome hundreds of Slaves, 
The Silver here, and all over the Kingdom of Mexice, 
is reputed finer and richer in proportion than that of 
Potoſi, tho the Ore is not found in ſuch plentiful 
quantities. Dampzer, Vol. I. cap. 9. 
CONCINTI /Concize) commonly known by the 
Name of the Mareſchal d Ancre, abus d the Favour of 
the Queen Mother Mary de Medicy, to that degree, 
that, to put a ſtop to his Ambition, twas 2 ne- 
im t 
his Trial. The reaſon of this extraordinary Proceed- 
ing, was becauſe it was very dangerous to Proſecute 
him in Form of Law; which alone, may be ſufficient 
to convince the World he was a very ill Man, for 
had not his Intereſt been much roo big for a Subject, 
he could not have made Juſtice impracticable. He 
was born at Florence, where his Father had rais d him- 
ſelf from a Publick Notary to be Secretary of Stare. 
Young Concini came into France in the Train of Mary 
de Medicy, Queen to Henry the Great, and was, ar 
firft, no more than a private Gentleman belonging to 
this Princeſs, but afterwards he was made Maſter of 
the Horſe to her, and rais d himſelf to very unexpected 
Poſts by the Intereſt of a Gentlewoman he marry d 
that belong d to the Queen. Soon after the Death of 
Henry IV. he bought the Marquiſate 4 Ancre. He 
was Governor of Amiens, of Peronne, Roic, and Mon- 


litan, he was not 277 8 admitted to Execute his 
Office, but being veatec 


at the upper-end of the chamber, and afterwards Mareſchal of Fance. He 
Chancel, or Pricſts Appartment, he recciv'd the Com- endeavour d to ger the Government of Picar#, but, 
munion from che Hands of the Biſhop of the Dioceſs; the Duke de Lengueville having the choice of this Pro- 
which Cultom was likewiſe practis d with reſpect to vince, and Normandy, accepted Picard). And thus, 
Prieſts and Deacons that were Strangers. They were the Mareſchal d' Ancre was diſappointed of his Pro- 
allow'd to fit in the Chancel with the Clergy, bur not | vince,. and likewiſe forc'd to Reſign rhe Government 
to Oſhciate. Afterwards, ſomething like this Pere- of Amiens to that Duke: However, the Mareſchal 
eiu Communio, or Strangers-Communion, was In- had the Satisfaction of having the Government of 
gicted as a Puniſhment, 7. e. When the Government | Normandy beſtow'd upon him; and here he fortify d 
<4 a Biſhop's Dioceſs was taken from him, and nothing | Quiebeyf, notwithſtanding the Prohibition of the 
bu rhe Title and Quality left him, in this Caſe he Parliament. He likewiſe got the Government of Pont 


didier. He was likewiſe firſt Gentleman of the Bed- 


de 
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de F Arche, and endeavour'd to get the ſame Command 
in Havre de Grace. In fine, twas very apparent his 


' Deſign was to bring the whole Realm to his Devotion, 


aſtical Benefices, given toche King by the Pape and 


Council, was a,great Prerogative tis true, but then 


there was nothing new in't, for, as ic ars by the 


for he remov'd Perſons of the greateſt Abilities from Hi 


the King's Council, and put hig on Creatures in their 
room. He made himſelf Maſter of the Publick 
Treaſure, diſpos'd of Offices of Honour, Truſt and 
Profit, procur'd himſelf Friends in the Army, and in 
great Towns, and affrighten'd People from oppoſing 
his Faction, by fevenging himſelf deeply upon ſuch as 


« ſtory of Grego | of Tours, the Kings of France us d 
to Nominate to wa e He likewiſe took notice, 
chat in England the King nam' d a Perſon for Bifhop to 
the Pope, Which Was alſo practis d in Scotland and 
Spain. Laſtly, he obſerv'd, That the Right or Cuſtom 
at leaſt of ſupplying vacant Sees, was different at one 
time from what it was at another: Firſt (as he 


haviour but by knocking him on the Head. A Com- 


the Streets, and Inſulted him with all imaginable] which pretende 


the Pragmatickh Sanction. February 5. in 1516, the 


_ of Cardinals themſe 


appear'd againſt him. And having carry d his Inte- tended) rhe Sees were fill'd-only by the Pope, 4 — 
reſt and Grandeur to ſuch a criminal Exceſs, there] wards the Princes, Clergy and People; had their turns. 
was no Expedient to check his Ambition and Misbe- Then che Prince choſe alone; then the Election fell 
8 m on 1 E to che Body of rhe Clergy excluſive of che Laity, and 
miſſion for this purpoſe being given to Vitri, one of at another time the Elections were confin'd to the re- 
the Captains of the Guard du Corps, was executed upon ſpeckive Chapters. Some Authors have aſſerted, that 
the Draw-Bridge, by as, og Piſtols at the Ma- the Chancellor du Pratt, Cardinal and Pope's Legate 
reſchal, April 24. 1617. The day after, the Mob in France, E pions to deſtroy the Memory and 
digging up his Body, which was Bury d in the Church] Records of the Privileges of the Ga/icon Church, 
of St Germain de I Auxerrois, they dragg d it about ſuaded the King to command all thoſe Churches, 
| X d to any Privilege of electing their 
Signs of Contempt and Averſion. The Parliament] Prelates, ro bring in their reſpective Charters at a day 
proceeded to Attaint him, declaring him guilty 1 prefixt, which being accordingly done, the Cardinal 
High Treaſon. They likewiſe condemn'd his Lady Legate threw em all into che Fire. In 1564, Pope 
to loſe her Head, and Degraded their Iſſue into Pea-| Piu IV. ſent ſeveral Bulls to Charles IX. by vertue of - 
ſantry. The Inſolence of this Man, ſays Monfieur | which, he ſuſpended and took away the Right which 
bey e, is a fad Example, how fatal Srrangers are ſeveral Churches and Monaſteries had to ele@ their 
ſometimes to that Kingdom, their Queens, for the | Prelates, and impower d the King to Neminate to 
moſt parr, being over Indulgent to their own Country- theſe Promotions in che Iſle of France, Dauphine, Pro- 
men: Bur what was to be done in the caſe, continues vence and Bretannie. The French Clergy, at their 
Monſieur Bayle, was the King to be always a Slave ro | Aſſembly in 1579, petition d King Henry III. to re- 
a little Florentine 2 Was it nor ſtooping to a Meanneſs, | vive the Pragmatich Sanction, which Addreſs was re- 
to cringe to ſuch an Idol of a Favourite, when he had | peared in 1 585, but they could not carry it againſt the 
reaſon to hare him in his Heart? And therefore, tis Concordat- * Pinſſon Pragmatica Santtio. Maimbourg 
ſomewhat ſurprizing ro find the Mareſchal d Eſtree] Hiſt. du Pontificat. d S. Gr 8 


; | a | egoire le Grand. Duarenus de 
ſpeak ſo favourably of the Miſcarriages of the Mareſ- Sacrs Eccleſie Beneficiis. See Morery, Vol. I, 
chal d Ancre : For Count Alexander Roncoveri, anTta-| CONCORDIA: So the Lutherans call d a Book 


lian Author, who publiſh'd the Hiſtory of Lewis XIII | of theirs, in which they explain d the Articles of their 
at Lyons in 1691, is more plain with rhe Mareſchal's| Religion more at large; concerning which, the Hiſto- 
Life, and does not fall into that exceſs of partialiry.| rian Letus gives che followi 
Monſieur d Beauvaiſe-Nangs likewiſe, who was very | Death of Melancthon, 
well acquainted with the Court of Lewis XIII. is ſo |cobus Andreas, Matheius Flacius, and ſome others, in- 
far from taking off the Blemiſhes of Concini's Cha- trodue d the Doctrine of the Ubiquity, or Omni 


racter, chat he rather confirms the Reports of Com- ſence of our Sauiour s Body, in the Year 1560. This 


mon Fame concerning him. * Le Grain Delade de| with ſome other of their Tenents, being oppos d by 
Louis XIII. · Beauvaiſe-Nangis Hiſtoire des Favouris Fran- the Univerſities of Wittemburg and Leipfick, there 
coir. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor; I _ | was a Conference held firſt ar Aldenbingh in 1568, and 
CONCORD AJ, a Treaty concluded between] another afterwards at Dreſden, but both to no pur- 
King Francs I. and Pope Leo X. for the Aboliſhing| poſe : They had a third Meeting therefore at Torgerer, 
ie | where the Flacian Lutherans being the Majority, they 

King Order'd the Concordat ſhould be Regiſter d by] drew up their Formula Concordie, or Articles Agree- 
the e Paris, This Order was ſtrongly op-] ment, the Divines being oblig d to Subſeribe em 
pos d by the Parliament, the Clergy, and che Uni-] under the penalty of being Impriſon d or Banifd/; 
verſity, however it was comply d with ar laſt 2 a and here Melan&bon's Writings were condemn d, at an 
Proteſtarion, The Reaſons of the Parliament's Op-] Aſſembly held in 1576. Ar laſt, relaxing ſome what 
poſition, was becauſe there were, as they alledg towards Moderation, there was a Body of Articles 
three things of dangerous conſequence int: The firſt drawn up in the Monaſtery of Bergen, by Smidelinus, 
was the Proviſions of Elective Dignities ; the ſecond | Myſculus, Selneccerus, Chenmitius, Chytreus and Corne- 
was the calling of the e Cauſes to Nome; and rus, by virtue of which, thoſe Proteſtant Churches 
the third, was the rating Benefices in their Proviſions at which diſſented from this Confeſſion were condemm d. 


their true value. As to the firſt point, 7 1 85 This Cenſure was diſtik'd by ſeveral Proteſtant Prin- 
e ap- 


tain d that the taking away Elections from th ces, and Frederick, King of Denmark, threaten d his 
teys, and Nominating to Biſhopricks, was prejudicial Subjects with Banifhment chat ſhould Subſcribe it; 
to che Rights and Privileges of the K 1 ; and however, it was not long before theſe Articles of 
thar Vacancies, in the Court af Rome, were contrary] Agreement were generally receiv d by the Lutherans. 
to Common Right, and the Ordinances of ben Bangs Latus in Compend. Hiſt, Univerſ. Hoffman. 

As to che ſecond point, They alledg'd chat moſt of the CONFEDERATES. See WAR (SOCIAL) 
Cauſes relating to Eccleſiaſtical referments, would CONFESSION, in Greek i,, tis men- 


from henceforth be Try at Rome, contrary to the] rion'd by St. Cyprian, and other Fathers, as an Act of 


ancient Cuſtom of che Kingdom; according to which, Penance, by which thoſe, which bad fallen away in 
the Diſputes relating to Bithopricks, Abbies, and even Eerſecution, made a Publick Confeſſion of cheir 
| Tves, were Examin'd and Decided Cine, Thus St. Cyprien, Lib, 3. Ep. 14. They proceed 
in Fance, either by the ordinary Judges, or by Dele-| regalarh, ſays he, in their Penance, and according to the 


gations extraordinary. As to che third point, They | Rules of Diſcipline they come to Confeſſion, and are ad- 


emonſtrated, that the mention of che true Value mitted to Communion, by the Impoſit iam of the Hands of 
was deſignd to raiſe rhe Revenue of che Anmnates.||the Biſho and Clergy: Where deſcribing the Order of 
On the other fide, the Chancellor du Prat Argued for Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, he calls that external part of 
the King, that the Cofcordat was grounded upon very Repentance Exhomologeſis which lay in Confeſſion. 
weighty Reaſons ; That if it had not been concluded, || Here be complains, chat ſome of the 'Lips'd were ad- 
che Progmatich Santion would nevertheleſs have been mitted ro Communion before they had aſs d through 
made 101d by the Council of Lateran, and that by |the Forms and Stages of Penance, before they had 
this means, the Pope would have had more Power | made their Confeſlion, or receiv d Impoſition of Hands 
than is given him by the Concordat. He added, Thar from the Biſnop. It was then the Cuſtom, not only 
the Privilege of Nominating to the greater Eccleſi- |to confeſs Sins of Notoriety, and Publick Ro 


ing account. After che 
ſays he, Fobannes Brent ius, Fa- 


Humil. 2. in Pſalm 37. 


to the ancient Diſcipline, to prevent the Lai from] man. 
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ſuck #5 xenvuncing our Saviour, they confels'd.the ve-[ queſt, * Concy). Eliber. . de Lapji, 
'ry Intenrions of ſuch a Crime, cho they did 88. eh g .. Flewy's Manners of the Chriſtians, 8. 2 

Sumi t. This chey discover d firſt ws rhe Biſhops or] CONRADE, Son of Thiemon, created Marqueſs 
'Priefts, and When theſe thought i expedicat, _—_— Mims, by the Emperor Henry IV. but was barr d 
fubtnitted to a Publick Humiliation and Penance, ar [rhe Government belonging to this Title by the Bohe. 
Gere 'reconcil'd in rhe Face of the Church. This rt: However, he was confirm d in his Monour by 


: 


: Gren in his Book d Lane, calls Exhomnologefis] Lorharime the Emperor in 1126, and made Marque 
cn doing Penance fo Thonughts, ichſof Laſs in the Year 1136, after the Death of hi 


was recommended by Terruliah with reſpect to other Coulin Ebert. * Hoffman, 

fins'of a deep Ke tho repenred of 8 actual] CON NAD E Younger Son of Berthold II. Duke 
commitfion : Theſe Terrnlian adviſes the Chriſtians tof of Zeringia, ſucceeded his Brother Berthold III. in 
conte boch to Priefts and People, that they might be] the Dukedom, Anne 1122. He likewiſe overn'd 
Abfolv'd from ſuch a criminal Intention in the fac of Burgundy as the Emperor's Vice-Roy, which makes 
the Church; and leaſt the Penitents, in laying open ſome Aurhors call him King of Arles. Tis true, he 
their Conſciences, might expoſe themſelves and Reli-| did ſomething rowards deſerving the Title, for when 
gion to rhe Raillery of profane Perſons, *rwas refert df Rainaldus Invaded thoſe Territories, he defeated him, 
. the Diſcretion of the Biſhop or Prieſt, Whether] and took him Priſoner. This Conrade afterwards re- 


_ thoſe Sins which had been privately confeſs'd, ſhould] belling upon the Emperor, had ſome of his beſt Towns 


be made'publick or nor; as wetnay learn from Origen, | taken from him, and was forcd into a Submiſſion. 

| For theſe private Confeſſions, He died in 1152, leaving Iffie Gotbefred, Earl of Ly. 

there was in the Eaſtern Churches, particularly ar| ce/burgh and Namure; and Rodoiphus Biſhop of Lege, 

Conſtantinople, a Prieſt 3. the Biſhop, call'd] and elected Archbiſhop of Menez, tho Conrade Count 
| Pent Oftice, 1ays 


a Penitentiary : This ocrates, was added Palatine wreſted that romotion from him. Hoff 


going over to the Novarians, who had no fuch Piſei. CONRAD E, Younger Son of Caſmmir King of 
pline as publick Penance. This private acknowledg-| Poland, and Brother of King Leſcus nam d the Mhite: 


ment to the Prieft, was in order ro a publick Humi- This Conrade had a Diſpute with Herry the Bearded, 


if ir was thought neceſfary, that by ſuch me- Prince of 7/rati//aw, about the Guardianthip of his 
of Mortificarion, ethers might be deterr'd from 8 Boleſlaus call'd the Chaſte. This difference 
being guilry of che like Crimes; but when Ne#arius Imbroiling che Government, the Tartars took hold of 
was Archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, a Lady being en-| the opportunity, and making an Incurſion into the 
joyh'd private Penance; and happening to be De- Country, defeated the Poles and Silefians at Lignitz 
bauch d in the Church where ſhe was order d to _ with great ſlaughter, and forc'd the King to retire in- 
form it, this Office of a Penitentiary was ſappreſsd at to Hungary. After that, he diſputed for the Sovereign- 
Conſtantinople, and the Precedent follow'd in the reſt| ty with Bole/aus Calvus, but being too ſevere in his 
of the Eaſtern Churches. However, twas ftill che] Diſcipline and Management, he loſt his point: How- 
Cuſtom, amongſt the Weſtern Chriſtians, to confeſs ever, he did not give over diſturbing the Poles till his 
rhoſe groſſer faults rhey were conſcious of to a Peni- Death, which happen'd in 1247. This Conrade, to 
#extiary Prieſt, and if the Scandal of che Fact, or the |defend himſelf againſt the Pruſians and Litbuanians, 
Edificarion of che Church requir'd it, to fubmir to a |call'd in the Aſſiſtance of the Knights of the Trutonicſ 
Courſe of Penance, and be publickly Abſoly'd. Af- Order, Articling with them, that whatever they 
rerwards, when the Diſcipline of rhe Church was in could take from the Infidels ſhould be their own. This 


' irs Declenſion, the Confeſſor or Penitenti ary was for- Princes Father ſettled the Provinces of Cujavia and 


bidder to diſcover a Confeſſion (De Per. Dif. 6. S. Naſſevia upon him; and thus, his Eldeſt Son Caſimir, 
cerdos.) And whereas St. Auguſtine makes a diſtinction the Head of che Branch of Lenez, held Cujavia and 
berween Sins of Preſumption and Flaming Guilt, from Lentz. His ſecond: Son Ziemovitus began the Maſſs- 
thoſe of Subreption and daily Infirmity, making the vi Line; and his third Son Mici/laus, being a ve 
former only neceſſary to be confeſs'd to their Spiritual Oppreſſiye Prince, is ſaid to have been eaten up with 
Guides, Innocent TIL enjoyns Confeffion of all fort of Rats, ee by an exemplary, and almoſt mi- 
Sins without exception, and that they ſhould be rela- raculous Vengeance. Hoffman. 
red with the circumſtances belonging to em. And as] CONRAD E, call d Loripes, or Splay-foor, Son of 
for Prieſts who receive ſuch Confeffons, they are ob- chat Ladiſiaus King of Poland that was Expell d by his 
lig d to Secrecy in every queef under the penalty Brothers, and forc'd to fly imo Si: This Conrade 
of being Degraded, and conſin d to perpetual Pe- held hay 7 3 bis Line either fail d in himſelf, or in 
nanee in a Monaſtery, (See Concil. Lateran, Anno 1215. [his Son Mieſco, bur his Brothers Boleflaus and Miciſſaus 
Can 21.) And tho all the Doctors of rhe Church of were Dukes of S:l:fia, the firſt of the Lower, and the 
Rome, have not been perfeftly agreed about the extent have of the Up Han. 
and circumſtances of this Auricular Confeſſion, yer] CONRA I Son of Henry call'd Long Beard, 
when Peter of Exeter, Diviniry-Profeſſor at Salaman-|Duke of Lower Silefia, and Son of Boleflaus above- 
ca; Aﬀerted that Confeſſion of every Sin in particular mention d: This Conrade held the Principality of Sa- 
was | oily 4 Decree of 'the Univerſal Church, an not of 155 He made War 2 his Brothers, and was 
Divine Nix he, his Aſſertion was condemm d as Here: Hlrd ar laſt by a fall from. his Horſe. His Brother 
tical in the Council of Alcala, Anno 1 479 Which] Henry, calld the Pious, was flain by the Tartars in the 
Cenſure was 'confirm'd by Pope Sixtus V. So- famous Battel near Lignitz, in 1241; and from this 
crates Hiſtor. Ecel. lib. 3. enp. 19. Soxomen, lib. J. gap. Prince, not to mention his other Iſſue by Anne of Bo- 
26. Nitephorus Calfiftus, Hiſtor. Ecel. lib. 12. cap. 28. bee, was deſcended ldi „ 
Forbeſmis Inſtruct. Hiftorico-Theolog.” lib. 12. cap. 3. C O NRADE, who was poſſeſs d of the Principa- 
Hoffman, oO © lIlity of Glogaw ; his Elder Brother Hemy having the 
- CONFESSOR, was, in the Primitive Times, a Government of Z/ratiſlaw, and Boleſlaus his ſecond 
Name given to thoſe Chriſtians who had undergone Brother that of Lignitz. "This Conrade was ar firſt de- 
pact ork bn their Religion, and generally to, all [ign'd for à Churchman, and particularly for che Bi- 
thoſe 'who had made a publick Confellion of rheir |ſhoprick of Bamberg; but 1 by the Aſ⸗ 
Faith before the Heathen Judges, Theſe Confeſlors |fiſtance of Premiſiaus of Poſnania, whoſe Siſter he 
had great Reſ paid em ever after, ant were ofren |marry'd, and by the Biſhop of Wratiſiaw's Intereſt, he 
r d ro Holy Orders for their Oonſtaney. The got poſſeſſion o the Principalities of Glogaw, Croſſen, 
wereſt and Reputation of cheſe Confefſors” was ſo [Sagan and Frawenſtad. He happen d to take both his 
ber inchoChurch, eſpecially when rhey- were In- |Brochers Prifoners in the Diſpure between em, but 
priſon for Religion, chat at their Inſtance, or Ler-|Enlarg'd em upon Ranſom. He engag d in a War 
ters of Recommendarion ſent to che Biſhop,” the Lapfi with tis Nephew Hemy of Lignitz, for the Dominions 
were frequently admitted to Commun Ire rhey |of Henry of Mie above-mention'd ; bur this War 
had perform d their Penatice : This Indulgence Sr. Cy- was pot Very fortunate, in the event, to Conrade, till 
prian complains ↄf as deſtructive of Diſcipline, and ſat laſt his Nephew being betray d by one of his Cour- 
tangerow inthe Conſequepe, and therefor reli, ters, an brought Priſoner 0 Lain. H created Nm fe 
| a” 
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barbarouſly in Priſon, that he died under the Uſage, 
taking O!/nay, and ſome other Places of his Domi- 
nions, from him; part of which he reſtor d to his 
Children. However, it muſt be ſaid his Principality 
was much Improv d under his Government, a great 
many Germans ſettling there. He died Anno 1289, 
having eighteen Years before reſign'd his Dominions 
to his Sons; one of which | 
CONRADE, Duke of S:-1navia and Fav:row, 
who being deſignd for the Archbifhoprick of Saltspu g, 
and refuſing that Promotion becauſe he could not find 
any of his Country Strong Beer there, he was confin d 
by his Brother for an Innocent; but being Reſcu'd by 
the Steinavians, he granted em a great many Privi- 
leges, and died in 1304. * Cromer, lib. ro. Hoff- 


iN, ; 
CONRADE I. Younger Son to Jen call'd the 
fu, and Nephew ro Corrade above-mentiond, 
yaind rhe poſſeſſion of O!ſnay, Steincvia and Javeraw, 
and began the Branch of the O'ſnay-Steinavian Line. 
Bo/eſlaus of Lignitz, being deſirous to recover what 
was taken from his Father, attacking this Conrade in 
1320, diftreſs'd him ro that degree, that ar laſt he 
was forc'd to ſell his Wardrobe. This low Condition 
made B-leflaus leave him Molavia or Mila, out of meer 
pity : But afterwards, this Prince growing Expenfive 
and Prodigal, reſtor d O!ſnay, and ſeveral other Pla- 
ces, to Conrad, which had been morrgag'd to him. 
ohman. | | 
CONRADE III. of che Family laſt mention'd, 
was Fldeſt Son of Comrade II. he was call'd the Y/:re 
or the Elder, and was taken by rhe Pzles in rhe Pruſſian 
War, Anno 1410. He oppos'd the Hiſſites in 1431, 
put far Cown before N:mpr?2 to no purpoſe. In the 
Year 1442, he joynd the P«:!1j-2 Moſs-Troopers that 
harraſs'd Si He was taken Priſoner by his Bro- 
rher the Biſhop of Muti] in 1444, and following 
ms old Trade upon his Enlargement, he was taken 
with his Wife, by the Aſſiſtance of the States of Szlefia, 


his Son Corrado being concern'd in ſeizing him: And | 


thus being a Priſoner, he was forc'd ro refign his Prin- 
cipality, and died a private Perſon at Wrati/law in 
1451. * Hoffman. 5 N 
CONR ADE IV. call'd the White and the Fun- 
ger, ſucceeded his Father Conrade III. and after rhe 
Death of his Younger Brother Conrade, call'd the Black 
and the Burger, the Territoriess of Xa fell ro him; 
this happen d in 1465. Now Conrade, with his Bro- 
ther's Widow, joyning the King of Bohemin's Forces 
againſt Matthias King of Hungary, being at laſt. appre- 
henſive of the event, offer d to fell his Principality ro 
the Saxons, but Matthias laying down the Money for 
the Purchaſe, made the People ſwear the Oath of Al- 
legiance ro him, but lefr the Adminiſtration in rhe 
hands of Prince Conrade ; however, this Conrade was 
afterwards Outed by Matthias's Generals, under pre- 
tence of his having Aſſiſted Fohn Prince of Sagan. Af- 
ter this Misfortune, Conrade had a Grant of Olſnay 
from King Ladiſiaus, where he govern'd rill his Death, 
which happen'd in the Year 1492, his Family failing 
in him. Hoffman. | 
CONSECRATION of Churches : The man- 
ner of Conſecrating Churches before the Reformation 
was as follows. All Perſons, excepting the Deacon, 
being put out of the Church, the Biſhop ſtanding be- 
fore the Door conſecrates Holy Mater, mixing it with 
Salt: In the mean time, twelve Torches being lighted 
within, before twelve Croſſes painted on the Walls, 
the Biſhop, with the Clergy and People following him, 
walks thrice about the outſide of the Church, and 
with a Branch of Hyſſop, ſprinkles the Walls with 
oh Hates, and, at every time as he paſſes by the 
Door, ftrikes the Threſhold with bis Croſier, pro- 
10uncing theſe words, Tollite Portas, &c. the Deacon 
within rep'ying, Qu eſt iſte Rex Glorie ; to whom the 
B.ſhop anſwers, Dominus Fortis, &c. And the third 
time of the Proceſſion, the Door being unbolted, he 
wers with a few of his Officers, the Clergy and 
People ſtanding without. Here the Biſhop ſays, Pax 
%% Domui, and reads the Litanies. Afterwards he 
makes a Croſs with Aſhes and Sand upon the Pave- 
ment, upon which the Alphabet is written both in 
Greek and Latin: Then be Conſecrates other Holy 
ute with Salt, Aſhes and Wine, and Anoints the 


CON 


twelve Croſſes painted on the Walls with Chriſm. 

Afterwards the Biſhop proceeds to the Conſecration 
of the Altar,” beginning with this Sentence, Deus in 
Adjutorium meum intende. Then having Conſecrated 
more Water, he makes Croſſes at each corner with 
Holy Mater, and going ſeven times about the Altar, 
ſprinkles it ſeven times with Holy Mater. Then he 


ſprinkles the Church over again, putting the remain- 


der of the Hoh) Mater at the foot of the Altar. This 
being perform'd, four Croſſes are made with Chrihm, 
at the four corners of the Sepulchre, where the Relicts 
are to be Depoſited; which Rs are put into a Ca- 

binet, with three grains of Frankincenſe, and ſo laid 
up in the Sepulchre, and a Tablet pur over em, with 
a Croſs in the middle. After this, the preat Stone 
which covers the Altar is fitted fort, anoinred with 
Oil in five places, and then with un, after the 
ſame manner. There is likewiſe a Crois made at the 
front of the Altar, with Chriſm, and Incenſe is burnt 


upon in five places. And laitly, tis cover'd with 


clean Linen, and the Maſs or Communion celebrated 
1 85 Now, tho as St. Auguſtine rightly obſerves, 
hurches are Dedicated only ro God, yet they com- 
monly carry the Name of ſome Saint, either becauſe 
God was pleas'd ro work a Miracle in ſuch places, at 
the Prayer of ſuch holy Perſons, or becauſe thoſe 
Saints having ſuffer'd Martyrdom for the Chriſtian 
Religion, derived a Regard and Vencration upon the 
places where rhey loſt their Lives. Or, laſtly, The 
Name of a Saint was in ſome meaſure appropriated. 
to a Church, to give the People occaſion ro enquire 
after their Character, and to imirarte their Picty and 
Fortitude. * Durandu Rationale Divin. lib. 1. crop. 6. 
& 7. Aupiſt. lib. 8. & 23. de Civit. Dei. Dugd:ile's 
Warwick ſhire, &c. Hooker's Eccliſ. Pel. Lib. 5. N. 13. 
CONSECRATION, or Dedication of Ani- 
mals: Suetonius, in the Life of Fulius Cæſar, mentions 
a great many Horſes thus Conſecrated by that Gene- 
ral, when he paſt the Rubicon. And Euſtathius, in 
Odyſſ. II. obſerves, That it was cuſtomary amonglt 
the Greeks to Conſecrare whole Herds of Cattel, Fowl, 
eſpecially Geeſe and Peacocks, to their Gods, giving 
theſe Animals their Liberty upon this Ceremony, and 
forbidding all Perſons to touch or moleſt them. Athe- 
næus takes notice, that Fiſh was ſometimes us d with 
the ſame civility, eſpecially thoſe of the moſt palatable 
and reliſhing kind ; and when rhey were thus privi- 
leg d, twas counted a great crime to diſturb em. 
Before the Religious Manumiſſion of theſe Animals, 
they vsd to beftow perfum'd Ointment upon 'em : 
Thus the Women, particularly, us d to ſerve thei Fa- 
vourite Swallows and Sparrows, when they retufn'd 
them their Liberty. Pliny rakes notice that Oct avius 
Anicius's Dolphin was thus handſomly treated, and ſo 
was an Elephant, mention d by Phileſtratus in Apolle- 
niuss Life. lian likewiſe, in his Hiſtory of Animals, 
obſerves, that they ſometimes put a Necklace about 
their Fiſhes neck, before they turnd em looſe to their 
Element. Aeben. Lib. 7. plin. Ep. 33. Lib. 9. 
Alinn. Hiſtor. Anim. Lib. 11. cap. 36. &c, 


CONSECRATION (Magical) was frequem- 
ly practis d among the Romans, it being the cuſtom 
with their Emperors to offer Sacrifices, repeat Charms, 
or diſpoſe of Statues in certain places, imagining that 
theſe Myſterious Aſſiſtances would keep the Barba- 
rians from entering into their Dominions. Thus, for 
Example, Marcus Antoninus endeavour d to fortify 
himſelf againſt the Invaſion of the M.rcomannt : 
For thus Spartian, in the Life of Helicgabalus, informs, 
us, That there was a Report ſpread that Marcus Anto- 
ninus had made uſe of ſome Chaldæans and Magi, who, 
by their Charms and Magical Operations, pretended to kesp 
the Marcomanni firm to the Alliance and Friendſhip of 
the Romans; but when the Emperor Heliogabalus 43K d 
what ſort of Conjuration this was, and which way he mig he 
come by t, his Courtiers pretended to know nerling of the 
matter, for it was generally belicv d be enquir'd after this 
piece of Magich only to diſarm it, and in hopes to renew 
the War. But by the way, This Magical Conſecra- 
tion of Marcus ſeems to have been Counter-charm d 


by ſome body, or at leaſt that the force of it was 


worn ont by time, for the Marcomanni making ano- 


ther Incurſion under the Emperor Aurelian, there was 
occaſion for a freſh Conſecration, to put a ſtop to rhe 
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march of the Barbarians. The Conſecration was made 
in this manner /: Beſides the Charms and Sacrifices 
above-mentigh'd, there was certain Statues Conlecra; 
ted and Bury d in a place which they were pretty weil 
aſſur d the Barbarians would not paſs over; now as 
long as theſe Statues remain d untouch'd and entire, 
the deſign of em was ſecur d. The Greeks call this 
Myſtical Operation . and the Figures thus Conſe- 
crated , as we are inform d from Olympiade- 
rus, who obſerves, that when three of theſe Statues 
were digg d up, in _— of finding Money, in the 
Reign of Conſtantine ; when | 

I ay, in Thrace, that Country was wholly over-run 
by the Goths, Hunns, and Sarmatians, and that IHri- 
cum being depriv'd of theſe Magical Succours, was 
likewiſe miſerably Depopulated. Authors will have 
the Palladium of Troy, and Memron's Vocal Statue, 
to be of this kind. That there was a mighty Signifi- 
cancy in theſe Applications, beſides what was laſt 
mention d from Ohmpiadorus, appears from Vopiſcus in 
the Life of Aurelian; neither was the Remedy made 
uſe of only againſt Humane Attacks, bus likewiſe 
againſt wild Beaſts and Diſeaſes. For this purpoſe 
the Byzantians, being very much annoy d by Storks, 
Apollonius Tyan.eus ſet up chree Marble Storks, magi- 
cally fortify'd, which hinder'd the living ones from 
coming into the Town. Thus Ierzes obſerves, that 
one Laius a Philoſopher clear d the Town of Antioch 
of the Plague, by ſetting up a Magical Statue of Cha- 
ron. From the Greek word Tus, the Arabians 


call'd theſe ſort of Figures Taliſmans. * Salmaſius No 


te ad Vopiſcum, cap. 18. Spartian. in Heliogab. Hoff- 
man. Codinus, | . | 
CONSTABLE, or Comes Stabuli, i. e. Maſter 
of the Horſe to the Emperors. He was call'd I. ib u- 
nus Stabuli, under the Emperors Conſtantine the Great 
and Julian. The Italians, in latter Ages, call d the 
Lieutenanr-General of the Horſe Conſtable ; and ſome- 
times giving this Name to Officers as low as a Cap- 
tain. | | 
As to the Conſtable of England, the Szxons us d to 
call him Heretochius, and afterwards Stallarius: Thus 
 Alfparius is ſaid to be Edward the Confeſſor's Stallarius, 
and Eadnot hus to have held the ſame Office by the ſame 


Stile under King Harold, (Ricared. Monach. Elienſis, 


lib. 2. Florent. Wigorn, An. 1068.) After the Normans 
coming into England, tre word Conſtable was generally 
us'd; and under the Reign of Milliam the Conqueror, 
I Walter Earl of Glocefter is ſaid to be the firſt Conſtable 

in England, his Son Miles being likewiſe made Con- 
ſtable by Maud the Empreſs. This Office was after- 
wards Hereditary in his Family, his Sons Roger, Mal- 
ter, Henry, William and Mabel, ſucceeding him. The 
Earldom of Hereford, and the Conſtable of England's 
Office, was caſt upon Humphrey de Bobun, by marrying 
Margaret their Siſter : Of this Family there were ten 
Conſtables ſucceſſively all Humphreys, except one John, 
whoſe Daughter Eleonora, being left Sole Heir, mar- 
ry'd Thomas of Whodſtock, fixth Son of Edward III. 
who became Conſtable of England in her Right. This 
Thomas, who was Duke of G/cceſter, being afterwards 
murder d, the Conſtable's Office ceas'd to be Here- 
ditary, it being afterwards granted only for Term of 


Life, or Durante Beneplacito. Edward Stafford, Duke 


of Buckingham, was Conſtable of England under 
Henry VII. and being Beheaded in the 13th Year of 
that Prince's Reign, the Kings of England have not 
ſince thought fir to put rhis Office in any Sub ject's 
Hands for any length of Time. The Conflable's Of- 
fice had a great deal of Authority and Juriſdiction int, 


and that nor only in the Field, bur in time of Peace : 


It was ſometimes Oppreſſive to the People, and there- 
fore twas reſtrain'd by Statute in Richard the Second's 
time. Ir was part of the Conſtable's Juriſdiction to 
regulare Trials by Combat, and other Matters rela- 
ting to Buſineſs of the Ficla, either within the King. 
dom or without. He was likewiſe ro determine Dif- 
ferences relating to Chivalry, Heraldry, and Martial 
Affairs, which were not Triable at Common Law. 
By a Patent for Conſtable, granted to the Earl of N- 
vers in the 7th of Edward IV. it appears, among other 
hi that the Conſtables had Power to Try Perſons 


for High-Treaſon. | | 
In France, the Conſtable was immediately next to 


they were thus digg d up, 


the King in the Army, all Barons, Counts, Duke 
of What Quality ſoever, and, in Hort, all the Forces 
both Horſe and Foot, being commanded by him. 


* Ac; / J. Aichæbl. &c, 


| CONSUL : This Office bring buy briefly men- 
tion d in rhe firſt Volume of this Weng I mall 
enlarge a little upont here. To begin: The Con- 
ſuls were choſen in the Comitia Cent iata, and the 
Statutable Age for a Candidate in this Office was 
43 Years ; however, extraordinary Merit procur d 
this Honour for Titus Hlaminius, ws and Pempey, 
before they had reach'd thoſe Years. 

be made Conſul, unleſs he was upon the ſpot at the 
Election; neither was it lawful for any Man to hold 
it two Years together, tho Marius was diſpenc'd 


withal in this cate, vpon the account of the danger 


of the Cimbrick War. "Twas very rare that any May 
was made Conſul twice or thrice, and Marius was the 
only Perſon, that bore the Office ſeven times. Ar 
firſt, none but the Parricians or Nobility were capa- 
ble of being elected, but at laſt the Senate were glad 
to take in the Commonalty, the People having made 
a very formidable Inſurrection. and tugg'd tor the 
point, with a great deal of Violence and Diſorder, in 
the Year of Rome 388 ; in which Year Licius Sextius, 


who Headed the Sedition, was made the firſt Conſul, 


our of the Commonalty. The Pezple being generally 
Gainers in their Conteſt with the Senate, continu'd to 
puſh their point for more Privilege: And in the Year 
of Rome 621, they brought their buſineſs ſo forward, 
as to get an Act thar both the Conſuls ſhould be cho- 
ſen out of the Comm.onalty ; however, for the moſt 
part, a Patrician and a Plebeian were joyn'd together, 
The Power of the Conſuls is deſcrib'd at large in the 
6th Book of Pebius. Tully, in his 3d Book de Ley;- 
bus, ſets it forth more briefly in the words of the Law, 
Regio Imperio duo Sunte, iiq; preenndo Fudicande, Cen- 
ſulende, Prætores, Judices, Conſules Appellanto, wvili- 
tie ſummum jus kabento, nemini Parento, Olli Salus Vi- 
puls Suprema Lex efto, eum Mag tratum niſi intervenc- 
rint decem Anni ne quis capito, &c. Now the Conſuls 
being choſen firſt out of the Nobility, of which the 
Senate conſiſted, to throw the Power between tlie No- 


bility and People more towards a Balance, it was pre- 
vided, by the Valerian Law, that there ſhould lie an 


8 om the Conſuls to the People. I his was the 
firſt Mortification to the Conſulſhip, which after the 
making Tribunes of the People, continued to grow 
leſs and Jeſs. The Ornaments and Equipage of the 
Conſuls were an Ivory Chair or Throne, in which 
they tried Cauſes, Their Robes were likewiſe dg 
with Purple, call'd T-abea, or Furpurea preteata. They 
had hkewiſe twelve Lictors, ſomewhat like our Mace- 
Bearers, who carry'd the Faſces, that is, the Bundle of 
Rods and 4xes,. before each of em, a Month together 
alternatively. Thar Conſul who had the privi ege of 
having theſe Enſigns of Authority carry'd before him 
the firſt Month, having the preference in this point, 
either becauſe of the greater number of his Children, 
or upon the account of his Age, or becauſe he was pro- 
claim'd at the Election before his Partner; he tliat 
had this preference, I ſay, was call'd Conſul Major, or 
Conſul Prior, We are likewiſe to oblerve, that the 
Conſuls us d to be elected upon the 24th of Ottove:, 
but were not to enter upon their Office ti.] the firſt of 
Fanuary following, that ſo, in rhe mean time, the 
People might have leiſure ro examine whether the 
Election was carry'd fairly or nor. Thoſe Conluls 
who held out their Year, were calFd Conſules Honorarii, 
or Ordinarii; but thoſe who either Reſign d their Of- 
fice, were Depos d, or died beforg their time was up, 
or for ſome other reaſon, did not continue a Year in 

the Office, they were call'd Conſules non Ord:narii & 
Suffeti, which Cuſtom ſeems to have begun about rhe 

Year of Rome 708. when C./ar coming to Town, 

threw up his Conſulſhip, and made Q. Fabius, and 

C. Trebonius, Conſuls ; and Fabius happening to die 

in the laſt day of his Office, C. ar ſer up C. Caniniis, 

and made him Conſul for the r:maining hours, which 

made Cicero railly him for his momentary Magiltracy. 

Notwithſtanding theſe Accidents and Mortalities, the 

Years were always reckon'd by the Conſuls that were 

firſt choſen. To conclude : When both the Conſuls 


went into the Field, one of om commanded in Cbief 
one 


0 Man could 
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ent Provition to preyent inconfitency of Orders and 


Reſplutions in the Army: „ Dia, if. 43, Nins 


one days and his Pareper another, which, was 3 pro fe weminijur 2258 7 


lian, lib. 1. cap. 10. Liv), lib. 3. Roſin, Amigz Rom, | 


&c. 74 Fa. © W 
ONSULSHIP (After the) a Form of Dating 
nian the mperor; for under this Prince, the Con- 


ſalar Office was ſuppreſs d the Emperors keeping ir 


olle in their own Hande, and being like Vicellius, a 
* 1 perperual Conſals. For we are to underſtand, 


after the Confulſhip of Baſlius Junior, who held che 


dice without a Partner, in the 14th Year of Fuſti- 
1 Rei „there was no Legal or Quſtomary Con- 
ſal elect b "which made the Date of ( hronology run 
in this manner, Peſt Conſulatum ph unjors, Anno 


1,2, and fo onwards till the 25rh Year, in which 


Juſtinjan died. Upon his Death, the Emperor Juſtin 


5 the Jong” made himſelf Conſul, and kept it ro him- 


ſelf without a Partner for his Life: And then the 
ate of Time run thus, Anno 2, 3, 4, Gc. Conſularus 


Tuſtin. Jun. Aug. or Anno 1+ Poſl-Conſulatum Juſtini, 


an, Solius, as it ſtands in the C hronicon Alexandrinum. 
This Cuſtom was afterwards imitated by Charles the 
Greg, in the Weſt, who, upon his raking the Imperial 


Stile upon him, that he might not fall ſhort of the 
Grandeur of the Conſtantinopolitan Emperors, who al- 


ways had the Conſulſhip among their Titles; for chis 
reaſon; I ſay, Charles the Great, upon his being made 


Emperor, took the Conſular Title, which was like- 


wiſe continu'd upon his Succeſſors, which introduc'd 
the Eaſtern Form of Dating into the Welt, as appears 


from an Epiſtle of Adrien II. to the Biſhop 4#ardus, 


Domino noſtz0 . © « « Auguſto Ludovico... . Anno 19. 
S Poſt Conſulatum ej us, Anno 18. Indift, . where we 


æxre to obſerve, that the Year of the Reign is an Unite 
more thati the Year of the Conſulſhip. Which way 


of Dating was likewiſe 1 in the African Re- 
cords, even before the Reign of Fuſtinian, it being 
not known, at the writing of the Letters or Records, 


Who were then Conſuls, the News of rhe Election at 


Conſtantinople not having then reach'd chat Country ; 
which Cuſtom was afterwards continud there after 


the Alteration made by Fuſtinian. Du Freſne in 


Gloſſar, & in Diſſert. de Inferior, Qui Numiſm. Num. 15. 
Hoſſmen & 

CON | 
the Strymonian-Bay, by ſome cali'd Golfo di Conteſſa. 

| CONVERTS, or Converſi: So they were com- 
monly call'd in Eng/and, who rurn'd Chriſtians from 
Fudaiſm or Mahometaniſm, To encoutage ſuch Con- 
verſions, Matthew Pars, and Matthew of Weſtminſter, 
inform us that King Henry III. built a Houſe in Lon- 
don call'd Domus Converſorum, for thoſe Fews that turn d 
Chriſtians ; where theſe Proſelytes, being oblig d to Regu- 
lar Cuſtoms, had a Houſe to Entertain em, and a hand- 
ſome Retreat and Support for their Lifetime. Upon the 


Erxpulſion of the Fews, in the 51ſt Year of Edw. III. 


this Houſe was turn d into an Office for the ROLLS: 
At firſt, the Kings maintain'd theſe Converts with 
Diet and Cloaths, but when rhey grew numerous, or 
the Exchequer was embarraſs d by the Expence of a 
War, they usd to ſend em off into Monaſteries. 
There is ——— mention of theſe Converts in the 
French Writers, they calld them the 2 they 
had frequently Kings and great Men for their God- 
thers, who us d to ſettle a Maintenance upon em, 
calld Burſa-Bapeigatorum. * Spelman Ghia Du 
Not, ad Foinwille, pag. 112. Hoffman. 
orie See ENGLAND, 

ol IJ. | | 
COOKE (Robert) was born at Begſton in York- 
ire, and enter'd Student at Brazen-Noſe in Oæford in 
1567. He took his Maſter of Arts Degree in 1576, 
about which time he took Holy Orders, and being a 
Perſon of Learning and Character, was made Proctor 
of the Univerſity. Lathe Year 1590, he refign'd his 
Fellowſhip, and retir d to the Vicaridge of Leeds in 
Yorkſhire. This Cooke was well Skill'd in Eccleſiaſtical 
Learning, and particularly happy in diſtinguiſhing the 
genuine Works of the Fachers from thoſe which were 
deumerfeit as appears by a Learned Book written by 
im, Entituled, Cenſurs quorundam Seri ptarum que 


TESS A, a Town in Macedon, ſituate on 


e Freer e 
m im 1porium Kriptu, ſoa” patiiſumum i ire 
675 e a, 12 e G Anne 
2 PENHAG See POLTTY-MASTER, 

PERBERGET, a Town in Gepricia in 
Seder, fifry Miles Weſt from Gevaliae ©. A 
| CORBAN: it was a Solemn Form of Binding to 
a great penalty among the ewe, which, cho very con- 
trary to Charity, was frequently practis d among em. 
For Inſtance: A Man would Bind bim lelk by Vow 
or Execratſon, that he would not afhft, or be any 
way Serviceable to his- Neighbour, his Parents, Sc. 
and thus, ſays Philo, he engages by Oath to be govern d 
by the Barbarity of hu Temper. This En | 
call d Corban by the Fews, and is frequently raken in 
this Senſe in the Miſnaioth, and in Maimonides, and 
is particularly mention d in Marx q. 11. And what 
is thus paſs d under a Vow, is, ſay they, utterly for- 
bidden, or unlawful as Corban, which being conſecra- 
red, muſt not be tonch'd or employ'd to any other 
Uſes. And thus the meaning of the Text (Marth, 
15.5, 6.) is, That when a Father being Indigent, 
Pas ſome N from his Son, the Son anſwers, 
That he is under a Vow not to Relieve his Father, 
and therefore tis out of bis power to do it. Now the 
Phariſces juſtify d the Son in this practice, maintain- 
ing that Children, under ſuch Engagements, were not 


bound ro alliſt their Parents, and by conſequence, as 


our Saviour 8 em, they made the Commendment 
of God of none effeli by their Tradition: For by the Fifth 
Commandment, Children are bound to Honour their 


Poverty is comprehended. Farther, The Senſe in 


which rhe Fathers mon; take the word Corban, 


is a Gift conſecrated to Gd: and thus, ſays Theophylact, 
the covetous Phariſees perſuaded Children to give nothing 
to their Parents, but to conſecrate all to the Temple Trea- 
ſury; and thus they Inſtructed em to tell their neceſſitous 
Parents, that they bad conſecrated their Eſtates to God 


Almighty and therefore. "twas not in their power to ſerve 


them. This latter Expoſition of the word Corban, tho 
paſſable, is nor_rhoughr © agreeaple to the Fewiſp 
practice as the former. Dr. Hammond's' Annot, on 
St. Matt. 1.5. 5, 6. | 


CORDELIA, Daughter to Lear; à King in Bri- 
tain, marry d a certain Prince of Neuſtria: Her Fa- 
ther was not ſo juſt as to leave her her Share of Inhe- 
ritance, having made a Diviſion of his Dominions to 
his two Eldeſt Daughters, who were marry d to rhe 
Dukes of Albany and Cornwall; but theſe two Daugh- 
ters proving unnatural, and expelling their Father, 
Cordelia, by the aſſiſtance of her Hutbund's Forces, 
reſtor d him, and after his Death ſucceeded to his 
Dominions ; but having a Diſpute with her Relations, 
and. being worſted in he Field by em, the had the 


Misfortune to die their Captive. * Polidor. Virg. 
Hiſt. Angl. &c. | 


CORINNUS, Ilienſis, Palamedes the Thebans 


Scholar, wrote an Liad a great while before Homer, 
out of which Homer is ſuppos'd to have taken the 
whole Argument of his Poem. * Voſus de Hiſt. Grec. 
lib. 4. cap. 1. De Poet. pag. 88. Marſbam Canon. 
Chron. Set. 15. Sc. | | 8 
CORF E, a Market- Town in Dorſerſhire, famous 
formerly for a Royal Caſtle; tis diſtant from London 

ninery three Miles. wr 
CORNARO (Francis) a Noble Venetian, Bro- 
ther ro Cardinal Mark Cornaro ; he was bred to the 
Profeſſion of Arms, and had made ſeveral Campagnes 
with conſiderable Reputation. In 150, he was at 
the Barrel of Ghiaradada, where the French defeated 
the Venetians; and, here he rally d the Tropps of the 
Republick, and help'd. to cover their Retreat. Some 
time after he help d ro. rerake Padua from the Impe- 
rialiſts, and defended it ſo well, that che Enemy could 
not carry it a ſecond time. Francis Cornaro having 
made his Sword 2 Setviceable to his Country, ap- 
ply d himſelf to Study, after a Peace was concluded, 
and went a Pilgrimage to the Hoh - Land. At his re- 
turn, he was ſent Ambaſſador to Charles V. and in 
1527, Pope Clement VII. gave him a Cardinals Cap. 
le was likewiſe Biſhop 453 Breſcia, and ſupported his 
Character to Advantage enough. His indefatigable 
D d Induſtry 


gagement was 


Parents, under which Precept, Maintenance in caſe of 
which tups thus, Quinto Kal. Maitias. . . Imperante P 
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Induftry in His Study, made him much eftcem'd for 
his Learning by the College of Cardinals, .who con- 


* 


ſulted him a8 a ſort of an Oracle in Caſes of ee 
[1 
ellus 


He died in 1543, being 65 Y rs of Age. 7. 
Noir in Oral. Fs, 7a 


Fr. Corn. Omipbrius. Victor 
Aubery, Sec. IA ö n 


CORNARO//Lews) deſcended from one of cbe 


moſt Noble ard Illuſtrious Families in Venice, was 


born in the XVth Century. He wrote a Book of the 


Advantage of Temperance; rranflated into Latin by 
Leſſius. He died at Padua in 1565, bein above a 
hundred Years old. Thudnus, in the 38th Book of bis 
Hiſtory, gives a Character of him, part of which 1 
ſhall tranſcribe for the Reader. Lewis Cornarc, ſays 
he, was an extraordinary Inſtance of long Life, for te 
livd a hundred Years without any decay in bu Health or 
Underſtanding.----—-- By hi Temperance, and the R- 
gimen be obſerv'd, he recover d hs Conſtitution from ſome 
Infirmities the liberty of hy Touth had brought upon him; 
and likewiſe, by the force of Thought and Care, con ue d 


his Natural propenſity to Choler, inſomuch, that when le 
he enjoy d an extraordinary degree of 


came to be Old, 


Health, and was as remarkable for the equality and ſedate- 


neſs of hi Temper, as he had been formerly for hs Paſſin. 
He wrote Books on thu Argument in his Old Age, in which 
be mentions the Diſorder of his Youth, and promiſes him- 
felf a great many Years to come; neither was he deceiv d 
in his expe&ation, for he held out above a hundred Tears, 
and then died a very eaſie Death. Hm Wife, who was no 
lsfs aged than himſelf, ſurviv'd bim. Juſtiniani & 
Bembi Hiſt. Venet. Thuan. &c. . 
CORONE L (Alphonſus) a Spaniſh Nobleman, 
who ſuſpecting an ill turn from Don Pedro the Crucl, 
King of Caſtile, form'd an Intereſt in Andaluſia, to 
put himſelf in a condition to'maintaih his ground a- 
gainſt his Prince. He levied Forces, fortify'd Places, 
and ſent his Son-in-Law John de la Cerda into Mauri- 
tania, to preſs for Succours ; particularly, he ſecur d 
the Town of Aiguilar, of which he was Governor. 
Don Pedro on, taken ſome orher Places from him, 
was ready to fit down before this Town; bur hearing 
one of his Brorhers was up in Arms againft him, he 
was oblig'd to march his Troops into Aſturia. After 
he had quell'd the Diſturbances rais d in this Province 
and elſewhere, he counter-march'd his Army into 
Andalufia, and beſieg d Aiguilar in Form. As for Co- 
ronel, he defended bimafelf with great Reſolution for 
four Months togerher ; but ar laft, rhe Town was ta- 
ken by Storm, in February 1353. He was art Maſs 
when they told him the Enemy had enter'd the Town, 
notwithſtanding this News, he continued his De o- 
tions till the Service was finiſh'd, and then ſhut hin 
ſelf up in a Tower, where being taken, he was I ry d 
and Executed for High- Treaſon. Mariana, lib. 16. 
Hiſt. cap. 17. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor, | 


CORPORATION, a Society of Burghers in 


larger Towns, combin'd rogerher under certain parti- 
cular Laws and Privileges, granted by Royal Charter, 
c. Theſe ſort of Communities were firſt encourag'd 
by Lews VII. of France, for in regard the Notility 
were guilty of great Oppreſſion in almoſt all the Pro- 
vinces inthe Reign of his Father Philip; and being no 
leſs troubleſome to the King than the Subject, Lews 
thought ir Adviſeable to apply to the Biſhops ro make 
a Balance againſt the Temporal Lords. To make 
this practicable, there were Bodies Politick or Corpo- 
rations erected in France, by virtue of which, rhe Se- 
_ cular Priefts were oblig'd to march with all their Pa- 
riſhioners,when the King ſummon d em into the Field; 
and thus we frequentſy read of theſe rations, 
muſtering and fighting in the King's Army, led on by 
the reſpective Prieſts with the Church Banners. Up- 
on this View, Biſhops were Impower d by the Kings 
of France to erect Corporations themſelves, tho for- 
merly none had this privilege but thoſe Towns which 
held of the King: Lewis VII. multiply d the num- 
ber of theſe Societies, and 
their Government. Afterwards the King's Vaſſals or 
Tenants, with the Royal Permiſſion, made Corpo- 
rations in Towns in their own Juriſdiction; but for 


ne | the Conditions, they were liable 
Marrantos, as we call them, *Ordericus Vitals, Du 
Freſne Gloſſa - Hoffman, &ece. 


theit Charter, And ſo were the Penalties for Miditha- 
viour, and the Duties which they were oblig d t6 pay 
to the King er Chief Lord: Upon failing tõ perform 
to Forfeitüre or Qu 


4 


COR P'S + Something upon this Head has been 
© fares under the Article Funeyals, in the iſt Vol. of 
[this Work, therefore, not ro repeat, I ſhall proceed 
to the Antiquity of ſome circumſtances in theſe So- 
| lemnitics, and the different cuſtoms of the Old PA. 
; pans. Now Pliny is of Opinion, chat the burning of 
the Bodies of the Dead was not of any long ſtanding 
at Rome : We do not find, ſays he, that any of the 
; Cornelian Family were burnt till ; but then P/in 

[ſeems to fall fol upon his Aſſertion, when he tells us 
' that Numa Pompilins forbid the pouring of Wine upon 
the Funeral Pile, or the Fires for burning the Dead. 
Farther, Plurareh aſſures us, that Numa left poſitive 
Orders his Corps ſhould not be burnt, but that two 
Tombs of Stone ſhould be made, in one of which he 


- 


written by him concerning Religious Worſhip, ſhould 
be kept in the other; which Order of his proves, that 
the burning of Dead Bodies was very ancient, and 
us'd in his time, at the loweſt, The Laws of the 
|rwelve Tables, made three hundred Years after the 
Building of Rome, does not at all countenance Pliny's 
Opinion, there being no more to be concluded from 


thence, but that there was two cuſtomary methods of 


| diſpoſing of Dead Bodies, Burying and Burning, and 
that both were forbidden within the Ci 
Infection, and ſecure it from the danger of Fire. 

Tully informs us, that the Cuſtom of burying Bodies 
was begun at Athens by Cecrops, and that they In- 
terr'd them with their Faces towards the Weft, where- 
as at Megara they turn d their Faces to the Eaſt, The 
Cuſtom of burying Corps continued a long time all 
Greece over, the wag of them being afterwards in- 
troduc d in imitation of the Indian Gymnoſophiſts. 

The Egyptians embalm'd the Bodies of the Dead to 
preſerve them. The Æthiopians had different ways; 
ſomerimes, as Herodotus nll Strabo relate, they threw 
their Dead into Rivers, and ſometimes rhey burnt 
them, or pur them into Earthen Veſſels. The Indians, 
our of a particular reſpect, eat them, rhat by this Ex- 
pedient they might, as it were, bring them to Life 
agen, by turning them into their own Subſtance. 

hole People whom Herodotis calls the Macrobii, dry 
their Dead, then paint their Faces as well as they can, 
and ſo endeavour to reſtore them to their Natural co- 
lour and complexion. After this, they wrap them 
ſup, and put them in a Caſe of Glaſs, made in the 


la Year, they ſer it up in ſome place near the City for 
publick View. Among the Romans and Greeks, when 
the Corps was conſum'd in the Fire, and ſolemn Leave 
taken by the Company, their neareſt Relations us'd ro 
gather up the Aſhes and Bones, ſprinkling them with 
Aqua Luſtralis, or Pagan Holy Water, and then put- 
ting them into Urns of different Matter, which were 
plac'd in their Tombs. They likewiſe us' d to weep 
over them, and take care that their Tears ſhould be 
catch d in little Receivers call'd Lachrimatori e, which 
were likewiſe put in the Tomb with che Urn. It ap- 
pears ſome what uncertain, what ſort of Expetlient the 
; Ancients made uſe of to keep Humane Aſhes from 
mingling with'thoſe of the Wood, and other Mate- 
rials. Pliny mentions a ſort of Flax which grows in 
93 Indies, .call'd by the Greeks Asbeſtos, or Incombuſti- 
ble, of which they us d to make a Cloth proof againſt 
Fire: The Body being wrapt up in chis Linen, the 
Aſhes of it might be eaſily kept together, without 
mixing with thoſe of the Wood, but tis not probable 
the Ancients went this way to work, ſince the ſame 
Pliny informs us, chat this Cloth was very ſcarce, and 


preſcrib d the manner of kept only for the Kings of the Country. Perhaps 


therefore they made uſe of another ſort of Cloth made 
of the Stone Amiantus, which Pliny ſays they had the 
Art of Spinning. Plutarch likewiſe aſſures us; that in 


the moſt part, the Kings of France us d to Form theſe, his time there was a Quarry of chat Stone in the Iſle of 
Bodies, and Diſſolve em, within che Territories of Ngropont; the ſame likewiſe” is found in che Iſle of 
their Barons, without asking Leave of any Subject. Cyprus, and elſewhere. Farther, they might alſo pro- 


The priyileges of theſe Corporations were ſpecify'd in 


bably have ſome other Tavention : For the Ps 
7 


commanded his Body to be laid, and that the Books 


to prevent 


form of a Pillar, where, having kept the Body about 
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they might ſer the Body over the Fire in a Coffin of 


Braſs or Iron, from whence twas eaſie to gather the 
Aſhes or Bones without any foreign mixture. 
As for the Chriſtians, they bury'd their Dead after 
the manner of the Fews : They firſt waſh'd, then em- 
balm'd them, employing, | ſays Tertullian, more Per- 


fumes and Aromatick Gums upon this Occaſion, than 


the Heathens ſpent in their Sacrifices. They wrapr 
them up in fine Linen or Silk, and ſometimes put them 
on rich Habits; they laid them forth for the ſpace of 
three days, during which time they conſtantly attended 
the dead Body, watching and praying by it. Then 
they carry'd it to the Grave, accompanying the Cor 
with Torches and Flambeaus, with ſinging of Pſalms 
and Hymns to the praiſe of God, and in teſtimony of 
their hope of the Reſurrection. They pray d like- 
wiſe in Pehatf of the Dead, Offer d the Sacrifice, and 
made their Agape or Love-Feaſt for the Poor, diſtribu- 
ting likewiſe other Alms among them. Ar the end of 
the Year, they made a freſh Commemorarion for em, 
beſides the ſtanding Commemoration for the Dead al- 


ways joyn d with the Holy Eucharift. 


The Church had Officers on purpoſe for the Bu- 


 rying their Dead, the Prieſts and Biſhops themſelves 


* 


ſometimes looking upon the Employment as an Ho- 
nour; and Eutychian the Pope, who was himſelf a 


Martyr, is reported to have Interred, with his own | 

1 and forty two Martyrs. They | 
often bury'd ſeveral other things with the Body, either || 
eſerve | 
ials or | 
Spunges fill'd with his Blood; the Inſtruments of 


Hands, three 


as marks of Honour to the Deceas d, or to 
his Memory, as the Badges of his Dignity, 


Torture, the Acts of his Martyrdom, an Epitaph on 


him, or, at leaſt, his Name, Medals, Leaves of Lau- 


rel, or of ſome other ray, nog ſome Croſſes, and 
the Goſpel. They us'd to lay the Body on its Back, 
with the Face to the Eaſt. And laſtly, The Chriſtians 


did not uſe to diſpoſe of their Dead, like the Hea- 
thens, by the ſides of great Roads, or in the open M 


Fields, building ſtately Tombs over them: Their 


Cuſtom was, to bury them either according to the 


common way of Interment, or lay them in Vaults 
under ground, ſuch as the Caracombs near Rome. 


Herodot. Plutarch. Danet. Tertul. Apol. cap. 42. de 


Cor. Mil. cap. 3. Orig. in Fob. Hom. 3. Cyprian. Ep. 
66. Fleurys Manners and Behaviour of the Chriſtians, 


Sc. | 5 

CORSNE D, in a Saxon Gloſſary written in the 
Reign of Edward III. is interpreted Pans Conjuratus; 
it being the Cuſtom, among the Engliſh Saxons, to give 
a Perſon ſuſpected of ſome great Crime a piece of 
Bread, which had been, as it were, Conſecrated by a 
Religious and Solemn Form, ir being the Perſuafion 
of thoſe Times, that if the Perſon was really Guilty, 
twas impoſſible for him ro ſwallow this Holy Morſel. 


This way of Purgation is mention'd by Ingulphus, who 


tells us, That when Earl Godwin was queſtion'd at King 
Edward the Confeſlor's Table, about the Death of by 
Brother, after having Sworn himſelf Innocent, he ſubmit- 
ted to be Tryd by ths Corſned, and as ſoon as ever the 
Bread was in his Mouth, he was choak'd, and expir d im- 
mediately, This Bread was generally made of Barley, 
as appears from Lindenbrogius, * Du Freſne Gloſſar. 
Hoffman, | 
CORTESIUS Paulus) born in La) in the XVrh 
ntury, was Apoſtolical Protonotary in the Pope- 
dom of Julius II. to whom he Dedicates his Do. 
He is the firſt Modern Author that treats the Subject 
of Divinity in a Polite manner. His four Books of Sen- 
tences were publiſh'd by Beatus Rhenanus in 1540, in 
the Preface of which, the Publiſher gives this Cha- 
racer : © I cannot tell, ſays he, which I oughr moſt 
to admire, the Elegancy of Stile, or the Divine 
Lemper of this Learned Man, who Repreſents to 
„ us the different Opinions of Divines wich ſo much 
., Clearneſs, in ſo few words, and with ſuch advan- 
„ age in the Expreſſion, that he ſeems to have aim'd 
. A nothing but the Benefit and Entertainment of the 
_ Neader. The other Treatiſe of Corteſius is concern- 
ing the Cardinalſhip ; tis divided into three Books, 
and printed by Simon Nardi of Sienna in 1510, Tis, 


Moral Vertues, Learning, the Revenyes of the Car- 
dinals; Ge. and by conſequence, is ſome what remote 
from a Deſcription ef their Order and Function. In 
his third Book, where he comes cloſe to his Subject, 
he maintains that no other State is ſo compleat or per- 
fect, as that which is compos d of the Pope and Car- 
dinals, and that the Power of the Cardinals is greater 
than that of the whole Body of the Clergy, Sc. This 
Treatiſe is neither ſo well written, nor ſo uſeful as the 
former. Du Pins New Eccleſiaſt. Hiſtory, Cen- 
tury XVI. 


CORTE, in Latin Cen:ftum, a City in Corſica, 


* 


ps] reckon d the ſecond in the Iſland; it ſtands in the 


Center, and is an Epiſcopal Se. 
-CORYCUS, eu Coryceum, a City in Cilicia, now 
call d Churco in Caramania, near a Promontory of the 
ſame Name, fifty Miles from Tarſus, and twenty five 
from Pomperopolis to the Weſt; it ſtands over-againſt 
Cyprus, being under the Turks,, and furniſh'd with a 
good Haven. Hoffman, 75 

_ CORYCUS, a very high Mountain in Cilicig, 
with a Town of che ſame Name, famous for plenty 
of the beſt Saffron. At the foot of this Mountain 
chere was a Cave dedicated to the Muſes, from whence 


hey are frequently call'd Nymph Ccrycides by the 
ie ut REES 1371 


Corycidas Nymphas & numinæ Mone is adorat. 
* Ovid. Metam. lib. 1. Strabo, lib. 14. Kc. 


CORYCUS, a Mountain in Ionia, in Old time 
famous for Robbing ; from whence the Proverb, Com- 
ceus Auſcultavit, is ſpoken of him, who has gor a pri- 
vate Advantage, and yet pretends to know nothing of 
ir. This Corycus is now call'd Cambriſſia. * Strabo, 
lib. 8 Cicero ad Attic. lib. 10. Ep. ult. | 
CORYNETA, orCoryeres, a famous Highway- 
an, Son of Vulcan. He had his Name from knock- 
ing down Travellers with a Club, near Epidaurus, be- 
ing otherwiſe call'd Periphatus. He was kill'd at laſt 
by Theſeus. * Suidas. Plutarch in Theſ. | 
COSEN (Fobn) born in Norwich in 1594, was 
educated in Caius-College in Cambridge; his firſt Pre- 
ferment was a Prebend in the Church of Durham. 
From this Riſe, he was made Archdeacon of the Eaft- 
Riding of York ſhire, afterwards Maſter of Peter-Hoyſe 
in Cambridge, and Vice-Chancellor of rhat Univer- 
firy; then Dean of Pc#:rborough. At the breaking out 
of the Rebellion, being remarkably Loyal, he ſuffer d 
under all the extremities of P der and Sequeſt ration. 
During the Uſurpation of the Rump=Pariliament and 
Cromwel, he follow'd the King's Fortune, and liv'd in 
France, where he declin'd joining in Communion 
with the French Proteſtants. And here, by his Exem- 
plary Life, conſtant Preaching, and Learned Diſputes, 
he gain d over ſeveral RN Catholicks to the Church 
of England. At the Reſtauratiov, he was Conſecrated 
Biſhop of Durham, December 1660. He died at 1M/t- 
minſter in 1671, and was buried at Bi{hops-Auk/and in 
his Dioceſs. His Works are, His Devotions. A Schr 
laſtical Hiſtory of the Canon of the Scriptures, This Tract 
was written at Paris, and is a very Learned Juſtifica- 
rion of the Church of England in this point, the en- 
larging of the Canon by the Council of Trent bein 
ſufficiently diſprov'd by the Authority of the- Fathers, 
and Catholick Tradition. Biſhop Coſen beſtow'd a 
great part of his Eſtate on Pious and Publick Uſes; 
particularly, he Founded a Publick Library at Dur- 
bam, where his Works, both Printed and Manuſcript, 
are now lodg d. Athen. Oxon. Fuller's Church- 
Higen⸗ Preface to Biſhop Overhal's Convocation- 
ook. 

_ COTBUS or COT WIS, a conſiderable Town 
ſtanding on rhe River Havel, in the Marquiſate of L- 
ſatia in Upper-Saxony ; it belongs to the Elector of 
Brandenbur gh, as do alſo Peytze, Somerfeld, and ſome 
other Towns of leſs Note in this Marquifate. Tis 
diſtant thirty five Miles North from Bautgen, and 


twenty two South from Luben. Longitude 34. 30. 
Latitude 51. 46. 


upon the Matter, nothing but a Collection of Com- 


COTERE AUX, or Corriers, a Subdiviſion of 


mon Places, and none bur the third Book of it is pe-|the Seck of the Perrob:ſizns ; they mad? a conſiderable 
culiar to the Cardinals, the two former treating of progreſs in Languedock and 54 7 at the end of the 


d 2 XIſch 


» 
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XIIth Century: Theſe People, who, properly ſpeak-| 
ing, were no better than ſo many Troops of Banditti, 
lett themſelves out to = body chat wanted them, 
either for Revenge or Plunder; neither were they 
contented to rob People of their Goods, but ſeiz d 
' their Perſons, without exception to Age, Sex, or 
Condition. "The greateſt part of them had their Re- 
ligion to ſeek, however they took the Sectaries part, 
for the better opportunity of pillaging the Clergy and 
the Churches: Some of them were call'd Brbancons, 
others Cathari, ' Aragonians, Navarrois, and - Biſcaners, 
but moſt commonly they were call'd Corereaux, and 
Triaverdins, The Council of Lateran, held under 
Alexander INI. -in 1179, Excommunicated all theſe 
Blades, forbad to give them Chriſtian Burial, and en- 
courag'd the Catholicks to fall upon them, to ſeize 
their Fſtares, and make Slaves of them; granting 
thoſe, who to k Arms upon this Occaſion, Indul- 
gences, in ſuch proportions as the Prelates ſhould 
think their Services deſery'd. This Council likewiſe 
Excommunicated all ſuch Catholicks as ſhould refuſe 
to be govern'd by the Directions of their Biſhops, in 
order to the clearing the Country of theſe Religious 
Bandirti, In the Year 1183, the Inhabirants of the 
Province of Ber:y joyning the Troops of King Philip 
the Auguſt, kill'd above 7000 of theſe Cotereaux, who 
had made terrible havock in this Province, and made 
it their main buſineſs to harraſs the Clergy. It ap- 
pears that theſe Ravagers had follow'd their Employ- 
ment a great while before Alexander III. for Peter de 
Cluny writing to Bernard Maſter of the Templars, 
preſſes him to appear vigoroully againſt theſe unfor- 
tunate Banditti, He likewiſe writes upon the ſame 
Subject to Pope Eugenius III. * Pierre de Clum, lib. 6. 
Ep. 27, 28, St. Antonine, T. 11. Tit. 7. Sect. 17. Ba- 
ron. A. C. 1179, 1183. ; 
COTTENBEKG. See GUT TENBERG. 
* COVENTRY : To what has been ſaid of this 
City in the firſt Volume, we may add that it was 
made a Corporation in the eighteenth Year of Ed- 
ward III. and in the thirty ſeventh Year of this Prince's 
Reign, they had a Royal Licenſe to encloſe this City 
with a Wall of Lime and Stone Embattell d. That the 
Town was in a flouriſhing condition then, is very evi- 
dent by the ftarelineſs of their Walls, Gates and 
Towers, ſtill remaining; and by that incomparable 
Structure of St. Michael's Steeple, built about that 
time. Coventry was a great Favourite of King Her- 
7) VI. who, beſides other Privileges, made the Cor- 
poration, and all the Inhabitants, Free from To, Paſ- 
ſage, Pontage, Murage, and Pavage, for all their Goods 
and Merchandize, through the whole Realm of Eng- 
land and Ireland. The Croſs, which is ond of the 
enen, Curioſities in England of rhar kind, was three 
ears in Building, and finiſh d in the thirty ſixth Year 
of the Reign of Henry VIII. At the Diſſolution of the 
Abbies, this City was very much Impoverith'd, and 
ſunk in its Trade, inſomuch that ſeveral thouſands of 
the Burghers were forc'd to quit the City to prevent 
ſtarving ; ſo thar, in rhe third of Edward VI. there 
was bur a fifth -parr of the Inhabitants remaining, 
their number being lefſen'd to three thouſand, whereas, 
in the Memory of Man, there had been fifteen thou- 
ſand. Leof-ick, Earl of Mercia, Founded the famous 
Priory here, in the place where there had been a 
Nunnery formerly till deſtroy'd by the Danes. This 
Priory, I ſay, was Founded in the Year 1043, by 
| Leofrick and his Lady Godiva; and for the Endow- 
ment thereof, the ſaid Earl, by the Advice and Licenſe 
of King Edward the Confeſſor, ſettled four and twenty 
Lordſhips upon the Monaſtery, beſides half of rhe 
Fown of Coventry, in which it was firuate. This 
Grant was firſt confirm'd by King Edward the Confeſſor, 
with theſe Additional Privileges, That the Lands fo 
iven ſhould be free from Taxes, from providing 
ldiers, from building of Bridges or Caſtles, an 
from all Paytnents to the King, Biſhop, or any other 
Perſon. This Charter was likewiſe confirm'd by 
W.liam the Conqueror, and his Succeſſofs. Pope Alex- 
ande II. exempred the Priory from Epiſcopal Juriſ- 
diction, and gave the Monks the liberty of chuſing 
their Abbot, either out of their own Body or elſewhere, 
The Church was Ornamented, beſide other Riches, 


tion of Reputation and Wealth, the Priory ſtood till 
the Diſſolution of Religious Houſes, in the Reign of 
King Henry VIII. when the Prior and Convent, appre. 
hending the Precedent of being hang d ar their Gate 
like ſome of their Order, might be drawn upon them, 
were perſuaded to ſurrender the Eftare of their Abb 
into the King's hands; at which time, the Abby. 
Church, being, as it were, the Cathedral of the G. 
ty, was all pull'd down, and laid in Rubbiſh. The 
Priors of this Place ſat in the Houſe. of Lords as Barons 
of the Realm, as appears by the Writs of Summons in 
every King's Reign. * Dugdale's Antiquities of N- 
wickſhir-, See Vol. I. and Article Thoroin, Vol. Il. 
COU FA H, a Town of Chaldea in the Babylinian 
Iraq ue, firuated upon the Euphrates, in the Latitude 31, 
20 Uh. and in che 69ch Degree of Longirude. It 
ſtands about four days Journey from Bagdat. It was 
built in the 17th Year of the Hegira. Abul Abbas Saffa, 
firſt Caliph of the Race of the 46bbaſſides, made it his 
Royal Seat, and the Capital of his Dominions, tho 
he quitted it ſome time after, and ſettled at Anbar : 
From this time, the Town of Coufab fell into decay, 


being confiderable at preſent for nothing but Alis Se- 


pulchre very near it, and which is viſited by the Schi- 
ites, his Diſciples, with great Devotion. The Muſſul- 
mans have a Tradition, that Noah went into the Ark 


at Coufah, and that the Serpent which tempted Eve 


was baniſh'd to this place; which latter Story wag 
Invented as a Satyr upon the Quarrelſome and Sedi- 
rious temper of the Couſites. The moſt ancient Cha- 
racters of the Arabian Alphabet are call'd Confires , 
and tis obſerv'd by Ben Arabſcah, in his Hiſtory of 
Tame: lane, that when they dug in the Rubbiſh of the 
old Town of Samarcand, they found ſeveral Silver 
Coins ſtamp d with Coufick Letters. I have, ſays Mon- 


ſienr D' Herbelot, an Arabick Manuſcript written in 


theſe Characters, which are very different from the 
Modern. * D'Herbelor., 


COUNCILS (The Forms of Proceeding in) 


Upon this Argument Father Pau! obſerves, that the 
firſt Inſtance of this kind is in the As of the Aprſties, 
when St. Pa. and Barnabas, with others of Hria, met 
the Apoſtles and Diſciples at Fe: uſalem, who were con- 
vend about the Queſtion of keeping rhe Law: And 
tho' it may be faid that this was partly an Applica- 
tion of the New Converted Churches of the Gentiler, 
to the Old Mother Church, from whence their Faith 
was deriv'd, yet in regard not only the Apoſtles, El- 
ders and Brethren at Feruſalem, bur likewiſe St. Paul 
and Barnabas, who were concern'd in remote places, 
had a ſhare in the Debate, it may properly be call'd a 


Council ; by vertue of which Precedent, not to inſiſt 


upon other Topicks, the ſucceeding Biſhops look'd up- 
on all Chriſtian Churches as one, and all Biſhopricks 


to be only one, ſo conſtiruted thar every Biſhop had 


his reſpective ſhare, which he was to govern in concert 
with the whole College, his Turiflition notwith- 
ſtanding being more particularly confin d to a deter- 
minate extent of Country, as St. Cyprian proves at 
large in his Book De Unitate Eccleſie, To proceed: 
When the Caſe of any particular Church requird a 
Remedy, tho rhe Perſecutions were ſometimes very 
troubleſome, as many Biſhops, as could, met toge- 
ther to make Proviſions about the Emergency. At 
theſe Aſſemblies, in the Times of Primitive Pietv, In- 
tereſt and Paſſion ſeldom giving any Diſturbance, 
Matters were tranſacted without many ſtated Cere- 
monies or Regulations; but akerwards, when Hu- 
mane Infirmities grew more frequent, they found a 
neceſſity of pitching upon Rules of Order. For this 
purpoſe, he that was moſt conſiderable, either upon 
the ſcore of his Learning, or for the greatneſs of the 
City or Church in which he preſided, or upon the ac- 
count of ſome other valuable Miſtinction, underrook 
to propoſe the Form, to regulate the Proceedings, and 
collect the Votes. After the Roman Emperors were 
Converted to the Chriſtian Faith, Councils were fre- 
quently call'd by thoſe Princes, who were ſometimes 
preſent at the Debate, and when they were not, they 
commonly ſent ſame Miniſters of State to prevent 
Diſorder in the Debates, but leaving the Determina- 
tion of Matters of Faith, and Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, 
to the Biſhops, who, if they happen'd at any time 10 


with all the Lady God:va's Jewels. And in this condi- 


have any force put upon them, and be over-rul'd = 
| the 
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© Freedom of their Votes; us'd to Remonſtrate a-] Seſſion, ivhere all of th re, 
je freedom of their Votes, us emo e a-| Seſſion, w all of them were preſent ;' which. ge- 
inſt the Proceedings, as an Encroachment upon the| neral Committee was, in — * laſt — 
Authority of the Church. That ſome of the Laity of the Council, for the Seſſion which was held after- 
were Delegated by the Emperors upon theſe Occaſions, wards, was nothing more than Form and Ceremony. 
appears by the Conference berween rhe Carholicks| In proceſs of time, private Intereſts occaſion'd Diſk. 
and the Donatiſts, held before Count Marcellinus ;| rences between the Biſhops of divers Nations, there- 
and to keep cloſe to General Councils, this Method fore, chat the Churches of thoſe Countries which were 
was obſerv'd in the firſt Council of Epheſus, Count] remote from the Council, might be fairly repreſented, 
Candidianus being diſparch d thither by the Emperor. and not over-vored by thoſe that liv'd nearer, who 
And, in the General Council of Chalcedon, the Em-| were generally more numerous; to prevent this incon- 
eror Martianus was preſent. Thus, in the Council] venience, I ſay, and make the Balance even, they 
of Conſtantinople in Trullo, Conſtantine P:gonatus ap- found it neceſſary for every Nation to meet by it ſelf, 
pear'd in the Aſſembly, way d the Order of the] and determine by the Majority, and that the general 
Matters Debared, and of the Perſons that were to Decifion ſhould be Form'd by the Majority of the Plu- 
ſneak. And tho the Acts of the two firſt General] rality of the Nations, and not by the greater number 
Councils of Nice and Conſtantinople are loſt, yer weſ of Votes of particular Perſons; This was the Method 
are inform'd by Hiſtorians of theſe Ages, that the Em- obſerv d in the Councils of Conſtance and Bail, but 
| wry Cnſtantine and Theodeſius interpos d much in the] the Court of Rome having the greateſt Intereſt at the 


( 
POPE «an. 


WO! | ethod was rejected, and the 
Times met together of chemſelves, without any In-] Points, both of Faith and Diſcipline, were derermin'd: 


terpoſitien of the Lay Power, then, as I obſerv'd be-|by a Majority of Perſons. * Naber Paul's Hiſtory of 
fore, one of their own Body govern'd all the Circum- the Council of Trent, lib. 2. | 


ſtances of the Proceedings. And here, ſomerimes| COUNT PALATINE. See P A LATIN E: 


the buſineſs was ſo eaſie and unperplext, that one} COUPER (Thomas) was born and educated in 


Meeting was ſufficient to Diſpatch ir. Sometimes, by] Oxford in the XVIch Century. Being enclin'd ro the 
reaſon of the difficulty, complication, or variety of| Proteſtant Religion, he took a Degree in Phyſick, and 
Matters, twas requiſite to bring them ſeveral times] practis'd in that Faculty in Queen Mary's Reign. Af- 
upon the Board, which occaſion d ſeveral Seſſions off ter the Death of this Princels, he-apply'd himſelf ro 
the ſame Council: Now none of theſe Seffions was Divinity, was preferr'd to the Deanry of Gloceſter, 
ſpent in Preparation and Preliminaries, or ro publiſh|ſome time after made Biſhop of Lincoln, and at laſt 
what had been manag d and digeſted into Form elſe-| Tranſlared to Mincheſter. His famous Dictionary is 
where; no, the Seſſions were only to diſcover the Opi-| ſaid to have made him much efteem'd by Queen Ei- 


nions of all the Members, and the Conferences, Ar- zabeth, and occafion'd his Preferment. He was a Per- 


guments and Debates, and whatſoever was done or lon of great Piery, Induſtry; and conſiderable Learn- 
ipoken, were call'd the Acts of the Councils, The Lan-|ing, He wrote ſeveral things beſides his Dictionary, 
guage therefore at the Council of Trent, where the] as an Admonition to the People of England; wherein are 
Decrees only are call d the Acts of the Council, is ſome-| Anſwer'd, not only the Slanderous Untruths reproachfully 
what Modern, and ſeldom practis d. By rhe Old|utrer'd by Martin the Libeller, but alſo many other Crimes 
Cuſtom, the Votes were collected by Notaries, who, |by ſome of hu Brood, Oljected generally againſt all Biſhops, 
when a Biſhop ſpoke, and was not contradicted, did|&c., London, 1589, Cuarto. This good Biſhop died 
not write down his Proper Name, bur inſtead of that, at Wincheſter in 1594. Athen; Oxon. nth 

they wrote the Holy Sn ſays. And when many off * COURLAND, or Curland : The Duke of this 
the Prelares declar'd, ar the ſame time for the ſame Country is Vaſſal to the Crown of Poland: in like man- 
thing, the Notaries ſet down, The Biſhops Conſented or ner as the Electors are to che Emperor; for when any 
Affirmed ; and the Points, fo unanimouſly agreed to, new King is Elected there, this Duke is oblig'd ro 


were look d upon as Decifions. When they Argued [ſend his Envoy to receive Inveſtiture, by having a 


for the Negative, their Senſe was taken in Writing, Standard deliver d with the Arms of Poland on one 
with the Names of the Perſons; and then the Preſi- ſide, and thoſe of Courland on the other. Aſter this, 
dents pronounc'd according to the Majority. After |the Envoy is itted to take a Seat, to be cover 

the Eaſtern and Weſtern Empires were divided, chere and is treated with great Reſpect. This Duke has all 
ſtill remain'd in the Weſt ſame Traces of the ancient the Regalia that che German Sovereign Princes have: 
Councils, many of which were held in France and He coyns Money in his own Name, and has high and 
Germany, under the Poſterity of Charles the Great, and low Juſtice over the Nobility in his Dominions; only 
ſeveral in Spain, under the Gorhiſh Kings. Ar laſt, in ſome extraordinary Caſes there lies an Appeal ro the 
Princes being either perſuaded or reſtrain d from in- Court of Poland. He has great Demeſnes, of which 
termeddling in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, the Councils his Revenue chiefly conſiſts, and puts him in a condi- 
were call'd by none bur Eccleſiaſticks. And now rhe|tion to make a good Figute in his Court. The Reli- 


Convocation of Provincial Synods, was in a manner gion of this Country is generally Lutheran, tho there 


wholly challeng'd by the Pope, who us'l to ſend his are ſome few Roman-Catho'icks, and Calviniſts there. 
Legates to preſide in them; and the Power of the As ro the Government of Courland, there is firſt the 
urt of Rome growing more and more upon the Parliament, or General Aſſembly of the Eſtates of this 
Weſtern Church, the Pope, at laſt, pretended a Right Dutchy, which is conven'd after this manner: The 
to convene a Council of the whole Empire, made him- Duke, as often as any Urgency of State requires it, 
ſelf Preſident if he was there, and when abſent, he ſends our his Letters of Summons to all che Staroſta's 
ſent his Legates to prefide and govern the Action. of his Dominions, together with a Schedule of the 
And now the Synods 3 not over- awd by the Se- Poims to be Debated, requiring them ro cauſe Depu- 
cular Prince, us d to meet in great Numbers, where, ties, or Repreſentatives of the entry, ro be forthwick' 
to carry on Matters with a better Order, they began Elected in their reſpective Juriſdiftions ; whereupon 
to digeſt and prepare things in private, chat they might they are Elected accordingly, and furniſh'd with In- 
he's with the greater Decency in the publick Meeting. ſtructions from their Electors. Theſe afrerwards meer- 
his was afterwards ſettled into a Form; and thus the ing at Mzittaw, together with the four Chief Coun- 
Councils, beſide their Seſſions, had unn Congre-|cellors or Miniſters of State, conſult about the Pub- 
gations or Committees to draw up Heads, and prepare lick Good. To proceed: The four Chief Miniſters 
them for the Hearing of the whole Council. And of State meet twice every Year, and fit at leaſt five 
when the Points or Articles were many, the Congre : Weeks, for the Functions of Government and Juſtice. 
Bations were divided, and a proper OREN a{- The firſt Week is uſually ſpent in State-Councils, where 
lign'd to each Article: And this precaution being not the Preſence and Authority of the Prince is likewiſe 
ſufficient to guard againſt all claſhing and inconve- requir d. The ſecond is taken up in Judging Appeals. 
niencies, becauſe thoſe who were not preſent at the The third in Determining Criminal — The 
reſpective Congregations, and having different Inte- fourth in ſettling Eccleſiaſtical Affairs: And the fifth 
reſts or Opinions, us d to object at a full Meeting, and |in hearing Complaints, and receiving Petitions; The 
Oppoſe the Reſolutions of the private Committees. Inferior iry-Courrs belong to the City Magiſtracy, 
kor this reaſon, beſides the particular Congregations, or to the Neighbouring Staroſta s, under whoſe Juril- 
they turn d themſelves into a general one before the diction the Offender lives. Appeals in theſe Lower 
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Courts can be made no farther than to the! Supream | 

 Staroſta's, (or Governors of Diſtricts) whoſe Sentence novr of the Church, ſo he likewiſe thew'd himſelf a 

is Final. The Trade of Cour/and confiſts in much the good Engliſhman, for in another Parliament held at 

ſame Commodities as that of Poland. To conclude, Cambridge in 1388, I was Enatted, that it fhould not 

this Dutchy, in caſe of failure of Heirs Male, is 0 be lawful, for the future, for any one to accept of any Ec- 
| 


And as the Archbiſhop rook care to preſerve the Ho- 


revert to the Crown of Poland, in like manner as the | cleſiaſtical Promotion by Collation from the Pope; the 
Ducal Tries is from the Elector of Brandenburg. paſſing of which Act was ſuppos d to be promoted by. 
* Connor's Hiſtory of Poland, Vol. II. See Engliſßh the Archbiſhop. Some time before this, in a Parlia- 
Morery, Vol. IJ. | | ment held in 1385, the Lairy made an Attempt to 
COURTENAY (William] Archbiſhop of Can-i Diſpoſſeſs the Clergy of their Eſtates : This Bill was 
terbury, and Cardinal, born in the Year 1334, he vigorouſſy oppos d by Archbiſhop Courtenay, and the 
was fourth Son of Hugh Courtna) E. of Devonſhire, by King having heard both Parties, commanded the 
Margaret his Wife, Daughter of Humphry de Bohun| Commons to deſiſt, declaring he would maintain the 
Earl of Eſſex. and Hereford, by Elizabeth his Wife, Engliſh Church in the ſame good Condition (or better) that 
who was Daughter to King Edward I. The Archbi- | he found it at his coming to the Crown. This Archbi- 
ſhop had his Education in Oxford, where he follow'd | ſhop was remarkable for his Munificence, Piety and 
his Studies cloſely : His Genius lay chiefly to the Ci-|Humiliry ; his Benefactions to the College at Maid- 
vil and Canon Law, in both which Faculties he ſtene, Church of Canterbury, &c. are Inftances of the 
 commenc'd Doctor. Being thus Qualify'd, he enter'd firſt, and his Aﬀability and Condeſcention in Con- 
into Holy Orders, and was made Prebendary of Exe- verlation are proofs of the latter. To which we may 
ter, Wells and York 3 notwithſtanding - theſe Prefer- add one remarkable particular, and that is a Clauſe 
ments, he choſe to continue in the Univerſity, and in his Will, by which he order'd himſelf to be bury'd 
having a great Reputation for his Parts, Learning in the Churchyard of the Pariſh of Maid/tme in Ke», 
and Quality, he was choſed Chancellor of Oxford, not thinking himfelf worthy to lie in a Church. He 
which Office at that time a day was not only a Title. died at his Palace at Maidſtone, the laſt day of 7ui, 
of Honour, but Diſcharg'd in Perſon, and requir'd 1396. But notwithſtanding his Order, he was bu- 
Reſidence. This Poſt he 'manag'd for three Years, ried in the Church above-mention'd, with this Epi- 
till his Promotion to rhe See of Hereford, from whence, taph upon a plain Grave-ſtone : | 
after fie Years, he was Tranſlated to London, Anno LORE 
1375. and in 1378, was advanc'd to the Dignity of Nomine Willielmus, en Courtnaius Reverendus, 
Cardinal. About this time there happend to be a Qu ſe poſt obitum Legaverit hic Tumulandus, 
miſunderſtanding between this Cardinal and oh of In preſenti loco quem jam fundarit ab imo; 
| Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, and Uncle to King Omnibus & Santtis Titulo Sacravit honeres, 
Nchard II. This grudge broke out ar length into an| Ultima Lux, Fulii fit vite terminus illi; 
open Feud, and tis ſaid the Biſhop was miſreporred, | M. Ter C. quinto decies nonoq; ſub anno, 
and ill us'd by the Duke in his Reputation. The Reſpice Mortalis quis quandam, ſed modo tals, 
Londoners not enduring theſe Calumnies, vindicated] Quantus & iſte fuit, dum membra calentic geſſit. 
the Biſhop's Honour in a very irregular manner, for | Hic Primas Patrum, Cleri Dux, & genus altum, 
being enrag'd to a Mutiny, they beſer the Duke's | Corpore valde decens, ſenſis & acuminæ clarens, 
Houſe, and would in all likelihood have diſpatchd Filius hic Comitis Generofi Devonienſis : 
him, had he not declin'd the danger by retiring. Not | Legum Doftor erat celebris quem Fama Serenat. 
finding the Duke at Home, the Mutineers would have  Urbs Herefordenſis, Polt inclytu Londonienſis, 
burnt his Houſe had not xhe Biſhop interpos d, who Ac Dorobernenſis ſibi Trinæ gloria Sed. 
could ſcarce prevail with them to deſiſt. The ground Detur honor dignus fit Cancellarius ergo; 
of this Diſpute between the Duke and the Cardinal, Santtus ubiq; Pater, prudens fuit ille Miniſter, 
was ſomething relating to the Opinions and Behaviour «Nam largus, letus, caſtus, pius, atq; pudicus, 
of Wickliff,, who was encourag d by the Duke to be- Magnani mus, juſtus, & Egenis totis amicus. 
have himſelf with unuſual ſtiffneſs and diſreſpect o Et quin Reæ Chriſte, Paſtor. bonus extetit iſte 
his Ordinary. Cardinal Courtenay having been ſix Sumat Solamen nunc tecum quæſumus. | 
Years Bifhop of London, was Tranſlated to the See of | | 8 
Canterbury, that Church being vacant by the violent. : 
Death of Simon Sudbury, who was barbarouſly mur- His Grace's Arms are Topaz, three Torteauxes, with 2 
der d by the Rebels at Tyler and Fack Straw. The Label of three points Saphire. Dugdalc's Baronage, 
Archbiſhop being Inſtall d, held a Synod at London, Vol. I. Hiſt. & Antiq. Univer. Oxon, lib. 2. Godw.n 
in which the Opinions of Mielliff were condemn'd as de Praſul. Angl. Speed's Hiſt. Great Brit. IVecuer's 
Heretical, (and indecd, a great many of them were Fun. Mon. | | | 
little better, as rhe Reader may ſec in Sir Henry Spe/- | COURTENAY (Edward) Earl of Devenſvire, 
man's ſecond Vol. of the Councils.) After this, the only Son of Henry Earl of Devon, and Marqueſs of 
Archbiſhop held another Synod, in which he preach'd Exeter, and by Gertrude his Wife, Daughter of 14-il- 
a Latin Sermon on chis Text, Super Murum- Jeruſalem liam Blount Lord Montjoy.. This Henry was Son of the 
conſtitui Ciiſtodes, i. e. I have ſet my Watchmen upon thy Lord Milliam Courtenay by Catherine his Wife, the ſe- 
Wall, O Feruſalem, Iſaiah 62. 6. At this time the venth and youngeſt Dauglner of King Edward IV. 
Parliament met alſo, in which ſeveral Peers were This Henn, tho at firſt a Favourite of King Henry VIII. 
Impeach'd, for making a e ae, and created Marqueſs of Exeter by him, yer after 
the King and his Nobility: And here the Canons of wards he fell under his Diſpleaſure, being charg d 
rhe Church, forbidding the Clergy to be preſent in with holding Correſpondence with Cardinal Pool, and 
Criminal Caſes, where Life and Matters of Blood other the King's Enemies beyond Sea: He was com- 
were concern'd, the Archbiſhop, with his Suffragans, mitted to rhe Tower, Nov. 5. 1538; and on the third 
rhought ir their Duty to withdraw, having firſt enter d of Fanuary following Tried for High-Treaſon before 
their Proteſtation, as follows : _  |Thomas Lord Audley, then High Steward, and being 
Cum de jure & Conſuetudine Regns Anglie ad Ar- found guilty by his Peers, receiv'd Sentence of Death, 
© chiepiſcopum Cantuarienſem, Sc. i. e. Whereas by and was Executed, by. Beheading, ſoon after. Ha- 
* the $41 and Conſtitution of the Kingdom of Eng- ward, his Son, was afterwards committed to the Tower, 
* land, it belongs to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his where be continued to the beginning of rhe Reign of 
« Suffragans, Fellow Biſhops, Abbots, &c. in Right Queen Mary, who, at her coming ro the Tower, had 
* of their Baronies which they hold of the King as \ Thomas Duke of Norfs/k, the Dutcheſs of Somerſet, 
* Peers of the Realm, to be Perſonally preſent with Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of Mincheſter, and this Ed- 
« other the Peers in Parliament, yer foraſmuch as in ward Lord Courtenay, preſented to her, who all kneel- 
« this Parliament there are ſome things to be tranſact- ing down, the Queen kiſsd em, and ſaid, Theſe are 
4 ed, at which, by the Holy Canons, it is not lawful |-y Priſoners, and immediately Order'd em to be ſer 
« for them to be concern d in, they therefore think !ar liberty: And on the third of September, the ſame 
* themſelves oblig'd ro withdraw, reſerving every | Year, ſhe reſtor' d the Lord Courtenay to the Honour of 
one his Right and Privileges of Peerage ſafe and his Family, and created him Earl of Devonſbire at her 
r OE TI OT BT 109; Palace of Richmond, This young Earl being 244 
| I? | deſcende 


Amen. 
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_ ings: pon this the Earl was diſcharg'd, and F R 


Anglia quem genuit fueratq; babitura Patronum 


Angliaq; hinc etiam Stabit, Stabuntq; Britanni 


| ker's Chron. &c. 
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ded, and. having more than ord Advan-|are likewiſe admitted, when any buſineſs concerni 
—5 of Perſon and Temper, tis 1 Queen their Juriſdictions, or relating A their as wht 
was not diſ-inclin'd ro marry him, and that ſhe.diſ{-| is Debated. Here the Affaim of the reſpective Pro- 
cover d her Inclinations as tar as was conſiſtent with | vinces are _ 

ies of State 


d, and other Matters brought in by 
che decencies of Sex and Majeſty : But whether the the Secretar The Council Royal, of the 
Earl did not underſtand the Encouragement, or wan-| Finances was ſettled in 1661, it conſiſts vf f 


eur 
ted Aſſurance to Court ſo high; or, it may be, his the Chancellor, of the Prefident of rhe Council Roy- 
fancy was pre engag d to the Lady Elizabeth, whom, al, and of three other Councellors; the chief of which 
tis laid, he deſired the Queen's Leave ro marry, theſis the. Controller-General of - the Finances. By the 
Queen perceiving her Siſter preferr'd to her ſelf, was Conſtitution of this Council, the Preſident of it is ob- 
ſome what diſconcerred, and began to ſuſpect the Loy- lig d to ſummon rhe Board once a Week, with the 
alty of the Earl of Devonſhire. But that which encreas d Directors and Controllers of the Finances: or Ex- 
the Queen's Suſpicions, was a falſe Accuſation laid ro|chequer, to inſpect the Condition of the Finances, 
his Charge by Sir Thomas Matt, whoſe Rebellious|and examine all Matters relating to ir, according to 
Forces being ſuppreſs d, and himſelf taken Priſoner, the Forms and Cuſtoms of the little Directions held at 
he, in hopes of a Pardon, accus'd this Earl, and the|the Houſe pf the Intendant, and that the Councils of 
Lady Elizabeth, as privy to the Conſpiracy ; upon the great Direction: ſhould be held according to 
which they were both commirted to the Tower. How Cuſtom, | | 

ever, Whatt clear d em at his Execution, and proteſt: The Counci 
ed they had never been acquainted with his proceed- 


* 


C 
| 1 of DireF;ons is, that which ,regulates 
the Affairs of the Finances or King's Revenue, after 

eport of Matter of Fact made by the Intendants, be- 
Leave o fore Monſieur the Chancellor, the Prefident of the 
through France into ITrah, he came at length to Padua, Council-Royal, the Controller-General of che Fi- 
where he died, October 4. 1556. This Edward was nances, and before the Councellors of the Council- 


the Queen to Travel ; whereupon, pa 


| the laſt Earl of Devon, of this moſt Noble and Ancient] Royal, and of the Council of Stare. The Treaſurer 


Family, which had enjoy'd the Title for ren Deſcents|of the Exchequer is likewiſe ſometimes at this Coun- 
together. He was bury d in St. Anthonys Church in|cil, and ſo are the Treaſurers. des Parties Caſuelles, 
Padua, where a Noble Monument was erected for (or that branch of the Royal Revenue that conſiſts in 
him with this Inſcriprion : | GS Vacancies by Death) and thoſe who are Treaſurers 
| SOS for the War. The Council of the Grand Direction is 

held at Verſailles, or at the Louvre, when th King 


rteneum celſa hec continet Arca Ducem : keeps his Court there. The Little Direction is held ar 
Credita cauſa Nects, Regni affectata Cape, the Prefident's of the Council-Royal's Appartment. 
| Regine Optatum time quoqz Connubium. The Council d'Ezar, call'd likewiſe the Council for the 
Cui Regni Proceres non ata Philippo _ Finances, conſiſts of the Chancellor, and one and 
Reginam Regi jungere poſſe rati. 8 twenty other Councellors of State in Ordinary, inclu-. 
Europam unde fuit Fuvent per agrare neceſſe, | 


ding the Controller-General of the Finances, the two 
| | Intendants of the. Finances, and twelve Councellars. 
Anglia fi plorat Defuncto Principe tanto of State, which attend ſix Months rogether. Among. 
Nil mirum, Domino deficit alla pio. | the one and twenty. Councellors- in Ordinary, there 
Sed jam Correneus Cælo fruiturqz beatis, are three Churchmen, and three Gentlemen of the 
cum doleant Angli, cum fine fine Gemant. Sword. The Privy-Council, as rhey call it, or des 
Cortenei probitas igitur præſtantia Nomen, ] Parties, examines the Appeals upon the ſcore of Rela- 
Dum ſtabit hoc Templum, vivida ſemper erunt, . © tion and Alliance, and likewiſe the Judgments of In- 
ferior Courts, the whole Proceſs being laid before em: 
* Du Cheſne Stile des Concils Etat dla France 1687. 
_ COUNTS, Palatines of France, or Counts 
the Palace, were Officers. which the French Kings kept. 
Ns - 8 8 always at their Court to Try Cauſes of Importance in 
DPugd. Baron. Vol. I. Cambdens Remains. Ba- che firſt Inſtance, or upon Appeals from che Sentence 
| from Provincial Counts, who were Governors and. 
; | 1 Judges in the Provinces. Theſe Count Palatines 
COUNCIL (The King's) Certain Perſons cho- 


OU] ain Perſo Tried Cauſes in the King's Palace, (where the King 
ſen by the French King, who Adviſe upon and Manage] himſelf was ſometimes upon the Bench) upon which 


the moſt important Affairs of the Kingdom. They] account they were call'd Palatines, and the buſineſs 
are diftinguiſh'd, 1ſt, Into the Secret or Cabinet- that came before em were call'd Palatine Cauſes, as 
Council. 2dly, Into the Council of War. 3dly, The| we may learn from Hincmar Archbiſhop of Rheimss 
Conncil for Diſparches. 4thly, The Council Royal.] The chief butineſs of the Count Palatine was to make 
5thly, The Council of Directions. . 6thly, The Coun: | a final Decifion of Matters, in which, either the In- 
cil of Scate. And qrhly, The Privy-Council. In] tereſt of the King or Kingdom were concerned. Tis 
the Cabiner-Council, Buſineſs of the greareſt Secrecy | probable, that under the firſt Line of the French Kings, 

is tranſacted, relating to the preſervation of the Go- | and in rhe beginning of the ſecond, the Office of Count. 
vernment ; Meaſures to be taken with the Allies of| Palatine was Diſcharg d by a fingle Perſon; however, 


Ex quo Mors Miſero contigit ante Diem, 


|  Conjugii Optati fama perennsy erit. 
Improba Nature Leges Libitina reſcindens, 
Ex æquo Fuvencs pracipitatq; Senes. 


France either in Peace or War. To this Council the] in the time of King Lews the Debonair, there were 


King calls none bur che Princes of the Blood, the | ſometimes four Counts of rhe Palace, as appears by 
great Noblemen of the Kingdom, the principal Ofti-|the Teſtimony of Eginhardus. The French King's Do- 


2 of the Crown, and ſome of his Councellors of [minions growing greater, and ſtretching into Germany 


tate. This Council meets at any place where the and Ira, they found themſelves oblig d ro make ſe- 
King pleaſes, and no Perſon, of what Quality ſoever, veral Counts of the Palace, to ſend em into remote 
can appear there without a Summons from his Ma- [Provinces to do Juſtice there, either to ſpare, the Sub- 
jeſty. The Council of War is for Regulation of Mar- jects pains in coming to Court, or becauſe they 
tial Affairs, and to ſertle rhe Direction of the Cam-| thought twas moſt Adviſeable ro Try Cauſes upon 
ahne : Here the King's Preſence is neceſſary; and che Spot. Theſe Count Palatines being Diſpatch d in- 
uther the Princes of the Blood, the Mareſchals off to the Provinces, had ſometimes their Depuxies in 
France, and other Noblemen, who have ſerv'd in the; places whither they could not conveniently come 
Poſt of Lieutenant-General, are uſually ſummoned. chemſelves, which latter were call d Viſcounts Palatine. 
The Council of Diſpatches may be call'd the Council There were likewiſe Counts Palatine under the third 
of State, for here nothing under Publick Affairs, and Race 3 for Inſtance, N de Beauvaß Was made one 
Concerns of the Government, are Debated : This |of 'em by King Robert... heſe Counts of the Palace 
Council meets in the King's Appartment, his Majeſty | were different from the Maires of the Palace, as ap- 
being preſent. . The Dauphin, the Duke of 0r/cans, ' pears clearly from Gregory of Tours. * Du Cange Diſ- 
M. the Chancellor, rhe Preſidem of the Council of Fi- ſertation 14 Sur Hiſteire de St. Lous. | 
nances, and four Secretaries of State, being call'd 0 C CRACOW. To give a particular Deſcrip- 
rae Board, the Governors of Towns and Proyinces ition of its Situation, it Nes eleven Phe Miles os 
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Leagues from Upper Hungary, rwenty three from Sen- Arthonees were tn#de we ff fer the regulating Chro- 
a ckirty from ot, thirty five oh hat of 510 before 2 + 50min, or thoſe" that Hog the 
2 ry from Were, and about fifty from [Pris 1 7 9 aner, df which chere is no men. 

uda, and is fitunte in the forty ſecofd Degree of tion in the Marhle abo qu ed, but the Chronel y 
Longitude, and abourthe fifty of Northern Latitude. of rhe Archorites being net altogether afcefralt d to f. 


This City was erected into an Archbiſhepriek, upon 
the firſt Platring of the Chriſtian Religion in Poland 
by Mreci/[aus II. but within a hundred Vears, it ſunk 
triro a Biſhoprick under the Primate of Gοα, this 
diminvtion of Privilege being pur upon it by the Pope, 
becauſe Lampert Jula refus'd to receive his Pall from 
the See of Mme. The Biſhop of Cracow, notwith- 
ſtanding, at preſent is Lord of thirteen Cities, and 
Prinee of the Dutchy of Severia, his Chapter, which 
conſiſts of about thirty Canons, having a proportio- 
nable Revenue. The Univerfity of this Town con- 
fits of eleven Colleges, reaches all ſorts of Learning, 
and isa great Ornament to the Kingdom. * Connor's 
Hiſt. of Poland, Vol. J. See Engliſh Morery, Vol. II. 
CRAINBURG, a City in the Dutchy ef Car- 
niola, ſtanding on the Save, twenty Miles North-Weſt 
of LAwback, and four and twenty South of Clagerfure : 
It ſtands on the top of a Hill, and is fortify d with a 
ſtrong Caſtle. The Town has three Churches, a Mo- 
naſtery of Capuchins in the Suburbs, and fcrmerly 
gave Title to a Marqueſs. * A Syſtem of Geopr. &c. 
_ CRAKANTHORDP (Richard) Extracted from 
a Gentleman's Family at Serickland in Weſtmoreland, 
was born in the XVIth Century, admitted in 8 
College in Oxford, where he was afterwards Fellow. 
He was eſteem'd a Celebrared Preacher, and a deep 
Controverſial Divine. He was particularly admir'd 
by rhe Puritanical Parry, being warp'd ſomewhat to- 
wards Dr. John Reyndldſ's Principles. When King 
James I. ſent the Lord Bvtrs Ambaſſador to the Em- 
peror, Mr. Crakanthop went along with him as Dn 
lain; upon his Return, he was Chaplain to — 1 
ſhop of London, and preſented to a Rectory near Brain- 
ery in Eſſex, He had the Reputation of a general 
Scholar, and beſid es his being a great Mafter in Uni- 
verſiry-Learning, he was conſiderable Candniſt, and 
erfectly acquainted with Ectlefiaftical Antiquiry, and 
Lhola ck Divinity: He died in 1624, at his Recto- 
ry of Black-Notley. His Works are, Fuſtinian the 
mperor defended againft Cardinal Baremint. Intro- 
dudctio in Meraphficami lib. 4. A Defence of Conſtan- 
tine, wich a Treatiſe of 'the Pope's Temporal Mo- 
narchy. Defenſio Eccleiæ Anglicum ę contra M. Anton. 
de Dominn Archiep. Spalatenſis injurias : This Book 
has the Character of a moſt exact Piece of Contro- 
very. Vipilius Dormitans ; or, a Treatiſe of the 5th 
General Council held ar Conſtantinople, An. 553. Le- 
gice Libri quingque, &c. * Athen. Oxon. 8 
* CRAN BURN, ſeventy eight Miles from Lon- 
don. See Vol. I. | n n 
GRAY, a Market- Town in Kent, thirteen Miles 


from London. he . 
CREMSIR, or Kremfier, a Town in Moravia, 
on the River Morawa; it lies between Olmutx and 
Hradiſſe. This place, not many Ages fince, was a 
poor Village, but is now — to a conſiderable 
City. Its preſent Bulk was occation'd by a fine Palace 
bail here by Bruno Biſhop of Olmutz, which drew fo 
many People rogerher, that, in a lirtle time, it was 
omipals'd with a Wall, and made a City. 4 
Softem of Geopr. &c. h | 


CREON, the firſt Annual Archon amongft the 
Athenians : He was chofen in che firſt Year of the 
24th Olympiad, and, 5. rhe firſt of rhe nine Archon. 
tes, the Year was reckon'd by him ; for, as the Nar- 
mora Arundeliana inform us, Pablick Inſtruments and 
Contracts had the Names of theſe Archontes Eponymi 
inferted in them, as the Names of the Eyhori Were at 
Lacedemon. Afterwards, this mentioning of the firſt 
Archon was made a Note of Chrono 7 from the 
time of Demetrius Phalereus, who was 4 rohon him felf 
in the 4th Year of the 117th Ohmpiad. This Deme- 
trivs Was the firſt that wrote a Catalogue of the 4r- 
chons, to ſtate the periods of Time, as tis ſuppos d. 
the Arundelian Marble above- mention d, being cur 
and fill'd with the Inſcriptions by Diognetus, the Ar- 
chon, in the el Year of the 128th 10 a; wg This 


Record, I fay, fixes the Athenian Epoche by the re- 
tive Ar ; fret Whence it follows, 
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the Canons were publiffid at large, from a Manu- 
ſcript of the Jeſuits College of Cl mont, and from 


red in the Year 1661, at Parr, in F:/te!l & Vell Bil- 
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tisfaction, Times töbòt care to joyn the A. ebentes and 
the Ohmpionicu together. the ſecond Dead of 
Didllorus Siculus, there js a pretty fait Regiſter of the 
Archontes. * Fulius Africans, beging  #t'Creon the 
firſt Archon, reckons DCCCCIN. te Chile, who 
was in this Office in the 250th Ohm, being the 
third Year of the Emperor Heli gabalns; to Which 
period, Aficanus catry'd his CHeni ton. Velleius 
Paterculus, lib. 1. cap. 8. Marſham Canon Chron, ad 
Sekt. 17. & 18. Helvicus Chrenol. Hoffman, Ses 
Engl Morery, Vol. I. Artiele Arehontes and Creom, 

ESCONIUS, or Criſtonins, - an African Bi. 
ſhop, liv'd in the latter end of the VIith Century, in 
the Reign of the Emperor Lewniins, who came to the 
Crown in the Year 695, when Juſtinian the Younger 
was baniſh'd. This Creſconius made a Collection of 
Canons call'l Concordia Cunpnum & Colloltio Creſey i. 
anc, He alſo wrote A Hiſtorical Narrariye in Verſe, 
concerning the Advantages hy by Fel» the Parri- 
cian againſt the Sara zen, Fo 1 ica, which, according 
ro Cedrenus, happend in the Year 696. Baronus 
mentioning Dfonyſius 8 and others, who hae 
made Collections of Canons, takes rotice of that ef 
Creſconius among the reſt, which was then in Manu- 
ſcript in the Vatican: The Cardinal gives you this 
Title of the Work, The Concord of the Canons made by 
Creſconius, and divided into 300 Chapters. The ſam: 
| Author has given us a Deſcription in Hexameters, cf the 
Viftories gain'd by John the Patrician up the Sarazens, 
This Collection of Canons was printed at Perun, An- 
20 1609, with the Abridgment of Fu gent ius Ferran dys, 
Tis faid, this Creſconius collected two Tracts of the 
Canon Law, or rather divided his Work into two 
Parts, one of which is call'd Breviarium Canonum, and 
the other Concordia Canonum vel Liber Canonum; the 
firſt Diviſion of which is not properly Creſconius's, 
but extracted from him by ſome Epitomater, the beſt 
Edition of which is that which is in the Bibliotheque 
of the Furs Canonici Veteris, publiſh'd by the [cuir 
Chiffletius, with Notes upont, in 1649. Afterwards 
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another of the famous Thyanus : This Work was prin- 


liotheca Furis Canonici veterum. And here it may be 
obſerv'd, that Creſconius was the firſt Author that made 
Canon Law of the Pope's Letters, which befbre that 
time, ag © 2 — takes notice, had no grearer Autho- 
riry than the Epiſtles of another Biſhop. * Baron. 
g 5, Toth. Fuſtellur, &c. 
(Richari) Son of liam Craſhaw an 
eminent Divine, was firft Educated in Charrer-Heuſe 
School, and from thence remoy'd to Pembroke-!H:l in 
Cambridge, from whence he was elected Fellow of 
Peter-Houſe in that Une. and was ejected for re- 
fuſing ro take the Covenant. Not long after he turn d 
Roman Catholick, and liv'd at Faris, where procuring 
Recommendarory Letters from Henrietta Marin Queen 
of England, he was made Secretary to 'a Cardinal in 
Rome, and afterwards Canon in the Church cf our 
Lady at Loretto, where he died about the Year 1650. 
He was a good Linguift, and eſteentd an extraordi- 
nary Latin and Engliſh Poet. His performances in 
this kind are, 57/4 to the Temple. The Delights of the 
Muſes. Curmen Deo Nyſtro, &c. * Athen, Oxon. 
'CRESSEY (Hugh) Son of Huph Crefſey a Bariſter 
of Lincotys-Inn, by Margery his Wife, Daughtcr cf 
Thomas Doylie Doctor 5 hyſick, was, admitted in 
Mertun-College in Oxfbru, and choſtn Fellow there. 
Afterwards he took Priefts Orders, and Officiated in 
the Family of the Earl of Strafford, and of that of the. 
Lord'Fa/k/an{, Upon the Death of this Nobleman, 
he rraveld, turn d Roman 'Carhdlick,' and made 3 
Publick Recariration in Rome, before the Frquifirion, in 
1646. He nad the CharaRter at Oxf#d of a Man of 
Parts obligins in fo ur and a good Preacher. 
He died in 1674 p orks ute, Exomylogt/is, or 1 
2 Narrativh of. the *Octdfions aui Morives of bis 
amen to Cathollt Unity. Sancta Sophia, or Di- 
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Walls of Athens, and enter d into meaſures with thoſe 
_ victorious Foreigners ro unpeople Attica, and turn 


Diſſervice among the People, who were, ſome of 


Being commanded by Thraſibulus, they made them- 
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fell ions for the Praer of Contemplation, &c. Roman- 
Catholick Doctrines no Novelties, or an Anſwer to Doctor 
Pierce? Court- Sermon, Entitul d, The Primitive Rule of 
Reformation. Non eſt Inventus return d to Mr. Ed- 
ward Bagſhaw's Enquiry, &c. A Letter written to an 
Engliſh Gentleman, print ed among Biſhop Morley s Tratts. 
Ihe Church Hiſtory of Britany, from the beginning of 
Chriſtianity to the Norman Conqueſt. An Anſwer to part 
of Dr. Stillingfleet's Book, Entitul d, Idolatry prattis d in 
#he Church of Rome. Fanaticiſm Fanatically imputed to 
the Catholick Church, by Dr. Stillingfleet. An Apologe- 
tical Epiſtle to a Perſon of Honour, touching his Vindi- 
cation of Dr. Stillingfleet. Reflections on the Oath . of 
Supremacy, &c. Before we take leave of Mr. Creſſey, 
we may obſerve, that he turn d Benedictine in the 
College of the 1 * Monks at Doway, where he 
livd about ſeven Years, and was afterwards one of 
the Eng ſh Miſſionaries. Athen. Oxon. &. 
CREUTZNA CH, a Town of Germany, with a 
ſtrong Caſtle, in the Palatinate of the Nine. Ir ſtands 
upon che River Nabe, fix Miles South of Bingen, and 
twenty South-Weſt of Menzz ; the Juriſdiction of it 
is divided betwixt the Elector Palatine, the Marqueſs 
of Baden, and the Prince of Simmeren. Longitude 
27, 16. Latitude 49, 48. | + een 
CRICKHOWEL, a Market-Town in Breck- 
nock ſhire, a hundred and fourteen Miles from London. 
CRITIAS, one of Socrates's Scholars, but never 
the better for the Inſtructions of his Maſter, for he 
was one of the worſt of the thirty Tyrants; not think- 
ing it enough ro ruine the Town of Athens, he would 
hare deſtroy'd all the Country of Attica, for, return- 
ing from Theſſ7ly, he made it his buſineſs to ſerve the 
Licedemonians, to put Lyſander upon demoliſhing rhe 


the Towns into Paſture. He was likewiſe the occa- 
ſion of Alcibiades's Death, for Lyſander had not en- 
gag' d the Perſians. to Diſpatch him, till Critias, and 
ſome other of the Athenian Tyrants, had inform'd 
him, that Athens would never continue under the Re- 
gulations he had put it, unleſs Acibiades was taken off. 
The Misbehaviour of this Critias, did Socrates ſome 


them, ſo unreaſonable as to impute it ro his Educa- 
tion, tho Xenophon has taken care to ſhow che Injuſtice 
of charging Socrates with the Miſcarriages of his Scho- 
lars; befides, tis certain, Critias had no fancy for So- 
crates, and forbid him reaching any Perſon. Thar 
which made Critias the moſt hated, was his proſecu- 
ting Theramenes to Death with ſo much violence, and 
doing his utmoſt to hinder thoſe, who were expelld 
Athens by the thirty Tyrants, from being protected in 
any part of Greece, threatning to make War upon thoſe 
Towns that ſhould receive them. Theſe Exiles being 
numerous enough to make a little Army, reſolv d to 
enter Athens Sword in Hand, and ſet it at liberty. 


ſelves Maſters of the Hyræum, which tho they were 
forc'd to quit, they were not at all diſpirited, but 
fought two Battels afterwards with great courage; in 
the laſt of which rhey kill d Critias, who charg'd with 
Bravery enough. And this was the end of Critias, 
who, 8 his Extraction, Elocution and Courage, was 
a Man valuable enough. He is more commended by 
Plato than by Proclus, who wrote Commentaries upon 
this Philoſopher. He's by ſome Authors counted a 
Speculative Atheiſt; if this Cenſure is nor over ſevere, 
he had Principles very ſuitable to his Practice.“ Xe- 
nophon de Facts 55 Diftis Socratis, lib. 1. Philoſtratus 
de Vit & Didi Sophiſtarum. Cornelius Nepos in Thra- 
os Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. &c, See Engliſh Morery, 

a1 * 
CRO] (e de) in Latin Croius, was one of the 
moſt learned French Proteſtant Miniſters in the 
XVIIth Century; he was born at Vſex, where his 
Father was Miniſter. This Johm Croius had a Cure at 
Bezizrs, and was afrerwards Miniſter of Uſez. He 
Puoliſhd ſeveral Controverſial Pieces in French, but 
Twas his Latin Tracts which gain'd him che greateſt 

epurarion, becauſe in theſe he made it appear, how 
great a Linguiſt and Critick he was, how well he un- 
derſtood Rabbinical Learning and Church Hiſtory. 


neral Scholar, which poſſibly made him venture to 
attack Monſieur Balſac for ſome improprieties and de- 
fects in his own Language. When the Controverſy 
concerning Univerſal Grace was at rhe heighth, both 
ſides endeavour'd to ſecure him for their Party: Thoſe 
who held the Queſtion in the Negative being moſt 
active in Solliciting pre- ingag d him fo ſtrongly againſt 
the Univerſaliſts, that he went very zealouily affected 
to the National Synod at Alengen. Amyraldus, after a 
little converſation with him, is ſaid to have brought 
him off his Opinion. He died in Auguſt 1659, His 
Latin Works are, Specimen Conjetturnrum & Obſerva- 
tionum in quædam Origins, Irenei, & Tertulliani Le- 
ca. Obſervationes Sacre & Hiſtorice. in Novum Feſta- 
mentum: In this Book he criticis d upon Heinſius 
ſomewhat ſeverely. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. Colome- 
ſius Gallia Orientalis. r 
of CROIX du Maine (Francis la) born in the Pro- 
vitice of Maine, liv'd to the latter end of the XVIth 
Century: He was Sieur or Lord of the Mannor of 
Croix du Maine, and of Vieille Cour, four Leagues from 
Mans. From: his very Yourh he had a paſſionate In- 
elination for Learning and Books, having collected fo 
great a Library at the Univerſity in Greek and Latin 
Authors, and moſt European Languages, that, as he 
ſays himſelf, the Catalogue of em would. make a Vo- 
lume. In 1584, he publiſh'd his French Library, be- 
ing a general account of all Authors that wrote in 
that Language. He died during the Civil Wars, but 
tis not certainly known in what Vear. 
CRONSTAD, in Latin Corona, or Stephenopo- 
lis, and Braſſovia, is pleaſantly ſituated in the midſt 
of rich Vineyards, about ſixty five Miles from Herman- 
ſtad, almoſt to the North-Eaſt, near the Confi nes of 
Moldavia, and the Carpathian Mountains. Some 
Aurh&s take it for the Pretoria Auguſta of Ptolemy ; 
tis at preſent a Biſhop's See, and a place of ſome 
ſtrengrh, being tolerably well. fortify'd with Walls, 
and Ramparts of Earth. The Houſes are well built, 
but generally cover'd with Larhs inſtead . of Slate. 
The Burghers are all Saxons, without the leaſt mix- 
rure of Hungarians or Walachians, inſomuch that the 
German Language is here ſpoken with. propriety, 
enough. This Town, befides the advantage of an 
eminent School, has the beſt Library in all Hungary. 
* Heylin's Coſmography. 1 
CROOKHORN, a Market- Town in Somerſet- 
ſhire, a hundred and ten Miles from London. 
C ROSIER, or Baculus Epiſcopalis : "Tis ſaj 
St. Peter had one of 'em, and ſent it to Fronto firſt Bi- 
ſhop of Triers; where tis ſtill kept in the Carhedtal 
with great Reſpect. St. Auguſtine's Ivory Crofier is 
now to be ſeen at Valencia in Spain, as Gaventus will 
have it, but Baronius tells us tis in Sardinia,(A.C.5 og.) 
Theſe Croſiers were ar firſt ſometimes of Wood, as 
appears from the Life of St. Burchardus Biſhop of Miriſ- 
burg, but in proceſs of time they were ſometimes 
made of Gold. Hugo a Sancto Victore, in Speculo Ec- 
cleſ. cap. 6. deſcribes the Figure of theſe Croſiers; Ba- 
culus Paſtoralis, ſays he, Rettitudine ſui; Rectum Regi- 
men ſignificat; quod antem una pars curva eſt & altera 
acuta, monſtrat Præeſſe Subjectis, & Debellare Superbos. 
The Croſier had a crooked Head, ſometimes of Gold, 
and ſometimes of Silver. The Greek Abbots Crofier 
is different from the Biſhops, and reſembles a T. The 
Maronite Biſhops have ſometimes a Chryſtal Globe ſer 
with Jewels upon the top of their Croſier, ſurmounted 
by a Croſs. They had likewiſe ſometimes an Iron 
Spike at the end ; and rhus Gregory the Great's Crofier 
is deſcrib d with chis Verſe to explain the Emblem, 


Curva trahit Mites, pars pungit, acute Rebelles. 


The Abbors of the Church of Rome have Crofiers, tho' 
ſomewhat diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe of the Biſhops. 
Inveſtitures of Biſhops by Secular Princes, us'd to paſs 
per Annulum & Baculum, by tlie delivery of the Ring 
and Creſſer. ' Hoffman.  _ : 
CROSNA, a City in the Palatinate of Red Ruſſia 
in Poland, in che Diſtrict of Sanoch; tis, as it were, 
the Staple of the Hungariens, to which they bring 
ond uantities of Wines, and other Merchandizes. 


Te leem'd ſomewhat deſirous of being counted a ge- 


| he Jeſuits have a College in this Town for reaching 
Humanity. * Connor's Hiſt. of Poland, &c. _ | 
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CRO SS, a Capital, Cruel, and Infamous fort of] depending before him. The Death of Pohcrates, King 


puniſhment. The old Latin word for the Croſs is G4. 
balus, as we may learn of Varro; it is likewiſe call d 
Pativulum in Plautus, Tilly, Livy, Tacitus, &c. The 
figure of the Croſs was different according to the 
Times and People that made uſe ont. The moſt an- 
cient was a ſtraight perpendicular piece of Wood, to 
which the Malefactors was faſten'd, where the Arms 
and Feet were either tied with Cords, or nail d to 
the Wood. Sometimes, for diſpatch, they have Cru- 
cify'd People upon Trees. There are ſeveral Inſtan- 
ces of this kind of Execution ; the Emperor Tiberius 
will furniſh us with one, for in this manner, when he 
was Proconſul in Aich, he executed the Prieſts of 
Saturn, who Sacrific'd Children. The other Croſſes, 
which were made of two pieces of Wood, were of 
three ſorts ; one of 'em was like an X, or a Saltire in 
Heraldry, and this is that we call a St. Andrew's Croſs. 
The other was made like a T, that is to ſay, one of 
the pieces of Wood was ſer upright, and another 
joyn'd Croſs-wiſe ro't exactly upon the top. The 
third fort of Croſs was ſo contriv'd, that the Croſs- 
piece of Wood was ſomewhat below the top of that 
which Rood perpendicularly, as the Arms of a Man 
are not exactly at the upper extremity of the Body, 
the Head being ſomewhat above em. Thus the top 
of the ſtraight piece of Wood was ſomewhat higher 
than that which went a-croſs. Now this laſt Figure 
was the Croſs upon which the Son of God died for the 
Sins of the World. That Matter of Fact ſtands thus, 
beſides the general conſent of Hiſtorians, may caſily 
be prov'd by Pilate's Inſcription, which ſtood over 
the Head of our Bleſſed Saviour. The Croſs is one 
of the moſt antient Capital prniſhments we have any 
Records of, twas made uſe of before Abraham, if 
there is any Credit to be given to Diodorus Si culih, for 
this Hiſtorfan tells us that Ninu, rhe firſt King of the, 
Aſſyrians, marching into Media with a great Army, 
was met by King Pharnus with all the Troops in the] 
Country; this latter Prince loſing the Bartel, and being 
taken Priſoner, with ſeven of his Sons, they were all of 
em Crucify' d by Ninns's Order. And afterwards, in 
Maſes's rime, when God was provoked with the I/- 
raelites for their Debaucheries with the Nidianitiſh 
Women, the chief of thofe who were concerned in this 
Crime were commanded to be Crucify'd, by God Al- 
mighty, as we may ſee in Numb, 25. The Lord ſaid 
unto Moſes, take all the Heads of the People, and hang 
them up before the Lord againſt the Sun. This puniſh- 
ment has been made uſe of in all Countries. To be- 
gin with the Fews : Alexander Fannæus their King, 
Son of Hircarus III. having ſeiz'd ſeveral of his rebel- 
Jious Subjects, -carry'd em to Feryſalem, and there 
Crucify'd about eight hundred of em. Now it can- 
nor be faid that they 'Suffer'd upon a Gallows, for Jo- 
ſephus informs us, that while they were under the Exe- 
cution, the Throats of their Wives and Children were 
cat before their Faces, to make their puniſhment the 
greater: Now if they had been Hang d or Strangled, 
they could not have ſeen any of this Misfortune, 
Feſeph. Antiq. Lib. 13. After the Death of Saul and 
his three Sons, Fcnathan, Abinadab and Melchiſhua, 
the Gideonites requir'd ſeven other of his Children, of 
David, and having them pur into their hands, Cru- 
cify'd em, as the vulgar Latin has ir, Crucifixerunt eos 
in Monte, 2 Sam. cap. 21. | | | 

To go on to the'Egyprians : Tis generally believ'd 
that Pharaoh's Baker was Crucify d when Joſeph was in 
Priſon, according to the Prediction of that Patriarch, 
Gen. 40. They did not ſtick to crucify Women in 
Egypt, as we may obſerve from Fuſtin, who relates, 
That Agathoclea, a Concubine to one of their Kings, 
was Executed in this manner. That there was the 
fame puniſhment among the Perſians, appears from the 
Hiſtory of Haman, who, by the Order of King Aha- 
ſhuerus, Suff rd upona Crols fifty Cubits high, which 
that bavgh'y vnfortunare Favourite had prepar'd for 
Mordecai, Eſth. cap. 7. This Cuſtom among the Per- 
firms may likewiſe be confirni'd by Profane Authors, 
fr 142-:dotas tells us, that during D-rius's War againſt 
the Here, Harpagus, one of his Miniſters, crucify'd 
Hiſtie 5 the Milcfian, Alexander ab Alexandvo relates, 
that the ſ me Deu condemn'd the Governor of EC 


of Samos, is taken notice of by ſeveral Hiſtorians : 
This Man had been ſtrangely lucky in all his Under. 
rakings, and imagining his good Fortune would never 
fail him, he held a private under-hand Correſpondence 
with Oretes, Governor of Sardis for the King of Perſia 
And being made to believe that this Governor would 
deliver the Keys of his Maſter Cambyſes's Exchequer to 
him, he ſer Sail from Samos to take poſſeſſion, but his 
Veſſel had no ſooner made the Port of Magneſia, but 
he was ſeiz d and crucifyd. The Scythians likewiſe, 
and the Sarmatians, puniſh'd Malefactors this way; 
for if Diodorus Siculus may be credited, Cyrus King of 
Perſia was crucify'd by a Scythian Queen, tho' He / ode- 
tus and Juſtin relate the manner of his Death orher- 
wiſe. To paſs on to the Greeks : Xantippus, the Arhe- 


of Eolia under Xer.xes, becauſe he had plunder'd Pre- 
teſilaſss Temple and Tomb. Herodot. in Calliope. The 
Death of Bomilcar, the Carthaginian, is famous in 
Hiſtory: This great General, who' was Son to Ami/- 
car, being ſuſpected by the Carthaginians of a Plot 


the Market-place, where, before he expir'd, he had 
the courage to reproach his Countrymen with their 
Ingratitude and Barbarity. By the old Reman Law, 
as Cicero tells us, Rebels were to be crucify d. IL. Im- 
bricus crucif yd Val. Beſtius, becauſe his Son Ruſcius be- 
ing deliver'd into his Cuſtody, he murder'd him to 
ry his Pocker of a parcel of Gold he had abour 
ng | 
This puniſhment was not the ſame in all circum- 


For the purpoſe, the Fews had a cuſtom to rake the 
Bodies om the Croſs as ſoon as they were dead, and 
bury em, whereas the Heathens let em rot there; as, 
not to mention any other Authors, we may lcarn from 
Valerius Maximus, who gives us a lively Deſcription 
of rhe diſmal Spectacle of the Corps of Fog rates 
above-mention'd, which 1emain'd upon the Croſs till 
it dropt off one piece after another. Bur here, we 
are not to ſuppoſe that the Fews bury'd rhe Bodies of 
crucify d MalefaQors, out of any motive of pity or 
compaſſion, 'rwas rather to rake em our of fight, be- 
ing look d upon as deteſtable Objects: Indeed, tis fo 
clear, that they had no kindneſs or impreſſion of Hu- 
manity for em; becauſe, it being fomerimes tlie cuſiom 
to take em down from the Croſs the Evening of that 
Day they were crucify'd ; in this caſe, if they thought 
em nor dead, they broke their Thigh-bones to dif- 
patch em, which was a terrible addition to their 
torment. And to prevent the Malefactor's dying be- 
fore the Evening, and that he might be ſtrong enough 
to feel the torture of breaking his Bones, the Fews, up- 
on his going ro Suffer, us'd to give him a Glaſs of rich 
Wine, with Cordial Druggs in it, to ſupport and for- 
tify his Spirits. Some Pcople are of Opinion, that 
them leſs capable of pain; bur a paſſage of Ariſtotle, 
cited by Athenæus, proves the quite contrary, 

this Wine rather awaken'd the Senſe, ſcatter d the 
fumes of the Brain, and threw new vigour into the 
Blood. And Perronins, cited by Fulgentius, where he 
mentions the qualities of Myrrh, takes notice of a 
paſſage where that Author confeſſes, that ro make 
himſelf ſtronger and more hearty, he took off a large 
Glaſs of Wine with Myrrh in't. Beſides this cruel 
care the Fews took to prolong the MalefaQor's life 
upon the Croſs, and to put him into a condition to feel 
greater pain, they had another Cuſtom, and that was 
ro infuſe Hyſſop in Vinegar, and filling a Spunge, 
which they faſten d to the end of a Stick, ghey rubbd 
the Wounds of the crucify'd Perſon with it, ſometimes 
putting it to their Noſe and their Mouth, becauſe Vi- 
negar, Hyſſop and a Spunge, have all of em a qua- 
lity to ſtanch the Blood, as Pliny and Di aſcorides aſſure 
us. For this reaſon, the F-ws joyn'd theſe three things 
together, to fortify the Operation, and to ſtop the 
bleeding of the Wounds, that ſo the Perſon might 
hold our till che Evening, and be in a condition to 
feel the breaking of his Bones. The Spunge (as Mo- 
rery goes on) which was pur to the Mouth of our 
Bleſſed Saviour, and which is ſtill kept as a venerabie 


to be cracify'd for taking a Bribe, when a Cauſe was Relick at Rome, in the Church of St. 7%, Lateran, 
* 


appears 


nian General, crucify'd Artayttes, a Perſian, Governor 


againſt his Country, was crucify'd in the middle of 


ſtances with the Fews as 'twas with the Heathens: 


this Doſe was given em to ſtupify the Senſe, and make 


= . 
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Son of God ha 


RO 


appears of a reddiſh colour ; by which we may con- 
cſude, it had ſuck d up ſome of the Blood, and was 
afterwards ſqueez d. And thus we may ſee the Cru- 
elty of the Fewiſh Executions. The Heathens were 
not hard-hearted enough to'make uſe of all theſe pre- 
cautions, but taking the Malefactor in the ſame 
ſtrength or declenſion of Health they found him in, 
they left the puniſhment to the condition of his Con- 
ſtitution, and ſuffer d the Body to hang till it dropt in 

ieces, as we have obſerv'd already; however, this 
Notion was common both to the Jews and Gentiles, 
thar the talleft Croſſes were counted rhe moſt Infa- 
mous, which is the reaſon that the Croſs or Gallows 
of Haman, fifty Cubirs high, is mention d in Scripture 
as 2 remarkable circumſtance. Which likewiſe makes 
7uſtin rake notice, that the Croſs which Machew the 
Cartheginian General made for his Son, was of an ex- 


| traordinary height, to ſhew how high his Father's 


paſſion run againſt him. | 

There is likewiſe another circumſtance in this pu- 
niſhment, in which moſt Nations were agreed ; and 
that is, that the Croſs is one of the moſt ignominious 


Executions, and made uſe of to puniſh the worſt fort 


of Male factors, as Padders upon the High-way, Tray- 
tors, c. as we may obſerve if we look into the Laws 
of their reſpective Governments. 


However, it was this kind of Death that rhe Erer- 


bal Son of God was pleas d to make choice of, to pro- 


cure the Salvation of Men; the Reaſons of this choice 
are above our Underſtanding, and only known to 


God's infinite Wiſdom. All that we can diſcover |b 


concerning it is from St. Paul, who tells us, Thar the 


Son of God coming into the World to redeem Man- 


kind from rhe Curſe due to their Sins, was pleas d to 
take rhis Curſe upon himſelf, it being, according to 
the Fews, joyn d to the ignominious puniſhment of the 
Croſs. It was in the eighteenti Year of the Emperor 


Tiberins, that our Bleſſed Saviour ſuffer'd this way for 


the Sins of the World; the great Honour (as our Au- 


_ thor proceeds) that the Croſs receiv d upon this ac- 


count, had been often rypify'd and predicted in the 
Old Teſtament. The Tree of Life in Paradiſe : The 
Croſs, or Brazen- Serpent, ſer up by Moſes in the Wil- 
derneſs: The Hebrew Letter Tech, or Tau, with 
which, as the Prophet Ezekze/ obſerves, the Foreheads 
of thoſe were mark'd who were deliver'd from the 
wrath of God, and ſeveral other Expreſſions and 
Types of the like kind, were Myſterious Repreſen- 
tarions of our Saviour's Croſs. The Fathers have a 
great deal upon this Subject, and therefore I ſhall en- 
large no farther. Notwithſtanding (as Morery con- 
feſſes) the honour due to the Croſs, for being in ſome 
meaſure Inſtrumental in the Salvation of Mankind, 
was a long time before twas rightly underſtood, for 
Malefactors of the worſt ſort were ſtill Executed upon 


ir, till Helena, Conſtantine the Greats Mother, was In- 


ſpir d, (as Morery expreſſes ir) to make a Viſit to thoſe 
parts of Fudea and Feruſalem, which the Incarnate 
d, as it were, Conſecrated, by accom- 
pliſhing rhe Work of our Redemption, and ro go in 
Search of that Croſs on which he Suffer d for our Sins. 
This Search, according ro Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, 
was wade in the Year of Our Lord 326, in the Twen- 
ty firſt Year of Conſtantine s Reign, the thirte:nth of 
the Pontificate of Sylveſter, and the firſt after the Coun- 
cil of Nice, | 

This Princeſs, tho' Seventy nine Years of Age, un- 
dertook a Journey to Feruſalem, and being come to 
Golgotha, was not diſcourag'd by the difficulties ſhe 
met with in her Search. The Underraking, as Sozo- 
men obſerves, was very unpromifing, becauſe the 
Heathens, out of an averſion to Chriſtianity, bad 
done whar they could' ro conceal the Place where our 
Yaviour was buried. They had thrown a great quan- 
rity of Stones and Rubbiſh upon t, inſomuch that the 
ground was conſiderably raisd, as appears in fome 
meaſure at preſent. And beſides this, they had built 
a temple to Venus upon Mount Calvary, where our 

viour was crucify'd, that thoſe who came thirher ro 
adore him, might ſeem to pay their Worſhip to a Mar- 
ble Idol repreſenting this prerended Deiry. Beſides, 
we are inform'd by St. Ferome, that they had erected 
Fupiter's' Statue in the ſame place where our Saviour 


roſe from the Dead, which Figure continued there 


a hundred and ei ry Years, 7. e. from Adrian's time 
to Conſtantine. The Hearhens (ſays this Father) hoped 
by this Expedient to make the Chriſtians at a loſs, and 
to extinguiſh both rhe Belief and Hiſtory of rheſe two 
great Myſteries, the Death and Reſurrection of the Son 
of God. Heſena being willing to ſpare no pains to 
compaſs her pious Defign, conſulted all People at Je- 
ruſalem, and near it, whom ſhe thought likely to aſ- 
fiſt her in finding out the Croſs, and applying her ſelf 
for Intelligence, not only to the Chriſtians, bur alſo ro 
the Fews, ſhe found a ſort of Antiquary among rheſe 
latter, mention'd by Scgomen and Gregory of Tens; 
who by the help of ſome Memoirs which his Anceſtors 
had left him, gave ſome light where 'rwas moſt pro- 
bable to ſearch for the Croſs, which was in the place 
where our Saviour was buried; this being ſufficiently 
certain, that if they conid find ont the Sepulchre, 
they would likewiſe find the Inſtruments of rhe pu- 
niſhmenr, it being always the cuſtom among the Fews, 
ro make a great hole in the ground near the place 
where rhe Body of the Criminal was buried, and ro 
throw in there what ever belong'd to his Execution, 
looking upon all theſe things as deteſtable Objects, and 
which for that reaſon ought to be thrown out of the 
way. 
The Empreſs therefore having Order'd them to dig 
a great way by the directions of the Frw above- 
mention'd, the Pagan Idols being broken in pieces, 
and the Ground clear'd in the firſt place, having dug 
to a great depth they found three Croſſes, and cloſe 
y them they diſcover'd the piece of Wood upon 
which Pilate wrote the Superſcript ion over our Saviour's 
Head; now by this they underſtood, that one of the 
three was the Croſs they, were in queſt of, and that 
the other two belong d to the two Thieves. Thus the 
Matter is related by the Ancients, only St. Ambroſe 
differs in one circumſtance, and tells us that the piece 
of Wood, with the Inſcription, was faſten d to one 
of the Croſſes, by which they underſtood it belong d 
to our Saviour: But here this Father differs from all 
the reſt of his Contemporaries, for Paulinus Biſhop of 
Nola, Sulpitius Severus, Ruffinus, and after theſe, Theo- 
doret, Socrates and Sozomen, all affirm that our Sa- 
viour's Groſs was diſcover'd by a Miracle, or rather 
by rwo Miracles, one of which is mention'd by ſome 
of theſe Writets, the other by the reſt, and both of 
them by Nicephorus. In ſhort, the Hiſtory informs us, 
that after the Empreſs had found theſe three Croſſes, 
and being in pain to know which was our Saviour's, 
the conſulred Macarius Biſhop of Jeruſalem, who ad- 
vis d her to rake them all three, and touch the Bo- 
dies of ſome ſick Perſons with them; which being 
done accordingly, a certain Lady of Quality, who 
was almoſt at the point of Death, was immediately 
and perfectly recover d by the touch of one of the 
chree Croſſes, the other two having been try'd with- 
out effect. Upon this, to give the Miracle the ut- 
moſt proof, and confirm it the better, they laid ſeve- 
ral Corps upon theſe Croſſes, and here that Croſs on- 
ly, which had work d the firſt Miracle, prov'd figni- 
ficamt upon the ſecond Experiment, and rais d the 
Perſon to Life that was laid upon't. And thus the 
Croſs of the Son of God was found out, neither need 
we wonder that theſe Croſſes ſhould remain almoſt 
three hundred Years under ground without being rot- 
ten, for not to mention that the Croſs chat belong d ro 
our Saviour might poſſibly have ſome extraordinary 
rivilege, not to mention this, I ſay, every body 
nows that Oak will laſt a vaſt while undecay d, nor 
only dry, but in the water; now tis very probable 
that theſe Croſſes were made of this Wood, it bein 
very much the growth of that ae which is ſtill 
more likely, becauſe all the pieces of the true Croſs 
preſerv'd in a great many places, reſemble Oak both 
as to colour, weight, and texture. I have been more 
rticular in relating theſe circumſtances, ro ſhew that 
| have advanc'd nothing but what is nor only gene- 
ply | bur alſo what is very probable in 
it leit. 
The Empreſs Helens having found the Croſs, built 
a Church in the place, and lodg'd it there with 
great veneration, having provided an extraordinary 


rich Caſe for it; however, ſhe carry'd of it to 
the Emperor Conſtantine her Son, to — | 
| e 2 Who 
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CRO 


CROSS, a Capital, Cruel, and Infamous fort of 
puniſhment. The old Latin word for rhe Croſs is Ga- 
balus, as we may learn of Varro; it is likewiſe call d 
Pativulum in Plautus, Tilly, Livy, Tacitus, &c. The 
figure of the Croſs was different according to the 
Times and People chat made uſe ont. The moſt an- 
cient was a ſtraight perpendicular piece of Wood, to 
which the Malefactors was faſten d, where the Arms 
and Feet were either ried with Cords, or naild ro 
the Wood. Sometimes, for diſpatch, they have Cru- 
cify'd People upon Trees. There are ſeveral Inſtan- 
ces of this kind of Execution ; the Emperor Tiberius 
will furniſh us with one, for in this manner, when he 
was Proconſul in Africk, he executed the Prieſts of 
Saturn, who Sacrific'd Children. The other Croſſes, 
which were made of two pieces of Wood, were of 
three ſorts ; one of em was like an X, or a Saltire in 
Heraldry, and this is that we call a St. Andrew's Croſs. 
The other was made like a T, that is to ſay, one of 
the pieces of Wood was fer upright, and another 
joyn'd Croſs-wiſe ro't exactly upon the top. The 
third fort of Croſs was fo contriv'd; that the Croſs- 
piece of Wood was ſomewhar below the top of that 
which Rood perpendicularly, as the Arms of a Man 
are not exactly at the upper extremity of the Body, 

the Head being ſomewhat above em. Thus the top 
of rhe ſtraight piece of Wood was ſomewhat higher 
rhan that which went a- croſs. Now this laſt Figure 


ö 


depending before him. The Death of Pohcrates, King 
of Samos, is taken notice of by ſeveral Hiſtorians : 


| This Man had been ſtrangely lucky in all his Under. 
takings, and imagining his good Fortune would never 
fail him, he held a private urder-hand Correſpondence 
with Oretes, Governor of $ards for the King of Perſia 
And being made to believe that this Governor would 
deliver the Keys of his Maſter Cambyſes's Exchequer to 
him, he ſer Sail from Samos to take poſſeſſon, bur his 
Veſſel had no ſooner made the Port of Magneſia, but 
he was ſeiz d and crucify'd. The Scythians likewiſe, 
and the Sarmatians, puniſh'd Malefactors this way; 
for if Diodorus Siculus may be credited, Cyrus King of 
Perfia was crucify'd by a Scythian Queen, tho' Het ode- 
tus and Juſtin relate the manner of his Death other- 
wiſe, To paſs on to the Greeks : Xantippus, the Ar he- 
nian General, crucify'd Artayttes, a Perſian, Governor 
of Eolia under Xerxes, becauſe he had plundet d Pre- 
refilcſs's Temple and Tomb. Herodot. in Calliope. The 
Death of Bomilcar, the Carthaginian, is famous in 
Hiſtory : This great General, who was Son ro 4mi/- 
car, being ſuſpected by the Carthaginiant of a Plot 
againſt his Country, was crucify'd in the middle of 
the Market-place, where, before he expird, he had 
the courage to reproach his Countrymen with their 
Ingratitude and Barbarity. By the old Reman Law, 
as Cicero tells us, Rebels were to be crucify d. L. Im- 
bricus cracify'd Val. Beſtius, becauſe his Son Ruſcius be- 


was the Croſs upon which the Son of God died for the ing deliver'd into his Cuſtody, he murder'd him to 


Sins of the World. That Matter of Fact ſtands thus, 
beſides rhe general conſent of Hiftorians, may cafily 
be prov'd by Pilate's Inſcription, which ſtood over 


pick his Pocker of a parcel of Gold he had abour 


him. 


This puniſhment was not the ſame in all circum- 


the Head of our Bleſſed Saviour. The Croſs is one|ſtances with the Fews as twas with the Heathens ; 
of the moſt ancient Capital prniſhmenrs we have any] For the purpoſe, the Fews had a cuſtom to take the 


Records of, twas made ule of before Abrahgm, if 
there is any Credit ro be given to Diodorus Srculns, for 


Bodies from the Croſs as ſoon as they were dead, and 
bury em, whereas the Heathens let em rot there; as, 


this Hiſtorian tells us that N, the firſt King of the | not to mention any other Authors, we may lcarn from 
Aſſyrians, marching into Media with a great Army, Valerius Maximus, who gives us a lively Deſcription 
was met by King 'Pharnus with all the Troops in the] of the diſmal Spectacle of the Corps of Poy. rates 


Country ; this latrer Prince loſing the Bartel,and being 
raken Priſoner,with ſeven of his Sons, they were all of 


'em Crucify d by Ninuss Order. And afterwards, in|: 


Mieſes's time, when God was provoked with the / 
raelites for their - Debancheries with the Midianiriſh 
Women, the chief of thofe who were concerned in this 


above-mention'd, which remain'd upon the Croſs till 
it dropt off one piece after another. Bur here, we 
are not to ſuppoſe that the Fews bury'd the Bodies of 
crucify'd Mal 

compaſſion, twas rather to rake em our of ſight, be- 
ing look d upon as deteſtable Objects: Indeed, tis fo 


efactors, out of any motive of pity or 


Crime were commanded to be 'Crucify'd, by God Al-|clear, that they had no kindneſs or impreſſion of Hu- 


mighty, as we may ſee in Numb, 25. The Lord ſaid| 
unto Moſes, take all the Heads of the People, and hang 
them wp befere the Lord againſt the Sun. This puniſh- 
ment has been made'uſe of in all Countries. To be- 
gin with the Jews: Alexander Fannæus their King, | 
Son of Hircarus III. having ſeiz'd ſeveral of his rebel | 
lious Subjects, -carry'd em to Feryſalem, and there 
Crucify'd about eight hundred of em. Now it can- 
nor be faid that they Suffer d upon a Gallows, for Jo- 
ſephus informs us, that while they were under the Exe- 
cution, the Throats of their Wives and Children were 
cut before their Faces, to make their puniſhment the 
greater: Now if they had been Hang d or Strangled, 
they could not have ſeen any of this Misfortune, 
Foſeph. Antiq. Lib. 13. After the Death of Saul and 
his three Sons, Fenathan, Abinadab and Melchiſhua, 
the Gideonites requir'd ſeven other of his Children, of 
David, and having them pur into their hands, Cru- 
cify'd em, as the vulgar Latin has ir, Crucifixerunt eos 
in Monte, 2 Sam. cap. 21. | 

To go on to the'Egyprians : Tis generally believ' d 
that Pharaoh's Baker was Crucify'd when Joſeph was in 
Priſon, according to the Prediction of that Patriarch, 
Gen. 40. They did not ſtick to crucify Women in 
Egypt, as we may obſerve from Fuſtin, who relates, 
Thar Agutbocſea, a Concubine to one of their Kings, 
was Executed in this manner. That there was the 
fame puniſhment among the Perſians, appears from the 
Hiſtory of Haman, who, by the Order of King 4 a- 
ſhuerus, Suff r'd upon a Crols fifty Cubits high, which 
that havpgh'y vnfortunare Favourite had prepar'd for 
Mordecai, Eſth. cap. 7. This Cuſtom among the Per- 
firs may likewiſe be confirn'd by Profane Authors, 
fx [1er4dotas tells us, that during Dariuss War againſt 
rhe Greel:s, Harpagus, one of his Miniſters, crucify'd 
Hiſtie -5 the Milcſian, Alexander ab Alexandro relates, 
that rhe ſome Herius condemn'd the Governor of Ec 


to be crucify d for taking a Bribe, when a Cauſe was 


* 


manity for em; becauſe, it being fomerimes tlie cuſtom 
to take em down from the Croſs the Evening of that 
Day they were crucify'd ; in this caſe, if they thought 


em not dead, they broke their Thigh-bones to diſ- 


patch em, which was a terrible addition to their 
torment. And to prevent the Malefactor's dying be- 
fore the Evening, and that he might be ſtrong enough 
to feel the torture of breaking his Bo 

on his going to Suffer, us d to give him a Glaſs of rich 
Wine, with agg fake = in it, to ſupport and for- 
tify his Spirits. So 

this Doſe was given em ro ſtupify the Senſe, and make 
them leſs capable of pain; but a paſſage of Ariſtotle, 
cited by Athenæus, proves the quite contrary, that 
this Wine rather awaken'd the Senſe, ſcatter d the 
fumes of the Brain, and threw new vigour into the 
Blood. And Petronins, cited by Fulgentius, where he 
mentions the qualities of Myrrh, takes notice of a 
paſſage where that Author confeſſes, that to make 
himſelf ſtronger and more hearty, he took off a large 
Glaſs of Wine with Myrrh in't. Beſides this cruel 
care the Fews took to prolong the Malefactor's life 


nes, the ewe, up- 


me Pcople are of Opinion, that 


upon the Croſs, and to put him into a condition to feel 
greater pain, they had another Cuſtom, and that was 


to infuſe Hyſſop in Vinegar, and filling a Spunge, 


which they faſten d to the end of a Stick, they rubb'd 
the Wounds of the crucify'd Perſon with it, ſometimes 
putting it to their Noſe and their Mouth, becauſe Vi- 
negar, Hytiop and a Spunge, have all of em a qua- 
lity to ſtanch the Blood, as Pliny and Di aſcorides aſſure 


us. For this reaſon, the F-ws joyn'd theſe three things 
together, to fortify the Operation, and ro ſtop the 


bleeding of the Wounds, that fo the Perſon might 
hold our till che Evening, and be in a condition to 
feel the breaking of his Bones. The Spunge (as Mo- 
rery goes on) which was put to the Mouth of our 
Bleſſed Saviour, and which is ſtill kept as a venerab:e 
Relick at Rome, in the Church of St. 7%, Lateran, 

appears 
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appears of a reddiſh colour; by which we may con. 
clude, it had ſuckd up ſome of the Blood, and was 
afterwards ſqueez'd. And thus we my ſee the Cru- 
elry of the Fewiſo Executions. The Heathens were 
not hard-hearted enough to'make uſe of all theſe pre- 
cautions, but taking the Malefactor in the ſame 
ſtrength or declenſion of Health they found him in, 
they left che puniſhment to the condition of his Con- 
{irurion, and ſuffer d the Body to hang till it dropt in 
ieces, as we have obſerv'd already; however, this 
otion was common both to the Fews and Gentiles, 
at the talleſt Croſſes were counted rhe moſt Infa- 
mous, which is the reaſon that the Croſs or Gallows 
of Haman, fifty Cubirs high, is mention d in Scripture 
as 2 remarkable circomſtance. Which likewiſe makes 
Juſtin take notice, that the Croſs which Machew the 
Carth:ginian General made for his Son, was of an ex- 
traordinary height, to ſhew how high his Father's 
aſſion run againſt him. | 
There is likewiſe another circumſtance in this pu- 
niſhment, in which moſt Nations were agreed ; and 
that is, that the Croſs is one of the moſt ignominious 
Executions, and made uſe of to puniſh the worſt ſort 
of Male factors, as Padders upon the High-way, Tray- 


tors, Cc. as we may obſerve if we look into the Laws 


of their reſpective Governments. 

However, it was this kind of Death that rhe Eter- 
nal Son of God was pleas d to make choice of, to pro- 
cure the Salvation of Men; the Reaſons of this choice 
are above our Underſtanding, and only known to 
God's infinite Wiſdom. All that we can diſcover 
concerning it is from St. Paul, who tells us, That the 
Son of God coming into the World to redeem Man- 
kind from rhe Curſe due to their Sins, was pleas d to 
rake this Curſe upon himſelf, it being, according to 
the Fews, joyn d ro the ignominious puniſhment of rhe 
Croſs. It was in the eighteenth Year of the Emperor 
Tiberius, that our Bleſſed Saviour ſuffer d this way for 
the Sins of the World ; the grear Honour (as our Au- 
thor proceeds) that the Croſs receiv'd upon this ac- 


count, had been often rypify'd and predicted in the 


Old Teſtament. The Tree of Life in Paradiſe : The 
Croſs, or Brazen-Serpent, ſer up by Moſes in the Wil- 


derneſs: The Hebrew Letter Teth, or Tau, with 


which, as che Prophet Exekiel obſerves, the Foreheads 
of thoſe were mark d who were deliver d from the 
wrath of God, and ſeveral other Expreſſions and 


Types of the like kind, were Myſterious Repreſen- 


tarions of our Saviour's Croſs. The Fathers have a 
great deal upon this Subject, and therefore I ſhall en- 
large no farther. Notwithſtanding (as Morery con- 
feſſes) the honour due to the Croſs, for being in ſome 
meaſure Inſtrumental in the Salvation of Mankind, 
was a long time before twas rightly underſtood, for 
Malefactors of the worſt ſort were ſtill Executed upon 
ir, till Helena, Conſtantine the Greats Mother, was In- 


ſpir d, (as Morery expreſſes ir) to make a Viſit to thoſe 


parts of Julea and Feruſalem, which the Incarnate 
Son of God had, as it were, Conſecrated, by accom- 
pliſhing rhe Work of our Redemption, and to go in 
Search of that Croſs on which he Suffer d for our Sins. 
This Search, according ro Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, 
was made in the Year of Our Lord 326, in the Twen- 
ty firſt Year of Conſtantine s Reign, the thirte:nth of 
the Pontificate of Sylveſter, and the firſt after the Coun- 
cil of Nice. | 
© This Princeſs, tho Seventy nine Years of Age, un- 
dertock a Journey to Feruſalem, and being come to 
Golgotha, was not diſcourag d by the difficulties ſhe 
met with in her Search. The Undertaking, as Sozo- 
men obſerves, was very unpromifing, becauſe the 
Heathens, out of an averſion to Chriſtianity, bad 
done whar they could' ro conceal the Place where our 
Saviour was buried. They had thrown a great quan- 
rity of Stones and Rubbiſh upon'r, inſomuch that rhe 
ground was conſiderably raisd, as appears in fome 
meaſure at preſent. And beſides rhis, they had built 
: Temple to Venus upon Mount Calvary, where our 
viour was crucify'd, that thoſe who came thither to 
adore him, might ſeem to pay their Worſhip to a Mar- 
ble Idol repreſenting this pretended Deiry. Befides, 
we are inform'd by St. Ferome, that they had erected 
Tupiter 's Statue in the ſame place where our Saviour 
roſe from the Dead, which Figure continued there 


a hundred and eighry Years, 7. e. from Adrian's time 
to Conſtantine. The Hearhens (ſays this Father) hoped 
by this Expedient to make the Chriſtians at a loſs, and 
ro extinguiſh both the Belief and Hiſtory of theſe two 
great Myſteries, the Death and Reſurrecllon of the Son 
of God. Helena being willing to ſpare no pains to 
compaſs her pious Defign, conſulted all People at Je- 
ruſalem, and near it, whom ſhe thought likely to aſ- 
ſiſt her in finding out the Croſs, and applying her ſelf 
for Intelligence, not only to the Chriſtians, bur alſo ro 
the ewe, ſhe found a ſort of Antiquary among rheſe 
latter, mention d by Sezomen and Gregory of Teu 75 
who by the help of ſome Memoirs which his Anceſtors 
had left him, gave ſome light where 'rwas moſt pro- 
bable to ſearch for rhe Croſs, which was in the place 
where our Saviour was buried; this being ſufficiemly 
certain, that if they conid find ont the Sepulchre, 
they would likewiſe find the Inſtruments of tlie pu- 
niſhmenr, it being always the cuſtom among the Few:, 
ro make a great hole in the ground near the place 
where the Body of the Criminal was buried, and to 
throw in there what ever belong'd to his Execution, 
looking upon all theſe things as deteſtable Objects, and 
which for that reaſon ought to be thrown out of the 
way. 

The Empreſs therefore having Order'd them to dig 
a great way by the directions of the Frw above- 
mention'd, the Pagan Idols being broken in pieces, 
and the Ground clear d in the firſt place, having dug 
to a great depth they found three Croſſes, and cloſe 
by them they diſcover'd the piece of Wood upon 
which Pilate wrote the Superſcription over our Saviour's 
Head; now by this they underſtood, that one of the 
three was the Croſs they, were in queſt of, and that 
the other rwo belong'd to the two Thieves. Thus the 
Matter is related by the Ancients, only St. Ambroſe 
differs in one circumſtance, and tells us that the piece 
of Wood, with the Inſcriprion, was faſten d ro one 
of the Croſſes, by which they underſtood it belong d 
te our Saviour: Bur here this Father differs from all 
the reſt of his Contemporaries, for Parlinus Biſhop of 
Nola, Sulpitius Severus, Ruffinus, and after theſe, Theo- 
doret, Socrates and Sozomen, all affirm that cur Sa- 
viour's Groſs was diſcover'd by a Miracle, or rather 
by rwo Miracles, one of which is mention'd by ſome 
of theſe Writers, the other by the reſt, and both of 
them by Nicephorus. In ſhort, the Hiſtory informs us, 
that after the Empreſs had found theſe three Croſſes, 
and being in pain to know which was our Saviour's, 
ſhe conſulted Macarius Biſhop of Jeruſalem, who ad- 
vis d her to rake them all three, and touch the Bo- 
dies of ſome ſick Perſons with them; which being 
done accordingly, a certain lady of Quality, who 
was almoſt at the point of Death, was immediately 
and perfectly recover d by the touch of one of the 
three Croſſes, the other two having been try'd with- 
out effect. Upon this, to give the Miracle the ut- 
moſt proof, and confirm it the better, they laid ſeve- 
ral Corps upon theſe Croſſes, and here that Croſs on- 
ly, which had work d the firſt Miracle, prov'd figni- 
ficatnt upon the ſecond Experiment, and raisd the 
Perſon to Life that was laid upon't. And thus the 
Croſs of the Son of God was found our, neither need 
we wonder that theſe Croſſes ſhould remain almoſt 
three hundred Years under ground without being rot- 
ren, for not to mention that the Croſs that belong d ro 
our Saviour might poſſibly have ſome exrraordinary 

rivilege, not to mention this, I ſay, every body 

ows chat Oak will laſt a vaſt while undecay d, nor 
only dry, but in the water; now tis very probable 
that theſe Croſſes were made of this Wood, it bein 
very much the growth of that 8 which is ſtill 
more likely, becauſe all the pieces of the true Croſs 
preſerv d in a great many places, reſemble Oak both 
as to colour, weight, and texture. I have been more 

rticular in relating theſe circumſtances, to ſhe that 
F ve advanc'd nothing but what is nor only gene- 
E 1 but alſo what is very probable in 
it leit. i 

The Empreſs Helena having found the Croſs, built 
a Church in the place, and lodg'd it there with 
great veneration, having provided an extraordinary 


the Emperor Conſt ant ine her Son, 


rich Caſe for it; however, ſhe mw of it to 
| * to Conſtantinople, - 
e | 
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who cutting off 2 piece of nt, enclos'd it i 
bis own Tiara which ſtood upon a ſtately Pillar of 
Porphyry, Marble in the Conſtantine Square, the re- 


Jus Preſent, enclos'd ir in | will nöt allow the Feaſt of the Exaltation of the Croſs 


ro come up to the Antiquity above-mention'd, affirm 


that this Solemnity was then Inſtituted only in Me- 


mainder of che Croſs being ſent to Rome, and kept in] mory of this great Miracle. 


4 magnificent Church, which che Emperor order d to 


Some of the Ancients, as well as ſome later Di- 


be built on purpoſe, and which upon this account was | Vines of the Church of Rome, are of Opinion, That 
call'd the Church of the Holy Creſs e And | t the General Day of Fudgment, our Saviour's Croſs wil 


to ſhew his regard farther, he built another ſtarely 


pear in the Air with an extraordinary luſtre, and that 


a 
Church in Honour of the Croſs, in the midſt of Jeru- 8 s 1s that Sign of the Son of Man in Heaven mention d, 


ſalem : And now it was chat the Emperor Conſtantine 
put down the puniſhment of the Croſs, and publiſhd 


r. Matt. 24.30. Theſe Doctors being likewiſe of 


Opinion, that all the parts of the Croſs will then be 


an Edict to forbid the Sentencing any Perſon to this joyn'd together in its firſt Figure, and carry'd by the 


ſort of Death in any part of his Dominions, which has 
been obſery'd ever fince throughout all Chriſtendom. 
The Church has ſtill proceeded farther, and Order d 
an Anniverſary Feſtival in Honour of rhe Croſs ; which | 
Solemniry is obſerv'd by the Church of Rome upon the | 
third of May, and by the Greeks on the fourteenth of | 
September, upon which latter day a ſecond Feſtival was | 
afterwards Inſtituted in Memory of the Exaltation of 
rhe Croſs. Notwithſtanding (as Nicephorus reports, | 
lib, S. cap. 28. this ſecond Solemnity was of equal 
Antiquity wich the firſt, being obſerv'd ro put us in 
mind of the Day the Croſs was firſt Religiouſly ſhewn 
in Jeruſalem, where before that time it had been treat- 
ed with ignominy; however, this Solemnity was af- 
terwards kept upon two days by the Church, ever ſince 
the Miracle wrought by che Croſs upon the Emperor 
Heraclius. | 0 
In the Year 628. the famous Ceſroes, King of Per- 
/ia, made himſelf Maſter of Egypt, and other parts of 
Africk, towards the end of the Emperor Phocas's Reign, 
and having cut off a yaſt number of Chriſtians, he late 
down before Feruſal»m, which, after ſome time being. 
taken and plunder'd, he carry d off that part of our 
Saviour's Croſs into Perſia, which Helena had placed 
in the Church upon Mount Calvary. Phocas was ſuc- 
ceeded by the Emperor H:racline, who having begg'd. 
the Aſſiſtance of God Almighty by Prayers and Faſt- 
ing. levied three conſiderable Armies againſt this for- 
midable Enemy. Heraclius s Religious preparations 
were anſwer'd with ſucceſs, for he was ſo happy as to 
defeat three of Coſ5oes's Generals in three ſer Battels : 
After which Misfortunes, this Perſian Monarch was 
barbaronſly.murder'd with Needles by one of his own, 
Sons, who likewife Maſſacred his Brother to feize the: 
| Throne.  Aﬀairs ſtanding thus in Perſia, the Roman: 
Emperor eaſily gain'd an honourable and advantageous 
Peace from this new Prince; and here the firſt Article| 
of the Treaty was, that our Saviour's Croſs ſhould: 
be reſtor' d to the Chriſtians, who had been diſpoſſeſs d 
of it about fourteen Vears. This Demand being com- 
ply'd with, the Croſs was firſt carry d to Conſtanti- 
nople in great triumph, the Roads being lined all 
along with great numbers of Chriſtians, who expreſs d 
their joy in a Religious manner upon the Occaſion. 
Afterwards the Emperor was deſirous of the honour to 
carry the Croſs himſelf to the place from whence C, 
r0es had taken it, but upon his coming up to the Gate 
of Feruſalem, through which he was to paſs to go to 
Mount Calvary, he found himſelf ſtopt by ar dnviſible 
Power, inſomuch that he perceiv'd it impoſſible for 
him to move a ſtep farther: Tis eaſie to imagine that 
the Emperor, and all his Retinue, muſt be extremely 
aſtoniſu d at this Accident, but the meaning of it was 
ſoon explain d by Zachary, Patriarch of Feriſalem, 
who coming up to the Emperor, addreſs d him in this 
manner: Sir, (ſays he) if your Majeſty: plenſes to take! 
my Advice, I would: defire you to lay your Gold Tiſſue, 
your Fewels, and ybur Robes, aſide, for thy richneſs , of 
Habit is not at all ſuitable for one that repreſents the hum: 
ble Figure of Feſis Chriſt carrying his own Croſs 3 upon 
which, the Emperor was very willing to put off his 
Roves, and then being very plainly drefs'd and bare- 
foot, he laid the Croſs upon his Shoulders, and car- 
ried it Whither he intended, without the leaſt diffi- 


a 
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Angels as a fort of Royal Standard; which agrees 
with the prediction of thoſe Verſes of the 25 


Oracles, Lib. 7. 


O lignum felix, in quo Deus ipſe pependis, 
Nec te terra capit ; Sed Celi tecta videbu: 
Cum renovata Dei facies ignita micabit. 


* Deut. 21. Ezel 9. Amos 2. Philo de Special, Leg. 
Tertull. contra Marcion, lib, 3. cap. 22. Id. Apolog. cap. 
9. Latant. Divin, Inſtit. lib, I. cap. 2t. Toſeph, de Bel. 
Judaic. lib, 13. cap. 21, 22. Auguſt. Serm, 63. Ad 
Frat. in Erem. Ambroſ. Orat. in Fun. Theodeſ. Id. Ex- 
hort. ad Virgin, Chryſoſt. Homil. 1. De Cruce, & Ho- 
mil. De Cruce S Latrone, S Homil. 77. in cap, 24. 
Matth. Cyrill. Hieros. Catech. 15. Paulin. Epiſt, II, 
ad Sever. Fulgent. 3. Myt hol. g. Ruffin. lib. 1. ead.7, 
8. & lib, 2. cap. 29. Socrat. lib, 1. cap. 13. & lib. 5: 


cap. 17. Theodoret, lib. 1. cap. 18. Sozomen, lib, 2. 


cap. 1. Nicephor. lib. 8. cap. 29. Atheneus, lib. 11, 
cap. Zo. Plautus in Muſtell, Diodor. Sic, lib, 2, cap. 1. 


Tuſtin. tb. 18. 2, & 30. Alexander ab Alex. Il. x 


cap. 5. Strabo, lib. 4. & 14, Dion. Halicarn. lib. 2 
„ „ lib. 2. is. 7. & lib, 6. cap. ult. Digeſt 
ov. De Penis L. Capitali, u. 28. Lipſſus, Baron. 
nal. Sc. See Engl3ſ; Morey „Vol. I. ” no 
C ROYLAND-ABBEY, from London ſeventy 
one Miles: It was Founded by Erhelbald King of the 
Mercians in the VIIIth Century. . Ingulphus gives this 
Account of the Foundation : After the Beall, ſays he 
of the Holy Man Gutblac, Miracles began to be "hg 
r at his Tomb. King Erhelbald there- 
ore being deſirous to pay a reſpect to this Saint's Me- 
mory, and to perform his promiſe to him, ſent imme- 
diately for an eminent Monk of Eveſham, call'd Ke- 
nulphus, and gave him Leave io bring a Society of 
Monks into the Jland of Crovland, where St. Gthlac 
was bury'd, built the Monaſtery at his own Charge, 
and gave the whole Iſland to the Monks, free from all 
Rent-charge, Suit, and Service. The Monks ſettled 
here were of the Order of St. Bennet, as appears by 
King Ethe/ba!d's Chatter. There was likewiſe Land 
granted to this Monaſtery by King Offs, &c. In the 
[Xth Century, An. 870. this Monaſtery was miſe- 
rably harraſsd and deſtroy'd by. the Denes ; the 
Building was demoliſh'd, the Monuments broken in 
ieces, a great Library burnt, and the Abbot and 
onks murder 'd in the Church. In the Year 966, 
King Edzar gave a great many Mannors and Advow- 
ſons to this Religious Houſe, as appears by his Char- 
ter, not ro mention the Munificence of other Saxon 
Kings. The early Revenue of this Abbey; accord- 
ing to the old Valuation given in to King Henry VIII. 
was 18031. 156. 10d. Ingulphus Hiſt, Digd. Mo- 
naſe. 175 l e Crowland 1 — Engliſh Mo- 
em Nob Jo: ..-: | 53 
 CRUSWICK, a confiderable City in Greae Po- 
land, in the Palatinate of Inowlocz, This Town, 
next to Gneſng for Antiquity, ſtands upon the Borders 
of Breſhy; tis fortify'd with a ſtrong Caſtle near the 
Lake Goplo. Ft. Ferre Church, in the Suburbs of rhis 
City, is built of Free- ſtone. The Suburbs likewiſe 
has a College in it, conſiſting of twenty four Canons. 
The Court formerly us d to Reſide at this Town. 


culry. Sui das, who relates this paſſage after it had |* Connors, Hiſt. of Poland. | 


been recorded in the Riruals, mention'd by the Greeks, 
and confirm'd. by common Tradition, differs only in 


one little eircumſtance: As he tells it, the Patriarch 
Zachary was abſent ar that time from Feruſalem, and Scotland and Ireland; they are mention d by HeRor 
that Modeſtys, who ſupply d his place, gave the Em- 

peror the Advice above: mention d. Al 

upon the fourteenth day of September; and thoſe who 


: 


CUCKFEILD, a Market Town in Suſe, in 
Lewy Rape, thirry four Miles from London. 
CULDEES, Monkiſh Prieſts, living formerly in 


Boethius, who reports that they were very much im- 


this happen d ploy'd in Preaching and Praying. Being remarkable 


or theſe Religious Exerciſes, they were called Cultores 
5 5 ; Dei 
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Dei by way of Eminence, from whence the word Cul-| curious Medico-Phyfical Miſcellany, to the end that 
ee is deriv'd, which, as - Hiſtorian goes on, was Whatever was diſcover'd in Anatomy, Botanicks, Na- 
ſo commonly us d by the ulgar, that at laſt they] tural NN Pathology, Chymiſtry and Sur ery, 
call'd all Prieſts by the Name of Culdees, or Dei Cul-| whatever was diſcover d in any of theſe Guano Sci- 


ares. Hettor Boethius*adds, that they us d to chuſe| ence, either by Correſpondence with Foreigners, or by 


one of rheir Fraternity by Vote for their Spiritual] Experiments made in Germanyſhould be.all Exhibited as 
Head, who was afterwards call'd the Scors Biſhop.| it were in a fingle Map to the learned World. And to 
Archbiſhop Uſher takes notice, that ſome Secular] make this Notte Deſign more practicable, rhe firſt 
Prieſts in Ireland, and Monks in the Iſland of Berdſey, Statutes were ſorhewhar alter'd, and ſomewhat en- 


were call'd Culdees. And Sir Henry Spelman, in his larg d, that thoſe who were willing to be Benefactors 
Gloſſary, obſerves, chat in the Cathedrals of the Pro- might have the privilege of being Incorporated into 
vince of U/ſter, thoſe Prieſts that aſſiſted in rhe Choir] the Society. They had likewiſe a little Dethcliment, 
were call'd Colidei, and the Head of them the Prior off calFd Collectors, ſettled at MHhratiſlaw in Sileſia, who 
the Colidei. * Heftor Boet h. Hiſt. lib. 6, &c. were to receive Letters from all parts, and be as ir 

CULLITON, a Marker-Town in Pevonſpire, were the centre of Correſpondence. This Society was 
upon the Borders of Dorſetſhire ; it lies in Culliton Hun- after wards call'd, Societas 5. Rom. Imper, Academi.e 
dred, and is diſtant from London a hundred twenty five] Naturæ Carioſorum. And after the Emperor became 
Miles. | 3 Ictkeir Patron, the Society grew very flouriſhing, and 
CUNNINGHAM, a Bailywick in Scotland, con- ſerviceable to the Publick, in which condition it ſtill 
fining upon Kyle to the North-Weſt ; tis water'd by| continues. Vid. Ephemeridum Medico- Plnſicarum 
the Irwin, which divides it from Kyle. See Scotland, Germanic. Annum Secund 


um, A. C. 1671.  Editum Fe- 

Vol. II. | | | eee ne. Hoffman, 1 | 5 reg ogy 

CURCELLÆ Us, See COURCELLEES,| CURTESAN, a ceremonious Name for 2 
Vol. I. | | 


Wench in Italy, Eſpencæus, that famous Sorben Doctor, 
CURIO (Cælius Secundus) a learned Piemontoiſe| mentioning the Commiſſion Pope Paul III. gave ro 


of x confiderable Family, born in the beginning of the ſome Cardinals, and other Perſons of Figure and Gra- 
XVIth Century; he retir d into Switzerland, after ha- vity,, to correct the Diſorders in the Church, takes 
ving ſuffer d pretty ſeverely in Itah for being ſuſpectedſ notice that they advis'd him to remove the ſcanda- 
of Proteſtantiſm. He was very well receiv'd in the lous Abuſe of ſuffering Strumpets to appear at Rome 
Canton of Bern, and made Principal of the College in the Figure of Women of Faſhion and Sobriety, ri- 
of Lauſanne ; from rhence he remov'd to Baſil, where] ding upon. Mules, having Gentlemen in their Retinue, 
they gave him the Rhetorick Profeſſors Chair, which|and the liberty of living in fine Houſes. Eſperceus 
he fill'd to advamage enough. He died in 1369, be- adds, that theſe great Men ſuggeſted only the retren- 
ing 67 Years of Age. His Works are, Dialogus Pre- ching the Luxury and Parade of theſe Whores, and not 
bus Araneum, ſeu de Providentia; Forum Romanum, the clearing the Town of em alrogether ; and having 
c. He likewiſe wrote a Book to prove, that the|Declaim'd heartily againſt the Politicks of this Expe- 
number of the Predeſtinated was greater than that of | dient, he continues that Plutarch, in the Life of Solon, 
thoſe pretermitted or loſt. His Son Auguſtine wrote obſerves that the Athenians, by calling rheſe Strum- 
the Saracen Hiſtory : This Auguſtine was a Phyfician, pets Miſſes and Companions, had in fome meaſure 
and ſent Ambaſſador by the Emperor Maximilian II. blanch'd the Vice, taken offithe foulneſs of the Idea, 
to Selim the Turkiſh Sultan. * Bayle Di#zon. Hiſtor. and leſſen d the Infamy of the practice. Thus, favs 
Hef d ET Ithis honeſt French Divine, the Modern Romans call'd 
CURIOSI NATURE, che Name of a Society ſtheir Proſtitutes Curteſeis forſooth, which, without 
of Virtuoſi in 8 ; it conſiſts of rhe moſt emi- doubt, is an Og hes waves ſtroke of Wir and Breed- 
nent Phyſicians. The Scheme of it was fiſt laid by ing | So far he. To proceed: How much more re- 
one Lawrence Bauſchius of Swinfert or Sweinfur!, in markable for Sobriety was the Camp of Baldwin Earl 
3 the Cirele of Franconin. This famous Doctor of Phy- of Flanders, who was proclaim'd Emperor of Conſtan- 
5 fick, communicating his Deſign to ſeveral others of the Finoßle in 1204? Concerning this Prinee, Niceta Chro- 
„ Faculty, concluded it would be very ſerviceable to [niatts, tho' an Enemy, relates that he never ſo much 
their Profeſſion, if the Nature, Differences, and Force as threw an improper Look at a Woman; and that 
of Things in che Mineral, Vegetable and Animal King- twice every Week, in the Evening, he Order'd Pro- 
dom, were examined in, a juſt Treatiſe by ſome of the clamation to be made, chat no body that had De- 
beſt Natural Philoſophers. And in regard the Deſign bauch'd a Woman ſhould preſume to Lodge in his Pa- 
was too vaſt-for any one Man to grapple with, they lace. Sr*Chry/e/tome ſays, that in his time, in the 
form d themſelves into à College in 1652, govern d Reign of Aroadius and Honorius, twas Death for any 
by certain Statutes and Regulations, chuſing Baiſchius ] Man to commit Leudneſs in the Emperor's Court. 
above- mention d for their Preſident, and joy ning two] Eſpenc.ens de Continentia, lil. 3. cap. 4. Forbeſius In- 
Aſſiſtants wich him. This Society they call'd the Argc- ſtruttiones Hiſtor-Theologic. lib. 4 cap. 20. Sect. 5. Hoff- 
nautic Expedition, Bauſchius was Jaſon, ard moſt of | man. See Adultery, | "1 | 
the reſt had ſome Heroick Name or other. The firſt: CUSTOMS, See VECTIGAL. 
thing they put out after this Incorporation, was aa * CY THBERT liv'& in the VIIIth Century, 
Tract call'd Vits Vinifera, or Ampelographia Curioſa, was Extracted from a Noble Engliſh Family. He was 
the Aüchor was Philip Fames Sachs a Lewenh of M a- firſt Biſhop o Hereford, and upon the Death of No- 
tiſlaw, The next Year, being 1662, they publiſh'd |:behnus, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he was tranſlated 
an Epiſtle - addreſs'd to all the Phyſicians of Europe, to that See inſthe Ninh Year of Pope Gregary III. and 
* to invite them into their Society, with an Account of in the Year of Our Lord 740. At the Inſtance of Bo- 
Y the Statutes by which it was govern'd. In 1665, the I niface Archbiſhop. of. Mentz, and by the Aſſiſtance of 
A Preffdent Baifehius pubhfhd a double Trearife, De Erhelbald King of the Mercians, Cuthbert conven'd a 
A Lapide Hematite, & Ætite. Afterwards Fehrius wrote Synod at CHF near Rocheſter : The Occaſion of this 
5 De Scor zonera, which was immediately follow'd by |Synod was, to put a ſtop to the Diſſoluteneſs of thoſe 
| 5 Bauſchius's Uni. Cornu foſſile. In the ſame Year Sach- Times, and to bring up the practice of the Engliſh to 
—_— ſius above-mention'd, publiſh'd his Gammarologia Cu- ſome tolerable Reformation. I ſhall juſt mention ſome 
5 liga, and Fehrius being choſen Preſident in the room [of the Canons relating to the Diſcipline and Regula- 
| H of Bauſchius deceas'd, publiſh'd a Tra& de Alſinthio in tion of the Clergy : Firſt, It was Ordain d, that no 
| A i667. To proceed, Graba, a Phyſician of Erfort, |Perſon thould be admitted to Holy Orders who had the 
wo wrote a Trac, Entitul'd, Elaphographia. And George [leaſt blemiſh in his Character. lem, That the Reli- 


Stat. 


| Xi Chriſtopher, principal Phyſician to Peter Elector of |gious ſhould Exerciſe themſelves frequently in reading 
5 Mentz, wrote de Carduo Benedicto. Febrius likewiſe [of the Scriprures. That they ſhould Teach the Peo- 
, BY Printed a Tract de Cærule o & Chryſocolla, from Bauſ-|ple rhe Lord's Prayer and the Creed in the Engiiſn 
' 85 chiuss Manuſcripts : And having made this progreſs, | Tongue. That the Lord's-day ſhould be kept with 
: Fs it was agreed by the Body,that according to the Cuſtom |grear ſtrictneſs and ſolemnity. That they ſhould pray 
: = of che Royal Society in England, and ſome others of that for the Proſperity of Kings and Princes in the Publick 
1 kind in France, there ſhould be Yearly publiſh'd a Ger- |Lirurgy. Archbiſhop Curbbere died in 758, and was 
mon Ephemerides, or Philoſophical Tranſactions, i. e. a buri in Chriſt - Chureh, Canterbury, *® Antiquitates 


| Britannicæ 


. 


Britannic e Eccleſ. See Engliſh Morery, Vol. I. and 


rica, in the Kingdom of Chile, ſituate on the Eaſtern- 


Inconveniences in this Province, with which the other 


forc'd to ſleep in their Gardens and Court-Vards. The 


riſon. On the other ſide, the Country is ſo Fruitful, 


— 
— 


cur 


C v 


Article Boniface Archbiſhop of Mentz, Vol. III. 
CU VO, a large Province in the Southern me- 


ſide of the Cordillera Mountains. There are ſeveral 


part of Chile is not diſturb d, as exceſſive and intole- 
rable Heat in Summer, vaſt numbers of Bugs, or Pu- 
naiſes, which are ſo troubleſome, that the People are 


Country is almoſt perpetually harraſs d with Thunder 
and Lightning : There are likewiſe ſeveral poyſonovs 
Reptiles and Inſects. Theſe are the ill Qualities of 
Ciho, and give it the Diſadvantage upon the compa- 


that in many reſpects it exceeds even the richeſt part 
of Chile ; rhe Crops are better, the Fruits larger, and 
of better taſte. They are plentifully furniſn d with 


Olive-Yards and Almond-Grounds ; and tho', being 
an Inland Country, they can have no Sea-Fiſh, yet 


their Ponds afford em great quantities of excellent 


Trouts. 


Beſides the European Fruits, this Country has ſeye. 
ral very good of its own, as the Chanales, which re- 
ſemble Philbirds with this difference, that the Meat 
lies on the outſide of the Shell. To this we nay add 
the Agaroba, of which they make Bread of fo luſcious 
a ſweetneſs, that, till they are us'd tot, it almoſt Over - 
lays the Palate. All Tacuman, as far as Buences Ayeres 

and Paraguay, are furnith'd from hence with Figs, 
Pomgranates, dry'd Peaches and Grapes, Apples, Oil. 
and excellent Wine ; with which laſt they are well- 
ſtock d, and carry large quantities of it in Caravan 

over thoſe vaſt Plains call'd the Pmpa g. There has 
likewiſe been lately diſcover'd ſome rich Mines of Sil. 
ver and Gold. * Alonzo de Ovalle. See Chile, Es. 


gliſh Morery, Vol. I. 


| * CYCLE (Chineſe) To make this period of Time 
Corn, Wine, Fleſh, all forts of Fruits, Roots, and | the more Intelligible, I ſhall preſem the Reader wich 
Herbs of Europe, as alſo with great quantities of | a Table; which, that the Reader may the better un- 
derſtand, he is defired ro conſult this Article in the fir 


Volume. 


The TABLE ir as follows, 
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Theſe 


Th a Red fot Cn Revolution of one Sixty Yeats to another, and 
with the Letter, and C verge, © for, by marking the Number of the ( 5 
Time in which a + pe F, of the Year, we have an infallible certainty of he 
© 2 the Hitec Year * act is done. For Inſtance, by ſetting . | 
thouſand fix booties res MN rr begins in the Year Fwo | 

| i 1 e 1 2 
Thus the 5oth Year of this Cycle is the 2648th Yew 9 che- Un which 


is proved by Subſtracting 
1 49 from 2697. f 2 
ſhalb ſubjoyn a Scheme of the beginni Pe Ge _— e > [ 
Saviour. n APES? Wh h Cycle both before and after Our 
ens Egg Ho LINE 
The Beginning of the Cycles. 1 TT 
| PI 2 — 9 ; * ' Nears before Our Saviour. 
: r | 2097 | lecond year | 20; RIO SIE. 
ie [2637 Tae fem 266 —— | 2695 | fourth year | 2694 | 
(I op i year 2275 e 257 * — 5 ber 2634 
2517 ſecond year | 2516 third year 231 ourth year 2574 
Cycle} firſt year 2 f year | 2516 |rhird year j 2515 f. 277 
& | - , d w | * 1 * 5 ourth 7 f 
1 
rear 2337 ſecond ear 3 17. 2395 ourth year 23 
Cycle | firſt year 2277 ſe year | 2336 | third year | 2335 fourth year | 27 
Cycle} firſtyear 2277 2 Lee _— — 2275 tourth iv | I, 
Cycle fr 2157 ſecond year e — 3 2214 
I Cyele firſt year 2097 ſecond year * — 2155 fourth year | 2154 
1 2 fc | 27 ſecondyear 26 third year | 2033 e 
; ſecond 85 035 fourth year 20 
Cycle | firſt —— ſ year| 1976 | thirdyear | 1975 fourth ye: ” 
Cycle ficſt year | * — "ws e 1545 fourthyear 1523 I 
Cycle fi 1797 ſecond year - Ng ene 1855 fourth year 1854 
Ser deen 1757 [ecomdear| 1796 | thndyer 1755 fourhyear | 2794 
ycle | ! r 1697 | ſec b fourth y 17241 
Ser een 167 ee 1916 ae . fourthyear | 1674| 
Cycle | Acit year | 1557 Denar + ens chi 1015 fourth year | 16 
Cycle firſt year , Fr year | 1556 third year 1555 7 14 
| ir“ econd* | . ourthy 
Ser ene 1437 ee 143 eee | 135 our year | 1494 
* rit year ſeco tourth y 17 
Cycle firſt year 1317 ond a = rar tg {1375 fourth — | 1374 
[Gree e rome eee 
year | 1197 | ſecond yea thi 1255 Tourthyear | 12 
Cycle firſt year 11 year 1196 third year 1195 f. 54 
37 | ſecond yea f 95 tourch year | 11 
Cycle] firſt year 10 { 45 r 1136 third year 1135 fourth 5 
E ds a year 4 Oy 1076 | third year 1 11344 
Cycle firſt year 7 2 year | 1016 third year | 1015 fourth year | 1074 
| Cycle | firſt year bo Ro your | 996 [rnird year}. 935. "Toe 9 
Cycle firſt year 85 7 10 cond year 896 third year | 895 fourth 234 
Ser er 774 ee v e 655 fee e 1 Ba 
| year] 71 d TEE” 75 fourth v | 
Oo ip] contin) Zi ne] Jes per} 71 
dl year| 597 | ſecond a 55 fourth vea 6 
XXXVIII Ge 2 ſecond year 530 — . fourchyear 550 
|XXXIX ycle firſtyear| 477 ſecond year 476| thi -* ae 535 fourth year] 534 
IXT Cycle firſt year 417 ſecond year 20 erde 475 fourth year] 474 
XII Cycle firſt year 357 ſecond year 356 hir 18 415 fourth year | 414 
XII Cycle firſt year 297 — 3 . year 355 fourth year 35 
57 | Cycle, firſt year 237 ſecond — e *. year 295 fourth year 7 
* Cycle ürſt year 137 ſecond year 13 p 23 235 | fourth year = 
XLV Cycle | firſt year | 117 | ſecond year 1 G rent) year 175 fourth year 174 
| EIT Cycle | firſt year 57 {ſecond year 6 | thi year 115 fourth year | 11 
Wis 1 | 7 3 third year, Sc. = 58th Year of 44 
5 N — — | is the firſt of Our Lord. | 


Since 


— 


Since the Incarnation of Our Saviour. 


{ 


XLVI Cycle | r Year is the 4th ſince the Incarnation, The 2d Ye ear of this Cycle is me |. 
J3zBth after the Incarnation. 1 
XLVII Cycle firſt year 64 ſecond year | 65 | third year | 66) fourth year 


. 0 T ö ˙ - rg — — 


| XLVII | Cycle; firſt year 124 ſecond year 125 | third hear 126 fourth year 
XLIX Cycle firſt year | 184| ſecond year | 185 thirdyear | 186| fourth year 
L we hl Cycle firſt year 244 | ſecond year | 245 third year | 246 fourth year 
II Cycle firſt year 304 ſecond year 305 third year 306 fourth year 
LII Cycle firſt year 364 ſecond year 365 third year 366 | fourth year 
III Cycle firſt year 424 ſecond year] 425 third year 426 fourth year 
|LIV Cxoeale firſt year 484 | ſecond year 485 third year 486 fourth year 
| ILV Cycle firſt year 344 ſecond year 545; third.year| 546|foutthyear I 
| | LVI Cycle firſt year | 604 ſecond year | 605 | third year | 606 fourth year : 
| LVII Cycle firſt year 664 ſecond year] 665 third year 666 foutth year A 
ö | LVIII | Cycle firſt year 724 ſecond year | 725; third year 726 | fourth year BZ 
1 LIX Cycle firſt year | 784 | ſecond year | 785 third year 786 | fourth year E 
| IX {| Cycle firſtyear | 844| fecond year | 845; third year 846] fourth year F 
| LXIT Cycle firſt year 904 ſecond year 905 third year 906 fourth year I 
4 Li Ode firltyear| 964 ſecond year 965) third hear 966 fourthyear I 
| LXIII Cycle firſtyear | 1024 | ſecond year |1025 third year 1026 | fourth year 1 
| I Cycle firſt year 1084 ſecond year 1085 third year 10867 fourth hear 1097 A 
| !LXV | Cycle firſt year 1144 ſecond year | 1145 thirdyear | 1146} fourth year 1147 3 
| ILXVI Cycle firſt year | 1204 | ſecond year | 1205 third year | 1206} fourth year | 1207 | A 
LXVII Cycle firſt year 1264. ſecond year 1265 third year 1266 fourth year 1267, by 
| IXVIII | Cycle | firſt year 1324 | ſecond year | 1323 third year 1326 fourth year | 1327 5 
1 ILXIX Cycle| firſt year | 1384 ſecond year | 1385] third year 13860 fourth year 1307 . 
f '|LXX Cycle firſt year | 1444 | ſecond year | 1443 third year | 1446 fourth year 1447 . 
| | LXXI | Cycle| firſt year | 1504 | ſecond year | 1505 | third year | 1506} fourth year 1307 A 
| | LXXII Cycle firſt year | 1564 | ſecond year | 1565 third year | 1566 | fourth year 1567 7 | 
| | LXXIII Cycle | firſt year 1624 ſecond year | 1625 third year 1626 fourth year 16 | . | 
. | | LXXIV | Cycle firſt For! 1684 11 year | r tage nde fourth year 1 874 4 
Thus the Year 1688, is the 5th Year of the 74rh Chineſe Cycle. Confutins. Cauplet. A 
CYRENIUS. See QUIRINUS. : | the Jeſuits prevail'd ſo far with the Turks, as to bring 


CYRIL, a Deacon of the Church of Heliopols, {him ſeveral times in danger of his Life in 1628, and 
near Libanus, was very zealous againſt the Pagan at laſt got him Depos'd and Baniſh'd, Anaſtafins, a 
Images in the Reign of Conſtantine the Great: For Candiot, a Perſon of ill Reputation, being pur in his 
this, the Pagans remember'd him in the Reign of Ju- place, bur the blemiſhes of this Man's Character 
lian, when they found their Religion was 3 throwing him out of his Promotion, Cyril was re- 
their Revenge againſt this Holy Man was fo violent, |ſ{tor'd. to his See; however, being ſtill Proſecuted by 
that they not only Murder d, but Diſſected him, and his old Enemies, he was at laſt put in Priſon, and 
Regal'd themſelves with his Liver. However, all Strangled ſoon after. One Cyrilus of Iberia ſucceeded 
thole concern'd in this Barbariry were afterwards ſe- him, and was Depos d the Year after. Cyrillus Luca- 
verely punith'd ; for, firſt they had all their Teerh |r:us's Confeſſion of Faith was not long fince printed in 

ull'd our, then their Tongues, and after that their England. Le Mercure Frangois, Tom. 13. pag. 769. 
—ç * Theod. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 3. cap. 7. Bayle Spondan. A. C. 1627. C 1638. Claud. Reponſe a la 
Diction. Hiſtor. Perpetuite de la Foy, &c. Dr. Smith's State of the Greek 
CYRIL, Biſhop of Fernſalem : He ſucceeded | Church under Cyrillus Lucaris. 
Maximus in the Year 350, or 351 ; the Herericks got | CYRIL, Biſhop of the Moravians, defir'd the 
him baniſh'd, and St. Ferome informs us that he had Pope Formeſus that he might have the liberty of Cele- 
but eight Years peaceable poſſeſſion of his See. He brating Divine Service in the Mother Tongue, and the 
aſſiſted ar the fecond General Council of Conſtanti- Fathers at Rome Demurring upon this Requeſt, they 
n ple in the Year 381, and died in March 386. His heard a Voice from Heaven, ſaying, Omns Spiritus 
Catecliſes are extant, There are alſo ſome other | Lauder Dominum & omni Lingua Confiteatur ei, i.e. Let 
Tracts which go under his Name in che Bibliotheca | all Fleſh praiſe the Lord, and every Tongue confeſs his He- 
Pat um. * Hie on. Chron. Baron. A. C. 351. & deinc. |ly Name. This Intimation from Heaven ſoon diſpos d 
B Armin. de Script, Hecl. Cc. them to grant the Biſhop's Requeſt. * Anes Hlvius, 

CYRIL CC) born in Candia in the XVIth | Hiſt. Bohem. lib. 13. Pol dor. Virg. lib. 5, &c. 
Century, was Patriarch of Alexandria, and after-| CYRIL, a Monk of Paleſtine, and a Diſciple of 
wards of Conflantinepic; he publiſh d a Confeſſion of | Euthymius, liv'd in the Vth Century: He wrote his 
Fall, of the Greek Church, which agrees in moſt Maſter's Life, which Surius and Bolandus plac d to the 
poinrs wich the Reformation. Pope Urb:n VIII. being | 2oth of Fanuary. He wrote likewiſe the Life of St. S4. 
inforin 4 of theſe proceedings, and of his ſending b, and that of Fohy», who for his extraordinary fe- 
ſome Greek Prieſts into Holland, left no Stone un-|gard for Silence, was call'd Fohannes Silentiariu'- 
turn d to Countermine him. In ſhort, the Pope and Surius has put theſe rwo Lives in his Collection, 2 

the 
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the 13th of My, and the 5th of December, Baronius | Roman General, forc'd him to riſe and quit the En- 
gives à great Character of this Biographer, and is of terprize. * Florus, lib. 3. cap. 5. Hoff nau. 
Opinion that the Lives of St. Theodofius the Cenobite, C YZICU S, a Town of Mya, upon the Propon- 
and chat of St. Hriacus, were likewiſe written by him. en. Twas built by the Mi/etians near Pario, in the 
* Baron, A. C. 475, 491, 511. Voſſius, lib. 2, de Hiſt, third Year of the 7h O:ympiad, or in the ſecorid 
Grec. cap. 21. 8 . : Year of the 24th O!'ympiad, for Euſebius quotes Au- 
CYRUS, Son of Darius Nothus King of Perſin, thorities for both Opinions. It ſtood over-againſt 
was a Prince of great Abilities, and of a very enter- Lampſacus. Cyʒicus took its Name from King Cyxicus, 
prizing and ambitious Temper. His Father Darius kill d unawares by Faſon. This Town, both for beauty 
finding himſelf dying, recall d him from the Province and bigneſs, was one of the moſt conſiderable in 4/ia, 
of which he had made him Governor: Cyrus brought It had three Arſenals or Magazines, one for Arms, ano- 
his Confident Tiſſaphernes along with him, but this ther for Tools and Engines for War, and a third for 
Man deceiv'd him, and informed his elder Brother | Corn; twas one of the three Towns in the Eaft, in 
Artaxerxes, who ſucceeded Darius, that Cyrus was in | which there was a Mint, for the Service of the Roman 
a practice againſt him. This Information provok'd E * FStrabo, lib. 14. Sozomen. Hoffman. 
the King to that degree, that he had immediately ZARITZA, or Tzaritza, in ſome Maps miſta- 
Executed his Brother, if Paryſates their Mother had | kenly call'd Lariſſa, is a ſtrong Town in the Country 
not diverted the Blow: But this Queen Dowager nor | of the Calmuk. Tartars, and belongs to the Czar of Muſ- 
only ſaved her younger Son's Life, but likewiſe pro- covy. It has a good Wall with fix Baſtions, and is 
curd him the Government of his own Province. Cyrus always furniſh'd with a ſtrong Gariſon. Tis fituare 
was no ſooner return'd ro his Command, but he be- in the Latitude of forty nine Degrees, forty two Mi- 
gan to project for Revenge and Empire: He took ſe-Jautes. * A Syſtem of Geogr. &c. | 
veral Ge Officers into his Service, who had ran| CZENTOCOVA, a City of Poland, in the Pa- 
their Country. He gave a Commiſſion to theſe Men latinate of Cracovia, famous for good Beer, ferch'd 
to raiſe Troops, which being encreas d ro a conſide- from hence not only from all the Parts of Poland, but 
rable Army, he march d againſt the King his Bro- alſo from the Neighbouring Provinces of Germany. 
ther, but gave our other pretences to conceal his De- In the Neighbourhood of this Town there is a fa- 
ſign: And here being very much diſtreſs d for want mous Monaſtery ſituate upon a Hill, where, amongſt 
of Money, he had the good fortune to be ſupply'd by | other Religious Curioſities, there is a Picture of the 
Epyaxs, Queen to Syennifis King of Cilicia; being Bleſſed Virgin, ſaid to be done by St. Lule. There 
thus furnith'd he paſs d the Euphrates, and fought | are likewiſe vaſt quantities of Gold and Silver plate 
Artaxerxes near Babylon, where he had, in all proba- | in this Convent, and very rich Ornaments for Altars, 
bility, defeated the King his Brother, if he had nor and Prieſtly Habits thick ſer with all ſorts of Jewels. 
been lain, by Charging with roo much heat and raſh- | The Monks are Maſters of a great Territory round a- 
neſs. This Cyrus, to engage the Lacedemonians in his bout them, and maintain a Gariſon of chree hundred 
Intereſt, told em what great Gainers they would be Men. * Connor's Hiſt. of Poland, &c. | | 
by being his Allies: Thar their Troops ſhould be ſo CZERMISSE, a large Territory in Hungary, ex- 
liberally conſider'd, that they ſhould not tell their| tending from the fifty fourth, to the ſixty firſt Degree 
Money, but meaſure it. And here, he was very of Latitude; tis divided by the River Volga into two 
clear, and ſpoke his Deſign out, and let em know, it Parts, of which the Southern, confining upon Mordua, 
was the Conſciouſneſs of his Merit, with reſpect to is call'd the Nagornoi, becauſe Mountainous, and the 
his Brother, that puſh'd him upon rhe Enterprize : IU Northern Logomi, becauſe a flat Savannah ſort of 
| have, ſays he, more Courage than he: I am a better] Land. The Inhabirants of this Country are a rude, 
Philoſopher, and underſtand more of Natural Magick, | barbarous People, having a peculiar Language to 
And beſides, T can Drink, much better. To be plain, my] themſelves, and living in Tents and Huts. Thoſe of 
Brother Artaxerxes is an Effeminate Beau, a meer Pol-| the Laos are conſiderable Graſiers; they are alſo 
tron : He never gets on Horſeback, unleſs it be to Hunt | good Archers, and Hunt in the Woods. As to their 
ſome timerous Animal or other, Nay, he would not have | Religion, they are Pagans, and tho' they believe a 
the Courage ſo much as to fit upon the Throne without trem=| Supreme Being, they are ſaid ro Worſhip an Evil Spi- 
bling, if the Times 0 grow à little troubleſome. ] rit, to prevent his doing em harm. They alſo Wor- 
90 Ann de Cyri Expeditione. Plutarch in Artaxerx. | ſhip the Sun and Moon, but have neither Temple nor 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. See Morery, Vol. I. TfPrieſt. The Women wear white Cloth, and are all 
CYRUS, or Cyropols, a Town in Syria, built by | cover'd but their Face, and Polygamy is frequent a- 
the Fews in Memory of Cyrus, who gave them Leave | mong them. They are ſubject ro the Czar, and obli- 
to return from their Captivity; it was an Epiſcopal | ged to aſſiſt him in War; however, they are under no 
b See under the Patriarch of Antioch, rhe famous Theo- Impoſitions of Tribute, making their Acknowledg- 
| H doret was Biſhop of it. At this Town there was a | ments only in Benevolences, and voluntary Preſents. 
6 Synold held againſt Peter Fullo, in the Year 476.|* Heylin's Coſmography. A New Syſtem of Geography,&c. 
#E ere was likewiſe a River in Perſia of this Name, CZERNIHO W, a Dutchy in Muſcovy, Bounded 
| IM now call'd T:findon, it runs by the Paſagarda of rhe | on the South by the Ukrain, and on the Weſt by Li- 
| > Ancients, and, after a long Courſe, diſcharges ir ſelf | :huania ; tis in length near a hundred and twenty 
85 into the Perſian Gulf, about twenty Leagues from Or- | Miles, and in breadth, in the South, about eighty 
mus to the Eaſt. * Procop. Mireus Geog. Eccleſ. Hoff- Miles, but decreaſes Northward till it ends in a point. 
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- man. The chief Town Czernibow ſtands on the River Dezna, 
| B CYZICUM, an Iſland in the Proponts, joyn di bur a few Miles from the Frontiers of Ukrain, and is a 
' = to the Continent of Aſia by two Bridges. There was | well-builr, cho nor a large City. 4 New Syſtem of 


formerly a fine City in it of rhe ſame Name. Twas | Geography. 
beſieg d by Mirhridates in Form, but Lucullus, the 
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in Holy Scripture, is always taken for a 
Devil or bad Spirit. Apuleius gives a ſhort 
Deſcription of the Nature of Demons, 
affirming that they have a Rational Soul, a Body 
or Vehicle of Air: That they are Immortal, tho 
liable to the ſame Paſſions with Men: Thar Pre- 
ditions, Auguries, Oracular Reſponſes, Dreams, 
and Magical Performances, are the Effects of their 
Skill and Aſſiſtance. He pretends that they con- 
vey the Prayers of Mortals to the Gods, and bring 
the Returns of them, and Divine Favours, to their 
Votaries. He has written a whole Book, De Deo So- 
cratu, of Secrates's God; or, as St. Auguſtine will have 
it, of Socrates's Devil. Apuleius likewiſe gives an Ac- 
count of the Opinions of the Platin c Philoſophers, 
who diſtributed Spirits or Intellectual Beings into 
three Orders, Gods, Men, and Demons, i. e. Ihe In- 
habitants of Heaven, Earth and Air. They held that 
the Dæmons were equally Immortal with the Gods, 


but no more Paſſion-proof than Men and Women. 


Thar they lov'd the Luſciovs and Romantick Stories 
of the Poets, and the Leud Diverſions of the Play- 
Houſe. Caſſian, in his Conferences, has Debated all 


Queſtions relating to Dæmons at large, where he 


thews that there are Dæmons of ſeveral ſorts, ſome 


call'd Fauni, who love to play and divert People with- 


out doing them any harm. Others take a pleaſure in 
Miſchief, and in tempring People to all manner of ill 


Practiſes. He tells us, that Dæmons were formerly 


Angels, created before the Viſible World, but upon 


their Rebellion againſt God Almighty, they were ex- 


pell'd Heaven, and thrown down into the Air, which 
is full of them. That the Goodneſs of God has re- 
ſtrained them from appearing frequently, and con- 
verſing with Mankind, left Life ſhould be diſturb d, 
and debauch'd by the terror of their Company, and 
the wickedneſs of their Example. | 

Fuſtin Martyr obſerves, that God having created the 


Angels, ſome of them fell off from their primitive 


Purity, quitted the Rule of their Practice, and being 
ſmitten with a Paſſion for Women, begot the Dzmons. | 


| Afterwards theſe Rebellious An els, and their Off- 


ſpeing the Dæmons, brought Diffolurion of Manners 
and War upon the World. Theſe Dæmons, in the 
Opinion of St. uin, were the Titans and Giants 
worſhip: by the Heathen, as their Deities. Several of 


the Fathers are of the ſame Sentiment with Fu/tin 


Martyr, particularly Athenagoras, who affirms that the 
Old Giants were begotten by the Apoſtate Angels, 
who fell in Love with Women; were call'd Demons 


or Genii, and that the Poets were not ignorant of 


it. | 
The Holy Scriprures inform us, that Dzmons are 


Spiritual Subſtances : That Lucifer was their chief, 


who was thrown out of Bliſs, and confign'd to a State 
of Torment, becauſe, probably, he had the Ambi- 
tion to be equal with God., * Fuſt. Mart. Athenag. 
Legat. &c. Caſſian. Collat. &c. | | 

* DAILLON, a Noble French Family. Henry 
Daillon, Count de Lude, Knight of the King's Order, 
Grand Maſter of the Artillery of France, Governor of 
the Caſtles of St. Germain en Lay and Verſailles, and 
firſt Gentleman of the King's Bed-Chamber, having 
done the Crown conſiderable Service upon ſeveral im- 
portant Occaſions, was made Duke and Peer of France 
in 1675. He died without Iſſue in 1685. This Fa- 
mily is now Tranſplanted into England, the Chief 
whereof is James de Daillon Clerk, * See Engl. Mo- 
rery, Vol. I. 

DAM, a Town in the Province of Groeningen, in 
the Low Countries: It ſtands near the Sea, twelve 
Miles North-Eaſt of Groeningen, and fourteen South- 
Weſt of En:bden ; it has a rich Soil, and is Ornamen- 
ted with good Buildings, but without either Bulwarks 
er Walls. Longitude, 26. 4. Latitude, 53. 33. 

DAMIANI (Perus) Cardinal and 


* 


ſhop of 


D. 


WEM, a Genius or Angel: This word, 


Oſtia, liv'd in the XIth Century. He was firſt a Be. 
nedictine, and tis thought, if he had not been in a 
manner forc'd upon his Preferment, his Inclinations 
would always have kept him to a Retir'd Life. He 
declar'd ſtrongly againſt the Pope's making uſe of the 
Temporal Sword againſt the Emperors. He was like 
wiſe very Satyrical upon the Scandalous Vices of that 
Age: His Gomorrhæus is frequently cited upon this 
Head. This Book he Dedicared to Leo IX. and nor- 
withſtanding Pope Alexander II. ſuppreſs d it, tis till 
in Being. It appears by one of Peter Damiani's Let- 


ters, (Ep. 13. Lib. 5.) that there were ſome Eccleſi- 


aſticks in his Time, who held it Lawful for Prieſts to 
be marry d. To give him his due, he deſerves to be 
commended for his Zeal for Regularity and Diſci- 
pline ; but then he ſeems to be over-credulous about 
hs eos condemn'd to Purgatory. 

o proceed: In the Year 1059, Pope Nicholas II. 
ſent him Legate to Milan, ro Reform the Simonaical 
Practices of that Church. Pope Alexander II. ſent him 
Legate into Fance, to take up the Difference between 
the Biſhop of Maſcon and the Abbot of Cum, concern- 
ing the Privileges of that Abbey. In the Year 1068, 
he went Legate into Germany, to prevent Henry the 
Emperor from being Divorc'd from his Wife Bertha. 
He died in the Year 1073. His Works are divided 
into four Tomes : The firſt contains Letters: The ſe- 
cond, Sermons: The third, Opuſcula, or ſmall Tracts: 
And the fourth, Prayers, Hymns, Sc. He wrote 


with rem: Eaſe and Perſpicuity: His Stile is Polite, 


full of Figures, and agreeable Varieties. He ſtarts ſe- 
veral fine Notions, and gives an admirable Turn to 
his Writings, inſomuch that ſome of his Letters are 
Maſter-Pieces in their kind. He had a Talent fit for 
Buſineſs, and manag d with that Dexterity, that thoſe 
Cenſur'd by him, were forc'd to acknowledge the 
Reaſonableneſs of his Reproofs. He ſpoke his Mind 
with great freedom to Popes, and other Perſons of 
Eminency, but then it was always done with Decen- 
cy, and with a Reſpe& due to their Quality. He was 
well Vers'd in the Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
bur adher'd more to the Allegorical than to the Literal 
Senſe. * Du Pins New Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Cent, XI. 
Bayle Dit ion. Hiſtor. &c. 

DAN AUS, Brother to £2yptus, and ninth King 
of the Argives, having Expell'd Sthenel::s, or his Son 
Gelanor, and ſeiz d Argos, he Reign'd there fifty 
Years. He is ſaid by ſeveral Authors to have Taught 
the Greeks the Uſe of Letters, that Nation being call d 
Danai from him, their Name being Pelaſgi before. 
Herodotus makes him come from the Town Chemny in 
Thebax, and that he brought the third Colony of the 
Egyptians into Greece, the two former being Headed 
by Cecrops and Cadmus. Danaus's coming to Argos, 
was made one of the Greek Epocha's ; it ard in 
the 724 Year after Cecrops, and in the 4th Year of 
Erifthonius King of Athens. The Ship he arriv'd in is 
call'd nifxioleggs, from the number of his Daughters. 
When he came to Athens, happening to ſee a Bull 
beaten by a Wolf, he took it for a lucky Omen, and 
built a Iemple upon this Occaſion to Apollo A., 
and afterwards the Head of a Wolf was Stamp'd upon 
the Money of the Argives. * Euſeb. in Chron, Plin. 
lib, 7. cap. 56. Marmor. Arundel, Marſham, Canon. 
Chron. ad Sc#, 9. &c. 

D'ANCRE (Mareſchal) See CONCINI. 

DANDINI (Ferome) a Jeſuit, born ar Ceſena in 
Remandiola, was the firſt of his Order that Taugit 
Philoſophy ar Pars; he had a great many honourable 
Poſts in his Society, and was ar laſt Provincial for Pc- 
land, and the Milaneſe Clement VIII. ſent him to the 
Marquites of Mount Libanus. He died very Old at 
Forley, in November 1634. He wrote a Commentary 
in Folio, upon the three Books of Ariſtotle de Anima. 
He wrote likewiſe another Folio, printed at Ceſena in 


| 1651, Entitul'd, Erhaca Sacra, hoc eft de Virtutibus © 


Viti 5. Father Simon ſpeaks very honourably of _=_ 
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lin: © As to his Extraction, he ſays, he was of a No- 


« ble Italian Family: That he was a Perſon very va- 
« ]yable for his great Experience, for the Penetration 
« of his Genius, and the Solidiry of his Jadgment. 
« Thar beſides his being a Maſter in School-Divinity, 


he was very well acquainted with the Fathers, and | 


« Eccleſiaſtical Writers; and that his Erhicks were 
« admirable in their kind. In ſhort, continues, 
« he, the Pope cou'd not pitch upon a Petſon better 
« qualified to Treat with the Maronztes. Tis true, 
« he was no great Orientaliſt, but this defect was ve- 
« xy well ſupplied by his having good Interpreters 

ce about him. We have no reaſon to ſuſpect Father 
FSi mon flatter'd Dandini in this Character, becauſe in 
his Preface to the Tranſlation of Dandini's Miſſim to 
the Maronites, he takes all the freedom of a Critick 
with the Author, and contradicts and confutes him in 
a great many places. This Book of Dandini's was 
printed at Ceſena, in 1656, and Entitułd, Miſſione 
A p:ſtolica al Patriarcha e Maroniti del Monte Libano ; it 
gives an Account of this Jeſuits Voyage to che Mare- 
nites, and to Fernſal:m, bur this latter Voyage is not 


du Voyrge du Mont. Liban. &c. Bayie Diction. Hiſtor. 
' DANEGELT : So in the Saxon Language the 
Tax was call d, which they levy'd in England to ſatisfy 
the Danes, tho' others will have it that it was rais'd to 
expel them the Kingdom. Florence of Worceſter is for 
the firſt Senſe, and tells us, That King Erhelred being 
reduc'd to great extremity, was forc'd to pay a hun- 
dred and thirteen thouſand Pound at five Payments; 
and likewiſe granted the Danes an Annual Tribute of 
forty eight thouſand Pound, to be rais d upon the 
whole Kingdom. Other Authors will not allow this 
as a Contribution paid to the Dnnes, bur a Tax to the 

Kings of England, granted to levy Troops againſt the 
Daniſh Invaſions; and that ir was exacted of rhe Snb- | 
jett after the danger was over, appears from the Laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor, (cap. 12.) This Prince, as 
Digulphus relates the Matter, happening, as he thought, 
to ſee an Evil Spirit ſtanding upon a heap of Dane- 


gelt, concluded the Tax was unlawful, reſtor'd rhe | | 


Money, and parted with his Right in Impoſing it for 
the future. But it was reviv d upon the Subject in the 
Reign of William Rufus, and not only fo, but four 


times more than the Cuftom was levied ; bur Stephen, | 


upon his ſeizing the Crown, 1 ſappoſe to make his 
Uſurpation go down the better, releas d it for good 
and all, and from this time we hear of it no more. 
* Hoveden. Spelman Gluſſar. | | 
DANIEL (Samus! was born of a Wealthy Fa- 
mily in Somerſerſpire in the XVIch Century: He was 
Educated at Magdalen-Hall 'm'Oxford, and prov'd af- 
terwards an emiment Writer in Poetry and Hiſtory. 1 
ſhall wave the recital of his Poerical Performances, 
which were many, but his Hiſtory is too conſiderable 
to be unmention d; it begins witk the Conqueror, and 
reaches to the end of King Edward TH. where tis con- 
tinued by 7ohn Truſſel as far as King Henry VII. ex- 
clufive. * Fuller's Worthies. Athen. Oxon. 
DANTES (Algheri) was born ar Florence in 1265. 
He was Extracted from a good Family, and had a 
great Genius for Poerry. During the Faction of the 
Blacks or Guzlfs, and the Whites, who were moſt of 
them Gibelines; during this Faction, I fay, he was 
one of the Governors of Florence, Charles of France, 
Earl of Vilos, whom Pope Boniface VIII. had pre- 
vail'd with to come to Florence in 1301, to break the 
Factions with which that Republick was ſo rerribly 
harraſs'd, cou d not hinder the Blacks from baniſhi 
the Myites, and pulling down their Houſes. Dantes 
being one of the Mises, tho in other reſpects a good 
Guelf, was baniſh'd among the reſt, and cou'd never 
make an Intereſt to be recall d. He blam'd the Earl 
of Valon for not preventing this Injuſtice, and endea- 
vaur'd to revenge himſelf upon the whole Royal Fa- 
mily of France, by aſperſing their Genealogy in his 
Wrirings; chis Calunmny would probably have made 
an Impreſſion, if their Pedigree had not been very 
clear and ſatisfactory. Afterwards Dantes fell fon! 
upon the Pope, which has made him be cenſur d as 
Unorthogox : Tis in his Tract de Menarchia, in 
which he affirms the Emperors are Independent of the 


Gallican C 


AS 


Spondarins, a French Biſhop of Pamiers, writes like a 
rank Oltra-Mlontan, for he mentions this paſſage of 
Volaterrm without any mark of cenſure or diflike : 
and juſt in the ſame manner of Approbation he quotes 
Anthony, who, ſays he, has confuted at large the 
rand Error in the Works of this Poet; that is, his 
leflening the Pope's Power over Princes in Tempera:s. 
Conatns eſt, {ays Spondanus, d:primere Auftoritatem Ro- 
mani Pontifics ſupra Imperatores ſen Reges Romanorum in 


Temporalibus, quem idem Antoninus pluribus Confutat; 


but, by Spondanus's favour, this is pure Italian Doctrine, 
his Pen ſeems to be govern'd by the Intereſt and Bi- 
gotrry of the Court of Rome, for a true Son of the 
hurch never Swaggers over Princes at this 


rate. To return: Dntes gain'd che Patronage of ſe- 
veral Perſons of Quality in his Exile, but his teinper 
being ſomewhat uncompliant, and over free, he 
quickly loſt their favour, Petræreh reports of him, 
char / Eſcale, Prince of Verona, o e of Dantes's Patrons, 


ö V happen d to tell him one day, That 'twas a ſtrange 
mention d in the French Tranflation. * Simon Preface th 


ing that a Byffoom, or Merry Andrew, who makes it 


his buſineſs to play the Fool, ſhou'd be fo very agree- 
able to us, and be acceptable in all Compan- ; which 
is a point that you, who go for a Wiſe Man, cannot 
compaſs. That's no wonder at all, replies Des, 
neither would you admire it in the leaſt, if you con- 
fider'd that a reſemblance of Nature and Temper is 


generally the ground of Friendſhip and Approbation. 
This liberty, we may imagine, did his bufineſs with 
the Prince of Verona. Beſide his Book de Mmai chic, 


died at Ravenna in 1321, being fifty ſix Years of Age : 


Some ſay he died of Grief, for being unſucceſsful in 


his Embaſſy to Venice, whither he was ſent by Guy 
Polentanoe, Prince of Ravenna. When he was upon 
his Dearh-Bed, he recollected his Spirits ſo far as to 
make his own Epitaph, which is as follows : 


Tura Monarchie Superos, phlegetonta, lacuſq; 
Luſtrando cecini, voluerunt fata quouſqj. 

Sed qu a pats ceſſit melioribus hoſpita Caſiris 
AuForemg; ſuum petait felicior Aſtrir; | 
Hic claudor Dantes Patriis extorris ab Orcs, 
Quem genuit parvi Florentia Mater Ameru. 


* Villani, lib, g. cap. 135. Petrareh. Rerum Memo. 


lib. 2. cap. 4. & alib. Paulus Fovius in Elop. cap. 4. 
Spomdan. A. C. 1321. N. 7 


DANTES (Enatius) born at Perugia, was a con- 


fiderable Philoſopher and Divine, but Mathematics 
was his Maſter- piece. He was invited to Florence by 


the great Duke Co{no I. where he taught him the 
Globe, and other parts of Aſtronomy. He read pub- 
hekly in chis Town upon that Science; and had a 
great many Auditors at Bononia, when he read upon 


Geography and Coſmography in that Univerfiry. His 


Character for Learning, made Pope Gregory XIII. 
fend for him ro Rome, and Imploy him to make Maps 
and Models. Dantes acquitted himſelf ſo well in all 


his'bulinefs, that the Pope, to reward him, made him 


Biſhop of Alatri, near Rome. He died in October 
1568. He wrore a Tract to teach the Uſe of the 
Aſtrolabe, and how ro make it. He wrote likewiſe 
Notes upon the Sphere of Sacroboſco, &c. * Bayle 
Diction. Hiftor, | 
DANTES (Fehr Baptiſt) born at Perugia, an ad- 
mirable Mathematician. One of the Curioſities of 


ng his Invention was to make Wings, which were ſo ex- 


actly proportion d to the weight and figure of his Bo- 
dy, thar they ſeem d almoſt to grow into his Shoul- 
ders. He tried the Experiment ſeveral times upon 
the Lake of Thraſimene, and perceiving the Wings 
would do, he reſolv'd to Entertain the Town of Pe- 
rugia publickly with his Invention: He pitch'd upon 
a publick time roo, when Bartholomew Alviano's Mar- 


riage with the Siſter of John Paul Ballioni was kept. 


Now when the Town were all got together in the 
great Square, Dantes immediately lets himſelf off like 
a Fautkon, from one of the higheſt Towers, being 
all cover'd over with Fearhers, as if he had been me- 


Popes. Volaterran relates it thus, Eyus fuit Opimo, 


ts Wingoin into a Bird, and ſweeping and flapping 


his Wings in che Air, wr his flight over the Square 


f 3 and 


uod «Imperium ab Eccleſia minime dependeret. Cujas 
7e gr pt eius exitum damnatus eſt. And here 


he wrote a Poem about Purgatory, Paradiſe, &c. He 
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and diverted the People to a great degree of Surprize; 
but at laſt the Iron, with which he manag d one of 
his Pinions, happening to break, he could not poiſe 
his Body with rhe other, but falling down upon 
Sr. Mary's Church, he broke his Thigh ; however, not 
ſo ill but that he was cur'd by the Surgeons. He was 
afterwards Mathematick Profeſſor at Venice, and died 
ſomewhat under the Age of forty. He was call'd 
Dedalus for his Invention. By the circumſtance of rhe 
Marriage of Bartholomew Alviano, it appears that Oan- 
tet liv'd about the end of the XVth Century. * At 
doini Athen um Auguſtum. Bayle Didt ien. Hiſtor. 
DANTZICK. To what is ſaid concerning this 
City, in the firſt Volume of this Work, we may add, 
That there are twenty Pariſhes in the City and Suburbs. 
The Houſes are generally of Brick, and the Streets 
moſtly very large. The City is provided with three 
Magazines, one of which is very conſiderable, and 
plentifully furniſh'd with all kinds of Stores and Am- 
munition for Land Forces. There's a famous Col- 
ege in this Town, with Profeſſors of all Faculties, 
tho' without the Privileges of an Univerſity. The 
Government of the Town is in the Hands of thirty 


Senators or Elders: the greateſt part of which are Per- 
ſons of Learning; the remaining few are Merchants, 


but of no other I rade. | —_ 
The Senators, when once made, continue for Life; 
the chief among them are the four Burgomaſters, or, as 
they callthem, Preconſuls, out of which a Preſident is 
choſen every Vear. Under theſe there are thirteen Con- 
ſu's, who chuſe the Burgomaſters out of their Body, as 
often as the place is become vacant by Death. They 
likewiſe have the choice of all other Officers, belong- 
ing as well to the Old, as the New City. There are 
twelve Scabins or Judges for all manner of Proceſs, 
from whom there lies an Appeal to the thirteen Con- 
ſuls and four Burgomaſters, and from thence to the 
Court of Poland. The thirtieth Senator is their Sndic 
or Orator, whoſe buſineſs, like the Maſter of the Ce- 
remonies, is to receive and complement Foreign Mi- 
niſters; he has the precedency of all the Scabins. Out 
of the Conſuls or Burgomaſters, there is a Burgrave 
every Year nominated by the King, w repreſent his 
Perſon in the Senate. All Sentences cf Death, or 
Warrants for Execution, muſt be Sign d by this Bur- 
grave in the King's Name. Farther, there are a hun- 
dred Bourghers choſen to Inſpect the Conduct of the 
Senate, to Repreſent the Grievances of the People, and 
Preſerve their Privileges. Theſe hundred have like- 
wile a Vote in Electing the Clergy, in conjunction 
with the Senate: For we are to oolerve, there are no 
Biſhops within this City or its Juriſdiction ; there are 
no Biſhops, I ſay, but only a College of the Clergy, 
whoſe Authority reaches no farther than to examine 
ſuch as are deſign d to paſs the Election of the Senate 
and Centumviri. The manner is this: The Candidate 
for Orders firſt makes his Application to the Clergy to 
Examine him ; having paſt this Teſt, the Examiners 
give him a Certificate to teſtify his Sufficiency, and 
allow him the liberty ro Preach. After which, the 
Congregation of ſome Pariſh preſent him to the Senate 


and Centum-viri, deſiring he may be Elected for their | 
Paſtor: The Election being carry'd by a Plurality of 


Voices, he is ſent back ro the College of rhe Clergy to 


be Ordain'd ; which Ordination is perform'd by Im- 


ſition of Hands, Reading of Prayers, and ſome other 
Ceremonies. This is the Lat heran Cuſtom ; bur in 
the two Calviniſt Churches in this City, the Senate has 
no Power to Nominate the Clergy. | 
As for the King's Power in this City, he can ſave 
any Perſon's Life, tho' condemn'd by the Magiſtracy. 
Half the Cuſtoms of the Port bong to the King, and 
one Mill brings him in at the rate of twenty four Gold 
Duckats every hour. When his Poli Majeſty comes 
to Dant zich, the City is oblig d to Treat him and his 
Court for three Days. The Dantzickers are likewiſe 
oblig'd to have always a Secretary at the Court of Pe- 
/-n1. This City has generally above two thouſand 
Soldiers in Service; are Wealthy and Populous enough 
to maintain twelve thouſand, bur, in caſes of Ne- 
ceflity, have ſtretch d their Muſter-Rolls to fixry 
thouſand. As for Ships, tho' they have no Men of 
Mur, they abound in Merchantmen of conſiderable 


Force and Bigneſs : They trade into the Streighrs, and | 


— 


all over Europe, but never ſo far as rhe EA, or N- 
Indies. Dantzich is diſtant about eighty Poliſh Miles 
from Cracow, forty from Poſnan, fifty from N arſæw, 
thirty from Gneſna, two and twenty from Thorn, and 
fix from Marienburg. It lies in the one and fortieth 
Degree, and thirty Minures of Longitude ; and inthe 
four and fiftieth Degree, and twenty Minutes of Nor- 
thern Latitude. * Connor's Hiſt. of Poland, &c. 
DAPHNIS, a Sicilian Youth, Son of Mercury, 
and the Inventer of Paſtorals. Being a very handſome 
Fellow, he went into Articles with a cerrain Nymph 
that had a fancy for him, that the firſt of them that 
prov'd falſe ro their Engagement ſhould be puniſt'q 
with Blindneſs ; but Daphnu happening to forget his 
Promiſe, and fall in full elfewhere, the Gods, who 
were Witneſſes of the Agreement, being angry at the 
Breach of Faith, ſtruck D-phnis Blind. Diodorus 
Siculus. Bibl. Hiſt. lib. 4. cap. 86. . Suides. ; 
DARIUS's Palace. See CELMONAR. 
v3 ng RKING, from London rwenty Miles. See 
ol. I. 
* DARLINGTON, one hundred ſeventy fix 
Miles from London. See Vol. J. | 
DATHENUS (Peter) Tranſlated the P/alms in- 
to Dutch, from the Poetical Performances of Marct and 
Beza. This Tranſlation is ſtill made Uſe of in the 
United Provinces. The States having promis'd to re- 
ward him that finiſh'd the Tranſlation firſt, Dathenus 
happen d to prove the moſt expedirious, tho” not the 
beſt Poet. Reidan gives him the Character of a hot- 
headed Seditious Perſon. * Reidanus in Annal. Bel- 
arum. | 
DAVENANT (John) born in Wattling-ſtreet, 
London, in the XVIth Century, Son to John Davenant 
a Wealthy Citizen, whoſe Father was born in Deve- 
nant's Lands in Eſſex. Fobn was firſt Fellow Com- 
moner, then Fellow, and afrerwards Maſter of Queen's- 
College in Cambridge. He was likewiſe Margaret- 
Profeſſor. Upon his return from the Synod of Ocrt, he 
was preferr d to the Biſhoprick of Sarum. He was a 
Perſon of a very unblemiſh'd Life, and a good Con- 
troverſialiſt. He died in 1641, and was ſolemnly 
bury'd in his own Cathedral. His Works are, Pre- 
leftiones 2 Theologice, De Supremo Fudice Controverſia- 
rum, & de Fuſtitia habituali & Actuali. Expoſitio 
Epiſtole ad Coloſſenſes. Determinationes 49 Quæſtionum 
Theologicarum. Fuller's Church Hiſtory, Oc. 
DAVENANT (Sir William) Son of Fohn Dave- 
nant, Vintner, and Mayor of Oxford, was born in the 
XVIIth Century, and admitted in Lincoln-College. 
Upon his leaving the Univerſity, he went into the 
Family of Frances Dutcheſs of Richmond, and was at- 
rerwards Entertain'd by the Lord Brook : When the 
Rebellion broke our, he adher'd ro the King's Cauſe, 
was made Lieutenant-General of the Marqueſs of 
Newcaſtle's Ordnance or Artillery, and Knighted in 
1643. Tho he was a Perſon of no great Learning, 
he had an extraordinary Genius for Poetry, as ap- 
pears by his Writings; of which, his Gendibert is 
reckon'd the moſt conſiderable. He died in 1668. 
* Athen, Oxon. | | 
DAVENPORT (Chriſtopher) Son of John Da- 
venport, deſcended from a younger Branch of the Da- 
venports of Henbury in Cheſhire, was born in the City 
of Coventry in 1598. He ſtudied in Merton-College in 
Oxford about two Years ; from whence he went to 
Dowey in 1615, and from thence ro Hres, where he 
rurn'd Fr.mciſcan, From hence he return d to Doway, 
where he was Enter'd into the Houſe of the Engliſh 
Recollets. Afterwards he travelld into Spain, where 
he improv'd himſelf in the Study of Divinity at Sala- 
manca : From Salamanca he travell'd back to Doway, 
where he was choſen chief Reader of Divinity in the 
College of Sr. Bonaventure, and was made Doctor in 
Divinity. And now quitting Doway once more, he 
turn d Engliſh Miſſionary, went by the Name of Han- 
ciſcus a Santta Clara, and was made Chaplain to Her- 
rietta Maria, K. Charles the Firſt's Queen:He was a Per- 
ſon of great Learning, Induſtry and Conduct, and 
was very Serviceable to thoſe of his Communion. He 
died at Somerſet-Houſe in 1680, I ſhall mention ſome 
of his Works: Paraphraſtica Expoſitio Articulorum Con- 
feſſions Anglice ; this Book was much Cenfur'd by the 


Jeſuirs, who made it their buſineſs to get it but 
eing 


„ IS, 


DEA 


DEA 


being Licensed at Rome, they declai m d again & as * 


more. Tractatus de Prædęſtinatione de Merits S pecca- 
torun Remiſſione, &. This Book, like the other, is 
written in a Reconciling ſtrain, Syſtema Fidei, ſive 
Tratclatus de Concilio Vniverſali, &c. : Tractatus de Schiſ- 
mate, ſpeciatim, Anglicans. ; Apologia, Epiſcoporum, ſroe 
gacri Magiſtratiis Propugnatio. Corollarium Dialog1 de 
Medio Statu Animarum, &c. * Athen. Oxon. & 

e 


* DAVENTRY, fixty Miles from London. 
DAVID St. was born at the latter end of the 


Vol. J 

Vith Century; he was Son of Xantus a Prince of 
Hules, his Mother Melearia is ſaid to have been a 
Nun. St. David was a Perſon of conſiderable Learn- 
ing and Elocution, and very remarkable for the Strict- 
neſs and Auſterity of his Life; as to his Perſon, he was 
very tall, handſome, and well proportion d. St. David 
enter'd into Holy Orders, and had the Biſhoprick of 
Caerleon reſign d to him by the famous Dubricius; af- 
terwards with the Conſent of King Arthur, who was 
his Nephew. He remov'd his See from Caerleon to 
Menrvie, which ever ſince has been call'd by the Welſh 
Twy Dewy, and by the Engliſh St. Davids. It ſeems he 


diflik'd Caerleon, becauſe twas a place of too much R 


Company, and therefore withdrew to the Solirude of 
St. Davids, for the advantage of Contemplation. He 
is aid ro have continued upon this See 65 Years, and 
ha ing Founded twelve Monaſteries in the Neighbour- 
hood, died in the Year 642, being 146 Years ot Age. 
He was buried in his own Cathedral, and abour five 
hundred Years after his Death was Canoniz'd by Pope 
Calixtus II. A great many extraordinary things are 
reported of him, ſome of which may probably be true, 
for in the Infancy of a Church, Miracles are much 
more frequent than afterwards. To mention ſome- 
thing: 'Tis ſaid his Birth was predicted thirty Years 
before it happen'd : Thar he had always an Angel, 
both for his Guard and Converſation 2 That he gave 
the Waters at the Bath that extraordinary hear which 
ſtill continues upon them; and, which is ſtill more 


reckons, was the zath of Our Saviour, the Apoſtles 
were enough not only to Preach the Goſpel, and Ad- 
miniſter the Sacraments, but likewiſe ro rake Cate of 
the other Functions belonging to the Order and Diſ- 
cipline of the Church, ws þ in particular, to diſtribute 
rhe Money. or Church Stock to thoſe that were Indi- 
gent; bur ſoon after, the Church growing very nume- 
rous, gave occaſion to Murmuring and Diſcontent, for 
part of the Chriſtians being natural ew, who had 
always liv'd in Feruſalem or Fudes, and ſpoke the 
Language of the Country, that is, Chaldes, or He- 
brew, as we Tranſlate it. And others of 'em, tho” 
they were Jews by Birth, or ar leaſt Proſelytes, yet 
being ſerrled in Foreign Countries among the Greeks, 
they ſpoke the Greek Tongve, for which reaſon they. 
were call'd Grecians or Heleniſts : Now theſe latter 
complain d that their Widows were leſs conſider d than 
others, either at the Holy Communion, or elſe in the 
Diſtribution of Alms and Charity. This Remon- 
{trance made the Church think of an Expedient, and 
pitch upon ſeven Perſons of Conduct and Probity, 
whom they call'd Deacons, and preſented them to rhe 
Apoſtles, who laid their Hands upon them, with a 
ecommendarory Prayer. The 14th Canon of the 
Council of Nice, Orders that Deacons ſhould be ſub- 
ject to Prieſts, and allow'd them not to fit upon the 
ſame Bench. The number of ſeven Deacons conti- 
rived a great while, and there being ſeven Diviſions 
or Wards in Nme, there was a Deacon allow'd to 
each of them. There was two Degrees of Deacons 
at Conſtantinople : There were ſix of the Upper Di- 
ſtinction, and a hundred of the Lower, in the great 
Church. Heraclius encreas'd the number to 150, re: 
trenching the Sub-deacons from ninery to fixry. A 
Deacon was to be Ordain'd by the Biſhop alone. 
* Fuſtinian, Novel. 3. Rhabanus Maurus de Iuſtit. Cle- 
ric. lib. 1.cap.7. Iſidor. Hiſpalens, Durandis de Divin. 


Offic. lib. 2. c. 2. &c. 


DEACONES SES, were Women of probity, 


choſen in the firſt Ages of the Church to aſſiſt Perſons. 
incredible, that being once at Brovy, and preaching to [of their own Sex at Baptiſm, Sc. The Apoſtles, as 


a numerous Congregation, the plain Ground ſhot up they Ordain d Deacons to aſſiſt the Biſhops and Prieſts 
in their ſight, and mounted to a conſiderable Aſcent. at Divine Service, and to diſtribure Charity to the 
* Giraldus Cambrenſis. Godwin's Catalogue of the Poor, ſo they likewiſe ſet up the Office of Deaconeſſes, 
Engliſh Biſhops, ccc...  - _ [who notwithſtanding they had no Clerical Ordina- 
DAVIDS St. a hundred eighty fix Miles from [tion, were call'd Deacaneſſes upon account of the Ser- 
London. See St. Davids, Vol. JI. I ]vices, they performd. Widows were commonly 
DAVIS (Sir John) born in the XVIth Century at pitch d upon for this purpoſe ; and in the firſt Ages of 
Chiſprove, in the Pariſh of Ty/bury, in Wiltſhire, being | Chriſtianity, they were not taken into this Office till 
the Son of a Wealthy Tanner in that place. He was|fixty Years old. At their admiſſion they were Veil'd, 
firſt a Commoner of Queen -College in Oxford, and |receiv'd the Biſhop's. Bleſſing by layifig his Hands on 
from thence remov'd to the Middle-Temple, where he them, which notwithſtanding was no more than a 
was call'd to the Bar. Not long after he was Ex-|naked Ceremony, being never intended to convey any 
pelld that Society for Baſtinadoing one Richard Martin part of the Power of Orders. B | 


ut afterwards there 
of the ſame Inn, in the Temple-Hall. Upon this Ac-|was a relaxation as to the point of Age; for this rea- 
cident he retir'd ro Oxford, and wrote that fine Philo- 


ſon, the Council of Chalcedon being willing to bring up 
ſophical Poem call'd Neſce Te Ipſum. Afterwards, by|this part of Diſcipline ro a certainty, allow'd forty 
the favour of the Lord-Keeper Egerton, he was re- Years ſufficient for the admitting of Deaconefſes. _ 
admitted to the Temple. King James I. at his coming | Here twill not be wo 4 per ro add rhe Obſerva- 
to the Crown, was very much pleas d with his Noſce |tions of Father Simon on chis Subject: He tells us, that 


Te Ihſum, and made him his Artorney-General in the Greek Church at this day calls a Deacon's Wife a 
Ireland: Upon his Return to England, he was made Deaconeſs, as they call a Prieſt's or Papaſſes Wife a 
one of the King's Sergeants, Knighted, and conſtituted | Papadie; bur, ſays he, a Deaconeſs formerly ſignify'd 
Judge in ſeveral Circuits; and, at laſt, he was made |a Miniſterial Office, conferr'd by the Biſhop, with the 
Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, but died before he Ceremony of Impoſition of Hands. This Office is 
could AR, in the Year 1626, being 57 Years of Age. frequently mention d in the Old Canons: The words 
He was a Man of a very lively Genius, and a conſi- of St. Paul, 1 Tim:'5. 9. Let not a Widow be taken into 
derable Scholar. Some of his Works, befide chat the number under threeſcore years old; theſe words, I 
mention'd, are, A Niſcove'y of the true Cauſes why ſay, are ſuppos d to relate to theſe Deaconeſſes. In 
Ireland was never entirely Subdued,” &c. umtil the begin- | ſhort, it was never the Cuſtom to chuſe a Deaconeſs 
1:ns of hi Majeſties happy Reign, London, 1612. Le under threeſcore Years of Age till the Council of 
Pier Reports des Ceſes S Matters en ley Reſolves, &c.] Chalcedon, which reduc'd it to forty ; however, we 
Adjudges en les Con ts del Ry in Trelond, Dublin, 1615.]are to take notice, that this Canon is not to be under- 
71s Imponendi Vectigalia, or the Learning touching ſtood of the Widows mention d by St. Paul, but of 
Cuſtoms, Tunnage, Poundage, and Impoſitions on|fingle Women, who were ſometimes pitch'd upon for 
Merchandiſes, Sc. Aſſerted, c. * Achen. Oxon, this buſineſs, and were ro be forty Years old at the 

DEACON, a Miniſter of the Church, Ordain'd|leaft. The Admiſſion of theſe Deaconefles may be 
' ſerve the Prieſt or Biſhop, to whom he was ro give |ſeen in the Euchologian : Matthew Blaſtares, a Learned 
an account how he had difpos'd of part of the Reve-|Canoniſt of the Greek Church, rakes notice chat a 
nues of the Church, which *rwas his buſineſs to diftri- [Deaconeſs and a Deacon are Ordain'd much after the 
bure, The beginning and reaſon of this Office is men- ſame manner ; ſhe is preſented to the Biſhop before the 
tioned in the ſixth of the Acts. The number of the] Altar, with a fort of a Mantle or, which covers her 
Faithful ivcreafin , the Apoſtles were oblig'd ro erect Neck and her Shoulders, call'd Maſorium, and after 
a new Office. Fin this time, which, as Baronius pronouncing the Prayer, which begins, The Grace of 


2 


— 


— 


_—_— 


DEA 


FP” 


DEC 


Head, without bending her 


God, Ye. ſhe bows her 
Hands upon her with 


Knees ; rhen T xys his 
the cuſtomary Prayer. Ma 
lexicon, 1 the Word Diaconiſſa, that this Ofkce 
continues {ill in che Church of Alan, where there 
are Matrons calbd Vetulones, who bring Bread and 
Wine for the Communion at che Offertory of the 
Maſs, which is Sung according to the Ambreſtan Ru- 
brick. * Maimleurg Hiſtoire du Pontificat. d St. Leon 
Grand. Coteleriuss Notes upon tl 
ſtitutions. Father Simon. 

DEAN ſignifies ſeveral rhings : among orhers, 
tis che Title of the Head of a Collegiate Church, 
and the chief Dignity in a Chapter. The eldeſt Mem- 
ber of a Corporation is call'd Dean in ſome places, 
and in this ſenſe we are to underſtand the Dea 
Serbon, and the Dean of a French Parliament. There 


are likewiſe Deans among the Country Parochial | 


| Cheſter, Briſtol, Oxford, &c. 31 H. 8. 9. 


Clergy, thefe are call'd Rural Deans, and are a ſort of 
Arch-Priefts. There are ſeveral of this kind in Nor- 
mandy, a part of their buſineſs is to I4y# thoſe who 
have got Inſtitution from the Biſhop, *Tis likewiſe a 
part of their Office to view the Parſonage-Houſes, 
and take care they are kept in Repair, and if they 
prove negligent in this Affair, they may be Sued for 
Dilapidations; for this reaſon, when any Parſon or 
Vicar dies, they ſeize the Aﬀers for Repairs, unleſs the 
Heirs of the Deceas'd will give Security to Indemnity 
them. They had formerly feveral Dues which do not 
belong to them at preſent, for then rhe beſt Horſe, and 
the beſt Suit of Cloaths of the Deceas'd Cure, was 
their own : But theſe prerended Perquiſites are taken 
from them, by Order of Parliament. In the Eaſtern 
Church, the word Deau has a quite different ſignifi- 


* 


cation from the Weſtern, for in the Catalogue of the 


Church of Conſtantinople, thofe who were to lee rhe 
Dead bury'd are cal'd Deans: There were a great 
many of them in this Church, as we may learn from 
Fuſtinian's Novelles ; however, there was one of them 


Superior to the reſt, this is he who is mention d in rhe. 
Catalogue of the Officers of this Church, twas his 


buſineſs to adjuſt and ſertle rhe Prieft's Privileges at 
Funerals, and other parts of Divine Service, aftigning 
each of chem that &: ion, and Confiderarion which 
belong'd to them. Father Simon. 

Formerly the F, 


man Glefſ . Archæol. 
As to Deans an 
ling fleet obſeryes, Firſt, That axho' Ecclefiaſtical Bo- 


dies in Cathedrals were very ancient in England, yet 


we do not read they had any Juriſdiction peculiar to | 


themſelves during rhe Saxon times: Sir Edward Cok: 
ſays, (3 R. 75.) There were Chapters, as the Biſhops 
Council, before they had diſtinct Peers A 
Books, he ſays, 72 appears that the | 4 
ſome of their Poſſſſibus to them, and ſo 
trons of the Prebends of the Church: Such were Lon- 
don, York and Litchfield. 


1 


acer obſerves, in his Hiero- 


ie Apoſtolical Con- 


n of the 


ench call'd thoſe Deans who had 
the Management of Abbies under Lay-Lords. * Spel- 


Secaudly, The Doctor obferves, thar ſeveral of our 


ſince. rhe Conqueſt : Such was that at Salubury by C/ 


mund, our of his own Eſtate, as appears by his Charter, 


and the Confirmation of H. 2. So was that of Lincoln 


by Remigius, who remov'd the See from Dorcheſter 


thither, and plac'd there a Dean, Treaſurer, Præcen- 


rar, and ſeven Archdeacons, as Henry of Huntington 
relates, who liv'd near the time. 


Times, thoſe of Exeter an 's,W 
and Chapter, for they were Eccleſiaſtical Bodies be- 
fore, bur not under that Denomination. | | 

_ Thirdly, The learned Author obſcrves, that ſome 
had the legal Rg“ s of Dean and Chapters, as to 
Election of Biſhops, and Confirmation of Leaſes, &c. 
bur were a Monaſtick Body, conſiſting of Priar and 


Convent. Such were Canterbury, Wincheſter, Toreeſter, | 


after the Expulſion of the Secular Canons; for the 
Monks not only enjoy'd their Lands, but were wil- 


ling enough to continue the Name of Dean among. 


me 


. 
In 


| As at. Canterbury, after St. Dunſtan's ti 


them. 
Agelmothas ts call'd Dean, (Monaſt. Part. I. 140.) 


And in following 
d Melts, were ſertled as Dean 


1 celter, HMolſton is call'd Dean when he was Prior: 


And T z, upon the firſt change, is ſaid to be 
loco Decani by Florence of Worceſter, ( Anno 969 
| * 


| 


the Second, and they became the C/apter of the Bi- 
ſhop by their Foundarien. Now, as to theſe, it 18 


| 


d Chapters, the learned Doctor Si- 


nd. by thei * 
ops parted with 
they became Pa- 


; 


; 


. 


Clergy, &c. 
1 


| 


q 


| the ſame. And in Hayward and Fuicher's Caſe, (1 Inj. 


| Dec. 2. Lib. 2. Hoffman. 


Norwich, Herbert the Biſhop Founded the Prior and 
Convent out of his own Eſtate, in the time of RH 


refolv'd, in the Dean and Chapter of Norwic)'s Caſe, 


(Anderſon 11. 120.) That when the King Transfer { 


them from a Prior and Convent, the legal Rights remain d 


102. b. 3 K. 15, Palmer 501. Jones 168.) The Judges 
declar'd that an Eccleſiaſtical Body may ſurrender their 
Lands, but they cannot diſſolve their Corporation, for they 
ſtill remain a Chapter to the Biſhop, And it was not on- 
ly then deliver'd, bur infiſted upon fince in a famous 
Caſe, That it was the Reſolution of the Judges, that a 
Surrender could not be made by the Dean and Chapter 
without Conſent of the Biſhop, beceuſe Le has an Intereſt 
in them, Quo Warranto 14. f 
Fourthly, The Doctor obſerves, that H. 8. Endow. 
ed ſome as Chapters to new erected Biſhopricks, ag 
: | 34 H. 8. 17. 
and united others, as Bath and Meli, and Coventry and 
Litchfield, 33 H. 8. 30. 34 UH. 8. 15. 

Fifthly, That where the Cuſtom has fo obtain d, 


there may be a legal Chapter without a Dean, as in the 


Dioceſſes of Sr. Davids and Landaff, where there is ng 
other Head of the Chapter but the Biſhop ; bur then 
they muſt act as a diſtinct Body, in Elections, and 
Confirmations of Grants by the Biſhops. 

Sixthly, Thar by the ancient Cuſtom of Ezpland 
there are Sole Eccleſiaſtical Corporations as well as 
Aggregate: A Sole Eccleſiaſtical Corporation is, where 
a dingle Perſon repreſents a whole Succeſſion, and under 
that Capacity is Impower'd to receive and to convey an 
Eftare ro his Succellors, as Biſhops, Deans, Archdea- 
cons, Parſons, &c. But Parſons and Vicars are (ciz'd 
only in Right of the Church, whereas a Biſhop may 
have a Writ of Right, becauſe the Fee-fimple abides iy 
him and his Chapter; and fo may a Dean and Maſier cr 
an Hoſpital : And theſe, by Littleton, are call'd Bodics 
Polirick, * 1 Inſt. 341, 300. Littleron's Tenures, 
Set, 413. Doctor Stillingflect's Eccleſiaſtical Cafes, 
relating to the Duties and Rights of rhe Parochial 

See Engl. Mor. Vol. IJ. 
a Marker Town in Glocefterſhire, in 
St. Briave!'s Hundred, ſtands upon the Borders of He- 
refordſhire, and is ninety Miles diſtant from London. 

| DEBNAM,, a Market Town in Suffe/k, upon the 
little River | Deben, in Thedwaſtrce Hundred, ſixty 
eight Miles from London. 

DEBREC LEN, a Town in Upper Hungary, for- 
ty Miles Eaſt of 8 towards Tranſytoanta ; tis re- 
rea gg for a Univerſity, not long fine ſettled 
there. 

DECARCHONTES, à ſort of Tribunes of 
the People, ſet up at Rome in the Pontificate of 20% XII. 
Szyonrus takes notice that, upon the Expulfion of Hus/ 
Earl of Arles, who conteſted the point of Sovereignty 
with Berengarius the Younger, the Form of Govern- 
ment was chang'd at Rome, a new Magiſtracy being 
choſen call'd Decarchontes. Blondus likewiſe mentions 


Chapters were Founded and Endow'd by the Biſhops, this Alreration, There were two Conſuls, ſays he, Nah 


Elected out of the Nobility, and likewiſe a Prefect or Ge- 
vernor of Phe ſame Quality, who Executed the Office of 4 
Judge. There were alſo every Year twelve choſen out of 
the Commonalty, call'd Decarchontes, who were a ſort of 
a Senate or ſtanding Counce!, for Voting and Debating of 
Matters. * Sigonius de Regno Italie, lib. 6. Blond. 


DECEM-VIRI, Sc. Litibus Fudicands, ten Judges 
conſtitured to do Juſtice when the Prætors were ab- 
ſent, and taken up with buſineſs in the Field. The 
Office of theſe Decem-viri was afterwards more com- 
mon, being concern'd in the Sale of Goods call'd 
Sub hantætiones, becauſe they ſer up a Pike where the 
Sale was made. Dance, 

DECURIONES (Municipales) a Court or Com- 
mon-Council, repreſenting the Roman Senate in Coun- 
try Boroughs and great Towns. They were calld 
Decuriones, becauſe when the Rmans ſent Colonies to 
any place, they choſe ten Men to make up a Senate or 
Court, calfd Civitatum Patres Curiales, hanorati Mu- 
nicipiorum Senatores, and their Court was call'd Curia 


he's 


1iDecurionum, and Minor Senatus, | * Danect. 
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DEDDINGTON, a Marker Town in Oxford- 
ſnire, in Motton Hundred, fifty one Miles from 
on. 
EDI CATION, a Feſtival kept by the Jews 
on the 25th of their Ninth Month call d Caſleu, which 
anſwers to part of our November and December. The 
Jews made this an Anniverſary Feſtival, in Honour of 
the Dedication of the Temple by Judas Macchabers, 
who Cleans'd and Repair'd it in the 388gth Year of 
the World, and the 589th of Rome, three Years after 
it had been polluted and plunder d by Ant iochus Epi- 
phanes. Foſepbus, in the rwelfth Book of his Jewiſp 
Antiquities, gives the following Account of this Solem- 
nity: Judas, ſays he, kept this Feſtival with all the 
% People a whole Week, in which they Offer'd Sa- 
« crifices, and Entertain'd themſelves with all ſort of 
« jnnocent and decent Diverſions. There was no- 
thing but Publick Entertainments, the Air rang 
« again with their Religious Hymns; and they were 
© {© much affected with the Satisfaction to ſec (when 
* they leaſt expected it) the old Cuſtoms of our Fa- 
0 thers, and the free Exerciſe of our Religion reſtor d, 
« that, to keep up the Memory of the Bleſſing, they 
Order d an Anniverſary Feſtival to laſt for a Week. 
% This Solemnity has been obſerv'd ever fince ; they 
« call it the Feſtival of Lights, becauſe rhis Delive- 
france was a ſort of a pleaſant Light which diſpell'd 
the Clouds, at a time when we had no hopes of ſuch 
a turn of Proſperity. This Feſtival is mention d in 
the 10th Chapter of St. John's Goſpel, v. 22. for by 
the word Ninter, mention'd in the Text, tis plain 
the Evangeliſt meant this Feſtival of rhe Dedication 
of the Temple, Inſtituted by Fudes Macchabeus ; for, 
as for the other Dedications, they were Celebrated at 
other times of the Year, and not in Winter. St. Cy- 
il obſerves, that the firſt Dedication by Solomon was in 
Autumn, in the ſeventh Month of the Jews call'd Tizr: : 
And that which Zorobabe/ Celebrated with Feſus, or 
Joſhua the High-Prieſt, at their Return from the Ba- 
lylmiſh Captivity, was kept in the twelfth Month 
call'd Adar. Theſe two Dedications are mention'd in 
the firſt Book of Kings 8. and Ezra 6. Feſephus men- 
tions another Dedication perform'd by Herod, but of 
this the Scripture is filent : To this we may add, that 
the FewsCelebrated rhisDedication of Fudas Macchabeus, 
and the Victory of Fudith, on the ſame day. Thoſe 
who have a mind to enquire farther into rhis Solemnity, 
may conſult the Hebrew Calendar mentioned by Si- 
gonius. * Salian & Torniel Annal. A. M. 2545. 
N. 25. © 35. 2890. N. 9. 10. Sc. 1 Macchab. cap. 4. 
2 Mac. * 10. St. Auſtin, Trat. 48. in Fohan. S. Cy- 
ril. in Fohan. lib, 7. cap. g. Sc. _ 
_ DEDICATION: Among the Heathens, when 
a Temple was built, ir was ro be Dedicared to ſome 
Divinity, the Conſuls, Prztors, Cenſors, Veſtal Vir- 
gins, High-Prieſts, Decem-viri, and Duum-viri, being 
concern d in the Solemniry. The Dedication was to 
be Authoriz d by the Senate and People, by the Pa- 
pyrean Law ; and the College of rhe Prieſts were to 
give their Conſent ro it, as Livy and Tully inform us. 
t the Solemniry, the Pontifex Maximus, or High- 
Prieſt, having the Ceremonial in his Hand, pronounc d 
the Form of Conſecration with an audible Voice, 
the Conſul, or other Conſecrating Magiſtrate, re- 
peating the words after him, which was call d, Solem- 
nia verba præeunte Pontifice Effari. Afterwards they 
Conſecrated the Court of the Temple by Sacrifice, 


ying the Inwards of the Victim upon an Altar of 


green Turf: Then the Conſecrating Perſon entering 
the Temple with the Prieſts, took the Statue of the 
God or Goddeſs to whom the Temple was Conſecra- 
ted, and anointing it with ſome rich Unguent, laid it 
upon a Couch of State. There were likewiſe, in pro- 
ceſs of time, Plays, Entertainments, and Largeſſes 
given to the N upon ſuch Occaſions. Theſe De- 
ication Holy-days were Anniverſary, like the Birth- 
ays of Princes, and the Commemoration of the 
Building of Towns. As for the Conſecration of 
Chriſtian Churches, ſome Authors run it as high as 
Pope Clement: Others make Felix begin the Cuſtom, 
who was Pope in the time of the Emperor Aurelian; 
and ſome carry it no higher than Sylveſter, Contem- 
Foy with Conſtantine, however tis certain this So- 
emnity is very ancient, it being practis'd probably in 


imitation of the Dedication of the Temple of ern 


alem. In the Church of Rome, the Anniverſary Feaſt 
of that Saifit, who is ſuppos'd to be the Guardian- 
Spirit of the Pariſh, is call d the Feaſt of Dedication, 
to which it is uſual for the Neighbouring Villages to 
reſort; but rheſe Holy-days, which had a great deal 
of Piety in their firſt Inſtitution and Practiſe, were in 
proceſs of time ſpent moſtly in Drinking, and Ruftick 
Diverſiens. Livy, Dec. 1. Lib. 2. Val. Max. J. 5. 
c. 10. Dion. Halicarn. lib. 5, Rofin. Antiq. Rm. Da- 
net, &c. . | ; | 
DEFENDER, an old Office and Title both in 
Church and State. Caſſiodorus, lib. g. cep. 25. informs. 
us, that thoſe who were Entruſted with the Care of 
the Publick, and acquitted themſelves well, had rhis 
Title. The Patriarchal Churches had likewiſe rheir 
Defenders, who were oblig'd by their Office to ſee the 
Poor had no Injuftice done them, and to take care cf 
the Rights and Intereſts belonging ro the Church. 
This Office of Defender of the Church began in the 
Year 423, as we may learn from the 42d Canon of an 
African Council. Thoſe were likewiſe call'd Defen- 
ders of the Patrimony of St. Peter, who were ſent by 
the Popes into the Provinces, to take care of the Dues 
and Revenues belonging to the See of Rome, of which 
there is frequent mention in the Epiſtles of Gregory the 
Great, This Pope made ſeven Regionary Defenders, 
i. e. ro take care of rhe ſeven Wards or Quarters of 
the City, in conformity to rhe ſeven Regionary Dea- 
cons and Sub-deacons ſer up before. Afterwards eve- 
ry Pariſh Church had an Officer of this kind, call d a 

hurchwarden. The Defenders of the Church above- 
mention d were likewiſe call'd Advocates, the Office 
being in ſome places Hereditary, and ſomerimes con- 
ferr'd by the Prince, Can. 9. Concil. Carth. Thus the 
Romans made choice of Charlemagne for St. Peter's Ad- 
vocate, againſt the King of the Lombards ; and even ar 
this day, the Emperor at his Coronation is Stil'd the 
Churches Advocate. The Kings of England alſo Stile 
themſelves Defenders of the Faith, ever ſince the Title 
was firſt granted by Pope Leo X. and confirm'd by Cle- 
ment VII. to King Henry VIII. for writing againſt 
Luther; a Title kept on by this Prince and his Suc- 
ceſſors, notwirhituartin they have diſ-engagd them- 
ſelves from the Pope's Authority. As for the Office of 
Defender in a Civil Senſe, Caſſiodorus, lib. 7. takes no- 
tice, that when they were engag d in the Service of the Go- 
vernment, they were call'd Defenders of the State; and 
when they concern'd themſelves for the Intereſt of the 
Subject, they had the Name of Defenders of the People. 
They had the cognizance of Civil Cauſes up to a cer- 
rain Sum, and alſo of Criminal ones, when the Indict- 
ment did not run high. The buſineſs of Wills, Deeds 
of Gift, and ſeveral Contracts, were Manag'd and 
Try'd in their Court. * Novelle 15. Spelman Gioſſ. 
Archæol. 

DEIOCES, fifth King of the Medes: Ar firſt he 
made himſelf Popular by his regard for Equity and 
Juſtice. Afterwards, as Poly.enus relates it, having 
built a Caſtle at Ectabane, pretending ſome Politick 
reaſons for the Forrification, he rais'd himſelf into Ar- 
bitrary Power; this happen'd in the 39th Year after 
the erecting of rhe Babylonian Kingdom by Nabonaſſar, 
when Arkianus ſucceeded Mardocempadus, the Aﬀairs 
of the Aſſyrian Empire being ar this time EmbroiPd 
upon the Occafion of the Death of Sennacherib, ſlain 
by his own Sons. Here Herodotus obſerves, that the 
Medes were the firſt that Revolted from the A rians, 
and ſet up for themſelves: And the Governors of the 
Cities and Provinces of Media, having, for ſome time, 
been Sovereigns within their reſpective Juriſdictions, 
Oeicces, at laſt, brought them all under Monarchy. 
Soon after chis he built Ect abane, made it a Royal Seat, 
and made the Town very ſtrong and beautiful. Ar 
firſt his Dominions ftrerch'd no farther than Media, 
divided into the Clans of the Buſe, Parataceni, Stru- 
hates, Ari anti, Budii, and Magi, bur afterwards, in 
the 6orh Year of Nabonaſſar, which is the 22d of the 
Epoche of the Medes, he enlarged his Kingdom by the 
Acquiſition of Armenia and Cappadocia ; ſo that now 


it reach d as far as the River Hahs, which was then 


the Barrier between the Medes and the Lydians. And 
thus the Medes were Lords of Aſia, on the farther ſide 


of the Hh, for 128 Years, (abating the little _ 


_ 
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the Scythians were their Maſters) till A/tyages was Con- 
uer'd by C. Deioces died in the 53d Year of his 
eign, reckoning from the time he firſt ſet up as a 
petit or a Provincial Prince. He was ſucceeded by 
his Son Phrairres. & Herodot. lib. 1. Diodor. Sic. lib. 
2. Pohæn. lil. 7. Marſham Canon. Chron, ad Sect. 17. 
See Engl. Mor. Vol I. 

DEITIES (pretended) the Heathens had a vaſt 
number of them. Tis ſuppos d that the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, were the firſt Objects of Idolatry, but at- 
terwards, as Ignorance and Superſtition encreas d up- 
on the World, the number of their Idols encreas d roo. 
Ir may not be improper to ſhew the diſtinctions of Ido- 

latry, according to the diverſities of Countries. As 
to the Romans, their pretended Deities of the firſt 
Quality, as we may call them, were twenty, viz- Ju- 
piter, who governd in the Sky; Juno had her Seat of 
Empire in the Air, and had the diſpoſal of Eſtates. 
Neptune's Juriſdiction lay in the Sea. Orcus or Pluto, 
Reign'd over the Shades below. Saturn was the God 
of Time. Cybele or Tellus, commanded upon rhe 
| Earth, with whom Feſta had a concurrent Juriſdiction 
over and above her ſhare of Sovereignty in the Ele- 
ment of Fire. The Goddefs Ceres preſided over the 
Corn. Fanus was the Husbandman and Labourers 
Patron. Bacchus took care of the Vines; and Vulcan 
was the Smiths Turelar Idol. Mars was the God of 
War, Apollo of Medicine. Diana was particularly 
worſhipp'd by the Sportſmen. Minerva was the God- 
deſs of Wiſdom, and Mercury of Elocution, Venus 
had the difpoſal of Beauty and Pleaſure, The Genius 
8 over Nativities. Beſide theſe pretended 
eities, they had ſeveral other Second-Rate Idols, as 
Bellona and Victoria for the War, Nemeſis for Revenge, 
Cupid for Amours, the Graces for Gratitude and Ac- 
knowledgment: The Penates, or Houſhold-Gods ; 
Lares, or Hearth-Idols. The Parce, or Fatal Sifters, 
who preſided over Deſtiny. The Furies, to puniſh Cri- 
minals ; and Fortune, to govern the diſtribution of good 
or bad Succeſs. They likewiſe gave an Inferior fort 
of Religious Worſhip to their Indigeres, i. e. Deify d 
Men, ſuch as Hercules, Taurus, Caſtor and Pollux, Eſ- 
culapius, &c. Neither were Perſons only of extraor- 
dinary Merit deify d, but Vertues, good Qualities 
and Conditions alſo ; for they built Temples ro Ho- 
nour, to Probity and Valour, to Peace and Proſperity, &c. 
The Romans likewiſe paid an Idolatrous regard to a 
From: many other things, which, according to their 
uperſtition, govern'd the Conditions and Circum- 
ſtances of Life: For the purpoſe, Neſcia was the God- 
deſs of Nativities; Cunina took cafe of the Cradle, 
and Rumina of the Nurſes Milk. Lubentia manag'd 
Defire, Fugatinus Weddings, and Libitina Funerals, 
The Farmers likewiſe, and Peaſants, had their parti- 
cular Divinities : Thus Pan had the Preſidency over 
Arable and Paſture, Sy/vanus govern d in Woods and 
Foreſts, Vertumnus regulared rhe Seaſons, Pomona pre- 
| fided over the Fruit, and Flora over the Gardens; 
 Hippona's buſineſs lay in the Stables. Beſides theſe, 
they had their Nymphs of ſeveral forts, as the Nazdes, 
Nereides, Oreades, Dryades, &c. The Naides had the 
Charge of Springs or Rivers ; the Nereides had their 
Reſidence in the Salt Water; the Oreades Rang d in 
the Mountains, and the Dryades in Foreſts, Sc. The 
Romans likewiſe Worſhipp'd Foreign Gods, as Dius- 
Fidius, the Sabine Idol; Iſis, Seraps and Ofirs, the 
Egyptian Deities. The Greeks, from whom the Ro- 
mans borrow d moſt of their pretended Gods, Ador d 
twelve Idols of the firſt Rank, i. e. Jupiter, uno, Sa- 
turn, Ceres, Bacobus,, Vulcan, Mars, Apollo, Diana, 
Minerva, Mercury and Venus : And thus they had an 
Altar called the Altar of the twelve Gods, but then 
Nejtune, Plato, Proſerpine, Hercules, and ſome others, 
had almoſt the ſame Honour with thoſe above- men- 
tion d. The Athenians had an Altar to the Unknown 
God, from whence St. Paul took the Riſe of his Diſ- 
courſe to them. The Egyptians, who may be ſaid to 
have led the way to Superſtition and Idolatry, Ad- 
dreſs d Oſiris and Iſis as their chief Deities ; but then, 
they had their Intelligence in the Planets and Elements, 
and ſuppos d that ſome B aſts and Plants had a Divine 
Spirit within them. Upon this ſcore they Worſhipp'd 


Lrocodiles, Serpents, Bulls, Dogs, Leeks and Onions, 


which made Juvenal beſtow this piece of Raillery up- 
on them : | , 


r 


O Sanctas Gentes quibus hac naſcuntur in Hortis 
Numina -- 


There's no need of running through all the Diſtin&tions 
and Names of Idolatry, which either are, or have 
been in the World; this Idea, in general, may ſatisfy 
conſidering that under the Articles of every Nation. 
the Reader may find a more particular account of this 
Matter. St. Auſtin de Civitate Dei. Veſſius de Ido- 


lolat. Arnobius. Euſeb. Prepar. Evang. Roſmnus, An- 
rig. Rom, c. | 
DELTA, a famous Athenian Feſtival in Honour 


of Apollo, During the time of this Solemnity, they 
never Executed any Malefactor till the Theor return'd 
from Delos: Thus Xenophon and Plato inform us, that 
Socrates was kept in Priſon, under Sentence of Death. 
thirty days, upon the ſcore of the Delian Solemnity, 
which was done out of regard to Apollo, that none of 
his Holy-days might be blemiſh'd with Executions : 
which was a peculiar Reſpect, the Cuſtom not being 
obſervd in all Holy-days, as appears by Phocion 8 
having a Draught of Hemlock given him by the Or. 
der of the People, (who were his Judges) upon a Feſti- 
val dedicated to upiter. Theſe Theori were ſent every 
Year to Apollos Oracle; the Ship that carry'd them, 
was ſuppos d to be the ſame in which Theſeus Sail d 
back from Crete, with the Virgins that were to have 
been Offer d to the Minotaur. When they came to 
Delos, and had paid their Devotions there, the Vir- 
gins us'd to dance a Dance about the Altar, call'd the 
Crane, which Repreſented the various Windings and 
Turnings of the Labyrinth: When thefe Theor; re- 
turn d heme, the Burghers us d to meet them with 
Acclamations, and ſet open their Gates to receive 
them. They had generally Crowns upon their Heads, 
the Ship likewiſe which carry d them being erownd 
at the Stern. * Plutarch. in Phocion. Sam. Petit. Com- 
ment. in Leges Attica, Lib. 1. Tit. 2. Hoffman, 
DELMENHORST, in Latin Delmenborſtium, 
a ſmall Town in the Principality of Oldenburgh in 
Germany, upon the River Delmen, which, not far 
from rhis place, falls into the Meſer. Delmenborſt 
gives the Title of an Earldom ; it ſtands 3 Leagues 
from Bremen, and a little more from O/denburgh, and 
has been under the King of Denmark ever ſince 1667. 
* Bohun. | | | 
DENE, or Dean (Henry) was born in the XVth 
Century: He was Educated in the Univerſity of 0x- 
ford, and afterwards made Abbot of Lanthony. Being 
a Perſon remarkable for his Capacity and Conduct, 
King Hemy VII. made him Chancellor of Ireland, 
when Perkin Warbeck began to Act his Farce there. 
The Abbot of Lanthony diſappointed this Impoſtors 
Projects, and broke his Intereſt to that degree, that hc 
was forc'd to quit that Kingdom, and retire into Sce:- 
land: for which good Service, the King procur'd De: 
rhe Biſhoprick of Bangor, from whence he was Tran- 
flared ro Salubury; from which See, after a few 
Months, he was promoted to the Archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury. His Pall was ſent him by Adrian de Caſle - 
lo, the Pope's Secretary, (afterwards Biſhop of Hereford 
and Wells) and deliver d at Lambeth by the Biſhop of 
Coventry, with the following words, 4d Honorem Dei 
Onmipotents & Beate Marie Virgins, ac Bedtorum Pe- 
tri & Pauli Apoſtolorum, & Domini Neſtri Alexandri 
Papæ Sexti, & Sanctæ Romane Eccleſa, nec non & Cay- 
tuarienfis. Eccleſie tibi Commiſſe, tradimus Pallium de 
Cor pore Beati Petri Sumptum, plenitudinem videlicet Pen- 
eificals Officii: Ut utarn eo infra Eccleſiam tuam certu 
diebus qui exprimuntur in Privilegiss ei ab Apoſtolica Se- 
de conceſſis, | | 
Upon the receiving the Pall, he Swore to the Pope 
in the Form following, which being the Cuſtomary 
Oath all the Biſhops us d to take to the Pope, I ſhall 
tranſcribe ir for the Reader. 


Ego Henricus Archiepiſcopus Cantuarienſis ab hac hora 
ut antea fidels & Obediens ero Beato Petro, Sandtaq; 
Apoſtolic® Romane Eccleſie, & Domino mee, Domino 
Alexandro, Pape Sexto, Sunqz Succeſſoribus Canonice 
Intrantibus. Non ero in Conſilio aut conſenſu, vel fatto 
ut vitam perdant vel Membrum, ſeu capiantur mala Cap- 
tione, Conſilium vero quod mihi credituri ſunt per ſe aut 


Nuncios, 
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Nuncios, ad eorum damnum, me ſciente, nemini pandam, ded their Votes in the Election. Frequent Meetings 


Papatum Romanum S ee Santti Petri adj utor en ero| of the Eſtates were, before this time, fundamental to 
endum, Salvo meo Ordine, contra] the Conſtitution: In theſe Meetings Laws were paſs d, 


ad Retinendum & Defen 


Omnem Hominem. Legatum Sed Apoſtolice in Eundo| Affairs relating ro Peace and War tranſacted, and the 
J Redeundo honorifice traftabo, & in ſun neceſſitatibus Diſpoſal of great Offices ſertled. The Granting of 
adiuvabo ; Vocatus ad Synodum veniam, niſi prepeditus| Taxes was purely accidental, no Money being levy'd 


fuero Canonica prepeditione. Apoſtolorum limina, Roma-| On the Subject unleſs to carry on a War, undertaken 


na Curia Exiſtente citra Alpes, ſinguls Anns, Ultra ve-| by the Conſent of the Nation; or, now and then, by 
10 Montes, ſinguls biennis Viſitabo, aut per me, aut per] way of Free Gift, to help raiſe a Daughrer's Portion, 
meum Nuncium, niſi Apoſtolica abſolvar Licentia, Peſ-| the King's Ordinary Revenue at that time confiſting 
ſefſiones vero ad Menſam mei Archiepiſcopatits pertinentes,| only in Lands and Demeſnes, in his Herds of Cartel, 


non vendam, neqz Donabo, neque 18.4. he o, neqz de 


Foreſts and Services of his Tenants. The King's 


novo, Infeudabe, vel aliquo mods Aliena o inconſulto Re- buſineſs was to take care df the Execution of Juſtice 
mano Pontifice ; ſicut me Deus adi uvet & hec Sancta Dei] and ſometimes to Aſſiſt in it himſelf, and to Comman 


Evangelin. 


In Exgliſh thus: 


« Henry, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſhall from rhis 


the Army. This ancient Form of Government con- 
tinued with little Alteration, excepring that the No- 
| les encroach d upon the Commons.; it continued, I 
ſay, till rhe time above-mention'd, when, as it were 
the Face of Affairs was quite alrer'd on a ſudden, and 8 


e time forward continue, as formerly, Faithful and the Government melted down into a Form perfectly 
Obedient to St. Peter, to the Holy Apoftolical - New. In ſhort, the Occaſion of it was this: After 
nan Church, and to my Lord the Pope Alexande the concluſion of the Peace between the two Northern 


« the Sixth, and his Succeſſors Canonically elected. 


Crowns, in the Year 1660, ſome conſiderable Care 


J will not be Adviſing, Conſenting or Aſſiſting, in| was neceſſary to Redreſs the Diſorders occaſion'd by 
« any manner againſt them, ro procure them the loſs] ſo terrible a War. The Army was not yet Disbanded, 


either of Life or Limb, or occaſion their being ſur-|fo 
« priz'd and taken by their Enemies. Whatever Se- of Caſh made the Soldiers Infolent and Ungovernable, 
« crets I {hall be truſted with, either by themſelves or and harraſs rhe Burghers and Country People, who 
their Nuncio's, I will never knowingly diſcover to] had been almoſt ruin'd already by the Calamities f 
& their prejudice to any Man. I ſhall likewiſe always] the War; beſides, neither the Clergy, nor the rich 
« aſſiſt them in the Preſerving, and Defence of the|Lairy, were without their Diſcontents. 
Roman Papacy, and rhe Royalties of St. Peter, ſa- 
ving the Privileges of my Order, againſt all Perſons 
whatſoever. I promiſe to treat the Legate of the a Meeting of the three Eſtates at Copenhog u. At this 
Apoſtolical See honourably, both at his coming, and 
upon his return; and to ſupply him upon Occafion.|proportionable ſhare in the Money that was to be 
And when I am ſummon d to a Synod, I will ap- 
ear, unleſs the Canons oblige me ro be elſewhere. 
« And when the Court of Rome is on this fide the Alps, Contribution; and here, notwithſtanding they refus'd 
engage to viſit the Threſho!d of rhe Apoſtles every 
Year. And in caſe the Court of Rome reſides be-|to ſettle the Sums to be rais'd, and rhe methods of 
yond the Mountains, every two Years; which Vi-|raifing them. Theſe Pretenſions were look'd upon as 
fit ſhall be made either by me in Perſon, or by my 
Agent, unleſs I have a Diſpenſarion from rhe Pope|cafion'd ſharp Diſputes between rhe Nobility and the 
La Commons: Whichi latter were further provok d, by a 
my Archbiſhoprick, I promiſe neither ro Sell, Grant, contemptuous Speech of a principal Senator call'd 02:0 


Mortgage, alter the Tenure, or any way Alienare, Craeg, who ſtood up, and paſſionately told the Preſi- 
without pre-acquainting the Pope: So help me 


to excuſe me. The Lands and Eſtate belonging to 


for want of Money to pay off the Arrears : This wanr 


In order 
therefore, to put things in a better condition, arid to 
raiſe Money to Disband the Army, the King ſummon' d 


Convention, the Temporal Nobility refusd to bear a 


rais d, inſiſting that twas their ancient Privilege to 
pay nothing by way of Tax, but only as a voluntary 


to contribute their proportion, they took upon them 


great Encroa chments by the other two Eſtates, and oc- 


dent of the City, That the Commons were ng better than 


« God, and Contents of his Holy Goſpels. Arch-|Slaves ; Thar twas moſt Adviſenble for them to Acquieſce, 
biſhop Dean died in 1502, * Antiquitates Britan, Ec-| and not Conteſt the Privileges of the Nobility: This word 


cleſ. Godwin's Caral. of the Biſhops of England. 


DENHAM (Sir John) Son and Heir of Sir John Clergy, in a great ferment ; upon which; Nanſon, 
Denham, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and 


Slaves put all the Burghers, who were ſeconded by the 


Prefidenr of the City of Copenhagen, and Speaker of 


one of the Lords Juſtices or Commiſhoners of that the Houſe of Commons, perceiving the Oecaſion ripe 
Kingdom, by Eleanor his Wife, Daughter to Sir Gar-] for Executing the Deſign, in ſome meaſure already 


ret More, was born in Dublin in 1615, and ſent to Ox- 
ford 1631, where, at firſt, he was look'd upon as a 


concerted, ſtarts up in a great fume, and ſwore, That 
the Commons were no Slaves, neither would they for the 


Youth of a heavy unmercurial Head, bur afterwards | future be call d ſo by the Nobility, which they ſko d ſcon 
his Spirits grew finer, and his Underſtanding bright-¶ /ce to their C ſt. And thus breaking up the Aﬀembly, 


end, ſo that he had deſervedly the Character of a 


and leaving the Hall, he was follow'd by all the Cler- 


very Fhgenious Perſon. He follow'd the Fortune of | gy and Burghers. The Commons being now ex- 
King Charles I. and retir'd with his Majeſty ro Ox-|rremely pro.ok'd, and 'reſolving to make good their 


Ford. In 1648, he convey'd Fames Duke of York from 


St Fames's Weſtminſter, and carry'd him into France,|the Clergy, from the great Hall, or Parliament-Houſe, 


and was ſoon after ſent Envoy with Mr. (afterwards 


tothe Brewefa- Hall: In this place they conſulted about 


Lord) Crofts, to the King of Poland, by King Charles II. the moſt effectual Means to deliver themſelves from 
At this King's Coronation, he was made Knight of the che Oppreſſion of the Nobility, and, at laſt, came to 
Bath, He died ſoon after Cowley, in 1668. Sir Fobn|a Reſolution to wait upon the King, and offer him 
Denham was a Perſon of a very beautiful Genius, had |rheir Votes and Aſſiſtance to enlarge his Prerogative, 
a curious Talent ar Poetry, and was a great Maſter of | and make the Kingdom Hereditary in his Family. 
Stile. His printed Writings are, 4 Tragedy, call'd,| This Refo/ve was fortify'd with proper Meaſures, and 
Toe Sophy, Coopers Hill, an admirable Poem. An the Execution of it deferr'd'no longer chan till the 
ih againſt Gaming. Cato Major, or, A Poem upon Old] next Morning. The Court having notice of this De- 
Age. The Deſtruction of Troy, or, An Eſſay upon the] fign, gave countenance to it, and promis'd to ule the 


Second Book of Virgil's Eneids. 4 Panegyrich on h. Commons kindly, and declare them Free. To pro- 


Excellency the Lord General Monk, Commander in Chief, ceed: The Deſign, tho' laid very deep, was either 


* 4 
3*en, Oxon, 


DENMARK. To what has been ſaid of this] Body through the Streets to the Council-Houſe, where 
Country and Kingdom in the firſt Volume, I ſhall|che Nobility were fitting. And here the Preſident 


Nanſon making a ſhort Speech, to ſer forth the Rea- 
»0vernment, We are to obſerve then, that Denmark,| ſonableneſs and Neceſſity of their Meaſures, told them 


till the Year 1660, was Govern'd by a King choſen by e _ Thar rhe Clergy a Commons "ary 
en a Reſolution to make the Crown Heredirary. 
G g 2nd 


iubjoyn a brief Account of their Ancient and Preſent 


all Ranks of People, even the Boors being not exclu- 


& 4A Poem upon Mr. Abraham Cowley's Death, &c.| unknown to the Nobility, or neglected by them; 


bur rhe Commons being well prepard, march'd in a 


- * 


Menaces, march'd, as it were, in Proceſſion with 
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and enlarge the Prerogative. He told them farther, 
That if they chought fit to concur with the other two 
Eſtates, they defird they would go along with them 

King if not, they were going themſelves, and 
the buſineſs would be done without them. The No- 
bleſs were mighrily ſurpriz d at ſuch unexpected Pro- 
poſals, and appear d very much ſunk in their Spirits 
and Behaviour; and therefore they return d a very 
complaiſant Anſwer, Told the other two Eſtates that 
they approv d the Scheme, and lik d the Matter, but 
conceiv'd it neceſſary to Adjuſt the Form a little better, 
that the buſineſs might not ſeem to be carry d on by a 
Tumult, but by an Orderly proceeding; and there- 
fore they hop'd the Deſign would not be Executed 
without farther time for Deliberation. This Requeſt 
was deny'd with grear vehemence by the Preſident, 
who told them, Theſe Motions were only taken to 
dsſappoint the Intention of the Commons, and there- 
fore they requir d an immediate concurrence of the 
Nobility. The King ſeem'd wholly unconcern d and 
paſſive in the caſe, and when the Nobles ſent him 
ſome of their Body, to deſire ſo great an Affair might 
be carry d on in the uſual Methods, and manag d by 
Conferences of the three Eſtatet; requeſting withal, 


That the Crown might be Entail'd only on the Heirs- 


Male. To which lat Clauſe the King anſwer' d, 
That ſuch a limitation would not be ſo acceptable to 


him, and that the Government of Females was neither 


a new thing at Home, nor unproſperous in other 
Countries. To go on : The Commons finding the 
Anſwer of the Nobleſs unſatisfactory, went with the 
Clergy to Court, where, being conducted by the 
prime Miniſter to the Hall of Audience, the Bithop 
or Superintendent Swan made à long Speech, and, in 
the Name of the two Eſtates, concluded with an Offer 
to the King of Improving his Prerogative, and ma- 


king the Crown Hereditary. The King thank d them 


for their Affection, but told them the concurrence of 
the Nobleſs was neceſſary, whoſe compliance he did 
not queſtiqn, provided they had time to make the 
Tender in due Form, giving the Commons at the 
ſame time an Aſſurance of his Royal Protection; that 
he would redreſs their Grievances, and encourage 
them ſuitably to their Merit. The Nobleſs perceiving 
the Clergy and Commons were gone to the King with- 
out them, were in great confuſion, eſpecially when 
they underſtood their Propoſal of che Entailing the 
Crown upon the Heirs Male was not reliſh'd at Court. 
The King, in rhe mean time, to make all ſure, and 
bring the Nobleſs to an entire compliance, Order d the 
Governor of Copenhagen to lock up the Gates, and not 
to ſuffer any Perſon to go in or out without ſpecial 
Order. This Expedient was made uſe of, to prevent 
the Nobleſs from ſlipping out of Town before they had 
given their conſent to rhe Project in hand; who find- 
ing themſelves thus ſurpriz d, and apprehending things 
might grow rugged, and go to extremity, they imme- 
diately diſpatch d Meſſengers both to the Court and 
the Commons, to acquaint them, they were 2 
diſpos d to acquieſce and agree to all the Meaſures 
propos d. The King, to give the finiſhing ſtroke to 


due buſineſs, Order d the Gates not to be open d till 


they had made a publick Surrender of their Liberties, 


and put themſelves out of all legal Capacity to make 
any difturbance for the future; and thus, giving em 


three days time, to paſs the Alteration of the Govern- 
ment in the Methods of Law, the King receiv'd the 


Homage of all the Eſtates, in the moſt publick ſubmiſ- 


ſive manner imaginable, taking an Oarh, made on 
urpoſe at the ſame time, to ſecure rheir Allegiance. 
Thus this great Affair was finiſh'd, and the Kingdom 
of Denmark, in four days time, chang'd from an 
Eſtate little differing from an Ariſtocracy, to an Ab- 
ſolute Monarchy. —— 
To proceed, to add ſomething concerning the 
Cuſtoms of this Country: The Gentlemen and Offi- 


: eers dreſs after the French Mode: The Ladies Winter- 


dreſs is Daniſh, bur very becoming and convenient. 
The Burghers, and even che Peaſants, are neat and 
cleanly. In Denmark, they are Contracted three or 


four Years before Marriage : The Gentry give Por-. 


tions with their Daughters, but the Dogon and Pea- 
ſanrs part with nothing bur Cloaths, Houſhold-Sruff, 
and a Wedding-Dinner, till they die. Magnificent 
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Funerals and Monuments are much in vogue with 
the Nobility, it being uſual to keep the Corps of , 
perſon of Quality ſeveral Years together. The Com. 
mon People are oalerv'd to be unwarlike in their Tem- 
ers, and very much inclin d to Circumvention. Theit 
anguage is very harſh and unharmonious, which 
poſſibly is rhe reaſon that the King, the Nobleſs, ang 
many of the Burghers roo, make uſe of High Dutch in 
their ordinary Diſcourſe, and of French to Strangers. 

To ſay ſomething of their Laws and Courts of 
Juſtice : Now as for the Body of their Laws, the 
have the Character of being admirably contriv'd for 
Juſtice, Brevity and Perſpicuity. They are founded 
upon Equity, and all comprehended in one Qu Vo. 
lume, written in the Language of the Country, with 
ſo much plainneſs, that ary Man of Common Senſe 
who can Write and Read, may eafily underſtand his 
own Caſe, and plead it too, if he pleaſes, without the 
Aſſiſtance of Counſel or Attorney. The Lawyers Fees 
are ſtated and moderate, neither needs any Suit, cho 
of never fo great concern, hang in ſuſpence longer 
than a Year and a Month, for within this time, a Man 
may go through all the Courts, and have Execution 
done, unleſs he ſleeps over his buſineſs. To be ſome- 
thing more particular: There arc in Denmark three 
Courts for determining Property, e ery one of which 
has power to give a Definitive Sentence; however 
there lies an Appeal from the lower to the higher, and 
if the Judge of the Subord nate Court has given Sen- 
1 Law, the Party agriev'd bas Damages 
given him both upon the judge and his Adverſary. 
We may obſerve farther, Here's no removal of Actions 
from one Court to another, where the Parties have 
the liberty to begin all again; but the Higher Court 
takes the progreſs of the Diſpute, whether twas carry'd 
at the Appeal, and ſo after a Review cf the Caſe, pre- 
cecds ro Sentence. The three Courts are theſe, The 
Byfogdrs- Court, which firs in Cries and great Towns, 
which is much the ſame with rhe Her: edefougd.-Court 
in the Country ; from hence there lies an Appeal to 
the Landſtag, or chief Court for the Province, frem 
which, in the laſt place, the Subject may Appeal to 
the Court call'd the Highright in Copenhagen, which is 
always compos'd of the prime Nobility of the King- 
dom, and where the King himſelf ſometimes firs in 
Perſon. The Judges in the two former Courts are 
Conſtituted by the King's Letters Patents, Du: ante 
bene placito, and are puniſhable for any Miſdemeanors 
committed. At the Byfrgds and Land/tag-Courts, the 
Judge ſets down the Law, and adds the Reaſons upon 
which his Judgment is founded. And that no Clerk 
may put upon a Man by filling up an unneceflary 
number of Sheets, there are limirs Ker, beyond which 
no body is oblig d to pay. Upon the Whole, the 
Charges of the Law are ſo reaſonable, that the Plain- 
riff may run through the three Courts for fifty Rix- 
Dollars, which is leſs than twelve pounds Sterling. 
Neither is the ſmallneſs of the Expence any Encovrage- 
ment to Contention, for the Laws rthenilelves are an 
effectual Proviſion againſt this Miſchief, and cut up 
the very Roots of Litigiouſneſs ; bring ſo very plain 
and clear, that a troubleſome Perſon never finds his 
Account in promoting vexatious Suits, but meets with 
all the Niſappointments imaginable. In Criminal 
Matters, Juſtice is Executed with great Severity, whi: h 
keeps the Government and Country remarkably free 
from Diſturbance. Execution is done upon Offenders 
by Beheading them with a Sword, which is perfornid 
at one ftroke very dexterouſly. Beſides the Courts 
above- mention d, they have one call'd the Admiralh- 
Court, in which Affairs relating to the Sea are deter- 
min d. There is likewiſe a CHancellarie, which com 
fiſts of a number of Clerks who Write and Ifue all 
the King's Orders, give out Citations, tranſcribe Pa- 
pers, make the Latin Projects of Treaties with Fo— 
reign Courts, according to the Directions they re- 
ceive. 

Among other Regulations in Denma k, there's one 
relating to the Apothecaries, none of that Profeſlion 
being allow d to ſet up, unleſs appointed by the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians, and confirm'd by the King himſelf. 
There are bur two allow'd to the City of Copen, 
and one to every other conſiderable Town, T heir 


Shops are Viſited twice or thrice a Year by the Ma- 
a giſtrates, 
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giſtrates, with ſome Doctors of Phyſick in their Com- 


pany; and ſuch Drugs as are nought are thrown 
away. The Prices of all Drugs are fixt, and nothing 
is ſold bur what is very good, and at moderate Rates. 

The Government of the Country is divided into 
ſeveral Diſtricts, call'd Srifts-Amprs : There are ſe- 


ven of theſe, four in Futland, and three in the Iſlands ; 


each of theſe is again Subdivided into three leſſer Juriſ- 

ditions, call d 4 7 | 

Salary ; to 2 Stift=Ampts-Man a thouſand Crowns a 

Year, and to an Ampts5-Man four hundred. | 
As to the State of Religion, there is great Unifor- 

muy of Behef and Worſhip in Denmark fince the Re- 

formation, there being no other Religion than the Lu- 


heran profeſs d there, excepting the little Calviniſt 


Church at Copenhagen, ſer up by Chriſtiern rhe Fifth's 
Queen; and one Roman Catholick Chapel at Glucſtad, 
permirred about 20 | 
that Communion, This Unity of Perſuaſion in Den- 
mark, has a great Influence upon the Quiet of the Go- 
vernment, and cuts off all Occaſions of Mutiny and 
Rebellion, upon pretences of Liberty of Conſcience. 
The Clergy of Denmark are very firm and zealous for 
their own Communion, without any Principles of La- 
rirude or Comprehenſion. They have a great regard 
for the Conſtirurion of the Church of England, and 
are ſaid ro with there were a Union projected berween 
them. As for the Calviniſts, they have a ſtrong A ver- 
ſion to their Scheme, becauſe they own a Principle of 
Reſiſtance ; from whence, tis probable, they conclude, 


No Government can be Secure where that Perſuaſion lik 


has any Countenance. There are fix Superintendants 
in D-»mark, who are call'd Biſhops ; one in Zealand, 
one in Funer, and four in Jutiand. There are alſo 
four in No way. Theſe Superintendants have no Ec- 
clefiaſtical Courts, no Cathedrals, Deans, c. how- 
ever, they have the precedency of the Clergy of their 
Province, and Inſpec their Doctrine and Manners. 
The Revenue of the Biſhop of Copenhagen is about 
20 Rix Dollars Yearly : The other Biſhops of Den- 
mark have about 1500 Rix-Dollars, and have each of 
them the Cure of two or three Parithes. Holy-days 
and Faſt-days in Denmark, are as ſolemnly obſerv'd as 
Sundays; their Churches are very decently kept, and 
generally better Ornamented than ours. Good Or- 
gans are likewiſe very common there. The preſent 
King of Denmark is Frederick IV. * An Account of 
Denma IA, printed at London in 1694. See Engliſh 
. bg | 
' DENORES (Faſon) a Noble Cypriot of Nicgſia: 
Having loſt all his Eſtate at the raking of Cyprus, by 
the Turks, came to Padua, where he Taught Ethicks 
\ thirteen Years. He wrote ſeveral things, the Tra 
about Rhetorick, being his Maſter-piece, which Poſſe- 
vin commends as extremely Uſeful for Lawyers, 
Preachers, and Ambaſſadors. He died of Grief for 
his Son's Baniſhment, Anno 1590. * Poſſevin, Bib- 
lioth. Tom. 2. Lib. 8. Cap. 9. Anton. Teiſſier Elog. part. 2. 
JJ = oi oe pe = i 
DENYS, a Tyrant, as they call him, of Hera- 
clea, rook his Advantage of the Misfortune of the 
Perfians upon their loſing the Bartel at Granicum, where 
they were beaten by Alexander the Great: But this; 
Denys, or Dionyſius, was miſtaken, in his Expectations, 
for he had more reaſon to be afraid of the Macedonians 
than the Court of Perſia, for thoſe who had been ba- 
niſh'd by him, putting themſelves under the Protection 
of Alexander, that Prince eſpouſed their Cauſe fo far, 
that he was within a little of Depoſing Dionyſius in fa- 


' 


Your of them. This had certainly been the conſe- 


quence of their complaint, if Dio»yſiu had not ward- 
ed off the blow with a great deal of Cringing and 
Addreſs ; bur, upon the Death of Alexander, chis un- 
ealineſs was over. 

ble ro Dicnyſius, that he Reel d with Satisfaction, and 
was very near having his Brain quite Tiurn'd, Perdic- 


ca, after Alexander's Deceaſe, had the fame kind In- 


clinatien for the Exil d Burghers of He» aclea, ſo that 
_ Dionyſus was forc'd to ſtrain all his Politicks ro divert 
the impending Storm; but this fright laſted not long, ; 
Perdiccas being ſoon Diſpatch d. And now Dzony/iu: $ 
Affairs were always improving, and in a proſperous 
condition, his marrying Amaſtrs, Dariis's Niece, pro- 


ving very Serviceable, His buſineſs being thus ſettled, 


mpts : The King pays each of theſe a 


ears fince to a few Families of | 


This News was ſo very accepia- | 


he took the Title of King upon him, and abandon'd 
| himſelf wholly to Pleaſure. This Epicurean way of 
[living made bim grow fo fat, that at length he did 
almoſt nothing but doſe, being ſometimes ſo faſt 
aſleep, that they were forc d to prick him with Needles 
to awake him. He was ſo much diſpleas'd with his 
over-grown Corpulency, that when he gave Audience, 
or appear d publickly, * us d to put on a Suit of Ar- 
mour to hide his Bulk; chat is, he made bhimſelf big- 
ger to appear leſs. He died at the Age of 55 Years, 
having Reign'd th ; his Death was much regretted by 
his Subjects. He left his Queen Regent cf the-King- 
dom, and Guardian to his Children. Iwas this 
Princeſs chat built the City Amaſtris, calling it by her 
own Name. * Photius Biblioth, N. 224. & alib. Fuſtin. 
ib. 14. cap. 1. Diodorus Siculus, 1b. 18. 20, Valerius 
Maximus, lib, g. cap. 12. &c. 5 3 A 
DEN S, or Bionyſius Carthi ſianus, born at Li:ze 
in the XVth Century, was a Perſon of great Picty and 
Learning, and a very Voluminous Author. Swertius 
relates of him, that he wrote more than St. Auguſtine, 
and, which is more remarkable, all with his own 
Hand. He is commonly call'd Di :n:ſius 2 Ricke/, and, 
from his ſtudious thought ful Temper, Doctor Ec/?;- 
tic. He was bred in the Univerſity of Cologne, and 
turn d Carthuſian at Rurcm:nd. He was an er 
Friend of Cardinal Cuſanys. He died in 1471. Tri- 
themius gives this Character of him, Thar he rook 
great pains in ſtudying the Scriptures, and was. conli- 
derably Skill'd in that part of Learning. He was 
ewiſe acquainted with the Writings of the Philo- 
ſophers, a Perſon of a diſtinguiſhing Head, wrote like 
a Schoolman, and was extremely Regular and De- 
vout in his Converſation. His Works are, Commen- 
tarts in Univerſos S. Scripture Libros. Enarratio in 
Hymnos aliquot veteres Eccleſiaſticos. Commentarius in 
Libros 4. Magiſtri Sententiarum. Commentarius in 


S. Dionyſii Areopagite Opera. Summa Fidei Orthodoxe. 


Dialegion de Fide Catholica Libri 8. De Doctrina & 
Rgulu Vite Chriſtiane, Libri 2. Liber de 4 Homins 
Næviſimu, viz. De Morte, Fudicio, Inferni Pænu, &. 
Caudiu Cœli, in which he maintains that the Souls in 
Purgatory are not aſſur d of their being Sav d, which 
Doctrine has brought him under the. Cenſure of the 
Roman Index Expurgatorius. Colloquium de Particulari 
Judicio Animarum-: This Tract was publiſh'd with 
that laſt mention d. De artta via Salutu, & contemptu- 
Mundi, Tractatus. Contra Alchoranum, & Sectam Ma- 
hometicam, Libri 5, De Bello Inſtituendo contra Turcas, 
Oe Generali Conſilio Celebrando & contra vitia Superſti- 
tionum. De Vita Sacerdotali recte Inſtituenda, &c. 
* Trithem. de Script, Eccl. Poſſevin. Apparat. Sacr. 
Swertius Athen. Belg, Cave Hiſtor. Liter. Appendix ad 
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DERCYLLIDAS ($Syiphw) was made General 
in the room of. Thimbron, who 


7 ” 
* 


of rhe Lacede moni ans in 
made no good Hand on't in Afia. . Dercyllidas 
took ſeveral Towns in Troas, as Hamaxitos, Colone and. 
Arisbe, and afterwards Lion and Cerebrenia, reducing 
all the Towns of that Country either by Force or Stra- 
tagem. He made a Truce, for eight Months, with 
Pharnabaſus, Ravag'd the Country. about Bythinia, and 
Protected the Cheroneſe from the Incurſions of the 
Thraczans, making a Wall from Sea 0 Sea. He re- 
ſtor'd the N e of Seegſit to their Liberty, took 
gergitis, and Wall'd in eleven Cities of the Peloponeſian 
Iſthmus. He was a Perſon of a very Enterpriaing and 
bold Temper; and among the reſt of his remarkable 
Actions, he is ſaid to have taken nine Towns in eight 
dass. In the 2d Year of the 59th Olympiad, he treated 
a Peace with Artaxerxcs. King of Perſia. * Dioder. 
Sic, lib. 14. Nenophon Hiſt. Gr-ec. lib. 1. 3, 4 Hoff- 
man. Ge ri ia ode Þ - Fol, | 
DEREHAM, a Market Town in Norfolk, in. 
Miford Hundred: It lies ſomewhat, Weſt from Nor- 
wich, and is cighty three Miles diſtant from London. 
DERODON. See RODON de. "OP 
DEREING Edward) was born in the XVIth 
Century, and extracted from an ancient and conſide- 
rable Family in Kent : He was Educated in Chriſt's, 
* in Cambridge, of which he was Fellow, He. 


2 


- 


took the Degree of Batchellor of Divinity, and was, 
N Preacher at St. Pauls in London. He died in 
the Year 1576. There's extant of his Works, 4 Brief; 
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beſore the Queen in the Tower of London. A Commen- 
tary upon the Epiſtle ro the Hebrews, &©c. * Herologie 


Augen. | 
DE SBAREAUX (James de Valles Seigneur) was 
born at Puh in 1602, being extracted from a very 
good Family, and reckon'd one of the its of his 
Time. He was Educated among the Jenny where 
he made ſuch a conſiderable progreſs in Learning, and 
was ſo remarkable for his Parts, that they endeavour'd 
to make him one of their Order, bur this Propoſal 
would by no means go down with him. He was ex- 
tremely admir'd for the Ingenuity and Entertaining- 
neſs of his Converſation, but was ſo unfortunate as to 
ive himſclf up wholly to Liberty and Pleaſure. He 
had a pretty good Talent at Latine and French Poetry. 
Pour or five Years before his Death, he recover d from 
his Libertiniſm, paid his Debts, and liv'd retiredly : 
And notwithſtanding he had formerly the Reputation 
of being a Sceptick, he died like a good Chriſtian in 
1674. About two or three Years before, he made a 
very devour Paper of Verſes, which being remarkable 
for the Ingenuity, as well as the Piety of them, I ſhall 
tranſcribe them for the Reader. Fg 
Grand Dieu tes ſudemens ſont 1emplis d equitè, 
Towujrurs, tu prens plaiſir nous erre prop:ce 3 
Mais jai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bonte 
Ne me pard mera ſans choquer ta juſtice. _ 
Oi”, Mon Dieu, la grandeur de Mon impiete 
Ne lalſſe 4 ton pouvoir que la choix, du Suplice, 
Tin intereft Soppoſe a ma felicitè; | 
Et ta clemence mim? attand que je periſſe, 
Contente ton daſir puis quil Feſt ploricux 
Offenſe toi des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux ; 
Tonne, frappe, it eſt temps, rens moi guerre pour guerre; 
T adore en periſſant la raiſon quit aigrit : 
Mais deſſus que! endroit tomhera ton tonnerre, 
Qui ne ſoit tou couvert du Sang de Jeſus Chriſt. 
| * Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 


DESERT: Thoſe who had been publickly Sig- 
nificant,” and deſery'd well of rheir Country, us'd to 
have a diſtinguiſhing regard paid them. To inſtance 
+ little in the practice of Antiquiry : The Egyptian, 
us'd to perpetuate their Memory by Hieroglyphicks, 
or Religious Symbols; thus, believing the Service 
Foſeph did them, by preſerving Plenty, could nor be 
better Repreſented than under the Emblem of an Ox, 
or Bull, to hand down this Obligation to Poſterity, 


ard Modeſt Anſwer againſt Harding. Sermons preach'd| 
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Tuiſto, and his Son Mannus, who were the Heads and 
Founders of their Nation. He ſays much the ſame things 
of Arminins Prince of the Cheruſci : and Eginhardus, in 
the Life of Charlemagne, tells us, That he wrote, and 
got by heart, ſome of the barbarous and moſt ancient 
German Poems, in which the Exploits and Expedi- 
tions of their Princes were deſcrib'd ; which Cuſtom 
was likewiſe praCtis'd by the Gothe, as Fornandes af. 
firms. * 14 de Idolol. Lib. 1. Sam. Petit. Comm. in 
LL. Attic. Lib. 3. Tit. 6. & Lib. 6. Tit. 8. Varro. Ta- 
cit. de Mor. Germ. cap. 2. ſect. 3. & Annal. lib. 2. c. 83. 
DESIDERI Us, Archbiſhop of Vienne in Bau- 
Nine, was born at Autun, and ſucceeded Verus in 594, 
The Scandalous Behaviour of Brunehaut obliging him 
o Admoniſh her, this Princeſs was ſo Nettled ar the 
Reprimand, that ſhe reſoly'd to deſtroy him: For this 
purpoſe, ſhe got ſeveral Prelates of her own Party to 
meet at Chalons upon the Sone; at this Synod, held in 
603, Defiderins was Depos'd and Baniſhd. Sometime 
after the Queen re- call d him, hoping this hard Uſage 
might make him more Complaiſant, but the Holy Bi- 
ſhop was not in the leaft ro be prevail d on, but de- 
claim d againſt the Vices of the Court with his uſual 
Zeal and Freedom. Brunehaut ſent him back to his 
Dioceſs, and got him Aſſaſſinated in 612. Pope Grc- 
gory the Great wrote three Letters to him: In the firſt 
he diſſwaded him from reading the Poets: In the (e- 


| cond, he recommended the Abbot Melitus, and Law- 


rentius a Prieſt, to him, who, with Auſtin the Monk 
were ſent by this Pope into England, to endeavour the 
Converſion of the Saxons: And in the laſt, he enjoyns 
him not to fetch Pancratius, one of the Clerks of his 
Church, out of the Monaſtery to which he had retir'd. 


|* Haymo, lib. 3. cap. 90. Otho & Conrad. in Chron 
| allafridus Strabo in Vit. d St. Gall, lib. 1. cap. 16. 


S. Gregoire I. lib. 7. Ep. 117. lib.4, Ep. 62. & lib, 10. 
Ep. 39. Baron. J. C. 612. Chorier. Hiſt. d Dauphin: 
ib. 9. ſect. 17. Et Antiq. d Vienne, cap. 3. &c. j 
DESIDERIUS, Biſhop of Cal Son of Sal- 
vu and Harchenefrede, and Brother to Siagrius and 
Ruſticus : He was born at King Dagober:'s Court, where 
his Relations were Perſons of the firſt Quality; and 
here himſelf had the Office of Lord Treaſurer, and af, 
rerwards ſucceeded his Brother Riſticus in the See of 
Cahors. Dagobert was very loth to loſe ſo Able and 
Trufty a Miniſter, bur ar that rime of day, the Inte- 
reſt of the Church prevail'd againſt that of the Szare, 
The King, ro ſhow the value he had for him, wrore to 
the Clergy, to the Nobles, and the Inhabitants of 
Quercy, and to his Metropolitan, the Archbiſhop of 


they had an Ox kept by the Prieſts, and thewn the 
People with particular marks of Reſpect, which tho 
twas no more than a civil Honour at firſt, yet at laſt 
it went farther, and ended in the Idols of A and 
Serapis. Among the Arhanions, thoſe that had ſerv'd 
the Publick in an extraordinary manner, had the up- 
permoſt Place in the Piay-houſe, were Treated: every 
day at the Charge of the Commonwealth in the 
Town-Hall, had Statues erected for them in the Fe- 
rum, Publick Monuments in the Ceramicum in the Su- 
burbs: They had Crowns likewiſe preſented them by 
the People and Senate; were Privileg'd from the bur- 
then of bearing Offices, and had a Funeral Oration at 
their Burial. Among the Romans, Perſons of unuſual 
Merit were rewarded with Statues, had their Effigies 
carry'd in the Solemnities of the Circus ; their Name 
likewiſe was mention d in the Hymns Saitares, which 


| 


Bourges, to do him the Juſtice of a Character : And 


thus he was honourably receiv'd in his Dioceſs, in the 
| Year 635, where he far till the Year 660. There arc 
ſeveral Epiſtles of this Biſhop extant, publith'd by 


Canifius, T. 5. Antiq. Lect. and afterwards by Mar- 
quardus Freherus ; they have been ſince printed in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum, and du Cheſne's Hiſtorical Col- 
lections of the French Hiſtorians, T. 1. * Bellarm:i» 
de Scriptor. Eccieſ. &c. 

DE VA, a Town in Tranſylvania, remarkable for 
affording a ſort of excellent Wine, and guarding the 
paſſage through the Eyſenthor, in the Turkiſh Domi- 
nions ; twas taken after a ſmall Reſiſtance, by Mi- 
chael Abafti, late Prince of Tranſylvania, in the Wars 
between him and his Competitor Kemens Janos, in the 
Year 1662. * A Syſtem of Geography, c. 5 

DEVICE or Motto: It conſiſts of Symbols and 


Honour, as Varro obſerves, was granted to Mamurius 
Veturius, and Lucia Volumnia, as among the Athenians 
they us d to have their Names embroider d upon Mi- 
nervas Peplum or Robes. And theſe were all within the 
compaſs of civil Honours, bur oftentimes their Grati- 
tude was ſtrain'd to Superſtition, and their Obſer- 
vance mounted to Idolatry, for the Heroes and Egyp- 
ian Deities, which they worſhipp'd in the Figure of 
Brutes, were generally nothing elſe bur Perſons that 
deſerv'd well of their Country, as Veſſius very learned- 
y proves if his firſt Book de — & Pregreſſu Idolc- 
} atrie, To theſe we may add the Songs and Poetical 
Performances, in which the Pagans us d ro commend 
the Courage and the. Conduct of their great Men: 
Thus, to mention no more, Tac. tells us, That the 


Germans te Celebrate in Old Verſe (which are the 
enly Annals that Nation is furniſh'd with) their God 


Words; the laſt of which, being but a Metaphor, has 
been all along made uſe of. And thus, when An iſthene; 
told Cephiſodotus that he was like Incenſe, which pleaſe 
by its conſumption, he made a Morto before he was 
aware, of which the Incenſe was the Body, as they 
call it, and theſe words, He plegſes in the conſumption, 
were the Soul. But to take a Motto ſtrictly, and in 
rhe Modern Senſe, tis an Invention not much earlier 
than Paulus Fovius, who liv'd in the XVIch Century, 
and is the firſt that laid down Rules for making thele 
Fancies. This was ſome little time after the French 
Expedition into 1:a/y, under Charles VIII. where they 
began ro make uſe of Devices: Afterwards theſe Mor- 
tos were us d in Tilts and Turnaments, not only to 
make theſe Entertainments more diverting, but like- 
wiſe to mark the Character of the Knights, and di- 
ſtinguiſn them one from another. They were mm 

wiſe 
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wiſe made uſe of at Balls, and other Diverſions at 


Court; at the Publick Entry of Princes; at the Birth, 
Marriage and Death, of grear Men; to ſet off, and 
| keep up the Memory of a Victory, and to carry on 
the Solemnity of any proſperous Event of great conſe- 
quence. This Cuſtom of Mozro's is likewiſe us d at 
Kings Coronations, and the Canonization of Saints. 
Father Menètrier informs us, that the word Device is 
rery ancient among French Authors, there being not 
many for the laſt fix hundred Years, in which tis not 
found, tho' taken in different Senſes. Feffrey de Ville- 
Harduin, who wrote in the XIIth Century, calls a 
Will or Teſtament a Device. The Boundaries of 
Eſtates are likewtſe call'd Devices, which comes from 
the Latine word Dividere. The Project likewiſe of an 
Enterprize, the Plan of a Building, and the Scheme or 
Draught of a Buſineſs, is call d a Device. Farther, 
parti-colour'd Habits, or Suits of two colours, worn 
dyn the Sheriffs in ſome Towns in France, Liveries, 
E ſcurcheons, and ſeveral other things, which diſtin- 
guiſh Perſons of Quality, are call'd Devices. And 
thus, according to Father Menctrier, there are as ma- 
ny kinds of D-vices as there are diverſities of Emblems, 
and words to diſtinguiſh Perſons, and to repreſent their 
Thoughts and Deſigns. Thus, at two Tiltings, in 
the Reign of King Hen) IV. there were ſome De- 
vices or Mottos confiſting only of Mords, and others 
of nothing bur Emb/ems, or ſenſible Figures. The 
word Motto's were ſo much in faſhion in the XVIth 
Cenrury, with Menof Learning, that there was ſcarce 
any Perſon conſiderable this way without one. All the 
Abbots and Biſhops of the Low-Countries, have had 
theſe ſort of Dev.c2s for above three hundred Years, 
The Popes likewiſe, us d to make them one out of 
{ome Sentence of Scripture, The Caliphs of Egypt, 
and the Tuihs, make uſe of no other Devices in their 
Standards, excepting a Half-Moon, a few Stars, a 
Sword ſplit in two, and ſome 4rabick Sentences ; not- 
withſtanding, it muſt be own'd, that the moſt Orna- 
mental Devices are thoſe compounded of an Emblem 
and a Ford. As to the Rules to make them by, the 
Author, laſt cited, does nor approve the Opinion of 
thoſe who make them purely by their own fancy, 
without any regard ro Cuſtom or Proportion. He 
tells us, that Senſe and Natural Capacity are to be our 


Guides in theſe Performances, and that Cuſtom helps 


to Regulate the Judgment, which is a Talent that 
does not fall ro the ſhare of every Body, becauſe the 
Generality ſeldom make it their buſineſs to finiſh their 
Reaſoning Faculty, their care being only to {tuff their 
Memory, or Imagination, with a great many imper- 
fect indigeſted Notions. Laſtly, he adds, That tis 
too great a preſumption for private Perſons, to cancel 
the Authority of a handſome Invention, which has the 
Preſcriprion of chree or four hundred Years for its Re- 
hutation. * Father Boubcurs Entretiens d' Ariſte, & 
d Eugene. Immanuel Teſauro nel ſus Cannochiaile, Fa- 
ther M:netrier la Science & Art des Devices, See 
Engliſh Morery, Vol. I. | 
* DEVIZES, Seventy two Miles from London. 
See Vol. J. | 
 DEUXPONTS, in Latine Bipentium, Capital 
of the Dutchy of Deuæponts in the Palatinate, ſituat ed 
upon the River Schwo!be, is a ſmall, but well built 
Town, with a Caſtle belonging to it; tis 3 Leagues 
from Keyſerwart to the Weſt. The Head of the Fami- 
ly of Deux; outs was Fobn I. ſecond Son of Woſgang, 
whoſe Father Lews ſerv'd Charles M. againſt Francs I, 
and was one of the foremoſt that broughr the Refor- 
mation into his Country, by the help of Schwe-belims, 
He died in the Year 1532. His Son Wolfgang Remon- 
ſtrared ſtrongly againſt receiving the Interim, in 1548, 
and having the Principality of N. wh given him by 
a Relation of his Father's, he was made General of 
the Forces of the Elector Palatine, Frederick III. and 
march'd his Army into Funce, to Aflift the Reforma- 
tion, as Hoffman expreſſes it. Molſgarng left Iſſue John, 
who wrote a Preface to the Heide!burg Carechiſm with 
his own Hand, and brought the Uſe of it into his 
Dutchy: Upon this, chere was a Conference ar New- 
bury, between Butherus and Heilbrunnerus, and ſeveral 
apers were exchang'd berween the Divines of Deux- 
fonts and Straburg, This Fohn died in 1604, and 
was ſucceeded by Fobn II. who died in 1635, leaving 


his Son Frederick his Heir, who was reſtor'd, to the 
Territories taken from him, by the Peace of Munſter, in 
1648. This Prince died in 1661, and was ſucceeded 
by his Couſin German, Frederick, Lewu, who lofing all 
his Male Iſſue, Charles King of Sweden, deſcended from 
the third Son of 70m I. ſeiz d upon the Country by 
the Aſſiſtance of the French Arms. * Heffman. 
DIAMOND, a great Rock, near the Coaſt of 
Martinico, being but a League diſtant from it. There are 
generally a vaſt number of Fowl hovering about it, 
which make a ſort of a thick Cloud over the Veſſels 
that Cruiſe near it. Tis reported, that in 1671, there 
was ſeen a He Mermaid in the Sea near this Rock : 
This Monſter was ſeen by two Fenchmen and four 
Negros, who gave an account of it to a Miſhonary 
Jeſuit in rhe Neighbourhood, and to the Sieur 4 Paire, 
who had a conſiderable Command in Ma tinice. 
Theſe Informants gave in their Depoſicions before a 
Publick Notary, before ſeveral Officers, and Perſons 
of rhe beſt Quality in the Country, all of them agree- 
ing in the ſame Deſcription which is as follows. This 
Creature had the ſhape of a Man from the Head to 
the Girdle, the ſize of it was ſhort, being no ralkr 
than a Boy of fifteen Years Old: The Head was pro- 
portion'd ro the Body, the Eyes ſomewhat large, bur 
not deform'd, the Noſe big and flattiſh, and rhe Face 
pretty large. His Hair was grey, or rather grizled, 
it fell in plaits and locks, as if it had been Comb'd, 
and reach d down to his Shoulders. His Beard was 
large, and of the ſame colour, hanging down as low 
as his Stomach, The Complexion of his Face, Neck 
and Body, was tolerably white; and, in ſhort, as far 
as the Waſte he had nothing particular in him. Bur 
then the lower part of him, which was under water, 
this part, I ſay, they diſcoverd to be proportionable 
ro the upper part of his Body, tho' it reſembled the 
Figuce of a Fiſh, and ſhot into a large Tail turn'd up- 
This Monſter was ſeen ſeveral times upon the water, 
and gave them a great deal of leiſure for Obſervation. 
One of the Frenchmen gave him a Dogs Whiſtle to 
get him nearer, and one of the Negros threw our a 
good ſtrong Line to take him, but twou'd not do. 
This He-Mermaid (if we may call him ſo) was ſeen 
firſt an hour before Sun- ſet, about eight Yards diſtant 
from rhe Rock: The ſecond, time he came nearer, 
and was ſeen hard by the ſhore; then going off, and 
ſwimming about the Weeds at the foot of the Rock, 
he turn d him about ſeveral times, and ſtaying a great 
while upon the water, Div'd out of ſight at the be- 
ginning of the Evening. The Deponents were poſi- 
tive that they heard him blow his Noſe, and ſee him 
ſtroke his Face with his Hand, as it had been to wipe 
it, but heard him make no noiſe with his Mouth, to 
diſcover whether he had any voice. People that pre- 
tend to be curious in theſe Matters will tell ye, that 
this is not the firſt Mermaid that has been ſeen: The 
Hiſtory of the Humane Sea-Monſter, taken upon the 
Coaſts of the Baltic, is very well known. Beſides, 
tis not many Years ſince one of theſe Mermen was ſeen 
upon the Coaſts of Britain, near Belle-Iſie, which ve- 
ry much reſembled that of Martinice. And Father 
Henriques the Jeſuit relates, that the Fiſhermen call d 
him one day to fee ſeven ions, and nine Syrens, 
which chey had taken near rhe Iſle of Manat, between 
Ceylan and a Promontory of the Eaſt-Indies, * A Let- 
ter from Martinico by M. Chrètien. | 
DICE (Playing at) It may be this Term does not 
exactly anſwer the Old Roman Diverſion, however, 
tis certain, it was manag d with a ſort of Gold os 
Ivory Dice, which they ſhook in a Fritilus or Box, 
according to the Modern Cuſtom. There was this 
difference between rheirs and ours : Thar whereas our 
Dice are Cubical, and have fix Squares, thoſe of the 
Ancients had bur four ; they made uſe of them for 
Divination as well as Sport, and preſaged the quality 
of their Fortune according to the Chances that came 
up. They uſually threw four of them at a time, and 
therefore reckon d that the beſt Chance, when all the 
Dice were different. Theſe Squares they call'd by 
the Name of ſome Animals, as the Dog, Vulture, Ba- 
filisk, Sc. or of ſome pretended Deity, as of Venus, 
Hercules, &c- Some Authors are of Opinion, that 


they were mark'd with the Figures of Animals, or 
wich the Effigics of thoſe Idols above-mention'd, and 
not 
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not without Numbers or Dots like our Dice; but if 
this be true, thoſe Figures or Repreſentations muſt 
have ſtood for marks of ſome particular Number, for, 
tis certain, two of che oppoſite ſides fignify'd Ace 1 
Six, and the other Quatre Tron. This play ing at Dice 

ery ancier ears by its being us d by Pe- 


was very ancient, as appears by its b 
nelope's Cuſtom among rhe Ancients 
aples. Twas hkewiſe 


r 
| 8 41 5 > — 1 7. 
to play at Dice in the Jem | 
cheap ta Diverſion big enough for Old People at 
Rome, as Auguſtus obſerves ; bur the Greeks look d up- 
on it as fit for none but Children, as, amongſt other 
things, we ma 8 from tlie Deſcriprion of 
ſome excellent Figures of Pohclerus in Pliny, where he 
makes Cupid playing at Dice with Gammede. Da- 
net. | ; 3 
DICEARCH Us, a Philoſopher; for whoſe Wri- 
tings Tull, and Pomponius Atticus, ſeem to have a great 
value. Amongſt a great many other Books, he wrote 
three to prove the Soul Material, and ſo conſequently 
Mortal : But, by the way, this Opinion of Dicenrchus 
is very Unphiloſophical, and inconſiſtent with the 
Principles it ſtands upon; 
Author, that rhe Soul is not diſtin from the Boch, and 
that tis nothing but a Privilege of Life, equally dif- 
fus'd through rhe Animal World, and that it makes up 
but one ſingle and the ſame Being; with rhoſe which 
we call living Bodies : If we affirm this, I fay, we 
either talk we do not know what, or elſe we muſt 
aſſert that this Quality of Life and Senſe is inſeparable 
ro Bodies, for that which is nor ar all diſtinct from 
Body, muſt be eſſential ro a Body. Now according 
to the firſt Principles of Reaſoning, tis a contradiction 
ro affirm, That any Being can ſubſiſt the feaſt mo- 
ment without its Eſſence: From whence it follows 
clearly, that the Power of Senſation muft continue 
upon a Carkaſs in the Grave, and that the Particles 
of an Animal muſt have Life and Soul in chem, even 
under the ſtate of Corruption. From whence we muſt 
infer, that no Libertine has any reaſon to expect chat 
Death will put an end to Senſation, or that his Body 
will then be uncapable of pain : For, if a Body is 
liable to theſe unacceptable Impreſſions, when tis 
broken into Animal Spirits, and lies in the Nerves, 
tis likewiſe capable of rhe ſame Senſation, ler it be 
lodg'd where 'rwill, either in Stones or Metals, or 
whether ir floats in the Air, or ſwims in the Sea. On 
the other fide, if the leaſt Atom of Air is unfurniſh'd 
with the Faculty of Thinking, tis utterly impoſſible 
the tranſmuting it into a Subſtance, call'd Animal 
Spirits, ſhould work it up into Cogitation: This, I 
fay, appears as impoſſible as it would be to give a Lo- 
cal Preſence to a Being which ſome time had been 
without ir. Thus, to argue conſequentially, we mutt 
either affirm that Thinking Subſtances are perfectly 
diſtinct from Body, or elſe that all Bodies are Think- 


ing Subſtances. 
It may poſſibly be Objected, That Thought is no- 
thing bur a Modification of Body, from whence 'twill 
follow that Marzer, without ſuffering in its Eſſence, 
may ceaſe to Think, when the temperament of the 
Blood and Spirits, and the conformation of the Or- 
gans, are ſpoil'd and out of order. To this it may be 
anſwer'd, That this Reaſoning is very abſurd, for all 
the Modalities we knew of have this Property in 
their Nature, chat they are never extinguiſh'd or loſt, 
unleſs ir be to give place to another Modality of the 
ſame kind. For the purpoſe, We can't deſtroy any 
one Figure without leaving another in the room onr, 
neither is any Colour diſcharg'd but by ſome other 
Colour, which takes poſſeſſion of rhe Superficies. 
'Tis true, according to the Old Philoſophy, Heat and 
Cold, which expel each other our of any Subject, are 
nor Accidents of rhe ſame Species: But then it muſt 
be granted, chat they belong to the ſame Genius, or 
kind of T:&#i/e Qualities ; therefore, to argue juſtly, 
we muſt affirm, that there is no kind of Thought dri- 
ven out of a Thinking Subſtance, but by ſome other 
Thought thar ſucceeds, in its room, for Thought has 
the comprehenſiveneſs of a Genius in't, which has ſe- 
veral other Subalrern Species under it, before we 
come to that we call the Species In ima. From whence 
it follows, that norirhitandipg the Objection, If the 
Animal Spirits have not the ſame Senſation out of the 
Nerves, as they had in them, their loſs muſt neceſſa- 


for, to ſuppoſe with this 


rily be repair d by a Conſciouſneſs of another kind. 
I foreſee it will be urg d, That there are ſome Moda. 
lities perfectly extinguith'd, without being ſucceeded 
by any other poſitive Modalities; and here, the In- 
ſtance of Motion may probably be mention'd, which 
is deſtroy'd by Quiet. To this it may be return d, that 
Motion and Quiet, Or R:/t, do nor differ ro the degree 
of poſitive Modalities and Privations, as the Objecticn 
ſuppoſes, for both Motion and Reſt imply a Local Pre- 
ſence, with great clearneſs and reality in the Idea 
the difference between theſe two conſiſting only in ex- 
ternal Relations, which are perfectly accidental. Reſt 
is the continuance or laſting of the fame Local Pre- 
ſence, and Motion is the acquiring a new Local Pre- 
{ence ; by conſequence, that which ceaſes to move 
does nor loſe irs Modality without gaining another of 
the ſame nature, for it ſtill poſſeſſes a ſituation equal 
to its Extenſion, tho amidft other parts of the Uni. 
verſe. If the Objectors could give us an Inſtance of 
ſome Body, which loft one place without coming into 
another, we wou'd then grant them, that ſome cer- 
tain Bodies might be rhrown out of one Thought 
without being re-imburs'd with another: Bur ir being 
impothble for our Adverfaries to furniſh our ſuch an 
Inſtance, our firſt Aſſertion ſtands impregnable, That 
every Body which was once endow'd with a Faculty 
of Thinking, muſt of neceſſity be perperually con- 
ſcious. To proceed: Is not Annihilation, or the 
Converſion of a Being into Nothing, utterly impoſſi- 
ble in the Order of Nature ? The Converſion of Fi- 
gure, for Example, into the Privation of all Figure, 
or the Converſion of Local Preſence into a Privation 
of all Local Preſence, is it not a Converſion of ſome- 
thing Real and Pofitive into Nothing? This change 
therefore is impoſſible, according to the Courſe and 
Settlement of Nature: And thus, by the ſame Lo- 
gick, the Converfion of Thought into a Privation or 
Extinction of all Thought, is impoſſible; for this, 
like the reſt, wou'd be a Converſion of ſomething 
Real and Poſitive into Nothing. Farther, all the 
Modes of Bodies are Founded upon the Eſſential At- 
tribures of Bodies, which conſiſt in the three Dimen- 
ſions of Longitude, Latitude, and Profundity: From 
hence it comes to paſs, that a Body never loſes any 
one determinate Figure, or Local Preſence, without 
gaining another Figure or Local Preſence; for Exten- 
hon is never loſt nor leſſen d, and therefore the Cor- 
ruption of one of its Modes, is always the Genera- 
tion of another. By the ſame Reaſon, no Senſation or 
Thought can fall off, without another ſpringing up to 
ſucceed ir, for, according to the Syſtem of the Ob- 
jectors, Thought muſt be the Mode of a Body, no 
leſs than Figure and Place. If the Objection preſſes 
farther, and makes Thinking the Reſult of ſome At- 
tribute of Marter, different from the three Dimen- 
ſions, and perfectly unknown ro Humane Under- 
ſtandings, To this 1 anſwer, That the Changes and 
Alterations in this Attribute muſt reſemble the Alte- 
rarions of Extenſion : now as all imaginable Revo- 
lutions in Extenſion, can never throw it out of all Fi- 
gure or Locality, ſo neither could the Alteration in 
this unknown Attribute and Fond of Thought, per- 
fectly extinguiſh Senſation, and deſtroy all manner 
of Conſciouſneſs; the moſt that could be done in this 
Caſe, would only produce a variety of Senſation, as 
the motion of Extenſion is only carrying a Body 
abroad, and making it travel from one place to ano- 
ther. From what has been ſaid, the State of the 
Queſtion is pretty evident: It is to know, Whether 
a Philoſopher, that maintains, Thar ſome Bodies have 
the Faculties of Thinking, and others are withont it, 
Reaſons conſiſtently or not ? I ſay, No. And that 
whoever, for Inſtance, Aſſerts chat a parcel of Bones 
and Nerves, thrown into the Figure of an Animal, 
haie the Powers of Senſation and Reaſoning, oughs 
by the ſame Principles to maintain, That all other 
Combinations of Matter are furniſh'd with Thougbr, 
and that the ſame Faculty of Thinking, which ſub- 
ſiſted under the Combination, muſt ſtill ſubſiſt after the 
Particles are Disbanded, under all manner of Modi- 
fications and Conditions whatſoever; for thoſe Peo- 
ple who make the Motion and Configuration of Mat- 
ter the Principle of Life, take Life in a very large No- 
tion, for, by Life, they are not only contented to Un- 

' derſtand 
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actually the Faculty of Thinking. Now this Faculty] thing, That Humane Underſtandin 
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derſtand Breathing, Eating and Walking, but like- living, is ſo frank as to confeſs, that a Body eiidow d 
wiſe enlarge the Idea to all the Operations of a Hu- with Thought is an Incomprehenſible thin © TIS 
mane Creature. They take in the Functions of the | Confeſſion Mr. Lock makes in his Diſpute Wirk Doctor 
Five Senſes, of Imag nation, Reflection, Reaſoning, | Stilingfleet, and therefore we may imagine twas no- 
Sc. And here, I affirm their Hypotheſis is unconceive-|thing but the force of Truth extorted it from him. _ It 
able to all Mankind, if they ſuppoſe that the bare the Controverſy between theſe two Learned Men, 
Ranging and Order of the Organs of a Humane Bo-| among other things, it was argued whether a Hr mane 
dy can create a new Faculty, and improve a ſtupid; Soul was diſtinct from Matrer : The Biſhop held the 
and unconſcious Subſtance into a power of Cogita-] Affirmative of the Queſtion ; and, to prove that at- 
tion; for the moſt that can be made out of the Fi-| ter was uncapable of Thinking, amongſt other To- 
gure and Diſpofirion of the Organs, comes to no|picks, he . 


e uſe of this Argument, That we cou d not 
more than the Reſults of Clock-work, and the pro- poſſibly conceive which way Matter cou'd Think. Mr. Lock 


ducing of a diverſity of Motion. For as the diffe- freely grants him this Principle, or Propoſition, 


rent Figure, and putting together of the Wheels of a| and Fences only by denying the conſequence : For he 


Clock, would fignify nothing towards the producing] prerends, that God can make things which are beyond 
the Effect expected from this Machine, unleſs every|the Comprehenſion of Humane ing; and 
Wheel, before iwas put in its piace, had actually an that tho a Man cannot conceive how a portion of 
impen«trable Extenſion, by vertue of which, tis made] Matter can kindle into Thought, by changing of Mo- 
capable of Motion when impelld with a proper de- tion or Figure, it does not follow, but that God, who 
gree of Force: In like manner J affirm, that the Diſ-|is Almighty, may, if he pleaſes, impart ſome degrees of 
poſirion of the Organs in Humane Bodies would ſig- Thought and Perception, to certain Particles of Matter, 48 
nifty nothing, towards the Production of Thought, if| he thinks proper. Thus we ſee Mr. Lock makes a clear 
exery Organ, before 'twas put in irs place, had not] acknowledgment of the Incomprehenſibility of the 


8 f 5 gs can have no No- 
is quite another thing than impenetrable Extenſion; tion of it, and therefore he is fore d to retreat to the 


for all that can be made out of this Extenſion, by] Omniporence of God, to make it but barely poſſible. 


dragg.ng, puſhing it every way, and giving it all man- To wy thus, is ſomewhat like the Schoolmen, who 
ner of Figures, amounts to no more than ny irs] ſuppoſe an Obediential Power in the Creatures, and 
Situation. The Nature and Eſſence of ſuch Extenſion, that God can raiſe them, if he pleaſes, above the 


we may clearly and diſtinctly conceive, without ſup- condition of their Creation, ro ſuch a degree, as to 
poſing any ſuch thing as Thought in't; nay, we have make a Stone or a Stock capable of the Beatiſick 


a full and intelligible Idea of Matte, or impenetrable Viſion. 


Exter ſi, even when we ſuppoſe there's no ſuch thing] To return: From Mr. Lock's Conceſſion I infer, 
as Cogitaticn belonging to it. Tis granted, there| 1. That without rhe Omniporence of God, that is, 
have been ſome People of Learning, that have not without a Being diſtinct 55 Matter, tis even, ac- 
been very forward to believe the diſtinction of the Soul] cording to him, impoſſible that Matter ſhou!d Think. 
from the Body, but I do not remember any Perſon] 2. His affirming that God may ſuperadd a Power of 
has been yet ſo hardy as to affirm, he had a clear] Thinking to Matter, is a plain Confeſſion, that the 
Conception, that to bring any unthinking Subſtance Idea of AMarter is perfect without it; and by his ſay- 
to a Faculty of actual Thinking, there was no more ing, that tis Incomprehenſible how Matter can think, 
requir'd than to put it in Motion; ſo that a bare ſit follows that this Thinking Power, ſuperadded to 
change of Situation would, for Inſtance, produce a] Matter by Omnipotence, is Foreign to the Properties 
paſſion of Joy, an Affirmation, or an Idea of Virtue, of Matter, and, by conſequence, of a Nature di- 
Sc. And if People ſhould git e themſelves the liberty |ſtin from it. And thus we ſee, if we purſue his 
to ſay this, we have all imaginable reaſon to believe, Conceſſion through all its Conſequences, his Cauſe is 
that they ſpeak either without Examining themſelves, perfectly given up. If the Reader has a deſire to ſee 
or elſe, like ſome Paradoxical Philoſophers in Ariſtot les more upon this Subject, he may conſult * Des Neuvelles 
time, they affirm one thing, and think another. For de Ia Republique des Lettres Novembre 1699, Art. 1. My 
to give a parallel of this ſort of Reaſoning, how ab- Moral Eſſays, Part 2. under Head a Thought. For 
ſurd would it be to aſſert, that there are two ſorts of | Dicearchus, See Morery in Engliſh, Vol. I. Bayle 
Colours, one of them the Object of Sight, and no- Diction. Hiſtor. 8 


thing more, and the other the Object both of Sight: DIEPING, a Market Town in the Southern 
and Hearing 2 Now tis ſtill more abſurd, if tis poſh- 7 of Lincolnſhire, near Peterboroygh, lies in Neſſe 
ble, to maintain, that there are two kinds of Round- Hundred, and is ſeventy Miles diſtant from London. 

neſs, one that conſiſts only in having the Parts of its| DIEU (Lews de) a M niſter at L den, and Pro- 


Circumference equidiſtant from the Center, the other, feſſor of the Nalloo,-College of that Town, was a 


beſides this property, has an Act of Senſation thrown |Perſon of great Parts, and a very good Orientaliſt. 
into its Nature, by virtue of which the round Body is He was born at F!:ſhing, in April, 1590, where his 
conſcious of its own Exiſtence, and likewiſe perceives| Father Daniel de Dieu, a Perſon of Worth and Con- 
a great many other Bodies in irs Neighbourhood. |dition, was Miniſter. He might have been a Preacher 


_ The fame abſurdity returns, if we affirm, That there [at the Hague, in the room of Dyttenbegard, bur having 


are two forts of Circular Motions; one of which is] no fancy for a Court Life, he refus d Prince Maurices 
nothing but change of Situation, upon a Line which Invitation. In the Year 1619, he aſſiſted his Uncle 
has all its Parts equally remov'd from the Center; the |Colonius, who was Profeſſor in the 7Y/aloon-College at 

other Circular Motion, beſides theſe Properties, pro-| Leyden ; and here he kept the Chair with Reputation 
duces an Act of Intellection or Paſſion, whirls it ſelf]rill his Death, which happen'd in 1642. He publiſh'd 
into the Love of God, into Hope, Fear, Sc. And ar|a Commentary upon the four Goſpels, in which he 
this rate, a Coach-wheel might be driven into a Ra-|Examin'd the Latin Verſions, Tranſlated from che 
tional Soul. That which is ſaid concerning Round- |Syriack by Tremellius, and by Guy le Fevre de la Boderie. 
ns, with relation to Sight, may be apply'd to all forts He likewiſe Examin'd the Verſions of St. Matthew, 


of Figures, with reſpe& to all ſorts of Thoughts; and made by Munſter and Mercerus, and diſcover d a great 


my Inſtance in Circular Motion, has the Gee force [many faults in them. This put him upon Examining 


in all other Lines, in which a Body is capable of be-]rhe Vulgar Tranſlation, that of Eraſmus, Theodore 
ing mov'd, either with a flow or rapid Motion. And] Beza's, the Syriack, Arabick, and thiop'ch ;heſe he 
thrs we muſt conclude, that Thought is perfectly di-|compar'd with each other, and all of them With the 
ſtindt from all Modifications of Bodies conceiveable |Greek Text. And here he took the freedom to Criti- 
by us, ſince it is perfectly diſtinct from all Figure |ciſe upon Beza, where he thought him miſtaken, and 
and Change of Situation. did a great deal of Juſtice to the Author of the Vulgar 

If we ttould affirm poſitively, that no body living [Tran/{:tion. Father Simon gives a great Character of 
had ever the Aſſurance to pretend he had a clear Idea, che Writings of Lewis de Dieu, in his 35th Chapter of 
that any Modification of Matter imply'd an Act of his Critical Hiſtory, of the Commemarors upon the 
Senſation: If we ſhou'd affirm this, ſays Monſieur New Teſtament. Lewis de Dieu publiſh'd rhe Apoca- 
Bayle, I do not ſee what preſumption there wou'd be , both in Swiack-and in Hebrew Characters. He 
nt, for Mr. Loch, one cf the greateſt Metaphyſicians [likewiſe wrote Learned Notes, upon the Hiſtory of ot 
| f | e 
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Life of our Saviour, wrote in the Perſion Language by 
Jerome Javerius the Jeſuir, publiſhing rhe Original 
with a Latin Tranflar:on of his own. The Hiſtory 
of St. Peter's Life, wrote in Perfi.k, was alſo publithd 
by him, with Notes. To proceed : He wrote Rudi- 
ments upon the Hebrew and Perſian Language: After 
his Death, his Commentary upon the Romans was 
printed, with a Collection of Annotations upon all 
the other Canonical Epiſtles, and a Commentary upon 
the Old Teſtament. He has a Treatiſe, Entituld, 
De Avaritia; to which we may add the Metorica Sa- 


cra, and his Aphorifm: Theologici. His Annotations | 


upon the Scripture, were Reprinted in Folio at Am- 
ſierdam, in 1693, ro which the Apocahps in S Yriack 18 
added.. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor.. | 


DIGBY (Sir Kenelm) Son and Heir of Sir Eve- ; 
rard D'gby of. Dryſtoke, in the County of Rutland, Kr. 
was born at Gothurſt in Buckinghamſhire, June 11. 


1603. About the Year 1618, he was admitted Gen- 
tleman Commoner in Gloceſter-Hall, Oxford, where, 
after having continued two Years, he ſpent ſome 
time in Travelling, and at his Return was Knighted 
by King Jane I. in 1623. In the Year 1628, he 
was made Admiral of the Fleers againſt the Venetions 
and A4'gerin:s, in which Poſt he behaved himſelf with 
great Condu tt and Bravery, recover'd ſeveral Englift 
Slaves, and attack d the Venetian Fleet with unuſua} 
Reſolution in the Bay of Scanderoon, in which Diſpure 


Bulk, Stature and Strength, were extraordinary: 
His Elocution and Addreſs, Graceful and Engaging ; 
and his Genius and Learning much beyond the com- 
mon ſize. Particularly, he was a great Vertuoſo. In 


the beginning of the Civil Wars, he was active in the 


King's Cauſe, and forc'd ro compcund for his Eſtate 
in 1649. He was afterwards made Chancellor to the 
Queen Mother, and by her ſent Envoy to the Pope. 
Sir Kenelm, at his firſt coming to Roms, was very 
much regarded for his Parts, Perſon and Learning; 
but at laſt, carrying his Pretenſions ſomewhar roo high, 
and treating the Pope unceremoniouſly, his Character 
ſunk, and he grew neglected at that Court. He died | 
at London, Anno 1665. His Works are, 1. A Letter, 
giving an Account of a Fight with the Venet ians at 
the Bay of Scand:room. 2. A Conference with a Lady 
about the choice of Religion, printed at London and 
Paris, 3. Obſervations upon Religio Medici: Theſe 
Remarks were written in one Night. 4. A Treatiſe of 
the Nature of Bodies: This Book was anſwer'd by 
Alexander Roſs, in his Philoſophical Touchſtone. 5. A 
Treatiſe of the Nature of Man's Soul.. 6. Obſerva- 
tions on the 22d Stanza, Canto the ninth of Spencer's 
Faiy Queen. 7. I ftiturionum Pere pateticarum Libri 
quinque, cum Appeniice Theologica de Origine Mundi. 
8. Letters to the 1 ord George Digby concerning Reli- 
gion. 9. Of the Cure of Wounds, by the Powder 
of Sympathy, deliverd in French in a Solegin Au- 
dience at Montpelier in 1657, and Tranſlated into 
Engliſh by Richard Vnite : This Tra& Treats of the 
famous Sympathetick Powder, ſaid to be prepar d by 
Promethean Fire, curing all Green Wounds that can be 
reach's with any Remedy, in a. ſhorr time; being 
likewiſe an Infallible Receipt for the Tooth-ach. 
10. A Diſcourſe concerning the Vegetation of Plants, 
ſpoken at a Publick Meeting of the Royal Society in 
Greſham-College, Anno 1660, and printed at London 
in 1661, 11. Choice and Experimental Receipts in 
Chirurgery and Phyſick. 12. Cordial and DiſttJFd 
Waters and Spirits, Perfumes, and other Curioſities, 
publiſh'd by John Hartman, 13. Sir Kenclm Digby's 
Cloler Open'd, whereby is diſcover'd ſeveral ways of 
making Metheglin, Sider, Cherry Wine, Sc. 14. A 
Choice Collection of rare Chymical Secrets and Ex- 
periments in Philoſophy ; as alſo rare and unheard-of 
Medicines, Merſtruums and Alcabeſis, with the true 
Secret of Volatizing the fixt Salt of Tartar, publiſh'd 
by Harman in 1682. * Athen. Oxon. 

DIGGS (Sir Dudlcy) born in Kent, in the latter 
end of the XVIch Century. He was firſt Educated at 
Oxford, under Doctor George Abbot (afterwards Axch- 
biſhop of Canterbury) from whence he remov'd for 
ſome time to the Inns of Cours, chen Travell'd, and 
was Knighted by King James I. who ſent him Am- 


batlador to the Czar of Myſcozy, which Function he 


diſcharg'd to Satisfaction, and was made Maſter of 
the Rolls by King Char/es I, He had the Character of 
a Perſon of great Probiry and Ingenuity. He died in 
1638. The following Tracts go under his Name, all of 
which, except the firſt, were publiſh'd after his Death. 
A Defence of Trade, in a Letter to Sir Thomas Smith, 
A Diſcourſe concerning the Rights and Privileges of the 
Subject, &c. Ihe Compleat Ambaſſador, or two Treatiſes 
of the Intended Marriage of Q. Elizabeth, compriz' in 
Letters of - Negotiation, &c. Several Speeches and Di, 
courſes in Parliament. Ruſhworth's Collect. Part 1 
Athen. Oxen. * | 
DILSBO, a Town in Helſingia in Sweden, twenty 
five Miles Weſt from Hundſwickwald. | 
DINASMOUTHWYE, a Market Town in 
Merionethſhire, 142 Miles from London. 
DINO ITE, born in Wales in the VIth Century, 
was Abbot of Bangor, and a Perſon of great Character 
for his Learning and Piety. In the Year of Our Lord 
601, Augyſtine the Monk held a Synod in TPorceſte; - 
ſhire, where he was met by ſeveral of the Britiſh Bi- 
thops. The Deſign of this Meeting was to bring them 
to a Conformity with the Church of Rome, in the 
Celebration of Eaſter, in the Cuſtoms of Baptiſm, 
and to own the Pope's Authority. How far they 
agreed to the two firſt, I ſhall not mention here; but 
char they refus'd ro comply with the laſt Article, ap- 
pears by Dinzth's Anſwer, who ſpoke the Opinion of 
the Britiſh Churches. The ſubſtance of the Anſwer is 
this, That they owe the Subjection of Brotherly Kindne(' 
and Charity to the Church of God, and to the Pepe of 
Rome, and to all Chriſtims : But «ther Obedience than 
that, they did not know to be due to him whim they call'd 
Pope; and for their Parts, they were under the Furiſ- 
diction of the Biſhop of Caerleon upon Usk, wio wa, 
under God, their Spiritua! Overſeer and DireQor, 
This Manuſcript Sir Hemy Spelmon ſets down at 
large in Wey, Engliſh and Latin; tells us he 
had it from Mr. Peter Miftin a Mh Gentleman; 
that he rranſcribd it exactly: to a title ; that it ap- 
pear d to this Sir Henry to have been an old Manufcripr 
taken out of an older, but without Dare or Ather, 
and that he believ'd it to be ſtill in the Corron Library. 
However, to weaken the Authorit) of this - Manu- 
ſcripr, tis objected, That then there wis 10 Biſhop of 
Caerleon upon Usk, and had not been ſince the time 
the Metropelitan Furiſdiction was Ly St. David transferr'd 
to Menevia. In anſwer to this, tis granted, That 
from the time of Bubricins, the See was rtrarsferr'd 


firſt to Landaſ, and then to Sr. Davids; but this lat- 


ter Tranſlation was not agreed to by all the Britiſh Bi- 
ſhops, for, in the time of Oudoccus, the Biſhops of 
Eandaff challeng'd the Metropolitical Power of Cge. 
eon to themſelves, and therefore would not be Conſe- 
crated by rhe Biſhop of St. Davids. And Caerlecn ha- 
ving been the ancient Metropolitical Sce, it was no 
abſurdity at all to mention that in a Diſpute which 
depended upon Ancient Right, for the Authority over 
the Britiſg Churches was not upon the accoum of 
St, Davids or Landaff, but lay in the Metropolitical 
Juriſdiction which belong'd ro the See of Cacricon, 
Bur farther : The certainty of the B. ii Churches 
rejecting the Pope's Authority, and Auſtin the Monk's 
Juriſdiction, does not depend on the credit of this 
Welſh Manuſcript, for this point is ſuffciently clear d 
from Bede's own words, where they declare, T.cy 
would not own Auſtin Archbiſhop over them. But if they 
had own'd the Pope's Authority, they ought to have 
ſubmitted to him, who acted by virtue of his Com- 
miſſion ; and twas not poſſible for them, ar ſuch a 
diftance from Rome, to expreſs their diſowning his 
Authority more effedtually, than by rejecting hint 
whom his Holineſs had ſent to be Archbiſhop over 
them, Befides, Nichols Trivet, in his MS. Hiſtory, 


| written in Old Norman French, and cited by Sir Hen 


Spelman ; Trivet, I ſay, in this MS. affirms exprelly, 
that Auſtin did demand Subjection of the Brirains ro 
him, as the Pope's Legare, but Dinorh, in the Name 
of thoſe Churches, ; refus d it. Now the Britiſh 
Churches being thus Independent of the 5ce of Rome, 
at the coming of Auſtin the Monk, they were under 
no Obligation to own' his Authority; and their Caſe 
being the ſame with the Cyprior Biſhops, the Pope es 


bound by the General Council of Eybeſis ro leave em 
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in that Stare of J ndependency, and not to attempt any 
A upon their Liberties. But it being my 


ſineſs rather to Report than Argue, I ſhall ; 
- farther upon os. 8 however, as Sir 
Henry Spelman very Ingeniouſly confeſles, ir would be 
ſcandalous Ingratitude not to own the Open our 
Forefathers have receiv'd from ſome of the Popes, and 
the ancient Church of Rome, * Bede Hiſt. lib, 1.69 2, 
Spelm. Concil. Vol, I. G. 107, 108, 110, 111. Stilling- 
fler Antiq. of Brit. Churches, Chap. 3. &c. 

DIOCESE, in Greek A was at firſt the Go- 
vernment of ſeveral: Provinces, each of which had 
their Metropolis govern'd by Counts, and thoſe call'd by 
the Remans, Vicarii, all of them together being vnder 
the Juriſdiction of the Prefe#us Prætorio. There's 
frequent mention of them in the Theodoſizn and 7uſt.- 
nian Codes. Cf | 1 
that began this Diviſion, making a Partition of the 
whole Rman Empire into four Dioceſes, call d Die- 
cecos Italie Tris, O tients & Africe ; from whence it 


was the Cuſtom, chat thoſe Parts of Chriſtendom which 


were under Parriarchal Juriſdiction, were call'd Dio- If. 


s, Afterwards the Language was chang'd, and 
2 extent of Country which Teak under the Juriſ- 
dition of a Biſhop, was call d a Dioceſ, Parochia be- 
ing the Proper Name for it before. Balſamon in Can. 
9. Council. Chalcedon. Jacob. Got hofred. ad Lib. 3. Cod. 

Theod. de Med. & in Topog. ej uſdem Cod. pars 1. Hoff- 


"DIOGENES, a Stoick - Philoſopher, call'd the 
Babylonian, tho he was not born at Babylon, but at 
geleucia upon the Tygrs ; which latter Town was ſome- 

times call d Babylon, This Diogenes was Scholar to 
Cb p. He wrote ſeveral a8 
form d by Tully, Athentus, &c. He was a Perſon of fo 
_ conſiderable a Character, that the Athenians gave him 
a Joint Commiſſion for their, Ambaſſador ro Rome, 
with Carneades and Critela; the firſt of which was 
the chief of the Academick, and the other of the Peri- 
arerick Sect. This Diogenes gave a great Inſtance of 
is Temper, when an Inſolent young Fellow ſpit in his 
Face, making him only this Reply, Tho I am not angry 
wich thee, ſays he, yet I think tu almeſt a Moot Point 
whether I ought to be ſo or not, Tully, in his Offices, 
takes notice, that this Diogenes, and his Scholar Anti- 
pater, differ d in the Principles of Commerce: Anti- 
pater was of Opinion, That the Seller * 4 to acquaint 
the Buyer with all the Defefts and Diſadvantages in by 
Commodities. Bur Diogenes held, That a Man was bound 
to diſcover no farther than the Laws of hu Country oblig d 
bim, and within that Rule to get as good a Price as he 
could, Tully puts the Queſtion farther : Suppofing a 
Man takes Braſs Money through miſtake, and afterwards 
knows it to be falſe Coyn, whether he has the liberty, in 
thy Caſe, to pay it away for good Money? Diogenes ſays he 
may, but Antipater denies it, who, in my Opinion, 
fays Tulh, ſeems to be in the right. * Cicer. de Offic. 


lib, 3. cap. 12. © 23. Seneca de Ira, lib. 3. 5 28. 
Athen. | 11 4. Diog. Laert. lib. 6, Bayle Did ion. Hiſtar. 
Ge. | | 


_ DIONYSIUS the Axeopagite, Converted by 
St. Paul, The Works which go under his Name, tho 
written.towards the end of the IVth Century, are, De 
Celeſti Hierarchie, De Divinis Nominibus. De Eccle- 
ſiaſtica Hierarchia. De Myſtica Theologia. Epiſtole ad 
Caium TV. Epiſtola ad Dorotheum. Epiſtola ad Sofipa- 
trem. Epiſtola ad Polycarpum. Epiſtala ad Demophi- 
lum, Epiſtola ad Titum. Epiſtola ad Fohannen Evan» 
geliſtam, Epiſtola ad Apollophanem. The time when 
this Counterfeir Dionyſius liv'd is uncertain ; Daille, 
and ſome others, make him no elder than the latter 
end of the Vith Century, but the Learned Biſhop 
Pearſon; who clearly confutes this Aſſertion of Daille, 
brings him up to the latter end of the Life of Euſebius 
Cefarienſis, and of this Opinion is the Learned Dr. Cave. 
Who this Coonterfeit Dionyſius was is likewiſe diſputed. 
The Opinion which has been look d upon as mott pro- 

able, makes Apollinarius, Biſhop of Lacdicea, Author 
of theſe Works; but upon a cloſer into the 
Caſe, tis mote ptobable that theſe Tracts were Writ- 
ten by Apollinar is the Father, than by the Son. is 
certain Apollinarius the Son, as he had a tincture of 
Hereſy in other Articles of Faith, ſo he was likewiſe a 
Millenary, as appears by the Teſtimony of the An- 


rag 6-06 the Great was the firſt Prince]! 


oks, as we are in- the 


cients. Now this Millenari an Scheme, as St. Maximus 
has obſerv d, is plainly condemn d in the Counterfeit 
Diomhis: Bur as for the Father, he was Orthodox 
enough, as far as it appears, excepting that Socrates 
ſeems to charge him a lirtle with the Son's Hereſy. 
Beſides, he was a great admirer of Heathen Learning, 
and a thorough Platonift, from whence probably he 
had thoſe ſublime and ſingular Norions concerning 
„the Divine Attributes, the Celeſtial Hierarchy, 
Angels, Je. which are fo frequently met with in the 
Counterfeit Areopagite ; beſides, the perplext Enigma- 
tical way of writing in theſe Books, very much reſem- 
bles the Myſtical Theology of Porp/y , Plorinus, Jam- 
blicus and Procim, and the reſt of the later Platoniſts, 
To which we may add, that Apollinarius, who was a 
conſiderable Maſter in Stile and Rhetorick, could eaſi- 
y counterfeit chat affected over-flouriſh'd Bombaſt, 
which is the Character of theſe Books: Farther, 
What wonder is it, if that Man ſhovid throw the 
Chriſtian Religion into a Platonick Scheme, who, in 
imitation of Homer, turn d the Hiftory of the Bible, us 
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ar as the Reign of Saul, into Greek Hexameref, and 
the other Hiſtorical Parts of the Old Teſtament into 
Comedies and Tragedies, like thoſe of Menander 2nd 
Euripides? To proceed: 'Twas the Cuſtom of fone 
of the Diſciples of Apolinarins the Younger eſpecially. 
ro Forge Tracts, and publiſh them under Names of 
Chara er, making bold with the Name of (3rego 3:t5 
Thaumaturgus, Athanaſim and Pope Iulius, to this pur- 
poſe, as we may learn from Leontius, Libro de Sect:s, 
Ack. 8. pag. 527. And indeed, this Liberty was not 
peculiar to one ſingle Century, neither could they 
berrow a more credib!e Name than that of Dionyſus: 
ie Areopagite, who was St. Paui's Diſciple, the firſt. 
Biſhop of Athens, and who had made a conſiderable 
Figure in Learning at Al-xand-ia for ſeveral Tears to- 
gether. The | earned Mt. Dodwel is of Opinion, that 
the Works of this Counterfeit 4rcoprgire were forg'd 
in Gregom the Greats time, and not improbably by that 
Pope, or however by ſome other Latin Writer. * Schol. 
in S. Oionzſ. lib. de Eccl, Hierarch, cap. 7. Secrat. lib. 


cap. 46. Cave Hiſtor, Liter. pars 1. Dodwell lib. de 8 


cerdot. Laicor. cap. 8. ſect. 3. pag. 389. Pea . ſon Vindic. 
565 1. cap. 10. in fine, See Mere, Vol. I. 
En i * Bk | | 


8 "BY | FE: | 
DIONYSIUS (Heracleotes) was a Diſciple of 
Teno the Stoick. Being extremely troubled with the 
Stone, his Diſtemper, ar laſt, grew too ſtrong for his 
Patience, which made him cry out, That Neno had 
palm'd falſe Philoſophy upon him, by pretending that 
Pain was no Evil ; but the Stone convinc d Diomſius 
ſo heartily to the contrary, that he revolted from 
gow and weht over to the Cyrenaicks, who make 
cafure their Summum Bonum, or principal Object of 
Defire. Being 70 Years of Age, he Faſted himſelf to 
Death. His Works are mention'd by Diogenes Laer- 
- in his Life. * Drop. Laert. lib. 7. Athen. lib. 7. 
10. 5 
DIOSCURTAS, a Town in Colchs : It is ſaid ro 
have been ſo remarkable for Trade, that three hundred 
Narions, who all ſpoke different Languages, us'd ro 
trade to it; and that the Merchants of Rome us d to 
keep a hundred Interpreters there. Ammian Mar- 
cellinus tells us, this Town made a great Figure in his 
time: Some ſay twas built by Caſtor and Pollux, and 
others, by their Coachmen. Arrian, who had been 
at it, ſays twas then call'd Sebaſtopols, and that twas 
a Colony of the Miletians. * Ammian Marcellin. lib. 
22. Arrian in Periplo ponti Euxini. Bayle Diction. 
Hiſtor. As to the number of People of different Lan- 
guages that frequented this Town, Strabo confirms the 
Jas; waky only, inſtead of three hundred Nations, he 
makes them bur ſeventy; but then, he afligns this 
multitude of Languages ro the Savage way of Living 
of the Perple of that Country, who having no So- 
ciety and Correſpondence with each other, and keep- 
ing up little Independent Bodies, every Clan had his! 
own peculiar Language, and knew nothing of that of 
the Neightourhood, * Serabo, lib. 11. 
DIRECTORY, a fort of Regulation for Reli- 
gious Worſhip, drawn up by the Aſembh of Divines at 
the Inſtance of the Rebell:ous Parliament in 1644. "Twas 
deſignd to give the Miniſters aim, and that they might 
not perfectly be at a loſs _ Publick Devorions 
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| worth, &c. The Second Diſtinction were ſuch who 
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afier their putting down of the Comman=Prayer. A f 


was ſome general Heads chalk'd our, which were t | 
be manag d, and fill'd ap at diſcretlon ; for, the Di- 
--#tory: preſcrib'd no Form of Prayer, no Circumſtances 


of External Worlhip, nor oblig'd the People to any 


Reiponſals, excepting Amen. So that, in ſhorr, the 
Miniſt-r had a great latitude in his Commiſſion, and 
being only directed in ſome part of the Matter and 
clign, was left to his own liberty in the Form. Not- 
withſtanding the Reins were thus flacken d, the Inde- 
end nta did not comply without ſome difficulty: But, 
at laſt, a Moderating Preface being prefix d to it, they 
were perſwaded to acquieſce. The Diretiory being 
thus finith'd by the A mb, was enforc'd by an O. 
donnance of the Lords and Commons at Mſtminſter, 
which they thought neceſſary ro repeat, 41g 3. 
1645. This Injuntticn they call d, 4n Ordennance of 
the Lords and Commons, for the more eſfectual putting i 
Ex-cution the Directory, &c. In which, there was an 
Order for Diſperſing and Publiſhing the Dzrectory in 
ail Pa: iſhes, Chapelries and Danatives, &c. In op ofi- 
tion to this Injunction of rhe Rebels, the King ſer forth 
a Proclamarion at Oxford, November 13. 1645. In- 
Joyning the Uſe of the Cemmon-P-ay2r according to Law, 
notwithſtanding the pretended O. donnan ces for the New 
Directo y). Fullers Church-Hiſtory, Ge. 

DISS E, a Marker- Town in the Southern part of 
Norfolk, it lies in a Hundred of the ſame Name, bor- 
ders upon Sf, and is Seventy fix Miles from Lon- 
dm, King Henry I, 12 this Town to Rchard de 
Lucy, who convey'd' it to Walter Fitz Robert, who 
married his Daughter. Robert Fitz alter, one of the 
Family laſt nam'd, procur'd the Privilege of a Markct 
for this Town from Edward I. Cambden B iter. 

DIVINES (The Aſſembly of) This Body was ap- 
pointed to meet at Weſtminſter in King Henry VIIth's 
Chapel, upon Fuly 19. 1643. They were choſen by 


Mr. Carter, Junior. 
Mr. Foſeph Cary). 
Mr. Strickland, &c. 


The third Party of them confiſted of thoſe calld 
Jealcus Miniſte's, who, out of their high diſlike to 
onformity, had Tranſported themſelves to Holland. 
Sc. from whence they return'd at the beginning of 
this Parliament. Some of the moſt remarkable of them 
were Sidrach Simpſon, Thomas Goodwin, Philip Nye, &c 
The fourth Diviſion of the Aſſembly was made u 
of ſome Members of both Houſes, who had the Parl. 
lege of a Vote in their Debates: Their Names are 
The Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Sh, Mr. Selen. 
Mr. Francs Rouſe, Mr. Bulſtrod? V/vitlock, &c. 
There were likewiſe ſome Commiſſioners of Sco:- 
land, both Nobility and Clergy, joyn'd with them; ax 
rhe Earl of Lu hian, the Lord Laut herdale, the Lord 
3 Mr. Alexander Ilendeſon, Mr. Galaſph;: 
A ; | | 
When the 4ſſ*mbly mer, their number amounted but 
ro Sixty nine, very few of the Epiſcopal Party appear- 
ing, and ſcarce any of them continuing in the 7o../; 
except Dr. Fatih. Their K eaſons for declining che 
Aſſembly were, 1ſt, Becanſe they had no Summons 
from the King. 2.1, They wer: not choſen by the 
Clergy. 34%, Becauſe this Aſſembly ſeem d to be ſet 
up as a Countermine to Bo up the Au hority of the 
Conv cation. 
This A % mbly was perplex'd in their Proceedings by 
ſome Eraſtian Members, ſuch as delden, Coleman and 
Ligh foot. They were likewife check'd by the Parlia- 
ment, who would nor ſuffer them to ſettle the Scorch 
Diſcipline. Being thus over-rul'd, and kept under 
they dwindled away by degrees, and declin'd in their 
Numbers and Authority; ſo that, at laſt, being not 
big enough for the Character of an 4ſembh, they ſunk 


the Rebellious Parliament, who had no regard to Dio- 
ceſes, but to Counties in the Election; their Number 
was about a hundred and twenty, and made up of 
four different ſorts of People. Firſt, They pitch 'd up- 
on ſome of the Epiſcopal Communion, (viz.) Arch- 
biſhop Uſher, Brownrig Biſhop of Exeter, Veſifeild 
Biſhop of Briſto/, Dr. Daniel Featley, Dr. Richard Holdf- 


appear d enclinable to the Presbytcrian Diſcipline; the 
principal of which were theſe, Dr. Hoyle, Divinity 
Profeſſor in Dublin. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Dr. Thomas G:uge of Black-Friars. 
Dr. Smith of Barkway. | 
Mr. Oliver Boules. 
Mr. Thomas Gataker. 
Mr. Henry Scudder. 
Mr. Anthony Tuckeners. 
Mr. Stephen Marſhal. 
Mr. ohn Arrowſmith. 
Mr. Herbert Palmer. 
Mr. Thomas Thoroughgood. 
Mr. Thomas Hill. 
Mr. Nathaniel Hodges. 
Mr. Gibbons. 
Mr. Timothy Young. 
Mr. Richard Vines. 
Mr. Thomas Coleman. 
Mr. Matthew Newcomen: 


Mr. Jeremy Whitaker, &c. 
oO x FOR. 


Dr. William Twiſſe, Prolocutor. 
Dr. Cornelius Burgeſs. 
Dr. Stanton. 
Mr. White of Dorcheſter. 

Mr. Harri of Hanwel. 
Mr. Edward Reynolds. 

Mr. Charles Hearle. 
Mr. Corbet of Merton-College. 
Mr. Conant. 

Mr. Francs Cheinel. 


Mr. Obadiah Sedgwick, 


to the Stile of a Committee, and concern d themſelves 
with little more, than to examine the Qualifications 
of ſuch as were Preſented to Living, During their 
firring, they drew up Articles of Religion: A Grenter 
and a Leſſer Carechiſm, which are all their Works ex- 
tant, excepting their Direory, of which under its pro- 
per Article.“ Fulle;'s Church-Hiſtory, Sc. 
DIVORCE. There were two forts of it among 
the Romans : One when the Woman was refus'd after 
Eſpouſals, or being Contracted; and the other after 
Marriage, The Form of the firſt was, Condition? tus nes 
Utar,or, I am reſolv'd not to Engage with thee. The Form 
of rhe latter was, Res tua tibi habetc,vel Res tua tibi ogit: 
I. e. Take your F:rtune to your ſelf. and manage your own 02 
neſs. Plutaich obſerves, that one of the moſt rigorous of 


|Remulus's Laws, was that which forbid the Wife to diſ- 
{engage with her Husband, and yet allow'd the Man to 
part with his Wife in three Caſes : Thar is, If the had 


raken any Medicines to procure Abortion : If the hat 
put a falſe Child upon him, or been falſe to his Fed ; 
but if any Man parted with his Wife upon any other 
account, he was oblig'd to return her part of her Por- 
tion, the other part being to be Offer d to Ceres. This 
Law likewiſe enjoyn'd, That he who was Dixorc d 
from his Wife, ſhould Sacrifice ro the Gods call'd M. 
nes. The Law of the Twelve Tables, permits Divorce 
upon the fore-mention'd Cauſes, and preſcribes ſome 
Forms and Ceremonies to be obſerv'd in the Caſe ; up- 
on the neglect of which, the Divorce was to be void 


in Law. For Inſtance, Ir was to paſs in the preſcnce 


of ſeven Burghers of Rome, all of them perfectly out 
of their Minority. Tho' the Laws allow'd Divorce, 


yet Twas not put in practice at Nome till five hundred 


and twenty Years ab Urbe Condita, S. Carvilins Rugs 
giving the firſt Precedent inthe Conſulſhips of MI. Pon 
ponius and C. Papyrius. Afterwards the Romans began 
to part with their Wives for flight Reaſons. Thus 
when P. Emilius was Divorc'd from his Lady P:pyria, 
he gave no other reaſon for'r, but that ſhe had injur'd 
him. Sulpicius Gallus parted with his Lady, only be- 
cauſe he found her talking abroad wirhout any thing 
upon her Head. Q. Antiſtius Verus did the ſame thing, 
becauſe his Wite convers'd privatcly with a Woman 
whoſe Grandfather was a Slave. And Sempronius So- 
phus would live no longer with his Wife, becauſe ſhe 
went to the Play-Houle without letting him know it. 


Mr. Carter, Senior. 
* 


Julius Ceſar had ſomewhat of this unreaſonable levity 
in 


his Proceedings. When the Wife went off, ſhe had 


the Laws, twas counted Scandalous for a Man to Di- 
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in him, for he diſenga d from his Wife Pompeia, up- | 


on a bare ſuſpicion of ker having an Intrigue with ch 


Clodius. And thus, when their Wives were either 
barren or ill humour'd, they defired ſome of their 
Friends to meet about the Matter ; upon which account, 
L. Antonius was Degraded from being a Senator, by 


the Cenſor of Valerius Maximus, and his Collegue, for | 


arting with his Wife without acquainting ſome of his 
Frien s, and reporting the Reaſons of his diſſatisfaction 
ro them. After this, he was to make Oath to the 
Cenſors, that he had juſt Reaſons for a Divorce. 
Farther, As Marriages were confirm'd by Inſtruments 
and Joyntures, Drawn up and Sign'd, ſo they were 
Diſſolv d by the Cancelling theſe Inſtruments : Upon 
this, the Husband, if he was preſent, turn d his Wife 
out of the Houſe ; or elſe, it was at his liberty, if he 
was not preſent, to ſend her the legal grounds of rhe 
Divorce in Writing, where, among other things, he 
was to take notice of the ſeven Witneſſes (for that was 
to be the number) that had Atteſted the Legality of 


every thing rerurn'd her that ſhe had brought into the 
Houſe ; and here the Keys were taken from her, which 
had been deliverd to her at the Solemnity of Mar- 
tiage. 


Among che Athenians, both Husband and Wife had 


che liberty to diſengage and go off; and in the Lan- 


guage of their Law, if the Man turn'd off his Wife, 
it was Call'd mj; and if the Woman took a fancy 
to leave her Husband, it was call'd Nee. The In- 
ſtrument of the Divorce was to be written before the 
Archon, or chief Magiſtrate, by the Husband himſelf, 
or the Wife, and not by a Proxy: For thus Solon s 
Laws order'd the Matter, upon a view of making up 
the Difference, if it was polſible, by their being Per- 
ſonally preſent in Court; and if they could not agree, 
the Archon choſe a Bench of Judges by Ballotting, who 
were to examine whether the Allegations were. reaſo- 
nable, either for the Man to part with his Wife, or 
the Woman with her Husband, and upon their pro- 
nouncing for the Affirmative, the Marriage was diſ- 
ſolv'd. However, notwithſtanding the permiſſion of 


vorce his Wife, or a Woman to take Leave of her Huſ- 
band: And thus even among the Spartans, where the 
Types of Marriage were not over regarded, the Ephori 
ſer a Fine upon Ly/ander for parting with his Wife. 
Among the Fews, for the hardneſs of their Hearts, the 
Husband had the liberty ro part with an unacceptable 
Wife, by giving her a Bill of Divorcement, call'd Se- 
pher Kerithuth, or Libellus Abſciſſionts, in virtue of 
which the Wife was, as it were, cut off from, or ba- 
niſh'd the Family of her Husband: But then, all this 
was to be done with great deliberation and caution; 
neither was it good in Law, unleſs the Proceedings 
were guarded with the following Requiſits. Firſt, The 
Husband was to do it by his own proper and volun- 
tary Motion. 2. It was to be Exhibited in Writing. 
3. The Reaſons of the Divorce were to be ſer forth. 
And, 4. The Reaſons were to be ſuch as iinmediately 
affected rhe Parties. 5. The Man's Name was to be 
Subſcrib'd. 6. After the Bill was Ingroſs d, nothing 
of che uſual Form was to be omitted. And therefore, 
7. This Inſtrument was to be deliver d into the Huſ- 
band, or into the Wife's hands, before Witneſſes, ac- 
cording to the Appointment of Law; and if the Huſ- 
and was not preſent, he might make an Attorney to 
Repreſent him in delivering the Inſtrument of Divorce, 
which was Penn'd as follows, according to Moſes ex 
Ki. In ſuch a Week, ſuch a Month, and ſuch a Year 
from the Creation of the World, according to the uſual 
computat ion in thu City N. ſituate upon the River N. 
T ſuch a one, of the Country N. Son of Rabbi N. I dwel- 
ing inſuch a Place, near ſuch a River, have, at my own 
Laſtance and Motion, without the compuiſion of any Perſon, 
Diſmifsd, Diſcharg*d and Divorc'd thee : I ſy, thee my 
fe N. of the Country N. Daughter of Rabbi N. li- 
ding in ſuch a Country, &c. Thee, I ſay, formerly my 
Wife, I now Diſmiſs, Diſcharge and Expel, ſo that now 
Jeu may take your Fortune to your ſelf,, and Marry any 
other Man at your Diſcretion, never refuſing any Perſon 
upon my account. And to make this Liberty unexceptic- 
nable and lawful, I deliver thu Inſtrument of Separation 
4nd Divorce to you, according to the Proviſion of the 


Law of Moſes and Iſrael. Then the Witneſſes Sign 
us: 2 7 | 
N. the Son of N. Witneſs, 
N. the Son of N. Witneſs, 


Moſes Ægyptius his likewiſe another Copy of a Di- 
vorce. This Inſtrument us d ro be drawn up by a 
Publick Notary. Now the Wife thus diſmiſo d, could 
not Marry again till ninety days after the Divorce, 
that it might appear to which of her Husbands the 
Iflue belong d, provided ſhe was with Child. 

Abour the time of our Saviour's Incarnation, nor 
only the Men, but the Women among the Romans, 
us d frequently -ro untie their Matrimony, notwith- 
ſtanding Romulns's Proviſion to the contrary, as Je- 


nal in his 6rh Satyr obſerves, 


Sic funt octo Mariti 
Quingz per Autummos. 


And this made Seneca ſay, Non Conſulum ſed Maris 
torum numero Annos ſuos Computant, 1. e. They did not 
reckon the Years of their Life from the Conſuls, .but from 
their firſt, ſecond, third, &c. Husbands: The Inſtru- 
ment which rhe Wife gave her Husband upon this Oc- 
caſion, was call'd yezuwale 4rorivke:, which Cuſtom 
is now practisd in Pera, as we are informed from 
P. de la Valle Itin. Tom. 2, 3. and that the Jewiſh Wo- 
men took the ſame liberty, ſeems to appear from the 
roth of St. Mark, v. 12. however, theſe Divorces, 
wherher begun by Men or Women, are all of them 
difallow'd by our Saviour, unleſs upon the ſcore of 
Adultery. Tis ſomewhat remarka!/|c that thefe In- 
ſtruments of Divorce are never mention d in the Old 
Teſtament till the Prophet Ii, which was ſeven 
hundred Years and better after the delivery of the Law 
by Moſes. Afrerwards tis mention d by Feremy and 
Malachy, from whoſe Propkecies we may collect, that 
the practiſe of Divorces was then not very uncommon. 
This Fewiſh Cuſtom was follow'd by ſome of the He- 
reticks of the firſt Ages, as the Montaniſts, &c., Guag- 
ninus likewiſe, in his Sarmatia Europea, relates that 
Divorces were frequent among the Muſcovites, upon 
ſlender Occafions, but now that ſcandalous levity was 
altogether diſus d. Francs Alvarez reports the ſame 
of the Æthiopians, and therefore both Parties, at their 
Marriage, enter into interchangeable Securities againſt 
Divorce. The practice of Divorces among the Turks 
is too well known to be inſiſted on. * Plutarch in Vit. 
Rom, Gellius, lib, 4. cap. 3. Dion. Hallicarnaſ. lib. 2. 
Valer. Max. lib. 2. Sigon. de Antiq. Fure Civ. Rom. lib. 
I. cap. 9. Sam. Petit. Comm. in Leges Atticas, Lib. 6. 
Tit. 3. Euripides Meden. Mai monides de Divorcin. 
Senec. de Benefic. lib, 3. cap. 16. Selden. Uxor Hebraica. 
Hoffman, &c. | TOS „ | 

DOCTORS COMMONS, is a College for 
the Profeſſors of the Civil and Canon Laws, fituate upon 
F. Bennet s-Hill near S. Paul's Wharf, London. Twas 
purchas d for this Society about the beginning of 
Q. Elizabeth's Reign, by Henry Harvey, Dr. of the Ci- 
vil and Canon Laws, Maſter of Trinity-Hall in Cam- 
bridge, Prebendary of Ely, and Dean of the Arches, a 
Perſon of Character both for his Learning and Piety. 
Before this time, the Civilians and Canoniſts were 
lodg'd in Pater-Noſter-Row, in a place of leſs Figure 
and Conveniency. For this new College, Dr. Harvey 
procur'd a Leaſe for a hundred Years, of the Dean and 
Chapter of S. Pauls, for five Marks a Year, In this 
Society lives the Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 
the Dean of the Arches, the Commiſſioners Delegate, 
or Judges of the Court of Delegates : The Vicar Gc- 
neral, the Chancellors of the Lord. Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and of the Lord Biſhop of London: The 
Judges of the Courts of Audience and Prerogative. 
To which we may add, The Doctors of Civil Law, and 


the Proors, commonly call'd Licentiates, or Batchellors, 


who are the Practiſers in theſe Courts. This College 
had been more magnificently built, had Cardinal 
Moolſey's Plan not miſcarry'd, by his falling into the 
King's Disfavour. The Arms of thisScciety are, Gules, 
three Trefoiles Vert, upon a Bend Argent, in a Bor- 
der of the ſecond, which, excepring the Border, is the 
Arms of the Founder. * Sir George Buck's third Uni- 


verſity of England, 
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DODBROOK, a Market-Town in the Southern 
art of 2 near Dartmouth : Ir lies in Colrudg 
Ra and is a hundred and ſeventy Miles diſtant 
from London. Cambden obſerves the ſingularity of a 
Cuſtom in this Town, of paying Tyrhe to the Parſon 
for a Liquor call'd Myite-Ale. 

DODERIDG (Sir 2h.) was born at or near 
Barnſtaple in Devonſhire, in the XVIth Century : He 
was Educared in Exeter-College, from whence he re- 
mov'd to the Middle-Temple, where he became fo emi- 
nent in the practice of the Common Law, that he was 
made one of the King's Sergeants in 16c7, and Knight- 
ed the next Year. In 1612, he was Conſlituted one 
of the Juſtices of the Common-Pleas, and afterwards 
ſecond iy ge of the Kings-Bench, He was a Perſon of 
general Learning, being a good Divine, Philoſopher 
and Civiſian, beſides the particular eminence in his 
own Profeſſion. He had likewiſe the Character of a 
Perſon of great Courage and Integrity, being perfectly 

roof againſt hitereſt and Fear. This Learned and 
| e Judge died in 1628. His Works are, Tye 
Lawyer's Light, or Due Directions for the St.idy of the 
Law. A Compleat Parſon, or a Deſcription of Advow- 
ſons and Church Livings, &c. The Hiſtory of the An- 


cient and Modern Eſtate of the Principality of Wales, 
Dutely of Cornwal, and Earldom of Cheſter, Ge. The 


Englith Lawyer, being a Treatiſe deſcribing the Method 
for. the managing the Laws of this Land, and expreſſing 
the beſt Qualities requiſite in the Student,  Prattiſer, 
Judges, &c. An Opinion touching the Antiquity, Power, 
Order, State, Manner, Perſons and Proceedings, of the 
High Court of Parliament in England. A. Treatiſe of 
pai ticular Eſtates, &c. The Law of Nobility and Peer- 
age, wherein the Antiquity, Titles, Degrees and Di- 
ſtinctions, concerning the Peers and Nebility of this Na- 
tion, are excellently ſet forth; with the Knights, Eſquires, 
Gentlemen, &c. Fullers Worthies. Athen. Oxon, 
DOG: This Animal was Worſhipp'd by the Egyp- 
ti ans, and with a more peculiar regard to thoſe of Cy- 
nopolu. Herodotus and Diogenes relate, that when a 
Dog died in any Houſe, rhe Egyptians us d to ſhave all 
their Body to teſtify their Sorrow; whereas when a 
Cat died, who was likewiſe another Holy Beaſt, they 
us'd only to ſhave their Eyebrows. Bochart, and ſeve- 
ral others, obſerve, that ſome of the ancient Pagans 
us'd to throw their dead Bodies ro Dogs. And Spar- 
tian takes notice, that Adrian the Emperor had ſuch a 
kindneſs for Dogs and Horſes, thar they us d to make 
| Tombs for them. Sometimes Malefactors were 
thrown to the Dogs as their Executioners. And thus, 
Petris de Valle, in his Itinerarium Perſicum, tells us, 
ſome of the ewe, convicted of Magick, were ſerv'd 
ar Hiſpahan. Some of the Ancients us'd to make 
their Dogs very Serviceable in a Campagne. Thus, 
Euſebius and Poiyenus obſerve, that Hahattes, King of 
Lydia, chas d the Cimmerians out of Aſia with a Van 
Guard of Dogs. Diodorus Siculus, and lian, tell 
us, that the Indians had Dogs bred of Bitches and 
Tygers which were excceding fierce ; but for courage, 
none, at this time of day, are known to exceed our 
Engliſh Maſtives, which are yer ſaid. to degenerate in 
their Breed when carry'd into Foreign Countries. Du 
Freſne takes notice, that the Franks and Suabians had 
an Old Cuſtom, that if any Gentleman or Peaſant 
were legally convicted of Plundering, Burning, or 
other Capital Crimes, their way was, before the Ma- 
lefactor was Executed, to expoſe him to Ignominy ; 
for this purpoſe the Nobleman, or Gentleman, car- 
ry d a Dog, and a Peaſant a Stool, into the next Coun- 
ty. Thus Guntherus informs us, that Hermannus, a 
Counr.Palarine, being convicted of Depredation and 
Burning Towns, was, with ten of his Retinue, Sen- 
tenc d by the Emperor Frederick to carry a Dog a full 
German Mile. Some of the Pagans likewiſe had, a 
Cuſtom of Swearing by a Dog: Thus the Dalmatians, 
as Viſpeaginis relates it, threw a Dog, by way of Re- 
proach, at the Hun ga ian, becauſe. they had. ratify'd 
their League by their Religious Uſe of this Animal; 
ſo that by throwing a Dog at them, they put them in 
mind of Breach of Faith. The Macedonian, as Livy 
obſerves, us d to wake an Expiation for their Army, 
by cleaving a Dog's Head in two pieces, one part of 
which they threw ro the Right Hand, and the other 
to the Left, and then their Troops under their Arms 
march'd through the Space between. Livy, lib. 40. 


cap. 6. Herodot. Euterpe, & Diodor. Sic. lib. 2, Po. 
lyenus woke lib. 7. cap. 2. Hoffman, 

DOLBEN (Fobn Lord Archbiſhop) Son of / 
liam Delben, D. D. was born at Stanwick in Northamp- 
tenſhire in 1624, and Extracted from an ancient Fa- 
mily in North Wales. He was elected Student of 
Chriſf's-Church, Oxon, from Weſtminſter-School. He 
carry'd Arms for the King in the Gariſon at Oxford: 
and diſtinguiſhing himſelf handſomly in that Service 
had the Colours given him, and was afterwards made 3 
Major. But when the Royal Cauſe ſunk, and the 
Army was Disbanded, he return'd to Chriſt's -Church 
Commenc'd Maſter of Arts, and was turn d out by the 
Parliamentarian Viſitors in 1648. Upon King Charles 
the Second's Reſtauration, he was Inſtall d Canon of 
Chriſt's-Church, made Archdeacon of London, Clerk of 
the Cloſet, and Dean of Miſtminſter. In 1666, he 
was promaxed to the Biſhoprick of Recheſter, and from 
thence to the Archbiſhoprick of York in 1683, and died 
in 1686. This Archbithop was a Perſon of great Na- 
_ _ a a Celebrated Preacher. He has wrir. 
ten ſeveral Sermons, preach'd before King C 
and elſewhere. * . Oxon. : 5 25 

DOLGELLE, a Market-Town in Merionet - 
ſhire in Talibont Hundred, a hundred and forty nine 
Miles from London, Some Reman Coyns have been 
lately dug up near a Well call'd Hnon-Vair, within a 
Bow-ſhor of the Town. * Cambaden Britan, 

DOLSIGNO. See DULSINIUM. 

DOMEA, a large River, diſcharging it ſelf into 
the Bay of Tinquin ; there's a Town upon it of the 
fame Name. Ir lies in the Latitude of twenty De. 
grees forty five Minutes, and reaches the Sca twenty 
Leagues to the North-Eaſt of Rokbe, another great Ri- 
ver in the Kingdom above-mention'd. The Town 
Dome a Confifts of about a hundred Houſes. The Dutch 
Ships that trade here, always lie in the River before 
this Town, whereas the Exgliſb uſuall go up about 
three Miles further. * Dampier, Vol. It. 
| * DOMINICA, an American Illand, ſituate in 
the Northern Latitude of fifteen Degrees thirty Mi- 
nutes: "Tis very Mountainous in the midſt ; but theſe 
Parts are Inacceſſible, being guarded with Dragons 
Vipers, and other Creatures very formidable for their 
Strength and Venom, however there are many fruit- 
ful Valleys unmoleſted by theſe Animals, affording ſe- 
veral Commodities, eſpecially Tobacco. There is 
likewiſe a convenient Harbour on the Weſtern Coaſt. 
The Engliſh have ſome Plantations in this Iſland, bur 
are hinder d from making an Abſolute Settlement by 
the Natives, who are Canibals, and very. numerous. 
Theſe Barbarians, tho' very Friendly to the French, 
yer, upon the ſcore of ſome former ill Uſage, have 
ſuch an averſion to the Exgliſh, that they will by no 
means endure any of that Nation, ner ſo much as 
bear the hearing a word of that Language. Notwith- 
ſtanding, this diſguſt, to give them their due, they are 
generaliy of a pretty tractable Diſpoſition, and ſuch 
Enemies to unfairneſs, and rough uſage, that they are 
ſaid ro die of Grief when they are unkindly treated 
by other Nations. They deſpiſe Riches, and often 


reproach the Europeans for their Covetouſneſs, preach- 


ing to them, That the Earth affords enough for every 
Body. They are not at all anxious about the Future,. 
nor diſturbd with ambitious Purſuits. They hate 
Stealing, and live in great Confidence with each other, 
frequently leaving their Houſes and Plantations with- 
out any Body to look after them. They have a hearty 
Affection for each other, and are very ſeldom or never 
diſconcerted into Squabling and Quarrels. They pay 
a great regard to Old Perſons, and were very Chaſte 
and Sober, in both Sexes, till the Chriſtians Imported 
their European Vices, and Infected them by their ill 
Example. They are very neat and cleanly in their 
manr er of Living, a quality not very common among 
the Savages. They cannot endure to be call'd Ca- 
nibals, and to leſſen rhe Odium of that Character, 
alledge, That they eat their Enemies purely in Terrc- 
rem, and out of Revenge, and by no means our of 
Appetite and Palate. * Preſent State of Her Majeſties 
Territories in America, See Engl, Mor. Vol. I. 
DOMINICK de Guzman, a Spaniſh Gentleman, 
Founder of the Order of the Predicants, was born at 


Calahorre, a Town of Aragon, in 1170. He was 2 
# zealous 


— 


eee 


DON 
zealous Preacher againſt the gubigenſes. Simon Earl of 72558 | 1 
Montfort, who was a ſevere Scourge of theſe Sectaties, Free Ugo Donatives Were not Founded upon Roy- 
had a great value for this Dominick. The Pope like- al Privilege, but Grants from the Pope ; and of this, 

wiſe made him an Inquiſitor in Languedoc, where he | we have a famous Inſtance in the Reign of King Hen- 
began to ſet his Order on foot, and went to get it con- III. 4. D. 1245. 
firm d by the General Council of Lateran, met in 1215. To this purpoſe, I ſhall cite the King's Letters Pa- 
This Dominick perſuaded Pope Honorius III. to ſet — tents, to which rhe Pope's Diſpenſation or Grant is 
the Office of Maſter of the Sacred Palace, by which | annex'd. | | 
the Popes were eas : of a — N 1 Fa a 
Aminiſtrarion, it being the buſineſs of this er enricus Dei Gratil Rex Angliæ; &c. Univers 
of che Sacred Palace to Inſpect the Expoſition of Scrip- Chriſti fidelibus ad quis Pros 2 pervenerit, is 
turd, and Examine new Books. Dominick was the firſt | /ntem, Noverir Univerſita veſtra quod Nuntii Noſtri 
in this Office, in which he read publickly upon St. Paul's quos nuper pro Negotin Noſtru & Regni Neſtri ad gencs 
_ Epiſtles. The Pope above-mention'd confirm'd his rale Concilium, om Lugdunum Celebratum deſtinavimus 
Order in 1216. He died in 1221, and was Canoniz di inter plura privilegia noby & Regno Noſtro a Domino Pa- 
by Gregory IX. in 1235. Theodorick d Podio, or du Puy pa Innocentio conceſſa, unum noby de Immunitatibus, Ex« 
alias Puteanis, wrote his Life in 8 Books, which is| emprionibus, & libertatibus Capellarum N:ſtrarum detys 
likewiſe mentioerd by * his he * letunt, in heæc verb. 
Auguſt 4. Leander Alberti des Huoms Iluſt. Ord.| Iunocentius Epiſcopus Servus, c. Charifſimo. in Chriſt, 
J. >a 2 d Caſtille. Spondanus & Rainaldi Filio Henrico FI Abe Iuſtri, oo 25 5 
Annal. Eccl. c. | | 


| Ee N cam Benedictionem. Tanto libentius Celſitudinis : - 
DOMITIA (Long ina) Daughter to the famous |cibus henignum Impartimur Aſſenſum * 40 a Re 
Domitius Corbule, blemiſh'4 her Noble Extraction by | ges & Principes Chriſtiancs te Specialius in Domino Repu- 
her Scandalous Liberties. Domitian, upon his coming tamus DileFum, & Devotum. Tuis itaq; Supplicationi- 
to the Empire, gave himſelf to all manner of Liber- s Inclinati, diſtrictius Inhibemus me aliquis Ordinarius, 
tiniſm. He Debauch'd ſeveral Ladies, and finding aut etiam Delegatus, vel etiam Subdelegatus in Capella 
Domitia for his turn, perſuaded her to Elope from her Regie © Oratoria earundem, Eceleſis Romanæ immedicte 
Husband. He kept her ſome time as his Wench, but Subjecta, ſeu Canonices vel Servientes corundem contra T- 
afterwards made a Solemn Wedding on't. Her Chin: rem Privilegiorum aut Indulgentiarum Apeſtolice Sedis, 
racter of Empreſs could not keep her, it ſeems, from | Excommunicationis, vel Interdicti Sententiam premulga- 
falling in Love with a Player, which put the Emperot | re, ſeu aliquod ipfis Onus Imponere, quod aliis Exemptis 
upon a Divorce, but not knowing how to live without | Eccleſizs non conſuevit imponi, abſque Mundato Sedis 
her, he rook her again ſoon after; and to put the bet-| Apo olice Speciali, quod Expreſſam faciat de Inhibitione 
ter Grace upon his Relapſe, he gave our that twas huſuſmods mentionem- Nulli ergo omnino Hominum li- 
done t the Requeſt of the Subject. Some pretend this ceat hane Paginam noſtræ Inhibitionss infringere, vel ei 
Lady, diſtruſting the Savage humour of her Husband, ailſu remerario contraire. Si quis autem hoc Attemptare 
was concern d in the Conſpiracy that diſpatch' d him. }preſumpſerit Indignatiaem Omnipotentis Dei, & Feate- 
She had a great regard for the Hiſtorian Foſephus, and, rum Apoſtolorum Petri & Pauli, ſe noverit Incurſurum. 
4s he himſelf” relates, was a confiderable Benefactreſs Data Lugduni 12. Kal. Auguſti, Pontificatus neſtri, 
to him. As for her firſt Husband, the parting with | An. &c. 
his Wife was not ſufficient to ſecure him, for Domirzian to 3 
was ſo barbarous as to Execute him ſoon after. Xi-| After the Recital of this Papal Exemption, the 
philin in Veſpaſ. Sueton. in Dom. Foſeph. de Vita ſua King proceeds, and Founds the force of the Privilege 
ſub Fin. Bayle. Ds 3 upon the Pope's Authority: The Words run thus, 
DONALLUS (Hugo) a famous French Lawyer, 
born at Chlons upon the Saone in 1527. He ſtudied the 
Law under Duarenus, and made ſo great a progreſs in 
that Faculty, chat *rwas not long before he read upon 
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„It appears plainly, That the King's 


Volentes igitur privilegium illud in perpetua firmitate 
manere, vobis Univerſis & Singuls Mandamns, quatenus _ 4 
| illud inviolabiliter Obſervers, & Obſervari faciaty 8 
it at Bourges and Orleans: But going into the Refor ma-] ne aliquis contra prædictum privilegium aliquid audeat at- 
tion, he had much ado to eſcape rhe Pariſian Maſſacre temprare, Sedem Apoſtolicam appellamus. T. meipſo apud 
in 1572, being preſerv'd by ſome Germans that were | Meſtmonaſterium xx die Martii, Anno Regni Noſtri xxx. 
his Scholars, who put him in the Diſguiſe of one of a 
their Servants. He ſtay'd at Geneva ſome time, and | To proceed, Secondly, Donatives might be ground- 
afterwards went into the Palatinate, and read upon the | ed upon peculiar Privilege : For the purpoſe, When a 
Civil Law at Heidelburgh: From thence he was Invi-|Lord of a Mannor in a great Pariſh, having his Te- 
ted ro Leiden, in 1575, and made Law-Profeſſor there, | nants about him, at a remote diſtance from his Pariſh- 
acquitting himſelf in rhe Chair to Satisfaction; bur Church, offers ro build and endow a Church there, 
ſhewing his Inclination too much, as twas thought, | provided it ſhould belong entirely to him and his Fa- 
for the Engliſh Intereſt, then call'd the Faction of Lei-|mily, 4 put in ſuch Perſons as they ſtould think fir, if 
ceſter, he was oblig d to quit Holland in 1588. Upon | they were in Holy Orders, tis very poſſible that the 
which he return d into Germany, and profeſs d the Law | Biſhops at that time, to encourage ſuch a Work, might 
at Altorf, where he died in 1591. He was happy in permit them to enjoy this Liberty, which being con- 
his Memory almoſt to a Prodigy, being able to ſay | tinued Time out of Mind, is turn'd into a Preſcription. 
the Corpus Furis Civils by heart. It muſt be ſaid, he If theſe Donatives had been common, the miſchief 
vas no Friend to Cujacius, as appears by his forward- | would have been more viſible, which might have pro- 
neſs to Criticize upon him. His Works are, Comment. duc'd a Redreſs ; bur being ſo few, they have been 
de Jure Civili, lib. 28. Comment. ad Titul. Digeſt. de che leſs taken notice of. Regiſter 40. 3 Annales Me- 
Rebus Dubin. Comment. ad Titul. C. de Pactu & Trarſ-| neſt. Burton. Rrum Anglicarum Seriptorum Veterum, 
actionibus, &c, * Meurſins in Athen. Batav. Lorenzo] Tom, 1. Pag. 304. Doctor Stillingfleet's Eccleſiaſtical 
Crafſo Elog. d Huom. Letter. Freherus Theatr. pag. 924. | Caſes relating to the Parochial Clergy, &c. 
DONATIVE, is a Benefice given and collated] DONATO (Lewis) a Franciſcan and Cardinal, 
by the Patron to a Prieft, without either Preſentation | was born at Venice, and extracted from one of the beſt 
to the Ordinary, or Inſtitution by him, or Induction by | Families of the Republick. He was firſt a Minorire, 
his Order. If it be ask'd, How the Biſhops came to] and having a great Reputation both for his Parts and 
loſe their Right of receiving the Preſentation to theſe | Conduct, he was, after ſeveral gradual Promotions, 
Benefices ? Tis commonly anſwer'd, Thar this oy ar laſt made General of his Order. Pope Urbin VI. 
pens one of theſe two ways: Firſt, By Royal Licenſe. who had made uſe of him in ſeveral Employment, 
Thus, Sir Edward Coke ſays, That the King may not only|in which he acquitred himſelf to Satisfaction, this 
Found a Church or Free Chapel Donative himſelf, but may|Pope, who had need enough of Men of Brains, being 


Licence any Subject to do the ſame, (1 Inſt. 344.) But willing to fix him at Court, gave him a Cardinals 
here we may obſerve, Firſt, That the Regiſter which | Cap in 1381, and in 1382 the Pope made him his Le- 
Sir Edward Coke ſeems to depend on, ſuppoſes a Royal gate, and ſent him, with ſome other Cardinals, to 


Foundation, and that muſt be prov'd to be Ancient too; Charles III. King of Naples; but their buſineſs not ſuc- 
and therefore a new Licenſe will not come up to the R- | ceeding according to the Pope's expectation, at * 
| | 0 
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he was extremely diſſatisfy d at their Return; and lay- 
ing the blame upon the Cardinal Legates, he rreated 
them in the moſt unworthy barbarous manner imagi- 


nable. Lewy Donato was Arreſted at Luceria, where 


they pur him upon the Rack, which he bore with a 
great deal of Chriſtian Fortitude, and being after- 
wards carry'd to Genoua, he was Beheaded in Decem- 
ber 1385. * Theodor. de Niem. lib. 1. cap. 50. Ge. 
Wadinge in Annal. Min. Oc. | 


DONATUS (Jerome) a Noble Venetian, liv'd in 
the end of the XVth Century, and the beginning of 
the XVIth. He wasa Perſon of great Merit and Pro- 
bity, did his Country conſiderable Service, and was 
over and above valued for his Learning. He died ar 
Rome, after having made up the difference berween the 
Republick of Venice and Pope Julius II. He publiſh'd 
his Tranſlation of Alexander Aphrodiceus de Anima : 
His Letters are likewiſe well wrirten, which made 
Eraſinus ſay of him, That he was capable of perform- 
ing any thing in Learning, if other Employments had 
not taken him off from his Studies. Paulus Fovius 
in Elog. cap. 56. Eraſmus in Ciceronian. Bayle Dictiof. 
Hiſtor. & cc. 

* DONCASTER, a hundred twenty three 
Miles from London. See Vol. J. 

DONT (Baptiſta) an Ita/ian of confiderable Learn- 
ing, and particularly eminent for his Skill in the Theo- 
ry of Muſick. He is very much commended by Mei- 
bomius, in his Preface to the Greek Authors of Mu- 
fick, and has written an excellent Book, De Præſtan- 
tia Mi fic.e Veters, at the end of which there is a Ca- 
talogue of his other Works. 

DOOMS-DAY, a Regiſter or Record, raking 
up two great Volumes, and containing a Deſcription 
of England, was begun in the fourteenth Year of Mil- 
liam the Conqueror, and finith'd in his twentieth Year. 
Tis ſometimes call'd the Book of Mincheſter, and An- 
zlie Notitia. In this Book there is an account given, 
running through all the Counties, Lathes, Hundreds, 
Cities, Boroughs, Caſtles, Villages, Sc. Of all Lord- 
ſhips, and the Valuations of Towns, and how much 
Arable, Paſture, Wood and Timber, Common, 
Fens, Fiſh-Ponds, c. there was in any of theſe Pla- 
ces above. mention'd. This Book mentions likewiſe 
all Lords of Mannors, and how many Tenants, La- 
bourers and Slaves, belong to every Town and Vil- 
lage: How much the Valuation of the 'Town or Pa- 
riſh amounted to; what Privileges, Services and 
Cuſtoms, belong'd to it; what the Payments or Rents 
were that belonged to the King, and how things ſtood 
in this reſpect, under the Reign of Edward the Con- 
si. The Regiſter is rang d according to the Coun- 
ties of England, in each of which there is a Catalogue 
of all the Capital Lords, or thoſe that held of the 
King, the King being mention'd at the Head of eve- 
ry County, and afcerwards the Nobility, Sc. it may 
be, according to their condition. And here we are 
to obſerve, that theſe Lords of Mannors were not ve- 
ry numerous, for then the Lands of England were not 
divided among ſo many oy Cain as at preſent. For 
the purpoſe : In the whole County of Norfolk, which 
is fifty Miles in length, and about thirty in breadth, 
there are but 66 Lords of Mannors mention'd in Dooms- 
Day Bool. In theſe two Volumes, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and the Biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham, were not Inſerted ; this Omiſſion being occa- 
ſion d either by the Death of the King, or ſome other 
Accident Neither is the County of Lancaſter men- 
tion d under a diſtinct Head, part of it being thrown 
into the Counties of Yorkſhire and Cheſhire. To Sur- 
vey the State and Condition of England in the manner 
abo e- mention d, and to make up this Dooms- Day Book, 
there were five Jaſticiaries Commiſſion d by the King, 
who travelld through all rhe Counties of England. 
Theſe Juſticiaries, that they might not make rhe bur- 
then too heavy for Poſterity, Lan favourably with 
the Subject, as I»gulphus reports the Matter, both in 
Surveying the Ground, and in Rating the Value: 
However, the Inhabitants of the reſpective Towns and 
Counties were Sworn to give in a true Account. Flo- 
rence of Woceſter tells vs, tis call'd Dooms-Day Book, 
becauſe, as the Sentence given at the Day of Judg- 
ment cannot be evaded by any skill or prerences, ſo 


when there happens to be a-Conreſt about any of the 


Lands, Services, &c. which are there Recorded, the 
Inſpecting the Book determines the Controverſy . 
neither is there any Appeal from it. This Noble Re- 
cord is kept in the Exchequer, the Lord Treaſurer, and 
rwo other Officers, having each of them a Key to ſe- 
cure it; however, the fight of it is not deny'd to 
thoſe that deſire it, upon payment of Six Shillings and 
Eight Pence. And if any of it is Tranſcrib'd, there's 
a Groat due for every line. * The Red-Bock in the 
Exchequer, Ingulphus in Hiſt. Creyland. Annales Ma- 
verlienſes, Florent. Vigorn, Sp:lman. Gloſſar. &c. 
DORCHESTER, a decay'd Town ſtanding 
upon the Tame in Oxfordſhire, and call'd Civitas Dy... 
ciniæ, by Bede. "Twas formerly a Station of the R- 
mans, as appears by ſeveral of their Coyns dug u 
here. Twas likewiſe once a Biſhops See, Founded 
by Birinus the Apoſtle of the Meſt-Sarons, who having 


Baptiz'd Cinigilſe, a Perry-King of the Weſt-Saxons 
(Oſwald Kio of nes, being Code he the 
two Kings, as Bede tells us, gave the Biſhop this Ci- 
ty for his Epiſcopal See. This Birinus, as Bede In- 
forms us, was an extraordinary Perſon for Piety and 
ſtrict Living. Upon the declenfion of the City, the 
See, after four hundred and ſixty Years continuance, 
was tranſlared to Lincoln by Remigius, in the Reign of 
of William the Conqueror.“ Cambden Briton, &c. 
DORIA (Fohn Andrew) Son of Fannetin Doria, 
Commanded the Spaniards at Tripoly in 1560. He gave 
good Advice for the Defence of the Ifle of Gerbe, 
which being not follow'd, prov'd very unfortunate to 
the Chriſtians. He afterwards made ſeveral Com- 
pagnes. In 1564, he Serv'd in the Iſland of Corſica, 
and the Year after offer'd his Service to throw ſome 
Relief into Malta, Beſieg d by the Turks. In 1570, 
he Commanded the Spaniſh Fleer, which ſer Sail for 
Cyprus, to difengage that Iſland from the Turks ; but 
his trifling away the time, and hindering the ſeaſo- 
nable arrival of the Succours, occafion'd the loſs of 
that Country. The Year after, he was guilty of a 
great fault ar the Barrel of Lepanto, which had like ro 
have prov'd fatal to the Chriſtians. He was a Genocſe, 
of an ancient and confiderable Family, which has pro- 
duc'd ſeveral great Generals, and Doge's of Genoa. 
Antonio Doria, of this Family, was a Soldier of Re- 
putation, and had conſiderable Commands under 
Charles V. He wrote a Hiſtory of his own time, 
which was publiſh'd in 1571, and Entitul'd, Compen- 
dio d' Antonio Doria delle Ceſe di ſua Notitia & Memo- © 
ia Occorce al Mondo nel Tempo delle Imperatore Carlo V. 
* Sigonius Vit. Andr. Dor, Folieta, & Fuſtiniani Annal. 
Gen. Thuan. Hiſt. &c. | 
DORIA (Andrew) a Genoeſe of the Family above- 
mention d. Philip Prince of Spain going to Genoa in 
1548, importun d this Doria very ſtrongly to get Leave 
to build a Fort in that Town, but Ooria would never 
yield to chat Requeſt, but always continued firm for 
the Liberty of his Country, refuſing to gratify the 
Emperor in this Matter, tho his Fortune depended up- 
on him. Andrew Doria had given ſufficient proof of 
his Courage upon ſeveral Occaſions, for, being Admi- 
ral of the Spaniſh Fleet, he beat Barbareſſa, and took 
Coron in the Morea. He was likewiſe at the Expedi- 
tion at Goulette, and that of Tunn, and elſewhere. 
In 1552, he had ill luck in his Adventure, for Dragut 
Ras, Admiral of the Corſairs, having ſurpriz d him, 
forc'd him to ſheer off, and giving him Chaſe with 
ſome of his beſt Sailors, he immediately took two of 
Doria's Ships, and ſunk two more; and then follow- 
ing his Blow, he rook fix more, with ſeven hundred 
Germans aboard them, Commanded by Nicholas Ma- 
drucci, who died ſoon after of his Wounds. In 1554, 
Doria took Sanfiatenzo from the French in Corſica, and 
afrerwards growing extremely Old and Decay'd, he 
retir'd into a Palace of his own, in rhe Suburbs of Ge- 
noa, where he died in the Year 1560, being 93 Years 
of Age. He had a great many Heroick Qualiries, 
and tho his Fortune mer with ſeveral Soure Rencoun- 
ters, yet he out- rid the Storm, and got over the Diffi- 
culties. Several Authors charge him with being 
ſomewhat cruel and over- rigorous, and prove the Im- 
putation by the Inſtance following: When the Mar- 
quiſs d Marignan, who carried Porte-Hertele in 15557 


where he took Ot hobon d' Ficſque Priſoner, Brother of 
Lewis, who was concern d in the Plot in which Fan- 
| 71 iin 


bol Cologne's Forces, after a Siege of two Months. It 
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net in Doria, one of this Iannet in ene wat 
murder d; this Orhobon, I ſay, was put into 4nd | 
Doria's hand to pratify his Revenge, if he was ſo diſ- 
pos'd : Andrew having this Fieſque in his 

Order'd bim to be put into a Sack, like a 
and rhrown into the Sea; however, thus much may 
be ſaid, that this was the only extra agant Sally of 
Paſſion that Doria was guilty of, being otherwiſe a 
Perſon of Juſtice and Temper. One kf one of his 
pilots, who us d to tire him with his Importunity, 
came to his Cabbin, and told him, He had but three 
words to trouble him with: With all my Heart, ſays 
Doria, but pray thee take care thou 4ok not exceed 
thy Number, for if thou doſt, thou ſhall certainly be 
Hang d. Upon this, the Pilot, without being at all 
concern d, reply d, Money or Diſmiſſion. Andrew Do- 
ria being ſatisfy d with this Anſwer, paid him his Ar- 


rears, and kept him in his Service. * Sigonius in b 
Vit. Ind. Dor. Dubellais Paulus Jovins. Thuan. &c, See ] 


Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 


DORSTEN, a Town in Germany, very well for- 


tifyd by the Landgrave of Heſſ: Caſſel in 1639, but» 


taken from him about two Years after by the Elector 


ſtands on the River Lippe, fifteen Miles North-Eaſt of 
Duys:ug, forty four North of Cologne, and thirty 
eight South-Weſt of Mun/tzr. It continues under the 
Juriſdiction of the Elector of Cclogne, Longitude 
26, 24. Latitude 51, 37. _ | 
DORT. See DORDRECHT, in Vol. I. 
DOXOLOG Y, the Hymn of Glorification, or, 
Glory be to the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt : 
It was us d by the Ancients at the end of their Pſalms, 
ro declare their Belief of the Unity of the Godhead 


poſſeſſion, 
Parricide. f. 


Countries, on the account of the Emperor's ſeverity 
againſt the Proteſtants. Drabicius ſettled, for ſome. 
ame, at Lednitx in Hungary; and ha ing no hopes of 
being reſtor d to bis Cure, he forgot his Character ſo 
ar as to take upon him a Secular Employment, and 
curn Draper. For this, and ſome other Indecencies, 
he was Suſpended from his Miniſtry at a Synod in P- 
land. This Cenſure made him behave himſelf n ore 


inoffenſively, and not long after he pretended to an 
extraordinary Character, ſetting up for a Prophet, in 


1638, and giving out that he had another Viſion in 
fanuay 1643, for he was always particular as to Day 


and Year in theſe Matters. His firſt Viſion promis d 


him in general, that great Arinies would march out of 
the North and Eaft, and over-run the Houſe of 
auſtria. He communicated his Prophecies to ſeveral 
of his Brerhren, who did not much regard them; 
ur Comenius being acquainted wich them, ſeem'd to 
ook upon them as ſome what extraord nary. . Brab/-. 
cius pretended that Ragorzki was to Command the Ar- 
my that march d from the Eaſt. And in 1645, Da- 
ius gave out another Prophecy, Thar God had 
Commanded doe to exterminate the Houſe of 
Auſtria and the Pope, and if he refus d to attack this 
Generation of Vipers, he would draw down a general 

Deſtruction upon his Family. This Prin e R- 


dying in 1647, put D-abicins to a great ſtand ; he was 
afr 


aid now his Revelations would go for nothing, and 
that he ſhould be expos d as a Publick f eſt, but Cem 
nius coming into Hungary in 1650, help'd to ſ pport 
Drabicius's Credit, and to keep him in Countenande. 
It's ſomewhat remarkable that Sig ino Rag tz, be- 
ing preſs d on the one hand by D-abicius to make War 
upon the Emperor, and on rhe other, conjurd to be 


| 
in the Tri- perſonality, and to make a publick Acknow- 
ledgmenr that the Glory and Majeſty of each Perſon of 
the Trinity was the ſame. St. Baſil takes notice, that 
twas an Old Cuſtom among the Chriſtians to uſe this| 
Doxology at Candle-lighting, in acknowledgment of 

Thankfulneſs for the benefit of Light after the Sun 
was ſet : This Hymn was continued in the Church, 
to preſerve the Nicene Faith againſt the Arrian Herely ; 
for the Arrians, who refus'd to pay the fame Adora- 


quiet by his Mother, found himſelf in a great per- 
plexiry, however, recommen:iing himſelf to D abic'ys 

and Comenins's Prayers, he kept his Sword in the 

Scabboard till his Death, which happem u in 1652. Cc 
menius, expecting this Prince ſhould have done gent 
Matters, was mightily ſurpriz'd ar his Death. Geo g: 
Ragotzks, Prince of Tan vania, Brother of the De- 
ceas d, knew nothing of all this Train of Prophecy 
till Comenius inform'd him, by ſending him a Copy of 


tion to che Son and Ho) Ghoſt, as they did ro the Fa- 
ther, alter d the Form of the Doxology. and made it 
run thus, To thee, O Father, be Honour and Glory, by, or 
for, thy only begotten Son, in the Holy Spirit, There- 
fore Leontius, an Arrian Biſhop of Antioch, when ſome 
Sang, Glory to the Father and the Son ; and others, 
Glory to the Father by the Son, in the Holy Spirit 5 Leon- 
tius, that he might conceal his Heterodoxy, pro- 


D abicius's Writings. Comenius having occaſion to 


leave Hungary, and travel into Poland, was Order d 


by Drabiciuss new Revelations, to publiſh what had 
been Supernarurally diſcover'd to O a5;cius, to all the 
People of the Earth, particularly to the Tur{s and Tar- 
tars, Comenius beir:g afraid, if he did not Print Dr c- 
bicius's Prophecies, he ſhould offend God Almighty ; 


nounc'd the Doxology ſoftly, except the laſt words, 


might be over-heard by thoſe that were near him. - In 
the Reign of Conſlantius the Emperor, the Arrians, as 
Sozomen obſerves, us d to Sing, Glory be to the Fat her, 

in the Son. The uſe of the Doxology in the Church 
olf Rome, is ſuppos d to have been introduc d by St. Je- 

rome; this is the Opinion of Rmigius Antiſſiodoronſis, 
which ſeems plainly confirm'd by St. Fer o nes Epiſtle to 
Pope Damaſus, (Tom. 1 Concil. pag. 625. Edit. Paris) 
the words are theſe, Precatur ergo Cliens tuus ut vox iſta 
Pſallentium in Sede tua Romana, die noftuq; canatur, & 
in Fine Pſalmi cujuſlibet, ſive matutinis five veſpertinis 

boris conjungi præcipias Apoſtulatus tui Ordo, Gloria Pa- 
tri & Filio & Spiritui Sancto, ſicut erat in Principio & 
nunc, &c. The Greeks have a double Doxology, the 
Greater or Angelick, Hymn, call'd Gloria in Excelfis, &c. 
or Glory to God in the Higheſt : And the Leſſer, repeated 
at the end of every Pſalm, which is the ſame with ours. 
Origen, in his Tract concerning Prayer, obſerves, that 
the Prayers of the ancient Chriſtians began with a 
ſort of Doxology, the next part of their Devorions 
beirg Euchariſtical, then Confeſſionary; after that 
Petitionary, and concluding with a Repetition of the 
Doxology. * Baſil de Spirit. Sant. cap. 25, 27, 29. 
Theog, Hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 24. Germanus Patriarch, C. P. 
H'ſt. Eccl. p. 154. Goar ad Eucholog. Grec. p. 58. Hoff- 
man. 

DRABICIUS (Nicholas) a Famous Enthi= 
haſt, was born about 1587, at Streſnitz in Moravir, 
Where his Father was a Burgomaſter : He was one cf 
the Proteſtant- Miniſters at Drabotarz, from which 


Prorld without end, which he ſpoke aloud, that he 


and if he did, he ſhould expoſe himſelf ro Raillery and 
Cenſure, endeavour'd to ſecure himſelf both ways, by 
finding out this Temper. He reſolv'd to print them, 
but not to diſperſe the Copies, which made the Peo- 
| ple call the Book, Le in T-nebris : However, two 
conſiderable Accidents happening abort this time, C.- 
menius vemtur'd to publith the Book, becauſe now he 
imagin'd the great Criſis began to work, and the 


that por:ended rhe Accomp:iſhment of D-abicius's Re- 
velations, was Ragorzk;”'s Irruprion into Poland ; the 
other was the Death of the Emperor Ferdinand III. 
Bur neither of theſe Events ga e any Confirmation ro 
Nrabicius's Predictions, bur, on the contrary, were a 
Confutation of them, for Rigo: ruin'd himſelf by 
his Expedition into Poland, and the King of Hungary 
was choſen Emperor in the room of Fd nz II. his 
Father; which Election reftor'd the Houſe of 4«ftria 
to its former Grandeur in Germany, and perfectly 
ruin'd the Hungarian Proteſtants. And thus the hopes 
they had upon the Conjunctures above-mention'd, be- 
ing vaniſh'd, Comenius and his Party repented their be- 
ing ſo haſty in publiſhing the Editio: But here, Ora- 
bicius had the worſt on't, for the Court of Henna be- 
ing now fully inform'd that he endeavour'd, ro his 
power, to deſtroy the Houſe of 4: ft:i1, by engaging 
Princes to make War upon ir, they try ro make Re- 
prizals upon his Perſon, which ſome ſay, was com- 
paſs d, and that Dr2%*cius was burnt for an Impoſtor 
and falſe Prophet. Others lay, he eſcap'd into Twky, - 
and died there; bur Comenius was ſafe enough, for, 
retiring to Amſte dam, he was made a Burgher chere, 
and protected and countenanc'd by the Scates. C 


place he was oblig'd to quit, and retire into Foreign 


[Ew H tor. Rvelat. Bayl: Diction. Hiſtor. 
DRACO, 


Myſtery to open. One of theſe Accidents or Events, 
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DRACO, an Arbenian Legiſlator ; his: Laws are 
faid to have been written in Blood, upon the ſcore o 
their extraordinary rigour. There was likewiſe fome- 
what of Singularity in chem, for the puniſhment of all 
faults was the ſaine. Thoſe that were found guilty 
of Lazineſe, or had ftolen a little Sallad, were as cer- 
rainy hang'd as if they had committed Murder. Be- 
ing demanded the reaſon of theſe undiftinguilhing 
Proceedings, his Anſwer was, That he thought thoſe 
little Faults, as they call d them, deſerv'd the Penal- 
ries of his Conſtitution : And as for the great Crimes, 
he could not correct them any farther than by Capital 
Punithments. He had a ſtrange mixture of good an 
bad Fortune at his Death; for being in the Theatre, 

and mightily applauded for the Conduct of his Legi- 
lation, they err ſo many Hats and Coats at him 
out of Reſpect, chat the Old Man was perfectly ſtifled 
with Ceremony and Worſhip, and expired upon the 
Spot. 75 obſerves, in his firſt Book againſt 
Appion, that the Greeks had no Government-Records 
older than Dracs's Laws, which were written about 
the 39th Olympiad. * Plutarch. Marſbam Canon. 
Chron. Hoffman, Vid. Engl. Morery, Vol. IJ. a 

DRAUDIUS (George) 8 German, who publiſh'd 
2 Claffical Library in three Volumes, in which inſer- 
ting all fort of Books, he has endeavour'd to range 
them under Sciences and Arts, and thrown the Sur- 
names of the Authors into an Alphabetical Order as 
near as he cold: Thus he has, in ſome meaſure. 
diſcover'd the beſt Merhod of compiling theſe ſort of 
Works, of which he has given an imperfect Inſtance 
in his performance. The Books mention'd by him 
are generally ſuch as are ſold ar Ffancfort- Fair; but 
then his Diſpoſition is not exactly regular. Beſides, 
there are a great many faults in the Names of the Au- 
thors, in the Titles of the Books, and in the Figures 
of the Year which mark the Edirions ; however, this 
Library is not unſerviceable, eſpecially ro thoſe that 
underftand Books. There's abundance of Faults cor- 
rected, and very large Additions made in the two 
laſt Editions. * Anonym. Bibliqgr. Hiſtorico-Philoleg, 
DREAMS (Cures diſcover'd in) Among the Hea- 
then, thoſe who were newly put into the Liſt of cheic 
Deities, either upon the ſcore of extraordinary Merit, 
or by the favour of ſome Prince, were to prove their 
Titles either by giving out Oracles, or diſcovering 
ſome Receipt or Arcanum in a Dream. Æſculapius, 
Amphiaraus, and Trophonius, had a great Reputation 
this way. Adrian: Antinous, is likewiſe (aid to have 
done ſome of theſe Feats. And Alexander the Great's 
Flarterers made him believe, Hepheſtion was a great 
Man after he was dead; they told him he had 1 
pear d to them in Dreams, inform d them how to do 
ſeveral Cures, and predicted Futurities. That the 
Heathens belie vd their Gods frequently preſcrib d them 
Remedies in their Dreams, * from their Lodg- 
ing in Æſculapiui's Temple. The Emperor Marcus Au- 
toninus, amongſt other Obligations, which he had to 
the Gods, mentions that of Remedies, * preſcrib'd 
him in a Dream, againſt Giddineſs and Spitting of 
Blood. * Anton. Medir. lib. 1. Lucian. Hoffman. 
DRELING COURT (Cherles) Minifter of a 
Proteftant Church in Paris, was born Fuly 10. 1 853 
at Sedan, where his Father had a conſiderable Poſt. 
He ſtudied Humanity and Divinity at Seder, bur was 
ſent to Saumur to go through his Courſe of Philoſophy. 
He took Orders in June, in 1618, and Exercisd his 
Function near Langres, till he was choſen into a 
Church at Paris in 1620. He had an admirable way 
of touching the Paſſions in his Sermonz. He was a 
conſiderable Author both for Books of Devotion and 
Controverſy, and manag d himſelf and his Pen fo un- 
exceptionably, that ſeveral Perſons of Condition, in the 
Roman 
him. From whence we may obſerve the miſtake 
ſome People go upon, who make their being hated by 
mam Cahohks, C. a Merit, not conſidering, that 
if they had maintain'd their Perſuaſion with Temper, 
and manag'd themſelves Inoffenſively, they would ne- 
ver have been genera: Is hated by thoſe of different 
Opinions : So that 'ris their unfortunate Manner, their 
injurious Pratt ſes, or their contempruous Satyrical 
way of Writing, which gives other Communions ſo 
firong an averſion for them. Monſieur Drelingcourt di- 


I- [diu 4 14 Sainte Vierge. 


Catholick Communion, had an Efteem for 


: 


* 


2 16 dr $66 behaving himſelf i his Sickneſs 
f * all reſpects ſui le to his Character. Tis ſaid of 


him, chat, towards the latter end of his Life, if he 
was not in 


Controverſial Pieces are, Le ꝓubils. Le Combat Ro- 
main. Le Hibou des Feſuits. Le Triomphe de PEgliſe 
Sous la Croix, La Reponſe au Pere Cauſſin, Les Dif. 
puter avec le Eve que de Bellai touchant I Honeur qui eſt 
De [ Honeur du au Sacrement, 
Un Reponſe à la Militere, Dialogues contre les Miſſo- 
naires en pluſizurs Volumes. Le Faux Paſture Condainen. 


d | Faux Viſage de  Antiquite, Les Nullitex pretendues 


de la Reformation. Reponſe au Prince Erneſt d Heſſe. 
Reporſe a la Harangue du Clerge Prononcee' par I Ar- 
cheveque de Sens. La Defenſe de Calvin, &c. Among 
his Devorional Books, that call'd, Coyſolrtions contre 
les Fraieurs de la Mort, is xery much eſteem'd, often 
Reprinted, and Tranſlated into ſeveral Languages, 
* Bayle Diction. Hiſto. | 
DRESSERUS (Mathe:s) born at Erfor?, the 
Capital of Thuringia, in 1536, was a Perſon of conſi- 
derable Learning, and was Humanity and Greek Pro.. 


— 


feſſor in the College ar Erforre, and having held the 


Chair 16 Years in his own Country, he was invited to 
Jena, to ſucceed Lipfius in the Profeſſorſhip of Rheto- 
rick and Hiſtory. In 1581, he was Humanity Pro- 
feſſor in the Univerſity of Leipſick, and had over and 


above, a diſtin Penſion ro continue the Hiſtory of 


Saxony. He died at Leipſick in 1607, and was of the 
Lutheran Communion. His Works are, Rictorica I. 
vent ionu, Diſp:ſitidnis, & Elecutionis Exemplis Sacris gg 
Prophanis quam plu-imis Iluſtrata. Iſagoge Hiſtorica per 
Millenarios Diſtributa & ad Annum uſq; Nonageſſimum 
primum ſupra Mille quingentos deducta, &c. * Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor, 

DRONFEILD, a Market-Town in the North- 
Eaſt of Dei byſhire, in Scarſdale Hundred, from London 
a hundred and twelve Miles. 

DUBRITIUS, born in Wales in the Vth Cen- 


|tury ; who his Father was is not knawn, but his Mo- 


ther Eurdila was a Lady of great Quality. He was 
a Perſon very remarkable for his Probity and Learning, 
inſomuch, that after he had been very Serviceable in 
Inſtructing the Welſh both in Literature and Religion, 
he was made Archbiſhop of Zales by Germanus and 
Lupus, two Prelates of Gaul, who came into E» gd 
to put a ſtop to the Pelagian Hereſy. His See was 
firſt fixt at Landaff, but ſoon after remov'd to Cnerleon: 
upon Uk in Monmcuthſhire, Upon the Death of Au. 
relius Ambreſius, he is ſaid to have crown'd Uter Pen- 
dragon, and afterwards King Arthur. Finding him- 
ſelf leſs qualify'd for his Function upon the ſcore of 
his Age, he reſign'd his Biſhoprick to David one of his 
Diſciples, He died in the Iſle of Enibi, now call d 
Bardfer, November, An, 522. This St. Dubritius, for 
ſo he was call'd after his Death. is the firſt Biſhop of 
Landaff, as far as we have any Records ro inform us. 
* Godwir's Catalogue of the Biſhops of England. 
DUCK (Arthur) LL. D. Son of Nicholas Duck Ba- 
riſter at Law, was born at Heavyrree in the County of 
Devon, in 1580. He was admitted in Exerer-Coll gr, 
Oxon, from thence he remov'd to Hart-He//, where he 
rook the Degree of Maſter of Arts, being in the Year 
1604. elected Fellow of 4!-So»ls College; and his 
Genius leading him to the Srudy of the Civil Law, he 
mr Doctor of that Faculty, 1612. Much a- 
t this time he trayell'd into Fance, Italy and Ger- 
mam, and ſoon after his Return was made Chancellor 
of the Dioceſs of Barth and e, in which place he be- 
hav'd himſelf wich great Integrity and Conduct. Af- 
terwards he ena Chancellor of Londor, and then 


Maſter of the Requeſts, In the Year 1640, he was 


choſen Burgeſs for Q. Minhead in Somerſerſhive; and 
being Lo\ al upon the breaking out of rhe Rebellion, 
he ſuffer d conſiderably in his Eſtate In 1648, he 
and Doctor Ryevcs were by his Majeſties Command 
ſent for to Newpo t in the Iſle of ¶ Noſu, to aſſiſt him in 
his Treaty with the Parliament. He died ſome few 
Weeks after the Murder of that Prince. As to his 
Character, he was well read in Hiſtory both Civil and 
Eccleſiaſtical, and in his own Profeſſion particularly 
eminent. For his Moral Qualifications, he was very 


Regular and Devout in his Life, remarkably Loje! 
and 
% . 


party, he never heard the Clock firike 
without falling down on his Knees for Prayer. Hi; 
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id Chittitable. Ele wrote, Vara Henrici Chichley 4 
chiegiſcops Cantuntienſit ſub Regibus Hen. Quinto & Se#- 
80 Vn Autboritat Faris Civilis Romanorum in 
Domimis Principum Cbriſtianorum Libri duo. His Arms 


ite, Or, 4 Fexiavy, Sable; charg d with three Lozen-| 


ge of the firſt/ Athen. Oxon. Fuller's Worthies, 


" DUDLEY, a Market-Town in E 
bordering upon Shropſhire. . It lies in Halfſhire Hun- 
ared, from London ninety four Miles. 1 
DDO, 4 Norman born in the Xth Century: He 
was Dean of S. Quintins in Picardy, and wrote the 
Lives of the three firſt Norman Dukes, Rollo; William I. 
and Richard I. Brady's Compleat- Hiftory of Eng- 
land, &c. | | | a ES 
| D UEL, a Tryal, by way of Combat, made uſe 
of to prove the Juſtice of a Cauſe, and to determine 
Controverſtes which could not be eaſily clear d any 
dther way. This Cuſtom began in the middle Ages 


« 


of the Church: The Northern Nations ſer it on foot, | 


with whom it had been formerly practis d, as Pater- 
cus obſerves; Arms Lites ſuas decernere, To deter- 
mine their Comroverſies with Blows. Upon this 
view, Gundebaldus, a Burgundian King, Ordain d in 
his Laws, Tit. 45. That if one Party who had an Oath 
tender d to him, ſhould refuſe to take it, and caſt the 
Iſſue of the Cauſe upon a Combat, that then, in caſe the 


other Party did not yield the Point, they ſhould have the| 
liberty granted to Fight it but ; which wa of ending 


Diſpures, was afterwards allow'd by the itutions 
of the Germans, Bavarians, Lombards, Danes, 8c 
Bur the Franks ſeem'd more particularly concern d in 
this Cuſtom, as appears by the Life of Ludovicus Pius, 
A. C. 831. when menrioning one Bernard, 'tis faid, 
Hie addreſs'd the Emperor, and deſir d he might be allow d 

to clear himſelf, according to the Old Cuſtom of the 
Franks; that is, He 400 he might meet the Perſon 
| that Impeach'd him within the Liſts, and Diſprove the In- 

diament with hs Sword. However, twas not lawful 
for any Subject to fight 4 Duel at his own Diſcretion, 
there was to be a legal Warrant in the Caſe, and 
Judges appointed to allow of the Diſpute, and to ad- 
juſt the Circumſtances relating tot. When the Par- 
ties had leave to fight, they depoſited a Sum of Mo- 
ney in the Court, and that afterwards the value of 
the Damages might be paid our of this Security, by 
him that was Worſted; and this they call'd Duellum 


Vadiate. Sometimes theſe Pledges, or Securities, re- 
e Intereſt of the Lord, being left either in 


lated to 


his Hands, or in the Hands of the Judges, chat part of 
them might be paid by way of Fine. And before 


theſe Securities were given in, twas reckon'd a great 


fault to pretend to fight. It was likewiſe the Cuſtom 
for the Challenger or Plaintiff to throw down his 
Glove, or ſome ſuch ching, before the Judge, which 
the Defendant, having firſt begg'd Leave of the Court, 
took up; and by ſo doing, own'd his accepting the 
Challenge. Now after theſe Securities had -paſs'd 
between them, twas nor in rhe power of rhe Plaintiff 
and Defendant ro agree the Matter, withour the 
Leave of their Lord ; for in caſe of his Refuſal to 
take up the Diſpute, they might be forc'd upon fight- 
ing; and then the time of che Combat was aflign'd, 


Twas likewiſe condemin'd by ſeveral Councils, 


cult to (engage 


troverſies by Duelling, was ſeverely cenſur'd by Luit- 
prandus Ring of rhe Lombardi, in L. L. Tit. gi. Set. 44 
b 
ſome of which theſe Duelliſts ſtarid Excomitiu . 
Several Princes likewiſe have formerly endeavour'd to 
ſuppreſs chis Cuſtom, particularly Henry II. of Eng- 


And, and Lewa IX, of France, who forbid all fort of 


Duelling in his Dominions : And it being found diffi- 
perfectly from 4 Cuſtomary practice, 
ewas thought tit to qualify che Matter, and bring it 
under Rules, Lews above-mention'd making it unlaw- 
ful to engage in a Duel, unleſs in theſe four Caſes 
following, it, The Crime to be rged muſt be Capital. 
2ly, That the Truth of the Fatt was beyond queſtion. 
3dly, That the Perſon Impeach'd was publickly Scan- 
dalous for ir. And 4thly, Thar the Charge could not be 
otherwiſe prov'd by legal Teftimony, The Reader 
may ſee more of this matter in du Freſues Gloſſary, 
where, beſides his mentioning ſeveral Authors, who: 
treat profeſſedly concerning the Laws . 
of Duelling, he cites the Edicts of Philip the Fair o 
France, from a Manuſcript Copy, much better than 
thoſe printed, in which the Deſign, Circumſtances 
and Ceremonies of Duelling, are reported at large. 
* Specul. Saxon. Lib, Act. 631 Statut. S. Ludov. lib .t. 
cap. 8. Stabilimenta ejuſdem, lib; 1. cap. 71. & 140. 
Arreſtum, 22 Ful. 1422. - e 
In England twas likewiſe Cuſtomary, to Try a 
Cauſe ar the Swords point; and with us, the Form or 
Manner of Duelling is of two ſorts, one is Settled 


and Adjuſted in the Martial Court, and rhe other be- 


fore the Judges ar Common Law. In the Martials- 
Court they fight at Sharps, but with Foins or Wea-- 
pons rebared in the other. The firſt way, cutting of 

hroars is the conſequence, but in the other, rhey 
conrend only for Right and Victory; however, both 
of them are manag'd with a great deal of Form and 
ny Now to preſerve the Memory of this 
ancient Practice, it may not be imptoper to give an 
Inſtance of both theſe kinds of Duelling. The Hiſto- 
ry of Duelling in the Marſhals-Court, ſhall be taken 
from a Book drawn up in t e Reign of King Richard H. 
by Thomas Duke of Gloceſter. It begins thus: 


To his Moſt Excellent atid Moſt Potent Liege 
Lord, Richard, by the Grace of God, mou | 
of England and France, Loid of Hleland, an 


Duke of Aquitain. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs; 
OUR Liege Subject, Thomas Duke of Gloceſter; 

* takes the liberty ro acquaint your Highneſs, 
that ſince there has been a great many Duels fought 
within the Lifts, in. your Kingdom of England, in 
rhe preſence of my Reverend. Lord and Father your 
Grandfather, (on whoſe Soul the Lord have: Mercy) 
and likewiſe in your Highneſs's Reign and Preſence; 
not to mention a great many more ancient Inſtances; 
and that ſeveral Perſons, as Expeffence ſhews, have 
found great benefit by this 'Expedient. And fince 


which was uſually within forty days. The Weapons no Martial Undertaking is more honourable than 
of the Duellers, if they foughr on foot, were Sword| this way of Diſpute, the Cognizance and Regula- 
and Shield; but if on Horſeback, the Parties and their] tion of which belonging: to your Majeſty, to the In- 
Horſes were arm d. Cap-a-Pe. If a Gentleman was tent that the Combat may be fairly manag d: And 
Impeach'd of any Capital Crime by a Villain, or In- ſince there are great diverfity of Methods, Orders 
terjor Perſon, the Gentleman had his Choice to fight | and Cuſtoms, concerning this Matter, both in your 
on Horſeback if he pleas d: And on the other fide; | Majeſties Kingdom and elſewhere, which C | 
if a Villain was challeng'd by a Gentleman, the Gen- and Laws of Duelling have not hitherto: been ſer. 
tleman had the liberty to fight on foor. The Age in down in Writing: For theſe reaſons, that your 
which a Man might be oblig d ro fight a Duel, was Majeſty and your Succeſſors may with the greater 
Twenty One and upwards, according to the Proviſions | Eaſe do Juſtice both to your Liege Subjects and to 

uy. that Cate made by Lews IX. King of France. | Foreigners, who are willing to end their Differences 
Women, Men above 60, Sick Perſons, the Clergy |by Combat before your Majeſty, I your Majeſties 

and Monks, were excus d from the 3 of Du- Liege Subject and Conſtable, rake the liberty to 
elling, tho” the latter had ſometimes their Champions | preſent your Majeſty with this Book concerning 
that appear d for them. The Penalty of thoſe that the Laws and Management of Duels, not chat I 
yielded in the Duel, was either loſs of Member, De- think ir perfect- and without faults, being conſcious 
8 or Hanging, according to the quality of the chat it may eafily be mended ; and 


erefore I 
rime. There were ſeveral Caſes in which it was not humbly beſeech you Noble — that your 
wy ro fight a Duel; for which, ſee du Freſne. Grace would pleaſe to peruſe rhis-Book, and correct 


bis unaccountable Cuſtom of purting an end to Gon-| it, either by adding or 


* 


taking away, as your Ma- 
Fx "= 


jeſty ſhall think fir, taking the Opin 


have the beſt Skill in Militacy Matters. . 1 
derbi, The Declaration, Bill. or Libel of the Ap- 


nen, ey Mee . 
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of thoſe Noblemen and Knights, woſt remarkable 
for Prudence and Bravery, and who ate ſuppos d to 


lant or Plaintiff, and Defendant, mall be plead- 
ay before the Conſtable or Marſhal in their Courts; 


Then be is to bring hidp before the King, and after- 

wards n hun 5150 le. Tons till che Defendant 
. The fame Ceremony is to be paſt upon the 
Defendant, excepting that he is to be brought in at the 
Weſtern Gate of the Liſts. e e 

e Conſtable's Clerk ſhall enter the Appearance of 
the Challenger, che hour he came, and that he walk d 
on foot into rhe Liſts. He is likewiſe to Regiſter his 


and when they camot make out the Canſe for want Harneſs or Armour 1 Weapons he was far- 
VI camot mah C 10 


of ſefficient Evidence, ſo that there ſeems a necetlity 
of ending it by blows; in this Cafe the Conſtable is 


Impower d to Avthorize a Duel, as being the ub 1 
8 Deputy of God and the King. The Duel 


being Order'd by the Conſtable, he is oblig'd, by. 
his Office, to appoint Time and Place, but ſo, as 
not to fix it ſooner than forty days after rhe Order, 
unleſs by the conſent of the Challenger and De- 
fendant. FFF DMN 
After rhis, the Conſtable is to appoint chem their 
FI-apons, (viz.) A long Sword, a thort Sword, and. 
a Dagger. And here, the Challenger and Defen- 
dant are to give ſufficiear Security, that tlie) will 
appear at the Day affign'd ; the Challenger to ſpend 
his whole ftrength upon the Defendant, and the 
Defendant to do his beſt againſt the other. For 
this purpoſe, the Challenger has the Day and Hour 
ſet him to make good his Prove, and is oblig d to be 


firſt in the Liſts, to diſcharge his Bail. In the mean 


time, both of chem are oblig d not ro moleft, dam- 
nify, nor inſult each other, either by themſelves, or 


by any other of their Friends or Party. The Placeor |* 


Field muſt be aſſign d by the King, and the ists, 
that is, the Rails or Encloſure, ſer up and fixt by the, 
Conſtable. And here care muſt be taken that the 
length of the Liſts be ſixty Paces, and forty in breadth. 
That they are ſtrong and well fixr. That the Ground 
be firm, hard and even, without any great Stones in t. 
They are likewiſe to have one Gate on the Eaſt - ſide, 


and another on the Weſt: That the Rails be ſab- 


ſtantial and ſtrong, and ſeven foot high, or better. 
We are likewiſe to take notice, that the principal 


Lifts are to be ſurrounded with others, call d faux 


Liſts, or falſe Liſts, where ihe Conſtables and Mar- 


ſhals Servants, and Serjcants at Arms, are to be plan- 


ted, to prevent all tumult and diſturbances, contrary 
to the Rules and Proclamations of the Court: Any 
diſturbances, I ſay, contrary to the reſpect due to the 
King's Majeſty, or to the Laws of 5 for 
OR purpoſe, theſe Servants are to be Arm'd at all 

Olnts. | 2 „ 

The Conſtable may have as many of theſe Servants 
as he pleaſes, but the Me Rn, 2 70 no more than 
thoſe appointed him by the ConſtableQ. | 

The King's Serjeants at Arms, are to have the charge 


of the Gares of the Liſt; and if any body is to be 


Arreſted, they are to ſeize him by the Conſtable or 
Marſhal's Order. "vs EE 
Udon the day of the Combat, the King is ſeated 


on his Throne, er upon a Scaffold ; ar the lowelt Step 
of which, there _ be a place for the Conſtable and 


Marſhal. who are oblig d to be preſent. 
Then khe Bail of the Challenger and Defendant ſhall 
be call'd upon, to enter che Liſts before the King, and 


— into the Court as Prifoners, all the Plaintiff 
and Def! 


endant appear within the Lifts, and take their 
reſpe&ive Oarhs. 755 „„ a 

When che Plaintiff or Appellant comes: upon: rhe 
Spat, ro make good his Challenge, he ſhall walk or 
ride to the Eaſtern Gate of the Liſts, appointed with 
ſuch Weapons as the Court has aſſign d him, where 
he is to ſtay till inrroduc'd by the Conſtable. Things 
being thus forward, the - Conſtable and Marſhal are 
to go to the Gate above-mention'd, and then che Con- 


| ſable is to ask him, who he is char comes Arm d to 


the Gates of the Liſts? What's his Na and his 
Buſineſs? To this, the Challenger anſwers, I am A. de 
K. the Appellant, and come hither, Oc. to perform, 
Se. Then the Conſtable ſhall lift up his Beaver (or, 


as the old Manuſcript has it, the Viſier of his Baſinet) 


that he may Tee his face perfectly, and be certain he 
18 the Plaintiff; and being ſatisfy d, thall order the 


niſh'd with; what 
be 
Fi 


| viſions, and other neceſſaries, 
cought along with him. And the fame method 
be xd with the Defendant. | 9 
Ihe Conſtable ſhall likewiſe take care, that no Per- 
ſon belonging to che Challenger, or the Defendant, 
brings in more Weapons or Proviſions than the Court 
˙2 ro mn #) 2 | 
And if it happens that the Defendant does not make 
his Appearance at the preciſe time aſſign d by the 
Court, the Conſtable ſhall Order che Marſhal to have 
him. ſummon d at the four corners of the Liſts, in the 
manner following: O Tes, O Tes, © Yes, C. of B. De- 
fendant, make your Apprarance to do your Office, and 
diſcharge your Bail, which you have undertaken to perform 
thy day before the King, the Conſtable and Marſhal, in 
your own Defence, againſt the Charge which A. of B. ba: 
brought in againſt you. 2g | | 
And if he does not appear exactly at rhe hour, he 
is to be ſummen'd a ſecond time in the ſame manner, 
the Cryer adding in the end of the Summons, Come, 
the day ſlips away apace : And if he does not appear 
then, he muſt be ſummon'd a third time, which muſt 


be done between the hours of Nine and Three a Clock, 
in the manner above-mention'd ; only this laſt time 
the Cryer muſt ſay, The day ſlips away apace, and t 
juſt upon the ſtroke of Three, make yeur Appearance there- 
fore 7 the hour of Three aforeſaid, and no later, at your 
peril. 


Now, tho' the Conſtable preſcribes the Defendant 
his exact time, yet, if he ſays till full Three, or rather 
[ay they cannot give Judgment againſt him, whether 
s charg d with High-Treaſon or not; but the Caſe 
is otherwiſe with the Challenger, who is oblig'd to 
yu exactly at the time ſet him by che Court; nei- 
ther will the Impeachment of High- Treaſon, or any 
other pretence, be admitted as an Excuſe. 
The. Challenger and Defendant being enter d into 
the Liſts, with their Armor, Weapons, Proviſions 
and Friends, according ro the Appointment of the 
Court, the Conſtable is ro ask the King, whether he 
pleaſe ro aflign any Lords or Knights for the remain- 
ing Ceremony D Or whether his Royal Pleaſure is, 
that the Parties ſhould take their Oath before his Ma- 
jeſty, or before the Conſtable and Marſhal 2 
The Challenger and Defendant muft likewiſe be 
ſearch'd by the Conſtable and Marſhal, ro examine 
whether they have none bur lawful Meapcrs about 
them; and if any ſuch are found upon them, they muſt 
be taken away, for neither Reaſon, good Faith, nor 
the Law of Arms, will endure any foul play or trick- 
ing in a buſineſs of this nature. And here we are to 
underſtand, chat the Challenger and Defendant may 
make uſe of as good Defenſive Arms as they can. 
Then the Challenger, with his Friends, ſnall be calld 
firſt by the Conſtable, and then by the Marſha), to 
take his Oath. And here the Conſtable ſhall Interro- 
gate him, If he has any farther Proteſtation to make, 
and that he would deliver it fully in Writing, for, 
after this time, it will not be in his power to make any 
more Proteſtations. | | 
The Conſtable's Clerk being ready, ſhall produce a 
Miſſal open, and then the Conſtable ſhall Order the 
faid Clerk to read the Challenger's Bill or Libel aloud, 
from the beginning to the end. When the Bill is read 
over, the Conſtable ſhall ſay to the Challenger, Ibu 
A. f K. are well apprix d of thu Bill, and Security, 
which you have given unto the Court, Put your Right 
Hand here upon thu Holy Book, and Swear as follows: 
Vu A. of K. Thy Bill of yours is a true Bill, in all 
Clauſes and Points, from the beginning to the end, and 
that it is your Defign and Intention to male good the Con- 
tent f it againſiC.of B. So help you God, and the 


Hate of the Liſts to be open d, and bring him in witch] Contents of this Bock. | | : 
—— Weapons, — ys. other lawful! The Oath being thus taken, he ſhall be convey'd-to 
conveniences, together with ſome of his Friends. | 

A 8 ba ; 


his place; and then the Conſtable ſhall Order the 
2 1 - 5 Marſhel 
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— — "= r rome or age woman: cos PRE 
{arſhal to call in rhe Defendant, where the ſame 
ings, ares mutands, ſhall be repeated. 
The Conſtable ſhall Order the Marſhal to call in the 

Appellant once more, and then cauſing him to lay his 

Hand upon the Miſſa! above-mention'd, ſhall ſay, 

A. of B. You make Oath, , that you neither have, nor will 

have, any thing br things (Mo Poynte ne Poyrites ) about 

yon, or upon your Body, excepting thoſe allow'd you by the 

Court, (viz.) 4 long Sword, 2 Thor Sword and a Dagger: 


Neither will you make uſe of any Means or Aſſiſtances ex- 


traordinary, nor carry any Magical Stone, Plant, (Stone 
of Vertue ne Herb of Vertue) Charm, Myſtical Experi- 
ment, or Character, nor any other ſort of Magical bufineſs, 
about you, or for you, by which you expeft Gow a more 
eafie Conqueſt of your Adverſary, C. of B. who # this day 
to enter the Liſts in his Defence againſt you. Dou likewiſe 
Swear, that jon place your Confidence in no other thing ex- 


| cepting God, your own Limbs, and the Fuſtice of your Cauſe. 


So help you God, and the Contents of this Book, This 
Oath being thus taken, he is to be carry d back to his 
place, and” then the ſame Solemnity is to paſs upon 
the Defendant. | | 3 
The Oaths being over, and the Servants and Friends 
of che Combararits remov'd from them, the Conſtable 
ſhall Order the Marſhal to call for the Challenger and 
Defendant, whe, being brought out of their reſpective 
Tents, ſhall be under Guard of the Conſtable's and 
Marſhal's Servants, and the Conſtable ſhall ſpeak to 
both of them as follows: -You A. of R. the Appellant, 
ſhall take C. of B- the Defendant by the Right Hand, and 
fo ſhall you him interchangeably. And here we charge 
each of you, and both of you, in the King's Name, and 
at the peril of lofing your yes os if either of you fail in the 
Circumſtances enjoyn'd; We charge you, T ſay, that nei- 
ther of you be ſo ſpiteful as to do each other any miſchief, 


prejudice or damage; by any unfair thruſting, or ot her- 


wiſe, in ſhaking of Hands. 7 

This Order being pronounc'd, the Conſtable ſhall 

bid rhem rake each othet by rhe Right Hand, . 

their Left upon the Miſſal, and ſhall fay to the Chal- 

lenger, You A. F K. Appellant, make Oath, by the Si 
good Faith, which you put in your Adverſaries Hand 
. of B. the Defendant, and by all the Holy Contents 


Conſtable and Marſhal, as near the Liſts as conbem̃⸗ 


ently may be, and ſo that they may ſee what paſſes, 
and be ready to execute their Office. Rhee, * 
The Challenger being guarded in one place by the 


Conſtable and Marſhal's Order, and the Defendant 
likewiſe in another, and both of them prepar'd and 
arm'd by their Attendants and Keepers, the Marſhal 
ſtanding by one of them, and the Conſtable's Deputy 
E the other. The Conſtable himſelf being in his 
place with the King, and the Combatants ready, as 
was ſaid, to encounter each other, the Conſtable ſhall 
* with an audible voice, Laiſſez les Aller, 
Leſſiez les Aler) that is, Let them fall on. And then 
pauſing a while, Laiſſex les Aller. And then making 
another little pauſe, Laiſſez les Aller & faire leur avoir 


au nom de Dieu, Let them take their Liberty, and do their 
Duty, in God's Name. 2 "IF 


This being pronounc'd aloud, every body is to 


ſand off from the Combarants, chat they may charge 
each other, and do what they have a mind to. And 
now, neither the Challenger or Defendanr are allow'd 
to eat or drink any thing without the King's Leave, 


under the penalty of che Court, unleſs they do it by 
2 ö 


joynt c 


The Combatants being thus engag d, the Conſtable 


is oblig d to obſerve the 4 7 with all the niceneſs 
and care imaginable; for if the King has a mind the 


Challenger and Defendant ſhould be parted, to reſt, 


or make a halt, for any reaſon whatſoever, the Con- 
ſtable is to take notice in what condition they are par- 
ted, that they may be return d again to the ſame ſtare, 

ſture and circumſtances, in every particular, if the 

ing has a mind they ſhould fight again. The Con- 
ſtable is likewiſe oblig d to liſten and look with all 
poſſible exactneſs, and obſerve whether either of them 
mentions yielding, or any thing elſe material, for to 
him only it belongs to give in evidence, and to record 
the manner of the Combat, and no other. 5 

If the Duel is fought upon an Impeachment of 
High- Treaſon, the Party beaten muſt, by the Con- 


gu ſtable's Order, be diſarm d within the Liſts; a corner 


of which muſt have a Gap made in them, through 
which he is ro be dragg'd our by Horſes from t 


which you touch with your Left Hand, that this day, before] place where he was diſarm d, to the 


| place of Execu- 
Sun-ſetz you will do your utmoſt, according to the beſt of | tion, to be there Beheaded, or Hang d, according to 


your Strength and Skill, to make good your Impeachment | the Cuſtom 


againſt C. of B. your A verſary, to force him to yield and 
recant, (creant to cry or ſpeak) or elſe to kill him out- 
right before you go out of the Liſts, within the time allot- 
ted you by the Court, upon the Faith of an honeſt Man, 


and as God ſhall. help you, and by the Contents of this 


CY 


mut andis. 


Book. The Defendant takes the ſame Oath, muratis 
Then the Conftable ſhall Order the, Marſhal 

make Proclamation at the four corners of the Lifts, in 
this manner: O Nes, O Nes, O N, we charge and com- 


mand, in the Name of the King's Conſtable and Marſhal, 
that no Perſon of any Quality, Rank, Condition or 7 
0. 


Great or Small, Native or Foreigner whatſoever, 
bardy as to preſume to come within four foot of the Liſts, 


nor to ſpeak, ſhout, nod, nor make any fon. noiſe, or 
t 


bund, 3 either of the Parties, A. of B. ehe Challen- 
ger, or C. of B. the Defendant, may have any war 4 


| aging each other, under the penalty of forfeiting Life, 
Limb, e ah > 


and Goods, at the King's pleaſure. 15 
After this, the Conſtable and Marſhal ſhall remove 


all People out of the Litts, 3 rwo Knights 
their Depuries, who, as the Old Engi 


'nghſb expreſſes it, 
ſhall be Arm d upon their Bodies, or Cap-a- Pee; but 


then they are to carry in no Knife, Sword, or other 
| How which the Appellant or Defendant ma 
ſnatch fro 


m them, and make uſe of, bur the ſaid De- 
puties of the Conſtable or Marſhal thall each of them 


Have a Pike, without a Head, to part the Combatants, 


if the King ſhall ſo Order it, either to give them 


breath, or for any other reaſon as his Highneſs ſhall 


think fir. 


And here it is to be obſerwd, That if either Meat, 


Drink, or any other lawful conveniency, are to be 


given to the Challenger or Defendant, after their 
Friends and Servants are remov'd, the furniſhing theſe 
things chen belongs to the Heralds, who are likewiſe 
to make Proclamãtion in Court; which Heralds and | 
 Pourſevants 


ſhall have a place aſſign d them by the 


of the Courr. This part belongs to the 
Marſhal, whoſe buſineſs ir is ro nſpe& the Matter, 
and Order the Execution; to walk, ride, and be al- 
ways about the guilry Perſon, till the Execution is 
over, and all the circumſtances of Infamy and Puniſh- 
ment have paſs d either upon the Challenger or 


fendant, for Reaſon, Equity, and the I aws of Arn 


require that the Challenger ſhould ſuffer the ſame wn 
—— with the Defendant, if he happens 6 de 
beaten or yield. * 5 

But if the King has a mind to take up the Quarrel, 
and make them Friends, net permitting them to fight 
any longer, the Conſtable ſhall take hold of one of 
them, and the Marſhal of r other, and bring them be- 
fore the King, and at his Highneſs s Order, the Con- 
ſtable or Matſhal ſhall conduct them to ane fide of 
the Liſts, 2 with the ſame Armour and Wea- 
pons they had when the King undertook to rake 
the Quarrel ; and in this condition, they ſhall 
through the Gare of the Liſts, being exactly even 
with one another, ſo that . neither of them ſhall be 
the leaft ſtep before. For when rhe King undertakes 
to put an end to the Controverſy, ir would not be ho- 
nourable nor fair, that one of them ſhould be treated 


worſe than the other. Now, as very Old Men ge- 


y | port the Cuſtom, tis a fort of Diſhonour to go firſt 


out of the Lifts, in rhe Caſe of High-Treaſon, or in 
any other. | 


he Peyntes and Armour broken, are, as the Old 
Engliſh calls it, the Heralds Fees : And likewiſe, what- 
ever the Challenger or Defendant fnarches, or letz 
go, after they are enter d the Lifts ; and ſo are all the 


Weapons and Armour of the yanquiſhed, whether 
Challenger or Defendant. | 


The Liſts and Rails, which they call the Bars, and 


the Poſts, belong ro the Marſhal. * Spelman Glef. 


Archeol, tl | 
DUEL : For the Trying a Title of Lands under 


che direction of the. Courts of Weſtminſter-Hall. 


Iia In 


8. 1 


this, Paramore produces one George Thorn {or his Cham- 
"pF well le of | the Serjeants, of Counſel for Paramore, deſires their 


ner, each fide of the Square being one and twenty 


belonging to che Court. The other three ſides were | 
filFd with Benches and Seats fox. SpeGarors,. m 11 Ale 


was dreſs'd in Silk Scarlet, Doublet and * 


Law like wiſe ſtandip i in their places, and ar vin 


duc d by Sir Jerome 2 (who carry'd his Truncheon) 


* 


4 "US 
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2 N * . 
- a 


DUM 


ths® 


caſt upon a Duel, or upon the. Inqueſt and Oath o 
od and lawful Men, call'd an Afſize- _thel 
Methods of purſuing one's Right, are unuſual at this 
time o th day, bur eſpecially chat of Dueling ; o 
ever, it happen'd to be reviv'd in the manner follow- 
ing, in the 1 3th Year of Queen Elizabeth, in Trinity. 
Ie m, at which the Lawyers were very much ttoubled 
and concern d. | 1 13 
Simon Low and John Rime, took out a Wrir ſt 
Thomas Paramore, for a Mannour, and ſome Lan- 
lying in the Iſle of Harry, near the Ile of Sheppey, in 
the County of Kent. Paramere offer d to defend his 
Title by Duel, to which the Plaintiffs a reed: Upon 


pion, a ſtrong well-ſet Fellow, before the Judges 
the Common -Pleas in Weſtminſter-Hall, The Plaintiffs 
producing one Henry Nailer, a N alter not ſo 
tall as the other, but a very nimble Fellow. Thorn, by 
way of Challenge, throws down an Iron Gauntlet, 
which Nai ſer immediately took py in roken of his ac- 
cepring the Due : Upon rhis, bot of them gave in 
Bail, and made Oath, that upon the next Moy 9, pf 
Craſtinum Trinititis, they would fight the Duel in 
Tuttle-Fields. In the mean time, by her Majeſties Or- 
der, who was not willing they ſhould cut one anothers 
Throats, the Controverſy was taken up, the Agree- 
ment being made that Paramore ſhould remain poſ- 
ſeſs d of all the Lands in diſpute, the Plaintiff's recei- 
ving the conſideration of a certain Sum of Money, 
Now, that Paramore's Title might not receive any pre- 
judice, 'rwas thought fit to carry on all the Solemairy 
of rhe Duel, and that the Bail, who were bound to 
produce the Champions, ſhovld appear according to 
Cuſtom; and that the Plainriff's being call d in ar laſt, 
ſhould make a default, and be Nonſuiced for not ap- 
Pearing. 2 5 | | 
_ Againſt the day affign'd for the Combat, there was 
a little Square rail'd in, in Turele- Fields near YVeſtmin- 


Yards in length; The Bars were double, as in the 
Caſe above - mertion d, the better to keep in the 'Chatn- 
pions, and keep out the Croud. Upon the Weſt-ſide, 
there was a Scaffold erected with a Bench, like chat 
in the Courts in Meſtiminſter-Hall, anfl ornamented in 
the ſame manner, to receive the Judges, and others 


: 


. ie Cavſe is either ming up to the Bar, he makes a third Bow, having 
In a it F Right, rhe Iſſue of the Cauſe 58 f his Shield held over hit a Having 
le 


| s Head by a Perſon behind hin 
nd thus beipg ready for the Encounter, he is 01. 
der d by the Court to ſtand by on the Right Hand. 
This being done, George The 's Bail are call d for 
and Order d to bring him imo Court; upon this, Sir 
Henry Cheney entering the Lifts on the Right fide, with 
the Cetemony above-mention'd, and leading the ſaid 
George about the Ring, brings him to the Bar, where 
he is Order d by the Court ro ftand by on the Left 
Hand: Then the Cryer, after Silence in the Court, 
charges that no Petſon ſhould enter the Liſts without 
Leave, as if the n were juſt going to fight. 
Then the Plaintiffs are ſummon d in, and not appear- 
ing upon the laſt and peremptory Summons, one of 


default may be recorded: which being done, the 
Chief Juſtice, giving an account of the liſtory — 
progreſs of the Cauſe, declares the Plaintiffs to have 
fall d in their Appearance, and therefore gives the 
Land to Paramore; and ſo diſcharging the Cham- 
pions and Bail, Orders , Nailer to return Thorn his 
auntlet. * Spelman Gleſſ. Archæol. See Bratton 
Lib, 6577 2. Cap. 21. Fol. 14414. 4 
"DUGLOSSE & DUGLOSO i Long) 
a Polander, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Leopold or 
Luvow, liv'd in the XVth Century. ing Caſimir II. 
tho he had formerly us'd him ruggedly, underſtood 
his wortb, and employ'd him in n 
He likewiſe gave dim the Education of his Children, 
and procur'd him the Biſhoprick of Leopold in 1465. 
Dugloſſe wrote three Tracts of the Life of St. Stanilaw,, 
Martyr and owe, which Suriws has abridg'd in the 
third Volume of his Lives of the Saints, upon the 8th 
of May. He. likewiſe wrote a Hiſtory of Poland, car- 
ry'd on to the Year 480, in which be died. This Book 
is in Manuſcript, in the Library of the Fathers of the 
Oratory of Vallicelli at eme. Cardinal Baronius is fo 
frank, as to own that he had read this Hitory, and 
made uſe of it. Ænea Sylviu, afterwards Pope Pigs II 
and ſeveral other Authots, give Duglaſſe a great Cha 
racter. Pius II. ad Sbign, Card, 


fy | Card. - Cromer, lib. 29. 
Herbert de Foſſten Pref. Comp. Hiſt. Polon. Spondan. Al. C. 
1467; N. 6. 1480. N.$.&c. _ 5 
DULSINIUM or DOLSIGNO, 2 good 
Port Town with a Caſtle, firuate on the Gulph of Ve- 
nice, thirty Miles South weſt from Scuzari, and forty 


like a Play-Houſe. At the back of the Judges Bench, 
there were two Tents ſet up, one for Nuiler, and ano- 
ther for IT . The day they were to fight, Nailer 


with 2 Sattin Cap, Feathers, and Saſh of the ſame 
colour; and having Trumpets and Drums before him, 
walk d the Streets of London in a very Martial and En 
terpriaing manner. Thorn 's Gauntlet was carry d be- 
fore him upon a Sword's point; one of the Queen 
Guard likewiſe carrying a Truncheon, of about an E 
long, tipt with Horn, with which he was to -fight. 
_ was 3 . d amo 
the Equipage. In this formidable fighting Figure, 
goes into "Turele-Elelds, being 'recerv'd by Sir Jerom 
Bowes, Knight, and convey d to his Tent, Thorn 
before plac d in his Tent by Sir Henry Chene gx. 
About Ten a Clock, the Court of Common-Ploas 
Adjourn'd from Weſtminſter-Hall to the new 'Mareia(s 
Bench, with the uſual Ceremony, the Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the Common · Pleas, and the reſt of the Judges, 
ſearing themſelves upon that Bench ; the Serſeants at 


in their Scarlet and Habits. The Cryer, after havi 
cry d three times Silence in the Court, calls for th 
Plainciffs,-who not appearing, the Bail of Henry Nailer 
are ſummon d, and order d to produce Henry afore- 
ſaid, the Plaimiffs Champion. Then, upon the 
Left Hand of the judges Bench, Nailer enters the 
Lifts, Bare-Legg d from the Knee dommwardi, and Bare- 
ſeaded, (as the Chief Juſtice er, who then ſat upon 
che Bench, words it.) In this manner he was intro- 


and led him by the fides of the Rails, till he came 


over-againſt the Judges; and here he made his Ho- 
nours, and walk d up ſoftly towards the middle, 


ehe all his Books for che ule of the Dioceſs, wich. a 


iy bold Enterprizing et who by bis Liberaliy 


"RH POR TS REC | 
DULV 110 N, a Market- Town in the South- 
weſt Parts of Somerſeeſhire, bordering upon Devon- 
ſhire. It lies in Milliton Hundred, and is diſtant fron 

London a hundred thirty fix Miles. 1 
DUMBLAINE, a handſome, tho not large, 
Town in Scotland, on the River Alan, and in che 
Ste wartry of Strat heru. The Ruins of ihe Biſhops and 
Canons Houſes are till to be ſeen.;. and part of the 
Church, a very noble Structure, is entire. The maſt 
conſiderable Benefactor was Robert Leighton, Biſhop 
there, a Perſon of a very exemplary Lite. This Pre- 


conſiderable Sum of Money ſor building a Library: 
0 his Sifter'sSon ſettled a Sallary upon che Library- 
eepeTr. r 3 i Fee e wen 
DUFERIS E, a conſiderable Ton in Niddiſdale 
in Scotland, ſiruate near che Mouth of, the Neth z the 
Streets are large, and che Church add Catle ſtately. 
The Tide comes up ro the Town, and makes a. Har- 
bour. It has an Exchange for the convenience of Mer- 
chants. Here is likewife a fine Bridge of nine Arches. 
DUMNORIX, a Ca of Qu ity, and of a ve- 


rew very popular in his Country. He grew very 
— Farming che Revenues of the Publick, which 
he took at what Rates he pleas d, becauſe no body 
durſt outbid him. Now the Helvetians, being deny d 
by Julius Ceſar the liberty of marching through t 
Reman Territories in Gnul, apply d themſelves to this 
Lord, who, being glad to oblige them, procur d them 
paſſage through the Country of the Sequaui, for which 
the Remans would have Try d him for Treaſon, if his 
Brother Divitiacus, who had a F< Intereſt, with 
Ceſar, had N in his bebalf. This Dumnoriæ 
had @ Project of making himſelf Sovereign of his 


where he made another Reverence. And chen co- 
1 


Country, but wanted an opportunity, becauſe of the 
N Expedition 
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Rapeabsel ng O e — deset 46. Tauben af — The f 
225 the Gaul iſo {mn n _ of the Bacon at Hunmom, e G28 
He would 1 ys os himſdf, but *ewas to |cordin the Cuſtody, of Sir Richard Sr George, form 


ſe, for dr. hig Flor, and was afraid Ng at Arms, Cari 
he might fe bir bud in his abſence, Bergen . 


jection to the: Remane ; but this Kemonſtrance = — — Ams to the 


perceiving. — not-get- Loave to ſtay behind, | wang 
warch'd'his: oppantuniry,, and when.uhe- ts 1 0 N £11 ow Pei FA ANT | - 
2 of great conſe i _ kim 
N i Sing: © - — ES Obert Fitz Walter; 
he ſtood upon his Defence, er t, he mſelf in his latter days to P nd 
= born Fees, de — his . no cevs of Kan —4 great: | 
Ran 1 ir Punamnder Schon. See which one Jugs, moſt 15 an D Re 


the ANG were Enbagked, he march d mw 
lon "Y 
km kk; eee birch: cho Mlawd:6f-by ge . ved of King Henry, jor” of Bin 
the Romans fall upon him, and kill him upon che Spot. tality, any e 
ALF fo 8 0 in her kind, 


with a Body of tdorſe, Can, looking upon this De 

made che leaſi raſiſtance. When they, came e as allo of all t Realm, 1 
* Cæſar. Bell, Gall. Lib. 8. Hilo on, (in Latin Prioratum) 

| 2 in ache XVIIch Century, was — — 


to Thomas Gibbons, Mheelwrighr, of Eg, Seed in on aroſe a ad bu 0: and inſtitu- 
the ſame County. This Perſon was remarkable for ted either by him, 0}: ſome other of $S 
| almoſt all ſort of Vice and Immoraliey, ſuch _— Suücceſſazs, Which is vertty'd by {he 


„Lying, Drunkenneſs, Stealing, Sc. Amongſt 
— ae Diſorder, he ar 2 ſtole 2 Bible, ugh 20verb 02. Da fn, ( viz,) 


a pents him not o "his M ag ©, ber 
with which being charg'd, ' he-deny'd the Fact with a 2 
rear deal of Pailion, wiſhing be Hands might rot off [Coping or wake, & ina Year ur 0s a 12 may 
if the thing were true. Being now grown a Man, and y £0 m and etch a Gammon 
our of his Time, he went and wrought with one > Tho-|of Bacon. It ig mo ſf i 15 ar, 17 
mas Osbourn, a Joyner of Dudley, where about a Fort- Cuſtom DEE was, gn t this 
night after his making the Tmaprecation upon himſelf, | wag deliver Sg 

nis vis Fleth began en gau black ate Wiriſta in a Circle, Triumphs "2 b y 155 the 
and at laſt his Hands becoming dead and dried; and Townſmet .cOl PI | 1 
e eee ee es e g or 1 1 19 5 
Aunftanees of of Art, and 2 — died ina moe, but hat ft ntinued until the 

time after. Mr. Ilingſworth's Narrative of this Judg- | Diſlolutto of A ar oute, be Darts alſo 1 


Plots Natural Hiſto 5 dfbire, chap the oy 
DUNCAN (Merk) — — Wil 12205 *. con, Fe He 0 12 
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the Body Copter by the: — of Mechaniſm and Fhet g- d Flecke 92 8 
Chymiſtry, Prinred ar Pars in 1687. * Bajle 1 an. whereof, ve, 5 — 
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 DUNCTON | or DUNCKITON, an an- berg e m hoe at 


cient Corporation in Wiltſhire upon the Avon, and 


remarkable for being the Seat of che famous eν of} 't ay 530 fi 0 PLA tin the Bn D mn 

Mr from London fixty nine Miles. I x be W 1 
DUNKEL D, a City in Scotland, at the foot of ave thus Engl ( Englt 

the Graintala n Flills in — hire. It fands upon . iN | 

River Tay, and is well enough fituared both for-Plea Þ 1 Ae 8 e 308 of Bad- 


Ture and Profit. Tis the chief Market- Toum in the bourg, near the City of N, Norwich, in the County of 
Highlands, and a Biſhop's See, tho che Cathedral lies 64 „ Noofatk Yeoman, came and requird of the Bacon 
in Rybbiſhs of Dunmaw, N the 2th day of April, in the 
DUNMOW, 2 Town: in a aa in!“ 23d Year af the Reign of King Henm VI. and * 
'Bfex ; "tis a place of great Antiquity, and probably. cordingto:Form, of the Chamer was Sworn before 
Was · the Old — Tis pleaſantly ſituated . Jolm Cana, Prior of this Place and the Cov "at 
upon a moderate Aſcent. Fuga Baynard, a Religious „ 28 alſo before a multitude of Neighbours, 


or Founded a Monaſtery here in the Lear 1111. Now Was * rd r9-ths- ſaid Richard a Flicch A 
Jeffrey Bayard, Son and Heir of Fuga, ſettled the Bacon. 


Canons inthe Church of Dunmow, with che Conſens 1 2 
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„ The two other Perſons, mention d in tl 
cord, are Stephen Samuel of Litele-Azſton, in the 
County of Eſſex, Husbandman, who going through 
the Ceremonies, had a Gammon of Bacon deliver d 
e to him upon our Lady dey, in che 7th Lear of King 


« Edward IV. As likewife had Thomas le Fuller of 
© CooſÞal, in the County of Eſſex, in the Year of Our 


« Lord 1316, being the ſecond of K. Henry VIII. 


-Þereby: it appeareth that it was-ac- 


coꝛding to a Charter, o2 Donation, gi⸗ 
ven by ſome conceited Benefaco2 to the 
Pouſe ; and tis not to be doubted, but 
that at ſuch a time, the boꝛdering Towns 
and AGilfages refo2ted, and were parta- 
kers of their Paſtimes, and laugh'd to 
Scom the Posz Man's pains. 


Th e Form of the Oath : taken at Dunmow, 
58 by | thoſe that are to have the Bacon. 


V O U ſhall Swear by Cuſtum 'of Confeſſion, = 
I HI ever you made Nuptial Tranſgreſſion, 
Be you eit ber marry'd Man or Wife, — _ 
If you bave Branls or Contentious Strife, 
Or otherwiſe, at——or at Board, 
Offended each other in Deed or Word. 

Or ſince the Pariſh Clerk ſaid Amen, 

Nu wiſh'd your ſelves unmarry d agen; 

Or in He * g Day, © 
 Repented not in Thought any way, 

Bur ue true in Ted nd Deſere, RIA 
As when ye jon Hands in ibe Choir. 

If to theſe Conditions, without all fear, 
On your own accord you will freely Swear, 
A whole Gammon of Baton you ſhall receive, 
And bear it bent with Love and good Leave; 
For tbii is our Cuſtom at Dunmow well known, 
Tbo the Pleaſure be ours, the Bacon's your oem. 


Thus 1 haveInſerted the Singt arity of this Cuſtom, 


which had it-nor been mix'd with the Solemnity of an Nobi 


Oath, might have ſerv d well enough for the Diverſion 
of Country People. Ex Collectan Domini Ricardi 
S. George Eg. Aurat. Armorum Rgu. Monaſt. Anglican, 
-DUNNINGTON, - a Market-Town in the 
South-Eaſt Parts of Lincolnſbire, in Kirten Hundred, 
from Loudon eighty four Miſes. on 
. PRs: ee MERCHE _ 
- .DUNSTAN (St) an Engliſhman, born in the 
Xth Century, in the firſt Year of King At heſſtane, 
An. 925. His Parents were Perſons of the firſt Qua- 
lity, and no leſs remarkable for their Piery than Con- 
dition, St. Dunflan was Educated in che Monaſtery 
of Glaſſenbury, his Father living in that Country. 


His Youth was very promibing, both in cee of Tis | 


Induſtry, Piety and Parts And thus having'a Repu- 
ration beyond the expectation of His Years, Athelmus, 
the Archbiſhop of Chuterbum who was his Uncle, 
ent for him; and St. Duꝝſt an being very graceful in 
his Perſon and Behaviour, as well as regular in his 
Life, rhe Archbiſhop recommended him to King Athe/- 
ſtan, acquainting the King chat St. Dunſtan was ſome- 
what related to his Majeſty, and likewiſe well quali- 
fy d'to ſerve his Majeſty at Court. © The King enter- 
taind him very willing! „pur him into conſiderable 
Poſts, and f ; 
Now tis obſerv'd, that St. Dunſtan, like Foſeph, ma- 


na gd himſelf with great Conduct, and was very Suc- 
ceſs 


| ful in whatever he undertook ; bur the King's fa- 

vour not laſting long; St. Dunſtan left the Court, ha- 
ving been Miſrepreſented to Athelſtane by ſome en- 
vious People. This ill uſage made him retire from 
the World and turn Monk. Upon the Dearh of King 


Athelſtane, his Brother Edmund came to the Crown, 


and being ſatisfy d about St. Dumſtan's worth, he ſent 


for him to Court, and made him his Chief Miniſter 


of juſtice: But afterwards, giving credit ro Miſinfor- 


* 


'd in the Re- 


1 


ja Nun, for which 
| Conſcience, confe 


[fired time for the Execution. Erhelwolf looking upon 
ſtheſe delays as trifling, turn d them out of their Br 


ve him ſeveral marks of his Eſteem. |by 


mation, diſcharg' d him; but it was not long before 

the King perceivd himſelf, and St Dunſtan, abus d, 
upon which the King was reconcil d to him, offer'd 
him his former Poſt, and granted him bis Mannor of 
Glaſſmbury, where, in a ort time, St. Dunſtan buik 
a magnificem Church, and was Abbor of the Monafte: 


ry. Upon the Death of Ziphegus —_ of Wincheſter, 
St. Dunſtan was nominated to that See by King Eldred, 
Brother to the late King Edmund, but refus'd to acc 


ir, King Edred dying, Edwin, Son of King Edmund, 
ſucceeded him. This Edwin was an unmanageable, 
licentious young Prince, for which Sr. Dunſtan us d 
frequently to reprove him, but finding his Advice ſig- 
nify d nothing, he left rhe Court, and retir d to his 
Mchaſtery. fe ive an Inſtance of this Matter: The 
King, upon his Coronation-day, Debauch d a Wo- 
man, with which, St. Dunſtan being acquainted, told 
the 5 of his fault, and threatuing Eccleſi- 
aſtical Cenſures, was rigorouſly Perſecured, and Ba- 
niſh'd into Flanders. Edgar ſucceeding his Brother 
Edwin, recall'd St. Dunſtan, who, after the Death of 


odo Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſucceeded to that See. 


Some time after, King Edgar happen d to Debauch 
Sr. Dunſian Reprimanded him ſe- 
verely. The King being rouch'd with Remorſe of 

nfes'd his fault, and was willing to 
make the Church Satisfaction; upon which, St. Bun- 
ftan put him under ſeven Years Penance, in which 
time he was oblig'd not to wear his Crown, to Faſt 
twice a Week, to give large Charity to the Poor, and 
to Found a Nunnery, Sc. All which Conditions the 
_ cheerfally'comply'd with; and when the Term 
of ſeven Years was St. Dunſtan ſer the Crown 


upon his Head at a ſolemn Appearance. St. Dunſtan 
I being a great Admirer of Celi 


-elibacy, | was willing ro 
introduce that Cuftom through che whole Province of 
Canterbury. Athelwolf, Biſhop of Wineheſte-, being 
perfectly of Sr. Dunſtan's Opinion, was earneſt with 
the Prebendaries of his Church to part with their 
Wives; they ſeem'd to make him a Promiſe, but de- 


re- 


bends; upon which immediately apply rhem- 
ſelves tothe King dor jule St. Dee * ac- 


quainted with che Marrer, faid, Their Application was 
—— 1 Upon this, the King ſummons all the 
Jobility to ¶incheſter, to Try che Cauſe, himſelf and 
his Queen being likewiſe preſent. And here the 
Plaintiffs pleadiog ſtrongly for themſelves, Sr. Dunſtan 
Argued on the other fide, and prerended ro weaken 
their Suggeſtions : At laft, as the Hiſtorian goes on, 
the Clergy defir'd St. D 
and reſtore them ro their 


fices, promiſing to ſub- 


mit to the Regulations of Celibacy for the future. 


* 


St. Dunſtan retu nothing to this Requeſt, and 
there being a great Silence in the Court, in expecta- 
tion of the Archbifhop's Anſwer, immediately a Cru- 
cifix, (as Osbern and Eadmer will have it) hanging in 
the Court, decided the Matter, ſpeaking with an au- 
dible voice, Non fiat, non fiat, Fudicaſts bene, mutare- 
tn non bene. This ed Determination from 


King Ed 
cour gab Law — ſome of che > 
Kingdom, not likin getinels-ot his Diſpoſt- 
rion, and — that his Mother was a Nun be- 
fore ſhe was married, endeavour'd to Ter him aſide. 
However, St. Dunſtan being ſatisfy d of his Heredi- 
tary Right, defended his Claim, ſer the Crown upon 
his Head, and aſſiſted him all along wih his Advice : 
But this Prince was ſome few Years after diſpatch d 
his Morher-in-Law, to make way for her Son 
Etbelred. St. Dunſt an was much troubled at his man- 
ner of coming to the "Crown, but knowing him to be 
the right Heir, and that the Crown could not be ſet 
upon another's Head, without breaking chrough the 
Conſtitution, he acquieſc d, and own'd him; bur told 
him withal, that the indirect Methods which brought 
him to the Throne, would be ſeverely puniſh'd in a 
Foreign Invaſion, which would determine in rhe 
Conqueſt of the Kingdom. Sr. Dunſtan died in this 
Prince's Reign, and was bury'd in the Cathedral at 
— as appears by the Search made 185 -m 
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Coffin in Archbiſhop Warbam's time, occafion'd by 


the pretenſions of the Monks of Glaſſenbury, who gave 


out, St. Dluſtan was bury'd in their Monaſtery. D 
00% i Eadmer de Lita Nee, Anglia Sacra, 
via. LAURENTIUS. 


P" UNS TER, a MarketTown in the South welt 
Parts of Somerſetſhire, near Briſtol Channel; it lies in 
the Hundred of Cfhampfen, and is a hundred and 
thirty Miles Aiſtam from London 
DUPORT (Fames) born in the 0 bf the 
XVIIth Century, Was ucated in Cambridge, where 
ze commene d DoGor in Divinity. He was Maſter of 
Magduleu-College, and Dean of Peterborough. He was 
a conſiderable Schotar, and particularly an extraordi- 
nary Grecian, He died in 1680. His Works are, 
Gnomolegia Homeri cum duplice Paralleliſmo, viz. Ex 
F. Scriprura & Gentium Scriptoribus. Appendix Teſti- 
nonio um de Homero ex varits Authoribus, Metaphrafis 
Libri Pfalmorum, veibus Greek ac Latin. A Ttan- 
lation of the EnpliÞþ Liturgy, and Form of Ordina- 
tion, into Greek. Athen. Oxon . ; 
UR, a r from whence the 
adjacent Country is call'd Dwyow, This River is ra- 
pid, and ſwells very much with Land Floods, but is 
not good for Navigarion. It falls into the Mine near 
chaffhuſen. Hoffman. | 
x DUR ANTI (Fohn Stephen) Son of a Councellor 
of the Parliament of Tholouſe, was the King's Artorney- 
General in 1568, and afterwards Preſident of the Par- 
lament above: mention d. He wrote an excellent 
Book, De Riribus FEcclefie, of which Pope Sixtus V. 
had a great Eſteem, and got it printed at Rome. The 
Death of the Guiſes at the Meeting of the Eſtates at 
Bloiſe, made the Leaguers very troubleſome in the 
Kingdom, particularly the Populace of Tholouſe grew 
mutinous, and run to Arms. The Prefident Durant: 
appearing againſt this Inſurrection of che Mob, was 
ſei⁊ d in che Hubbub, carry d Priſoner to the Facobine 
Convent, and ſome time after Maſſacred there, for 
his reſolute adhering to the Intereſts of his Prince. 
He was murder d upon the tenth of February, in 1589. 
The Inſcription upon his Tomb is as follows: 


D. O. M. S. 
Johannes Stephanus Durantus, 
Hic Situs Sum. 
Toloſie honeſto Natus Loco, 
Primo Actor Cauſarum Nobilis: 
Deinde Patronus Fiſci, 
Poſtremo ampliſſimi Senatus 
Perrincepi us. 
( Abſit vero Invidia ) 
 Merutincogradu;, 
Steti, dum Res ſtetit Gallica, 
| Cecidi, cadente Regno, : 
niquorum conjuratione Oppreſſus. 
Ceſum luxerunt omnes boni, 

Et Civitas parum facta tranquillior 
In Auctores Nec Exemplum 
Grave S. atuit. | 

Et honorem habuit mortuo 
Quam potuit Maximum. 
Annas vixi LV. 5 
Vive plures viator & felicius morere. 
Conditus Exigua magnus Durantus in Vrna 
| Dormit Soporem ferreum. 
Secla Peremerunt hunc Ferrea, Ferreus ille eſt 
us novit iſta, nec gemit. 
Una namq; jacet Patrie decus omne, Suq; 
Et crimen Urbs, & dolor, 


* Opmar in Chron. Contin. St. Marth. in Elog. Dodt. Gal. 
1 s 


DURELL (Dr. Fobn) Son of John Durell of St. Hi- 
lary, in the Iſle of Ferſey, was born in the XVIIth Cen- 
tuty. He ftudied ſome time at Alban-Hall in Oxford, 
from whence he travell'd to Caen in Normandy, where 
he commenc'd Maſter in Arts in 1644. From Caen 

he travell d to Saumur, and proſecuted his Studies in 
Divinity under the famous Anyraldus, Divinity- 
Reader in that Univerſity. He afterwards Officiated 
in the Family of rhe Duke de 1a Force, Father to the 


Charks II. that Prince, wana 2 Rags IRE #2 
. chat Prince, upon a Petition, conſented ro 
the nk of the rok Cre 1 Lau, in which 
Divine Yervice was to be perform'd in French, accor. 

ing to the Englib Litargy, His Majefty proved fo 
one Miniſter, and tlie PRE ation being allow d ro 
take in as many more as they tho hr proper, on con- 
dition the Far ters were Preſented to the Bithop 
of London for luſtitution. Dr. Dixell, who, was prin- 
cipally Inſtrumental in fetting up chis Church, preach. 
there for ſeyeral Lears wich great Reputation. He 
was Canon of indſor, Prebendary of Durham, com- 
menc'd DoQtor in Di 1 2 in 1669; and in 1677, 
fucceedg). Dt. Ryves in 7. 55 of Pindſor. He 


was 4 Perſon immoreably fixm to. the Principles. of 


8 and adher d to N when in che moſt 
impro Seat condition, He was very much a Maſter 
of the Controverſy between the Church, and the Diſſen- 


ters, and has Juſtify'd, the Fcck/ia/tical Cauſtitations in 
Dieipline and Ceremiies, 8c. with great Learning, 
and ſtrength of AGE. FX died in 1683. Hs 
Works are, Theoremats Philoſophy Naturalis, Rationa- 
is, Morals, & Supernaturalg, quorum veritatem Tenere 
conabitur in Coll. Sfftvana... Acad, Cadomenſis, &c. The 
Liturgy of pe Chirch of England Aﬀerted, in q Sram 
on 1 Cor. 1 1. 16. twas preach'd in renck, at the fir 
opening of the Savq- Chapel for the French, July, 1661. 


A View of the Government, and Publick PYurſhip of God, 


in the Reform d Churches beyond the Seas, wherein is ſh-wd 
their Conformity and Agreement with the Church of En g- 
land as by Law Ea Sanctæ Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ 
adverſus iniqua atq; inverecundas Sechiſmaticorum Cri- 
minationes Vindicie, &c, * Scriv'ner's Actio in Schi, 
maticos Anglicanos, Lewes Du Moulin's Patronus bone 
Fidei. Athen. Oxon, | 


DURER (4lbert) born at Nuremburghin 1471, 


was one of the beſt Gravers and Painters in his time: 


He apply d himſelf moſtly ro Graving, however there 
are ſome of his Painrings at the Emperor's Palace, and 
at the Courts of other Princes, which are done with 
a great deal of Strength, Nature and Exactneſs. The 
Prints Engrav'd by him, as Vaſary obſerves, were much 


efteem'd by the Tralian Painters to Draw by. His 


St. Euſtace is one of his beſt Pieces of this kind. He 
died at Naremburgh in 


April 1528. He wrote 4 Book 


ſin his own Profeſſion, which was Tranſlated out of 
High- Duteh into Latin by Camerarius, Entitul'd, De 
 [Hmmetrie Partium in Rectis Formis Humandrum Corpo- 

rum. His other Pieces are, Inſtitutiones Geometricæ. De 
Urbibus, Arcibus & Caſtellis Condendis & Muniendis, 


De Varietate Figurarum & Flexuris Partium ac Geſtibus 


| Mn * Vaſary, Felibien, Melchior Adam, in Vi. 


tis German. Philoſoph. Bayle. | 

DUREUS (John) a Scotch Proteſtant Divine, 
born in the XVIIth Century, took a great deal of 
pains co unite the Lutherans and the Catviniſts, Ha- 


ving a ſtrong Inclination to this great Work, and nor 


without hopes of Succeſs, he acquainted his Superiors 


that he was likely to do much more Service by travel- 


the Exerciſe of his Function in a ſingle Pariſh. His 
Propoſals were agreed to by the Scorch Biſhops, who 
allow'd him to Travel to Sollicit the Accommodation 
above - mention d. He had likewiſe the Recommen- 
dation of che Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was Aſſiſted by 
the Biſhop of Nilmore, and likewiſe by Hal then Bi- 


| ſhop of Exeter, as he himſelf acknowledges in the Pre- 


face of his Prodromus. And now he began to publiſh 
his Buſineſs, and appear'd at the famqus Meeting of 
rhe n at Francfort in Germany, in the Year 
1634 ; and the ſame Year, the Churches of Tranſfl- 
vania ſent him their Opinion, and how to Proſecute 
the Matter. Afterwards, he conſulted the Divines of 


fities, Diſpatch'd away their Anſwers to his Corre- 
ſpondents, and left no Stone unturn'd to carry his 

oint; for notwithſtanding the Diſcouragements he 
met with, he did not give over the Attempt till 1674, 
when, finding by a long Experience, the impractica- 
bleneſs of the Enterprize, he chang d his Battery, and 
went another way to work, that is, he 
Expoſition upon the Revelations, which he look d up- 
on as a certain Expedient for the re- uniting of Chriſten- 
dom, At this time he enjoy d a convenient Retire- 


Princes of Turenne. At the Reftoragion of King 


N Heſſe, being very liberally furniſhd by the 
ns | Landgrave 


* 


ling upon this Defign, than cou d be expected from 


Sweden and Denmark, apply d himſelf to the Univer- 
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Lundgrave Dowager of that Country. The Year off great Sum, car] d to Vienna, and very honourably 
his Death is vncerrain, * Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. interr d there. Fulius Bellus, Laurea Auſtriaca. Pe- 
 DURS LEY, a Market-Town in Gloceſterſhire, trus Lot icbius Ref. German, I Blanc. Hiſt, d Baviere, 
upon the Borders of Wiltſhire : Ir lies in Wotton Hun- & c. | . | 
dred, drives a good Cloathing Trade, and is eighty] Dy ER (Sir James) ſecond Son of Richard Dyer 
four Miles diftant from London. of Pymaulton in Somerſetſhive, any yy his Wife, 
DIUTV AL (Heng) Count of Dampierre, and Ge- Daughter of one Waito of that County. He was 
heral of the Empire, was a Frenchman of great Norte | firſt Educated at Oxford, from whence he remov'd to 
for his Martial Bravery. In 1618, the Emperor gave | the Middle-Temple, where being eminent in the Pro- 
him the Command of ten thoufand Men to fight the feſſion of the Common Law, $8 choſen Reader of 


— — — 


Bohemim Rebels, (as they were call d) and in 1619, that Houſe in the 6th of Edw. VI. and made Serjeant 
he joyn d the Count d'Buquey, and had a ſhare in his at Law. Queen Mary Knighted him, and made him 
| Succeſſes. ' Aftetwards he diſtinguiſh'd himſelf at the a Judge; and in the beginning ard Elizabeth's 
Battel fought near the Bridge upon the Danube; Some Reign, he was preferr'd to the Station of Chief Juſtice 
time after he was ſent with his Troops ino Hungary, of the Common-Pleas, He was a Man of great Leary. 
where he made Bethlehem Gabor riſe before Langue- ing and Eminence in the Law. His Works are, Re. 
bach. And here Duval forc'd his Paſſage through a | ports, or, 4 Collection of Caſes, with divers Reſolutions 
Body of twelve hundred of the Enemy, and con- and Fudgments, given upon ſolemn Arguments, &c, in 
quer d his way into the Town, with the loſs of no the Reigns of King Henry VIII. Edward VI. Philip and 
more than thirty Men. This was his laſt Succeſs in MAY, and Queen Elizabeth. Theſe Reports were 
the Field; for being a Perſon above all N abridg d by Sir Thomas Ireland of Grays-Inn. Learned 
of Danger, as he was bringing up a Petard himſelf ro 87700 upon the Uſeful Statute of 32 Hen. VIII. chap, 1. 
the Gare of Presbowy, he was kilłd with a Musket- Of Hill, and 34 & 35 Hen. VIII. chap. 5. for the Ex- 
ſhor in 1620. The Enemy made themſelves Maſters| p/anation of that Statute, Sir James died in 1532, 
of his Body, which was afrerwards Ranfoni'd at a] Athen. Oxon; . pg 


* 


ley, in the Pariſh of Cannock, in Staffordſhire 
This Perſon was ſeen by Dr. Plott, in the lat- 
ter end of the XVIIth Century, upon the 
{core of her being remarkable for extraordinary quan- 
zities of Milk in her Breafts. This Learned Author 


F AGLE (Mar) 2 Woman living at Little Wor- 


* 


Hie habitare Deum forte aliquem intuita es? 
Immo Anima extincti ſum Diva Platonis, Olympum 
Que colo: Sed Corpus terrigenuim Attica habet. 


* Alex. ab Alex. lib. 2. cap. 2. Apollan. Argonaut, lib. l 
atteſts from his own Knowledge, chat ſhe could draw & lib. 2. Heſtod Theogon, Lucian, Dial. Prometh: 
two Quarts of Milk from her Breaſts every day, be- Strabo, lib. 13, &. | e 


Gde whar her Child ſuck d, with which ſhe could have 
made two Pounds of Butter per Week, ever ſince ſhe | | 
was brought to Bed, which was about five Months] laſt Article, that ſeveral Nations imitated Jupiter in 
when the Docter ſaw her. He reports an Inſtance of 

the like nature from Borellus, of one Mary Caron, a 
Taylor's Wife of Boulogne, who could afford Milk 
enough every day for the Nurſing of two Children, 


carrying an Eagle in their Colours. For Inſtance, The 
Perfians do ſo, as we may learn from Xenophon ; and 
the Epirots ſeem to follow them in their Cuſtom of fix- 


| ingan 7 upon the top of a Pike. The Roman, had 
and make Butter befide, which ſhe did, ar the earneſt] the ſame 


Requeſt of a certain Aporhecary, who us'd ir as a 
po Noſtrum againſt Conſumprions. * Plorr's Natu- Th 
ral Hiſtory of Staffordſhire. Borelli Hiſtor. & Obſerv. 


| Medico-Phbyſc Cent. III. Obſerv. 8 2. 


ancy, the Eagle upon their Standards was 
Repreſented with her Wings ſpread out, graf 


(ping a 
underbolt in her Talons, and in a poſture of being 


of Battle; and when they found it very hard to 
as it were divided from the reſt of the Body by an pluck it out of the 


Oblique Line, which reaches from the one Tropzek to 


the other. The Eagle riſes with Capricorn; it conſiſts when he paſs d rhe Euphrates. In ſhort, the Romans 


only of four Stars, one at che Head, one at each Wing, 
and one ar the Tail. Mythology will have it, that the 
Eagle was admitted to the honour of a Conſtellation, Temple for themſelves, as we 
as a reward of the good Service ſhe did to Jupiter, 
who being in his Infancy conceal d in a Cave for fear 


had a great Veneration for theſe Military Eagles, 
made a ſort of Gods of them, and built them a little 


Hallicarnaſſeus. Tacitus likewiſe 


his Father Saturn ſhould make a Dinner of him, was there is the Fi 


1 8 of an Eagle, with an Altar burning 
fed with Nectar by an Eagle, as Aero of Byzantium before her. The 
tells the Story, who, to give her her due, was a W 


ly upon the Sun without the ] 


great veneration the Ancients had for their Colours, is 
rhe reaſon why Soldiers think themſelves fo much ob- 


ds, and chuſe rather to loſe their Life chan their 


many of them are taken in a Barrel, to lodge 
a Church with great Solemnity, both to give thanks 
to God Almighty, and to make them a Monument of 
their Victory. The German Empire gives a double 


Aldrand relate it, was begun by Charlemagne; but rhe 
King of the Romans gives only a ſingle Eagle. Johan- 


prejudice to her] ne, Baſilius, Great Duke of Muſcovy, being willing ro 
Sight, and chat ſhe is never ſtruck by a Thunderbolt; 


which made Horace ſay, Jupiter had made her Sove- 
reign of the Birds. Apollonius, and ſome other My - 


make che World believe he was Deſcended from the 
Roman Emperors, gave a double Eagle for the Arms of 
Ruſfia ; but then there was ſome difference in the 


thological Men, report, That the Eagle was tranſlated | Bearing, for the Muſcovitick Eagle was in the poſture 


to the Sky in Memory of her carrying off Ganymedes, 
but other Authors will not allow rhis Story ; accord- 
ing ro them, the Fable runs, that twas no right Eagle the Romans 
that carry d off Ganymede, bur Fupiter transform d in- 
to an Eagle, who made a ſtoop upon him in a Wood 
near Cyzicum. From which Accident, as Strabo ob- 


of making a ſtoop, but the Roman Eagle was drawn 
and Greeks beliey'd the Souls of Kings and 


Heaven, which gave the Riſe to the Cuſtom of com- 
monly Ornamenting the Statues of their Emperors 


ſerves, the place was afterwards call'd Harpagia. But] with the Figure of an Eagle. 


the Fable apart, tis generally believ'd that Gammede 
was carryd off in a Ship call d rhe Eagle, becauſe 
that Bird was carv'd at the Stern, and that 'twas Tan- 
talus, King of Phrygia, who ſurpriz'd this Cammede 
Son of King Tros, which occafion'd a great War be- 


rwo Heads in Heraldry, but tis hard ro know the 
time when, and the reaſon why, this Cuſtom began. 
Lipſius, upon Trajan's Pillar, obſerves that there was 
the Figure of a Soldier, who bore an Eagle with two 


tween theſe two Princes, as we may learn from Pha- Heads upon his Shield; but then we are to take no- 


nocles in Euſebius and Oroſius. Some Authors, that love 


tice, that this is the only Inſtance in all Antiquity of 


io run deep into the Fable, relate that rhis Eagle had| an Eagle with two Heads. And beſides, the Learned 
Tryphon and Echidne for her Parents; chat ſhe fed upon fancy, that this Soldier's Eagle was put to ſignify 


the Heart and Liver of Prometheus upon Mount Cauca-| either that two Legions were * 
fus, and that afterwards Hercules ſhor her, as Durs of 

Samos tells the Story. Some old Authors will have it, 
chat che Soul of Plato was Tranſmigrated into the Cœ- 


a own into one, or chat 
one Legion was under che Command of two General 


Great took the Eagle with two Heads, or the Spread- 


leſtial Eagle, which ſeems to be confirm'd by the fol-] Eagle, for the Cognizance of the Empire, upon his 


lowing Epitaph rranflared from the Greek, and ſup- a s, Baſt and 
dr to be writ by che Philoſopher Speucippus, Plato's on in the Year 325. * Tr iſ no is of Opinion, that 


Nephew. 


making himſclf Maſter of both the Empires, 


77 
this Eagle had not two Heads, till after the Diviſio 


i K k 


Cur Aquila ad Tumnlum hune volitas? dic nunquid ab oftris; 


EAGLE, Military Colours. I obſerv'd in the 


ready to let it fly. This Eagle was kept in Saturns. 


| Temple, from whence they took ir when they were 
EAGLE, a Conſtellation ſo call'd, the Right | going ro make a Campagne. And thus, in time f 
Wing of which touches the Equinoctial, and the Left War, © Sor d to plant it in their Camp, and in tne 
comes pretty near the Snake; and as for the Beak, tis Field of 


ound, they look d upon t as an 
ill Omen, as ir prov'd upon the * fan ax to orale 92 


er im Diowflus ö i 
ls the Roman Eagles 
Legionary Deities : And in ſome Medals of Auguſtus, 


re are Eagles likewiſe in Trajan's = 


o- | Pillar, with Emperors cary'd to the half Length. This 
man of Learning, and had a good ftroke ar Poetry, 


Others will tell ye, chat this Preferment of the Eagle rl 
was for her of Augury, in foretelling Fupiter's|lig'd ro keep them from falli 
Victory at the Iſle of Naxos, and thar ſhe had over 
and above furniſh'd him with Arms in his Wars with 
the Titans, who had laid his Father in Irons. Upon 
this account, Jupiter was willing that this Bird ſhould 
have-the Honour of a particular Relation ro him, and, 
as a mark of his Eſteem, he never fail'd in his Expe- 
ditions to carry che Eagle in his Colours; which Cuſtom 
has been fince imitated by ſeveral Nations. Alexan- 
der ab Alexandro affirms, that the —_ can look ftrong- 


ing into the Enemy's 


Colours. And tis ſtill the Cuſtom, that when a great | 


them in 


Eagle for their Arms, which Cuſtom, as Munſter and 


with her Wings touring up to rhe Sky. In fine, both 
Princes were, at their Death, convey d by Eagles into 


The Eagle of the Reman Empire is Repreſented with 


Officers. Some Authors pretend, that Conſtantine the | 
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' Lindgrave Dowager of that Country. The Year off great Sum, carry'd to Venia, and very honourably 


his Death is uncertain. * Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
DURSLEY, a Market-Town in Gloceſterſhire, 
upon the Botders of Miliſpire: It lies in Wotton Hun- 
dred, drives a gcod Cloathing Trade, and is eighty 
four Miles diſtant from London. OE 

DITVAL (Henry) Count of Dampierre, and Ge- 
neral of the Empire, was a Frenchman of great Note 
for his Martial Bravery. In 1618, the Emperor gave 
him the Command of ten thoufand Men to fight the 
Bohemian Rebels, (as they were call'd) and in 1619, 
he joyn'd the Count d'Buquey, and had a ſhare in his 


Succeſſes. After wards he diſtinguiſh'd himſelf at the 


Bartel fought near the Bridge upòn the Danube. Some 
time after he was ſent with his Troops into Hungary, 


Body of twelve hundred of the Enemy, and con- 
quer d his way into the Town, with the loſs of no 
more than thirry Men. This was his laſt Succeſs in 


the Field; for being a Perſon above all apprehenſion 


of Danger, as he was bringing up a Petard himſelf to 
the Gare of Presboury, he was kill d with a Musket- 
ſhor in 1620. The Enemy made rhemſelves Maſters 
of his Body, which was afterwards Ranfom d at a 


interr'd there. Julius Bellus, Laurea Auſtriaca. Pe. 
trus Lotichius Ref. German, I Blanc. Hiſt, d Baviere, 


DYER (Sir James) ſecond Son of Richard Dyer 
of PPymaulton in Somerſerſpire, Eſqz by his Wife, 
Daughter of one Maiton of that County. He was 
firſt Educated at Oxford, from whence he remov d to 
the Midale-Temple, where being eminent in the Pro- 
feſſion of the Common Law, he was choſen Reader gc 


of the Common-Pleas. 
where he made Bethlehem Gabor riſe before Langue- ing and 
bach. And here Duval forc'd his Paſſage through a 


that Houſe in the 6th of Edw. VI. and made Serjeant 
at Law. Queen Mary Knighted him, and made him 
a Judge; and in the beginning of” Queen Elizaberj's 
Reign, he was preferr'd to the Station of Chief Jaffc 
on-Pleas, He was a Man of great Learn. 
Eminence in the Law. His Works are, 
ports, or, a Collection of Caſes, with divers Reſolutions 
and Fudgments, given upon ſolemn Arguments, &c, in 
the Reigns of King Henry VIII. Edward VI. Philip and 
May, and Queen Elizabeth. Theſe Reports were 
abridg d by Sir Thomas Ireland of Grays-Imn. Learned 
| Reading upon the Uſeful Statute of 32 Hen. VIE. chap. 1. 
Of Wills, and 34 & 35 Hen. VIII. chap. 5. for the Ex- 
planation of that Statute, Sir James died in 1582, 


'# Athen, Oxon; 


E. EAGLE 


AGLE (Mah) 'a Woman living ar Lietle Mor- 
ley, in the Pariſh of Cannock, in Staffordſhire. 
This Perſon was ſeen by Dr. Plort, in the lat- 


E. ter end of the XVIIth 2 upon the 


{core of her being remarkable for extraordinary quan- 


| Cur Aquila ad Tumulum hun wolitas? dic nunquid ab aftris; 


Hic habitare Deum forte aliquem intuita es? 


Immo Anima extincti ſum Diva Platonis, Ohmpum 


Que colo: Sed Corpus trrrigenum Attica habet. 


rities of Milk in her Breaſts. This Learned Author| * Alex. ab Alex. lib. 2. cap. 2. Apollon. Argonaut, lib. g 
atteſts from his own Knowledge, chat ſhe could draw & lib. 2. Heſſol Theogon, Lucian. Dial. Prometh; 
wo Quarts of Milk from her Breaſts every day, be- Styabo, lib. 13. &c. | 

Gde what her Child ſuck d, with which ſhe could have 

made two Pounds of Butter per Week, ever ſince ſhe 
was brought to Bed, which was about five Months]! 
\ when the Doctor ſaw her. He reports an Inſtance of 


EAGLE, Military Colours. I obſerv'd in the 
aft Article, that ſeveral Nations imitated Fupiter in 
Carrying an Eagle in their Colours. For Inſtance, The 


the like nature from Borellus, of one Mary Caron, a 
Taylor's Wife of Boulogne, who could afford Milk 
enough every day for the Nurſing of rwo Children, 
and make Butter beſide, which ſhe did, ar the earneſt 
Requeſt of a certain Aporhecary, who usd ir as a 
great Neſtr um againſt Conſumptions. Plote s Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of Staffordſhire. Borelli Hiſtor. & Obſerv. 
Medico-Phyſ. Cent. III. Obſerv. 8 2. WE 
EAGLE, a Conſtellation ſo call'd, the Righr 
Wing of which touches the Equinoctial, and the Left 
comes pretty near the Snake ; and as for the Beak, 'tis 
as it were divided from the reſt of the Body by an 
_ Oblique Line, which reaches from the one Tropick to 
the other. The Eagle riſes with Capricorn; it conſiſts 
only of four Stars, one at the Head, one at each Wing, 
and one at the Tail. Mythology will have it, chat the 


Perfians do ſo, as we may learn from Zenophon ; and 
the Epirots ſeem to follow them in their Cuſtom of fix- 


ing an Eagle upon the top of a Pike. The Romans had 


the ſame fancy, the Eagle upon their Standards was 
Repreſented with her Wings ſpread out, graf 


Thunderbolt in her Talons, and in a poſture o 


Temple, from whence they took it when they were 


going to make a Campagne. And thus, in time of 


War, they us d to plant it in their Camp, and in the 
Field of Battle; and when they found it very hard to 
pluck it out of the ground, they look d upon't as an 
ill Omen, as it prov'd upon the Experiment to Craſſus; 
when he paſs d the Euphrates, In ſhort, the Romans 
had a great Veneration for theſe Military Eagles, 


cheat * 
; being 
ready to let it fly. This Eagle was kept in Saturn s 


made a ſort of Gods of them, and built them a little 
Temple for themſelves, as we may read in Dionyſius 
Hallicarnaſſeus, Tacitus likewiſe calls the Roman Eagles 


Eagle was admitted to the honour of a Conſtellation, 
as a reward of the good Service ſhe did to Jupiter, 
who being in his Infancy conceal'd in a Cave for fear 
his Father Saturn ſhould make a Dinner of him, was 
fed with Nectar by an Eagle, as Aero of Byzantium 
tells the Story, who, to give her her due, was a Wo- 
man of Learning, and had a good ftroke ar Poetry, 
Orhers will tell ye, chat this Preferment of rhe Eagle 
was for her lucky Augury, in forerelling Fupiter's 
Victory at the Iſle of Naxos, and thar ſhe had over 
and above furniſh'd him with Arms in his Wars with 
the Titans, who had laid his Father in Irons. Upon 
this account, Jupiter was willing that this Bird ſhould 
have the Honour of a particular Relation ro him, and, 
as a mark of his Eſteem, he never fail'd in his Expe- 
ditions to carry rhe Eagle in his Colours; which Cuſtom 
has been fince imitated by ſeveral Nations. Alexan- 


there is the Figure of an Eagle, with an Altar burning 
before her.. There are Eagles likewiſe in Trajan's 
Pillar, with Emperors carv'd to the half Length. This 
great veneration the Ancients had for their Colours, is 
rhe reaſon why Soldiers think themſelves ſo much ob- 
lig d ro keep them from falling into the Enemy's 
Hands, and chuſe rather to loſe their Life than their 
Colours. And tis ſtill the Cuſtom, that when a great 
many of them are taken in a Battel, to lodge them in 
a Church with great Solemnity, both to give thanks 
to God Almighty, and to make them a Monument of 
their Victory. The German Empire gives a double 
Eagle for their Arms, which Cuſtom, as Munſter and 


Aldrand relate it, was begun by Charlemagne; but the 
der ab Alexandro affirms, that che Eagle can look ſtrong- King of the Romans gives only a ſingle Eagle. Johan- 


ly upon the Sun without the leaſt prejudice to her] nes Baſilius, Great Duke of Muſcovy, being willing to 
Sight, and chat ſhe is never ſtruck by a Thunderbolt; make the World believe he was Deſcended from the 
which made Horace ſay, Jupiter had made her Sove- Roman Emperors, gave a double Eagle for the Arms of 
reign of the Birds. Apollonius, and ſome other My - Ruſſia ; but then there was ſome Gifference in the 
thological Men, report, That the Eagle was tranſlated Bearing, for the Muſcovitick Eagle was in the poſture 
to the Sky in Memory of her carrying off Ganymedes, of making a ſtoop, but the Roman Eagle was drawn 
but other Authors will not allow this Story; accord- | with her Wings touring up to rhe Sky. In fine, both 
ing to them, the Fable runs, that 'rwas no right Eagle | the Romans and Greeks believ d the Souls of Kings and 
that carry d off Ganymede, but Fupiter transform d in- Princes were, at their Death, convey'd by Eagles into 
to an Eagle, who made a ſtoop upon him in a Wood | Heaven, which gave the Riſe to the Cuſtom of com- 
near Cyzicum. From which Accident, as Strabo ob-|monly Ornamenting the Statues of their Emperors 
ſerves, the place was afterwards call d Harpagia. But with the Figure of an Eagle. | 
the Fable apart, tis generally believ'd that Ganymede| The Eagle of the Roman Empire is Repreſented with 
was carry d off in a Ship call'd rhe Eagle, becauſe] two Heads in Heraldry, but tis hard ro know the 
thar Bird was carv'd at the Stern, and that 'twas Tan- time when, and the reaſon why, this Cuſtom began. 
zalus, King of Phrysia, who ſurpriz d this Ganymede| Lipſius, upon Trajan's Pillar, obſerves that there was 
Son of King Tros, which occafion'd a great War be-| rhe Figure of a Soldier, who bore an Eagle with rwo 
tween theſe two Princes, as we may learn from Pha- Heads upon his Shield; but then we are to take no- 
necles in Euſebins and Oroſius. Some Authors, that love tice, that this is the only Inſtance in all Antiquity of 
io run deep into the Fable, relate that this Eagle had] an Eagle with rw] o Heads. And beſides, the Learned 
Tryphon and Echidne for her Parents; chat ſhe fed upon] fancy, that this Soldier's Ea 


| gle was pur to ſignify 
the Heart and Liver of Prometheus upon Mount Cauca-| either that two Legions were rhrown into one, or that 
Jus, and that afterwards Hercules ſuot her, as Durs of| one Legion was under the Command of two General 
Samos tells the Story. Some old Authors will have it, 


Officers. Some Authors pretend, that Conſtantine the 
chat the Soul of Plato was Tranſmigrated into the Cœ- Great took the Eagle with two Heads, or the Spread- 
eſtial Eagle, which ſeems to be confirm'd by the fol-] Eagle, for the Cognizance of the Empire, upon his 


lowing Epitaph rranflared from the Greek, and ſup-| making himſelf Maſter of both the Empires, Baſt and 

dos d to be writ by the Philoſopher Speucippus, Plato's Me in the Year 325. * is of Opinion, that 

Nephew, | 8 this Eagle had not * after the 3 
| 0 


Legionary Deities: And in ſome Medals of Auguſtus, | 


. a 


EAR 


of the Empire between Arcadius and Honorius, Anno 


395. And this likewiſe is Cardinal Bellarmine's Opi- 
nion. Other Writers fancy that Sigiſmond, Son to 
Charles IV. was the firſt that made uſe of this Bearing 


Their reaſon is, becauſe, ſince this Emperor's 
upon Monuments, and other 
Records, in this Figure, but not before, for even in 
the Golden Bull, made by Charles IV. the Eagle has 
but one Head. Notwithſtanding by their favour we 
have a ſmall Silver Coyn of Robert of Bavaria, who 
was Emperor before Sigiſmond, upon which, on one 
fide, there's che Flower-de-Lys of Florence, and on the 
Reverſe a Sr. Fobn Baptiſt, with two Coats of Bavaria, 
and a little Spread-Eagle with two Heads, Father 


in 1410. 
Reign, the Eagle ſtands 


Menerrier tells us, that the Spread-Eagle with two] 


Heads was firſt given by the Eaſtern Emperors, and. 


that the fancy of it is the ſame with that of the double 
Croſs which we ſee vpon their Coyns, for the Croſs 
being now the Sceprer of the Chriſtian Emperors of 
Conſtantinople, when there happen'd to be two Empe- 
rors upon the Throne together, their Effigies were 
both ſtampt vpon the ſame fide, with one Croſs charg d 
upon another, which each of the Emperors held in 
his Hand. *Tis very likely the Eagle was Born the 
fame way in their Cognizances, and they either bore: 
them donble in Surcharge, or elſe Repreſented a fingle' 
one with two Heads, and chat this way of Bearing 


was ſoon imitated by che Weſtern Emperors : How- 


ever, Cuſpinian obſerves, that che German Imperial 
Eagle is not ſingle with two Heads, but that there's 


two Eagles, one of which having ber Pinions ſpread, 


covers the Body of the other. P. Menetrier Origen. 
des Armoiries, Zenophon Cyroped. lib. 7. Dion. Hali- 
carn. lib. go. Tacit. lib. 2. Annal, cap. 17. Munſter, 
lib. 2. Coſmogr. cap. 141. Aldrand, lib. 1. De Or- 
nit hol. pag. 92. Olearius Voyage de Perſe, lib. 3. cap. 10. 

Sebeſchins Diſſert. des Armoiries, &c. 5 

EAGLE, White, or White Eagle, an Order of 
Knighthood in Poland, Inftirured by King Vladi/laus V. 
at the Marriage of his Son Cafimir the Great with Anne 
Daughter of the Duke of Lithuania, in the Year 
1325, A Neſt of Eaglets being found by the eh 
Kings of Poland, when they laid the Foundation o 
the Town Gneſna, was rhe Occaſion of making an 
Eagle the Cognizance of this Order. The Collar of 
the Order is made of lirtle Gold Chains, with an 
Eagle hanging down at their Breaſt, crown'd Argent. 
* Cromer Hiſt. de Polon. 

EARL, in the ſignification of Comes, was not Ori- 
ginally a Degree of Dignity, as it ſtands at preſent, 
but of Office and Judicarure in ſome City or Portion 
of the Country: And, to be more particular, 'twas 
anciently extended as far as rhe Limits of a Dioceſs, 
it being the Cuſtom in the Saxon Times, for the Bi- 
ſhop and rhe Earl to fit rogerher in one Courr, and ro 
Try joyntly Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Cauſes, as they do 
now in Parliament. In proceſs of Time, the Ear] had 
commonly the Governmenr of the chief Ciry and 
Caſtle of his Territories, rogether with a third part 
of the King's Profits arifing from Fines, Forfeitures, 
Eſcheats, &c. annex d to his Office; bur then, all this 
Privilege was held no otherwiſe than at the King's 
pleaſure, and but during Life at the moſt. This ap- 
pears plainly by the Terms impos d upon the Earls 
and Sheriffs by the famous King Alfred, (viz.) That 
they ſhould forthwith apply themſelves to Learning, 
and the Knowledge of the Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, 
or elſe be oblig'd to quit their Office. Upon this, 
ſays Aer Menevenſis, (who liv'd at that time, and was 
a Favourite at Court) the Earls and Sheriffs were ſo 
frighred, chat they rather choſe Inſuetam Diſciplinam 
laborioſe diſcere, quam Poteſtatem Miniſterii dimittere, 
7. e. they rather choſe the Penance of Drudging at a 
Book, and getting a little Senſe more than ordinary, 
than part with their Titles, and loſe their Intereſt and 
Power; which Poſts of Honour and Profit, Alfred 
there declares they had not by Inheritance, but only 
by God's Bounty and the King's, Dei Done, & meo 
Sapientium Miniſteria & Gradus Uſurpatis, If the 
Reader would ſee more Inſtances and Authorities for 
this Point, he may conſult Sir Henry Spelman's Gloſſa- 
ry, under the word Comes. To proceed: Loyſeau and 
Paſquicr, Learned French Authors, mentioning the 


Country were commonly follow'd in England) o 
that the Dukes and Earls, in the Pai, er! * 
like the Proconſuls and Preſidents of Provinces only 
Officers, who for their Encouragement had nothin 
but certain Dues and Cuſtoms levy d upon the People 
which we in England call the Third Penny: And that 
the Dukes and Earls of France were Officers of this 
kind, but had the Seigniory of their Territory an- 
nex'd ro their Office, which yer was held only as an 
Eſtate for Life, but nor Deſcendible ro their Poſte- 
rity at the beginning. The alteration of the Tenure 
into a perperual Eſtate, theſe French Authors aſſign to 
the Reigns of ſome of the laft Kings of the Meſovean 
TT: who being Prinres of a very ſlender Reach 
and apacity, the Dukes and Earls took their oppor- 
tunity of making their Eſtates Hereditary; but this 
advantage was net of long continuance, for the firſt 
Kings of the Carolovinian Line, quickly reduc'd their 
Subjects to their ancient State of Dependence. Tis 
true, in the remote Provinces, ſome great Men kept 
themſelves under the advantage of an Hereditary Te. 
nure in ſpite of their Princes, which occaſion d fre- 
quent Wars Thus far both theſe Authors agree; to 
ane gorge r. farther, that - the end of the ſe- 
cond Line, Hugh Capett permitted the great Men 
hold their Dakadome, Earldoms at Shighiloties 
Heredirarily, which Precedenc was very probably 
follow'd by William the Conqueror. * Spelm. Reliquie 
© Gloſſar. See Fendal Tenures. 
EASTER. See PASSOVER. 

EASTER, Huly-days ; they were obſerv'd with 
much the ſame Selemnity as Erfter/-dcy, Thus Dy- 
randus tells us, that all the days of Eater Week are 
Sundays; and Theodulphus in his Capitularies ſpeaks to 
the ſame purpoſe. But afterwards Gebehard, Biſhop 


in 1094, decreed, as Berro!dus Conſtantienſis informs us. 
Thar both in Eſter and bien Week only three 
days ſhould be kept as Holy-days ; which Cuſtom is 
now generally obſerv'd in Chriſtendom, tho! this Uſage 
has nor been Univerſal, for at a Council held at Exeter 
in 1287, the Synod Order'd four days to be kepr, 
both in Eaſter and H7:3tſon-Week, but the Council con- 
ven d at Toledo in 1292, ſhorten'd the Feſtival ro two 
days beſides Sunday. Durand. Ration, lib. 6. cap. 81. 
Theodulphus in Capitul, cap. 41. Hoffman, | 
. EBERSTEIN, an Earldom in the Circle of 
Suabin in Germany, taking its Name from the Caftle 
Eberſtein near the Dutchy of Mirtemburg; they both 
belong to the Marqueſs of Baden. * Hoffman, 

ECCLESHALL, a Marker-Town in Pire- Hill 
Hundred in Staffordſhire, The Caſtle in this Town is 
ſuppos'd to be built by Malter de Longton Biſhop of 
Litchfield, and Lord High-Treaſurer of England, in 
the Reign of Edward I. Tis diſtant from London 2 
hundred and ten Miles. | 

E CCLESTON, a Market-Town in Amounder- 
neſs Hundred, in the North-Weſt Parts of Lancaſhire, 
a hundred and fifty four Miles from London. 
ECLECTICKS, EN, fo thoſe Philoſo- 
phers were call'd, who choſe what they thought wou'd 
hold in every Se, being not overborn by any Aurho- 
rities how great ſoever. Potamon of Alexandria was 
the firſt of theſe Eclectic; he liv'& in the Reigns of 
Auguſtus and Tiberius, and being tired with the Scep- 
ticiſm of the Pyrrhonians, he reſolv'd upon a Scheme 
that would allow him to believe ſomething, but with- 
out being ſo implicit as ro ſwallow any entire Hypo- 
theſis. This Scheme of Philoſophy ſeems to have the 
advantage of the reſt ; for conſidering the ſhortneſs 
of Humane Underſtandings, and that none of the 
ancient Sages had hit the Point in every thing, the 
beſt way to find out Truth, is not to be ſervilely tied 
up to any Man's Reaſoning, bur rather ro conſider 
whar is ſaid, than who faid ir. This Merhod of Phi- 
loſophizing ſtanding upon ſo firm a Bafis, was ſoon 
follow'd by Perſons of the greateſt Character for Senſe : 
For Inſtance, Sorion, Seneca's Maſter, was one; Am- 
monius, Plutarch's Maſter, was another; neither was 
Plotinus diſ-enclin'd to this Perſuaſion, as appears from 
Porphyry in his Life. Among the Chriſtians, Clemens 
Alexandrinus ſeems to prefer it to the reſt; and Grego- 
ry Thaumaturgus commends Origen for picking what he 


Dukes and 


Earls of France, (the Cuſtoms of which 


| 


thought moſt agreeable to Truth, our of all the Phi- 
| loſophers. 


* 


of Conſtance, holding a Synod at the Town of his See, 
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chod of Philoſophizing, ſo the proſecuting of it is not 
without great difficulties, for without Penetration, 
Induſtry and Judgment, there's little to be done; for 


here a Man is not only oblig'd ro Voluminous Reading, & 
8 


bur likewiſe to compare the Advantages and Def 
of one Hypotheſis with another, and paſs a right Judg- 
ment upon the whole. * Laertius in Init, Seneca, 
Ep. 8. Clemens Alexandr. Strem. Lib. 1. Lactant. In- 
it. Div. Lib. 2. Voſſius Hiſt. Philoſ. Lib. 3. Cap. ult. 
ED AM or YE DAM, a City in Holland, ſituate 
ar 2 little diſtance from the Awyder-7ee, ro which it has 
a Channel or Haven. It ſtands three Miles North of 
Municken-dam, and ten South of Hoorn. "Tis no large 
Town, but remarkable for building of Ships, and ma- 
king excellent Cheeſe. | 1050 
FDG w ORT H, a Market-Town in Middleſex, 
ten Miles from London. 5 #1 
EDMER, or EADMER, an Engliſh Benedict ine 
of St. Saviour's Monaſtery in Canterbu , afterwards 
Abbor of Sr. Aibans, and at laſt Biſhop of Sr. Andrews 
in Scotland. He liv'd in the Reign of Henry I. King of 
England, about the Year 1120. He wrote the Hiſtory 
of his Time in fix Books, from the Year 1066, to 
1122. This Work he calls Hiſtoria Novorum, and re- 
ris at large the Differences between King Henn I. 
and Anſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Edmer likewiſe 
wrote the Life of St. Anſelm, St. Nilfred, and ſome 
other Tracts. Seiden printed his Hiſtoria Neyorum in 
1623, with Notes upon t. It was likewiſe Reprinted 
in 1675, by Gerberon, a Benedictine of che Congrega- 
tion of St. Maus, with St. &nſelm's Works added to it. 
* Mireus. Baronius Notes upon the Roman Martyro- 
logy, upon April 21. Viſſius Hiſt. Lat. Lib. 2. Cap. 48. 
Gandavenſis, cap. 7. &c. | 22 
EFFERDING or EVERDING, a Town in 
Austria, about twelve Miles Weſt of Lintz. It ſtands 
near the Danube, and is well fortify'd with two Caſtles, 
Walls, Sc. The Count of Starenburg is now Lord of 
this place, one of his Anceſtors having marry'd the 
Heireſs of the laſt Count of Schaumburg, to whom it 
formerly belong d. A Syſtem of Geography, &c. 


EGER TON Sir Thomas Natural Son of Sir 


ichard Egerton, of Ridley in Cheſhire, was born in rhe 
XVI — 1 and 5 — firſt at Brazen-Noſe- 


loſo RY But as this is the moſt commendable Me- | 


EG R A, a City in che Borders of Bohemia, towards 
the Palatinate. Tis eighty Miles diſtam from Pragu- 
to the Weſt, ſtands upon the River Eger, and is for- 
tify d with a double Wall. * 4 Syſtem of Geegraphy, 


net g 4 
| EISEMBA CK, a Townof Upper Hungary, about 
four Engliſh Miles from Gl-ſhitren ; tis famous for Hot 
Baths of a edis uality, che Trees, with which 
they built the Sides of the Bath, being ſo far im reg- 
nated, that thoſe which lay next re the Water 
were perfectly rurm'd into Stone, the Wood under 
Water at the ſame time remaining unalter'd. Silver 
likewiſe is turn d to a fair Gold-colour, by lying ar 
ſome diſtance from the Water. * Dr. Brown's 


Travels. 


EISLEBEN, a ſmall City of Germany, in the 
Circle of Upper-Saxony, and County of Mangfeili, be- 
longing to the Houſe of Saxony ; it has its Name from 
the abundance of Iron Ore found hereabours. It 
ſtands near the Lake calld S«ſſ: See, forry Miles North 
of Weimar, and fifty five Weſt of Mittembe g. Martin 
Luther was born in this Town. Longitude 31. 45. 
Latitude Jr 40. 1 75 | 

EIL. BENE or DELBENE (Alphonſus) Biſhop 
of Atby, born of a Noble and Ancient Family, in the 
X VIth Century. He was much eſteem d for his Pro- 
bity and Learning. He was firſt Abbot of Hautecombe 
in Savoy ; afterwards, King Henry III. of France made 
him Biſhop of 4% in 1588. He wrote ſeveral things, 
as, Trattatus de Gente & Familia Marchionum Gethie, 
qui poſts Comiter 8. Egidii & Tholoſates difti fun. 

rinted at Lyons in Ofavo in 1597. De Regno Bur- 
gundie Transjurane & a relats, Lib, 3. Printed in 
Quarto at Lyons in 1592. De Origine Familie Ciſter- 
clane, &c. F. Marthe Gal. Chriſt. 

ELEAZER, a Few, who is ſaid to have diſpoſ- 
ſeſs d evil Spirits by the Uſe of a Ring. Foſeprus Re- 
ports the Matter thus: I ſaw, fays he, 4 Countryman 
of mine, one Eleazer, who, in the preſence of the Em- 
peror Veſpaſian, and by Court, curd 4 great many De- 
moniacks, Hu Method was this, He clapt a Seal d Ring 
to the Noſe of the Perſon poſſeſs d, which Ring, in the 
hollow part of it, had ſome of a Root, e by So- 
lomon ; and upon the Poſſeſs d Perſon s ſmelling to it, the 
Devil was Expell d through bi Neſt en 


a ils. The Patient then 
College in Oxford, from whence he remov d to Lincolns- falling into a Swoon, be Conjur d the Spirit not to return, 
Inn, where, by his Induftry and Parts, he became ve- |repeating ſeveral Charms, pretended to be Invented by So- 
ry eminent in his Profeſſion, and was made Queen lomon. And to convince the Company farther of the Sig- 
Elizabeth's Solliciror-General, Attorney-General, Ma- ;nificancy of hu Art, Eleazer ſer an Ewer full of Vater in 
fer of the Rolls; and in 1594, Lord-Keeper of the the Room, and then Order d the Devil, that took, Leave of 
Great Seal. King James IJ. made him Lord-Chancel- hi Patient, to overturn the Ewer, as a $ ign that he would 
lor of England, and creared him a Baron, by the Title | trouble that Perſon no more. Foſeph. Antig. lib. 8. cap. 
of Lord Elliſmere, and afterwards advanc'd him to the 2 See N Hoffman, EET. 
Dignity of Viſcount Brack/ey, He was eſteemd a ELDE -HO LE, a terrible Chaſme in the Peak 
Perſon of great Judgment and Penetration in his Bu- in Derbyſhire ; twas plumb'd eight hundred Fathom 
ſineſs, and had likewiſe a fair Character for his Inte-| by Mr. Cotton, but no bottom found. If a Stone be 
griry. He died in 1616. His Writings publiſh'd are, rhrown in, it makes a noiſe for a conſiderable time. 
A Speech in the Exchequer- Chamber, touching the Poſt | Tis about ſeven Yards in breadth, and double chat 
Nati, London 1609. Quarto. Certain Obſervations meaſure in Nur and very aſtoniſhing to look into. 
concerning the Office of Lord- Chancellor. He likewiſe * Dr. Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, &. See 
left four Valuable Manuſcripts behind him, concern- Peak, Vol. II. | - 
ing, (I.) The Prerogative Royal. (2.) The Privileges of | ELEONORA, Queen of England, Daughter 
Parliament» (3.) The Proceedings in Ch V. Count of Provence, and laſt 


ancery. And, of Raimond . | 
was marry'd to Henry III. King 


(4.) The Power of the Star-Chamber. * Athen. Oxon. of that Name. 


Dugdale Baron. | of England, in 1236, by whom ſhe had Edward I. an 
GNATIUS (John Baptiſt) a Learned Perſon Edmond of Lancaſter, and. three Daughters, Margaret, 
in the XVI h Century: He profeſs'd Humanity at Je- Beatrix and Catharine. The firſt was inarry d to Alex- 


uice, where he was born, with great Reputation. He ander III. King of Scotland : The ſecond to qm Duke 
was ſo Serviceable to the young People of that Town, of Bretagne; and the third died young. Eleonora, 
that, when he deſired his Quietus oft, upon the ſcore after the Death of Ding Hem III. which happen d 
of his Age, the Republick refus d to grant it till he in the Year 1273, rurn'd Nun in the Cloyſter of Am/- 
was very Old, and then they allow'd him a Penſion bury, where ſhe died in Fune 1292. She was à Prin- 
during Life. His Works are bur imperfe& Images of ceſs of extraordinary Qualities, all Hiftorians com- 
his Worth, for he ſpoke much better than he wrote; mending her very much for her Conduct and Piety. 
neither was he leſs remarkable for the Regularity of * Du Cheſne's Hiſtory of Englend. Speed, cc. 
his Life, than for his Parts and Learning. He died ELEONORA of Auſtria, Queen of F-ance and 
in 1553, being 80 Years of Age. His Works are, Portugal Daughter to Philip I. Archduke of 4ſtria, 
De Romans Principibus vel Ceſaribus Libri tres. De Ori- King of Spain, and of Jane of Caſtile, and Siſter to 
gine Turcarum, Obſervationes in Ovidium. Interpreta- the Emperors Charles V. and Ferdinand I. She was 
menta in Familiares Epiſtolas Cicerony, Pauegyricus in born at Louvaine in November 1 498. In 1519, ſhe 
Francorum Regem. Racinationes que Ohſcuriores aliquot was marry d to Immanuel King of Portugal, and after- 
Autborum Locos Interpretantur. Exemplorum Libri no-|wards to King Francs I. and was crown d at St. Denys 
ven. 


den. Annotationes in Fita Cæſarum, & c. Thuanus, in March 1531. She Mediated an Enterview berween 
Lib. 12. Geſner in Biblioth. Gruter, Theſaurus Criti- her Nusband and the Emperor Charles V. her Brother, 
cus. Bryle Diction. Hiſtor, ; "WK. > Banks | 
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in order to take up the difference between them. At- 
ter the King's Death, which fell out in 1547, ſhe 
withdrew into the Lon-Countries to the Emperor 8 
Court, who, in 1555, carry d her with him into Spain, 
where ſhe died three Years after, being about 60 Years 
of Age. * Le Feron, Thuan. du Bellay. S. Marthe. 
| Mezeray, 1 CES 

ELEONORA of Caſtile, Queen of Navarre, 
Daughter to Henry II. call'd the Magnificent King of 
Caſtile, and of Fane Manuel. She was marry d at 
Soria in May 1375. to Charles III. Kin of Navarre. 
Afterwards happening to have ſome Mi underſtanding 
with her Husband, ſhe retired to Caſtile, where the 
tamper'd fo far with ſome of the Grandees, as to make 
them engage in ſeveral Seditions againſt K. Heng III. 
her Nephew, inſomach that this Prince was forc d to 
Beſiege her in the Caſtle de Roan, and afterwards had 
her convey'd back ro King Charles her Husband, who 
receiv d her with a great deal of Generoſity, and had 
eight Children by her. She died at Pampeluna in 
March 1416, * Suritz, lib. 10. Mariana. S. Marth. 


&. | 
ELEONORA of Aragon, Queen of Portugal, 
ſomerimes call'd Leonora, ſecond Daughter to Fer- 
dinand IV. King of Aragon, and of Eleonora of Al- 
burkirks, of Caſtile, She married Edward King of 
Portugal, who died in 1434. This Prince left her Re- 
gent, but rhe Portagueſe oppos'd her in the Admini- 
ſtration, and conferr'd the Regency upon Peter of Por- 
tugal, Duke of Coimbiæ. Eleonora complain'd of this 
Uſage, but to no purpoſe, and then retir'd ro Toledo, 
where ſhe died ſuddenly in February 1445. * Ma- 
riann, lib. 20, 21. Vaſconcellos, &c. | 
ELEONORA of Auſtria, Dutcheſs of Mantua 
and Montfe-rat, Daughter to the Emperor Ferdinand J. 
and Anne of Auſtria, was Born in November 1534, 
and marry'd to Milliam de Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua 
and Montferrat, by whom ſhe had Vincentio and two 
Daughters. She died in Auguſt 1494. Antony Poſſe- 
vin the Jeſuit made her Funeral Oration, which was 
printed the Year after at Ferrara. OY 
ELEUSIUs, Biſhop of Cyzicum, chief of the 
Semi- Arrians, livd in the IVth Century. He aſſiſted 
in the General Council of Conſtantinople, in the Year 
81. The Emperor Theodeſius preſs d him, and thirty 
Bilbops of his Party, to unite with the Orthodox, or 
Homo=-oufians, urging to him that both theſe Parties 
came to an Agreement by their Delegates to Pope Li- 
beriuc, in 368 and that they had Communicated a 
great while together. This Biſhop reply d ro the Em- 
peror, That he had rather joyn the Arians than the 
Homc-oiſians, and ſo withdrew from Conſtantinople, 
Eleuſius was taken up in the Reign of Julian, as one 
that had ruin'd the Fach Religion in Oaicum. Af- 
rerwards, in 366, the Emperor Valens commanded him 
to turn Arrian. Ne ſtood our ar firſt, but afterwards 
the fear of Baniſhment made him yield; however, he 
repemed of his compliance, and coming back to Cy- 
zicum, he lamented his want of Fortitude with tears 
in a full Congregation, defiring them to chuſe ſome 
body elſe in his place ; bur the People loving him ex- 
_ tremely, reſoly'd to make no other choice, but con- 
tinued firm to his Government and Sentiments. So- 
crat. lib. 5. cap. 8. Soʒom. lib. 5. S 7. cap. 7. Baron. 
A. C. 381, &c. | : 
ELFELD, a ſtrong Town in the Electorate of 
Mentz, ſtanding on the Rhine, five Miles from Ment; 
to the Weſt ; tis Ornamented with a fair Church, 
and is the Capital of a {mall Territory call d Ringaw, 
lying along the Rhine to the Extent of twenty Miles. 
ELI ZABETH of France, Daughter to Henry II. 
by Catharine de AMedicu, was firſt promis d to Edw. VI. 
of England, but afterwards marry'd to Philip II. of 
Spalu, after having been courted by his Son Don Car- 
tos: ThisRivalihip made a Miſnnderſtan%ing between 
the Father and Son, and occafion'd the Execution of 
the latter. This Princeſs was call d Irene, becauſe the 
Peace of Cambray was the conſequence of her Mar- 
riage. She had Iſſue by Philip II. I{abellg Clara Eu- 
genia, and Catherine, married to the Duke of Sag. 
She died at Seville in 1568, being big with Child, 
and, as ſome ſuſpected, ſhe had not fair Uſage in her 
© Sickneſs. * Branthme Femen Wuſtr, Thuan. &c. 
ELIZABETH of Fance, Daughter to Hen IV. 


by Mary de Medien, was marry d to Philip IV of Spain 


— — 


in 1615. She died in 1644, leaving Iſſue Mari 
reſa, Queen to King Lews XIV. . 8 
ELIZABETH of Pond, Daughter of S 
by Bona Sforza, was marry'd to h Zapeli W ey vod 
of Tranſylvania ; and after the Death of Lew of II 
gary, ſet up for King of Hungary. Upon this account 
the Emperor Ferdinand, who marry'd rhe Sifter of 
Lews King of Hungary, made War upon Japoli, as a 
Competitor for that Kingdom; but afterwards the 
came to a fort of Agreement. Elizabeth had John by 
the Weyvod, who died in his Son's Infancy : And 
now Elizabeth being left Regent, and Affairs ill ma- 
nag'd by Cardinal Martinuzo, ſhe call'd in the Twhs tg 
aſſiſt her againſt Ferdinand, and was Diſpoſſeſs'd of her 
Kingdom by the treachery of thoſe Infidels. * Thuay 
Neugebauer Rer. Polon. lib. 7. Hoffman. he : 
ELIZABETH, or Jabel of Bavaria, Queen of 
France, and Wife to King Charles VI. was Daughter 
to Stephen the Younger, Duke of Bavaria, Count Pala- 
tine of the Mine, by his firſt Wife Thadee Viſconti of 
Milan. Tſabel was a very fine Perſon, but her Ambi- 
tion was too big for her, and made her ſtick at no 
Project ro ſatisfy rhat Paſſion: For this reaſon, the 
F,e:ch Writers look upon her as a ſort of Step-Mother 
to her own Children, and as a fatal Incendiary in that 
Kingdom. The Correſpondence between her and the 
Duke of O-/{:ance, who Engroſs'd almoſt all the Wealth 
of the Nation, gave Offence at Court. She was 
charg'd with ſending confiderable Sums of Money in- 
to Germany, and ſpending a great deal at Home in Pro- 


and Princeſſes her own Children, were bur in a forry 
Equipage. Afterwards the Conſtable d' Armagnac 
growing up to a great Intereſt in the Government, 
made the King jealous to that degree, that he ſent off 
the Queen Priſoner to Tours. This Uſage fo highly 
provok d her, that ſhe could never forgive it the 
Conſtable, no, nor the Dauphine her Son, becauſe 


Years of Age. This Princeſs, ſoon after, had her 
Revenge upon the Conſtable, when Pary was taken 
by the Engliſp and Duke of Burgundy ; for then the 
Family of A magna, with all their Adherents, were 


expos d to Military Execution, the Mob having run 
ro Arms by the Queen's countenance. The Conſtable 


was flain in this Tumult, June 1418, at which this 
Elizabeth, or Jabel, ſeem'd to be very much ſatisfy d. 
The Weakneſs and Misfortunes of the King her Huſ- 
band, gave her an opportunity to play her Reſent- 
ments upon her Son in a very extraordinary manner, 
for in 1419, ſhe got him Declar d unfit ro ſucceed, and 
endeavour'd to fer the Crown upon her Son- in- Law 
Henry V. King of England, but Heaven (as the Fench 


Supplementer ſpeaks) Declard in favour of France 


and the Dauphine ; and as 'this Lady, by her Dif- 
affection, would have wrench'd the Scepter our of hes 
Son's Hands, ſo, as the Frenchman goes on, God rais'd 
up another Woman, the famous Joan of Arc, who, by 
her Bravery, put him in a condition to hold it. After 
the Death of the King her Husband, which happen'd 
in October, in 1422, Jabel ſunk in her Figure, and 
was mightily reduc'd, being hated by the French, and 
deſpis d by the Eng/i/b. She died at Pors, at the Hotel 
d S. Paul, September 1443. Some ſay ſhe was Jeſted to 
Death by the Engliſp, for they, as this Supplementer 
continues, were very Satyrical upon' her, telling her 
to her face, thar King Charles VII. was none of her 
Husband's Son. * John Fuvenal des Urfius. Froiſſart. 
Mezeray Hiſt, Charles VI. &c. S. Marth. Genealog. d' la 
Maiſon d' France. | 


IVeapon-Take, in the middle of Northumberland, two 
hundred and twenty five Miles from London. 
ELN BOGEN, a very ſtrong Town in Bohemia, 
upon the River Eger, about ten Miles Faſt of Egra, 
and ſixty eight Weſt of Prague; tis call'd the Bohe- 
mian Key to the German Empire. Longitude 32. 48. 
Latitude 50. 8. p 

ELPIDIUS, Comes Private largitions, or Privy- 
Purſe to Julian the Apoſtate, turn d Heathen in com- 


plaiſance to his Prince, and died miſerably under Va- 


lens. * Theodorer, lib, 3. cap. 12. Philoſtorgius, lib. 7. 
6 ; ELROY 


fuſion and Prodigality, when the King, the Princes, 


ELLESDON, a Market-Town in Cocquet-Dat?, 


ſhe was ſuppos d to be confin d with his Privity and 
Approbation, tho' he was then no more than ſixteen 
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ELRO Y (David) a famous Fewiſh Magician, li- 
ving about the Year 933. He [ hi 
into ſuch a Reputation among the Jews by his Im- 
oſtures, that they believd him their Meſhah ſent 
From Heaven to ſettle them in Feruſalem, and to dif- 
engage them from the Oppreſſions they were under. 
Razybela, King of Perſia, being Inform'd of the Con- 
hence of this Impoſtor, gave Order to Apprehend 
him, and bring him to Courr, but, by the ſtrengrh of 
bis Enchantments, ER got out of Priſon, and ſav'd 
himſelf in a very ſurprizing manner; for, tis ſaid, 
he walk d over the River Gozan, by ſpreading his 
Cloak upon the Waters, and travel d ren, Days roge- 
ther, withous making the leaſt Halt either for eating 


or fleeping. The King of Perſia was ſo provek d with | 


his Magical Tricks, that he wrote to all the Syna- 
gogues in his Dominions, letting them know, that if 
they did not put an effectual ſtop to theſe Conjurations, 


he would exterminate their whole Nation. The Fews fe 


being frighten d with theſe Menaces, char d El-Rey 
ro forbear his Witchery, but he, notwit ſtanding, 


went or: at the old rate, till his Father. in-Law, being | 


brib d with a great Sum of Money, ſtruck a Dagger 
to his Heart while he was aſleep in his Houſe. Ben- 
uin Tudel. Itiner. Camerarius Meditat. Hiſtor. 


and reduc'd that Ifland. Salmannafar, King of the 
Aſſyrians, made an Invaſion upon Ph.enicia in his 
Reign; and upon that Country's coming to Terms 
with him, rerurn'd home. And here, Sidon, Ace, and 
ſeveral other Cities, yielded to rhe King of Aria; 
but the Ty-ians, refuſing to ſubmir, that Prince equipt 
our a Navy of ſixty Sail againſt them, his Flect being 
in a great meaſure Mann'd by the Phenicians. The 
Tyriens, being Inform'd of the Approach of the Ene- 
my, put out to Sea with twelve Men of War, and, 
Engaging the Enemy, made them ſheer off, and took 
five hundred Priſoners ; which gave them a great Re- 
putation upon the Seas. Salmannaſar, upon this Miſ- 
fortune, drew off, and ſetting a Guard upon the Ri- 
vers and freſh Water, thought to Diſtreſs the Tyrians 
this way, but rhey made a ſhift ro ſupply themſelves 
by finking of Pits and Wells. This Sea-fight, be- 
twxt the Tyrians and 4ſſhrians, 1s rhe firſt thar ſtands 
upon Record, being a conſiderable time before the 
Engagement berween the Corcjr.ecans and Corinthians, 
which Thucydides mentions as the eldeſt Conteſt upon 
the Salt Water. * Thucyd. lib. 1. Foſeph. Antiq. lib. 
cap. ult, Hoffman. * 
EMB ER WEEES, a Faſt appointed by the 
Church in the four Seaſons of the Lear; three Days 
in the Week each Seaſon, (viz.) Wedneſday, Friday 
and $::urday. That of the Spring was formerly kept 
the firſt Week in March; that of Summer, in the ſe- 
cond Week of June; that of Autumn, in the third 
Week of September; and that of Winter, in che fourth 
Week of December. But, about the end of the XIth 
Century, Gregory VII. Order'd that the Faſt in March 
ſhould be kept in the firſt Week in Lenz : That of June 
upon the O&aves of Pentecoſt : Thoſe of September and 
December remaining as they were; bur in che Church 
of England, Embei Mee begins after the 13th of De- 
cember, St. Auguſtine, who liv'd in the Vth Century, 
mentions theſe Faſts in his 86th Epiſtle ; but then, he 
only mentions them kept in the Dioceſs of Rome, 
from whence we may conclude, that this Uſage was 
not generally practis d. Tis probable, that in the 
VIIch Century, in the time of Iidorus Hiſpalenſir, the 
Church of Spain knew nothing of any more than two 
Embe:-IV/-cks, ſ0iz.) thoſe after Myitſontide, and in 
September, The Council of Mentz, conven'd by Char- 
lemagne in 813, mentions the Em er-Vecks as a New 
Eftavlithment, introduc'd in France, in Conformity to 
the Roman Church. As to the Reaſon of the Ember- 
Moe, they were Inſtirured nor only to beg a Bleſſing 
of. God upon che four Seaſons of the Year, by Morti- 
fication and Penance, as Leo the Great ſpeaks, but 
| likewiſe to Invoke the Divine Aſſiſtance at the Ordi- 
nation of Prieſts and Dcacons, which was perform d 
upon the Saturday of the Ember-M/eeks, as appears by 
the 9th Epiſtle of Pope Gelaſſus. Thomaſin, Trairez, 
 Hiſtoriques & Dovmat: ques des Fernes de "Egliſe, 
EMILIUS (Pauls) an Hiſtorian, born ar Verona 
in ah. King Lewis XII. carry'd him into France, 


He had work'd himſelf] H 


looking upon him as a Perſon fit to, undertake. the 

tory of that Monarchy, His Majeſty. gave him a 
Prebend at Paris, and ſettled a Penſion upon him, to 
furniſh him for his Undertaking. He work'd upon 
this Subject thirty Years, and wrote the Hiſtory in 
ten Books, containing all that happen d from Phara- 
mond till King Lewis XI. It has been ſince continu d 
by Arnoul / Ferm. Now tho' Paulus Emilins is com- 
mended for being the firſt French Hiſtorian, who 
practis d the Rules of Art in writing Hiſtory, how- 
ever he has ſeveral faults in him, not to mention his 
Laconick and over conciſe Style, which ſometimes 
makes him perplext and obſcure. He died in 1529. 

e was a Perſon of a nice Imagination, and almoſt 
always correcting and touching over what he had 
written. His Hiſtory is very well approv'd by Lig, 
the Latin of it is lively and well phras'd ; however, 
the French Cenſure him, and are particularly angry 
or his omitting the Holy Ampoule at Rheims, * Paul, 
Fov. in Elog, Dect. cap. 139. Du Cheſne des Auteurs de 
la Hiſt. de France. Bayle Piction. H flor, ps, n 

EMMA, Daughter of Richard II. Duke of Nor- 
mandy, Wife to Ethelred King of England, and Ed- 
ward the Confeſſa 's Mother. She had a great ſhare in 


r. the Adminiſtration in her Son's Reign, and had fo 
ELULEUS, King of Tyre, ſer Sail for Cyprus, 


conſiderable an Intereſt, that the Earl of Kent, who 
had been chief Miniſter in ſeveral Reiens, was afraid 
of being Eclips'd by her ; and to rid himſelf of the 
Competition, he did not ſtick to make uſe of a Scan- 
dalous Expedient, charging the Queen-Mother with 
ſeveral Crimes, and getting ſome of the principal 
Nobility ro back him in his Information, inſomuch 
that the King, who was over credulous, made her a 
ſudden Viſit, and rook away her Mcney and Eſtate, 


Pretending ſhe had enrich'd her ſelf by Avarice and 


Injuſtice. Being thus ruggedly us d, the went to the 

Biſhop of Mincheſter her Relation, but this gave her 
emies occaſion to throw new Calumnies upon her, 

rhe Earl of Rent giving our, that theſe Viſits were on- 


ly to carry on an Infamous Correſpondence. The 


King being eaſily Impos d on, oblig d his Mother ts 
purge her ſelf by undergoing the Tryal of Fre O deal. 
Robert, lately promoted to the 4 rchbiſhoprick of Can- 
terbury, was a great Enemy of Queen Emma's, Im- 
peaching her and 4/wyne, Bitiop of Wincheſter, upon 


three Articles, 1. That the Queen conſented to the 


Death of her Son Alfred. 2. That ſhe endeavour'd 
to . hinder Edward's coming ro the Crown. And, 
3 That ſhe kept a Scandalous Correſpondence with 
iſhop Alwyne. Theſe Complaints being preferr'd a- 
gainſt her, the Archbiſhop, at the King's Directi on, 
conven d a Synod to enquire into the Matter; and 
here, che Archbiſhop reporting the Reſolution of the 
Synod, enjoyn d Emma, the Queen-Mother, to go on 
her bare Feet over nine Plough-ſhares heated red hor, 
before the Clergy and People, in the Cathedral Church 
at Mincheſter, and if ſhe receiv'd no harm by this Try- 
al, ſne was to be reputed Innocent; but if otherwiſe, 
to undergo a greater puniſhment. She ſpent the Night 
before the Ordeal in Prayer, at St. Swythin's Tomb, in 
the Church above- mention d. The next day, all the 
Preparatory Ceremonies being over, ſhe walk ' d over 
the nine heated Plough-ſhares unhurt, in the preſence 
of the King and the Nobility : She was Dreſs d like an 
ordinary Perſon, naked to theKnee, and had her Eyes 
always fixr upwards. The Fire was fo far from ma- 
king any Impreſſion upon her, that after ſhe had walk d 
out of the Church, and had trod upon all the hor Iron, 
the ask d when they deſign'd to bring her to the Teſt ; 
and underſtanding the danger was all over, ſhe gave 
God thanks for giving ſo full a Teſtimony to her In- 
nocence. Upon this, King Edward her Son fell upon 
his Knees, and ask d her Pardon, and was willing to 
make Reparation to her Majeſty, and the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, by ſubmitting ro Diſcipline. The Shares, 
ro preſerve the Memory of the Miracle, were bury'd 
in the Cloyſter of Wincheſter, and one and twenty 
Mannors ſettled upon the Biſhoprick and Church of 
Wincheſter, three of them given by the King, nine by 
Queen Emma, and nine by the Biſhop. * Rydborne 
Hiſtoria Major Wintonienſis, vid. Angliam Sacram, pt. 2. 
See Speed's Hiſtory of Great Britain. 
EMMIUS (Ubbo) liv'd in the XVIth and XVIIrh 


Centuries, was a conſiderable Scholar in ſeveral —_ 
| 0 
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of Learnin 


þ, bit Fiery $ ie 

Talent in thi n was arenen and almoſt 
incredible. Tis Rid bf him, that without atiy Set 
Preparation, and wittoilt falling in the Circumſtatices 
of Time, Place or Perfon, he was able ro Anſwer all 
ſort of Queſtions relating to Ancient or Modern 1 
ry, and with reſpect to any Country whatſoever. 5 


d with Matters of Fact, Mo- 
kewiſe underſtood the Intereſt 
of all States anc | of their Co- 
vernwent, the Genius and Temper of their Princes, 
the Meaſures they made uſe of to aggrandize their 
Power, together with their Extraction, nd Families 
they had marry'd into, Farther, he undetſtogd the 
Figure, the Situation, the bigneſs of Cities and Forts; 
the Geography, Se. of Rivers, Highways, oun- 
ner er 1 


ly acquainte 
8, bur I. | 
d Kingdoms, the Form 


was not o 
tives and Event 


rains, Sc. He died at > Vogt" in Decem 625, 
in rhe 79th Year of his Age. Le wrote Vetus Grecia 


the firſt of which contains 


Hluſtrata, in three Tomes; _ Whic l 
the ſecond com- 


a Geographical Deſcription of Greece, 


prehends the Hiſtory of that Country, and the third | 43 


dilates upon the particular Form of every Indepen- 
dent Government, ſo chat here we have a Deſcrip- 
tion of al the Kingdoms and Commonwealths of 
Greece, He wrote likewiſe the Hiſtory of William, 
Lew: Count of Naſſaw, Governor of Friezelond, where, 
beſides what relates to the Perſon and Family of rhis' 
Nobleman, he gives the Reader a ſhort 15 555 the 
United Provinces, from 1577, to 1614, Vita Sacra 


- 


Eleuſinia Davidis Georgii, qui Wonſtra pudendorum erro- 
5 . * , X 4 2. 1 21 : „ % 
rum, aut furorum Veterum 4 fe recocta, Mundo propina- 
40 . . . - "EXT i N — — 222 
vit, ex Libris ejus Myſtics Eruta, Enimiis was wil 

| of Phidi 


f i Wks N 122 8 
King of Macedon, Alexander's Fa- 


or 1] 
9 
e- maker in 
he Lay and 


Groning, 


* 
20 


is 


another 


his way of proceeding was Lock d 
upon as a 
hated, in 


London. 
43 R CIS MS, 
ol. J. | ; 
ENGAGEMENT. So a pretended 4, made 
by the Ramp in 1649, was call'd ; by vertue of which, 
all Perſons were oblig'd to Swear, To be True and 
Faithful to the Commonwealth of England. without King 
or Lords. The Penalty upon the Refuſers was, L 


- 


* 1//hitlock's Memorials, c. 


ENGUEDINE, a Town in Tranhhlvania, call'd 
ay made by 
- Some re- 


Amium by the Romans, from a Cauſ- 
one Annius, Who commanded a DEE 


wah ffs Mader Piece His| 


EM; 


58 
of Office to thoſe in Publick Imployment: And Fre 
were barr'd the Benefit of Law to Sue in any Court, 


beſides othet Monuments of Antiquity, frequent 
found in and about the Town. Kick | . 1 
_ENGERS, a fair Ton and Fort in the Electo- 
rate of Trier : It ſtands between Coblentz and Anders. 
nach, and ives Name to a Neighbouring Territory, | 
It has a ſtrong Caſtle, and a noble Bridge over the 
1 * by Cuno Archbiſhop of Triers, who died 
in 1388. 
N ENS, Anaſum, or Enſium Civitas, a fair, ſtrong 
and well-built Ciry, ſtanding on a River of the ſame 
Nate. It lies fifteen Miles South-Weſt from Lines 
and Hinety Weſt of Views. This Town was built in 
3 «oh where formerly ſtood the City Lurigenm, a 
1 


erable place in the time of the Romans, and ſince 
riſtianity, was Dignify'd with an Arehbiſhop's See. 
75 this Lauriacum Was Deſtroy'd by the Huns, in the 

ear $03, and Ent built in the room of it, which 
was formerly govern'd by a Count of its own, till the 
Emperor Rodolphits 1. bought it, and annex'd it to the 
Territories of Aiſtria, Longitude 34. 50. Latitude 
, 10. „ New Syſtem of Geography, &c. 
ENSIGNS (Roman) There were different forts 
of them. The Emperor's Effigies was Repreſented 
upon ſome of chem, and thoſe that carry'd them were 
call'd Imaginiferi. Others had a Hand ſtrerch'd out 
as an Emblem of Cohen: The Officers were call'd 


Figntferi, Sofne had a Silver Eagle, which made 
them that carry d them be call'd A½iliferi. Others 


tend to a Ha Pike, wer end, 
chlat it might ſtick the better in the ground. * Daner, 
See 8: in Engl. Mor. Vol. III. 

EPICURUS borrow d a great part of his Phy- 


— 


„ 
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— 


7 * 8 muſt of necefliry move in right Lines, 
and, by co 


4 


mainders of this Military Paſſage are yet to be ſeen, 
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Eur” Man and Man, thoſe of this Sect are Repre- 
NT bs Tully, and other Authors of Figure, that 
they value neither Friendſhip, Good Faith, Juſtice, 


Iſland, where, living an in a great Sea- Port 
Town, he grew very famous by his Diſcourſes, Wri- 
| 7 eings, and the Regularity of his Converſation. In the 
nor any other Virtue, an further than their Intereſt] Year 382, he was Summon'd by the Emperor to Rome, 


are ſerv'd by them; tor, according to the Senti- to Aſſiſt in Trying Paulinus's Right to the Sce of An- 
ments of Epicurus and his Clan, Virtue bas no intrin-| tioch, where he was very Hoſpitably entertain d by 
fick Apts: no. native Beauty, nor any thing that : the Religious Lady Paula, Toxotiuss Widow. Some 
charming in the bare prattice, : a” Years er, there happen d ro be a great Miſunder- 

Then, as for the Sobriety of the Epicurean Philoſo-|ſtanding, and a long one too, between him and John 
phy, notwithſtanding the Lectures of their Sages de- Biſhop of Feruſalem, which grew to that heighth, that 
clare ſtrongly for . and declaim againſt the when Epiphanius was preaching in the Cathedral of 
Sallies of Appetite and Pleaſure, yer their Maſter| Teruſalem, L 5A the Opinions of Origen, ohn, with 
Epicurus diſcovers himſelf no Enemy to Libertiniſm|ſome of his lergy, openly ſhew'd their K an, and 
upon its own account. F hoſe Satisfattions, fays he, ſmil d ar%he Performance ; the Biſhop likewiſe ſend- 
which gratify a Libertine, could deliver him from the re- Ver Archdeacon to bid him hold his Peace. This 
bukes of Conſcience, from the fear of Death, and the ap- difference grew worſe and worſe upon the continuance, 
prebenſins of Pain; if they could do this, and ſet bounds Epiphaniut, on the one ſide, char ing John with being 
of Convenience to his fancy, I. ſhould have nothing to ob- an Arrian 


00. „and an Oxiginiſt; and John, on the other 
ject againſt his Method, I ſhould rather applaud his fide, accuſing Bdiphanies for carrying off a piece of 
Choice, and encourage bis Freedom, for when a Man is Hangings our of the Church of Anal Jatha. Thar he 


brimful of Delight, and has nothing to trouble him, he can- had encroach'd upon the Privileges of the See of Fu 
not be in an ill way, for nothing, as Epicurus goes on, ſalem; and that he had Ordain'd Paulinianus, St. Je- 
but pain and uneafie thinking, are Evil. Thus we ſee, rome s Brother, Prieſt in the Monaſtery Ad, which be- 
Epicurus makes Pleaſure the laſt Object of Deſire, let long d to another Biſhop. This Diſpute occaſion'd a 
People come by't which way they can, which is a great many Letters and Apologies on both fides, and 
clear Proof that his Morals were looſe and luſcious. a great many Friends interpos d to take up the Quar- 
To return a little to his Phyſicks: His motion of re], but all ro no purpoſe, for ohn was a long time 
Declination, which he precariouſly gives his Atoms, inexorable, till at laſt the Merits of the Cauſe being 
are, notwithſtanding his borching, inſignificant to his perfectly underſtood, and made publick by St. Zer:me's 
urpoſe; for, unleſs he will run into a new Abſur- Letters to Pammachius, he was made quiet out of 
dir, he muſt make all his Atoms lope alike, and then] meer ſhame. But Epiphanius had ſtill more Diſputes 
they will be as far from meeting and coaleſcing into and Conteſts to run through, for Theophilus, Biſhop 
Bodies, as if they had all mov'd in a right line. PFar-|of Alexandria, who had Expell'd ſome Monks of N:- 
ther, He's out in making rhe Senſes the Judge of the tri, Egypt, for being enclin'd to ſome of Orizes's 
Magnitude of Objects, without any allowance for Opinions, gain d Epiphanius to his Intereſt, who im- 
diſtance : For to give one Inſtance, according to him, mediately, convening a Council of Cyprian Biſhops, 
the Sun is not a jot bigger than ir appears to us. As got Origen and his Books condemn d, and ſent Letters 


for the Liberty of the Will, Carneades endeavour d to of the Proceedings of the Synod to ſeveral Biſhops, 
fetch off che Epicureans, Without the Unphiloſophical and particularly to Sr. Chryſoflome, who had receiv'd | 


motion of Declination ; for, as Tully repreſents the the Nitrian Monks above-mention'd in a Friendly 


Caſe, Carneades Solv'd the difficulty by a diſtinction, manner. Soon after, Epiphanius, at the Inſtance of 


to preyent his falling into the abſurdity of making the | Theophilus, ſet Sail for Conſtantinople, bur would nei- 
Effect proceed from no Cauſe. For, ſays Carneades, as ther Converſe nor Communicate with St. Chry/oſtome, 


an Atom is moy'd by irs own intrinſick weight and unleſs he would firſt Condemn Origen, and Diſcard | 


gravitation, withour any * Impellenr, fo chere s the Nitrian Monks: But finding he could not carry his 
no neceſſiry of any external Cauſe to excite rhe Voli- Point, and being ſharply Reprimanded by St. Chry- 
tions of 'the Mind, for tis the nature of a voluntary |/oſtcme upon ſeveral accounts, and particularly for en- 
lot ion to be always in our power, and at our beck ;|croaching upon his Epiſcopal Juriſdiction ; and be- 

neither is chis Effect producd without a Cauſe, for the ſides, being not very graciouſly receiv'd by the Em- 
Nature of the Subject is the Spring of the Effect, and | preſs Eudoæia, he left Conſtantinople, and died on Board 
contains the force of the Operation. Cicer. de Finib. in the middle of his Voyage, being almoſt a hundred 
lib. 1. De Nat. Deor. & de Fato. Laert. lib. to, Lu- Years old, and in the thirty fixth Year of his Epiſco- 
cret lib. 1. Gaſſendus Phy. lib. 6. cap. 3. Oper, Tom. 2. pate. He was a Perſon of great Piety, and very Ex- 
Bayle. See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. : . emplary in his Converſation; and as for his Learning, 
__EPIG RAM, a ſort of little Poem ending with a he underſtood Hebrew, Syriac, Coptick, Greek and 


Conceit or Point of Wit. Theſe Epigrams, when Latin, and was well Skilłd in Church Antiquity. 


long, generally grow flat, and ſeldom thrive above However, he was ſometimes over credulous in belie- 
the length of two or three Couplets. They are call'd|ving Stories, and not very exact in his Chronology, as 
Epigrams, i. e. Inſcriptions, becauſe they were firſt appears in his Account of the Arian» Hereſy : And 
pur upon Trophies, Statues or Pictures, but after- in his Conteſts with Hereſy, he Argued in the Opinion 
wards they were taken in 4 more lax ſignification; of Photius, ſomewhat faintly. His Stile, as the Learn- 
for when Epigrams are thrown into Books, the Tables ed Du Pin obſerves, is neither beautiful, nor rais d, 
are almoſt quite turn d, for then the Statue or Picture but on the contrary, plain, vul gar, and undreſs'd, 
is, as it were, an Inſcription to the Epigram. Catullis without coherence and connexion. His Reading was 
and Martial were the moſt celebrated Epigrammariſts| greater than his Genius, and his Judgment came ſhort 
among che Latins. Fulius Scaliger. Poet. lib. 3. cap.| of his Learning; and, in fine, his Zeal and Piery ex- 
126, Salmaſ. ad Solin, pag. 848, $49, Sc. ä Jceeeded his Conduct. His Works are, Ancoratus, ſive 

EPIPHANIVS, born at Bez-nduca in Paleſtine, de Fide Sermo, written about the Year 373, at the de- 
within the Precincts of n bis YOM his Parents moſt | fire of ſome Prieſts of Suedra, a City in Pamphilia; 


- 


probably were Fews. In his Ton he travell'd into the Deſign of it is to explain the Doctrine of the Tri- 
Egypt, where falling intro the Converſation of ſome |niry, particularly the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
Gneſtick Women, he learn d rhe Scandalous Myſteries to give check ro the Macedonian Hereſy. Pauarium, 
of that Sect, and had like to have got no good by t, ie Adverſus Hereſes LXxx. in three Volumes, and ſe- 
but it pleas d God to dil-engage him from that danger; ven Tomes. This Work, in che Judgment of the 
and having made a diligent Enquiry into the Manners Learned Photius, is both fuller, and more ſerviceable, 
and Cuſtoms of the Egyptian Monks, he return d home, chan any og written before upon that Argument, 
being about rwenty Years of Age, and liv'd ſome] being collected out of Fuſtin Martyr, Tren eus, Hippc- 
time under rhe Menaſtick Diſcipline of Hi arion, the litus, and ſeveral other ancient Fathers, to which Epi- 
famous Head of the Religious, as they now call them |phanius made a conſiderable Addition from himſelf. 
in Paleſtine. Some time after, he Founded the Mo-]H | 

naſtery call'd Ad, near the place of his Birth, of which chem in order, as far as the Meſſalians, which ſprung 
himſelf was Abbot. Abour the Year 368, he was up in the Reign of Conſtant ius, this being the laſt He- 
preferr'd to the See of Salamis, afterwards call'd Con- reſy which he mentions and confures. Anacephalæoſis, 
ſtantia in Cyprus, being the Metropolis of the whole |/eu Panarii, Epitome. De Ponderibus & Menſuris 4 
h | er. 


He begins with the firſt Hereſies, and goes on with 


„ 


| lared by St. Epiphanius, as follows:“ When I came 


| Reaſons do not appear cogent enough to make me 
abſolutely reject this Letter: For, firſt, Altho what 
concerns the principal Subject of the Letter was ended 9 | 
before the ſecond Parr, yer it cannot be prov'd the rum intende: Then, they read or ſing the Pſalms pro- 


ly, Tis very poffible (continues Du Pin) that the 
che three firſt Ages of the Church, was not yet practis d 


Stile with the firſt, and agrees well enough with what 
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ber. Epiſtola brevs ad Hieronimum Lat. Epiſtola gd 
* Hieroſolumitanum Lat. ex Hieronomi Verſjone, 
is Letter ro ohn of Jeruſalem is made up of rwo 
Parts: The firſt is, the Difference he had with this 
Biſhop about the Ordination of Paulinianus, and con- 
Eerning Origeniſm. n | 
The ſecond contains a particular Matter of Fact, re- 


* inro a Country Church of Paleſtine, call d Anabla- 
* tha, 1 found a Curtain hanging over the Door, up- 
“on which there was a Picture painted like that of 
* our Saviour, or ſome Saint, (for I cannot certainly 
remember whoſe Picture it was) however, ſeeing 
* inthe Church of Chriſt the Image of a Man, con- 
«* trary to the Authority of Holy N I tore it, 
F* and gave Order to rhe Churchwardens to wrap it 
about ſome Corps, and bury it: And when they 
reply'd, in a grouling way, that if 1 would rear 
the Curtain 1 thould give them another, I promis d 
them I would, and am now as good as my Word. 
T ſhall give the Reader the Remarks of the Learned 
and Ingenuous Du Pin upon this Epiſtle. The firſt 
part of this Letter, ſays he, is acknowledged by all the 
World ro be a Genuine Piece; bur Baronius, Bel- 
larmine, and ſome otkers, are of Opinion that this 
ſecond is Counterfeir. They offer many Conjectures 
to prove it, but I find only three that have any co- 
lour. The firſt is, Thar this Letter ſeems to be finiſh'd 
before the Relation of rhe Matter of Fact above- 
mention d. The ſecond is, Becauſe that Epiphanius 
here condemns the Uſe of Images, as contrary to the 
Authority of Holy Scripture, and the Practice of his 
own Time. Their third Reaſon is, Becauſe St. e- 
rome making an Extract from this Letter in his Epiſtle 
to Pammachius, takes no notice of this Relation abour 
the Picture: However, ſays the Learned Du. fin, theſe 


| 


Letter was perfectly finiſh'd ; and St. Epiphanius being 
to give an account of this Matter of Fact, could not 
proceed to it till he had diſpatch d the principal bu- 
fineſs in hand. Beſides, no body can ſay that this 
Letrer was finiſh'd before theſe Words in the cloſe of 
all, I pray God have you in hu Holy keeping. Second- 


Uſe of Images, which was very rarely mer with in 


in Paleſtine and 2 and that St. Epiphanius, being 
a plain zealous Man, and believing it dangerous to 
Introduce this Cuſtom, might expteſs himſelf too 
ſtrongly againſt ir. Laſtly, (to Encounter their third 
Reaſon) Tho' St. Ferome has Tranſlated the whole 
Letter, yer in his Apology to Pammachius, he cites no 
more of it than what was directly to his purpoſe : For 
Inſtance, he does not quote all the firſt Part, and 
therefore we have no reaſon to wonder that he ſays 
nothing of rhe ſecond, fince ir did no way relate to 
the Conteſt which he had with John of Feruſalem. 
Further, This ſecond Part is written in the ſame 


Epiphanius affirms, Hereſy 27. Tis likewiſe quoted 
by the Author of the Caroline Books, lib. 4. cap. 25. 
And 'tis ſaid in the 7th Council, Art. 6. Tome 5. that 
the Eiconoclaſts urg'd St. Epiphanius's Authority againft 
the Uſe of Images, which cannot be meant of any 
other place but of the ſecond Part of this Letter. 
Thus, tho! it be true, (as Du Pin goes on) as appears 
by the Teſtimony of Gregory Niſſen, in his Panegyrick 
upon Theodorus, and in his Treatiſe of the Son and Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, that, in his time, there were Pictures in 
ſome Churches, which Repreſented the Scripture- 
Hiſtory, and the Actions of Saints and Martyrs, yet 
it cannot be ſaid this Cuſtom was general: And it 
muſt be confeſs d, that St. Epiphanius diſapprov d it, 
tho' without reaſon, (as Monſieur Du Pin will have ir) 
and that he was miſtaken in laying, that it did not 
agree with the Doctrine of Holy Scripture. This is 
Monſieur Du Pin's Judgment of this paſſage, who de- 
clares expreſly, that it would be contrary to the Can- 
dor and Sincerity that Religion requires of us, to go 
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Theod. Baron. A. C. 172. Cave Hiſt. Liter, Par. 1. 
Du Fin. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. c. See Engliſh Morery. Vol. 1. 
EPISCOPAL PARTY. So they call thoſe 
who profeſs rhe Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law in Eng- 
land, becauſe they held to the Government of Biſhops 
at their breaking wich the Church of Rome. King 
Fames I. was fo well ſatisfied of the Uſefulneſs of this 
part of the Hierarchy, that, in the Conference at 
Hampton Court, he laid it down as a Maxim, No Biſhop 
n0 Ning; intimaring by this ſaying, that the Presbyte- 
rerians or Puritans, were Enemies ro Monarchy. Fa- 
ther Simon gives a fair Character of rhe Epiſcopal Di. 
viſion in England, and tells us, that of all the Sectaries, 
(as he is pleas d to call em) they come neareſt the 
Church of Rome in their Diſcipline. Thar they have 
a regard for the antient Fathers and Tradition: To 
1355 ſome Inſtances, They retain the Character and 
uriſdiction of Biſhops and Prieſts. They have like- 
wiſe Canons or Prebendaries. They have nor wholly 
rejected the antient Liturgy, nor the other Rituals of 
the Church of Rome. Their Form of conſecrating 
Biſhops is taken out of the Roman Pontifical, which is 
aimoft tranſlated Verbatim into Engliſh. The Liturgy, 
called likewiſe rhe Book of Common Prayer, contains 
nor only the Daily Service, which is much the ſame 
with that of the Latin Church; but likewiſe rakes in 
their Form of adminiftring the Sacraments. To in- 
france in ſome Particulars, the Office of their Martins 
or Morning Service begins with Domine Labia noſtra 
aperies, and then they fing the Plalm, Venite exulte- 
mus, c. Ago the Pſalms and Leſſons for the 
Day, follow: They likewiſe ſing the Hymn, Te Deum, 
ſome of thoſe Pſalms which we make uſe of in the 
Office of the Lads. In a word (as the French Sup- 
plementer goes on, for tis his Account which I give 
the Reader) they have only abridg'd our Office, mak- 
ing but a very ſmall Alteration in it. They likewiſe 
beglh their Veſpers, or Evening Service, with Domine 
Labia noſtra aperies, and with Deus in adjutorium no- 


per for the Day: Fer this purpoſe, . they have a Ca- 
lendar much like ours, where the Holy Days and Sun- 
days are likewiſe. mark d: For example, Chriſtmaſs 
Epiphany, Eaſter, Aſcenſion, Whitſontide, Trinity, and 
inſhort, all che Moveable Feſtivals: The Pſalms like- 
wiſe'and Leſſons for every Holy-day are ſer down: 
They have alſo their remarkable Sundays, according to 
2 5 2 i. e. the Sundays of Advent; rhoſe after 

piphany, Septuapeſima, Se xageſims, Quinquageſima : 
The Sundays Sn. ins after b , aer 
Trinity. Farther, they have their Collects, or Maſſes 
tho 2 will not make uſe of the Term laſt men- 
tion d) for all theſe Days, on which they read the 
Epiſtle and Goſpel ; ſome Prayers, the Creed, Cycdo in 
Unum Deum, Gloria in Excelſis, Ge. They have like- 
wiſe Præfaces proper to their Holy-days, and pronounce 
in a manner as we do, Surſum Corda, Gratias agamus, 
vere dignum © juſtum oft, ©c. They have in a man- 
ner only reform'd, os tettench'd ſomething from rhe 
Canon of rhe Maſs, performing the Office in the 
Engliſh Tongue, that the People may underſtand it. 
They rerain moſt of the Fix d or Immoveable Holy- 
days, kept by us, with a diſtin& Office for each Feſti- 
val: For inſtance, rhe Feaſt of Sr. Andrew, that of 
St. Thomas, the Converſion of St. Paul, Sc. Their 
Manner of adminiftring the Sacramentsis likewiſe ſet 
down in this Book, and very little different from ours: 
The Miniſter in Baptiſm, after having pronounc'd, I 
baptize thee in the Name of the Father, &c. makes the 
Sign of the Croſs upon the Child's Forehead. The 
Biſhop in Confirmation, lays his Hands upon rhe Chil- 
drens Heads, reciting ſome ſtated Prayers, and after 
that gives em his Bleſſiſig. In fine, in this Liturgy, 
or Book of Common Prayer, there is a Form for ſolem- 
nizing Matrimony, for communicating the Sick, and 
ſeveral other Ceremonies practis'd in the Church of 
Rome. Thus, thoſe of the Church of England receive 
rhe Communion kneeling, only they have a Rubrical 
Note, where they declare, they do not adore the con- 
ſecrated Elements. This Liturgy was confirm'd by 
Act of Parliament in the 5th and 6th Years of Edward 
the VIth, and in the 1 of Elizabeth. The Presby- 


about ro Interpret Epiphanius 1n any other Senſe. 
* Photins, Cod. 122, 123, 124. Socrates, Sozomen, 


* 


terians have not been wanting to attack this Lirurgy as 
a Superſtitious and Tyrannical Book ; which pur Wy 
Dutt 
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Durel upon giving them an Anſwer at large, printed i mention the Meekneſs of Chriſtianity, ſee 
2 in 1669, and entituled, Sante Eccleſiæ Angli-} ticularly to require of him, His Friends 3 en · 
cane adverſus iniqua atque inverecundas Schiſmat i cor um deavour d to excuſe him tipon this ſcore; for inſtance, 
criminationes, Vindicte. Br: R. Simon, Gc. I | Curcelleys, not being, able to den but that Epiſcoping 
EPISCOPLUS (Simon). A Learned Divine in the | might have ritten with more Moderation, adds by. 
the XVIIth Century, and the principal Support of the | way of Apology „chat he had ſeveral ſtrong Motives 
mini ans, was born at Amſterdam in 1583. He to carry hit out into Satyr. In the firſt place, Epil 


; ce, Epiſco- 
went to 7 to ſtudy in 1600, where he took the piu was never the Aggreſſor; he never attack i any 
Degree of Maſter of Arts in 1606. , Afterwards he . 


vards he Perſon, but was always upon the defenſive. 2dly, The 
apply d himſelf chiefly ro the Study of Divinity, in| Tracts which he confured were ſometimes. written 
which he made ſo conſiderable a Progreſs in a ſhort] with a great deal of Heat and Paſſion, particularly rhe 
time, chat he was look d upon to be well qualified for | Book pub liſſ d by the Profeſſors of Lenden, entitul'd; 
Orders, and ſolicited to take them; but there hap-¶ Confeſſionis Remonſtrantium Cenſura; the Contra-Remon-- 


1. 22 
'd par- 


pening great Diſputes between Gemarus and Arminius, ſtrant Party pretending themſelves under a neceſſity to 


and Epiſcopius ſiding with the latter, mer with Diffi- [cenſure and reprimand their Adverſaries with a great 
culties and unexpected Treatment; inſomuch that be- 


deal of freedom. Indeed, they could do no leſs than 
ing diſguſted with the Univerſity of Leyden, he went endeavour to perſuade che W 

to Francker in 1609: But here he made no long ſtay; Remonſtrant Doctors had juſtly condemn'd the Armini- 
for perceiving, by his Freedom and Heat in diſputing, | ans at the Synod of Dort, and done no more than their 
he had difoblig'd the Profeſſor Sibrandus Lubertus, a Duty in ſtirring up the Magiſtricy to treat that Parry 
great Gomariſt ; he quitted Franeker, and travell'd into] with great Severity. Now this Synodical Cenſure, 
Erance 3 and returning into Holland in 1610, he was and their Zeal in puſhing the Magiſtrates upon a Per- 
made a Miniſter, and benefic'd in a Village within the 


| fecution, was ſufficient ro tarniſh the Reputation of 
Liberties of Rotterdam. He was one of the Delegates 


theſe Contra-Remonſtrant Gentlemen, if it appear'd, 
at the Conference at the Hague in 1611, held before after all, that they were bur flight Miſtakes, upon 
the States of the Province, between fix Contre-Remon-| which all their Paſſions and their Rigour was diſ- 
ftrant Miniſters, and fix Remonſtrant : And here he] charg d: It was expedient therefore to ſecure the Ho- 
gave extraordinary proof of his Learning and Abili- nour of the Synod, to give a hideous Idea of the other 
ties. The Year after, Gomarus having reſign d the 


| ö Party. And in regard it began to be commonly ſaid, 
Divinity Profeſlor's Chair at Leyden, Epiſcopius was that the difference in the famous Five Poines, was not 
choſen in his room: And here he kept a fair Corre- ground ſufficient to ſet a Perſecution on foot, the Con- 


ſpondence with his Colleague Poh andes, notwith-frra-Remonſtrants pretended that the Confeſfion of che 


ſtanding they were of contrary Opinions in the Point | Remonſtrants was no better than a Collection of * 
of Predeſtination. The Functions of his Profeſſorſhip, | dalous Hereſies; that it was unorthodox and naught 
and the reſt of his Studies, were nothing of fatigne from the beginning to the end; that there was Infecti- 
to him, in compariſon with the ill Language, Cenſures on in che very Title Page. Thus this Author inſinu- 
andInſults which he met with upon the ſcore of his being | ates, that the Profeſſors of Legden wrote Satyrically 
an Arminian, many of the 1 being very warm out of defign, that their Choller was artificial, and 
and implacable on the other ſide The States of Hol, put on to guard againſt Scandal, and preſerve their 
land having given Epiſcopiu an Invitation to the own Reputation. 3dly. and laſtly, Curcelleis urges, 
of Dort, to fit there with the reſt of the Profeſſors of that Epiſcopius's Patience was Everett cry d by the un- 
the Seven United, Provinces, he appear d thege very |reaſonable Objections of his Adverſaries; for the 
early with ſome other Remonſtrant Miniſters; but the |Contra-Remonſtrants div d into the very Heatts of Peo- 
Synod would not ſuffer any of em to vote in the Af- | ple, arraigning the ſecret Intentions of their Adver- 
ſembly, being reſoly'd not to admit em any otherwiſe | ſaries, when they could find nothing to carp at in the 
than as Perſons ſummon d to be tryd. There was a Words of their Confeſſion of Faith. Now this is an 
neceſfiry to yield in rhis — Upon their Appear- infallible way to prove Hereſy upon anAdverfary ; for 
ance, Epiſcopi made a Speech, declaring they were let him be never ſo inoffenſive in his Language, they l 
ready to enter into a Conference with the Synod * He j ſay he's a flaming Hererick in his Heart for all thar. 
was anſwer' d, that the Company was not met to de- | This is what Curcelleus offers in defence of ſome warm 
bate and argue, but to judge and give Sentence. The Paſſages in Epiſcopivs- Tis faid, continues Monſ. 
N thinking theſe Terms unreaſonable re- Bayle, that his Works have been well reliſh d by the 
us d ro ſubmit to the Order, by which they were }- non Party in England; but at there are 
ty'd up to explain and defend their Sentiments no Fer Authors chere, that decry em as dangerous 
further than the Synod ſhould think it neceſſary. Upon Books. Indeed it cannot be deny d, but that his Al- 
the refuſing to ſubmit to theſe Meaſures, they were ſertion, in which he affirms that certain Articles, which 
expelFd the Synod, which immediately proceeded to have always paſs'd for Fundamentals, tho' they are 
examine and give Sentence upon their Writings. The true, yet they are not abſolutely neceſſary to Salvation; 
Remonſir ants defended themſelves with their Pen, It cannot be deny d, I ſay, but that this P 
Epiſcopius writing che greateſt part of the Tracts made have ill Inferences drawn from it. The Learned Ma- 
upon this occalon, and publiſh'd ſome time after. In U. 


Hon has lately been blam d for giving a favourable 

rt, the Synod depriv d em of their Benefices, and, Character, in ſome meaſure, of Epilopiu's Works. 

| their refaſal ro ſign an Inftrumenr, by which In +690 che 4rmmians gave a remarkable proof how 
iey were to promiſe not to execute any part of their much they honour'd Memory of this Divine, 


Function, neither directly nor indirectly, they were havingenjoin'd one of their Profeſſors to charge Mo 
baniſh'd the Territories of the Commonwealth. Upon | 

this, Epiſcopirs weng into the Spaniſn Low- Countries, Epiſcopius. * Curcelleus in Prafat. Oper. Epiſcopii. Ma- 
and ſtaid 1 1 the Truce, where he not only billon des Etudes Monaſtiques, Cc. Bayle. See Engl. 
defended his own Party, but likewiſe wrote ſome- Morey, vol 1,2. "74 

thing again W Chun of Re. When che War BPIS FES and GOSPRES ae of adde 
7 the Spaniards and the Buch broke out again, rable Antiquity in the Church, ,as»ap 


| years both from 
e travelkd into France, where he did his utmoſt to the Liturgies, and the Teſtimonies o 


the amient Fa- 


fortify and comfort thoſe of his Perſuaſion, and when chers. To give an Inſtance of the Authority laſt 


the Juncture preſented in 1626, he return d into Hi, mention d in the Greek and Latin Church; St. Chry- | 
land, to — 


take the Cure of a Church of rhe Re- ſaten may teſtif n 19. in Cap. 9. At. 
he L 22 42 The Deacon hands up, * wich a lou * oice pro- 

| llege found |©* nounces, Les us attend, Then the Leſſons are be- 

Which Employment gun ; which Leſſons, ars from his Licurgy; 
mae, in April 1643.» are the Epiftles and Goſpels, which follow immediately 

g loſt hie Sight ſome Weeks before. He [after the Deacon has ut the People in mind of chis 
eral | eturn into He. Attention. To this Teſtimony we may add that of 

nd, in which, as Monſ. Beyle ohſerves, he did St. Auguſtin, in the Preface to his Comment upon the 
not always keep that Temper, and inoffenfive Man- Epiſtle of St. John: And, in his Xth Sermon de Verb. 
der, which his Principles of Toleration, noi is Apt. We heard firſt, 1 he, the Apoſtolical Leſ- 


* fon; 


orld, chat the Contra- 


rinciple may | 


Furien publickly with Calumny for ſpeaking ill of 


* 
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* fon, then we ſung a Pſalm, and after that the Gef 
* pel was read. Sparrow s Rationale, Sc. | 
RIC IX. King of Sweden, was born in the XIIth 


Century, and elected King in 1150. He enter d Fi- 


land at the Head of an Army; but this Expedition 
was not ſo much the reſalr of his Ambition, as of his 
Zeal for propagaring che Chriſtian Religion 3 neither 
did he content imlelf with N way for thoſe 
who were ſent thĩither to $7 the Goſpel, but turn d 
Apoſtle as it were himſelf, and endeavour'd with all 

Mble Application ro finiſh the Converſion of that 
Poop He collected the antient Laws of the King- 


dom into one Body, adding new ones extremely well 


contriv'd for the publick Advantage. Bur rheſe good 
Qualities of Erie gather incens d, than farisfy'd his 


| barbarous Subjects, who being accuſtom'd ro live by 


Robbery and Plunder, thought their Liberties migh- 
tily abridg d by being forc'd ro ſubmit to the Regula- 
tions of Reaſon and Juſtice. To conclude, this ad- 


mirable Prince was at laſt aſſaſſinated by his Subjects, 


7 


and the King of Gothland (who carry'd part of the 
Realm at the Election) was ſuſpected of encouraging 
and correſponding with the Rebels.“ Appendix to the 
Hiſtory of the Revolutions in Sweden. See Eric, Engliſh 
Mor. vol. 1. | HT 


ERNEST, firnam'd Ironſide, upon the account of 


his Strength: Prince of Styria, ſecond Son of Leopold 


the Honeſt, and Brother of Leopold the Proud, Arch- 


Duke of Auſtria, was the Head of the Line of SHhria. 


He marry'd Cimburgh of the Houſe of Maſſovia, and 
had Hue Frederick fila, elected Emperor in 1440, and 
Albert call'd the Prodigal, who founded the Univerſity 
of Fribourg. * Hoffman. N 

ERN E ST, Son of the Emperor Maximilian IId, 
was an unambitious and good- natur d Prince. He put 
in twice for the W un of Poland, but could not 
carry the Election. He was firſt made Governour of 
Croatia and Carinthia, and in 1594, had rhe Govern- 


ment of the Spairiſh Low-Ceuntries put inte his hands; 


which prey d very unfortunate both to himſelf and 
the King of Spain: For he loſt ..- Frieſtand, and was 
improſperous in the Courſe of the War, and ſometimes 
ſurpriz d by pretended Overtures of Peace; in ſhorr, 


the Advantages of the Enemy, and the Diſſatisfaction 


of the Flemings, wore upon his Conſtitution, and oc- 


_ cafion'd his Death. As to his Character, he was a 
Perſon of great Gravity, which the Purch and Flemings 


interpreted, Pride. However, tho he faild in the 


| Succeſs of his Enterprizes ir cannot be attributed to 


his obſtinacy ; for he was eaſily manageable by Advice. 
The People expecting great things from him, made 
his Reputation fink rhe lower, when they found him 
ſomewhar unactive, and given to his Pleaſure. This 


made%em lampoon him, in which they rook the great- 


er Freedom, becauſe he gariſon d ſome Spaniſp Towns 
againſt the Inclination of the Burghers · After hav- 


ing made ſome lirtle tentatives towards a Peace, in 


1595, he fell into a Hectick Fever, and dy d ſoon af- 
ter. Upon his being diſſected, they found a living 
Worm in one of his Kidnies, which had eaten away 
ſome of the neighbouring Parts. * Thuan. Hiſt. lib 
122. Grotius Hiſt. Belg. lib. 4. Hoffman. 

ERNEST, Son of John calłd the Dunger, Duke 
of Holſtein. He ſerved the Emperor againſt the Turks, 
and had the Command of parr of the Troops in the 


Battel at Agria in 1596: And here, the Soldiers, be- 


ing over ſecure of their Victory, and flying upon the 
Plunder, the Turki/þ Baſhaw falling upon em unex- 
pectedly, when they were out of order, made a great 
Slaughter among em; Erneſtus and his Brother Au- 
2uſtns being ſlain upon the ſpot. Hoffman, 

ERNES T. youngeſt Son of Albert V. Duke of 
Bavaria, was Biſhop of Friſengen in 1565, and of Hil- 
deſbeim in 1573; and the Biſhop of Liege dying in 
1580, notwithſtanding rhe Duzgh endeavour'd to car- 


ry the Election for Marrhias of the Houſe of Auſtria, 


yer by the Interceſſion of the King of Spain and the 
Emperor, Erneſt was choſen Biſhop of that See: And 
at læſt Gebbert Truckſeſt, Arch-Bithop of Cologne, being 
depriy'd for turning Proteſtant, Erneſt was ſtrong] 
recommended, and upon the ſcore of his grear Birr 
and Power, was likewiſe choſen Elector of Co/ogne ; rhe 
Arch-Bithoprick of that See —_— ever ſince conti- 
nued in the Family of Bavaria, This Erneſt dy d in 
« 612, * Hoffman, 


'ERNEST (John) Son of Fohn, Duke of $5, 
was a great Soldier, and a Man of Letters. He aj. 
ſiſted Frederick Count Palatine, King of Bohemia in 
the Bartel of Pragus in 1620. He went into the Kin 
of Denmark's Service againſt the Emperor in 1625 
The next Year he took Oſnabrug, Midenberg, &c. and 
ſoon after joining Count Man feld, he ſeiz'd a great 
many Places in Siſeſia. Afterwards he went to Berh. 
lehem Gabor in Hungary; but theſe two not agreeing 
Erneſt went off, and dying ſoon after, prevented his 
being outlaw'd for Treaſon. * Hoffman: 11495 

ESINGWOULD. A Market-Town in 75h. 
ſhire, not far from York, a hundred and fifty fix Miles 
from London. thre 4 | ef wah 

ESKDALE. See TEVIOTDALE, Vol. II. 

ESTE (the Houſe of). One of the moſt Illuftri- 
ous Families in all Italy, It rakes its Name from Eft 
or Ateſte, an old Town in the Paduan. Some Anti. 
quaries draw the Genealo y from Actiu King of Alba, 
who had a Grandſon of the ſame Name, King of the 
Volſci, Marcus Actius Balbus, Auguſtus Cæſar's Grandfa- 
ther by the Mother's Side, was of the ſame Houſe. 
John Baptiſta Pigna, who wrote the Hiſtory of the 
Houſe of Eſte in Italian (and which was tranſlated 
into Latin by Jom Barons) begins the Genealogy 
with C. Actius, who, by his Lady Martia had a Son 
of the ſame Name, Father of Aurelius, who died in 418. 
From this Head, the Family is continued on by Pigna, 
from Father to Son; but the moſt certain Account, and 
which may, without queſtion be depended on, begins 
with 470 the iſt Count of Eſte, &. who was Vice-Roy 
for the Emperor in 1:-/y, and died in the Year 996 


970, 


leaving Iſſue, amongſt others, (i.) Theobald or Thibaud, 
created Marqueſs of Eſte by the Emperor Otho : He 
was likewiſe Lord of Luca, Cremona, Mantua, Ferrara, 
Sc. and died in 976. (2.) Albert Ozo, call'd by others 
Sigefroy : He marry'd the Narural Daughter of the 
Emperor Osho IId, and died in 995, leaving Iſſue Hu- 
Zo, who marry'd- Mary, Daughter to Theodat, Mar- 
queſs of Parma, and died in 1014. Boniface, Son of 


na, Placentia, Parma, &c. Vicar, or Vice-Roy, of 
the Empire in Italy, and died in 1652, leaving Iſſue 
only one Daughter, the famous Counteſs Mathildu, 
mention d elſewhere. However the Line was conti- 
nu d by 4zo IId, Son of Hugo, who marry' d Cunigonde, 
Daughter of Guelf, Count of Aitorf. This 4zo kept 
a fair Correſpondence with the Counteſs Mar hildu his 
Couſin, and died in 1055, Azo IIId being his Son and 
Heir, who had Iſſue, Barzold, Hugo, Gueif and Foul, 
who all of em left Poſterity. Bertold had Rainaldo 
by Sophia, and died in 1118. This Rainaldo was Ge- 
neral of the Iralian Troops againſt the Emperor F ede- 
rick Barbaroſſa, whom he ſeveral times defeated, and 
died in 1175. His Brother Hugo had Iſſue Obizo, 
made Lord of Ancona by Pope Celeſtine III. in 1194. 
He was likewiſe Marqueſs of Eſte and Lord of Verona, 
in Right of his Wife Sophia, and died in 1196. This 
Obixo left Iſſue 40 IVth of Eſte, Earl of Verona, An- 
cona, &c, He married Leonora, Daughter ro Thomas 1{ 
Earl of Savoy by Beatrix of Geneva, by whom he had 
Azo Vth, Marqueſs of Ancona, Lord of Ferrara, Af. 
coli, Senegallia, Fermo, Pezaro, &c. He was General 
of the Pope's Troops, was a Prince of great Figure 
and Fame, and died in 1264, and was ſucceeded by 
Obizo IId, Son of Rainaldo d' Eſte, This Obixo was 
Lord of Ancona, Modena, Ferrara, &c. He marry'd 
Jaqueline d' Fieſque, and afterwards Conſtantia d 
Eſcale, and died in 1293, leaving Iſſue Azo VIth, 4, 
dobrandin, and Friſcus, or Francs, Ao VI. had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the Buſineſs of his time, and died 
in 1308, without leaving any legitimate Iſſue either 
by Jane of the Urſin's Family, or by Beatrix, Daugh- 
ter of Charles IId, calld the Lame, King of Naples 
and'Sicily. This 4zo VI. had a great deal of trouble 
givet him by Friſeus his Natural Son. However he 
was ſucceeded by Oz af hie III d, Who had the In- 
veſtirure of Ferrara fem the Pope's Legates, and died 
in 1352. His firſt Wife was Jaqueline Pepoli, and his 
ſecond 'Lipa Arigſta, callłd the Fair, by whom he had 


[eleven Children: Aldobrandin and Nicholas, the two 


eldeſt, died young; the third Son Albert d Eſte, Lord 
of Ferrara, Modena, &c, erected a College at Ferrara, 


and died in 1393, and was ſucceeded by ons 
on, 


the eldeſt Son of Thibaud, was Lord of Ferrara, Vere: - 
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Son Azo, Marqueſs of Eft mente to diſpoſleſs 
| upport 


his Nicholas ; but he was ed by the Princes o 
oo "Nicholas was Lord of Parma and Reggio in 14093 
afcerwards General for the Venetians, Florentines, and 
the Church, acquir'd a great deal of Reputation, and 
grew very rich, and died in 1441, or, as ſome will 
have it, in 1445. . Twas in his time that Pope Exge- 
nius IV. conven'd a Council at Ferrara, upon which 
occaſion Nicholas was very magnificent in his Enter- 
tainments: He had, as it were, the Ballance of Tah 
in his Hand. He was firſt marry'd to Ailiola de Car- 
rato, and afterwards to Laura Malateſte, call d Para- 

ine, whom he executed, having ſurpriz d her falſe to 
* Bed with his Natural Son Hugo. Nicholas marry d 


for his third Wife, Ricarda, Daughter to Thune Mar- beſiege Ferrara ; for before they could execute their Pro- 


ject, cheir Army was entirely routed, and threeſcore 
Colours taken from em, which the Cardinal hung up 


ſueſs of Saluſſæs. He left Iſſue Lionello, Bor ſo, Hercu- 
25 Si 22 Sc. Lionello Mar neſs of : Eſte, Fer- 
7ara, &c. was born in 1407: He marry'd Margaret 
of Gonzagua, and afterwards Mary of Arragon, Daugh- 
ter of A phon ſus Iſt, King of Naples. He died in 1450, 
leaving Iſſue Nicholas Borſo d' Eſte, Son of Nicholas Iſt ; 
was a prudent, brave, generous Perſon, and a great 
Friend to Learning. He received the Emperor Frede- 


and had aCadinal'sCap given him by Pope Alexander Vl. 


ſomet ime after he went into Hungar | 
into Italy, he reſided ar the Court of Ludovico Sforza; 
his Brother- in law, to aſſiſt him with his Advice in bis 


War againſt the French: And theſe latter having alto= 


gether the Advantage in the Conteſt, the Cardinal re- 


tir d into Germany, from whence he travel'd once more 


into Italy, to be at the Marriage of A/phonſus his Bro- 
ther with Lucrer3a Borgia, Alexander VIth's Daughter. 


Afterwards the Cardinal came into the Intereſt of the 
French, and King Lews XIIch gave him very particu- 


lar Marks of his Favour and Efteem. The Friendſhip 
of rhis great Prince was very ſerviceable to the Car- 
dinal and his Family, when the Venetians defign'd to 


in the Cathedral Church of Ferrara. is ſaid that 
he publiſhd a Narrative of this Victory penn d by 
himſelf; tho Arnoul le Ferron makes Cœlio Calcagninz 
the Author of ir. But ler this be as it will, Hiypohto 
was very capable of doing it himſelf; for he had a 


Js and then return- 


le- | very curious Stile. He likewiſe underſtood the Ma- 
rick IIId very ſplendidly in 1451, who the Year after, 


thematicks, and always ſhew'd himſelf very willing 
created him Duke of Modena and Reggio, and Count] to be ſerviceable ro Schollars. Pope Julius IId was a 
of Rovigo, and, in 1471, Pope Paul IId, made him 


— Enemy to the Houſe of Efte, and did ir all the 5 
Duke of Ferrara: Borſo died in Auguſt the ſame Year, 


ifſervice he was able. Theſe violent Meaſures of 
without Iſſue. Hercules Iſt, his Brother, ſucceeded | the Pope againſt rhe Cardinal's Family, put him to a 
him: He was born in 1334, and was Duke of Ferrara, | ſtand ; ſo that not knowing which Party to ſtrike in 
Modena, Reggio, Marqueſs 4 Eſte, Prince of Carpi, &c.] with, he took another Journy into Hungary, where he 
The Venetians and Florentines made choice of him for 


ſaid till after the Election of Pope Leo Xth, who 


their General, he having the Character of a Prince of ſent him to compliment King Francs It, with whom 

great Abilities. Nicholas his Nephew, Son of Lzonello, the Pope was to havea Conference at Boulogne in 1516. 

(which Lionello by the way was no more than Natural] Some time after the Cardinal d Ee wat ſent Nuntio 

Son to Nicholas Iſt) gave him ſome trouble in the be- into Poland, to aſſiſt at the Marriage of his Couſin 

ginning of his Government; bur being afterward ſur-| Bonna Sforza with King Sigiſmond. In his return, he 

priz d by the Town of Ferrara, they got him behead- 

ed. Hercules was likewiſe * died e ten 4 

Pope Sixtus IVch and the Venetians ; bur ; on- finiſh his Character in a word, was a Prelate of great 

duct and Dexterity he diſengag'd himſelf . 4 | Abilities.. * Guichardin Hiſt. Iib. 34. 8 & de inc. Pau- 

nongh. He died in 1504, leaving Iſſue by his Dut-| lus Fovius. Viftorellus. Ciaconius, Auberi, 

ches Eleonora of Arragon, Daughter of Ferdinand King STE ( one de) calfd the Cardin 

of Naples, Alphonſus 5 Ferdinand, Hippolyto the Car- Arch-Biſhop o 

dinal, Sigiſmund, Iſabella marry'd to Francs IId, Mar- 

queſs of” Mantua, and Beatrix marry'd to Ludovico| Duke of Ferrara by Lucretia Borgia. He was born in 

Forza Duke of Milan. Alphonſo It d Eſte, was born Auguſt in 1509, and carefully educated at the Duke his 
in 1476, and died in 1534: He is mentioned under] Father s Court, whotook a great deal of pains with him 

the Article Alphonſus. Hercules IId ſucceeded him, | himſelf, ro inſtruct him in the Politicks, and che Art of 

and died in 1559: He marry'd Renata of the Houſe | Governing. Afterwards he travell'd into France, where 

of France, and befides other Children, had Alphonſus 


_— — paſt through Hungary, and coming home to Ferrara, 
t embroil'd wi 


al of Ferrara, 
Milan, Auſch, Arles, Lions, Biſhop of 


he was much eſteem d by King Frencs It, who made 
IId by her, who died without Iflue in 1597 ; at which 


him one of his Privy Council, gave him great Prefer- 
time Pope Clement VIIIrh made himſelf Maſter of Fer- 


ment, and in 1539, 1 him a Cardinal's Cap of 
rara. Ceſar d Eſte, Grandſon to Alphonſus Tt, and] Pope Paul IIId. This 


a Cardinal was likewiſe very 
Son of Alphonſus, whoſe Mother was Laura Eu-] much valu d by Henry IId, who order'd his Ambaſſa- 
ſtochia, claim d the Dominions of his Uncle; but] dors and Generals to do nothing in Lay without con- 
by a Treaty with the Pope, concluded Fanu- 


ſulting his Eminence. Pius IVth ſent him Legate into 
ary 11. 1598, he was contented with the Terri- 


France, where he was preſent at the Colloquy of Poiſ- 
ritories of Modena and Reggio. He died in 1628, %, and afterwards died at Rome in the Pontificate of 
leaving Iflue by Virginia = Medics, Alphonſus TIId, | Gregory XIIIth, December 2. in 1572, being 61 Years 

who died in 1644, and was ſucceeded by Francs Iſt, | of Age. He was buried at Tivoly, where he built a 
who died in 1658, Alphonſus the IVth his Son ſucceed-| magnificent Palace. Anthony Muretus made his Fune- 
ing him, who died in 1662. Francs Ild, born in] ral Oration. This Cardinal having an Inclination for 
1660, being the next Duke of the Line, and Brother 


Letrers, was kind to a great many Learned Men, a- 
to Mary Princeſs of Modena, afterwards. Queen to 


mongſt others to Muretys, Paulus Manutius, d Offat : 
ames 2 King of England. John Baptiſta Pigna] &c. 


* Petra Mellarius. Viftorellus. Garimbert, Mu- 
iſtory of the Family of Eſte. Molfgangus So_ de retus. Aubery. Ciaconius, &c. a 
Migrat. Gent, Francs Sanſovin. lib. 2. Chron. & Orig. 


ESTE (Lews de) Cardinal of Ferrara, Arch-Biſhop 
delle Caſe Iluſt. d Ital. Leand. Alberti Deſc. Ital. Ber-|of Auch, was Son to Hercules IId, Duke of Ferrara, 
tius lib. 2. Rer. German. Deglioni Compend. Hift. Al-] by Renata of France, Daughter to King Lews XIIth. 
Phonſus Loſchius in Compend. Hiſt, Riccioli Chron. Reform. | He was born in 1538, and was extremely promiſing 
Sabellie. Sarde, &c. 5 3 and vertuouſly enclin d in his Childhood. Henry IId 
ESTE (Hippohyto de) Cardinal, Arch-Biſhop of 8 him to theArch-Biſhoprick of Auch, and Paul 
Strigonia or Gran, of Capua, Milan, Narbonne, &c. IV | 


th made him a Cardinal in 1561. He wasimploy'd 
was Son of Hercules d' Eſte Iſt, Duke of Ferrara by | by the Pope upon ſeveral Occaſions, and manag'd his 


Eleonora of Arragon. Tis ſaid, chat from. his Child-| Buſineſs with great Prudence and Succeſs ; a 
hood he diſcover d a great Inclination to Piety and a] he was Legate in wie, in the Reigns of Charles IXth 
Religious Profeſſion. Fohn Cardinal of Arragon, his and Hemp IIId, and Was preſent at the Meeting of the 
Uncle, refign'd the Arch-Biſhoprick of Strigonia to | Eſtates at Blox in 1578. He was likewiſe Protector 
im, when he was pretty deep in his Minority. Some- of rhe French Nation at Rome, which Character he 
time after he went into Hungary, where he was very well | ſupported with great Reputation. Thuanus calls him, 
teceiv'd by King Marchia and Queen Beatrix his Aunt. | The Poor Man's Bank, and the Ornament of the Sacred 
Here he liv'd ſeven or eight Years ſtudying Humanity | Colege. He died at Rome in 1586, and order'd his 
2 Divinity, and did great Service to the Queen when] Heart to be carried into France, and depoſited in the 


was a Widow. Afterwards in 1493, he came tokome, Church of. Auch; IR Bowels ſhould be buried in 


2 St. Lewis 


he died there in September 1520. This Cardinal, ro 


Sarda, &c Q. 


Aubin, Abbot of Flavigni, &c. was Son of Alphonſi Ie, 
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—n — e zn that of | Regni Proſperitate, & Populi ab. omni potente Deo mibi 
Eee e, Se See te, Crt ole, Cit [au can, Bip, Contr 
gave Guilliome le Blanc Biſhop of Venice, a Subject i oma of or Ri meis perfect, ut decimam partem 


make this Copy of Verſes upon him. 
UR voluit Princeps Rome ſuaViſcera condi? 
G An quia Viſcerthus condita Roma ſuis ? - 
Cur voluit magnum Gallis Cor ut eſſet in Oris ? 
Anne quia Cordi Gallia magna fuit ? 
Cur voluit pulchro ſepelire Tibure Corpus ? 
Anne in Deliciis, quod ſibi Tibur erat? 
Fallor habet magnum Cor Gallia magna quod 


OXCOVS 5, © | . 2 
Audito Patris funere falla ſuit. 
Viſcera Roma tener, tam ſacro Principe rapto, 
Budd ſua cognouit Viſcera Roma rap i. 
Tibur pabet Corpus, quoniam ſua Corpera ſenſit, | 
In partes ſeſe diſſociare ſuas. 0 
Gallus, Romanus, Tibur, Cor, Viſcera, Corpus, 
Senſere auferri, reſtituiq; ſibi. TY 


| 
| 


| 
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* Thuan, lib. $4. Hiſt. & Carm: Conſel. ad Annam 
Eſt. Upbel T. 11. Ital. Sacra. Paulus Manut ius lib. 3. 
Ep. 24. Papyrius Maſſonus in Elog. 8c. _ - 
ETE RNIT Y. A pretended Deity, worſhip'd 
dy the antient Heathens. The Egyptians deſcrib'd her 


in their Hierogliphicks by the Sun and Moon, inf 


— in perpetuam Libertatem habere conceſſimus ; ita 


which Cuſtom they were follow d by ſome other Na- 
tions. In the Roman Coins of Veſpaſian and Adrian 
the Goddeſs Eternity is repreſented in a Night-Gown, 
with the Sun in one Hand and rhe Moon in the other 
Afterwards Eternity was one of the wy pe Titles ; 
Conſtantius, for inſtance, after he had 

Rebel Magnentius, was calld, Hu Eternity, which 


made St. Athanafius rally the Arrians for giving the 4r-| 


tribute Eternity to their Patron Ceſar, when, at the 
ſame time, they refus'd it ro the Son of God. Hef 
man Lexic. Univerſ. | 

ETHELARDUS liv'd in the beginning of the 
IXth Century. He was bred a Monk, and had the 
Government of an Abby, from whence he was pro- 
moted to the Biſhoprick of ee and from thence 
tranſlated to the See of Canterbury. In the Year of 
our Lord $01, Kenulphus — of Mercia ſent a Let- 
ter to Pope Leo IIId, to this effect, Thar whereas the 
Metropolitical See was firſt fix d at Canterbury by Apo- 
ſtolical Authority, where the bleſſed Body of Auguſtin 
was buried; and whereas King Offa had lately, in 
oppoſition to Arch-Biſhop Lambert, remoy d the Archi- 
epiſcopal See to.Lirchfield, and procur d a Confirmation 
of this Tranſlation from Pope Adrian; Kenulph there- 
fore requeſts his Holineſs to gratify the general Deſire 
of the Engliſh Nation ſo far, as to revoke the Act of 
his Predeceſſor, and reſtore the Arch-Biſhoprick to irs 
proper Place. This Requeſt was ſatisfy d by the Pope. 
Ethelard, having ſucceeded in his Buſineſs, returns 
home, and calls a Synod ar Clives*ho, not far from 
Rocheſter in Rent; at which Synod there were very 
ſevere Canons paſt againſt thoſe that ſhould attempt 
to remove the Metropolitical See from Canterbury, 
In this Synod, there's a Lift of Biſhops, Abbots, 
Prieſts and Deacons, ſer down by Sir Henry Spelman 
from the Records of Canterbury. And here we may ob- 
ſerve, that the Biſhops appear only for their own 
Perſons, and the reſt of the Clergy mer by Repreſen- 


„ 


d defeated theſ- 


7 | 
viceable Reſolution of granting the Tenth Part of 
* the Lands throughout our whole Kingdom to the 
„Holy Churches, and Miniſters of Religion, our 
* Subjects, officiating and ſettled in them, to be per- 
petually enjoy d by them with all the Advantages of 
a free Tenure: and Eſtate: It being likewiſe our 
„Will and Beaſure, that this unalterable and inde- 
** feazible Grant ſhall for ever remain diſcharg'd from 
4 all Service due to the Crown, and all other incum- 
* brances incident ro Lay Fees.------Which Grant has 
been made by us in honourof our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Bleſſed Virgin, and all Saints, and out of re- 
* gard to the Paſchal Solemnity ; and that God Al- 
mighty might vouchſafe his Blefling upon us and our 
** Pofterity. This Charter is ingroſs d and ſign'd in 
* the Year of the Incarnation of our — Jeſus 
Chriſt DCCC LIV. Indiction 11. Dated at Eaſter 
at our Palace calld /ILTUN. Now whoever 
© ſhall be diſpos'd to make an Augmentation to our 
Grant, may God Almi reward him in the En- 
© creaſe of his Poſteriry. But if any Perſon ſhall pre- 
© ſume to alienate che Donation, or make it ſuffer in 
any kind, let him e to give an account of it 
before che Tribunal of Chriſt, unleſs he repents of 
his Injuſtice, and makes timely Reſtitution. The 
Reader may ſee the Witneſs to the Charter in the 
Latin Original. This Charter being ſo famous a Re- 
cord for ſetrling the Tythes in England, ſome People, 
who cannot find any Arguments to weaken the Autho- 


— 
c 


tation. The Monks were repreſented in their Abbots ;' 


riry of ir, endeavour to cramp ir in the Extent and 


the Seculars, in the Prieſts and Deacons of their re-j Object, that Echeiwulf was only King of the W/t 
ſpective Dioceſſes: Bur here are no ſuch Dignitaries Saxon, as appears by his Style, Rex Occidentalium 
as Deans, that Diſtinction being of a later Inſtitution. ] Saxonum, not Monarch of England. This Law 
To this we may add, that the Biſhops ſeem' d to ſub- therefore, they urge, could nor oblige any farther 
ſcribe according to the Seniority of their Conſecra- than Cornwal, Devonſhire, Somerſerſhire, Dorſetſhire, 
tions, and not by the Conſiderableneſs of the Cities Hantſhire, Wiltſhire and Barkſhire : Theſe Counties 
in which rheir Sees were fx d; for here London is the comprehending the whole of the Vt Saxon Domini- 
laſt but two upon the Liſt. * Anglia Sacre Vol. I. ons. To this tis anſwer' d, That he is ſtyl'd King of 
Spelman Concil. Vol. 1. Fuller's Church Hiſtory. | the V Saxons by way of Em 
E THELWOLE. A Saxon Prince, 
the Tythe of his e an to che Church. The Char- 
ter runs thus in the Original. Ego Ethelwulfus, eratia made himſelf Monarch of all England. 
Dei Occidentalium Sa xanum Rex, in ſantta ac celeber- there were two other petiy ſubordinate Kin 

wma Paſchalis Solemnitate, pro mee Remedio Anime, &, Council where this Charter was ſign d, (viz 


: Unence, not excluſively, 
who granted being moſt fond of that Title upon the ſcore of its be- 
ing his Father Egbert's Hereditary Kingdom, before he 
Tis true 
s at the 
mr 


King 


Kine of Mercia, and Edmund King of the Eaſt Angles ; 
3 two Princes, 28 . relates, conſented to 
che Acts of the Synod. "Tis objected farther, that 
the King granted only the Tythes of his Crown Lands, 
non in Domini, ſed in Dominico ſuo; not in all his 


od. 
* 


4 Snake in the Graſs, which gave her 728880 Bre. 
The 9 is thus d by Virgil, Geor- 


Dominions, bur only in his Demeſnes > To this tis To ſhun thy lamliſs Luft the dying Bride 


anſwered, that there was no neceffiry of ſummoning 


emn a Meeting of the principal Clergy and Lai- 
ſo _ the paſting away a private — Beſides, 
chat the Gram reach d to the whole Kingdom in gene- 
ral, appears by other Authors. Thus Heng of Hun- 
rington tells us, Adelwolphus decimo nono Anno Regni ſur, 
totam terram ſuam ad opus Ecclefiarum decimavit propter 
Amorem Dei. And here it may not be — 9 2 to re- 
late a Story mention d by Fuller, who tells us 
Church Hiſtory, That a Doctor in Divinity of Character 
in Cambridge, and who was afterwards Biſhop of Sa- 
licbury, was hamper'd with a ſtubborn Anabaptiſt, at 
his Living at Haggington, who plainly told him, Ir 
goes againſt my Conſcience to pay you Tythes, except you 
can me a Place of Scripture whereby they are due 


unto you. The Doctor reply'd, Vhy ſhould. it not gol 
u much againſt my Conſcience, that you ſhould 73 our 


Nine Parts, for which you can ſhew no Place of Scrip- 


eure? To whom the other rejoyn'd, Bur I have for my | 
Evidences from my Fathers, who pur-| 


Land, Dee as and | | 
chas'd, and. were peaceably poſſeſs'd thereof by the Laws of 
the Land. The ſame is my Title, ſays the Doctor, Tyrhes 


being confirmed unto me by many Statutes of the Land times | 


out of mind. To this we may add the Anſwer of an 


eminent Sergeant at Law to theclamour and trifling of 


ſuch as argued againſt the Payment of Tythes, becauſe, 
they ſaid, they were due only by Human Right. My 
Cloak, ſays rhe Sergeant, my Cloak by the Law of Man; 
but for all that, he's 4 Thi 

it from me.. Monaft, Anglican; vol. 1. pag. too, Hen- 


” Wuntngron BP. 6b. 5, Spehman.Conci, wo. 1. Fu | 


ers Church Hiſto 


er by the Law of God that takes | 


Umar took along the River lid, 
Nor at ber Heels perceiv'd the deedly Snake; 
That kept the Bank in Covert of the Brake. 


Orpheas 4 extremely diſconſolate about his Wife's 
Death, took his Harp, and travelPd to the Shades below, 
where, having the good luck ro charm Pluto and Proſer- 

ine with his Muſick, they gave him leave to convey 


in his his Wife back to the Upper World ; but with this Pro- 


viſo, chat he ſhould nor look upon her till he came to 
his Journys end. This Condirlon being broken, Eury- 
dice was loft, and dropt into Stix again. The Ad- 
venture is chus repreſented by Virgil. 


All Dangers paſt, at length the lovely Bride 
In ſafety goes with ber melodious Guide, 
Longing the common Light again to ſhare, 
And draw the vital Breath of Upper Air. 
He firſt, and cloſe behind him follow'd ſhe ; 
For ſuch was Proſerpines ſevere Decree. 
When ftrong Deſires the impatient Touth invade; 
Mith little Caution and much Love betray'd : 
A Fault which 2 Pardon might receive, 

\ Were Lovers Judges, or could Hell forgive. 
For near the Confinos of: tberial Light, 
And longing for the glimmering of a Sight, 
The unwary Lover caft bis Eyes behind, _ 
Forgerful of the Law, nor Maſter of his Mind. 


P UMENIDES. Sothethree Furies were call'd;| And his lang Toils were forfeit for a Look. 


they are ſaid to be the Children of Aoheron and Night, 

and all born together. Their Names are Megera, A. 

| leflo, and Tifiphone. They are deſcrib d by the Poets 
ith Snakes | 

Hair. There was an Altar dedicated to em at Arbens. 


ſhip upon his being acquitted by the Areopagites for 
| killin Soy Mecher, bn revenge of his Fathers Death, 
The * were offer d in this manner: Firſt they 
wall d their Hands, then filling three Veſſels full of 
Spring- water with a lirtle Hony mint with it, havin 
their * and their Mouths almoſt ſtopt with Lambs 
Wool, chey turn d toward the Eaſt, and pouring out 
a little of two of the Cups, they quite em the 
third. Then taking chrice nine or 27 Olive Branches 
in both Hands, they planted em where they pour d 
the Drink- Offering, and then ſaid the Prayers proper 
to the Occaſion. Thoſe who had been inthe Enemies 
hands, and rerurn'd, were prohibited entering the 
Chappel where this Altar ſtood, becauſe they had 
been given up for dead, and had their Funerals = 
form'd by their Friends. Hehchius: Thucyd. lib. 1. 
Eſcluylus in Eumen. Hoffman, &c c. 
EUNUS. See CLEO. e 
EURYALUS. A Prince mention d by Homer, 
who liv'd near Argos in Peloponeſus, and ſail d to the 
Siege of Troy with eighty Ships under his command, 
There was likewiſe a Tr9jan of this Name, between 
whom and Niſus there was an extraordinary Friendſhip. 
| Theſe two endeavour d to paſs through the Rutan 


- 


Camp in the PA yon to inform nes how bard his 


Men were preſs d by che Enemy. Niſus and Eurjalus 
were ſucceſsful enongh to open their way rhrough che 
Camp, and ro make a great Slaughter, the Rucilians 
being ſurpriz'd in their Sleep; but the Day breaking 
when they endeavour d to go off, they fell among a 
Body * Horſe that were comi 5 = mu | 1 
my: However Niſus diſengag u himſelt, but Ezgalus 
being inclos'd and a, Jus charg d che whole Body 
himſelf, and killing him that had flain his Friend, he 
ell down upon his Corps and expir d. Hom. Catal. 
I. 2. Virg. Eneid. 9. Hoffman. 1 

EURVY DICE, Orpheus's Wife, with whom 4ri- 


ſteus falling in love, and endeavouring to offer vio- 


Vipers about their Heads inftead of | 


ug. Georgie. 4. Ovid. Metam. lib. 10. Sener. 
Hercules Oetæu z. ee ee 
EURYSTHEUS, Son of Sthelenus by Aſtyda- 


mia, Pelops's Danghter, was King of Mycene, and the 
Oreſtes is ſaid to be rhe firſt that paid em folemn Wor- fifth rom 


in Deſcent Perſons.” This Euryſtheus, in 


dangerous Adventures; bur that Hero 


complaifance to Juno, put Hercules upon a great many 


urmounted 


ey em all. The Caſe, ir ſeems, ſtood thus: The Day 
upon which Hercules: was to be born being predicted 
g| for Empire by Jupiter, or as others will have it, by 


Them ; and that the Child who had the good Fortune 
to come then into the World, ſhonld have the Com- 
mand over all other Mortals. Now Juno, preding 


over Womens Labours, is ſaĩd to have us d foul play, 


and ro have made Eur iſtheus, Son of Sthelenus and Aſti- 


damia, to get the ſtart of Alemena and Hercules, and 
come into the World before his time, This Priority 
of a few Hours gave him the Command over Her- 
cules. Other Mythologiſts repreſent rhe matter thus: 
They tell you, thar Are, to o ige Juno, diſturb'd Ju- 
ier s Head, and made him ſwear at the Council- 
Board, rhat a Relation of his, that ſhould be born that 
Day, ſhould be Soveraign of all the Neighbourhood, 
Upon this, 7uno lanches her ſelf from the Skies, and 
making ftraight to . yy back Alcmena's Delivery, 
and made Sthelenus'sWife be brought to bed of a Son in 
the ſeventh Month; and by rhis Arrifice, Hercules was 
made Euryſthens's Subject; bur Juno was banith'd the 
Court above, ax leaſt for ſome time, for her indirect 
Practice. To mix a little Hiſtory with the Mytholo- 
y ; Euryſtheus, marching into Attica againſt Hercules's 
s, whom he had chas'd out of Peloponneſus, made 
his Uncle Arent, Son of Pelops, his Vice-Roy ; which 
Government he kept as his own Kingdom, upon Eury- 
ſtheus being ſlain in Battle: And thus the Line of Pe- 
{ops wreſted the Sceprer from the Family of Perſeus. 
*-Thucyd. lib. . Pauſan. lib. 2. Virgil, Georg. lib, Zo 
Ovid. Metam. lib, 9. Hoffman. | 
EUSDALE: See TEVIOTDALE, Vol. II. 
EUSTACHIUS or EUSTACE, Son of 


King Stephen by Maud, Daughter and Heireſs to Eu- 


ſtace Earl of Bulloigne. This young Prince appear d 
in the Field againſt the Earls and A which ſided 


lence, Eum dice running away, happen d to tread upen 
* 3 


with Henry Fitz-Empreſs, He likewiſe fail'd into France 


and 


Straight all bis Hopes exhal'd in empty Smoke, 


- 
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Nermanay, and beficged s 
Dutcky ar that time belonging to Duke Henry in 
of the Empreſs his Mother. ut 
rhe Succeſſion to his Son Euſface, ſummons. a Meeting 
of rhe Prelates and other Great Men at e 
he propounded the Coronation of this young France 3 
but the Arch-Biſnop of Canter bim), to whom the Ce- 


4 


ight 


remony of Crowning belong d, 
Solemnity : However Matthew Paris affirms, the Earls 
and Barons ſwore Allegiance to Euſtachiyg, who died 
without Iſſue in the Year 1152. 1 fd Hunting- 
don. Chron, Serv. Brady's Compleat Hiſtory of Eng- 

EUSTACHIUS (a e born in the 
XIIth Century, was the King's Juſticiary in 1203, 
was ſent twice Ambaſſador into France by King Joh 
and Henry IIId, to both of which Princes he was Privy 
Counſellor: And afterwards in 1217, he was made 
Lord Treaſurer of England; and in 1221, preferr d 
to the Sceof London; about which time, the old Diſ- 
pute between tlie N | 
;1/:tminſter reviv d: The Religious of this Monaſtery 
prerended an Exemption from Epiſcopal Juriſdiction, 
juſtifying their Privileges by ſeveral Royal Charters 
and Popes Bulls. The Biſhops, on the other fide, 
pleaded the Authority. of their Character, and in- 
ſiſted upon Common Right. The Controverſy thus 
depending, Euſtachius or Euſtace, ſoon after his Con- 


1 44 


ſecration, offered to Vit the Monaſtery; upon which, 


the abby of Maſtminſter, with St. 


the Monks appeal d to the Pope. The ws reg ag 
Buſineſs being put to reference, the Award was, Lhat 
Fi arets urch 
adjoining, ſhould be exempred from che Juxiſdiction of 


the Biſhop of Londen; in conſideration of which Pri- 


tion and Bulls 


vilege, the Mannor of Sunbury, ſhould, be convey d 
over to the Biſhop of London, and the Church of that 
Pariſh to the Prebendafies of St. Pauls: And from 
hence we. may date the Independency of the Abby of 
WVe#minfter, tho there are ſeveral Charters of Exemp- 

retended for ſome Ages before: But 
many of rheſe Records are much to be ſuſpe&ed. "Tis 
true, the Bulls of Paſchal and Innocent II. are not fo 


much liable to Exception: But notwithſtanding they 


Meſtminſter was not diſcharg d from owning the 
| ſhop of Londons Authority, till this Agreement made 


may be authentick, we have no certainty of their be- 
ing allow d; for before K. Job's 


Crown and Kingdom to the. Pope, the Bulls of the 


Court of Rome were frequently refus'd by the Kings | Ih 


and Preſates. However, tis apparent, the Abby of 


Bi- 


by Euſtachius; becauſe about eight Year before this 
Compoſition. Milliam Humes, the Abbot, received the 
Biſhop's Benediction; and more than that, rhe Chap- 


ter of Mell minſter parted with a rich Mannor to per- 


ſuade the Biſhop to relinquifh his Claim. Euſtace was 
Biſhop of London ſeven Years, and died in 1228. 


Matthem Neftminſter. Math. Paru. ' Monafticon, 


Tom. 3. Wharton E 8 s Londinenſ. ae 
EUTHY MIUS.: Famous for his getting the 
better at the Ohmpick Games. Pliny ſays, he was pro- 
claim'd Conqueror. by the Order of the Oracle, and 
the expreſs Direction of Jupiter himſelf ; For this rea- 
ſon, Nero made a Medal of him; on che one Side are 
theſe Letters: IMP. NERO CASAR AUG. P.M, 
and on the Reverſe, a Man in Triumphal Robes, his 
Head incircl'd with a Lawrel, with a Whi 
Right Hand, and a Branch of Palm in his Left, ſitting 
in a Chariot drawn by four Horſes, with the Name 
EUTHYMIVUS. In this Figure thoſe who came off 
Victors at the Ohmpic Games were habited, and rode 
through rhe Courſe. This Medal was afterwards co- 


pied or new. ſtampt by Trajan and Honorius '* Pliny 
lib. 7. cap. 47. 


lian, Hiſt. var. lib. 7. cap. 47. 


Hoffman. 


EXCHEOUER (the Court of ). This Court 


was erected by Milliam the Conqueror, and form'd by 
the Model of that in Nor mandy { 

its Name from the Party-colour'd Cloath which c0-) V. 
yer'd the Board, which the French call Cheguy. The 
Authority of this Court was ſo great, that no Man] VI. He tha 
might contradict a Sentence pronounc'd here: Haber 
enim hoc commune cum ipſa Domini Regis Curia, in qua 


* 


. ee a Mae 


and with, the. 15 98 gf che French King. invaded 
King Stephen, to ſecure 


refus d to aſſiſt at the 


hn | to the Tenor of Magna Charta. 


Biſhops of London and the Abby of aft 


Submiſſion of his | kin 


in his! 


et up by Rollo, It had| 


ige in propria Penſona Jura diſcernit, quod nec Recordg- 


1 the, Caſtle of r Os Acht, nec Sententite in eo late, liceat alicui contradicere. 


Thus Gervaſe of Tilbury, who was Nephew to Kin 
Hem Id, by: whoſe Report tis evident chat the Coy 
3 was then fliſtinct from the Court where 
the King us d to ſit in Perſon, and from whence there 
Was ng appeal. In chis Court, not only the Affairs 
concerning all the great Baronies in England, and all 
ch) Eftates as held in Capite, were tranſacted, bur 
many Rights and Privileges: were debated; and many 
Points: derermin d, which aroſe. from incident Que- 
ftzons : The Buſineſs of the Exchequer conſiſting not 
only ir Accounts, but in Trial of Cauſes: For, until 
the 28 of Edw I. the Common Pleas were uſually held 
in this Court; it being then enacted, That no Common 
Plea ſhould be henceforth held in the Exchequer, contrary 
From the time of the 
on down. to the Reign above-menrion'd, the 
ra Barons of the Realm, both Eccleſiaſtical and 
ecular, were generally the only Judges of this Court, 
the chief Juſticiary of England being Preſident. But 
N inſtead of theſe Eccleſiaſtical and Secular 
Barons, Canoniſts and other inferiour Lay Perſons, 
Learned in the Laws, were admitted to the Board; 
who thereupon had the Name of Barons, becauſe they 
ſucceeded to, or: fat in the Places of thoſe who had 
really that Dignity. ' * Gervaſe of Tilbury de Neceſſ. 
Scac. Oh. Dugdale Origin: Furidiciales. Brady's Com- 
plear Hiſtory of England; ka. 0G: 
..EXCISION,' or. Cutting off from his People. A 
Puniſhment mentioned in che Hoh Scriptures, and fre- 
quently: inflicted by God Almighty for Crimes of an 
extraordinary Guilt. The Fews pretend to reckon up 
fix and thirty of theſe. Crimes, which, when pre- 
umptuouſly committed, are, by the Scripture, to be 
puniſhed with Exciſon. The Rabbins. reckon three 
ſorts of \Exciſjon,"1.e, One, which deſtroys only the 
Boch; another, which deſtroys the Sowl only; and a 
third, which deſtroys both Soul and Body, and ſeems 
to reach as far as Annihilation. The firſt kind of 
Exciſion, was that of untiniely Death; mention d 
Pſalm 55. 24. And they pretend it is chreaten d in 
Scripture, in this Expreſſien: That Man ſhall be cur off 


Conqueſt, 


from hy Feople. Which Phraſe is ſix times mention d 


in the Law with the Sins-puniſh'd by it. The ſecond 
d of Exciſion is, as the Rabbi's will have it, men- 
tion d 27 times, with the Crimes to which tis annex d. 
e third is mention thrice proportionably to the 
Number of the Provocations it was to puniſh. This 
laſt Exciſion is expreſs d by this Phraſe, Excidendo ex- 
cidetur Anima illa, i. e. That Soul ſhall be utterly cut 
H, bit Iniquity ſhall be upon him. The ſecond Exci- 
ſion, they ſay, is meant by theſe Words: Even the 
Souls that commit em ſhall be cut off from among their 
fr: Levit- cap. 18. v. 29. Theſe Rabbinica! Men 
all have the Soul perfectly exringyiſh'd by the ſecond = 
kind of Exc:/jon, tho the Body holds out to its na- 
rural Period: And by the 3d Excifion, they pretend, 
thar the Criminal is both taken away by an untimely 
Eng, andhis Soul annihilated : And thus theſe Here- 
tical Fews make the Soul either mortal or immortal, 
according to rhe Degrees of Misbehaviour andWicked- 
nsſs of the People. 7} 3.1 Yap | 


The XXXVI Sins againſt which Exciſion is 
; threaten'd in Holy Scripture. * 
f * IAN nos een 


I. He chat rurns after ſuch as have Familiar Spirits, 

op orb v. 6. Tt ES | 
. Hethar kills the Sacrifice, and: brings ir not to the 
Door of the Tabernacle of the e Levit. 
ch. 17. v. 44. IE, | 

III. He chat brings not the Sacrifice to the Door of the 

- Tabernacle of the Congregation, to offer it ro the 
Lord, ibid. N n | 

IV. He that made a Compoſition of Ointment con- 

trary to the Command of Exog. ch. 30. v. 33. 

He that made a Perfume contrary to the Law men- 

tioned v. 38 of the Chapter above- cited. 

| t pour'd the Holy Unguent upon a Stran- 

ger, Exod. ch. 30. v. 33. 


. 


To 


Verſe of the Epi 
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. |Cenſure,. founding. cheir Gonjecture/ upon the 1 xth 
| tle of St. Jude. The Sadduges had'a 


To theſs they add fificen forty of incsflnous H 


ces, mention d, Levit. ch. 18. 


XXII. He that rophanes the Sabbath, Exod. ch..20. | Th 
XXII. He $4 eats of the Fan of the Sabah wy 


having his Uncleanneſs upon him, . Levis. 7. 20. 
XXIV. He that touches the Dead, and purifies not 
himſelf before he enters the Tabernacle of che Lord, 

Numb. 19. 13 e eee ti aw 
XXV. He that eats the Fat of the Beaſt of whieh Men 
offer an Offering made by Fire unto the Lord, 
Levit. 7. 25. . e, e ee e eee 
XXVI. He chat eats any manner of Blood, Levit. 
27. | 97 15 Þ 3; 8 5H COT REN 
XXVII. He that eats any of the Sacrifice kept till the 
third Day, Levit. 19. 7. | | 


XXVIII. He char eats the Remainder of the Sacrifice 
in a prohibited Place, ib il 
XXIX. He that ears Leaven d Bread at the Paſſover. 
XXX. He chat does any Work upon the Day of Ex- 
piation, Levit. 23. v. 330. 
XXXI. He that eats any thing upon the Day of Expi- 
Aten, , e 
XXXII. He that does not keep the Paſſo ver. 
XXXIII. Every Male not circumcis d, Gen. 17. v. 14. 
XXXIV. He that blaſphemes, Numb. ch. 15. v. 30,31. 
XXXV. He that's guilty of Idolatry. 1 
XXXVI. He chat offer'd any of his Children ro Me- 
loch, Levit. ch. 20. v. 2. . 


* gelden. de Fure Nat. ac Gent. juxta Difciplin. ne 
ore lib. J, c: Mo Yo.» ¹¹AA ole 
EX COMMUNICATION. In the Few: 


Synagogue, John 9. 22. In Hebrew, Niddui, that is; 
ſon thus excommu- 


Days, unleſs he had ſubmitted to Penance: However 
he had the liberty of being preſent at their Religious 
Aſſemblies, and might either inſtruct others, or he in- 
ſtructed himſelf. Twas likewiſe lawful for him 
to hire Servants, or go co Service. If he conti- 
nud impenitent, and gave the Synagogue no Satiſ- 
faction, rhe time of his being kept at this diſtance 
was doubl d or trebl d, and ſometimes kept on to his 
Death; in which caſe, his Male Children were never 
admitted to Circumciſion, till he had given ſome proof 
of Repentance: But if he died impenitenr, they us d 


to hang a Stone upon his Herſe, to ſhew, that Man] Co 


deſerv d to be ſton d; and therefore no body made any 
ſolemn Mourniag for him, or accompany d the Corps; 
neither was he buried in the Graves of his Anceſtors, 
but thrown into a Place by himſelf. The ſecond kind 
of Excommunication is in the New Teſtament call d 
the Deli ver ing to Satan, 1 Cor. 5. 5+ The Fews call it 
Cherem. This kind of Excommunication went furs! 
cher chan the other; twas publickly denounc d in the 
Face of the whole Church, with an Addition of the 
Curſes mention d in Moſes Law. When theſe Curſes 
were publickly denounc d, they had Candles burning, 

which were put out at the End of the. Imprecations, 
to intimate, that the Perſon under chis Cenſure was tg: 
have no ſhare in the Light of the Regions above, This 
Ex communication was executed upon the inceſtuous: 
Corinthian, and alſo upon Hymencus: and. Alaramdeg 
In the Chriſtian, Church, thoſe who were thus enn. 
municated, us q ta be conſign'd uꝑ do che Poſſeſſian of 
evil Spirits, and aſflicted with terrible Diſeaſes. The 
third, or moſt formidable Degree of Excommunica⸗ 
tion, is in the New. Teſtament call'd Maranatha, or Du 
1M1nys venit, 4. e. (ach Perſons might expect to be gu 
off, by Divine Vengeance. Others will have it, that 
Maranatha Ggnifies, Thy 1s Death, to intimate, that 
_ this kind of Excammunicarion cunſign'd che cenfur d 

Perſon over to Death, and that moſt probably in the 
ſevereſt Senſe of it; and to this, it may be, St. Fohn' 
alludes, where he tells us, there is a Sin unto Death, 
1. e. a Sin which deſery'd to be puniſh'd with chig laft 
and moſt dreadful kind of Excommunication. Some 


|| EXEMPTION. _ A Privilegegivenby the Pope 


= Us 4 


fort of Exeo 


unication-amongſt em, which ſeems 
to comprehen 


5 all the three Degrees above-· mention d: 4 
his was call d an Excommunication in the tremen- 1 


dous Tetragrammaton. The Samaritans us d be ex- 
communicated under this Form following. A a full 
Congregation in the Temple, three hund ed Prieſts, having 
each » 4 thema Trumpet, and the Bobs of the Lam lyin 
(by them, they us d to begin the ſolemn Impreocation by yas 
ing their Trumpets; then the. Levites ſung, and excom- 
municated the Samaritans in their Muſicii, with all the 
three Degrees of Exconmmunication, curſing. em by. the 
myſterious Name ꝙ Jehovah, by the ecalogue, and with 
all the Curſes of the Inferiqur und Superiour Courts of Ju- 
dicature, charging. all the Jews not to ſo much as eat wit 
them, and declaring; that no Samaritan ſhould be admitted 
to Profelytiſm,, nor have any ſhare in the Reſurrettion of 
the Fuſt... *Buxtorf. Hammond, Annot. in Nov, Teſt. 
Hoffman. See Penance. | 


Now, to give the Reader a fuller Idea of this matter, 
we may — that St. Jerom takes notice, that in 
the moſt Primitive Ages of Chriſtianity, the Churches 


1 — « P 


where this Viee-Roy kept his. Reſidence, gain d a 
certain Superjority by Calm. Theſe "i (5% 

of Government were the Imperial Ci of: e, 

the neighbouring Cities, The Præfecture o An- gs 
dria had Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapols for its Juriſdicti- FE, 
on. Antioch had Syria, and other Provinces of che a 
Greek inge the ſame was obſerw d. This Govyern- 

ment ſtanding only upon the bottom of. Cuſtom and 


-onveniency, . was confirmed by the firſt Councitof 
Nice, and ordain d by a Canon that it ſhould/confinue: 
And every one was ſo far from departing em this 
Order, that the Bp of Feruſalem, having ſevetal Fri- 
vileges of Honour, perhaps upon the account of its 
being the Place where our Saviour Chriſt converted in 
the Fleſh, and becauſe Chriſtianity took its Riſe from 
thence : For theſe Reaſons, I:ſay;. tis probable. the 
Council of Nice decreed, char theſe Advantagesſhould 
ſtill remain to that See; but with this Provide, that 
the Metropolitan of Cſarea ſhould not be prejudicd 
in any part of his Juriſdictionn This Governments - 
which R in the Eaſt, wn akerd 
in the Latin Church; for here, many great Monaſte- 
ries being built, and governd hy Abbots of great Qua- 
licy, Merit and. Figure; theſe Men, by the Strength 


of cheir Chatacter, and being enterprizing withal, _ +... 2 240 
gave ſome Umbrage ta the Biſhops; and em „5 


hold, it may be, che Reins of ine Adminiſtta en me- 
what ſtraighter. Nou, the Abboxs, to freethemlelyes 


— 


from theſe Iacahyenicncies, whether. real or 1 


ed, to cover their Ambition, and to diſcharge them. „ 
ves of rhe Subjection which they oun d, procui d e | 
Gra ts of the Popes: to be receiv d under the Protecti- Fn Wt. | 

on of St. Pete and to be put immediately under the n 


Pope's Subjeſtion. This Requeſt bein the Intereſt 
of. the Court of e, afnch as fe that gets the 
Grant. of a Privilege, is oblig'd in his own defence to 
maintain che Authority of rhe Granrer ; upon this 
view, I ſay, all the Monaſteries were preſently exempted. 
The Chapters alſo of Cathedral Churches, conſiſting for 


pretend, that Enoch was the firſt that inflicted this 


the moſt part of Regulars, got Exemptions the 
ſane 


| —— 
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_ Nifty for his Aubert 1 e 


| diſobey 


FR 


55 nes a, him, — 4 


— a by hin This Invention was not at 4 
commended by St. Bermruß who N when it Was fArP 
put n and was a Monk of the iter] Or- 
der; he took the freedom to tell Ei : 
that cheſe new Expedieyts were all no Better thati Abu- 
ſes; that twas by no means defenſible for an Abbot te 
his Biſhop, 6r the Biſhop his Metropolitan; 
that the Church Militant ſnotnd be govern'd by the 
Precedefit of the Church Trlumphant, in which nd 
Angel ever ſaid, 1 will not be under che 
an Arch-A el. But (as odr Author goes on) St. Ber- 
nard would have gone farther in his Remonſtranoe, 
he had liv'd\in ſome later Centuries, when the Nendi- 
cant Fryars procur d, not only a Exemption 
from the Epiſcopal Authority, but wete' Hewile im“ 
pawer'd to build Churches in any Place wharfoever,| pf 
and to adminiſter the Sacratients in eftß: Bu in theſe 
laſt Ages, the Abuſe went on ſo farz that for # [mall 
ay d every private Prieſt got an Exemptibn ſrom 
{diction of his Biſhop, not only in Matters of 
Di i and Correckion, Bur allo to B&6rdain'd b 
leas d, and in kn, not to Gf the Biſhof 
There was a mall Reforwation made in rhis 
matter at the Cone —— —— —.— 
on of particular Pri Fi * 1 
ſters, dd der of Oli ters in criminal Cauſes, jon 
rebalrd: And fo bkewiſe was the Power" of Facultics, 
to give Orders to him that does not refide in bis own 
b * Slave's Hiſtory: of the Covineil of Trent. bef 


6, 287. 
EXETER, froth. Linu; A hundred and forty 
Mites: See Vol. 1. 
EXMINS TER. A Marker Ton 85 n_— 
formerly calrd Exauminſter, and 
Alfred, as an "appeaſe 75 bis 


. "Av this & the High Fe We 
e 21 e SIS. ud to confeſs his ober And the 
ple S, and make N rn 
Tem ew Wien. The Rites a ref were 
fone; either in common by the Hi ee poo 
ple, ſüich as ing or le theyre 2 8 
rr Souls b Faſting ; or 
'y : A F den der Din Diſciple 
* in an A — of the Te 
usd 8 bo the Fh ef Holies, which Was never done) 
bit, 18 Day 
pang 7 for @ Sim Offerisg, an # Rem for 


ye Hts 


07 


ch te Lord's Lot felt Wa 877 1 4 Rena 
it ths bite en iel, the Les fell ro be the E. 
1 frefented alive before the imo fir 


F | 5 ores bn to be — NY by a yo Fee in⸗ F 
o the Wi wn : 7775 | 


eue 


te al the Peopie of Iſrael. 


for che Fow? to ſuffer, they put a 


© thew' thking the two He- Gott, be pre- 
. the Door o . e | 


un rake wo — nd Pe 
ik wich Flowers and * W. 


theſe Religion A pplica-F 


2 7 4 1 85. Face: Wherefore now I moſt l 
ehe; 9251 7 to forgive e bing In F503 — 
ra aſere ens, which thy P&opie, the Houſe off Hruxd, hire 
nn d, done wickedly, and tranſgreſs d before thee, it being 
in th Eu of thy Servant Moles, Hat 1 
hf Dayye bete ſhoulit be. an Atonement mils l ple ts 
WW — — Sin hefe ts Bord; And thas the Ami. 
ay Bupizti6n Was perform d, beiag a cemarlable 
Pope of our Saviour apoti the Croſs. The modern 
. with whom, ſacrificing is now impradticefile, 
Icheir Temple is deffroyd, make uſe of a 
2058 inſtead of the Pegal Victims, in the manner 
following. At the beginning of cheir Civil Yeac, 
dated from the Month Ni, they reckod Ten Days 


al bf 


Jarifietion ok computing from the firſt Day to the Day of Expiation, 


during which they faſt with a greut deal of Auſterity, 
| are very frequent in Prayer, repeat the Cotfeflion o 
their Sins thrice every Morning, and make a gtear Ap- 


I of Piery, abſtaining from any Bread made 
85 Chriſtians, ant prackiling many other Inſtanees 
Diſcipline and Mortifidartsn. © Upon the Ninth 


Day, they ariſe by Candle-light; %, to their Syna- 
gue, and perfortty Jong Devon in Singing and 
1 nn returning home, the Men take each of 

'em a Coc 1 the Women a Hen; and, 

| if chey be pho id, # Cock and a Hen: Then the 

Maſter of the Family walks into the middle of the 

Room, and repeating ſeveral Verſes, particularly the 

roth, ak ans 17th of the roth pfalm, proceeds to 

. compleat the Ceremony of Expiation, and daſhing che 

Cock thrice againſt his Head, pronounces theſe Words: 

Let this Cock paſs as an Exchange for me ; let bim ſtand 

in 2 lace; let him be an Expiat ion for me ; let Death 

this Cock, bus Life ami meſs belong to me, and 

nen. This Prayer 15 

thrice repeated by the Nader of the Family, 

thar is, for himſelf, for his Children, and for thoſe 
rs in his Fainily : Then laying his Hands 
ing upon the Cock, he kills him, with ſome of the Ce- 

112 — uſed in Sacrificing ; and throwing the In- 


-htindre# =— | bony 8 ns Te, trait upon the T of the Hove, that the Crows may 
3 Sole y of) Ti Hot . he Wilde 3 Y 
10 þ into t dern. ieh is done b 
5 5 n e way of reſemblance wick the Scape-Goat. Now, by 
eee nfwers| to ou? i T Chr. Reifor they nabe wt of a Cock rather than. any o- 
tes of A are felared A large in the 24 Chapter of ther Animal is, Becauſe a Mun in Hebrew # calls 


Who c. Cobbs.” Now: if Gebber hav finn d, Gebber muſt like- 


wiſe: undergo the- Puniſhment, which being too heavy 


in their ſtead, 

which in the Tabmatck or Beebylonfcr Dialect is call d 
Gebbet + Aud this nt hope to make Satisfaction to 
the Divine Juſtice. The Ceremonies of Expiation 
being thus gore thtough, they go to their Place of Bu- 
rial where they pray arid give Alms, their Charity 
4 amounting to #5 much at leaſt as the Price of rhe 
Cook. And thus Having redeem d back their Offer- 


and offer a Sacrifice for himſelf ing, "4 either boil or roaft bum for an Entertain 
— — 4% He- Gcatrſ men. 


us, 


| CN” bn 


tions the Children of el were affur'd, God had par- 14, and Dk, a en to this B epi among 
den d their Sins, and Was tecontif d to em, The Formithe Hearhens. Fg iu in Levit. ci 6, xtorf. Syna- 
t Confeffion pronbune d by the High-PReſt, as che{gv 5 Fre.“ bade 4% Ritibus Nl Hammond A 
* rt it, was as follows: 0 Lord ! bby People 4 13 Hoff mien, | 
| e bas fomed; committed N and 


WITT 


F. 


tury, was a conſiderable Merchant, and 
ſomerime Sheriff of London, He wrote a 
Chronicle divided into ſeven Parts: The 
rt fix bring down the Story from Brutus to 
iiliam the Conqueror, and are moſtly taken out 
of Geoffrey of Monimoueh ; and the ſeventh. gives an 


F ABIAN (Robert) born in the XVth Cen- 


Henry VII. He is very particular in the Affairs 
of 123 and makes ſeveral Remarks relating to 
che Government of that City, hardly to be inet 
with elſewhere. © In other matters he rakes a great 
deal out of Ralph Higden, and all along inter- 
mixes the French Hiftory with the Engliſh, tho 
in different Chapters. In the beginning of his 
ſeventh Parr, he obſerves Hig#en's Method in 
making his Years commence at Michaehnas, by 
which the Reader will underftand how the Con- 
querer comes to begin his Reign in October in 
160%. * Arch-Deacon Nicolſon's ngliſh Hiſtorical 
Library. | 5 | 


FABRETTI (Raphet) | ar. Urbin in 
1:aly in the XVII Century, was a very emi- 
nent Antiquary , and has written De Agru & 
AquedaAibus veveris Rome; De Columna Trajana 

(Je, Monumenta vebers Antii, Ofc. | 


FAIRFORD: A. Market Town in Biester 


| Was ſome Biſhop or Governo 
account of the Norman Kings, from the Conqueſt | k 


row Hundred in the South Part of Glverſterſhivs, 


| | 8 „ 1 10 
FAIRS: So called from the Latin Feria be- 
canſe; among the Old Nene, Fairs were Holy" 
days, in whieh- there was an Intermifſion of La- 
bour and Pleadings, thar the Coumry People who 
came to Ton to buy and fell, mighr not be diſap- 
poimed by: the Buſineſs of the Courts of Juftice: 
che Chriſtians, when there was any extra- 
orditary Solemnity; particularly when the Ani- 
verfary of any Dedication of Churches was 21 
Tradeſmen us'@ ro Frequent the Meetings, and fell 
their Goods ſometimes even in the ,hurchyard. 
Thie, ſays St. Buazil with ſome indignation, ehe 
oblige the Mavtyrs to car on Trade, and make a ſort 
A an Exchange of the Places they were buried in. 
To prevent this Incenvenience from ſpreading, 
this Holy Father charged his Monks, who chen 
Vd upon their Labour, not to bring their Goods 
to the Fair, leſt the Churches, partly: built in ho- 
ndur of the Martyts Memory, and deſigned for 
Houſes of Prayer, ſhould be tutn d into a Den 
of Thieves. This Abuſe of Religious Opportuni - 
ties and Places, notwithſtanding the Correction it 
receive from our-Bleffed Saviour, Was ſtill kept 
on foot, — — to fucceeding Ages; 
and venerally ſixt ue the Annivertfary De 
of "i 3 5 ei then bock the 'Pawiſh and 
Neighbourhood us d to flock togecher, che Meet- 
ing being always greater, in proportion to the 


| * | EA $ 
the Holy-day on. which the Fairis kept. Bat the 
great numbers of People being often rhe oceafiori 
of Riots and Diſturbances, the Privilege of hold- 
ing a Fair was granted by a Royal Charter: 
Ar firſt, theſe Meetings were allow'd only. in 
Towns and. Places of Strength, or where there 

ſome of Condition to 
eep em in order. In proceſs of time, there were 
ſeveral _ of Favour, added, People 
having the ProreQtion of a Holy-day, and allow'd 
the Freedom from Arreſts upon the ſcore of any 
Difference nor ariſing was the ſpot. They had 
likewiſe aJuriſdiftion aflignd em, to do Juſtice to 


thoſe chat come thither; and therefore the moſt 


inconſiderable Fair with us has a Court belong- 
ing to it. This Court takes cognizance of all 
manner. of Cauſes and Diſorders growing and 


committed upon the Place: Tis called a Court f 


Pje-gowder or Pedi pulverizati, becauſe all che 
Forms of Law, even to Execution, are run 
through with extraordinary Expedition, and as it 


| were, before the Duſt goes off the Plaintiff vr 
Defendant's Feet. Feſtus lib. 12. S. Bazil in 


Aſcetizy, ſive in Definitionib, Latrorib, cap. 40 


17 F. 4. cap. 2. Coke 4 Inft. fol. 272. Spelman: 


FAMILY OF LOVE. see LOVE. 
FALST ER. See FALTER vol. I. 


| +FANNIAs An illuſtrious Noman Lady? 


Daughter of the Famous Petrus Thraſea, was 4 
Perſon of extraordinary Vertue and Fortitude: 
She went twice into Exile with her Husband He /- 
viding; and was banith'd a thin time her ſelf up- 
on his account, that is, becauſe ſhe deſired Sene- 
cio to write Helvidiuss Life, and furniſh'd him 


with Memoirs for that purpoſe. Now Senecio be- 


ing: tried for writing this Life, urg d in his de- 
fence, chat he was put upon it by Fannia. Fans. 
nia heingin Court, and interrogated in a menacing 
way, by the Judge, whether this was true? She 
told him boldly, that ſhe did put him upon t, 


and furniſſit him. Being ask d further, whether 


her Mother knew ont? She anſwer d, No. In 
fine, as Plim Junior relates the matter, ſhe nei- 


ther laokt nor ſpoke, as if Fear had made the leaſt 


Impreſſion upon her; nay, tho her Husband 's 


Eſtare was declared. forſeit, and the Hiſtory of his 


Life ſuppreſt by the ſervile compliance of the Se- 


nate, yer ſhe had the Courage to keep theſe Books 
| by her, and carry the Cauſe of her Baniſhment a+ 
long with her. This happen'd in the Reign of 
Domitian. As for Fannin, her Fortitude was not 


her only Commendation, the being no leſs remark- 
able for the Sweetneſs af her Diſpoſition, than 


for her Spirit. Pliny ſeems mightily cancerned 


— Health: 2 — 1 92 ber 
by taking care of one of the irgi 
chat lay ſick at her Houſe ; it being the — ear 


conſiderableneſs of the Church and Town. Thus, mong the Romana. to remove the Veſtal Virgins 


we find a great wany old Fairs kept at theſe 


Feſtival Dedications; as that at Ib minſter oi 
St. Peters; that at London on St. Bartholomem 8; 


Darham Pair on'* Ste: Chebbert's: that at 


NMadilleton ory St$Carhaiime's ; St. . St. Famesis | | 


at St. Faith in Places dedicated to the Ho- 
nau of theſe Saints: Neither is it difficult to tell 


to what Saint che Puriſh Church is dedicared, by 


* 


aut of their Clayſters, when they were ſick, to 
ſome Lady of Quality's Houſe: in the Town, ac- 
carding: te the High Prieſt s ditection. Plins 
Epiſt. 19. lib. J. Bale: | 

BANS AW | (Sig: Richard) deſcended: from 
an antiem and confiderable Family of that Name 


| of Fanſhaw-Gate in Derbyſhire. In 1635 he was 


M m ſent 


— 
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ſent Reſident to the Court of Spain by King Charles 


I ; from whence being recall'd, in the beginning 


of the Rebellion, he adher d to his Majeſty's Inte- 


reft, In 1644, he was made Secrerary of War to 
Charles Prince of Walcs, whom he attended into 
the Weſtern Parts of England, and from thence 


into the Iſlands of Scilly and Guernſey, In 1648, 


he was Treaſurer of the Navy under the Com- 
mand of Prince Rupert. In 1650, he was made 
a Baronet by King Charles IId, and ſent Envoy Ex- 


rraordinary to the Court of Spain, from whence. |. 
being recall'd' into Scotland, he ſerv'd the King in 


Qualiry of Secteraty 'of Stare. He atrended his 


Majeſty at the Battel at Worceſter, where he was 


taken, ant ſenr Priſoner ro London. In 1659, he 


went to the King at Breda, where he was made 


Secretary of the Latin Tongue and Maſter of the 


Requeſts, In 1661, he was fen Envoy to the” 
Crown of Portigal, with 'a dormant Commiſſion 


to be Ambaſſador upon occaſion. In 1662, he 
was ſent again to that Crown with the Character 
of Ambaſſador; and; at his Return thence in 
1663, he was {worn one of his Majeſty's Privy 
Council; beingſent Ambaſſador the ſame Year to 
the Courts of - Spaiihand” Pertigal, 'where the Peace 
afterwards made between rhoſe two Crowns, and 
Eng land, was projected and forwarded by him. 
He had formerly ſupported his Character with fo 


| P. M. 
Viri Ornatiſſimi Tho. Farnabii Armigey; 


Cauſe olim Regia Reique Publicæ, ſed 
Literarie Vindicts acerrimi. 


A 


Vatibus hic Sacris, qui Lux Fur nabius olim, 
Vate carens, Saxo nunc ſine Luce jacet. 


1 a 


Athen. O xon. 


FARNHAM, from London thirty one Miles 
re Ds ne fi 6 


FASGCES. The Enfigns of Authority belong- 
ing to the principal Magiſtracy among the Romans, 
| They were carry d by the Lictors, or Mace-Bear- 
ers. Theſe Faſces were a Bundle of Rods, with 
an Ax bound up in the middle, the Head of 

which ſtuck out at the top. Plutarch in his Pro- 
blems, offers at the reaſon of this Cuſtom, and 
tells us, That it was to intimate, that a Magiſtrate 
| ought to be 4 Man of Temper, and not ſeon angry: 
| and that theſe Inſtruments of Diſcipline were bound 
up together, that the untying of them, which took 1 


Uo 
Li 


r 


n 


—_——— 


much Prudence, -Addreſs and Dignity in thoſe” Jome little time, might give the Magiſtrate leiſure to 


Courts, that che Kings of Spain and Portugal hav- 


ing a particular regard for his Perſon, receiv'd 
him with unuſual Solemnity and Reſpect. He 


It written ſeveral Poems (viz.) An Ode upon ccc * 47 dec 
ſion of by Majeſty's Prociumarion Anno 1630, com- carried before the Roman Authority, becauſe ſome 


manding the Gentry to reſide upon their Eſt ates inthe 
Country. A Summary Diſcourſe ef the Civil Mats 


examine his _— before he gave Order for Execy. 
tion: And thus n little Recollcttion ſometimes brought 
| him to Lenity and Temper, and made him recal the 
Puniſhment. To proceed, Rods and Axes were 


Mens Faults were diſciplinable, and ſome incorrigible : 
Theſe - Faults that were capable of Reformation, were 


of Rome. A Tranſlation of the 4th Book of Vine] £7 refted with Rods; but when Malefactors ſeem'd 


vil's Xneis, Paſior Fido, or the Faithful Sl epherd, 


written in Icalian by Gunrini, & He died at 


Madrid in 1606, being 59 Years of Age. Athen. 
eee re 


Oxon. 


FAREH AM. A Market-Towi in Fareham 
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incurable, they wers to be cut off - as dangerous Mem- 
bers from the Body Politick, bythe Ax. Florin makes 
Tarquinius Priſcus the firſt that introduc'd the 
| Faſces: He had 12 Lictors, Sergeants, or Mace- 
Bearers, that carry'd.. them. Others make Romulus 
the firſt in this Cuſtom, that he did it in imitation. 


Hundred in the South Parts of Haniſhise, fifty ſe- of the Hetruſci, and that the number of the Ser- 


geagts was fixt to 12, becauſt NM mulur ſaw ſo ma- 


my Vultures when he conſulted the Myſtery of the 


FARIN G DON, from London fifty fix Miles. Augury; or elſe, that this number of Lidr 


See Vol. I. 


-FARNABY (Thomas) Son of: Thomas Farna-" 
by of London, and Grandſonof .'. .'. ; Farnaby May- 
or of Truro in Cornwal, was born in 1575, and: 
admitted in Merton College in Oxford in 1590, where 
he was taken notice of for his Parts; but being 
ſomewhat ungovernabie and wild, he left the Uni- 


12 


_ verſity, and travelling into Spain, liv d for ſome 
time in a College of the Jeſuits ;-but being weary 


of that Education, he made his Eſcape, and went 
with Sir Francs Drab in his laſt Voyage 1595. Af. 
terwards he is ſaid to have trail d a Pike in the 
Loi Countries ; but Learning being more his Incli- 
nation than War, he came over into England, 
taught School in London, and took his Degree of 
Maſter of Arts in Cambridge. From London he 
remov'd in 1636, to Sevenock in Kent, where he 
follow'd his former Imployment, and purchas'd 
a good Eftare. :': Upon che breaking our of the 
Civil War, being a noted Cavalier, and ſuſpect- 


ed to have promoted rhe Rifing for the King 


about Tunbri dge in 1643, he was firſt ſent to New- 
gate by the Rebellious Parliamentarians, and from 


thence removed onShip-board, ſome of the Houſe 


of Commons moving to have him tranſported to 
America; but this Motion being rejected, he was 
removed to Eh Houſe in Holborn, where he conti- 
nud till about a Year before his Death; His 


Notes upon the greateſt part of the Greek. and 


Latin Poets, are ſhort, but full of Learning, and 
very ſerviceable to underſtand the Text. He died 


was taken from the 12 Clans of the Hetruſci, each 
of: which, after haying elected a King by the 
Votes of the Community, us d to give him a 
Lictor or Sergeant to attend him, Upon a Tri- 
umph, the Faſces had Branches of Lawrel in em. 
1 the Expulſion of the Kings, and the two 
Oonſuls being made the Supreme Authority, theſe 
Enſigns of Soveraignty were carry d before em. 
The Prætors likewiſe had this Reſpect paid them, 
tho with abatement, being confin'd to fix Littors 
at the moſt. After the Decemviri had the Conſular 
Power confer d upon em, and authorized to draw 
up a Body of Law, one of em only had the Pri- 
vilege of the Faſces, together with other Marks 
of Conſular Authority: The reſt having only one 
Officer to attend him, did not riſe much above a 
private Figure; but theſe Decemvirs at laſt graſp- 
ing at Soveraignty and Arbitrary Power, and affect- 
ing a Royal Equipage, order d twelve Lictors, 
with the Faſces, to be carry d before each of 
them; and thus, over-ſtraining their Character, 
the People ſuppreſt their Office, after having 
made a trial on t for three Years, * Diony/. Halli- 
carnaſ. lib. 3. cap. 84. Plutarch in Problem. Flor. 
I. 3. Rhodigin, lib. 1 2. cap. 7. Hofſman, ©c. 


FATHEMITES (che Dynaſty of) that is, 
thoſe Mahomet an Princes who pretend to deſcend 
in a direct Line from Hali, and Fatima his Wife, 
Ma homer s Daughter. This Dynaſty or Family 
began to govern in Africk in the Year of the Hegi- 
ra 296, and 908, according to the Chriſtian. Com- 


in 1647, and was bury'd in the Chancel at Sevenock, putation. Abou Mohamed Obedallab began the Riſe, 


with this Epitaph. | | 


| and ſet up for a Prophet, expell d the Alki. 
| ou 


— . — 


— 
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| TR of the Province properly call'd Africk, and Concerning Evil Counſellors, 


and Strength of Reaſon. 


anc | (3.) About Ship-mony, 
ſoon after drove the Edriſſites out of their Domimi-| (a.) Concerning Epiſcopacy, c. He has alſo wric- 
ons of Barbary, Numidia, and Mauritania, This] ten a Diſcourſe concerning Epiſcopacy z A Dif- 
Founder of rhe Grearneſs of the Fathemites, who] courſe, Of the Infallibility of the Church of Rome: 
afterwards conquered Egpr, and ſettl'd there as] All publiſh'd by Dr. Triplet, &c. * Athen. Oxon. 
Caliphs, took the Title o Mahedi, that is, The Di- hitlock's Memorials. Ld Clarendon's Hiſtory of 
redtor of the Faithful, tho this magnificent Title 'is| the Rebellion. Part 2d. Ge. 

ſaid to be reſervd 15 PROS _ 22 | | BR 

hich is to appear at the End of the World. el un. . 5 
Deſcent of 85 e Princes from Hali and Fatima has 2 5 1 es 6 —_— Paygpore Li Spartans 
frequently been conteſted. Some Authors are o ple to this Idol, and worſhip'd it with 
0 don that the firſt Great Man of this Family ch Pa deal of Superſtition, being of opinion that 
Nr Said Ben Abmed, Son of Abdalla Alkadah.\ ation kept People tight ro their Duty, and 


Dabebi, a Turkiſh Author, relates, that none uſh'd em forward to do their beſt, it being an ol” 


but ignorant People call them Fatkemiter : For rage proceeded only froma fear of ting under 
inftead of being extraced tom Hal and ie mr Cenſure and Diſreputation, and other Diladvan- 
was eaſy ro prove that Obeidallas Grandfather 2 


was 2 Jew by Religion, and a Lockſmith by mes conſequent ro'r. This is certain, that thoſe 


Trade, and that he work'd in rhis Calling at Sa- be have the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of Shame, exert 


| lamich, a Town within the Juriſdiction of Emeſſa themſelves moſt. vigorouſly to avoid the occa- 


in Syria. Thabatheba putting the Queſtionro Moez den; Few ig N e Adee 8 | 
a Fathemite, and Caliph of Egypt, to inform him to deprecate the Miſchiefs of it, but oF Saſs 1. | 
what Branch of the Alides he was deſcended from; aring or Prints of: generous Aion. Be 3 5 
chiscaliph drew his Sword, and gave him his Anſwer reaſon che Seher bulk the Temple wo rc 
in theſe two words: Hadha Nesbi,thar is to ſay,This their own Palace; either to 3 8 -_ near 
in my Pedigree: And when he had ſaid this, he pull d theic view, to keep 3 n ys os = | 
« Handful of Gold out of his Pocket, and giving ir ſelves in their Station, or elſe to make others a- 
the Soldiers, told them, Hadha Gimſi, that is, hb rs a- 


| Here's the Branch I am deſcended from. This Dy- fraid to break che Laws and Conſtitutions of the 


naſty of the Farb:mites is call d che Caliphare o Teuple in che 1 . = a 
the Alides, or Deſcendants of Ali, and takes in the they viewed this Paſſion on th hs i 
Succeſſion of fourteen Princes, eleven of which Side of A e aha LES —_— 

only reign'd in Egypt: For the three firſt had their q PP St. Auſtin, 


| Refidence at Segelmeſs Cairoan, and Mahadi in who mentions It In this Manner: Hoſtilsus, ſays 
Africk, it being the to 


: . 7: | he, deifyd Fear and Paleneſs, one of which proceeds 
urth Caliph of this Line, : Ah WE e e b 
call'd Moez, who remov'd the Seat of his Govern- from the Diſorder of the Mind, and t other of the 


ment to Grand Caire-in- 77 gr tel” was bad Body, being both of em weak and unreputable Paſſi- 
a 


| : | ons. Plutarch. in Cleomen. S. Auguſtin. de Civit 
by bim. This Dynaſty laſted two hundred ſe- A, „ ANανν,œ ivit. 
i 5 two Arabian or Lunary Years, that is to ſay, Dei, lib, 6, cap. 1 o. + Het. 59 

from Mahadi to the Death of Hadbed, which hap-| % 4 | 
den d in the Year of the Hegira 367. D Her-] FBAST OF GOD. In French, Feſte Dieu: 
belot. | tin A ſolemn Feſtival in the Church of Rome, inſtitu- 

eee e 10 BIA « red for the performing a peculiar kind of Wor- 

FAUCHEUR (Michael le) was 3 celebrated Hip to our Saviour in the Holy Euchariſt. The 
French Proteſtant Miniſter in the XVIIth Century. Church has always BY t the Inſtitution of this Sa. 
Preaching was his Maſter-piece, in which he ex- crament upon Holy Thurſday, as being the Day of 
cell'd to a great degree, He was firſt Preacher at. . firſt Celebration; bur becauſe the length of the 
Montpelier, and afterward ar Pars. He was like- Offices, and the mournful Ceremonies of Paſſion- 


wiſe not unfit for Controverſy, as appears by his es: were ſome diſadvantage ro rhe Solemniry 


ROM | Tor ee of rhis Myſtery; for this reaſon, the Church of 
achat, geit Erdal Perron. His other Rome thought it proper to ſerle this Feſtival upon 
Works are Sermons in ſeveral Volumes, and a the Thurſday after the Oftaves of Mpitſontide. 


Tract concerning the Action and Geſtures of an Pope Urban 1Vrh, a Frenchman, born in the Dioceſs 


Orator, lately reprinted in Holland. He died ar of Troyes, began the Inſtitution in 1264. Fob 


Park in April 1657. ®* Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. Chapeauville Grand Vicar of Liege, relates in his 


Hiſtory, that the Biſhop of Liege had already 

„ e begun the Cuſtom of this Feſtival in his Dioceſs, 
FAULKLAN D (Viſcount) Lucius, Son of | when James de Troyes, afterwardsPope Urban IVth, 
Henry Cary, who had the ſame Title from King | was Arch- Deacon of that Church : That when 
Charles Iſt. Lucius was firſt educated at the Uni- Urban was made Pope, he ſettl d the Feſtival all 
verſity of Dublin. He was afterwards made one] the Latin Church over, and order'd Thomas Aqui- 
of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber ro King] ns to draw up an Office for the Solemnity. is. 
Charles IR, and was choſen a Member in the cv O Office Was receiv d in the Church of Liege, inſtead 
laſt Parliaments held in chat Prince's Reign; in rhe | of one made by a Ciſtertian, which is {till in Ma- 
laſt of which he was. a great Anri-Courtier, |nuſcript at Liege; but the Church of Rome being 
moy'd. for Redreſſing Grievances, and appear di tlien diſturb'd by the Factions of the Gue/fs and 
ſtrongly againſt. the King's Prerogarive, and the | Gibelines, Pope Urban's Bull' for this Feſtival 
Biſhops: Bar afterwards he recolle&ed himſelf; | was not every where obey'd ; but afterwards at 


_ his Opinion, and being conſtituted one of | the General Council of Vienne held Anno 1311, 


Secretaries of State, follow'd his Majeſty's| under Pope Clement Vrh, the Kings of Robes 
Fortune when the Rebellion of rhe Parliamenta- England and Arragon, being preſent; then, I ſay, 
rians broke out. He aſſiſted in the Penning moſt|rhis Bull was confirm'd, and order d to be every 
of the King's Declarations, publiſh'd to ſhow the where obſerv'd. In the Year 1316 Pope Job» 
2 and Neceffiry: of his Majeſty's Proceedings: XXIId added an Octave to it to heighten the So- 

his Noble Lord loſt his Life in the King's Service lemnity, and likewiſe order'd rhe Holy Sacra- 


2 firſt Fight at Newbury in Berkſhire. He was] ment co be carried in Proceſſion. Le P. Gi 


a Perſon extraordinary Natural Parts, well] Feſts des Myſteres de l Egliſe. 
unprov'd by Induſtry and Education: He deliver de 5 15 


mſelf upon an Argument with great Elocution 
His W or 


ks are: A4 Mm 2 FEAST 
in Parliament concerning Uniformity. (2.) — . 42 


3 
> 
: 3 3 


FEAST of TRUMPETS, of 8 f E. K ©. 
| . 1 ene | 


in his Learned Wrirings, ſo much to his own Re- 
| 283 Monſ. Colbert, who was a conſiderable 


at Court, and at laſt got him a Patent for King's 
Hiſtoriographer, and to deſcribe. the Royal Build. | 


pital des Quinze vingts at Pars, He died in Zune 


Les Entretiens ſur les Vies, & ſu les Quproges des 


Mogernes, in 48 her Father and Leo X "i 4 
"$33 's . Nieren r 1 Wen. r h N a 
deux Hplumej de la ſegonde Edition. 4.65 Privcipes de.yu dee Parner "9s oat 
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TION and DEDICATIO 
STLV ALS, vol.. 


FELIBIEN /Andrew) Sieur 4 geh 48 j 
vercy, Counſellor, Hiftoriographer, ©c. to the King, 
was eminent for hisSkill in Painting, Architecture, Ic. 
He was born at Chartres, from hence, after 14 Tears 


old, he was ſent to Pary to perfect his Education, | 


where he ſoon diſcover d how much his Inclina- 
tion lay for Learning. Ihe firſt Productions of his 
Pen were very remarkable for Stile and fine 


—_—_ 


atron of Arts and Sciences, made Felibien known 


ings, Arts and Manufactures of France. This 
Patent was paſs'd in Mareh 1666. The Royal 
Academy for Architecture being founded in 1671, 
he was made Secretary to it. His Majeſty likewiſe 
made him Keeper of his Cloſer of Curioſities. He 


it Ges... 


had alſo ſeveral other Poſts of Profit and Reputa- B 


tion. And notwithſtanding the Multiplicity of his 
Buſineſs, he was very ſerviceable to the Poor du- 
ring the time of his being Governour of the Hoſ- 


| 


1695, being 76 Years of Age. His Works are, 
plus excellens Peintręs Anciens 


& 5 " Feine, 


Ahite ure, de l Fei Nr. 
75 „ Seven J .Þropr de £85 Art, 
N Fei pied £6, e 


av 72 Di 5 
in, 4c Hel Nine de It Peiature avec pliſteuis 
7085 Jerachlen. . Pier, Ne , fore 
de Verſailles, ſoit des dfoertilſemens donne par 4. 
Rol, ſoit de Tableaux recucills dans une Volume, iu 


12. Les conferences de Academic Roiale de Peine, upon che ſcore of Reſigian, and return'd ima 


en une Volume, in 4 &. In all his Works he 
diſcovers a great deal of Judgment, His Stile was 
correct, natural, noble, and gentily ornamented.: 


The variety of His Matter, and che fineneſs of hig 


Thought and Expreſſion being always adapted to 
his Subject, made him a very entertaining Au- 
thor. As to the Character of his Life, He was a 


1 


Perſon of great Probity, of a grave and ſerious 
Temper, and yet pleaſant enough upon occaſion, 
He was a great 


— — - 


3 > 4 ig.-+ . . 
on; and therefore his Morto and his Mind may 
be ſaid to be well ſuited : It was Benefacere, , 


ments of a Gentleman, and the Vertues of a good 


Itl- 


to ham ir remains ar preſent. A & Gebe 
| 54 . g t * . 5 705 


C |, FERNAND O's Hand. lies in the, Pacifick* 


Pope's Memory thould be carried on againſt all his 
{$ucceffprs: For Jure Quatre! id once taken up 
[ 1105 ended, . the Paſlions coyſequent upor't, Molt 
commonly languiſh and fall aff, Upon the Death 


of Puke 


Women and Children little enough to be carries 
at their Backs: pan this News, 4 fay; the 


= = e #1049) Dnuccheſs fell a Werping, and told BAaLichmne, 
dicere vera. In ſhort, he had by the ACCOMpliiy Tune if ſue lud brow a Lan, fl extras 1% him 


with her mm Hauds, for being fo barbarous « Meſs 


C 


* wg 


Wire 4695, Be heal Hor: 


 FERDEN or VER DEN. A Principality 
' of the Lower $4x@ry, with a conſiderable Capital 
of the ſame Name. This Territory and Town 
belongs to che $wedss. The Bithop is Suifragan to 
the Arch- Biſhop of Men. The Town is irruate 
upon the River Aller, which falls into the er, 
and lies about twenty fix Miles Eaſt of Bremen, 


Weſt of Lunenburg. The Oity is ſupply'd with all 
foreign Commodities by Barges from Bremen. It 
bas been ſeveral times taken, (vi) by Count Tilly 
in 2626 ; by the Impericlyts in 1631: And, in 
7696, it was ſeiz'd by che Duke of Lunenburg, but 


table as rg furniſh theſg por People wich 150 


'Waggans, '& Cgachss, and a great many Hpnſes, 
to carry them! off; Brameme gives har this Cha- 
mncter, that ſhe was a Princeſs of great Capa- 
city and Vertue, and af a wery generous and 
\charirghle: Diſpaſition; and that theſe Qualities 
had made her very much below d by tbe Tralions 
af Ferrara. | Braztame adils, that abet e ten thou: 
land poor iiFiend-men, Seldiers and others, tas 


by her, and farnith'f wich Mony and other Ne- 
ec ſſaries 1 And hen the Officers uf her Family 
tald her, | ſhe: was not able go bear the Expencé, 
the :anly asd łham, Miba mu you hEꝭ⁰ ne 40? 


A 


Loge per lee ae . all u Caumt imc, | aud | 


bee 
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of the 


of Rome ; bur all rheir Perfuaſions and Menaces 


of hex own voluntary mation to a private Houſe,! 


Fro- ceſſions ar the State Meetings of. the  Hygonor:, 
She being always againſt the Opinion of thoſs that | 
were moſt hardy and 


porping: She died at Montargs, June falſe Brother, and one that 
ter 


lick Exerciſe, that Pope Clement VIII was plain 
Antichriſt : His holding the | Queſtion in this 
manner made a great noiſe; and put the Par- 
liament of Tholonſe upon granting a Warrant to 
imprj rake him up. Some Peaple therefore thought 
e of the Blood it ſamewhar ſtrange, that a Perſon that had fe 
rely Ir his out with ſa much hear and vigour, ſhould. grow. 
rince and ſo tame afrerwards': For he was one of the firſt 


| . l: b Fa, of | reaching . any longer at 
three Sons and chree Daughrers by him, the retir d Nimes: Upon which Fe g any lange 


and railing at him bitterly, began to ſſone him 3 


5 n fo : F 70 Ber into the Houſe 
reſtants; the concern for her own Family, and of one of the Ma n 7-5 


Polerotz's aifaffirating the Duke of Guiſe, abating being * 


her Affection for that Party: However ſhe died 
a Proteſtant Thuan, Hiſt. lib. 30. Brantome Vie! 
des Dames Tluſtres. Laboureur. Varillas Hiſt, del 


Chartes IX. , Haile Dittion, Hiſtor. | 3 V 


FERRIER (Amd du] One of the Learned. 
Lawyexs of his time, was barn at Tholouſe. He! 
made a confiderable Pragreſs in his Profeſſion in 
France, and afterwards traveld into Italy, and im- 

rov'd himſelf farther in the Univerſity of Padua. 
Fw hence he return d to Fholouſe, where he was 
Law Profeffor, and afterwards a Coualellor, or 
one of the Bench of that Parliament. The King 
ſent him . to the Council of Trent, 
where he fypported his Character, and manag a} 
the Intereſt of his Conotry to 8 enough, 


making a very hardy and fignifieant Speech 
— os Barks in 3 hee Prelates were 


veey much diſcomented at his Harangue, aud entering into an Alliance with Proteſtant States 


therefore to give em 9 char lookr lige 
eee 7 pd. 
where he continu'd under the Character of an 
Amheſſador: And here he endeawourd his utm 
to de Juſticę to the Digairy of his Function; bur 
the Misforrunes of France diſappointed him, and: 
made hit but indifferentiy receiv'd at Court. 
Soon after, he tetir d ro the Court of the K 

o Navarro, where ber raul by Monf. Du 
Pleſis Mornecy, he declar'd himſelf a Proteſtant. 


| he Hugonor Moab, 
ointed at his Eſcape, run to his 


Houſe, and plunder'd it, and burnt his Books 


and part of his Furniture at his Door, and from 


thence went into his Ground, and pull d up his 
ines, and did him what Miſchief they could 


in his Eſtate. This Diſorder of rhe Mob diſ- 
pos d him, as tis ſaid, ro change his Religion; 
upon which, he ſettl'd at Para, and endeavour d 


ro make his Fortune. In 1614, he publiſh'd a 
Book of Controverfy upon the Subject of Anti- 
chriſt. The King made ufe of him upon ſeve- 
ral conſiderable Occaſions, and at laſt preferr d 
him to the Station of a Privy Counſellor. Car- 
inal Richliey had likewiſe a particular regard 
for him. He died in September 1626. 'Tis laid, 
Thar he was the Author of a Book calld 1e 
Catbali que d Etat, or the State Catholick. This 
was very. much valud; twas an Anſwer 
ro ſeveral 3 that ſome of the King of 
Hains Friends! had written againſt France, fe 
7 ta che prejudice of the Catholick 
elgion. Te this Book the Spaniards gave a Re- 


A Ply, and reproachd the Author with rhe Levicy 


pretty plain, as if they took him for the qua- 


dam Miniſter and Profeflar of Nimes : How 


ever, Mr. Bailet makes Sirmondys the Author of 
this Book, heing a Perſon uſually employ'd by 
Cardinal Rzcblieu for anſwering of Libels. The 


French: Proteſtants gave a hideous Character of 


| He diet in 1585, being feventy nine "Years of Feremy Berrier : They charg d him with receiving 


The EO Naparre made him his Chancellour. 


1:alians charge him with being in a Penſion from the King; with betray ing the 


Age. | 

| Plot. concerted between him and rhe Chancel- 
lor de F-Mofpital, to bring the Erenob King off 
from the Pope's progeny to ſummon a! _ 
nal Cougcil,, where: that Frince, in, imitarion 0 
x eur) VIIIch of Eng; nd, thoy Abe declaFd 
"Galicon Church, and feize the Re- 


[Faues 77 lergy. Browne zelates ag odd 
thing of kene, and tha 0 when be was Nr 
dada Vetice, he Woule: {pmetimes | Blick 
there, by Which be romp „Nys Brantome, t foo g 
his Character, and make ſomewhar too bold WIN 

che King's Authority. He wrote ſome Tracts, 
Partieulatiy one about \REworick z Which uns 
publith'd! . Khun. Hit. | dap Croix di Mains 


* 


Ns (Ferenp) A Proteſtant Minifter 
and Drvitjt 7 4 AR 
ming of he VI 


Reformation: That he occaſion d a diigo: 
ſtanding in the Proteſtant Meetings: That he 
aid at Nimes only ro ruin the Iiereſt 2 the 
eligion he pretended: ta: That he was no ber- 
ter than a Sceptick. Whether theſe Reflections 


ever, as to the Buſineſs of heing a Penfioner, rhe 
Proteftant Author of the Hiſtory af rhe Edict 

f Nantes, does not ſtick to own, Phat there has 
een ſome very honeſt Men of their Religion, mbo. 
baue not * to receive 4 Gratification at uu 
far fecret Service, looking. upan a Penſion upon this 
ſcare rather as a Reward far their Affection for the 


fo angage them againſt the Intereſt of their am 
Churohts. And to ſpeak the truth, continues this 


ape to be carried off into rafb and ſeditious En- 
ns, tas very conuenient that the Paſters, 


$, 
— 


: 
4 144441 


\ 


2 into the Congregations they mare 0. ger 
inſtrudt. Hig | 


were true or not, I ſhall not diſpute :- How- 


Quiet and Welfare of the Kingdom, than 4 4 Rrobe.. 
iſtorian, where the People are hut and heagy; and 


Men of Teniger aud Moderation; bat 
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pag. 156. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
FEUDAL ( Tenure). Some Authors will 


tei, Tom. 2 p 101. Mercure Francois, Tom. 3. 2 informs us, that this Emperor ave the can 

, 2. . try conquer d upon the Enemy to Officers and Soul. 
dier, who were to guard the Marches; and that 
they ſhould deſcend upon their Heirs, upon condition 
they engag d in 4 Military Profe on. Thus Vo. 


ha ve it ſo call d from the Faith and Homage piſcus, in Probuss Life, tells us, that this Prince 


due to the Lord. Others, and that more pro- 
bably, derive it from the Saxon Word Feak, in 
E-gliſh, Fee, i. e. Money or Wages, in recompence 
of Service done or expected; and thus it came 
to fignify an Eſtate in Land given by the Lord 
to his Vaſſal, in lieu of Wages, upon condition 
that the Perſon holding by this. Fendal Tenure, 
was oblig d to aſſiſt the Lord in his Wars, or to 
do him ſome other Service. The Original of 
theſe Grants was, that Princes migbt be fur- 
niſh'd with a convenient number of Soldiers 
upon occaſion, and that the Frontiers of their 
Dominions might be rhe betrer guarded againft 
the Enemy. hether the Franks, Lombards or 
Germans Began theſe Tenures, is uncertain : That 
the Lombards were early in this Cuſtom, ap- 
pears by Gerardus Niger and Obertus de Orto, 
who drew up a Body of theſe Laws, in the 
Reign of the Emperor Frederick Iſt. Now theſe 
Men were both of the Milancſe, which former- 
ly belong d to the Juriſdiction of the Lombards, 
Beſides, theſe Feudal Laws were very much the 
Cuſtom of Tah, after rhe Civil Law was, as it 
were, ſunk, i. e. from the Reign of Otho the Great, 
till Locbarius IIId. But after all, it muſt be ſaid, 
that all theſe Nations were of German Extraction, 
and that tis probable theſe Feudal Tenures were 
the Common Law of that Country, tho not di- 
geſted in Writing. The Beginnings of it, tis 
like, were very much ſhort of what it was af- 


who finding this way of granting Lands, pra- 
ctis d in France, Italy, and elſewhere by the Nor- 
thern Nations, follow'd the Precedent, as be- 
lieving it moſt ſerviceable for the Support of the 
Crown and the Intereſt of Government. Mili- 
tary and Lay Fees being thus improv'd from a pre- 
carious to a Hereditary Tenure, were now no 
longer call'd Beneficia (a Term oper only ro 
an Eſtate for Years or Life) but Fe J 

and therefore Cjacius ſpeaking of both of them 
tells us, Feudum differt a Beneficic, quod hoc rem- 
poraneum fuit, illud perpetuum ; And elſewhere 
that tt 87 Feudi natura hic eſt, ut ſit perpetua, 


22 all that part of I/auria which could not 


come at but by Defiles, to his Veterans 


upon condition that their Male Children ſhould 
be oblig d to liſt themſelves at eighteen Years of 
Age. Sir Henry Spelman obſerves, that Feudal 
Tenures were not prior to the Conqueſt in Eng- 
land, but introducd by the Duke of Nermandy 


, 


euds or Fees ; 


Thus Judge Littleton ſays, Feudum idem eſt quod 
 Hered/ras. Sir Henry Spelman obſerves further, 

that our Laws take no notice of Feuds till they 
became Hereditary with us, and that the Inci- 
dents of Mardſpip, Marriage, Relief, &c. were by 
conſequence poſterior tothe Conqueſt. * Hoffman, 
Spelman, Gloſſar. Archaol. & Reliquie. | 


i FI ELD (Richard) born in Hertfordſhire, and 


teriards, being form'd and farther. extended by admitted Student in Magdalen College Oxford in 


the Orders of ſucceeding Princes, particular] 


1577, from whence. after taking the Degree of Bat- 


by Conrad call'd Salic, who reign'd in 1026. Af- - ; | 
CCC 
* &c, Ar firſt theſe eee were ee Dottor in Divinity. He employ'd his — 4 
perfectly at the Will of the Lord; — the Univerſity very much in the Controverſies be. 
| they were made Heredirary by Conrad above-men- tween the Churches of England and; Rome . 
tion d; but on condition that they ſhould not de- was prefer d by King James Iſt, to a rebe d in 
ſcend to the , Collateral Line any further than r x 83 ny - in 
Couſin Germans by the Father- de ; tho in ale”. e was eltern da great 8 
little time after, che Eſtate was enlarg d to the Reformation, a good Preacher, well read in School 


ſeventh Degree of Conſanguinity. However, Fa- 


Divinity, and a great Maſter of that part of Con- 


ber informs us, that FeudalTenures were made Here- troverſial Learning then argued between the Pro. 


ditary Eſtates without Limitation by Hugh Caper, 
who granted Dutchies, Earldoms, Baronies, Cc. 


Now this Prince began his Reign in 588, 5. e. 38 


teſlants and Papiſts. Me wrote Four Books of the 
Church, printed London 1606; to which he added 


to the French, with this Advantage of Succeſſion. a Fifth Book, printed London 1610, with an * 


pendix containing, I Defence of Paſſages of. uch of t | 


uw the La | dabove-mention'd : h 
J nd 5 . = Nohilay dayan 4 former mw that have been excepted againſt, or wre- 
take their Sirnames from the principal Mannors. fi —— 4 232 axceef Rey a or5, He alſo 
And by theſe gradual Advances, the Feudal Te- 3 7 $ 2 V 7 e uy the King at 
nures improv d into certain Eſtates: Bur then they | N 8 ere 2 — — ö — 0d in TH He died 
were granted upon the Conditions of Fealty and ne 1010, ANG Was Dune in the outer Chap- 
| pel of St. George at Windſor. * Athen, Oxon. 


Homage; the Vaſſal was oblig'd to appear in the 
Field upon his Lords Summons, to follow his Stan- 
dard, to protect his Perſon, and never to. deſert 


FI E RE NZU OLA, or Fiorenhola, ſands MY 


him upot the ſcore of danger. He was like-| bout chirteen Miles from Piacenza to the Eaft, and 
wiſe oblig d to the Payment of Aids and Taxes, two and twenty from Parma to the North Weſt. 
and upon the Non-performance of theſe. Condi-|'Tig alſo the Name of a pleaſant Valley in a barren 
tions, the Eſtate was forfeited. 2 Theſe Military and Deſert Country, between Florence and Bologna, 

Tenures, as Sir Henry Spelman will have it, were | The Town was built by the Florentines, Anno 1 332. 
brought into England by William the Conqueror, | There are two other Towns of this Name, viz, 
and chat the Saxons knew nothing of it before. | one in Tiſcamy, and another in Puglia. 


As for the Scotch, the Feudal Laws were ſettl'd 
in their Country in the Reign of Malcolm IId, a- 


the manner of granting Fees was antiently with 
ſolemn Circumſtances. In the Empire, thoſe that 
were conſiderable, were granted by delivering a 
Standard or Banner: But the French, according to 
antient Cuſtom, paſs d not only Biſhopricks, but 


bout 60 Years before William the Conqueror. | FIESQUE (Nicholas de) Cardinal, Arch- 

vith | Biſhop of Ambrun and Ravenna, was of the Fami- 
ly of that Name in Genoa, and Brother to Franco 
de Fieſque, Earl of Lavaigne. He was made Car- 
dinal by Pope Alexander VIth in 1503, at the Re- 


commendation of Lews XIIth, who had a great 


Temporal Eſtates per Rain & Baſton, i. e. by de- regard for his Family. This Cardinal was very 


livering a Ring and a Staff. There ſeems to be 


remarkable for an honeſt and generous Freedom, 


ſome flender Beginnings. of this Feuda! Cuſtom as appears by ſeveral Inſtances ; particularly he 


is che Reign of Alexander Severus: For Lampri- made a very handſome Remonſtrance _ the 


* 
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Month Niſan. This Sheaf was brought to the 
Prieſt, who way d it before the Lord. They 
were likewiſe obligd to bring two 7ve-Leades, 
of two Tenth Deals of fine Flower, for the ſame 
purpoſe. This was done at the End of Harveſt, 
vpon the Day of Pentecoſt. Both theſe kinds of 
Firſt-Fruirs are call'd Thenuprhoph (Levit. cap. 23.) 
They were likewiſe commanded ro offer up, a Cale 
of the firſt of 'their Dough for a Heave-Offering, 
which conſiſted of the rwenty- fourth Part, 
(Numbers 15.) To this Ufage the Apoſtle hinr- 
ed, Romans 11. 16, where he tells vs, That 77 
the Firſt ' Fruits be Holy, the Lump * alſo Holy, 
rivate to the diſadvantage of Chriſtendom. — likewiſe made an Oblation from the Threſh- 
After the Death of Adrian the VIth , this] ing Floor, as appears from the Chapter in N- 
prelate had a conſiderable Intereſt among the ber: above- mention d. Theſe two latter torts 
Cardinals to make him Pope: and 'tis faid,|call'd Therumoth, differ'd from the former in the 
' his Relations profer d him conſiderable Sums 


m manner of preſenting em: The Therumoth be- 
of Mony to buy thoſe Votes that were want- ing offer d by Heaving, or holding em 
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ceedings of Pope Alexander VIth, when he 
cr wth depoſe the Biſhop of Civita Veo- 
chia without juſt grounds. He alſo ſpoke his 
Mind freely to Fuliis IId, giving him ro under- 
ſtand, that his Inclinations were too martial 
for his Character; neither did he forbear to 
ſhew his diflike at the Conduct of Adrian the 

- Vith, who made uſe of à Cabinet Council 
for managing Buſineſs of che higheſt conſe- 
uence: He told this Pope frankly, chat his 
Holineſs was oblig'd ro conſulr the Sacred 
College, purſuant to the Cuſtom of his Pre- 
deceflors, and nor to form his Reſolutions in 


up; to 
ing; but he refus d this laſt Propoſal, as intimate that God was the Soveraign of H 
unbecoming a Perſon of Vertue and Probity.] ven and Earth: But the Thenuphoth were offer'd 


He died in the Year 1524. Fogliera in E 
Paulus Fovius in Adr. Sexto, Aubery Hiſt, 


og. by Maving, or moving em from Eaft ro Weſt, 
es 
Cardin. &c. ; o_ 


and from North to South, to ſignify that eh. 
vah was the Lord of the Univerſe. In theſe 
caſes at leaſt the ſixteenth Part of the whole 
Encreaſe was to be offer d in the Firſt Fruits, 
as may be collected our of the 45th Chapter 
of Ezekiel, Verſ. 13- Thus, thoſe who offer'd 
the fourteenth Parr, which was the higheſt Pro- 
portion, were commended for the Liberality of 
The 4narcly of a Limited and Mix d Monarchy, Pa- * n 9 
triarcha, in which he endeavours to prove, that all oct. Ja thin : Adrnowls gments to the Deity, 
Government anne oy, EY 21 And therefore the Frſt- Fruits were cuſtomarily 
Legal Titles to governare originally dertwd from ſtated between che fourteench and ſixteenth Part: 


FILMER (Sir Robert) Son of Edward Filmer 
of Eaſt Sutton in Kent, Elizabeth his Wife, 
Daughter of Richard Argal Eſq; was born in the 
beginning of the XVIIth Century, and educated 
in Trinity Colege in Cami ridge. His Works are, 


1 


the Heads of Families, or from ſuch, upon whom 


their Right was transfer d, either by Ceſſion or 


Failure of the Line. He alſo wrote, The Free- 
| holders Grand Inqueſt, &c. Athen. Oxon, Bo- 
hur's Preface to Sir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha, or 


the Natural Law of Kirgs, &c. 


FINCH (Henry) ſecond Son of Sir Thomas 
Finch of Eaſtwell in Kent, was educated in Oriel 
callege in Oxford, and from thence tranſplanted to 
Greys Inn, where making a great Proficiency in 
the Common Law, he was at laſt made one of the 
Kings Sergeants, and Knighted. He died in 

1625, leaving Iſſue, John, bred to the Law, and 
at laſt Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. Sir Henrys 
Works are, Nomotecnia ceftaſcavoir un Deſcription 


de! Commun Leys d Angleterre ſolonique les Rules del 


Art, &c. London 1613, Fol. in Four Books. 'Twas 
tranſlated into Engliſh by the Author, and entitul'd, 
Of Law, or 4 Darf thereof in four Books, He 
likewiſe-wrote a Book 


* Athen. Oxon. 


Of the Calling of the Fews,&c. 


* 


FIRS T-FRUITS. The Firf-Fruirs of Corn, 
and other things, were offer d to God under the 
Old Teſtament, to the end that the reſt of the Pro- 
duct of that kind might be ſandified into a Bleſ- 
ſing ro the Owner. Thus, the Firſt-Fruits of 
Trees were commanded to be offer d, Leviticus 19. 
The three firſt Years of the Hraelites coming into 
the Land of Promiſe, the three firſt Years, I ſay, 

after their planting an Orchard, their Fruit was 
to be counted Uncircumcis'd, and neither to be 
eaten nor ſold ; but in the frurth Year all the Fruit 
thereof ſhall be holy to praiſe the Lord; i. e. Twas 
either preſented to the Prieſt, or like the ſecond 
Tythes, eaten before the Lord, that is, at the Ta- 
bernacle. (Numb. 18. Talmud Babyl. in Magna, 
Heyfcheni, cap. 1.) But in the fifth Year, every one 
bad rhe libefty to eat of all their Plantations. 
Thus the Firſt- Fruits of every Year's Product were 
offer d in like manner. For inſtance, A Sheaf of | 
the Firſt-Fruits of the Corn was offer d in the 
beginning of Harveſt, on the fifteench of che 


1. 


But the Phariſees, who affected the Reputation 
of extraordinary Sanctity, fer. em ſomewhar 
higher, chat is, between the thitteenth and fif- 
reenth Part. The manner of offering the Eirſt - Fruits 

is ſer down at large in the 26th. of | Deuterc- 
nomy : Bur. ſome little Alterations being intro- 
duc d in the time of rhe ſucceeding Prophets, it 
may not be amiſs to add ſomerhing upon this 
Subject out of Maimonides. This Rabbi informs 
us, That when the Firſt- Fruits were gather d, 
* and made ready, the Inhabitants of every Vil- 
„lage and lefſer Town us d ro meet at the 
chief City of their reſpective Diſtricts, that 
„they might have the Convenience of travel- 
ling together ro Feruſalem. And upon this 
** occaſion, they us d to lodge in the Streets, and 
* not in publick Houſes, for fear of Pollution. 
** The next Day the chief of the Company or 
* Caravan us'd to ſalute em with this Sen- 
* rence: Let us travel to Sion, and go up to the 
City of the Lord our Ged. They drove an Ox be- 
* fore 'em with his Horns gilt, and dreſs' d with 
* an Olive Garland: They had likewiſe a Flute 
Dat the Head of the Company, and thus they 
** travel'd to Feruſalem with all the Signs of Sa- 

tisfaction and Religious Pleaſure, frequently 
repeating this Verſe of the 122d P/alm, I was 
„glad when they ſaid unto me, We will go into 
the Houſe of the Lord. To which tis not im- 
< probable. rhe Prophet Iſaiah-alluded, Chap. 30. 
v. 39. N ſhall have, ſays he, 4 Song as in the 
re Night, when a Holy Solemnity 5 kept; and 
* Gladneſs of Heart, as when one goes with a Pipe, 
** to come info the Mountain of the Lerd, to the 
*© Mighty. one. of Iſrael. But the Firſt-born be- 
ce ing, as it were, the Firſt-Frutts of Human 
*© Kind, were particularly dedicated to God, be- 
** cauſe all the Firft-born of Egypt were de- 
*© ſtroy'd' by the Angel of God, and none but 
the Iſraelizes preſerv'd from that Judgment, 
© Exod. 13. 12. Therefore tis ſaid, Thou ſhalt 
* ſet apart unto the Lord, all that opens the 
Matrix, and every Firſtling of a Beaſt which 
thou haſt, the Male ſhall be the Lords, Thus 


| 


Numbers 


3 


cut, to howl about the Sheaves ;" 


ety. 18. 15 058 7 ns] 4 5 of i is more efron 
"RF I. Fi e's | 


0 FP” "Uncleat for the Remiffion O n than 4 
Beaſts Hale: thou 10. . Price of ſttaining it 4 even to the Merit li. 
Redemption was' Ly ond el 


tom it ſelf. He adds, tis to be fear, 
the Shekel "of be Sonduury, this voluntary Bleeding of the kal 
part of the- Prieſts Incorhs, This Cu- 


Ks in Flaces conſecrated to Religi. 
ſtem of offering the Firſt Fruits ſeems] on 


- ſhould make the Perfons fall unde: 
not altogether unpradtis'd - by the Hea- Eicommupication or ſome Irrogalarity, ane and 
thens : Fot the Egyptians, in Harveſt time, 


| hang the Ch ches. H 23 that 
usd, to offer the firſt Corn ahav was 2 ee, ls 9 015 ta i publick 
&nance upon Clergymen, ima 


df Devotion, * 90 tion be more unlawtut to : 18 


cording to their a ine em 
feed If Ifes. This, 15 {veral Towns in] publickly in this manner, ſuch ogy n 

that Country, they us'd to carry Baskets ent being inconfiſtent with Modeſt 

of Wheat a Rarly in 4. fort. of 557 Decency. That, to make theſe Mo 

ceſſion, at t Solemnities of that 1dol. | pings awful, they ſhould be impos'd as a 
_ Is fron the time of Triprolems, the | + enance by ſome Superiour : : That in 


_ Athenians usd to - worſhip their pretend. ſuch caſes tis convenient they ſhould = 
ed Deities with the At . Corn, which | us d by the Hand of another, with Mo- 
is faid to hivs been a Religious Cuſtom |deration, without Scandal, without Oſten. 
. the greateſt Antiquity in Attica. To cation, or Effuſon of Blood : That theſe 
roceed, the Hyperh rei, AS Solinus ob-|publick Whippings are a dangerous No- 
ves, dap. 21. Us d to preſent the choi-| velty condemn'd dy the Church, being 
ceſt | of, their Firſt-Froits No Apollo De. the Cauſe of infinite Miſchiefs, as the 
of the beſk Contempt of Prieſts and Sacraments, 


lis the Hands of Vir 
reh r. Ike Romans AA sd to Idleneſs, Robbery, Sc. And laſtly, he 


offer Ait Firſt- Fruits to Fanuc, who, as | argues, that as it is not lawful to cut 


Pliny takes noti hy d to 7 of oft any Limb, unleſs for the Health and 
che Aral : 3 15 Fields 0 vice of the Body; ſo neither does it 


Vi N Wa, Ms 1118 3 ad m lawful to draw Blood out of the 
their Eft Fruits to their prete Bet T0 violence, except it be by y way 
ries.” *. Diodor. Sic: lib. 1. Maimpnidge| of Treicription and Medicine. * Du Pix 
© Biceurim. c fedt, fe. 16. Petiu⸗ Corp. New Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, XVth Centu- 

er Aer tticas "lib. i. Tit 805 — i 25 1 Chapter + Sees lis Morery, 
2 LY 4. 7. "Dampſter, in N \ | | 
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00 4 Noble No * eos Col l ap Oxford, Barrefter of 
mer bs e He wrote] . 168. e has written Poems >» 
ſeveral Learned Trafts; particulasly one langt, the "oY dition of which was 


in Latin, of the Deſcription of 7g printed London 1686, Octo. 4 Pinde 
ſlated; and inſerted into v Ode upon the Death of King Challe Id, 


which is now tra 
Stow's Survey. Tie. Stephens obſerves, AP. . * Arben. Oxom. 


that in his time, there were thirteen 
Conventual, and, a Hundred and Thirty) FL OTA (the Spaniſh). Ses PA- 


Six Parochial @hurches in London. He N AMA, 
likewiſe reports that this City was able | 


to raiſe Sixty Thouſand Foot and Twen FLUSHING, See ru ssi 


ty Thouſand Horſe. He, liv'd to the Year Gu E. Vol. L 


1190, if not beyond it. Fullers Wor: 
as, London. | N 


FLAC ius Ityrious). See TRAN. 
COWIT . 77 ery, Vol. II. 


FLAGELLANTES, A Sec of f 
Whip 17 John Gerſon wrote a Trag 
againſt theſe publick Whippings.; 593 
here he obſer ves firſt, that the en of 


Jeſus Chriſt ought not to be, blended | | 

with Superltitions: : That the . | FQLIAT 
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of the Goſpel was founded chiefly in the | 
Grace and Mercy produc'd by the Sacra» | 
a from whence he infers, thar the | 
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FOLIOT (Gilbert) born in the XHth. Century, 
was Biſhop of Hereford, and, at the Inſtance of King 
Henry II. tranſlated to London; which Requeſt Was 
granted by Pope Alexander, upon condition the Chap- 
ter of Paul's unanimouſly deſir d it; which being 
done, he was inthroniz d in April chat Lear. This 
Gilbert was a Prelate of great Learning and Elocution, 
extreamly well qualify d for Buſinels, and of great 
Fortitude to maintain his Opinion: But he happen d 
ro live when the Kingdom was much imbroyl'd by che 


Conteſt between the King and Thomas Becket Archbi- 


ſhop of Canterbury. The Controverſie was this, The 


King would have the Clergy, (like therelt of his Sub- lu'd at the Court of King Renarus; where he was one 


jects) try d in his Courts of Juſtice for Crimes againſt 
the Peace and the State: The Archbiſhop, on the other 
fide, alledg d, chat the Clergy were ro be try d only by 
their Ordinary. Gilbert being ſatisfied the King's De- 
mands were no more than reaſonable, went wholly in- 
to his Intereſt, and oppos d the Archbiſhop vigorouſly 
for ſeven Vears together; which made Thomas Becket, 
frequently call him, ehe Harbinger of Antichriſt in his 
Letters; and that it was he that made the King ſo ri- 
gid and untractable. Thoſe that write the Life of 
this St. Thomas, charge Gilbert with aiming at the Arch- 
biſnoprick, or at leaſt, that he deſign d to remove the 
M'etropolitical Juriſdiction of Canterbury to the See of 
London. Tis true, he us d to declare, Thar he did not 
owe the Archbiſhop of Caterbury any Canonical Obe- 
dience, beeauſe, upon his Tranſlation from Hereford ro 
London, he did not repeat his Submiſſion; but the Pope 
gave it againſt him in the Council of Tours. About 
the end of the Year 1164 Gilbert was ſent Ambaſſa- 
dour to Rome, defended the King's Cauſe before rhe 
Pope in Conſiſtory, and charg d the Archbiſhop with 
Paſſion and Obſtinacy, and at his return into England, 
had the Sequeſtration of the Archbiſhoprick of Canter- 
bury, and indeed the Ecclefiaſtical Juriſdiction of al- 
moſt the whole Kingdom pur into his Hands by rhe 
King; Archbiſhop Becher being then under Baniſh- 
ment: But in 1169, when the Archbiſhop was recall d, 
Gilbert being apprehenſive he ſhould be ſeverely han- 
dled, conven d rhe Clergy of his Dioceſs, and appeal d 
from the See of Canterbury to rhe Pope: The Arch- 
biſhop being inform d of theſe Proceedings, excom- 
municated him in a ſolemn manner. Gilbert, tho he 
remonſtrared againſt the Validity of the Sentence, yet 
forbore coming ro Church, for fear of giving offence 
to the People. However, to diſengage himſelf, he 
took a Journey to Rome and got the Excommunicati- 
on taken off, Notwithſtanding theſe Diſputes be- 
rween him and the Archbiſhop, Retrod Archbiſhop of 
Roan, Lawrence Abbor of Weſtminſter, William Abbor 
of Ramſey, &c. give this Prelate a great Character, 
both for his Learning, Regularity and Government. 
He died in 1187, and was a Benefactor to his Carhe- 
dral. * Radulphus de Diceto, Dugdale's Monaſticon 
and Hiſtory of Pauls. Wharton de Epiſc. Londinenſ. 
FOLIOT ( Hugh) born in the XIIth. Century, 
was in the Year 1219, elected Biſhop of Hereford by 
the Chapter of that Cathedral without the King's Con- 
ge deflire, to check the freedom of their Election. He 
{ar in rhe R 


ing Pope when he was elected; he crected the Hoſpi- 


ral of Ledbury in the County of Hereford, for the Re- 


lief of the Aged and Imporent, making the Chapter the 
Governours. He died in 1234, ſo that he ſat almoſt 
fifteen Years, notwithſtanding he was elected without 
the King's Nomination, * Regale & Pontificate, &c. 
pag. 308. . | 

FONT : Sce Baptiſtery. 

FORBES (Fohn ) Son of Patrick Forbes a Scotch 
Gentleman, who went into Orders, and was after- 
wards made Biſhop of Aberdeen by King Fames VI. 
John was a Perſon of great Learning and Parts. He 
was Divinity Profeſſor inthe Univerſity of Aberdeen,thar 
Profeſſorſhip being founded by his Father. He held 

the Chair with Reputation till the Covenanters expell'd 

im, and forced him to quit the Country. The Con- 
tents of a Letter he wrote to Voſſius, dated from Am- 
ſeerdam, January 19. 1645, and Voſſiuss Anſwer, are 
very well worth the Reading: They debate the 
Point, whether St. Auguſtin's Opinion concerning 
Orace, was agreeable to the Doctrine of the Church 
n all Ages: And here it ſeems Forbes and Veſſius had 


Reign of King Henry III. Honorius III. be- 


been of different Opinions. Forbes's Inſtruci tunes Hi 
ftoriso Theologice is an admirable Book; and written 
with a great deal of Learning and Judgment, * Hr. 
Burnet's Preface to Biſhop Bedal's Life. Bayle Diction. 
Hiſtor. at") | #1 712 | Ys 
. FORBIN (Palamed de) call'd the Great, Gover- 
nour of Provence and the King's Lieutenant in Dau- 
phine, was a Perſon of great Merit in the end of the 
XVch. and beginning of the XVIth. Century, being 
very remarkabie for his Conduct, Integrity, and the 
contiderable Service he did to the Crown and King- 
dom of France. He was Lord of Soliers, much va- 


of the Council, and Lord Chamberlain, having firſt 
been Preſident of the Chamber of Accomprs. He was 
a Perſon of great Natural Parts, had a conſiderable 
ſhare of Learning, and fingularly well skilkd in Buſi- 
neſs. King Lews XIth. who underſtood Men very 
well, did not neglect ro gain him to his Intereſt; which 
prov'd very lucky; for Palamed de Forbin manag d 
Charles d Anjou, IVch. King of Naples and Sicily, 
Count of Provence, &c. and Heir to King Renatus ; 1 
ſay, he manag d this Prince ſo dexterouſly, that he 

erſuaded him to leave his Dominions to King Lews 
XIch. and ro his Succeſſors, Kings of France; which 
this Prince did accordingly by his laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment dated December 10. 1481: He was then at Mar- 
ceilles, where he died the Day after. The Sieur de 
Soliers immediately ſent King Lews advice of Charles 
of Anjou's death. Tis ſaid, chat he had already in- 


vence, chiefly founded on an Article of Marriage be- 
rween Charles of France, Iſt King of Naples, &c. with 
Beatrix of Provence in 1245; by vertue of which 
Contract, the Kings of France are to inherit their Do- 
minions in default of Iſſue Male. King Lews XIth. 
was very ſenſible of the Service Forbin had done him. 
He made him Governour and his Lieutenanr General 


ſummon rhe States, to take the Oaths of Allegiance 
of the Gentry; to grant Pardons ; to confirm Privi- 
leges, and diſpoſe of Offices. By virrue of this Au- 
thority, he conven rhe States of Provence in 1482; 
where he order'd rhe Obſervance of rhe Written Law, 


and Lord Chamberlain to King Lew XIth. Theſe Ti- 


at Court, where ſeveral People malign d and puſn d 
at him, yet he ſtood his Ground till after the Death of 
King Lews XIth. but in the Minority of Charles VIIIth. 
who ſucceeded thoſe who manag d the Regency, oblig d 
him to quit his Poſts; however he ſtill endeavour d to 
ſerve the Crown to his Power, and died in 1508. 
* Mattheu Hiſt. de Lou XI. Neſtradamus & Bouche 
Hiſt. de Prov. Mezeray Hiſt. de France, &c. 

F FORFEITURES, in Latin Caduca Bona ; they 
fell ro the Emperor's Exchequer by a Law made in 
the Reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, to augment rhe Publick 
Revenue, exhauſted by. the late Civil Wars: It con- 
tain d theſe ſeveral Branches. (1.) That all Perſons 


ny Legacy, provided they did not marry within the 
time atiignd by the Law, in which caſe, whatever 
was bequeath d to em by Will, ſhould be eſtreated in- 
to the Exchequer. (2.) That thoſe who had no Chil- 
dren ſnould loſe one Moiety of what was left em by 
Will; and this is that which the Civil Law calls Pæna 
Orbitates, (3.) All that was given, by Will, to any 
Perſon who dy d in the Life of the Tcitaror, or after 
his Death, before the Will was open d, was an E, 
cheat, or belong d to the Treaſury. (4.) Every Heir 
who was negligent in revenging the Death of him 


Publick Treaſury. In a word, Caducum in the ſence 
of che Civil Law, is meant of any Legacy or Eſtate, 
which is voided for non- performance of {ome Condi- 
tion, or for mis behaviour. Danet. 
FORTESCUE (Sir John) Son of Henry Forteſcue, 
and Grandſon of Sir John Forteſcue, Knight, lived in 
the XVth. Century, and was Chief Juſtice, and after- 
wards Lord Chancellor to King Henry VIth. He wrote 
a Book entitled, De Laudibus Legum Angliæ, the De- 


ſign of which is to ſhew the Excellency of the Engliſh 
O 0 Laws 


form d that Prince of the French King's Right to Pro- 


in Provence, with a Commiſſion impowering him to 


Statutes, and the Cuſtoms of the Country. He was 
afterwards made Viſcount of Martiguez, and Counſellor 


rles and Promotions rais d him a great many Enemies 


who liv'd ſingle, ſhould be incapable of receiving a- 


whoſe Eſtate he inherited, forfeited his Eſtate to the 
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Laws and Conſtitutions. The Author Inſtances in ſe- 
eral Caſes, and endeavours to prove it preferable to 
* Civil Law; in che determining Cauſes Criminal 
and Property, by Juris: In making no Iſſue Legiri⸗ 
mate born before Marriage, &c. He likewiſe endea- 
yours to ſhow the Advantage of a Conſtitution govern d 
by ſtated Laws, in the making of which rhe Subject has 
an Intereſt, aboye a Government which is wholly re- 
ſoly d into the abſolute Pleaſure ef rhe Prince. This 
Book of his was written in Berzy in France, when King 
Henry the Vith. was outed, and farced to retreat into 
Scotland, Edward his Son, and Margaret his Queen, 
being chen at che Court of her Father Nne Duke of 
Anjou, and King of Sicily, Chancellor Forteſcue fol- 
wing King Henry's Fortune, and attending his Son 
-dmard into France, wrote rhis Book to recommend 
the Laws of England to the Eſteem and Protection of 
that young Prince, The Chancellor likewiſe wrote 
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Region. <1 
FOR UM-OLITORTIUM, the Herb-Marker. 


ITwas near Mount Capitolcy. There was a Temple 
there.dedicared to Juno Matuta, and another to the 
Goddeſs Piety. Tis ſaid that Ovid's Houſe was near 
this Market. Onupb. Panvin in Urby Region. 


| 1502, to Hinchefter, where he ſpem the remainder of 


man Right, and make Satisfaction for the Crimes 


and Children; that is, Ten Freemen or Frask-Pledees 


_ FOSTER ( Mary) of Admaſton in Staffordſhire, 
and afterwards Wife of John Stone of Burten upon 
IJrent, caſually falling into a Well, was ſo frighted 


with the Accident, that for about a fourth- night ſhe | 


reſted but little, but at length fell into ſo ſound a 
Sleep that ſhe wak d not again in fourteen Days and 
Nights. This Perſon was 5 by Dr. Platt towards 
the latter end of the XVIrh. Century. Plott's Na- 
turgl Hiſtory of Staffordſuire, Chap. 8. 
- FOULSHAM, a Market Town in Eynsford Hun- 
dred in Norfolk, ninety Miles from London. 1 
2 FO WAV, a Market Town in Cornwall | in Powder 
Hundred. It lies near the Channel, and is rwo hun- 
dred and two Miles diſtant from London. LN 
FOwWIIS (Henn) ſecond Son of Sir Henry, Son of 
Sir David Foml of an ancient Family in Scotland, 
Was born at Ing/eby Mannor in Cleveland in York-ſhire. 
He was admitted Commoner of Queens-College in Ox- 
ford, Where he took his Degrees and was ordained 
Prieſt. He was a conſiderable Scholar and apply d 
bimfelf moſtly to Hiſtory : He died young in 1669, 
and has written, | 
The - Hiſtory of the wicked Plots and Conſpiracies of 
our pretended Saints, the Presbyterians, Sc. Fol. "Twas 
Reprinted: at Oxford in 1674, * Athen. Oxon. 
FOX (Richard) was horn in the XVrh, Century, 
and ſtudied at the three Univerſities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridze, and Paris : At Oxford he commenced Doctor 
in Law, and was Maſter of Pembroke Hall in Cam- 
bridge. When Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
King Henry the VIIch. ſollicited the French King's Aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt King Richard rhe IHId. He only men- 
tion d his Requeſt to the French King, and left the fi- 
niſhing of that Affair to Dr. Fox, who then ſtudied ar 
Pari. This Doctor manag'd the Affair with great 
Dexterity and Conduct, and fully anſwer'd the Earl's 
Expectations ; who nor long after, gaining the Crown 
of England, gave Doctor Fox the Privy Seal, made 
him Secretary of State, and one of his Privy Council. 
He likewiſe employd him in ſeveral Embaiiies of 
great Importance: For the purpoſe; in the 24 Year 
of his Reign, he ſent him Ambaſſador into Scotland to 


| Pledgos or Freemen caſt into Hthings. This View, for 


were impanneWd and {worn by the Sheriff; and were 


the See of 'Bx#er ; dom whente he was tranflare 
to Bath and Nells; from thenee to Durham, and in 


his Life. He: was an extraordinary Favourite at 
Court, the King eſteeming no Man's Advice ſo much 
as the wn. ta Amongſt other Marks of Eſteem, the 
King made him Godfarher to his 2d Son, aftetwards 
King Henry the VIII. He was a great Benefactor to 
Learning and Religion; for; in 1516, he built Corpus 
Ebriſti Colege in Oxford, and ſettled an Eſtate, then 
valued at more than four hundred Pounds per Annum 
upon it. He likewiſe built a Free- School at Taunten, 


= : 


and another at Grantham, not to mention his Expence 
upon the Cathedral at Wincheſter and elſewhere. He 
died in 1528 with the Reputation of a very worthy 
Governour, Lord Bacon Life ef Henry VII. 'Gog- 
win s Catalogue of the Biſhops of England, Ge. 
FRANCHE COMTE': See Burgundy in Engl. 
Morery, Vol. I. | | Band he 
FRANK-PLEDGE (the View of) was a Court 
held rwice a Year, in which, the Pledges or Siretie, 
for the {mall Free-holders were oblig d ro appear. To 
underſtand this matter more fully, we are ta obferye 
That in the Saxen and Norman Reigns, the ordinary 
or lower fort of Freemen were all bound with Sureties, 
to their Geod- behaviour, that they ſhould do every 


committed by em. The Fecmen who are Maſters of 
Families, their Sens at fourteen Years of Age, and al! 
other Freemen were eaſt into DECURIES or 'TYTH- 
INGS, excepting Clergy-men, Knights, their Wives 


were bound all for one another, and oblig'd to brin 
the offending Perfon amongſt em to vſtice ; ar in 
caſe they eould not, io make Satisfaction for his Miſ. 
behaviour : The chief of theſe was call'd the TYTH- 
ING-MAN or Capital Pledge, who if he had not his 
TYTHING full; chat is, ten free Pledges fo bound 
for one another, he was to be amerced, and ſo were 
all ſuch Freenlen as refus d ro incorporate themſelves in 
any TYTHING : Thoſe likewiſe that entertain d 
ſuch ſtragling unimbodied Freemen, were liable to be 
fined. Ihe main deſign of this Proviſion, as we ma 
learn from Magna Charta, was, for keeping the Kings 
Peace: For, as has been obſerved, the Rand Pia | 
conſiſted of ten Houſholds, and thefe ten Maſters of 
Families were bound every one for each other, and 
for one another s Family.  _ 

The COURTS, in which the Misbehaviour of 
theſe little Bodies were at firſt puniſh'd, were the 
Sheriffs Turns, in which, ar laſt, they were only pre- 
ſented : Theſe Courts in proceſs of time, were, for 
the caſe of the People, kept in every Hundred: The 
Stile of the Court was the View or Court of Frank- 


che Convenience of the People, was ſometimes granted 
by the King to Lords of Mannors. All Freemen 
that hiv d within the Hundred except Earls, Prelates, 
Barons, Clergymen and Monks, were oblig'd to ap- 
pear at this Court twice a Year, For tho the Mili- 
tary Fees were tufficient Pledges for Military Tenants, 
rhey were bound to ſerve upon the Fury, which was 
ro give in their laſt Preſentment to the Sheriff under 
their Seals. This Jury, who were to take the Preſent- 
ments of rhe chief Pledges, and others upon Oath, 


generally the moſt conſiderable Perſons of the Hundred, 
both for Fortune, Capacity and Reputation. Bis- 
ton. cap. 29. Magna Charta, cap. 37. Bracten, Coke 5 
ſecond Inſtitutes, F. 73. Brady's Introduction. to the 
old Engliſh Hiſtory. 
FREA, a Saxon Goddeſs, Wife ro eden, who was 
a principal Deity among em. From this Prea the 
ſixth day of the Week is cal d Friday: See Moden. 
* Hofman. | 
FREDERICK, call'd the Elder, Son of Leopold the 
Honeſt, of the Houſe of Auſtria, This Frederick 
brought ſome Auxiliary Forces ro the Abbor of St. 
Gall, and was routed by the Swiſs. Afterwards ha- 
ving carry d away Pope John XXIII. who was de. 
peg in che Council of Conſtance, he was ſummon 
y the Emperor Sigiſmond to give an account of this 
Conduct, but not appearing to juſtifie himſelf, he was 


treat a Peace, and upon his return promoted him to 


outlaw'd by a Vote of the Princes of ry, 
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Swiſs being order d to put the Sentence in Execution, Burgrave, but the Iſt Elector of this Family, was Son 
in the Year 1415; Who deferring for ſome time to to Frederick II. After having ſerv'd under S:giſmond 
execute the Orders of rhe Diet, the Council interpo- | the Emperor in the Wars of Hungary and Bohemia, 
ſing and preſſing them, they ſeiz d upon Baden and a | was, upon the death of .Fedock, Marquels of Moravia, 
great part of his Dominions, which they kept poſſeſ- made Viſcount or Vicar of Marki/land by the Empe- 
gion of in lieu of Pay, till they were. reimburs'd the | ror at Buda, and afterwards with rhe conſent of che 
Expences of cheir Expedition: At laſt Frederick was | reſt of the Electors, was, by the ſame Emperor, crea- 
reconcil'd to the Emperor, and died in the Year 1439, ted Elector and Marqueſs of Brandenburgh in 1415 ; 
leaving Iſſue, Sigiſmond call d the Simple, who after | the Solemnity of his Inveſtiture having been kept at 
having fought rhe Swiſs ſeveral rimes with diſadyan- | Conſtance in 1617, He was afterwards at rhe Dier of 
rage, made the famous League with them call'd Er- Nurenburgh declar d General againſt the Huſſites, who 
beinigung in the Year 1474. He died withour Iſſue being thus provok'd, harraſs d Mark or Mark:/lard, 
in 1496, and was ſucceeded in his Dominions by the | and beſieg d Francfort. This Frederick died in 1440, 
Emperor Maximilian IJ. Hefman, and had the Character of a Prudent and Magnani- 
FREDERICK Count of O/denbourgh, Son of Hun- mous Prince. By Elizabeth, Daughter of Frederich. 
no call'd the Glorious, undertook to fight with a Lien Duke of Bavaria, he had Iſſue, ſeveral Children, a- 
in his Father's ſtead, who was condemn d to this Pu- mongſt which, his 2d Son Frederick II. call'd Iron/ide; 
niſhment by the Emperor Henry the IVrh. When he being ſent into Poland, to learn the Cuſtoms and 
engag d in the Combat, he took care to throw a Hu- Language of chat Country, and marry'd Hedwidge 
mane Figure daub d over with Far, to ſtay the Lion's Daughter to Ladiſlaus the Vth. being, by the conſent 
Stomack, and while the Beaſt ſeiz d this counterfeit of the States, defign'd to ſucceed his Father- in- law in 
Man, Frederick run him through. By the Aſſiſtance the Kingdom, was diſappointed by the unexpected 
of Henry the Groſs, Duke of Saxony, he defeared rhe | death of Hedwidge. Afterwards King Ladi/laus dying 
Eaſt Frieſlanders, and afterwards went into a Mona- | in the Year 1446, Frederich had an offer of the King- 
ſtery, where he died without Iſſue. * Hofman, dom made him, which he refuſed to accept, becauſe 
FREDERICK II. of the Houſe of the Elector Pa- Caſimir the late King's Brother was then living; for 
latine, calld the Wiſe, after a great many turns of | which he is commended by Aineas Sylvius : He like- 
Fortune, ſucceeded his Brother the Elector who died | wiſe refus d the Crown of George King of Bohemia, 
in 1544. Frederick, ſpent moſt part of his Youth at offer d him by the Pope in 1468. His Father, at his 
the Court of Philip of Auſtria, and was famous for | death, looking upon him as a Perſon of a more Mar- 
his Skill in Riding the great Horſe. After the death tial Genius, preferr d him in the Succeſſion of the E- 
of Philip, he had the care of the Education of Charles | lectorate, to John his elder Brother, making his youn- 
the Vth. and being Head of the Embaſſy at Francfort ger Brother Frederick calld the Greſ5, his Partner in 
in 1519, he gave Charles notice of his being elected that Dignity, but this younger Brother dying in 1463, 
Emperor. He was afterwards rwice General of the left him in the poſſeſſion of the whole. Frederick did 
Chriſtian Army againſt the Turks, and by the a great many other conſiderable Actions both in the 
ſtrength of his Name and Reputation, made So/yman | Field, and ar the Council-board : He died in 1471, 
the Magnificent riſe before Vienna. Afrerwards he | ſoon after his Voyage into Paleſtine ; having, the. 
ſucceeded his Brother in the Electorate, and had a | Year before, by the conſent of the Emperor and E- 
Golden Globe given him by rhe Emperor, as a Coat lectors, ſettled the Electoral Dignity upon his Brother 
of Augmentation, He ſettled the Reformation at Hei- Albert, himſelf having no Iſſue Male. Hofman, _ 
dleberg in 1546, making uſe of the Aſſiſtance of Pau- FREDERICK, of the Houſe of Mittenbergh, 24 
lus Fagius in this Buſineſs. He died withour Iflue in | Son of John Frederick, was born in 1615. By the 
1556, and was ſucceeded by his Nephew Ortho Henry, | Advice of the King of Denmark, he went to the Em- 
who was the firſt of that Family chat began to collect | peror's Court, who offer d him the Dutchy upon con- 
a Noble Library. Hofman, | dition of his turning Roman Catholick, which he re- 
FREDERICK the Vrh. call'd the Patient, Son of | fus d to accept in prejudice of his elder Brother, bur 
Frederick, the IVth. Elector Palatine, marry'd Eliza- rather inſiſted for his Reſtitution ; bur nor ſucceeding 
beth Daughter of James I. King of England: He en- in this Negotiation, he went into Burgundy to Bernard 
rer'd into an Alliance with the French, Engliſh, Danes, | Duke of Weymar, after whoſe death he ſtill continu'd 
Venctians, Dutch, and Savoyards, and accepted of rhe | in that Army, in which he commanded a Body of a- 
offer of the Kingdom of Bohemia; but being defear- | bout ten thouſand Men in 1640. He ſignaliz d himſelf 
ed the next Year near Prague by the Emperor and | ſeyeral times in the Field againſt the Emperor. After- 
Duke of Bavaria, he retreated for Shelter into Hol-] wards, travelling into France, and being able to pro- 
land. In the Year 1621, he was proſcrib'd or out-| cure nothing bur good words, he return d into Germa- 
!aw'd by the Emperor, and loſt his Dominions ; none | ny, and commanded a Body under the Landgrave of 
but Count Mangfeld and Chriſtian of the Houſe of | Heſſe Caſſel, where the Brigade of Mittemburgb, com- 
Brunſwick appearing for him. Afterwards Guſtavus | manded by this Frederick, recovered the Field and 
Adolphus King of Sweden, making an Expedition in- | gaind a Victory at Grevenbrug. Afterwards, Peace 
to Germany, and defeating the Emperor, the greateſt | being ſertled in the Empire, he had Newſtadr, Wainſ- 
part of the Electorate was recover d. Frederick died | berg, &c. given him by his Brother, and was made 


ar Mentz in 1632, being ſucceeded in the Electorate General of the Horſe and Maſter of the Ordnance by 


by his Son Charles Lewu. * Spener. Sylloge Geneal. | the Empire. He built an Armory, a fine Library, 
Hat. Hofman. 


and an Appartment for Curioſities at Nemſtadt. Hof- 
FREDERICK IV. of the Houſe of Saxony, Son of | man. | 
Frederic III. was ſurnam'd the Warlike. He was | FREDERICKSTADF, a Town on the Bank of 
bred up in the Army from a Child, and performed a | the River Hader. Tis thirty Miles diſtant from Ec- 
dreat many conſiderable Exploits, ſuppreſſing a Facti- | krenford ro the Weſt. Twas built by Frederick Duke 
on in Francenia, doing great Service to Conrade, Ma- | of Holſtein and Sleſwick, who endeavoured to ſettle a 
er of the Teutonick Order in Pruſſia, reducing ſeve- Silk Trade there, and to this: purpoſe ſent a famous 
ral mutinous Counts in Thuringia, and expelling the | Enibaſſy ro Myſcovy and Perſia, which gave occaſion 
Vidame out of Gribenſtein in Miſnia : Theſe Enterpri- | ro Adam Olearins, Secretary of the Embaſſy, ropub- 
des and Succeſſes procut'd him ſo great a Reputation, liſh an excellent Book of his Travels to deſcribe it. 
that Albertus of the Houſe of the Aſcanii dying without FREDERICKSBURG, a ſtately Caſtle and Roy- 
due, this Dukedom, which having been a conſiderable | al Palace, belonging to the King of Denmark. It 
ume out of rhe Line of #/itikind, was granted by the | ſtands in a pleaſant Wood, about twelve Miles Weſt 
Emperor Sig hne, in 1423 to this Frederick, not- from Elſeneur, and twenty North from Copenhagen. . 
withſtanding the Competition of the Electors Palatine | T'was firſt a Monaſtery, and afterwards turn d into ; 
and Brandenburgh ; and thus Frederick, gaining the | a Caſtle by Frederick the IId. Chriſtian the IVth. en- 
Dutchy and Ele&orate of Saxony, reſtor'd rhe Family | larg'd rhe Building, and ornamented it with Paintings, 
of H/itikind to its ancient Honour and Conſiderable- | Statues, and noble Furniture. "Twas further im- 
nels. This Prince founded the Univerſity of Leigſick] prov'd by Frederick, the IIId. fo that now it has the 
'n 1499, and died in 1428. * Hofman. Character of one of the fineſt Palaces in Europe. t 


FREDERICK of the Houſe of Braudenburgb, Vrh | new Syſtem of Geography, &c. h 
mr he Kay. 929 FREIT- 


the Ancients made a Goddeſs of Friendſhip, repreſent- 
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FRETITZLAR, the Capital of a {mall Territory, 


belonging to the Archbiſhop of Mentz, ſtanding on the 
River Edar, thirteen Miles South-Weſt of Waldeck, and 
ſeventeen South-Weſt of Caſſel: Ir has a Caſtle, and 
good Fortifications. Longitude 29. 8. Latitude 51. 5. 

* FREYBERG, a confilerable and pleaſant Town in 

Upper Saxony, about twenty Miles South -Weſt from 
Dreſden: It ſtands near the River Mulda. St. Peter's 
Church here is the uſual Burying- place of the Electors, 
many of whoſe Monuments are to be ſeen, but that of 
the Elector Maurice is the moſt Magnificent, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the beſt in Germany: The greateſt Ad- 
vantages belonging to this Town are, the famous 
Mines found near it, out of which they dig great 
Quantities of Silver Oar, beſides Copper, Lead, Brim- 
ſtone, Vitriol, Sc. Theſe Silver Mines make a Re- 
venue to the Elector of a hundred thirty thouſand 
Pounds per Annum, all Charges deducted. * A - 
fem of Geography, c. FN, 
' FREYSACK, a conſiderable fortify d Town in the 
Dutchy of Carinthia, fituare in a fruitful Soyl, upon 
the River Matnitz3. It lies fifteen Miles North of St. 
Veit. Tis defended with a ſtrong Caſtle built on a 
Rock, and is, by ſome, reckon'd the moſt ancienr 
Town in this Dukedom. Tis now under the Juriſ- 
diction of the Archbiſhop of Saltsburg. * A Syſtem 
of Geogr. &C. 


FRIEDBURG, a Rich and Imperial City in Heſſen 
in Germany, ſtanding fifteen Miles South from Vet- 
ar, and twelve North from Franckfort. Tis built 
at the Foot of a Ridge of Hills, call d de Hohe, 
and enjoys large Privileges granted by the Emperor 
Frederick the IId. The Mart now held at Franck fort, 
was before the Year 1340, kept in this Town, at which 
time it was removd at the deſire of the Merchants, 
and this City, by way of Equivalent, had the Grant 
of four Annual Fairs. A Syſtem of Geogr. &c. 

FRIENDSHIP, is chat return of Mutual Benevo- 
lence, which Feſus the Son of Syrak calls the Medicine 
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move always upon a Level without any Exceptions 
State and Privilege This Goddeſs fas Ukewiſe 15 
Heart open, tho a Diadem upon her Head. The 
number Four in the Fruit, points out the four Grounds 
of Friendſhip, which, as Thomas Aquinas obſerves. 
conſiſt in four ſorts of reciprocal Correſpondence, ari- 
ſing from Nature, Conſanguinity, Society, and Divine 
Love : From whence it appears, thatFriendſhip ſprings 
from the force of Inclination, from nearneſs of Blood - 
from the Reſemblance and common Intereſts of the 
ſame Profeſſion, and from the agreement in, and joint 
eſteem of Virtue and the advantages of another Life. 
The Motto, Winter and Summer, ſhows that Friend- 
{hip holds on through all Seaſons, and is no leſs con- 
ſtant in Adverſity than in Proſperity. Laſtly, The 
words in Gold Letters round the Border of her Gown, 
ſignify, that Friendſhip continues juſt to the Memory, 
and ſurvives after the Friend is dead, which is ſtill 
more livelily repreſented by the Elm which helps to 
ſupport the Vine when tis wither'd and dry. * Ply. 
tarch, Er. cap. 21. Chrzſeſt. Hom. 2. in Ep. 1. ad 
Theſſ. Thomas Aquinas, L. 2. Q. 23. Art. 3. Baudoin 
Iconologic, de Ripa. Giralds de Din, &, 9 

FRITZLAR : See Freitzlar. | 

* FROME, eighty five Miles from London : See 

FRONTO (Marcus Cornelius) a great Orator, be- 
ing ſo remarkable in that Faculty, that he was pitch d 
upon for Rhetorick Maſter to the Emperors Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, who, beſide other Marks 
of Honour, preferr d him to the Conſulſhip; tho, as 
Auſonius obſerves, he was Conſul not above two 
Months, being put in the place of one who died in 
the latter end of the Year. Fronto was a Perſon of 
great Learning, and was diſtinguiſhingly mark d for 
the Gravity and Frugality of his Stile. Thoſe that 


Vol. I. | 


Copy d after him were call d Frontonians. It appears 


by Gruter's Inſcriptions, That ſome of his Poſterity 
were Conſuls. Some will have it, chat this Frento is 


of Life, Eccluſ. cap. 6. v. 17. Or as the Vulgar tran- the ſame with him mention d by Pliny, Junior; and 


flares it, The Medicine of Life and Immortality, becauſe 
Friendſhip ſeems to perform that in Civil Life, which 
the Tree of Life in Paradiſe promis d to Nature and 
Conſtiturion ; for beſides the furniſhing us with great 
variety of Satisfaction in the ſhort time of our continu- 
ance in this World, it affords us a ſort of Immortality 
after Death, and gives us a Secondary kind of Being 
in the Memory of our Friends, which is one of the 
moſt valuable Records imaginable. Upon this view 


ing her in the Figure of a young Woman in a plain 
white Morning Gown, with her Left Side bare, and 
her Right Hand pointing to her Heart, with theſe words 
in Gold Letters, Far and Near. Her Head was like- 
wiſe bare, having only a Crown of Pomgranate Flow- 
ers ty'd round about it; out of which there grew four 
Pomgranates with theſe words upon em, Winter and 
Summer. The Bottom of her Gown is bound about 
with theſe two other words, Life and Death. This 
Goddeſs thus repreſented, graſpd a dry young Elm 
with a Vine twiſted about it, in her Left-hand. 

Friendſhip is repreſented to us in the Figure of a 
young Woman, to ſignifie, that when ſhe is of the 
right Stamp, ſhe never grows Old; and that her Affe- 
ctions and Concern ought always to keep up the ſame 
pitch. Her plain Dreſs ſets forth that Freedom, Sin- 
cerity and undiſſembled Openneſs, which ought to be 
the Qualities of Friendſhip; and that the Whiteneſs of 
her Habit ſignifies the Innocence of the Relation. Her 
Left Side appears bare, becauſe the Heart lies there, 
which ought never to be conceal d from a Friend; and 
to this ſhe points with her Right-hand, to ſhew the 
force ſhe acts with in her Functions and Inelinations. 
The firſt Motto, Far and Near, gives us to under- 
ſtand, that the Heart is always real whether abſent or 
preſent. Her Head is painted bare, to hint to us, that 
one Friend is oblig d to diſcover all his Thoughts to 
another, and that there muſt not be any Secrets in re- 
ſerve between em. Her Crown of Pomgranate Flow- 
ers was always reckon d the Symbol of perfect Friend- 
ſhip, becauſe irs Colour which never fades, is a hand- 
{ome Repreſentation of the Conſtancy and Ardour of 
2 warrantable Affection. The Pomgranates likewiſe 


others will have him mention'd in the 56 Epigram of 
the firſt Book of Martial. Some Authors are of Opi- 
nion, that this Fronto made a Speech againſt the Chri- 
ſtians: They draw this Conjecture from the Heathen 
Cæcilius in Minutius Felix, who reproaching the Chri- 
ſtians wirh ſeveral ſcandalous Practices, cites the Te- 
ſtimony of an Orator born at Cirta in Africk: One 
thing he cites the Orator for, was their misbehaviour 
in putting out the Candles, Sc. at the end of their 
Entertainments. Now when the Chriſtian Octavius 
comes to take off this groundleſs Calumny, he ob- 
ſerves, that the Orator quoted by Cæcilius, was Fron- 
to: From whence tis plain, That a Rhetorician of 
that Name had publiſh'd a bitter Invective againſt the 
Chriſtians ; but then the Queſtion is, Whether this 
Fronto is the ſame with him who taught the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Rhetorick : Baldwin the Lawyer is 
for the Affirmative, and ſeems more enclin'd to make 
Cornelius Fronto Præceptor ro Marcus Aurelius, the Au- 
thor of this Harangue, than the Lawyer Papyrius Fronto 
mentioned inthe Pandects. Rgaltius and Daille are like- 
wiſe of this Opinion. To conclude, this Fronto, be- 
tides his Lectures for Elocution, inſtructed the Empe- 
ror Marcus in that part of Moral Philoſophy which re- 
lared to the Functions and Conduct of a Prince * Au- 
ſon. in Gratiarum Actione. Capitol, in Marco Aurelio. 
Hieron Epiſt. ad Ruſticum Monachum. Gruter pag. 369. 
Minutius Felix. Marcus Aurelius de ſeipſo it. I. u. 8. 
&c. See Morery. Fol. J. 5 
FULBECK (Hilliam) Son of Thomas Fulbeck, Lord 
Mayor of London, was born in the XVIth Ceurury, 
and had his Education at Oxford and Grays- Inn. Tis 
ſaid, chat he took the Degree of Doctor of Civil Lan 
He wrote, Chriſtian Ethicks, or Moral Philoſophy, &c. 
A Parallel, or Conference of the Civil Law, the Canon Law, 
and the Common Law of this Realm, wherein the Agreemens 
and Diſagreement of theſe three Laws, and the Cauſes 
and Reaſons of the ſaid Agreement are open d and diſcuſs 4 
in ſundry Dialogues, The Pandefts of the Laws of Nati- 
ons ; or, the Diſcourſes of the Matters in Law, wherein 
the Nations of the World do agree. * Arhen. Oxon. 
FULBERT, Biſhop of Chartres, was a Perion re- 
markable for his Piety and Learning, and one of the 


arc made uſe of as an Emblem to ſhew, that Friends 


greateſt Men of his time. He liv'd to the beginning 


* 


to have been Chancellor of France in the Reign of King 
Robert. This Fulbert had his Education under Ger- 
bert, who, in the Year 1009, was known by the Name 
of Pope Silveſter the IId. Fulbert ſucceeded Rodul- 


of the Xlth. 82 He is ſaid by ſome Authors, 


FUN 
where this Learn d Gentle woman died in i555; being 
but 29 Years of Age. There are ſeveral little Tracts 
of hers exrant, with ſome Letters. Thuan. Melchi- 
or Adam in vit. Germ. Phileſoph. Z 


' FULVIA, Wife to Mark; Anthony; as a Lady of 


bus in the See of Chartres, defended the Rights of the a Maſculine 15 and all for Fighting and State Af- 


Gallican Church with a great deal of Conrage, and 
kept up Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. His Werks were 
rubin d by themſelves in 1606, by Charles de Villiers 
Doctor of Pars, They are likewiſe in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum at Cologn, where there are 134 Epiſtles, Ser- 
mons, Canons, Hymns, and ſome Verſes. Fulbert 
died in 1028 or 1029. William of Malmsbury 
Lib. 2. cap. 1 1. & Lib. 3. de Geſt. Angl. Gandavenſis. 
Trithemius. Baronius. Voſſius. &c. 3 
FULLER (Nicholas) Son of Robert Fuller, by Ca- 
tharine his Wife, deſcended from the Ancient and 
Conſiderable Family of the Creſſets in Shropſhire, was 
born in Southampton in the XVIth. Centüry. This 
Fuller, when ready for the Univerſity, was entertain d 
in the Family of Robert Horn, Biſhop of VMincheſter, 
where he continu d his Studies, and was made Secre- 
tary to that Prelate, which Employment he had like- 
wiſe under his Succeſſor, Biſhop Matſon, after the 
Death of this latter, he was admitted in St. Fohn's 
College in Oxford, being then 27 Years of Age: Here 
he proſecuted his Studies with great Application, took 
the Degree of Maſter of Arts,and retiring into the Coun- 
try, went into Orders, and was preſented to the {mall 
Rectory of Allington, near Amesbury in Wiltſhire : And 
here, notwithſtanding the Diſadvantages: of a Strait 
Fortune, he made himſelf Maſter of Philology and the 
Oriental Tongues to that degree, that he became the 
moſt celebrated Critick of the Age for interpreting the 
difficult places in Scripture; at laſt he was made Pre- 
bendary of Salubury and Rector of Biſhops-Waltham 
in Hantſhire. He died in 1622, being about 66 Yeats 
of Age. His Works are, Miſcellanea Theologica, prin- 
red firſt in three Books at Heidelburg, to which he ad- 
ded a Fourth, publiſh'd with the other Three at Oæon 
in 1616 : This Performance coming into the Hands 
of Johannes Druſius an old Dutch Critick , he grew 
ſomewhar diſconcerted by finding himſelf outdone in 
his own way: This Sourneſs of Humour, it may be, 
put him upon charging Fuller for a Plagiary, and thar 
he had ſtole the beſt part of his Book from this Author 
without any acknowledgment ; but Fuller being con- 
ſcious of his own clear dealing, as having never ſo. 
much as ſeen Druſius's Works ; indeed his Pocket 
would keep him honeſt in this Point, tho his Inclina- 
tions had been otherwiſe ; therefore to vindicate him- 
{elf ro the World, he added rwo Books to the former, 
and entitul'd em, Miſcellanea Sacra cum Apologia con- 
tra V. Cl. Foban. Druſium, printed at Leiden and Straſ- 
burg in Quarto. Theſe Miſcellanies are inſerted in the 
Ninth Volume of the Criticks, and ſcatter d through- 
out the whole Work of Pool's Synopſis, This learn d 
| Perſon alſo wrote an Expoſition of Rabbi Mordecai, 
Nathan's Hebrew Roots, with Notes upont, in which 
he diſcovers how great a Maſter he was in the Hebrew 
Tongue, and in other Philological Learning ; bur 
this Expoſition remains ſtill in Manuſcript, in the Bod- 
lezan Library. * Fuller's Worthies. Athen. Oxon. 
FULVIA MORATA ( Olympia) Daughter of 
Fulvio Morato, was born at Ferrara in Italy in 1526. 
She was Educated at the Court of Ann of Eſte, 
Daughter of Hercules the IId. Duke of Ferrara: This 
Princeſs, who was firſt marry d to Francs of Lorraine, 
Duke of Guiſe, and afterwards ro Fames of Savoy 
Duke of Nemour, had a great kindneſs for Fulvia Mo- 
rata; neither was her Affection ſettled without reaſon; 
for Fulvia had a great many excellent Qualities, deli- 
verd her ſelf with a good Grace, and learn'd the 
Greek and Latin Languages in a ſhorr time. The 
Dutcheſs of Ferrara being inclin'd ro the Reformation, 
had ſeveral Perſons at her Court that inſtructed her. in 
t privately ; Olympia Fulvia being proſelited to this 
octrine, marry'd one Andrew Grundler , a German 
Phyſician, of the ſame Perſwaſion ; Suinfort in Franco- 
214 being the place where he was born, he carry'd his 
Wife thither. This Town being ſoon after beſieg'd 
and burnt, Fulvia and her Husband had much adoe 
to make their eſcape; and, having wander d for ſome 
ume in Germany, at laſt they ſettled at Heidelberg,. 


fairs. After 


e Barrel at Philippi, where Odtavius 
and Mark Antony defeated Brutus and Caſſius, Marl 
Anthony went into Aſia to ſettle the Empire in thoſe 
Parts. Octavius returning to Rome, fell into a miſ- 
underſtanding with Fulvia, which could not be de- 
cided any other way than at Swords Point. This 
Lady levy'd Troops, and perſuaded Lucius Antonius; 
her Husband's Brother to do as much; upon this, ſhe 
retir d to Præneſte and made it her Head Quarters : 
Here ſhe fat in Councel with the Senare and Gentry ; 
295 pho Proclamarions in her own Name, wore a 

word, gave the Word to the Soldiers, and Har- 
rangu'd them upon ſeveral Occaſions: This Lady had 
formerly been Clodius's Wife. A Woman, fays Plu- 


turch, not made for a Spinſter, nor to inſpect the Af. 


fairs of the Houſe; Her Spirit was ſo much above 
theſe Matters, that ſhe did not think it enough to ma- 
nage a Husband of private Condition; no, nothing leſs 
than governing a Governour, and commanding a Ge- 
neral would ſerve her turn; and therefore Cleopatra 
may thank Fulvia for finding M. Anthony ſo comply- 
ant; for probably this Egyptian Princeſs, would ne- 
ver have found him ſo tractable and obſequious if his 
Spirit had nor been broken, and diſciplin'd to Female 
Orders before: However, her Quarrel with Od avius 
did not ſucceed, and therefore, after her Forces were 
routed, ſhe travelld into Greece, and died there of 
Diſcontent, occaſion d partly by the Misfortune above 
mentioned, and partly by being ſlighted by her Huſ- 
band. She behay'd her ſelf with great Cruelty du- 
ring the Triumvirate, and occafio's the Death of a 
great many Perſons, either out of Covetouſneſs or Re- 
venge. When Mark Anthony had order d the Heads 
of ſome of thoſe that were outlaw'd, to be ſer before 
him for his Diverſion, Fulvia ſingling out Tu/ly's Head, 
ſer it upon her Knees and ſpit upon't, and afterwards, 
pulling our his Tongue, prick d it ſeveral times with 
Pins, railing upon him art the fame time ar a ve 
ſcandalous rate. * Dion. Caſſius, Lib. 48. Plutarchus 
in Antonio. Paterculus, Lib. 2. Appion, Lib. 5. Bell. Ci- 
vil. Bayle. To 5 | 
- FUNERALS (Chriſtian) The Primitive Chriſtians 
bury'd their Dead after the manner of the Fews. They 
firſt waſh'd, then Imbalm'd em, ſpending, ſays Ter- 
tullian, more Perfumes and Aromarick Gums upon 
ſuch Occaſions than the Heathens did in their Sacri- 
fices. They wrapt the Corps in fine Linen, or Silk, 
and ſometimes put em on rich Habirs. They laid 
em forth for the ſpace of three Days, during which | 
they conſtantly attended the dead Body, and paſs d 
the time in watching and praying by it. Then they 
carry d it to che Grave, with Torches and Flambeau s, 
ſinging Eſalms and Hymns to the Praiſe of God, and 
in Teſtimony of their Hopes of the Reſurrection. 
They recommended the Dead likewiſe in their Pray- 
ers, receivd the Communion, and made their Agape 
or Love-Feaſt, with the Diſtribution of other Charities 
for the Poor. Ar the end of rhe Year they made a 
freſh Commemoration for em, and ſo from Year to 
Year ; beſide the ſtanding Commemoration for the 
Dead, always joyn d with the Holy Euchariſt. They 
frequently pur into the Grave ſeveral things, either as 
Marks of Honour to the Deceas d, or to preſerve his 
Memory; ſuch as the Badges of his Dignity, the In- 
ſtruments and Acts of his Martyrdom, an Epitaph, or 
at leaſt, his Name; and ſometimes they threw in Me- 
dals, Lawrel Leaves, ſome Croſſes, and the Goſpel. 
And whereas the Heathens built ſtately Tombs for 
| their Dead, either by the ſides of great Roads, or in 
the open Fields; rhe Chriſtians, on the contrary, diſ- 
pos d of their Deceas d, either after the common way 
of Interment, or laying em in Vaults under Ground; 
ſuch as were the Catacombes near Reme. They had an- 
ciently a Religious Ambition to be bury'd near the 
Bodies of the Marryrs, and this is that which, ar laſt, 
brought ſo many Graves and Tombs into the Churches, 
which were frequently erected over rhe Graves of 


Martyrs: This, I ay, was the occaſion of Burying 
in 
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in Churches ; for, of a long time, *rwas the Cuſtom | 


to bury the Dead no where, but without the Walls of 
Cities, * Tertul, Apol. cap. 42. De Corona Militu, 
cap. 3. Orig. in ob Hem. 3. Cypr. Ep. LXVI. Con- 
ſtitut. Apoſtol. Prud. Hym. in Exeg. Flewry's Manners 
of the Chriſtians, '&c. . 
FUNERALS (Greck) The old Greeks, after they 
had clos d the Eyes of the Deceas d, us d to make a 
great noiſe with a ſort of Bell; done, as tis ſuppos d 
either to ſcare away the Furies and Hobgoblins, or 
elſe to wake the Perſon in caſe he was only in a Le- 
rhargy, or Apoplectick Fit. Afrerwards they put a 
piece of Money in his Mouth to pay his Paſſage over 
Styx, giving him likewiſe a piece of Meat to put Cer- 
berus in good Humour: Then they put a Bandage, 
or little Scarf over his Eyes, and cover d his Face to 
his Chin with Cloath : This Office was to be per- 
form'd by the neareſt Relations, who were likewiſe 
oblig d to waſh the Body with warm Water, and A- 
noint it: This was properly the Buſineſs of Women: 
The Corps was likewiſe wrapr in freſh Linen, or new 
Cloath, made into a ſort of ſtrait Gown. | The Body 
was afterwards crown'd with Chaplets, to intimate, 
the Deccas'd had conquer'd the Misforrunes of this Life. 
They likewiſe put ſome ſweet Mears into his Mouth, 
which was part of the Entertainment of rhe Olympio- 
nices. The Funeral being thus far prepar d, they 
plac'd the Corps at the Gate of the Houſe, which was 
a ſort of lying in State. BE 
The Day after, before Sun-riſe, the Greeks us d to 
carry the Corps to the Funeral Pile. The Expence 
upon this occaſion, tho moderate at firſt, grew after- 
wards to a great exceſs: For which reaſon Solon made 
a Sumpruary Law, to oblige the Athenians to Fruga- 
lity. The Relations us d to attend the Corps to the 
Funeral Pile; Women under Threeſcore Years of 
Age, unleſs pretty near related, were not permitted to 
come into the Houſe where the Corps lay; however, 
all of that Sex were allow'd to accompany the Body 
to the place of Sepulture. At the latter end of the So- 
lemnity, the Company had a Treat at the Charge of 
the Relations, at which time, if the Deceas d had 
done any thing remarkable, it was ſer forth in a 
Speech, which Privilege was afterwards granted ro 
none but thoſe who died in the Field, for their Coun- 
try, or ſuch as were bury'd at the Charge of the State, 
which, in fuch Caſes, was done in the Ceramicus. 
Twas a Cuſtom among the Greeks to bury Perſons of 
the beſt Quality in rais'd Ground, till, ar laſt, there 
was two publick Burying-places appointed by the 
State call d Ceramici, one within, and t other without 
the Walls: In the firſt of which, thoſe who died in 
che Field were bury'd. If any Perſon happen d to die 
upon his Travels, or in another Country, their way 
was to anoint the Corps with Honey to preſerve it 
from putrefaction, till they could bring it home. And 
ſometimes they wrapt them in Cere-cloath for the 
ſame purpoſe. 
The Egyptians usd to Embalm their Dead with a 
Compoſition made of Wine and Odoriferous Druggs; 
ſuch as Myrrh , Cynamon, Cedar, &c. This Em- 


balming was a whole Month in finiſhing, it being ne- 


| wards twas tranſlated by Marſevicius, and printed 


ceſſary to repeat the Aromatick Gums upon the Corps 
a great many times. Heredotus obſerves, that the E. 
gyptians us d to dreſs the Corps in the ſame Habit that 
the Perſon wore alive, and put it into a Tranſparent 
Glaſs Coffin.“ Eurip. Hyppel. Alceſt. Helen, & 
Troad, Cic. de Legibus lib. 2. Sam. Petit. Comm. 15 
Leges Attic, lib. 6. Tit. 8. Herodotus, lib. 3. 

| FURIUS ( Frederick) ſurnam'd Cariclanus, was 
born at Valencia in Spain, and flouriſhd in the XVIth, 
Century. He ſtudied at Pars under Turnebus, Peter 
Ramus, &c. and afterwards came to Louvain, where 
he publiſhd a Tract in Rhetorick, and aſſerted againſt 
a Doctor of Divinity, that the Scripture ought to be 
tranſlated into the Vulgar Tongue: He made a very 
handſome Treatiſe upon this Subject, printed at Bazi“ 
by Oporinus in 1556 ; tis entitul d Bononia ſive de Li. 
bris Sacrys in vernaculnm convertendu, Libri duc, ad 
Franciſcum Bovadillium Mendozium Cardinalem Bur. 
genſem: This Book gave him a great deal of trouble. 
but the Emperor Charles the Vth. knowing him to be a 
Perſon of great Learning, Piety and Candour, ſhel- 
ter d him from the Storm. This Prince ſent him into 
the Low-Countries, and plac d him in his Son Philip's 
Court. Furius ſpent the reſt of his Life in the Service 
of this Prince, and attending him to the meeting of 
rhe States of Arragon, he died ar Valadolid in 1592. 
He took great pains to quiet the Commotions in the 
Low-Countries. To this purpoſe, Thuanus obſerves, 
that Furius publiſh'd a Scheme of Accommodation in 
the Year 1575: The Terms of this Project appear d 
very reaſonable to the Revolted Provinces ; but the 
Prince of Orange anſwer d, there was no truſting of 
them; that the Propoſals came too late, and that he 
thought a War much better than a Peace ſo ſuſpicious. 
Here we are to obſerve, That Furius declar d the King 
of Spain was ready to ratify the Articles of this Scheme, 
and that, if it was thought neceſſary to demand far- 
ther Security, he engag d, that the Articles would be 
ſign d by the Grandees and upper Nobility of Spain 
both Eccleſiaſticks and Laicks, by the Princes of the 
Empire, and by ſome of the biggeſt Towns in the 
Low-Countries, Further the Author of the Accommo- 
dation undertook ro engage , That the Inquiſition 
ſhould not be ſer up, that the Impoſition of the Tenth 
Penny ſhould be taken off; that the Edicts againſt the 
Proteſtant Religion ſhould be ſoften'd by ſeveral Re- 
laxations, to be agreed upon by both Parties, and 
thoſe who were not ſatisfy d with theſe Modifications, 
ſhould have the liberty to live where they pleas d with- 
out loſing any part of their Eſtates; that Forreign Sol- 
diers ſhould be disbanded, and ſent out of the Low- 
Countries if inſiſted on. Furius wrote a Tract concern- 
ing the Office of a Privy Councellor, which is very 
much eſteem' d; tis entituld, Del conſeio y conſeim: 
Simon Schardius was the firſt that tranſlated this Piece 
into Latin: This Tranſlation was printed at Cologn by 
Schottus in 1618, with the Tracts of Petrus Magnus 
and Hyppolitus 4 Callibus on the ſame Subject. After- 


with a Diſcourſe of his, De Legato & Legatione. Ni- 
cholas Antonio Bibl. Hiſp. Thuan. Lib. 60, & 104. 


Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 


GABALA 


FF" ABALA, now call'd Febilfe, a City in Syria, 
near the Sea, In Je Reign of the Greek 

| Þ Emperors twas a Biſhop's See. Saverianus 
Sr. Chryfoftom's great Adverſary was Prelare of 

this City. At preſent, tho ir makes but an indiffe- 
rent Figure, ir ſtill keeps the Diſtinction of a City, 
and diſcovers feveral Monuments of a better Oondiri- 
on. The moſt confiderable Antiquity in Feblee is rhe 
Remains of a Noble Theatre juſt at the North Gate 
of the Ciry. *Tis ar prefent but twenty Foot high, 
neither is any more of it now ſtanding than the Semi- 
eircle, which, from Corner to Corner, makes a hun- 
dred Yards. The outward Wall is three Yards and 
three Quarrers thick, and built of very large and firm 
Stone. Maundrel. Voyage from Aleppo to Feruſa- 


lem. 3 
 GAFFAREL (James,) a Man of Learning in the 
XVIIch. Century was born in Provence. He was a 
good Orientaliſt, beſides his Skill in other Languages, 
graſpd at Univerſal Knowledge, and valu'd himſelf 
particularly upon occult Sciences and Cabaliſtical En- 
quiries. Cardinal Rjchlieu made him his Library- 
keeper, and fenr him into Italy to buy up the beſt Ma- 


nuſeripts and Printed Books he could meet with. Gaf- | 


farel publiſn d a Book entitufd, Curiofirex Inoiiies, 
which made a great noiſe, and was cenſur d by the 
Soxbon Doctors, ſo that he was forc'd to ſubmir to a 
Recanration. Some People pretend that Cardinal 
Richlien made uſe of him to carry on his Deſign of U- 
niting the two Religions, and ro make a Tryal how 
the Project would be reliſti d, he gave him a Commiſ- 
fion to preach againſt the Doctrine of Purgatory. Gaf- 
farel died ar Sigonce in 168r, being 80 Years of Age, 
having almoſt finifſh'd the Work which he had been 
ſeveral Years upon: Ir was a Hiſtory of the Subterra- 
nean World, in which he rreats of Caves, Grotto's, 
Mines, Vaults and Catacombs, which he had ob- 
ſerv'd in his 30 Years Travels into ſeveral Parts of the 
World. The Plates were all graven, and the Work 
juſt going to the Preſs when Mr. Gaffarel died, but 
tis not yer printed: Some of his other Works are, 
. Abdita Divine Cabalæ Myfteria contra Sophiſtarum Lo- 
gemachiam Defenſa. Ars nova & perquam facily Le- 
gendi Rabbinos fine Punctu. De Muſica Hebræorum Stu- 
penda Libellus. In voces derelifas V. T. Centuræ due. 
De feln cadentibus opinio nova. Queſtio Hebraico-Phi- 
lofophica utrum à Principio Mare Salſum extiterit. The 
Widow of Sarepta and a Treatiſe about Good and E- 
vil Angels were like wife written by Gaffarcl, * Mer- 
cure Galant, Fanvier.1682. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
GALE ( Theophilus) Son of Theophilus Gale, D. D. 
was born in Devonſhire in the XVIIch. Century. He 
{tudied in Magdalen College in Oxford; took rhe uſu- 
al Degrees in Arts, preach d in the Univerſity, but had 
his Inclinarions warpt towards the Presbyterians and 
Ingependants. Upon the Reſtauration of King Charles 
the IId. he was wholly a Diſſenter, and loft his Fel- 
!owſhip for his Non-conformity. He was a conſide- 


rabie Scholar, and 8 eminent in Philoſophy. 


His Works are, The Court of the Gentiles, or a Diſ- 
courfe of Humane Literature both of Ph#lology and Philo- 
Jophy, from the Scriptures and Fewiſh Church. There is 

onourable mention made of this Book in rhe Philoſo- 


?hical Tranſa#ions, Num. 74. Anno. 1671. The true 


ifea of Janſeniſm, both Hiſtorick, and Dogmatick, The 
Anatomy of Infidelity, &c. Philoſophia generals in duas 
partes Diſterminata; una de ortu & progreſſu Philęſo- 


Ii, &e. Altera, 1. de Minorum Gentium Philgfophia. 


2. de novem Habilibus Intelleualibus. 


de 20: 3. De Philoſc- 
Phiæ Objedo, &c. * Athen. Oxon. 


GALEN (Claudius) an Eminent Phyſician of Per- 


Samus living in the IId. Century, in the Reign of Mar- 
Antoninus Philefophys : His Father Nicon was a 


Man of Lerters, and took great care of his Education. 


is ſaid chat Galen being at Rome in the Plague time, 
got our of Town, not having Courage enough to truſt 


his Conſtitution with his Preſcriptions. He is likewiſe 
laid to hay 
J-1ans, being a Perion of a very flender Belief as to 


ve been a great Enemy to the Fews and Chri-] 


GAR 


Religion; in other reſpects he was very well quali- 
fyd, being a great Philoſopher, and an admirable Phy- 
fician ; having carry d off a dangerous Flux of Rheum 
only by once Bleeding, and curd ſome Epileprick Pa- 
rienrs by hanging a Piony Roar about their Neck, he 
was ſuf] ro be a bene and fore d to quit 
Rome. He led the way of Practice which has been 
generally follow d by moſt Phyficians ever ſince, who 
from him are called Galenifts, Tis ſaid, he died in 
his Nariye Place, being 70 Years of Age, cho others 
make him live ro 140 : Howeyer, his Death happen'd 
about the Year 200. Tis plain, by two of his Books, 
where he mentions his own Works, that he had writs 
ren two hundred Volumes, which were deſtroy d when 
the Temple of Peace was burnt. We have teyeral E- 
ditions of whar is exrant of this Author : Thar of Ba- 
zit in 1538 in five Tomes, and that of Venice in 1625 
in Seven Volumes, are reckon'd the beſt. Cardan 
look d upon Galen as a Perſon of the fineſt Underſtand- 
ing, and moſt penetrating Genius that ever was: 
Cardan. Lib. 16. Subtil. Euſeb. A. C. 140. Volate- 
ran, Lib. 16. Anthropol. Caſtellan in vit. Illuft. Medic. 
Vander Linden de Script. Med. cc. = 
GALLOPAGOS, are a great number of Uninhabi- 
ted Iſlands in the South Sea of America, lying under, 
and on both fides the Equator : The Fafternmoſt of 
'em are about a hundred and ten Leagues from the 
Main ; they are laid down in the Longitude of 181, 
reaching to the Weſtward as far as 176 : Bur Caprain 
Dampier believes our Hydrographers do nor place em 
far enough to the Weſtward. Some of the Weſtern- 
moſt of theſe Iſlands prodyce large Trees, eſpecially 
Mammee Trees, which grow here in large Groves. 
The Spaniards, when they firſt diſcover d thoſe Iſlands, 
found a multitude of Guano's, and Land- Turtle or 
Tortoiſe: Theſe Land- Turtle are very numerous, ex- 
traordinary large and fat, and eat up to the Taſt of a 
Pullet. One of the largeſt of theſe Creatures weighs an 
Hundred and fifty or two Hundred weight. The Air 
of theſe Iſlands is FTemperate enough conſidering the 
Clime. Here is conſtantly a freſh Sea-Breeze all Day, 
and cool refreſhing Winds in the Night. The time o 
the Year for the Rains is in November, December and 
Fanuary, at which Seaſon there is frequently exceſſive 
rempeftuous Weather, with Thunder and Lighrning, 
bur in May, Fune, July and Auguft, the Weather is 
always very fair. Dampier, Vol. 1. 
GALLUTIUS (Angelus) born at Maceratd in Ita- 
ly, enrer'd into the Jeſuirs Order in 1606. He was 


| much efteem'd for his Elocution and Poctry. He died 


at Rom? in 1674, being above 80 Years of Age. He 
wrote ſeveral Latin Orations, aad a Hiſtory of the 
Low-Country Wars from 1593 to the Conclufion of the - 
Treaty in 1609, This Hiftory is written in Latin, 
and was printed at Reme in 1671, 2 Vol. It has ſince 
been Reprinted in Germany in Quarto. Bayle Dicti- 
07 Hiſtor, i N 

GAMALIEL. a Fewiſh Patriarch in the Reign of 
Theodoſius the Younger, is mention d by St. Ferom in his 
Epiſtle to Pammachius de optimo Genere Scripturas In- 
terpretandi. The Theodofian Code likewiſe takes notice 
of him. * Lib. 22. Tit. de Fudes. | 

GARDALUPA : See Guadaloupa in Engl. Morery 
Val. I. I | 

GARD, the Name of a famous Bridge built be- 
rween Avignon and Niſmes upon the River Gardon. 
'Tis a Work of tlie Old Romans, and of an admirable 
Structure. They bufir it ro ſupport an Aquaduct 
which convey d Water into Niſmes, which Town they 
had a mind ro make a place for Pleaſure. The Water 
came from a Spring upon a Hill, near the Town Uzes, 
two Leagues from tlie Bridge; and becauſe there were 
2 high Hills on each fide rhe River Gardon, the Romans 
built 3 Bridges or 3 Rows of Arches one upon another, 
all of Free-ſtone, tie Stones being of an extraordinary. 
length and thickneſs: the firſt Row which ſupports the 
two others, conſiſts bur of fix Arches, and theſe make 
the firft or lower Bridge : The fecond has rwelve Ar- 


ches of the ſame height and thickneſs with theſe _ 
8 | Death 
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neath 2 Burt che third has thirty five Arches, but nei- puts the Keys under his Pillow. When the King gives 


ther fo high nor ſo large as the other two. The firſt Audience to an Ambaſſador, the Captain of the Guard 


or lower Bridge is a hundred and fifty Paces in length; | receives him at the Entrance into the Grand Sale, and 
the 2d. two hundred and ſixty five; and the 3d three conveys him as far as the Preſence, where he ſtands 
hundred: This laſt has a Conduit Pipe in't fac d with. near the Ba/yſtre : And when the Audience is over, he 
large Free-ſtone, which carries the Water from che waits upon the Ambaſſador to the Door of the Guard- 
top of one Mountain to che other. Jovin. Voiage Chamber, where the Guards are drawn up. The 
Europe. . hip ö chief Buſineſs, of the Gards du Corps, is, as follows, 

GARD'S du Rey, or (the French King's Guards;) | They are oblig d always to keep Guard juſt before the 
they are diſtinguiſh'd into the Guards within the Louvre King's Anre-chamber, and - in the Night, they guard 
(or any other Palace where the Court reſides) and the | the Gates of the Louvre, or any other Palace where the 
Guards without. The firſt, whoſe Buſineſs it is to at- King reſides. When che King goes abroad they march 
tend the King's Palace, are the Guards du Corps, the behind him, and at the ſides of the Coach, up to the 
hundred Swiſs, and the Gardes de la Porte, or Door Boot when they are on Foot, the two foremoſt hold 
Guards; to which we may add, the Guards of the the Buttons or hinder Claſps of the Boot, two Foot- 


Grand Prevòt de Hotel, The Guards without, are men holding the two Claſps before, on either fide. 


the Gens d Arms, the Light Horſe, the Muſquetiers, The Guards of the Scotch Company ſtand at the Doors 
the rwo Regiments of Guards, and les Gentils Hommes | of the Quire, when the King is at Church; and when 
au Bec de Corbin. Etat de la France, _ his Majeſty goes by Water, there are none bur Scorch 
SGARDES du Corps were firſt ſettled to defend the | Guards in che Boat with him. The Gentlemen of the 
French King's Perſon: We find in the Hiſtory of Tours, | Gards de la Manche, wait, as I obſery'd, two together, 
that Gontran King of Orleance, perceiving that two of | on each ſide the King; and when the King goes to 
his Brothers, one of 'em King of Metz or Auſtraſia, | hear Maſs, Sermon, or any part of Divine Service, 
and the other of Soiſſons and Pars, were both of them | two of the Gards de la Manche attend him into the 
murther'd, had a certain number of Officers to guard | Church, habited in a Gray Haueton or Coat Embroy- 
his Perſon, who were to attend him where-ever he | der d with Spangles of Gold and Silver, with a Hal- 
went, Philip the Auguſt likewiſe being in rhe Holy | bert in their Hands, When his Majeſty is come into 
Land in 1192, appointed Sergeants at Arms to ſecure | the Church, they keep cloſe ro him, always ſtanding 
his Perſon againſt the Aſſaſſines, or the Arſacides, whom | (except at the Elevation of the Hoſt) and turning them- 
their Chief, call'd the Old Man of the Mountain, ſent | {clves towards the King, that they may have their Eye 
out to murther Chriſtian Princes. He made uſe of | always upon his whole Body. When the King Ears, 
theſe Sergeants at the Bartel of Bovines in 1214, Where | rwo of the Gards de la Manche are of each fide of him. 
they bchay'd themſelves very bravely. King Charles | When his Majeſty aſſiſts at a Proceſſion, two Ulhers of 
the VIIth. had a certain number of Scots for his | the Chamber with Maces march before the King, but 
Guard, drawn out of the Forces which the Earls of | ſtill the two Gards de la Manche, are cloſe at his Elbow. 
Buchan and Duglaſs brought him againſt the Engliſp. The King is attended with fix of theſe Guards at extra- 
His Succeſſor, Lews the XIth. ſertled a Company, of | ordinary Ceremonies, as at his Coronarion, at the ma- 
an Hundred arm'd with Half Pikes, for his Guard, | king of Knights; and when his Majeſty fits upon the 
which were to conſiſt each of a Man at Arms and two | Bench at a Parliament, and other Solemnities. Theſe 
Archers ; and afterwards he made theſe two Hundred | Guards being enter d into the Grand Chamber or 
Archers, his leffer Guard. The ſame Prince, at the Court of Jultice, they come up to the Barr, and ſtand 
Recommendation of Charles the VIlth. likewiſe kept there; and when his Majeſty riſes, they attend him 
the Swiſs in his Service; and having made an Alliance | back to his Coach. At a King's Funeral, they like- 
with him in 1481, he took a Company of this Nation | wiſe watch the Corps Night and Day, and afterwards 
for a ſtanding Guard to his Perſon: Charles the VIIlth. | it is their Privilege to put him into his Coffin and his 
in 1497, raisd a New. Company of French Guards, | Vault. Here we may obſerve, that they had former- 
and in 1514, Francs the Iſt; ſettled a Company of ſicty ly Henry the IVth's Device upon their Coat (viz.) 
Archers, to which, the Year after, he added forty | Hercules's Club with theſe words, Erit hæc quoque cag- 
five. : 5 | nita Monſtris, But in the Year 1671, King Lews the 

In ſtiort, all theſe Companies of Guards have been | XIVth had his own Motto embroider d, and that is a 
ſome times ſince brought to the Foot, upon which they | Sun ſhining upon the Globe with theſe Words, Nec 
ſtand ar preſent, that is to ſay, (1.) The four Com- Pluribus impar. Gregor, Turon, Lib. 7. du Tillat E- 
panics of. the Guards du Corps, Scotch and French. tat de la France, ©  ,, .  ___ | 
(2.) The hundred Swiſs which are likewiſe the King's | GARDS de la Porte; theſe keep Guard in the Day 
ſtanding Guards, The Collonels, or firſt Compa- | time at all the Avenues of the Louvre, or other Royal 
ny of the Guards du Corps are Scotch: The other three | Palaces,(for this Office in the Night is perform'd by the 
are French Guards: Each Company is commanded by | Gards du Corps.) The Gards de la Porte are Fifty in 


a Captain and two Lieutenants, and divided into four | Number, arm'd with a Carabine with Bandeliers on, 


Brigades, each of, which have three Exemprs and two with two little Embroider d Keys upon em: They are 


Brigadiers, which make twelve Exempts and eight commanded by a Captain with four Lieutenants who 


Brigadiers in each Company. Theſe Companies wait wait Quarterly. Etat. de la France. 

Quarterly, their Bandeliers and Colours being of the GAR DES, or the Regiment of the French King's 
fame Colour, 7z. e. either White, Yellow, Blue or Guards: They are ſubdivided into the French Gards 
Green; but the five and twenty Gentlemen, who are and Swiſs Gards. The Regiment of French. Gards is 
Guards de la Manche, of the Scotch Company, attend the moſt conſiderable of the Infantry, conſiſting of 
always two together on each ſide of the King, and up- thirty Companies, which take their Name from their 
on great Collar Days there are ſix of em, and theſe reſpective Captains, and are commanded by a Collo- 
generally are but a Month in waiting. The Captains, nel. There was formerly a Collonel General of all 
Licutenants and Exempts of the Guards du Corps have the Infantry; but after the Death of the Duke d Eper- 
a Batton or Leading- Staff in their Hand in the King's non, in 1661, this Office was diſcontinu'd. In 1680, 
Houſes, and attend his Majeſty all Day, both on Foot the Duke de Ia Fenillade was Collonel of the French 
and Mounted. The Brigadiers ſtand with a Halbert: Guards: This Collonel being Francs Viſcount d Au- 
The Captain of the Guards du Corps during his wait- bruſſen de 1a Feilillade, Duke, Peer, and Marſhal of 
ing, never leaves the King, from his Levee to his France, Governour of Dauphine, and late Vice-Roy of 
Couchee ; but the Scotch Captain and Lieutenant are al- Sicily ; this Nobleman, I ſay, erected for King Lews 
ways allow /d to be near the King, tho they are not in | the Great, in the Square of Viftory at Pari, a Brals 
waiting. The Captain of the French Guards, when Statue, Gilt, upon a Marble Pedeſtal, ſupported with 
upon Duty, always ſtands or walks next the King, | four Slaves, and ornamented with Trophics and Bas- 
keeping cloſe to his Perſon, whether he's ar Dinner, Reliefs in Braſs, repreſenting the moſt remarkable E- 
on Horſeback, in his Coach, or elſewhere ; neither is | vents and Advantages in his Majeſty's Reign. The 
it permitted to any Perſon whatever to come between Collonels Company has three Lieutenants, three Un- 
him and the King, that ſo nothing may hinder him | der-Licutenants, two Enſigns, and fix Serjeants: The 
from having always a full ſight of rhe King's Perſon, other Companies have each a Captain, a Licutenant, 
tc always lies in the King's Appartment, and at Night an Under-Licutenant, and four Serjeants. The French 
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Guards take place of the Swiſs Guards, and their Cap- 
rains have their Gorgets gilt with Gold, whereas thoſe 
of the Swiſs Guards are only Silver-gilt. They have 
likewiſe a Judge proper to themſelves call'd le Prevot 
des Bands: The Regiment of Swiſs Guards conſiſts on- 
ly of Ten Companies compleat: The Duke du Main 
18 Collonel of the Swzſs and Gr zſons, * Memoirs du 


Temps. 17275 | 4.25 
GARDES de la Prevote de le Hottel 3 Officers com- 
manded by the King's Previt de le Hotel and Grand 
Prevot of France, (ſome what like our Lord High Stew- 
ard of the Houſhold.) This Officer has four Licute- 
nants, which wait Quarrerly, and one Lieutenant Ge- 
neral. . Theſe Guards have their Hoqueton or Coat 
Embroider'd and Lac'd with -Gold, with the King's 
Colours for the Ground, that is, Fleſh-colour, Blue 
and White, with Henry the IVth's Motto round Her- 
cules's Club, Erit hæc queque cognita Monſtræ. When 
the King drives only a pair of Horſes, the Gardes de 
1a Prevote go before the Hundred Swiſs, which march 
at the Head of the Coach-Horſes: They are general- 
ly coming and going in the King's Palace, being con- 
cern d in executing the Orders of Juſtice: And tis 
commonly theſe Guards that arreſt Priſoners of State. 
* Etat. de la France. 3 1 
GARDIE (Pontus de la) Grand Marſhal of the 
Swediſh Troops under King John the IIId. was a 
French Gentleman of a very good Family. His Fa- 
ther deſign d him for a Church- man, and ſent him ro 
the Monaſtery of Montoliou in the Dioceſs of Carcaſ- 
ſome; but his Genius was too Martial and Enterpri- 
ſing for ſuch a retir'd Profeſſion, inſomuch that he 
quickly quitted the Cloiſter to make a Campaign. 
He was firſt a Soldier in Piemont under the Marſhal 
de Briſſac, and afterwards he went into Scotland with 
the Troops which King Henry the IId. ſent thither to 
aſſiſt the Queen againſt her Mutinous Subjects: The 
Scotch War being over, he travell'd into Denmark, and 
ſignaliz d himſelf in the Service of King Frederick the 
IId. againſt Eric King of Sweden. Soon after he 
chang'd his Maſter ; for, having been honourably diſ- 
miſs'd by the King of Denmark, he enter d into the 


King of Swedeland's Pay in 1565. The Year after | 


he was diſparch'd into France with another Ambaſſa- 
dor, to defire Charles the IXth's leave to raiſe ſome 
Troops in his Kingdom; which Affair was ſo well 
manag d, that they return d into Swedeland with three 
thouſand French Foot and as many Horſe : And now 
they found that Kingdom ſomewhar imbroil'd, both 
upon rhe account of, the War, which the Danes, Po- 
landers, and the Town of Lubeck had declar'd againſt 
Sweden, and alſo becauſe of the Miſunderſtanding 
there was berween 'the King and his Brother Fohn 
Duke of Finland. This Fire, which ſeem d tak'd u 
at firſt, broke our into an open Flame. And here we 
are to obſerve, that the Duke and his Dutcheſs, Siſter 
to Sigiſmend Auguſtus King of Poland, had been Im- 
priſon d, and ſeveral Perſons ſuſpected to be in their 
Intereſt, ill us d. The King governing, as tis ſaid, 
wich unuſual Cruelty; but when he underſtood the 
People took the liberty to ſay he had forfeited his Go- 


vernment, he ſeem d to alter his Temper and Admi- 


niſtration; and reſtoring his Brother to his former Li- 
berty and Condition, he recommended Pontus de la 
Cardie to his Service, looking upon him, as a Man 
Brave in his Perſon, and of a long Head. Some time 
after, the King, as was prercnded, had a Deſign to 
diſpatch all his Brothers, at the Solemnity or his Wed- 
ding; they were therefore advis d not to go thither, 
but to reſcue their Country from the Oppteſſion of the 
Government. This Advice was follow d, Forces were 
levy'd, and things pur into a poſture to renounce the 
King: They march'd directly to Srockbolm, which 
they enter d, and after a little Treating and Skirmiſh- 
ing, in which Ja Gardie, whe was one of the Principal 
Officers of the Duke of Finland, was ſlightly wound- 
ed, they compaſs'd rheir Buſineſs : King Erick was 
Dethron'd and Impriſon d, in the Year 1568, where 
be dy d afterwards. John his Brother being elected 
in his room, made de 1a Gardie Lord High Steward of 
his Houſnold, No- Body, ſays Mr. Bayle, had been 
more ſerviceable in bringing on this Revolution than 
de la Gardie; his Vigilance, his Addreſs. his Courage, 
were, it ſeems, extraordinary upon this Occaſion: 


— 
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| prove it into a Peace. 
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But then, by Monſieur Bayle s favour, he betray d the 
Prince that had pay d, truſted and preferr'd him, to 
ſhow theſe fine Qualities ; ànd aſſiſted the Revolt of 
the Subject againſt their Sovereign. To return, the 
new King finding an honourable Peace impracticable. 
with Denmark, march'd his Army into the Field, and 
coming to a Battle, Ja Gardie- was wounded and ta- 
ken Pris ner, in which Condition he was detain d till 
the Ratification of the Peace in March 1571. He was 
Knighted at the Coronation, and, ſoon after his En- 
largement, made Baron of Ech helm, with the Grant of 
a conſiderable Eſtate to ſupport the Title: And now 
he was joynd in an Embaſly with two others, to ſe- 
veral Imperial Towns; to the Biſhop of Munſter, to the 

Count of Eaſt-Frieſland, to the Duke of Alva, ro the 


King of France, the King of Navarre, and the King of 


Spain; and ſoon after his return was imploy'd in Mi- 
lirary Affairs, being ſent into Livonia in 1573 to ſtop the 
Progreſs of the Grand Duke of Maſcovy. Three Years 
after he was recall d, and ſent upon another conſide- 
rable Embaſſy, which he manag d to Satisfaction. At 
firſt he negotiated with ſome of the Imperial Towns, 
and then went to Rodolphuss Court, who was lately 
made Emperor. From hence he went ro Reme, where 
he had ſeveral Audiences of Pope Gregory the XIIIth. 
From Rome he travell'd to Naples to draw off ſome 
Effects belonging ro his Maſter : Having diſpatch d 
this Buſineſs, he return d to Reme, and had ſeveral Con- 
ferences with Cardinal Hoſius, but what was the Sub- 
ject of his Negotiation with the Pope is not known. 


He marry'd a Natural Daughter of the King of Swe- 


den in 1580; and had Orders ſome Months after, to 
make an Irruption into the Territories of the great 
Duke of Muſcovy with all the Troops of Finland and 


the neighbouring Provinces: In the Expedition he 
had a Commiſſion for General, being order d amongſt 


other things, to do no damage to the Myſcovites that 
ſhould ſubmit, and to permit the Monks and Nuns an 
entire Liberty of Conſcience, neither taking away 
their Images, nor any other Religious Furniture. Le 
Gardie made himſelf Maſter of the Province of Carelia 
in a little time; upon which he had the Government” 
of Livonia granted him, and of Ingria the Year fol, 
lowing, and puſh d on his Coriqueſts againſt the Myſ- 
covites. with great Conduct and Succeſs : Twas he 
chat took the conſiderable Town of Nerva from them, 


and ſeveral others, obliging em in 1583, ro conſent 


to a Truce for three Years, without having any of the 
Towns reſtor d to em they had loſt. During the 
time of this Truce, he made it his Buſineſs ro improve 
the Provinces under his Government. He was likewiſe 


g | the Second Plenipotentiary for Sweden, at the Confe- 


rences held at. Pernovia in 1585, with the Ambaſſa- 


p | dors of Poland, to ſettle a Peace between the two 
Kingdoms; bur this Treaty breaking * effect, 
the Swediſh Miniſters negotiated with 


| Ambaſſadors 
of Muſcovy, either to prolong the Truce or to im- 
7 As for la Gardie, he was un- 

rrunately caſt away in a River, by the overturning 
of the Boat in November, 1585, * Claudius Arrhenius. 
Oernhielm in Vita Ponti de la Gardie: Florimond de 
Raymond. Bayle Diction. Hiſt. 


_GARNETT ( Hemy) was bred in Wincheſter 


School, where misbehaving- himſelf ro a ſcandalous 
degree, he did not think ir adviſeable ro ſtand at the 
Election ro New-College, but left the Kingdom, and 
went to Rome ; where, after ſome Years, he gain d ſo 
conſiderable an Intereſt, as to be made Provincial of 
the. Engliſh Jeſuits.: Being in this Station he rerurn'd 
into England, and” was concern'd in the Gun-powder 
Treaſon ; being apprehended and ſent ro the Tower, 
the Earl of Salisbury, Doctor Overal Dean of Sr. Paul's, 
and ſeveral other Divines went to him, and demand- 


ed of him, why he did nor diſcover ſo horrid a 


Conſpitacy ? to. this Garnett reply d, That twas told 
him under the Seal of Confeſſion, and therefore the 
declaring it ro any Perſon. would have been a great 
Inipiery. This Defence they made unſerviceable, by 
proving againſt him, char he had frequently diſcours d 
of the Plot with Catesby, Gerard, and Greenwood, which 
did not conſiſt wich che Secrecy of Confeſſion. Gar- 
nett endeavour d to defend himſelf againſt this Obje- 
&ion, by diſtinguiſhing in his Anſwer, that twas told 
him im via ad Confeſſionem, in order to Confeſſion, 
nl Lode 14 3544-3 P p 3 ba | not- 


which ' 
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Confeſſor; there were Perſons privately planted in 


that they call'd him Ter Maximus, & Arbor Vitæ. He 


upon this Prince's Eſtate, and laying a new Impoſition 


ple about him, made em believe, chat Tribute was 


were call'd Galileans, not from the Country, but from 


mingled with their Sacrifices, as we learn from St. Luke, | 


that Territory. As to Judas Galileus, his Sedition 


rides, determin d in the Perſon of 
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notwithſtanding it wanted fome of the Formalities, 
was equally Obligatory ; Dean Overal urg d, that 
Confeffion relared to Faults or Actions that were paſt, 
and not to ſuch as were future; and for any Man to 
acquaint a Prieſt with an intended Villany, was not 
the Confeſſion of a Penitent, but the Menacing of one 
that reſolv'd to be Wicked. He told him further, that 
cheir moſt Conſcientious Caſuiſts not only allow d, but 
enjoyn d the Prieſt to diſcover his Knowledge in ſuch 
Caſes, where the Information would be much more 
ſerviceable than the Secrecy; upon which Garnet told 
them, that he intended to diſcover the Plot but not the 
Perſons ; and upon the Earl of Salisbury's demanding 
of him, why he did not diſcover the Plot? his Anſwer 
was, Thar he was afraid of being put upon the Rack, 
if he had not gone through and nam the Plotters ; 
however, tho Garnett was never put to the Torture of 
the Rack, yet ſeveral of his Secrets were diſcover d; 
for being in Priſon with Father Oldcorn, alias Hall, his 


the Room, which they knew nothing of, and thus a 
great part of Garnett's ſhare of the Conſpiracy came to 
light. He was afterwards try'd at Guild-Hall, where 
being caſt, he was, ſome Days after, executed in St. 
Paul's Church-Yard. The Story of Garnert's Straw is 
not worth relating at length; however it was ſo far 
regarded by ſome of his Party as to make way for his 
Beatification by the Pope ſome Months after. Ful- 
lers Church Hiſtory Anno 1606, &c, _ | | 
GARTER ( the Order F:) See Order of the Gar- 
on” | 

 _ GAULA (John de) a Franciſcan of great Reputati- 
on · in the XIIIth. Century. His Eminence was ſuch, 


is faid to have had the Talent of Diſcourſing exrem- 
pore upon any Sabject, and has written great Volumes. 
Freheri Theatrum, &c. 55 
 GAULONITEZ,; the Name of a Faction rather 
than a Sect among the Fews ; having their Name from 
one Judas, who is fomerimes called Fudas Gaulonites, 
and ſometimes Judas Galileus by Foſephus. He is 
likewiſe mention d in the A&s of the Apoſtles, Chap. 5. 
v. 37. After this Man roſe up Judas of Galililee in the 
days of the Taxing, and drew away much People after 
him. This Taxing was when Cyrenius was made firſt 
Governour of Syria by Auguſtus, and afrerwards made 
Governour of Judea; Archilaus, Herod the Greats Son 
being baniſh'd to Vienne. Cyrenius therefore ſeizing 


upon the Country, Judas having got a Body of Peo- 


an Argument of Servitude, and rhat they ought ro call 
no Perſon Lord but God Almighty. This Party, who 


their Chief, Fudas Gatileus : This Party, I fay, de- 
claring it was not-lawful to Sacrifice for the Prelerva- 
tion of the Roman Empire, were ſevetely puniſn d by 
Pilate for their non-complyance , having their Blood 


Chap. 13. v. 1. For that they were not the Inhabitants 
of Galilee is plain, Pilate having rio Juriſdiction over 


prov'd fatal to him ; for he is ſaid to have periſh'd, and 


all, even as many as obey d him were diſpers'd. * Adis 5. 


v. 37. Feſeph. Antiq. Lib. 18. cap. i. Lib. 1. cap. 2, 
De Bello Fud. Lib. 7. cap, 28. Hoffman. _ 
_ GAURIDES, a Dynaſty of Sultans: They began 
their Government in the Year of the Hegira 545, i. e. 
in the 11 5th Year of the Incarnation, and fail'd in 
the Year of rhe Hegira 609, ſo that it laſted but 64 
Years under five Princes; the firſt of which was Ala- 
leddin Haſſan, Son of Huſſain, Son of Sam Souri. This 
Sultan was Surnam'd Gianſouz, which ſignifies in the 
Perſizn Language, he that ſets the World on Fire, The 
fifth and laſt of thefe Sultans was calld Mahmoud, Son 
of Gaiatheddin, This Dynaſty which roſe upon the 
Ruins of that of the Gaſnevides,was ſwallow d up in the 
Conqueſt of the Khovarezmians, Aſter the Empire of 
the Family of Sam Souri, call'd rer of the Gau- 
Mahmoud, Son, of 
Gaiatheddin, in the Tear of our Lord 1212, a Branch 
of this Houſe ſertled at Bamian, a Town and Province 
in Khoraſan, beyond the City Balkhe, towards Kabul, 


wiſe ſetrled in Tokhareſtan, the moſt Eaſtern part of 
the Province of Khoraſan, There were four 8 
of this Second Branch. We may likewiſe reckon 2 
Third Dynaſty of the Gauride that is to ſay, the Suc. 
ceſſion of ſeveral Slaves and Manumis d Turks, raisd 
ro Sovereignty by the Sultans of this Family, (parti. 
cularly, by Schehabedden the Fourth Sultan) who 
reign d after the Death of their Patron in Kerman or 
Perſian Caramania, in Souran, in Multan, and in Delli 
Indian Kingdoms. D' Herbelot. See Gaznevides, ' 
GAZNAH, the _ of the Province Zableſtan, 
Some Eaſtern Geographers give it 33 Degrees and 35 
Min. Northern Latitude, and 104 Degr. and 20 Min. 
Longitude. This Town has neither Gardens not 
Trees either for Uſe or Ornament, neither is it conſi- 
derable for any thing, but for being the Royal Seat of 
the Princes who took their Name from it: For Sultan 
Mahmoud, Son of Sebecteghin, who founded this Dy. 
naſty, took the Surname of Gaznevi, and left it upon 
tis Poſterity. This Town was afterwards the Capital 
of the y of the Gaurides who diſpoſſeſs d the 
Gaznevides, * D Herbelot, 
GAZNEVIDES, a Dynaſty or Family of the great 
Princes who reign'd in Khoraſan, in Perſia and in the 
Indies, They took their Name from the Town men- 
tion d in the Precedent Article, becauſe SebeFeghin's 
firſt Greatneſs appear d in the Town of Gaznah. This 
Family takes in fourteen Princes, who reign'd 155 
| Years in Perſia and in the Indies, i. e. from the Yeat 
of the Hegira 384 or 387, to the Year of that Compu- 
tation 539 or 542, 2. e. from the Year of our Lord 
994 or 997, to the Year 1144 of 1147. Theſe Prin- 
ces had a great Character for their Courage and Ge- 
neroſity: They were at laſt outed by the Dynaſty of 
the Gaurides Who ſucceeded them. After all Ben 
Schornah computes the Duration of the Dynaſty of the 
Gaznevides at 213 Years, Which ſeems moſt probable, 
D'Herbelot, © | 
GEDEMINUS, was Maſter of the Horſe to Vithe- 
nes great Duke of Lithuania ; being a Perſon of a 
Haughty and Ambitious Temper, he engag in a Plot 
with the great Dutcheſs, to murther his Maſter : He 
ſucceeded in this Enterprize, and having marry'd the 
Princeſs, ſeiz'd the Crown or Dukedom of Lithuanie. 
This happen d in the Yeat 1300. In the beginning of 
this Prince's Reign, the Pruſſian and Livonian Knights 
invaded and over-run Samogitia , taking the ſtrong 
Caſtle of Kundſſow by Aſſault : Gedeminus not endu- 
ring to fit quiet under theſe Affronts, rais'd a conſide- 
rable Army of his own Subjects next Year, with 
which, together with ſome Auxiliary Troops of Turks 
and Tartars, he march'd directly againſt the Teutonick 
Knights, and routed 'em near the River Okmier : In 
co quency of which Victory, he made an Incurſion 
into the Heart of Pruſſia, and became Maſter of the 
Country, and ſoon after recover d Samagitia. In the 
Year 1304, this great Duke, having a Quarrel wih 
ſome of the Ri an Princes, march'd into their Coun- 
try, and encountring firſt with Vlodomirus Duke of 
Vollynia, he flew that Prince, and gave an entire De- 
feat to his Army. After this Succeſs, he fought Leo 
Duke of Luceoria, whom he routed, and took his Ca- 
iral City Lutzco. Theſe two Victories made him ab- 
olute Maſter of all Volhynia. The next Campaign he 
had the ſame good Luck againſt Staniſlaus Duke of 
Nicvia, routing his Forces with ſeveral Princes his 
Confederates. Gedeminus puſhing his Fortune, and 
making the belt of his Victories, took moſt of the Ci- 
ties and Towns in Ruſſia, and return d in a triumphant 
manner into his own Country. This Prince built 
Tro i and Vilna in the Year 1305. In this Dukes 
Reign the Lithuanians made ſeveral Incurſions into fo. 
land, took ſeveral Towns, and did a great deal of 
Execution; but in the Year. 1325, Ann Daughter to 
Gedeminus intermarrying with Caſimir Son to Uladi- 
Haus King of Poland, all that had been taken from the 
Poles was reſtor d, and a Peace concluded between 
theſe two Nations. At laſt this great Duke being a 
the Siege of the Caſtle of Fribyrg belonging to the Teu- 
tonick Knights in Samogitia, was wounded with an 
Arrow, which prov'd Moral to him. He had Iſſue, 
beſides Daughters, ſeven Sons, amongſt whom he di- 
vided his Dominions. Conner : Hiſt, of Poland, &c- 
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GEHENNA, the Name of a Place mention d by himſelf like a Chriſtian, and not like a Player, order d 
the Evangeliſts; afterwards taken for Hell, as St. Je- him to be baſtinado'd upon the Spot, and then ſent 
rome reports, for the following reaſon. There was an him to the chief Juſtice Flantianus, who immediately 
Image of Baal ſet up at the Foot of Mount Moriah, | put him to the Qeſtion, ſer him ar firſt on the Wooden- 
ar the Head of the River S:loa, hard by Feryſalem. | Horſe, then order d his Fleth to be torn off with Pin- 
This Vale was a little even piece of Ground, well | cers, and lighred Torches to be put cloſe to his Body; 
Water d and Woody, extreamly pleaſant, and having and, at laſt, finding the Torture could make no Im- 
a little Grove in it conſecrated to the Idol above-men- | preſſure upon his Conſtancy, he ſent the Emperor an 
tion'd. Now the Jews were debauchd in their Un- | account of it, who thereupon diſpatch' d an Order ro 
derſtandings to that degree, as to quit the Tem- | behead him; which Sentence was accordingly put in 
ple, and offer their Sacrifices there, burning, or Execution the 25th of Auguſt, in the Year of our 
at leaſt conſecrating their Children to Devils. This Lord 303. And here it may not be improper to re- 
place was call'd Gehinnom, i. e. the Valley of Hinnom. mark, that two Players more, Ardaleo and Por phyrius, 
And God being provok'd by their Idolatries, chreatn d | were converted in the iame manner, when they de- 
to fill the place with Men's Carcaſſes, and that it ſign d to ridicule Chriſtianiry. I heartily wiſh our 
ſhould not be calld any longer Tophet or Baal, but a Modern Stage would afford us ſome Inſtances of this 
Place for Dead Bodies, For this reaſon the Puniſh- | kind. * Ruinart Acta Primorum Martyrum, Surius 
ments of the Damn d in the other World are fignify'd | Tem. 4. Martyrologium Remanum, 14 April. & 15 Sep- 
by the word Gehenna. Fungerus in Gehenna : Sel- | tembr. 


den de Diis Syris Synt. Lib. 1. cap. 6. GENEVIEVE (Saint) was born at Bourg de Nan- 

GELENIUS ( Sigiſmond) extracted from a good terre, three Leagues from Paru, in the Year 419, in 
Family at Prague, was a Perſon of Note for Learning the Reign of Hunorius and Theodeſins the Younger, and 
in the XVIth Century. He was a good Linguiſt; his 


 ikewiſe in the beginning of that of Pharamond firſt 
Memory and his Parts were confiderable, and ſo was King of France: Her Father's Name was Severus and 


his Temper, being ſcarce ever known to be angry. her Mother's Gerentia. Germanus Biſhop of Auxerre, 


And as to Wealth and Honour, no Man ſeem'd more and Lupus Biſhop of Tres, being upon their Voyage 


indifferent to them than himſelf. He has tranſlated a a into Great Britain, to give check to the Pelagian Here- 


great many Greek Authors into Latin (viz.) Jeſe- fie, travelld through Bourg de Nanterre in 429, where 
phus's Antiquities, Dionyſius Hallicarnaſſeus, Evagri- | Germanus, or St. Germain, underſtanding by Revelati- 


1's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Origen againſt Celſus, Philo | on, the extraordinary Virtues of this young Girl, ex- 


qudæus, Appian, &c. His Edition of Arnobius has horted her to devote her elf wholly to God Almighty, 
been much cenſur'd. He died in 1554. * Bayle Di- giving her at the ſame time a piece of Copper with an 
gon. Hiſtor. | Impreilion of the Croſs upon't. After theſe Prelates 

GEMETICENSIS (Gulielmus) a Monk of Geme- were gone, Genevieve was always improving her (elf 


ticum or Fumegies a Monaſtery in Normandy; Abridg | in Virtue, ſpending a great part of her time in the 
Dudo, wrote the Lives of the Succeeding Dukes of | Church, at which her Mother was offended, ſo that 
Normandy, and Dedicated his Book ro William the one Day, being in a Pailion, the gave her a Cuff o'th 
Conqueror, The Hiſtory of Henry the Iſt. which goes | Ear, ro make her keep at home; upon which (as Mo- 
under his Name was probably written by another | rery's Supplementer relates the matter) ſhe was judici- 
Hand. * Orderic. Vitals Prolog. lib. 3. Brady's Com- | ally ftruck blind for her Imprudence, and had her 


pleat Hiſt. of England, &c. Sight reftor'd her by her Daughter three Weeks after, 
GEMONLE SCALE, a Gallows or Gibbet ar by waſhing her Eyes in Well- water. At that time 


Reme ; ſome People will have em call'd ſo from a oth: Day there was ne'er a Nunnery in Pars, which 
certain Malefactor Gemonius who ſuffer d there firſt. , was then in the Hands of the Remans ; ſo that thoſe 
Others, with more probability, derive it from Gemo, | young Women that were willing ro make a Vow of 


becauſe it was a remarkable Place for Complaint and 


near Mount Aventine. Veſſius will have it, that rwas 
a Wall with Stairs ro go down, into which they caſt 
the Bodies of Malefactors after they had dragg d em 
thither with a Hook. According to Suetonius the Sca- 


thither with a Hook from the place of Execution; and 
then dragging em back in the ſame manner, threw em 
into the Tiber. Voſſius, Suetonius in Neron. 


Reign of the Emperor Diocleſian, and was a Player by 
Profeſſion. He us'd frequently to rally the Chriſtians 
upon the Stage to divert the Emperor and the Audi- 
ence. One day he acted in a Farce, deſign d to Bur- 
leſque the Sacrament of Baptiſm, and in this Play, his 
Part was to repreſent che Perſon baptiz d, pretending 
that he was ſick, and that he ſhould recover if he turn d 
Chriſtian. But when the Prieſt and Exorciſt came 
upon the Stage to perform the Ceremonies of Baptiſm, 
Geneſius is ſaid to have had a Viſion, which made him 
reſolve to be a Chriſtian in good earneſt; upon which 
he declar d that he was ſerious upon the matter, that 
he was willing to be a Diſciple of Feſus Chriſt, and to 
renounce Idolatry ; which Declaration was all raken 
tor Jeſt and Grimace, and to make the Scene more di- 


verting. In ſhort, the whole Ceremony of Baptiſm 


was perform'd upon him, and he was drelsd.in a 
white Habit: After this, a Guard was ſent as it were 
from the Emperor, to ſeize him under the Character 
of a Chriſtian, and to bring him before him chat act- 
ed the Judge upon the Stage, where there was a Sta- | 
tue of Venus ready plac'd for Adoration : But Geneſivs 
proteſted aloud that he was a Chriſtian, that he wor- 
ſhipp'd the true God, bur ſhould not pay any ſuch re- 
gard to a Stone Statue. The Emperor, ar firſt, fan- 
0 d that all this was done to carry on the Humour, 


Single Life us only to apply themſelves to the Biſhop, 
Misfortune; but ler this be as it will, the place was and receive the Nun's Veil with the cuſtomary Cere- 


' monies of the Church: For this purpoſe Genevieve 


went to the Biſhop of Paris, who is ſuppos d to have 
been St. Marcellus, returning thence to Nanterre, where 


continuing till rhe Death of her Parents, ſhe came a- 
le Gemonie were a Gallows, where they hang d the 


Corps of the Malefactors, after they had drawn em 


gain to Paris, and liv'd with a Lady that was her God- 
mother. Her Exemplary Life did not ſnelter her from 
Calumny, for notwithſtanding her Conduct was un- 


exceptionable and extraordinary, yet ſome malicious 


People decry'd her as a Hypocrite, and that all her 
GENESIUS, or Saint Geneſt, liv'd at Reme in the 


Auſterity and Devotion was no better than Oſtentati- 
on and Grimace: Some of thoſe that malign d her had 
che Confidence to relate the Aſperſion to St. Germain 


Biſhop of Auxer as he came through Pars five or fix 


Years after his firſt Voyage, but this great Man ſi- 
lenc'd the Slander, fo that the Reputation of this Saint 
{hin'd brighter than before. | 

Attila King of the Hunns, marching into Gaul ar 
the Head of a Hundred and fifty thouſand Men, the 
Pariſians thought it their beſt way to quit the Town, 
as not being Tenable, but Genevieve kept em from 
acting upon this Reſolution, aſſuring them, that they 
would all be ſafe in their own Houſes : The Event 
made her words good; for this barbarous Prince paſs d 
from Champagn to Orleance, and rerurn'd from Orleans 
to Champagn, without coming near Par: Being at 
laſt entirely routed by the Romans, French and Goths, 
fighting in a Confederacy at Chalons upon the Marne 
in the Year 451. Five or ſix Years after Meroveus the 
IIId. King of the French, ſar down before Pari, and 
after a long Siege, made himſelf Maſter on t. Gene- 


vieve (as the French Supplementer goes on) wrought 


no Miracle to preſerve the 'Town, being not unac- 
quainted with the Deſigns of Providence, for the eſta- 
bliſning of the French Monarchy : This Siege was fol- 
low'd with a great Famine, which was wonderfully 
reliev'd by the Aſſiſtance of Genevieve; for going into 


ut at laſt, perceiving chat Geneſius talk d and behav'd | a Barge upon the Seine, the went from Town to Town, 
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deſs: His Son Chilpric treated her with the ſame re- 


therefore it may be {ſufficient to tell the Reader, that 
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and in a little time freighted 12 Lighters with Corn, 
which ſhe diſtributed among the Townſmen, giving 
the greateſt part on t to the Poor. The King Meroveus, 
the little time ſhe liv'd after the raking of Pars, had a 
great reſpect for her, and according to his Hearheniſh 
Notions, look d upon her as a ſort of a Demy-God- 


gard ; and notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of his I- 
dolatry, tis obſerv'd, he never refus d her any thing. 
While this King was out of Town, ſhe got a Church 
built in the Year 460, upon the Tombs of St. Denys, 
and St. Ruſticus, and Eleutherius who ſuffer d Martyr- 
dom with him in the Village Chaſteui/, two Leagues 


from Paris, where the Town of St. Denys now ſtands. 
thought for his purpoſe. He wrote an Univerſal Chro- 


This Church was very famous by the Name of St. De- 
nys de Eſtree, till King Dagobert built the Monaftery 
of St. Denys near it. This is no proper place (ſays Mo- 
rery's Supplementer) to enlarge upon her Miracles, and 


ſhe died upon the third of Fanuary, 499. She was bu- 
ry d in a Chapel under Ground, which Sr. Denys had 


formerly dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul ar Pars, | 


and upon which, at the Inſtance of this Holy Virgin, 


thers, have a great value for him. Geoffrey, beſides 
his Hiſtory of L Britains, wrote ſeveral other Tracts, 
as De Exilio Eccleſiaſticorum. De Corpore & Sanguine 
Domini. Carmina Diverſi geners, Commentaria in 
Prophetias Merlini, In fragmentum Gilde, Lib. 1. &c, 
* Bayle & Pitts de Script. Angl. Geſner & Simler 
Bibl. Voſſius de Hiſt. Lat. Lib. 2. cap. 52. | 
GEOFFREY of Viterbe, a Learned Prieſt, born at 


that Town in the XIIth Century. He was much e- 


ſteem d by the Emperor Conrade the IIId. Frederic 
the Iſt. and Henry the VIth. being, as tis ſaid, Secre- 
tary to the two firſt, and Almoner to the laſt. He 
was a great Traveller, and made it his Buſineſs to 
conſult the beſt Libraries, and to collect what he 


nicle, partly in Proſe and partly in Verſe: It takes in 
the Hiſtory of all Princes, and is entituled Pan Theon; 
tis carry d on to the Year 1186, and dedicated to 
Pope Urbin the IIId. Martinus Polonus owns, he has 
tranſcrib d part of it into his own Chronicle. * Ti- 
them. & Bellarm, 

GEORGE, a Monk and Chartotophylax at Con- 
ſtantinople, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Nicomedia, 


Clovis had already begun to erect a magnificent Stru- | as Leo Allatius concludes from the Title of ſeveral of 


cture. | 


In the Reign of Lewr the VIth. call'd the Groſs, in 
1131, the Pariſians were afflicted with a Diſtemper 
call'd St. Anthony's Fire, which being altogether roo 
{trong for the Phyſicians, carry'd off a great many Peo- 
ple. Upon this the Clergy and People apply'd them- 
{elves wholly to God: Almighty, and by the Advice of 
Stephen the Ift. then Biſhop of Pars, it was reſolved, 
that the Shrine, in which the Reliques of St. Genevieve 
were kept, ſhould be carry'd with Solemnity into 
Notre-Dame Church: While the Proceſſion was going, 
all the ſick People call'd Les Ardens were curd, ex- 
cepting three, who, as rhe Supplementer argues, ei- 
ther wanted Faith, or elſe that God was not pleas d ro 
cure em for Reaſons to us unknown: Immediately up- 
on this, they built a Church cloſe to that of Norre- 


Dame, to perpetuate the Memory of this Miracle, cal- 
ling it Sainte Genevieve des Ardens; and Pope Innocent | 
the IId. being inform'd of the whole matter, order'd 


an Anniverſary Holy-day to be kept upon the 26th of 
November. The Shrine of this Saint is plac'd behind 
the High Altar of the Church of St. Genevieve: Ir 
{ſtands upon four large Jaſper Pillars, ſupported by four 
Cherubins. In 1242, Robert de la Ferte-Milon, Abbot 


of St. Genevieve, had the Shrine made for her, which 


continues there ſtill : *Tis Silver Plate gilt, whereas 
the old one was only plain Silver. There are an hun- 
dred ninery three Marks of Silver, and eight Marks 
and a halt of Gold int. The Cardinal de /a Roche- 
Foucaut, Abbor and Reformer of this Abbey, aſſiſted 
with the Contributions of Queen Mary de Medict, Or- 
namented this Shrine with a great many Pearls and 
other Jewels of value. When tis taken down for a 
Proceſſion in any publick Calamity, tis always done 
by rhe King's Order, purſuant to an Arreſt of Parlia- 
ment, and then the Ceremonies attending it are ex- 
treamly Magnificent. There is likewiſe a Fraternity 
af Townſmen particularly appointed to carry this 
Shrine: And thus St. Genevieve, being look d upon as 
a ſort of Tutelary Saint ro Parz, J have given the 
Reader the Relation at large. * Bollandus. Sigebert. 


Petrus de Natalibus, &Cc. 


GEOFFREY Abbor de Clairvauæ, liv d in the XIIth 
Century, He was Secretary ro St. Bernard, after- 
wards Abbor of Ignz in the Dioceſs of Rheims, and 
laſtly of Clairvaux. Tis he who wrote the three 
Books of St. Bernard's Life. He is likewiſe ſaid to 
have written ſome other Tracts. * Baronius, &c. 

GEOFFREY of Monmouth, Archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth in Wales, and afterwards Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
liv'd in the XIIth Century, and in the Reign of King 
Henry the IId. The Centuriſts of Mopdobin would 
needs make him Contemporary with Venerable Bede, 
but the Engliſh Hiſtorians who knew better, bring him 
much lower. He publiſh'd a Hiſtory of Great Britain, 
and Merlin's Life of King Arthur; for which reaſon 
Neubrigenſis, Molanus, Cope, Poſſevin, Baronius, &c. 
make him no better than a Fabulous Writer: How- 
ever all People are nor of their mind ; for Ponticus 
Virunizs, who Epitomiz d his Hiſtory, and ſome o- 
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his Harangues. He flouriſh'd to the Year 880, and 
held an intimate Correſpondence with Photius, Com- 
befis has publiſh'd ſeveral Orations of his in Greek and 
Latin at Pars. * Combef. Auctarium Biblioth. Patr. 
Oudin, Supplem. Script. Eccl. © 

GEORGE (S:.) a Military Order in the Repub- 
lick of Venice. The Knights of it wear a Chain of 
Gold about their Neck, at the bottom of which hangs 
a Golden Croſs ennamell'd Red, which Croſs is like- 
wiſe embroider d upon their Cloaks, * ZAurita. Fa- 
vin, &C. 

GEORGE (S..) See Chederles. 

GODARD (St.) Archbiſhop of Roan, was born 
in Piccardy, at a Village call'd Salency, a League from 
Noyon, in the Reign of Meroveus. His Father Nectar 
was a French Gentleman of great Quality, and a Cour- 
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tier, and his Mother calld Protagia was extracted 
from an Ancient Reman Family which had ſettled in 
Gaul. Godard, after having gone through a courſe of 
Study, was ordain'd Prieſt by the Biſhop of Vermand, 
then the Capital of Vermandois. Some Years after he 
was elected Archbiſhop of Roan towards the end of 
the Vth Century: At his coming thither he found a 
great many Pagans there, which, by his indefatigable 
Zeal were almoſt all brought over to Chriſtianity. 
There are three Actions in his Life, which have prin- 
cipally contributed to make him famous in Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory: (ff.) He had a ſhare with St. Remigius, 
St. Vaaſt, and St. Medard his Brother, in the Conver- 
fion of King Clovs, (24ly,) In the Year 511, he aſ- 
ſiſted at the firſt Council of Orleans, one of the moſt 
celebrated Synods ever held in France: To this Coun- 
cil, Godard ſubſcrib d himſelf Biſhop of the w 
lirical Church of Ran. The (34.) thing remarkable 
in him, is his Conſecrating Sr. Ls, Biſhop of Cou- 
tances, tho he was no more than twelve Years old, 
becauſe it was reveal'd to him (as he rhought) that 
God would have ir ſo. St. Godard died in the Year 
530, and was bury d in his Cathedral, now call d St. 
Godard's, * Baronius. Nithardus. Abbe de S. Riqui- 
er. Hiſt, Lib. 3. 

GEORGE, or Fohn George, Son of Chriſtian the Iſt. 
by Sophia of the Houſe of Brandenburgh, ſucceeded 
his Brother Chriſtian the IId. in the Electorate of Sax-- 
ny : Having advis'd the Bohemians to no purpoſe, not 
to puſh things to extremiry, he went over to the Em- 
peror's Intereſt, and had the Province of Lufatia an- 
nex'd to his Rlectorate by a Grant from Frederisk Il. 
in 1623. | Afterwards, when he found his Intercefli- 
on at the Court of Vienna would ſignify Wen that 
the Reformation was hard preſs d in Bohemia by the 
Emperor, and the Elector Palatine's Dominions given 
to the Duke of Bavaria, he broke with the Houſe of 
Auſtria, and in 1630, procuring a Meeting of the 
Proteſtant States at Leipfick, he endeavour d to concert 
Meaſures for their Defence: Then making an Alliance 
with the Swedes, he commanded a Wing of their Ar- 
my at che Battel of Leipfick, where the Imperial iſts 
were routed by Guſtavus Adolphus. Upon this, ma- 


king an Expedition into Bohemia, he ſeis d the . 
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of Eger and Praga e; and tho Guſtavus Adolphus was 
ſlain at the Battel of Lutzʒen, the Elector could not be 
brought over to i:onſenr to the Treaty at Hailbron ; 
however in 1635 he concluded a Peace with the Houſe 
of Auſtria at Pra gue: And now the Swedes looking 
upon themſelves as unreaſonably deſerted, threaten d 
Saxony with a War, and were as good as their word: 
But in the Vear 1645, having procur d ſix Months 
Truce from the Swedes, and the Peace of Munſter be- 
ing finiſh'd in 1648, the Electorate was no longer di- 
ſturb d. This John George died in 1656, leaving Iſſue 
by Sibi! of Brandenbourg, George the IId. who ſuc- 
ceeded him. * Hoffman. 

GEORGE, a Monk: of Conſtantinople, commonly 
known by the Name of Syncellus, becaule of his having 
that Office under Taraſius the Patriarch. He flouriſh'd 
in the latter end of the VIIIth Century. Voſſius, and 
others by his Authority, ate miſtaken in making him 
the ſame with Georgius Hamartolus, This Syncellus 
wrote a Chronicle from the beginning of the World ro 
the Reigns of the Emperors Maximian and Maxi- 
min; and tho he can hardly afford Euſebius a good 
word, he has tranſcrib'd a great part of his Chronicon. 
Foſeph Scaliger has made Euſebius Reſtitution in ſome 
meaſure ; for the greateſt part of Euſebiuss Chronicon 
in Greek, collected and publiſh'd by him is taken our 
of this George. To conclude, Syncellus's Chronicon was 
publiſh'd in Folio in Greek and Latin, with Notes 
upon't, by Goar at Pars 1652. Hoffman takes notice, 
that what Scaliger relates in his Canones e con- 
cerning the Egyptian Dynaſties is tranſcribd fron Syn- 
cellus: He adds farther, That the beſt Marter for 
clearing the © Hiſtory is in this Author, whoſe 
Authority and Collections are preferable ro the Ac- 
counts of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. * Cave Hi- 
ſtor. Liter, Hoffman. | | 
GEORGIC A ſome part of the Science of Husban- 
dry put into a pleaſing Dreſs, and ſet off with all the 
Beauties and Embelliſhments of Poetry: And here part 
of the Poer's Skill lies in ſingling out ſuch Precepts as 
are uſeful, and at the ſame time moſt capable of Or- 
nament. And as there is Art in the choice of fir Pre- 
cepts, ſo the manner of treating em muſt be nicely 
and judiciouſſy purſu d. The Method muſt be natu- 
ral and unforc d, that every thing may look eaſie, and 


ject, with the Significancy of his Expreſſion, the Gran- 
deur of his Verſification, the Variety of his Tranſitions, 
and the Solemn Air in his Reflections; that if we look 
upon both Poets together, we fee, in one the Plain- 


ftand in the beſt Light; and where there are ſeveral 
ways of conveying the ſame Truth to the Mind, the 
Poer muſt pitch upon that which is moſt diverting, 
Farther, the Poet is oblig d nor ro encumber his Poem 
with too much Buſineſs, but ſometimes to relieve the 
Subject with a Moral Reflection, or ler it reſt a while 
for the ſake of a pleaſant and pertinent Digreſſion; 
but then rhe Digreſſions muſt be ſomething of a Piece 
with the main Deſign of his Georgic, and have a re- 
more Alliance, at leaſt, to the Argument; that ſo the 
whole Poem may be more uniform and agreeable. 
The Stile proper to a Georgick muſt be work d up with 
a great deal of Thought and Vigour, that the Words 
may be lively and glowing, and that every thing the 
Poet deſcribes may immediately preſent it ſelf, and 
riſe up to the Reader's view. He muſt be particular- 
ly careful, not to let his Subject debaſe his Stile, and 
betray him to a Meanneſs of Expreſſion; but every 
where to keep up his Verſe in all the Pomp of Num- 
bers and Dignity of Words. After this ſnort Scheme 
of Rules, it may not be improper to mention in a 
word or two, the different management of Heſiod and 
Virgil, in this kind of Poetry. To begin with Heſiod; 
he is wonderfully Grave, Diſcreet and Frugal : He's 
_ Uvays inſtructing his Reader, avoids all manner of 
_ Vigretlions, and does not {tir out of the Field once in 
the whole Georgick, His Method in deſcribing Month 
after Month with its proper Seaſons and Employments, 
Is co grave and plain; it takes off from the Surprize 

and Variety of the Poem, and makes the whole look 
but like a Modern Almanack in Verſe. Tis true, his 

eleriptions have abundance of Nature in em, but 
chen tis Nature in her Simplicity and Undreſs: Nei- 
ther has he ſhewn more of Art or Judgment, in the 
Ireceprts he has given us; which are ſown fo very 
thick, thar they clog the Poem, and are often fo mi- 
nute and full of Circumſtances, that they weaken and 
unnerve his Verſe. On the other fide, Virgil has fo 
rais the Natural Rudeneſs and Simplicity of his Sub- 


— 


neſs of a down-right Country-man, and in the other, 


ſomething of a Ruſtick Majeſty, like that of a Roman 


Dictator at the Plough- tail. He delivers the meaneſt 
of his Precepts with a kind of Grandeur; he breaks 
the Clods, and toſſes the Dung about with an Air of 
Gracefulneſs. His Prognoſtications of the Weather 
are taken out of Aratus, where we may {ee how judi- 
ciouſly he has pick d out thoſe that are moſt proper for 
his Husbandman's Obſervation; how he has enforc d 
the Expreſſion, and heighten d the Images which he 
found in the Original: In ſhott, the Georgick has all 
the Perfection of a Poem written by the greateſt Poet 
in the Flower of his Age, when his Invention was rea- 
dy, his Imagination warm, his Judgment ſettld, and 
all his Faculties in their full Vigour and Maturity. 
Dryden s Eſſay on Virgil's Georgicks. See Virgil in 
Engl, Morery. Vol, 2d. | 5 
GEKA PETRA, or Hiepetra, a Town of Candia, 
with a Caſtle, on the South Coaſt of the Iſland, rwen- 
ry Miles Sourh-weſt from Set:a. | | 
GERMANUS, a French Biſhop, ſent, as ſome ſay, 
by Pope Celeſtine; as others, by a Gallican Synod, in- 
to Britain to encounter the Hereſie of Pelagius. Con- 
ſtantius who writes Germanus's Life, tells us, That thx 
Biſhop and Lupus were very famous in that Iſland for 
their Preaching and Santtity : That they were mightily 
follow d, and us d to preach not only in the Churches, but 
in the Fields; that the People were generally govern'd by 
their Doctrine, and recover d from their Heterodoxy be- 


ond Expectation: That the Heads of the Hereſie kept 


out of the way at firſt, and were not willing to run the 
Riſque of a Conteſt ; but af terwards , perceiving their 
Party decline, and deſert in great numbers, they were re- 
ſolv'd to draw out into the Field, and try their Fortune: 
For now they clearly perceiv'd that their Silence would be 
interpreted a giving up the Cauſe. When they came to 
the Conference, they made a great Figure in Habit and 
Equipage. There was abundance of People gather d to- 
gether upon this occaſion ; and here the Holy Biſhops put 
their Adverſaries upon arguing firſt ; who ſpent a great 
deal of time in flouriſh and inconcluſive Diſcourſe : When. 
they had done, the Catholick Biſhops who were Perſdns 
of Learning and Elocution, argu d. ſo convincingly from 
the Authority of the New Teſtament, and other proper 
Topicks, that they gain d an entire Victory, inſomuch 
that the Heretichs were not only confounded, but convinced 
too, and own d themſelves guilty of the Charge. I ſhall 
now proceed to mention the famous Victory gaind by 
Germanus and Lupus who commanded the Britains. 
Conſtantius tells us, That the Saxons and Picts march- 
ing againſt the Britains with their joint Forces, oblig d em 
to entrench themſelves. And being ſenſible they were too 
weak to engage the Enemy, they deſir d theſe two Holy 
Prelates to come to em; which the Biſhops accordingly 
did, and put new Life into the Soldiers, as if they had 
been reinforc'd by a conſiderable Army : The Biſhops bap- 
tiz'd a great number of em, and found em extreamly 
diſpos d to the Duties of Religion. When the Enemy ap- 
proach'd, Germanus took the Function of a General upon 
him, and ſent out Partics to get Intelligence ; and being 
now almoſt ready to charge, Germanus orders 'em to re- 
peat whatever he ſhould pronounce in a general Shout - 
And thus, when the Enemy came up, the Biſhops cry'd 
Hallelujah, upon which, the whole Army made them- 
ſelves an Eccho. The Saxons and Picts being ſtrangely 
ſurpriz'd with this triumphant Noiſe, threw down their 
Arms, and quitted the Field with great Precipitation, 
leaving all their Baggage behind 'em: And thus theſe 
Prelates, by the Aſſiſtances of Religion, gain'd an entire 
Vittory without the leaſt Bloodſhed : All this was done in 
Flintſhire, near a Town call'd Mold by the Engliſh, and 
the Field of Battel has ſtill the Name of Maes Garmon 
or German's Field to this day, * Uſher Britannic. Ec- 
cleſiar. Antiquit. &c. See Engl. Morery, Vol. 1/t. 
GERMANY : The Bounds of Germany, as ler out 
by Prolomy and other Ancient Writers, were much dit- 
ferent from what they are at preſent ; for according 
to their Account, it rcach'd Norward as far as the 
Ocean, taking Denmark, Norway and Sweden into its 


Compaſs; and Southwards it was bounded by rhe 
Danube, 
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Danube, ſo that Auſtria, Bavaria, Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, &c, now reckon'd part of it, were then ex- 
cluded ; and ſo was Alſatia, part of the Palatinate, 
and the Electorates of Triers, Mentz and Cologn ; the 
Rhine, being by the Ancient Geographers, counted the 
Weſtern Bounds of Germany : Bur theſe laſt mention'd 


before, Letters ſeem'd nor to have been their Inclina- 
tion, bur ſince that time, they have had ſeveral Scho- 
lars of Note, as Rabanus Maurus, Otho Freiſengenſi;, 
Hermannus Contractus, Albertus Magnus; and in theſe 
latter Centuries, Agricola, Trithemius, Glareanus, Me 


lancthon, Camerarius, Geſner, Vadianus, Ecchius, Sim. 


Dominions, together with Lorraine, and the Neigh- ler, Bullinger , Clavius x Gretſer Coccius, Crantz ius, 
bouring Countries, being afterwards inhabited by the Longolus, Cuſpinian, Aventine, Sleidan, Geltz ius, Lan- 
Germans, and conquer d by the Romans, were by them gu, Fuſchius, Paracelfus , Agrippa, Regio-Mentanus, 


call'd Germany with ſome Diſtinction from the reſt. 


uinger, Fabricius, Pontanus, Buſchius, Holſius, Ame. 


Germany, as it ſtands at preſent, is bounded with | lius, Peutinger , Purbachius, Xilander , Valſerus, Maj. 
the Low-Countries oh the Weſt 5 Poland and Hungary dn | quardus, Frecherus, Holſtenius, Buxtorf, Athanaſius, Ker. 


the Eaſt ; Denmark and the Baltick Sea on the North, 
and Swiſſerland with the Dominions of the State of 
Venice on the South: Tis ſituated between the 45th 
Degree 12 Minutes, and 54 Degree 50 Minutes of 
Latitude; and the 25th D. and 39th D. of Longitude. 
The Figure of it is almoſt Square, extending from 
North to South, (that is to ſay, from Straelſund in 
Pomerania to the Frontiers of Carniola and Iſtria) 150 
German Leagues, which make 600 Engliſh Miles; 
and in Breadth, from the Town of Spa in rhe Weſt, 
to the Confines of Poland in the Eaſt, about 500 Eng- 
{liſh Miles. N | 
The Dioceſſes of Germany are as follow: The Arch- 
biſhopricks are Mentz, Cologn, Treves, Saltsburg, Bre- 
inen, and formerly Bezancon and Prague in Bohemia. 
The Archbiſhop of Mentz has thirteen Suffragans, 
Worms, Wertsbourg, Spire, Eichſtet, Strasbourgh, Wer- 
den, Chur in the Country of the Griſons, Hildiſheim, 
Augsbourg, Paderborn, Conſtans, Halberſtad and Bam- 
berg. Treves has but three Suffragans, Metz, Toul and 


cher, and a great many more mention d elſewhere. 
Since Learning has been the Fancy of the Germans 
they have gone a great way in it, which makes their 
Univerſities ſo numerous. They have likewiſe a great 
many fine Libraries, witneſs that of the Elector Pala. 


tine, ſeiz d by Count Tiih in the Year 1620, and af- 


terwards {ent to Rome, where it makes a noble ſhow 


in the Vatican. The Germans likewiſe have a great 


Verdun, which are now the Dominions of France, be- 


ing yielded to that Crown by the 44th Article of the 
Treaty of Munſter. Cologn has formerly had five Suf- 


fragans, Leige, Munſter, Oſnabrug , Minden, and U- 
treicht ; bur in 1559, this laſt Church was made an 
Archbiſhops-Sce. The Suffragans of Magdebourg are 
 Meiſſen, Mersburgh , Nurembourg , Brandenbourg and 
Havelberg. The Archbiſhoprick of Saltsburg has theſe 
eleven Sees in its Province (viz.) Freiſengen, Ratiſ- 
bonne, Paſſaw, Breſſenon or Brixen, Gurck, or Goretz, 
Lavemund, Seckaw, Chienſe, Vienna, Neuſtadt and La- 
bach. The Suffragan Sees of the Archbiſhoprick of 
Bremen are Lubech, Rutʒenburg and Swerin. Bezan- 
gon in the Franche Compte has but three Suffragans, 
Lauzʒane, Bazil and Belay, which lies in France. 


many fine Medals and other Curioſities : Scaliger gives 
the Germans the Character of a conceited vain-glori- 
ous ſort of People, and that they ſeem to overlook the 
reſt of the World. In Germany, ſays he, the moſt in- 
conſiderable petty Prince fancies himſelf a better Gen- 
tleman than the King of France. Hunting is a great 
Diverfion amongſt em, and ſome of the Gentry have 
little elſe to live upon. The Germans value themſelyes 
extremely in ſpeaking a Primitive Language, and 
ſcorn to borrow Words of their Neighbours, tho' they 
are forc'd to make very odd Compounds to expreſs 
themſelves iiitelligibly: The Radical Words themſelves 
are very harſh and full of Conſonants ; tis true, when 
many of em are put together, they fill the Mouth and 
make à great ſound, which is counted Manly, but to 
a Stranger their Language ſeems as unmuſical as che 
Welch, and no leſs difficult to Learn: They now be- 
gin to be ſenſible of rhe harſnneſs and deficiency of it, 
and therefore admit ſome few French words, both to 
mend the Pronunciation and improve the Sence. It 
reaches a great way, for not only in Germany, but in 
Denmark, and Sweden, the High-Dutch is ſpoken with 
ſome variation of Dialect, as alſo in Switzerland ; nor 
ro mention Holland and Flanders, the Language where- 


of is of the ſame Original, but vary'd ſo much, that 
the Germans diſown it, and have given it the Name of 


Prague, the Capital of Bohemia, has, properly ſpeak- 
vention and Improvement of many Mechanical Arts, 
being particularly famous for Clock-work ; in this 
diction of Prague are in Hungary, that is to ſay, Gran, 
Azria, Vaſprin, Nitracht, Raab and Vaccila : Beſides 


ing, no Suffragan in Germany but Olmutz in Moravia. 
The other Biſhopricks under the Metropolitical Juriſ- 


theſe Dioceſſes there remains the See of Bamberg, 
which depends immediately * the Pope, there are 


likewiſe Breſlaw in Sileſia, Lebuſs and Comin in Pome- 
7ania, under the Archbiſhop of Gneſna in Poland. And 


here we may obſerve, that among the Sces already 
mention'd, rhere are rwo Archbiſhopricks and thirteen 
| Biſhopricks ſeculariz d or ſeiz d by the Proteſtant 
Laity, and afterwards confirm'd to em by the Trea- 
ties of Paſſaw, Oſuabrug and Munſter : The Archbi- 
ihopricks thus alienated are Magdeburg and Bremen; 
the Biſhopricks are Halberſtadt, Minden, Warden, 
Naumburg, Marsburg, Meiſſen , Brandenburg, Havel- 
bers, Ratzenburg, Swerin, Lebyſs, Comin and Lubeck. 
As for the Dioceſs of Oſuabrug, that's govern'd alter- 
natively by Roman-Catholicks and Lutherans, The 
Biſhops of Lauzane, Geneva and Sion, are ſtill'd Princes 
of rhe Holy Empire. The Calviniſts are poſſeſs'd of 
Genera and Lauzane ; the Roman-Catholick, Biſhop of 
this laſt Town being forc'd to reſide at Fribourg, and 
the other at Anneci, The Biſhop of Conſtance has his 
Reſidence at Mersbourg or Peterſhauſen, There are 
likewiſe in Germany ſome Biſhopricks united, as Worms, 
and Spire to the Archbiſhop of Mentz, &c. 

The Univerſities of Germany are Cologn, Vienna, 
Francfort , Heidelberg , Altorf, Fribourg, Strasbourgh, 
Bail, Elbing, Erford , Dilinghen , Gieſſen, Helmſtad, 
1 cipfick, Marpurg, Newſtad, Prague, Ingolſtad, Gena, 
Iawingen, Meiſſen, Roſtock, Rurick, Wittembergh, 
Rreſlaw, Conisberg, Tubingen, and ſome others which 
are mention'd under their Reſpective Towns. 

The Germans, from the 1IXrh Century downwards, 
bare had ſeveral Men of Learning among em, tho 


Low-Dutch for Diſtinction. S 
The Genius of the Germans has appear'd in the In- 


Art they have exceeded all the World in the Contri- 
vance of the variety of Motions, to ſhew, not only the 
courſe of the Hours and Minutes, bur even of the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, of which the Clocks of Strasburg, 
Prague, and many other places are ſufficient Inſtances. 
The Emperor Charles the Vth had a Watch in the 
Stone of his Ring; and in the Elector of Saxony's Sta- 


ble there's a Clock to be ſeen in the Pummel of a Saddle. 


The Germans likewiſe claim d the Art of Printing. As 
for the Invention of Guns, tis unqueſtionably theirs, 
being found out by chance by one Bartholdus Schwartz, 
a Fryar and a Chymiſt, as the Reader may ſee more 
at large under his Article. And ſince we mention d 
Chymiſtry, we muſt take notice, that this Art being 
firſt brought into Germany by Albertus Magnus, was 
very much ſtudied by the Monks, and much time loſt 
in ſearch of the Philoſopher's Stone, and in the Myſte- 
ry of the R/ Crucian Philoſophy. 

The old Germans had almoſt the ſame Religion with 
the Gauls: They were much enclin'd to worſhip viſi- 
ble Deities, and for this reaſon they paid their Adora- 
tion to the Sun, the Moon, and the Fire : beſides theſe, 
they had an account in Verſe of an Earth-born God 
call d Tuifton, and his Son Man, ſuppos d by ſome to 
be Adam, They had a grear Veneration for Mercury, 
and ſacrificd even Men to him, but other Idols were 
ſerv'd only with Beaſts and other common Victims. 
Parr of the Suevi worſhipp'd Tfis in the Picture of a 
Boat. They did not believe ir ſuitable to the greatnels 
of the Gods to Paint or Repreſent em in the ſhape of 
Men, or to confine em to Temples ; they thought it 
ſufficient ro conſecrare whole Woods to their Gods, 
having the greateſt Veneration for thoſe that were 
moſt retir'd, They were extremely addicted to Au- 
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gury and caſting of Lots, but without making uſe of 
reat burthen of Ceremony; for they only cut the 


Boaphs of ſome Fruir-Tree into ſeveral Pieces, and 
marking 'em with certain Figures, they threw 'em 
carelefly upon a White piece of Cloath. After that, 
the Prieſt, or the Father of rhe Family rook up every 
little Piece, having firſt invok d the Gods, and inter- 
preted the Sticks according to the Characters upon 
em. The Prieſts had the ſole right ro puniſh Male- 
factors, and to decide Matters of Conſequence. Here 
the Sieur /e Clerk obſerves, That this Account of Mo- 
rery, concerning the Religion and Cuſtoms of the old 
Germans is extracted from Tacitus; but then, conti- 
nues he, we are to take notice, that this Hiſtorian 
gives the Reman and Greek Names to the pretended 
Deities of Germany, becauſe of ſome light reſem- 
blance there was between the Worſhip and Statues of 
theſe Idols. And here Monſieur /e Clerk refers the 
| Reader to the Critical Obſervations upon this Point in 
the tenth Tome of rhe Univerſal Bibliotheque. As for 
the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Germans of later An- 
tiquity, the Reader may have an Account of it in Ha- 
chenbergus's Germania Media in Quarto, printed in Ger- 
many in 1676 and 1687, out of which there is a Nar- 
rative of a conſiderable length, tranſcrib d into rhe 
VIch Tome of the Univerſal Bibliotheque above-men- 
tion d. Thus far the Sieur le Clerk: To return to 
Morery; The little Correſpondence (ſays he) theſe 
People had with Foreigners, and their Jealouſie of ſuf- 
fering in their Liberty, was the reaſon they continued 
Infidels ſo long, being ſo unhappy as not to turn Chri- 
ſtians till they fell under the Juriſdiction of the Francks, 
which was growing upon em from the time of Clovs, 
to the Reign of Charlemaign, when chey were perfect- 
ly ſubdu d. St. Boniface who may be call d the Apo- 
ſtle of Germany, inſtructed em fully in the Doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, which (to proceed in the words of 
Morery) was practis d without Adulteration till Martin 
Luther, who (as our Author will have it) was ſo un- 
happy as to broach the Northern Herefie, and ro oc- 
cation Diviſions in the Church. The Secular German 
Princes, ſays he, were in a Condition ro have given 
a Check to theſe Novelties, if Intereft had nor gor rhe 
Aſcendent over Religion: But rhe unreafonable Jea- 
loufie which the Emperor Charles the Vch. entertain d 
againſt France and the Princes of Germany; his Ambi- 
tious Project of an Univerſal Monarchy, and his over- 
complyance in granting the Proteſtants rhe Liberty of 
their Religion, ruin d the Unity of the Church, and 
made Confuſion, Schiſm, and Diforder carry all be- 
fore em. The Conceſſions of the Interim, 750 at 
Augsburg was in great meafure the occaſion of theſe 
Diviſions. Here in 1548, the Emperor conven d ſe- 
veral Divines of both Perſuaſions, where they agreed 
upon a Scheme of Religion, where, not only the Mar- 
nage of Prieſts, and Communion under both kinds 
were allow'd, but likewiſe ſeveral other Points were 
yielded, which were diſlik'd by both Parties. At pre- 
ſent, almoſt all the Diſtinctions of Chriſtianity are to 
be mer with in Germany, tho' none have the allowance 
of the State excepring the Roman Catholicks, the Lu- 
therans, and the Calvinifts, And thus I have repre- 
ſented this matter almoſt in the words of Morery. 


And here, before we take leave of this Article, it 
may not be amiſs to add ſomething concerning the 
Nobility of the Empire. Now there are two ſorts of 

obles in Germany z one of em depend upon none but 
the Emperor and the Empire; the other ſort, notwith- 
ſtanding they own the Emperor for the Head of the 
Empire, are under the Juriſdiction of ſome other Inferior 
Prince, This laſt Diviſion. has nothing near the Privi- 
leges of the Firſt ; tho after all, their Condition is very 
reputable in Germany, there being in this Country, a 
Vaſt number of theſe Second- rate Gentlemen, whoſe 
Families prerend to as much Antiquity, and advantage 
of Action, as. thoſe of the immediate Nobility, and 
chooſe rather to intermarry with a poor Gentle woman 
than with a Tradeſman's Daughter of che greateſt For- 
rune. As for the Gentry of the Firſt-rate, they are 
many of 'em deſccnded from thoſe great Men who at- 
tended Charles the Great and his Succeſſors in all their 

xpeditions and Conqueſts upon the Saxons and other 
Pations who ſubmirted to the Empire. Other Fami- 


les removing from Neighbouring Countries and ſet- 


tling in Germany, were afterwards incorporated into 
this Body of the Nobleſs, upon the ſcore of their be- 
ing Gentlemen by Deſcent, In fine, a third fort 
whoſe Fathers had rais d themſelves to the degree of 
Gentlemen by their Merit, were afterwards by Patem 
from the Emperor regiſter d amongſt the Ancient No- 
bility. This Body of the Nobleſs makes a fort of A- 
riſtocracy in Germany ; for notwithſtanding they are 
divided into three Claſſes, that is to ſay, one of em in 
Suabia, one in Franconia, and one on the Banks of the 
Rhine ; notwithſtanding this, I ſay, theſe three Divi- 
ſions club their Advice and their Forces in Caſes of 
Importance, for the general Intereſt of their Body. 
The grand Diviſion of the Nobleſs of the Circle of 
Suabia are ſubdivided into five Partitions : That of 
Franconia into fix, and that of the Rhine into four. 
The five Partitions of Suabia are Hegaw, Algaw, 
Schwartzwald, Orthnaw and Kocher, ro which Creich- 
gaw is annexed, The fix Partitions or Places of Re- 
fidence of the Nobleſs of Franconia are Odenwald, 
Nen, Verra, Stergerwald, Allnuth and Baunach: The 
Partitions of the Rhine are the Upper and Lower Rhine, 
Veteravia and the Lower Alſace, All theſe Partitions 
or Aſſignments of the Country have their Comman- 
ders in Chief, call'd Directors in Suabia and the Lower 
Alſatia, and Captains in Franconia, and on the Upper 
and Lower Rhine, who are ſometimes choſen out of 
one Family and ſomerimes out of another. This Di- 
rector or Chief can do nothing with reſpect to the 
Publick, without the Advice or Conſent of two or 
three Gentlemen Aſſiſtants; and where Matters of 
Property or Law are concern d, he is oblig'd to con- 
ſulr a Lawyer, with this Committee for Advice; the 
Director or Captain examines the Diſputes between 
the Gentry, and tries the Caſes brought before him, 
always taking a nice care to preſerve the Privileges of 
their Body ; and if ar any time tis neceſſary to cha- 
ſtize the Injuſtice, and check the Violence of ſome of 
the Nobleſs, the Director ſummons all the Quality of 
the Circle, and ſometimes three Circles, to aſſiſt him in 
the Field, to pur his Sentence in Execution: As rs the 
ſettling Publick Affairs, the reſpective Quarters or Di- 
viſions commonly meet once a Year. For the reſt, ſee 
Engliſh Morery, Vol. I. Heiſſ. Hiſtoire de / Empire. 
Tacit. de Morib. Germ. Ceſar. Dion. Caſſius. Ptolom. Pa- 
terculus. Suetonius. Lampridius. Julius Capitol inus. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus. Procopius. Fornandes, Strabo, Pom- 
ponius Mela, Pliny. Antoninus s Itinerarium, Priſcian. 
Peutinger. Janus Rutgerſius. Cluverius. Bertius, Orteli- 
us, Briet, Sanſon. Du Vall, &c. Aventinus, Hermannus 
contrattus. Abbas Urſpergenſis. Crantzius. $leiden, Gol- 
daſtus, Marquardus Freherus. Catepolius. Gretzer, Tri- 
themius. Thuanus. Notitia Utriuſque Imperii. Rerum 
Germanicarum Scriptores. Scaliger. Lipſius, &C. - 
GEROLD of Swabia, Brother of Hildegardis, Char- 
lemaign's Empreſs. He was made Duke of Bavarin 
by this Emperor, in the place of Thaſſilo, who was de- 
pos d in the Year 788. Gerold had the misforrune to 
be defeated and ſlain by the Huns about eleven Years 
after his Promotion. Annal. Fulvens. Calvi. 
GERSON: See Charlier, Vol. I. | 
GERVASIUS Dorobernenſis, or Gervaſe of Canter- 
bury, was a Benedictine, and flouriſh'd in the Reign of 
King Fohn. Leland tells us, That he was a Perſan of 
indefatigable Induſtry and great Learning, and ap- 
ply d himſelf to the Study of Antiquity, being parti- 
cularly well acquainted with the Britiſh and Saxon 
Hiftories. At laſt, having furniſh'd himſelf for his 
Undertaking, he 'wrote the Hiſtory of the Britains, 
Saxons, and Normans, as far as the Reign of King 
John, He likewiſe wrote the Lives of the Archbiſhops 
of Canterbury. * Leland MSS. in the Bodlean Library. 
Selden in Vits Decem Scriptorum, &c. | 
GESALRICK Alaricuss Natural Son: He was 
elected King of the Goths at Narbonne in the Year 507, 
and reign'd bur four Years, He fetir d from Narbonne, 
and left it to be plunder d by Gondebard King of the 
Burgundians. Calvis. bY 
GESECK, a Town in the Archbiſhoprick of Cologn, 
ſtanding near the Borders of the Biſhoprick of Pader- 
born, "Tis a fortify'd Town, and came into the Hands 
of rhe Elector of Cologn in 1501, and, tho taken by the 
Landgrave of Heſſe in 1636, was afterwards reſtor d. 
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. GEVALIA, the chief City of Geſtricia in Sweden: 
"Tis ſiruated on the Bothnick Gulph, at the Mouth of a 
River of the ſame Name. It ſtands fifty Miles North 
of Upſal, anil is a place of good Trade, 
GIBYLE, a Town in Syria, call'd by the Greeks 
Byblus, Twas formerly famous for the Birth and 
Temple of Adonx. Tis pleaſantly ſituated by rhe Sea- 
fide, and fortify'd with a dry Ditch and a Wall with 
ſquare Towers in it, at about forty Yards diſtance 
from each other. By the great Ruifis and noble Pil- 
lars ſcarter'd up and down in the Gardens near the 
Town. It appears conſiderably ſunk from its former 
Condition. Maundre!'s Journey from Aleppo to Fe- 
ruſalem. 8 9911 
GIFANIUS (obert) a learned Philologer and a 
great Lawyer, was born at Buren in Guelderland. He 
read upon the Law. at Strasbourgh with Reputation, 
where he was likewiſe Philoſophy Profeſſor. After- 
wards he rurn'd Roman-Catholick, went to the Court 
at Vienna, and was there prefer'd to the Poſt of Privy 
Counſellor. He died at Prague in 1609, being 70 
Years of Age, His Works are, Comment in Politica 
& in Ethica Arxiſtotelu ad Nicomachum. Cemment ad 


Inſtitutiones Furis Civilis, Annotationes in Lucretium; & 


which laſt, Lambinus, in his Preface to Lucretius, 
complains were all ſtolen from him. * Valer Andreas 
Bibl. Belg. Scioppius de Ratione Studend. Naudæus Bib- 
lioth. Polit. &c. i 
GIFFARD (William) livd in the XIth and XIIth 
Centuries, and was Lord Chancellor in the Reign of 
William the Conqueror, and Henry the Iſt. Some time 
before thefe Reigns, the Regale ſeems to have reach'd 
into the Authority of the Church, it being then the 
Cuſtom of Princes to diſpoſe of Biſhopricks, and give 
the Inveſtiture of 'em by delivering the Ring and Cro- 
ſier: Thus our King Henry the lit. preferr'd ſeveral 
of the Court Clergy to Biſhopricks without the Electi- 
on of the Chapter: Among others, he made Milliam 
Giffard Biſhop of Wincheſter, and commanded Anſelm 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury to Conſecrate him; but 
Anſelm poſitively refuſing to concern himſelf in this 
matter, the King ſent his Pleaſure ro Gerard Archbi- 
hop of Tork, who comply'd willingly enough; bur 
Giffard (lays Mattiew Weſtminſter) being afraid to 
receive his Character in oppoſition to his Metropolitan, 
refus'd Girard's Conſecration. Giffard's deference to 
the Archbiſhop incens d the King to that degree, that 
he baniſh d him the Realm: At laſt, the King and the 
Archbiſhop came to Articles, by vertue of which A- 
greement, the Preferments already given by the King, 
were to be confirm d, and thoſe nominated by him to 
Biſhopricks, to receive Conſecration; upon condition 
that fe the time to come, his Majeſty ſhould not di- 
ſturb Canonical Elections, nor lay any further claim 
to his pretended privilege of Inveſtitures : Thus the 
Difference between the Crown and the Mitre being 
taken up, Giffard, with ſeveral others, were, ar laſt, 
Conſecrated in 1107. He founded a Monaſtery at 
Waverley, and another at Taunton, of conſiderable 
yearly Revenue; built the Biſhop of M/incheſter's 
Houle in Southwark, and contributed largely towards 
the Foundation of the Monaſtery of St. Mary Overies. 
He died January 25. 1128. * Chart.51. H. 3. M. I. 
Regiſt. Roſfens. Stow 's Survey of Lendon, Godwin's Cata- 
lrgue of the Biſhops of England, &c, | 
' GILBERT (Wiliam) Son of Jerome of Colcheſter 
in Eſſex, was bred at both Univerſities. After ſome 
Years ſtudy he travell'd, and took the Degree of 
Doctor in Phyſick abroad. At his return he had a 
a great Reputation for his Learning, and particularly 
for Phyſiology and Chymiſtry. He was one of the 
Cellcge in London, and Phyfician in Ordinary ro Queen 
Elizabeth, who had ſuch an eſteem for him that ſhe 
allow'd him a Penſion. Dr. Gilbert died in 1603, 
His Works are, De Magnete, Magneticiſque corporibus ; 
de Mazgno Magnete Tellure Phyſiolegia Nova: De 
Mando nitro ſublunars Philiſophia nova, He alſo in- 
vented two curicus Inſtruments for Seamen, to find 
out the Latitude of any Place by the help of the Sun, 
Moog agd es., 7 Amen. Oxov,. 
GIRALDUS, ($/veſter) commonly call'd Giraldus 
Camircnſis, was very honourably extracted, and born 
in Pem( roleſhire near Tynby, His Father Giraldus de 
A niſcr built Pembreke Caſtle, and his Mother Nefta 


* 


"> 


was Siſter to Griffith ap Ries, ap Theodore Prince of 
South-Wales. Giraldus, in his Youth made the Tous 
of the greateſt part of Chriſtendom, and filaying ſome 
time at Pars, he read publickly in the Engliſh College 
with great Commendation. At his return he ſpent 
ten Years in King Henry the IId's Court, who had 2 
great eſteem for him, and employ'd him in ſeveral 
Embaiiies. He was afterwards Secretary to Earl ↄchn 
the King's Son, whom he artended into Ireland, where 
he wrote a Diſcription of that Country, as he did like. 
wiſe of England and Wales. His firſt Church Prefer. 
ments were the Archdeaconries of Breckneck and St. 
David's. Upon his being Elected Biſhop to the See laſt 
mention d, he challeng'd the Privilege of an Archbiſhop 
of Rme: The Iflue of this Controverſie is related at 
large in Reger Hoveden. He died in the Year 1198, 
being ſomewhat more than Seventy Years of Ape. 
He was a handſome Perſon, had a very good Genius 
for Learning and Bulineſs, and was very Regular in 
his Converſation. However, it muſt be ſaid, he was 
ſomewhat eaſie in believing extraordinary Relations. 
and roo free in handing 'em down ro Poſterity. | 
* Gedwin's Catalcgue of the Biſhops of England, An. 
lia Sacra, &. 7 | 
GISBORN, a Market Town in Stancliff Hun- 
dred, in the Welt Riding of Tork-ſhire, one hundred 
and iixry one Miles from London, 3 
GISBOROUOH, a Market Town in Langbargh 
Hundred, in the North Riding of Jork-ſbhire, There 
was formeriy a Rich and well-built Monaſtery in this 
Town, founded by R bert de Bruce about the Vear 
1119. The Situation of the Place is very Healthful 
and Pleaſant, Not long ſince there were two Allum- 
Works here, which are now laid aſide, Gisboreuzh 
lies a hundred cighry three Miles from London. 
* Cambden. Britan. „„ 
GLAPHYRA, Grand-Daughter to Glaphyra Wiſe 
to Archelaus High-Prieſt to Bellona in Cappadocia, and 
Daughter ro Archelaus King of Cappadocia, She mar- 
ry d firſt Alexander Son of Herod and Mariamne, and 
being of a haughry Temper, and almoſt ready to run 
Mad with the Grandeur of her Family, ſhe made the 
Diviſions and Miſunderſtandings between Herod and 
his Children greater than ſhe found them. This Gl1- 
phyra us d to dilate upon her Pedegree on all occaſi- 
ons, letting em know, That her Father was deſcend- 
ed from Temenus, one of the chief of the Heraclidæ, 
and her Mother from Darius Hiſtaſpes, and that none 
of the Court Ladies were comparable to her for Nobi- 
liry; this made her treat Herod's Siſter and Queen 
with great neglect, reproaching em, chat twas more 
their Beauty than their Blood that had rais d em to 
their Station: Now ſuch Diſcourſe as this was enough 
ro ſer Herod's Family on Fire, and tis certain, that 
Glaphyra's Height and Superciliouſneſs was a princi- 
pal cauſe of the Death of her Husband; her Manage- 
ment made him odious, and puſn d his Enemies on to 
deſtroy him by Calumny and Miſrepreſentation. 
When Hered brought his Son Alexander upon his Try- 
al, he orderd Glaphyra to be interrogated in the 
Court, to ſee whether ſhe was privy to the Plot 
charg d upon her Husband ; ſhe frankly declar d her 
ſelf Innocent, telling them withal, that if it had been 
otherwiſe, ſne would have made no difficulty to have 
ſtrain d for an untruth to have ſav'd her Husband's 
Life, tho' ſhe had loft her own. After Herod had 
caus d Alexander to be executed, he ſent Gai ra 
home to her Father Archelaus, but kept the two young 
Princes which his Son had by this Lady. 7% 
pretends that ſhe marry d the ſecond time with Jula 
King of Libya, and after having bury'd this Prince 
ſhe return d to her Father: Bur if Feſephus mcans J 
ba King of Mauritania, tis eaſie to prove he's miſta- 
ken: For tis certain, that Archelaus Herod's Son was 
ſo ſmitten with her, that he parted with his own Wife 
to marry her. Tis ſaid that Glaphyra did not live 
long after her return ro Fudea, her ſecond Marriage ſo 
contraty to the Fewiſh Law, proving not fortunatc. 
* Feſeph. de Be Th, 1. cap. 17, 18. & Antig. 
Lib. 17. 5 Bayle Di, Hiſtor. 
_ GLASHITTEN, a Town in Upper Hungary, about 
ſeven Engliſh Miles from Schemnitx. It was tormet- 
ly remarkable for a Rich Gold Mine, which has becn 
loſt ever ſuice Bethlebem Gabor Prince of Tranſi'van's 
l DUs e eee 2990-20; et vers 
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over- run chat Country, and fore d the Inhabitants a- 
way. This place is much ented by reaſon of its 
natural Hot Baths, of which there are five very con- 
venient. The Springs are very clear, the Sediment is 
Red and Green. The Wood and Seats of the Baths 
under Water are incruſtated with a Stony Subſtance, 
and Silver is Gilt by being left in em. But the moſt 
remarkable of theſe Baths is that which is call d the 
Sweating Bath, the Hor Springs of this Bath are drain d 
thro! à Hill, and fall into a Room built to receive em, 
the Sears of which are ſo manag' d, thar every one, 
by chuſing a * — or a lower Seat, may govern his 
Swearing, and have whar degree of Heat he pleaſes. 
* Dr. Brown's Travels, 32 10 81 
GLATZ, à County between Bohemia and Sileſia, 
formerly govern d by its on Earls; but their Family 


being extinct, it belongs now to Bohemia, and by con- 


ſequence to the Emperor. Cluvier. Introduct. Geogr. 
15. 9. cap. 13. 0 1 2 1 ; 22919 TAE 20 
GLISSON Dr. Francs) Son of William Gliſſon of 
Rampiſham in Dorſerſhire, was born in the latter end 
of the XVIth Century, and Educated in Caius College | 
in Cambridge, where he ſtudied Phyſick, and being ve- 
ry eminent in his Profeſſion, was made King's Profeſ- 
for in that Faculty. He was choſen Fellow of the 
College of Phyſicians, London, in 1634, where he was 
afterwards Preſident. He died in 1677. He has 
made ſeveral Diſcoveries in Anatomy, as that of the 
Capſula Communi or Vagina Porte. He likewile laid 
down ſome Rules for the better Diſtinction of the Ve- 


na Cava, Porta and Vaſa Fellea in diſſecting the Liver. 


He has alſo given a very ſarisfactory acchunt of San- 
onification, and prov d the Liver has no ſhare in that 


Function. His Works are, Prolegomena Anatomica. 


Anatomia Hepatn. De Lymphe Ducti bus. De Natura 
Subſtantie Energetica, ſen,” de Via Vite, &c. De Ven- 


triculo & Inteſtinn. De Ruchitide. Athen. Oxon. 


GNOSALL, a Pariſh in Szaffordſhire, remarkable 
for a particular Cuſtom. Here the Miniſter and 
Church-wardens yearly chuſe a Jury of twelve Men, 
and more, who not only joyn with them and the Side- 
men in making their — to the Official, but 
are impannel d, and bring in their Verdict in all Eccle- 
fiaſtical Cauſes that fall our amongſt em for the Year 
following: Which ſeems to be rhe only Inſtance, 
where a Civil Law Judge derermines according to rhe 
Verdict of a jury, except in the Caſe of Piracy. 
* Plott's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, Chap. 8. | 


GODALMIN, a Marker Town in Surry, in a | { 


Hundred of the ſame Name, twenty eight Miles from 
London. | {A 11151 1275 
GODOLPHIN (John) third Son of Fohn Godol- 
bin, Eſq;, extracted from the Ancient and Honou- 
rable Family of that Name in Cornwall, was born in 
the Iſland of Scilly in the XVIIth Century. He ſtu- 
dyd the Civil Law in Glouceſter-Hall in Oxford, and 
commenc'd Doctor in that Faculty. He was conſti- 
tuted one of the Judges of rhe Admiralty in 1663, and 
after the Reſtauration of King Charles rhe IId. he was 
one of his Majeſty's Advocates, and had the Character 


of a Man of Learning both in his own Profeſſion and 


Diviniry. He died in 1678. His Works are; AView 
of the Admiral Juriſcliction, &c. The Orphans Legacy, 
or a Teftamentary Abridgment in Three Parts. 1. Of 
Laſt Wills and Teſtaments. 2. Of Executors and Admi- 


niſtrators. 3. Of Legacies and Deviſes, &c. Reperto- 


um Canonicum, or an Abridgment of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws of this Realm conſiſtent with the Temporal, &c. 
* Athen. Oxon. . 


SODWIN (Francs) Son of Thomas Godwin, D. D. 


and Biſnop of Bath and Wells, born at Hunnington in 
Northamptonſhire in 1562; admitted Student of Chriſt's 
Church in 1378, and after the taking the uſual De- 
grees, was ordain d Prieſt and preſented to a Rectory 
un Somerſerſhire.; and after being promoted to ſeveral 
Dignities in the Church, was nominated to che Sce of 
Landaff by Queen Elizabeth in 1601. King James 
tranſlated him to the Biſhoprick of Hereford, As to his 

haracter, he was a Petſon of an Exemplary Life, 
and a good Preacher; he was likewiſe a conſiderable 
Mathematician and Philoſopher; a great Maſter of 
Latin, and an Eminent Antiquary and Hiſtorian, His 
Works are, De Præſulibus Angliæ Commentatius, &c. 


pendix ad Commentarium de Præſulibus Angliæ. Reruin 
Anglicarum Henrico VIII. Edvardo VI. & Marie Reg. 
nantibus, Annales; tranſlated: into Exgliſp by his Son 
Morgan Gotlwin, The Man in the. Moon, or 4 Diſc: 
courſe of a Voyage thither : This Book was written 
when this Author was a Student of Chriſt's College; 
under the Counterfeit Name of Domingo Gonzales, twas 
not printed till ſome Years after his Death. Biſhop 
Wilkins is ſuppos d to have taken ſome Hints from 
this Book in his Learn d Diſcovery of a new World: in 
the Moon, Nuncius Inanimatus, tranſlated by an Ano- 
nymous Hand, who calls it, The Myſterious Meſſenger, 
unlocking the Secrets of Mens Hearts. Biſhop Godwin 
died in 1633. Athin;-Oxon,' . wii 17 
\'GOLIUS (James) Mathemarick and Arabick Pros 
feſſor at Leiden, was extracted fromlan Ancient and 
Conſiderable Family He had a ſtrong Inclination 
for Learning, and a Genius of a great compaſs; for 
not ſatisfying himſelf with being a good Linguiſt, 
with running through the Study of Philsſophy, Greek 
and Roman Antiquities,” Divinity. and Phyſick; he 
engag d in the Mathenaticks with Great Application: 
He was ſo taken wirh the Lectures of the Learned Er- 
penius that he ſtuck wholly to hm; He travelld into 
France with the Dutcheſs of Trimouille; which gave 
him an Opportunity to read. Greek Lectures at Roche /, 
bur the raking of this Tov ſoon put an end to this 
Employment. Golius, ſoon aſter his return into Fol- 
land, went in the Durch Ambaſſadors Train to tha 
King of Morocco, and hereby following Erpeniuss Di- 
rection, he made hitnſelf perfect Maſter of the Arabic 
Tongue, and having aceompliſn d himſelf in the Learn- 
ing and Cuſtoms of the Arabiant, he was very accep- 
table to the Court, and receiv d ſeveral Marks of Re- 
ſpect from Mulei-Zeidan King of Morocco: And here 
he furniſſi d himſelf with ſeveral Books unknown to 
the Europeans, and am others, with the Annals of 
the Ancient Kingdom of Fe and Morocco. He like- 
wiſe got a conſiderable Collection of the Hiſtory of 
Xeriffs. Upon Erpeniuss Death, Golins ſucceeded him 
in the Arabick Chair, where he acquitted: himſelf to 
great Satisfaction. Afterwards he got leave to Tra- 
vel into the Levant, where the Turks gave him the li- 
berty of looking into ſome of their beſt Libraries. He 
ſtay d a Year and a half at Aleppo, from whence, tra- 
velling into Arabia and Meſapotamia, he came back 
by Land to Conſtantinaple; and after a Voyage of four 
Years return d to Leiden with a noble Cargo of Manu- 
cripts, and a great many choice Obſervations; and 
reſuming his old Function, he did not hold it long, 
before he was made Mathematick Profeſſor in the 
room of Snellius. He publiſh'd the Saracen Hiſtory 
written by Elmacinus. The Elementa Aſtronomica of 
Alferganus, to which he added a new Verſion with 
Learned Notes. He enlarg d Erpenius s Arabic Gram- 
mar, wrote Notes upon t, adding ſeveral Pieces of A- 
rabick Poetry, particularly tome Poems of ITogcai and 
Ababolla: He likewiſe wrote a large Perſick Dictiona- 
7y inſerted in Dr. Caſtles Lexicon Heptaglotton. The 
uſe: which Golius made of his Skill in the Oriental Lan- 
guages is very commendable, making them lerviceable 
to the Propagation of Chriſtianiry among the Infidels, 
and to ſupport the Chriſtians under the Tyrannical 
Government of the Turks; particularly, he took care 
to furniſh the Chriſtians of the Levant with an Arabick | 
Tranſlation of the Confeſſion of the Proteſtants, with 
their Carechiſm and Liturgy ; for we are to take notice, 
that there are Chriſtians in theſe Countries who perform 
the Church Service in the Arabick Tongue. He died 
in September 1667, * Bayle. Diction. Hiſtor. Grono- 
vius in Orat. Funebri Golii. Vid; Engl, Morery, Vol. I. 

* Gomarus (Francs) born at Bruges in 1563. His 
Father and Mother turning Proteſtants; rerir'd for their 
Security into the Palatinate in 1578, and ſent their 
Son, for his Education to Strasbourg, where he ſtudy d 
under the Tuition of the famous Fohn Sturmius. Af. 
ter three. Years ſtudy in this Town, he went to New- 


ſtadt, whither the Profeſſors, of Heidelberg had with- 


drawn, being baniſh d by che Elector Palatine, for not 
being Lutherans, In 1582 Gomarus travel d into 
England, where at Oxford he heard Doctor Reynolds, 
and at Cambridge Doctor Whitaker read in the Faculty 
of Divinity. The two next Years he ſtudy d at Hei- 


which preferr d him to the Biſhoprick of Landaff. Ap- 


delberg, the Univerſity being then free ht the Calvi- 
Q q niſts, 
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niſts, The Flemiſh Church at Frankfort thoſe him 
for their Miniſter in 1587, in which Station he conti- 
nued till 1593, chat Church being then broken up by 
the disfavour of the Government. In 1594, he was 
invited ro Leyden to be Divinity. Profeſſor, which Place 
he accepted, having firſt taken his Degree of Doctor 
at Heidelberg. He held the Chair without Diſtur- 
bance till 1603, when Arminius was made his Col- 
legue, whom Gomarus charg'd with Pelagianiſm, and 
appear d againſt him with a wonderful Zeal." After 
Arminiuss Death, and Vorſtius being choſen in his 
Place, Gomarus not liking ſuch a Partner, reſign d his 
Profeſſorſhip and retir d to Midleborough in 1611, 
where he undertook a Cure, and read publickly upon 
Divinity. In this Poſt he continu d till 1614, being 
then invited by the Univerſity of Saumur to be Divini- 
ty Profeſſor. He comply d with the Propoſal, and 
ſtay d four Years with them, and then went off ro Gro- 
nengen, where he was Head Profeſſor in Divinity and 
Hebrew: At this place he continu d to his Death, 
which happen d in 1641. 'Gomarus, it muſt be grant- 
ed, was a Perſon of Sence and Learning, and a great 
Orientaliſt, but he ſeems ro have been a Man of Heat, 
and carry d too far in his Conteſts with Arminius. His 


DD printed in Folio at Amſterdam in 1645. 


* Vit. Gomar. Inter Profeſſ. Gronengens Vita, pag. 76. 
Grotius Epiſt, 11. part 1. pag. 3. Buyle Diction. Hiſtor. 
& c. See Engl.. Morery, Hal. IJ. Wollte 


GONNEVIIIE () A Gentleman of Nor- 


mandy, who embarking at Honfleur for che Eaſi-Indies, 
in 1503, was caſt, by ſtreſs of Weather, upon rhe 
Eaſtern part of Trrra Auſtralu. Now this Captain, 
after having obſerv d the nature of the Soyl, and the 
Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants, ſet Sail im- 


mediarely for Normandy and to vouch his Diſcovery, 
credible, he took one of the King 


and make it a 
of the Country's Sons on board; bur in his return, 
he had the misfortune to fall into the Hands of an 
Engliſh Privateer, in ſight of Ferſey, upon the Coaſt of 


Normandy; where he made his Complaint to the Court 


of Admiralty, annexing withal an Account of his 
Voyage, dated July 19th. 150 5. This Narrative, a- 
mongſt other Particularities, ſets forth, that this Coun- 
try, which he call d the Southern Indies, is a very fruit- 
ful place; that the People of it are manageable and 
rolerably poliſn d and civil, and that every Canton has 
a King of its own. * Deſcription de la Terre Auſtrale, 
printed at Pars in 1663. 3 

..GONZAGUA (Lucretia de) one of the moſt cele- 
brated Ladies of the XVIth Century: She was ex- 
rracted from the Houſe of Mantua, and heighten d 
the Advantages of her Birth by her Learning and In- 
genuity. The Wits of her time give her a great Cha- 
racter for her fine Pen. There is a Collection of her 
Letters printed at Venice in 1552. Her Husband John 
Paul Manfrone being a Perſon of à warm haughry 
Temper, diſobligd the Duke of Ferrara to that de- 
gree, that he got him apprehended, impriſon d, try d 
for his Life, and condemn d. Lucretia ſollicited 
ſtrongly for his Liberty, and wrote a very moving 
Lerter to that purpole, to the Duke of Ferrara. She 
likewiſe apply'd to rhe Popes, Paul the IIId. and Ju- 
lius the IIId, to the Emperor and King of France, and 


to almoſt all the Princes in Chriſtendom ; bur the 


Duke could be prevail'd on no farther chan to grant 
her Husband a Reprieve. Her printed Letters are no 
leſs proofs of her Piety than of her Parts; there are 
ſeveral fine Stroaks in em againſt Libertiniſm, Cove- 
rouſneſs and Pride. Her Letters are written in Irali- 
an. * Bayle Diction. Hiſtor, | 
GORE ( Thomas) extracted from an Ancient and 
Conſiderable Family at Alderton in Wiltſhire, He ſtu- 
dy'd in Oxford, and from thence remov'd to Lincolns- 
Inn, where continuing ſome Years, he retir'd to his 
Eftate in Wiltſhire, He died in 1684, and has writ- 
ten, Nomenclator Geographicus Latino-Anglicus & An- 
glico-Latinus Alphabetice * 715 oomplectans plerorum- 
que omnium M. Britannie, © Hybernie Regionum Co- 
mitatuum, Epiſcopatuum, Opidorum, Fluviorum, &c. 
Nomina & Appellationes, &c, Series Alphabetica La- 
tino-Anglica, Nomina Gentiliorum , ſive cognominum 
plurimarum Familiarum que multos per Annos in An- 
glia floruere'e libru qua Manuſeriptu, qua Typ excuſis, 
aliiſque- Antiguiores evi Monuments Latinis collefta, 


Py 
== 


Catalogus in Certa Capita ſeu Claſſes Alphabetico Qrdine 
concinnatus, plerororumque omnium Authorum (tam An- 
tiquorum quam Recentiorum) qui de re Heraldic, LA. 
tine, Gallice,  Italice,  Hiſpanice, Germanit?, Anglice 
Scripſerunt, &c. Athen. Oxon. de i & 
GORTINA, formerly one of the chief Cities of 
Crete, now a large Village call d Gurtina; ſtands on 
the River Letheus, twenty Mile Eaſt from Moyune. Ide 
and near as far from the Southern Shoar, About 
twenty Miles Eaſt of this Town towards Gneſſus 
ſtood the famous Labyrinth of Ded alu. 
 GOTESCALCUS, - Deacon and Canon of the 
Church of Liege, liv d to the Year 1270, He wrote 
the Life of St. Lambert Biſhop of that Place, by Agel- 
fridus s Order, one of Lambert's Succeſſors 
GOTTENBERG or Gottemberg, the chief Town 
of Waſtro-Gothia, ſtands on the Sinus Codanus, at the 
Mouth of the River Trol betta in the Latitude of fifry 
eight Degrees, about a hundred and ten Miles North 
from Lund, a hundred and ſeventy Weſt fm Calmar, 
and two hundred and faxty South-weſt from Stocl- 
holm. Tis a conſiderable Town for Trade; and much 
frequented by Merchants from all Countries. The 
Place is ſtrongly fortify d, and repell'd the Attack of 
the Daniſh Fleet in 1644. A new Syſtem of Geogra- 
phy. See Engliſh Morery, Vol. I. M 
GOUDURST, a Market Town in Scraylath Hun. 


dred in Kent, forty Miles diſtant from London. 


GRAFTON ISLAND, lies near the Coaſt of Chi- 
na in the Latitude of twenty Degrees and twenty Mi- 
nutes. It lies cloſe by four Iſlands more, which had 
no Names till lately. The Northernmoſt of them was 
nam d Grafton Iſland by Captain Dampier. This I. 
ſland is about four Leagues long, and a League and a 
half wide. The other biggeſt Iſland, the EFugliſh Sea. 
men call d the Duke of Monmouth's Iland: This lies 
about a League to the South of Grafton Iſie; tis about 
three Leagues long and a League wide. Orange Iſland 
the biggeſt of the five is not inhabited. The two leaſt 
are Beſhee, ſo call d fror a Liquor it affords, and Goa: 
Iſland. The Fruit of theſe Iſlands are Plantains, Bo- 
nano's,, Pine Apples, Pompkins, Sugar- Canes, Potato 
and Yanims ; they have likewiſe ſome Cotton. T 
afford plenty of Goats and Hogs, but few Fowls either 
Wild or Tame. Monmouth and Grafton Iſlands are 
very thick inhabited, and Boſhee Iſland has one Town 
int. The Natives are of low Stature, and of a very 
dark Copper Complexion. The Men generally have 
only a ſmall Clout to cover their Nakedneſs; the Wo- 
men have a ſhort Petticoat made of Cotton which 
comes a little below their Knees, The People make 
but ſmall low Houſes, they inhabit together in Villa- 
ges built on the Sides and Tops of Rocky Hills, three 
or four Rows of Houſes one above another, and on 
ſuch ſteep Precipices that they 80 up to the firſt Row 
with a Wooden Ladder, and ſo ſtill with a Ladder 
from every Story 2 to chat above it, there being no 
way to aſcend. Theſe Precipices are the Work of 
Nature, and very numerous in theſe Iſlands; neither 
do the Natives venture to build any where but where 
the Situation is thus impregnable. Their common 
Drink is Water, beſides which, they make 
with the juice of the Sugar-Cane, which they boyl, 
and put ſome ſmall ſort of Berries among it. This after 
three or four Days ſtanding, is an excellent Liquor, 
and very much like our Eng/iſhBeer both for Strength, 
Taſt and Colour. Their offenſive Weapons are only 
Wooden Lances, and ſome few headed with Tron. 
As to their Religion, if they have any, they keep it 
ſo private, that Strangers can make no Obſervanons 
about it. Their Government likewiſe is almoſt as in- 
viſible as their Worſhip; inſomuch that here ſeems to 
be nothing bur Levelling and Independency, excepting 
in Families, where every Man ſeems à Prince, and 
where the Children are very Obedient to rheir Pa- 
rents. Notwithſtanding their being thus unpoliſh'd, 
they do not take the T abortion of Poligamy. They 
have no Money excepting ſome ſmall Pieces of a Me- 
ral reſembling Gold in the Colbur. Notwithſtanding 
they are no better combin d by the Laws of Govern- 
ment and Subordination, they ſeem to agree very well 
among themſelves, and are very obliging to Strangers. 
* Dampier, Vol. 1. cap. 13. O75 25126 
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ford Hundred in Eſſex, ſeventeen Miles from Lon- 


© RAMPOND, a Market Town in Powder Hun- 
dred in Cornwall: It lies near Truro, and is diſtant 
from London two hundred and fix Miles. 
GRANDIER (Urban) Curate and Canon of Lou- 
dun, was burnt for a Magician: He was a good 
Preacher, which was the reaſon, ſome People thought, 
that the Monks of Loudun had a Pique againſt him, 
which afterwards improv'd into a ſtrong Averſion up- 
on his preſſing the Obligation that People were under 
to confeſs to the Parſon of the Pariſh ar Eaſter. In 
1629, this Grandier was charg d with keeping a ſcan- 
dalous Correſpondence with ſome Women ; on this 
(core he was depriv'd by the Official of Poictiers, and 
put under Penance, bur appealing from this Sentence, 
he was, by Arreſt of the Parliament of Pars, remitted 
to the Preſidial of Poictiers, where he was acquitted. 
Three Year after ſome of the Vrſuline Nuns of Lou- 
dun were ſuppos d to be poſſeſs d. Upon this, Gran- 
dier's Enemies laid the Poſſeſſion at his Door, and in- 
form'd againſt him for a Wizzard. Now this Con- 
duct ſeems mighty odd ro Monſieur Bayle ; for, ſays 
he, if they believ'd him capable of ſending the Devil 
imo Humane Bodies, they ought to have been afraid 
to provoke him, for fear, left inſtead of one Devil, 
he ſhould have ſent em twenty; but under favour, 
this Suppoſition of Monfieur Bayle ſeems to infer, thar 


the Power of ill Men is as great as their Malice, | 
and that the Range of the Devils is unlimited and 


without control, which are both miſtakes. To re- 
turn, the Capucins of Loudun went on with their In- 
formation, and to make it paſs the better, they en- 
deavour d to fortify themſelves with the Authority of 
Cardinal Rchlieu; to this purpoſe they wrote to Fa- 
ther Foſeph, one of their Fraternity, who had an Inte- 
reſt with his Eminence, giving him to underſtand that 


Grandier was the Author of a Libel entituld, La Cor- 


denniere de Loudun, which was very reflecting 1 — 
ts 


the Birth and Perſon of the Cardinal: This great 


niſter, amongſt abundance of good Qualities, had, as 


Monſieur Bayle reports, the Infirmity of proſecuting 


thoſe that wrore Libels againſt him with roo much 
Rigour; and thus being perſuaded that Grandier wrote 
the Pamphlet above:mention'd, he got him brought to 
his Tryal in Auguſt 1634, and upon the Depoſition of 
the Nuns, who nam'd what Devils they were poſſeſs d 
by, he was condemn d by the Court to make une a- 
mende honorable, and to be burnt at the Stake, with 
Magical Characters about him, together with a Ma- 
nuſcript written by him againſt the Celebacy of 
Prieſts. Grandier ſuffer d with great Reſolution and 
with the Behaviour of a Chriſtian. The Poſſeſſion or 
pretended Poſſeſſion of the Nuns of Loudun continu d 
a Year after the Death of Grandier. Mr. Menagius is 
clearly of Opinion, that Grandier had hard meaſure, 
and that the Poſſeſſion of theſe Nuns was nothing bur 
Impoſture and Pretence; which is likewiſe confirm'd 
by a Book printed in Holland in 1693, call d Le Hi- 
Noire des Diables de Loudun. Vita Gulielmi Mena- 
gii. Mercure Frangoiſe, Tom. 20. pag. 771. Bayle Di- 
ction. Hiſtor. CH 


* GRANTHAM, diſtant from London eighty five 
 GRAPHEAUS (Cornelius Scribonius) a Poet and 
Muſician, born at Aloſt : He died Secretary of Ant- 
werp in 1558, and has written ſeveral Poems and Rhe- 
torical Diſcourſes. * Ghilini Teatro. Freher. Theatr. 
GRASSER (ohn James) born at Bazil, was a 
Poet, Hiſtorian, and a Divine. He died in 1627, 
and has written ſeveral Pieces of Poetry, Criticiſm, 
Politicks, and Hiſtory.  * Freherus Theatrum. 


GRASWINCKEL (Theodor) born at Delft, was | 


very Learn d Lawyer in the XVIIth Century. He 
Was likewiſe well skill'd in the polite part of Learning; 
neither was his Merit unrewarded, for he had conſide- 
table Offices of Profit and Reputation at the Hague. 
The Republick of Venice likewiſe made him Knight 


ol the Order of St. Mark. His Works are, De ure 


Majeſtats, dedicated to che Queen of Sweden: Here he 
aus down Principles in defence of Monarchy againſt 

uchanan, In 1644, he publiſh'd a Book, De Jure 
racedentie inter Sereniſſimam Venetam Rempublicam, 


© GRAIES THURROCEK, a Market Town in Chaf- | 


Diſſertation wrote in favour of the Duke of Savoy. 
He had ſome time before publiſh'd a Book entitul d, 
Libertas Venete ſeu Veneterum in ſe ac ſuos Imperand: 
Fus. In 1652, he wrote againſt Burgus a Genoeſe, 
who had publiſh'd a Tract of the ſame Nature with 
Selden's Mare Clauſum, or that the Sea was no leſs ca- 
able of Property than the Land: Graſwinckle's An- 
wer is call d Mars Liberi vindiciæ adverſus Petrum 
Baptiſtam Burgum, Liguſtici Maritimi Dominii Aſſer- 
torem. He wrote likewiſe a Treatiſe De Preludiis 
Fuſtitie, & Furs ; to which is added, a Diſcoutſe De 
Fide Heretic & Rebellibus ſervandæ. He died of an 
Apoplex at Malines in 1666, being 66 Years of Age. 
* Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. e 
GRATAROLUS (William) a Learnd Phyſician 
of the XVIth Century. He was born at Bergamo in 
Italy, and quitting his Country, went into Germany, 
that he might live undiſturb d in the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion. After ſome ſtay at Bazil, he was invited to 
Marpurg to be Phyſick Profeſſor. After a little ſtay in 
this Town, he return d to Bazil, and died there in 
1562, at 52 Tears of Age. He wrote a great many 
good Books; as De Memoria Reparanda, Augenda, 
Conſervanda, ac Reminiſcentia, De Prædictione Mo- 
rum, Naturarumque Hominum facili , & Tnſpettione 
partium cer poru. Prognoſtica Naturalia de Temporum 
mutatione perpetua, ordine Literarum. De Literatorum 
S eorum qui Magiſtrati bus funguntur, conſervanda, pre- 
ſervandaque valetudine. De Vini Natura artificio & uſu ; 
Deque omni Re Potabili, De Regimine iter Agentium, 
vel Equitum, vel Peditum, vel Navi, vel Curry viatoribus 
88 Utiliſſimi Libri duo. He likewiſe made a 
Collection of ſeveral Tracts touching the Sweating- 
Sickneſs in England. Lindenias Renovatus, pag. 376, 
377. Paulus Freherus in Theatro, Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
GRATIUS, a Latin Poet contemporary with Ovid. 
He wrote a Poem call'd Onegeticon, or upon the Sub- 
ject of Hunting. The beſt Edition of this Poem is that 
printed in Holland in Twelves, with the Learned Notes 
of Janus Ulitius. | ES | 
GREGORY (John) born at Agmundiſham or Am- 
merſham in Buckinghamſhire in the Year 1607. He 
was admitted in Chriſt's Church, Oxford, in 1624, un- 
der Mr. Morley, afterwards Biſhop of /incheſter : In 
rhis College he took the Degree of Maſter of Arts; 
about which time he was encouragd by Doctor 
Duppa Dean of Chriſt's Church, by whom he was pre- 
ferr d to the Prebends of Chicheſter and Salrbury, This 
Gregory made an extraordinary Progreſs in Philology, 
Languages, and almoſt all fort of Learning ; parricu- 
larly, he was a great Maſter of Latin and Greek, He- 
brew, Chaldiack, Arabick, Syriack, Zthiopick, Sc. 
He was alſo a good Philoſopher, Aſtronomer and Ma- 
thematician, and well read in the Fathers, Rabbins, 
Commentators. and Modern Criticks. His Works 
are, 1. Notes on the View of the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Law, written by Sir Thomas Ridley, in which (being 
bur ſix and twenty Years old) he gave an early proof 
of his Knowledge in the Civil Law, and of his Hiſto- 
rical, Eccleſiaſtical and Oriental Learning. 2. Notes 
and Obſervations upon ſome Paſſages in Scripture, 
printed at London and Oxford; and r tranſla- 
ted into Latin and inſerted in the Critica Sacra. 
3. A Diſcourſe of the Seventy Interpreters, the Place and 
Manner of their Interpretation. 4. A Diſcourſe, decla- 
ring what time the Nicene Creed began to be ſung in 
tho Church. 5. Keuvay dbr:evs or, a Diſproof of Him 
in the Third of St; Luke, v. 36. 6: A Diſcovery of an 
ancient Cuſtom in the Church of Sarum, making an A. 
niverſary Biſhop among the Choiriſters on Innocents Day. 
7. The ſeveral Accounts of Time among all Nations from 
the Creation to the Preſent Age. 8. The Aſſyrian Mo- 
narchy, being a Deſcription of its Riſe and Fall, 9. The 
Deſcription and Uſe of the Terreſtrial Globe, Theſe Se- 
ven laſt Tracts were printed at Lenden in 1650, under 
the Title of Gregorii Peſthuma, with the Author's Life 
before em. Optica premota, ſeu abdita Radiorum Re- 
flexorum & Refrattorum Myſteria Geometrice Enucleata, 
Printed London, 1663. Obſervationes in loca quedam 
excerpta,ex Fo, MalateChronographia, which remains in 
Manuſcripr in the publick Library in Oxford, He like- 


wiſe tranſlated into Latin, Palladius De Gentibus Indie & 
Qq 2 Bragmani- 
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Bragmanibus. He was reduc'd to {trait Circumſtances | 
by the Rebellion, being depriv d of both his Prebends 
for his Loyalty. He died in March 1646, and was 
bury d in the Cathedral of Chriſt's Church, Oxford. 
* Athen. Oxon. oe F 
GREGORY, Proto-ſyncellus of che great Church 
of Chio, wrote a little Tract in Modern Greek, in 
' which he pretends to explain the Belief of the Greek 
Church: It was printed at Venice in 1635, and enti- 
titul'd, An Abridgment of the Divine and Holy Do- 
arines of the Church, &c. Father Simon in his Book, 
concerning the Belief of the Eaſtern Church, in the 
Point of Tranſubſtantiation, endeavours to prove, that 
this Author was of the Greek Church, but the Learn'd 
Doctor Smith is of another Opinion. Smith de Ho- 
dierno Græc. Eccleſ. Statu. | 
_ GREGORY the VIIth. or Hildebrand, was born 
in the Burrough of Soana in Tuſcany, being the Son of 
a mean Artificer, if moſt Hiſtorians may be believ d. 
He ſpent the firſt part of his Life in Rome, where he 
had for his Maſter, Lawrence Archbiſhop of Meli, and 
was much a Favourite of Bennet IX. and Gregory the 
VIth. He attended the latter into his Baniſhmenr to 
Germany, and, after his Death, retir d to the Abby of 
Cluny, where he continu'd till Bruno Biſhop of Toxl, 
who was nominared Pope by the Emperor Henry, go- 
ing through France, took him along with him to Rome, 
imagining he might have a very ſerviceable Intereſt 
for him in that City. Hildebrand being return d ro 
Rome, reviv'd his Intereſt with Theophylatt, or Benedict 
the IXth. and in a little time grew ſo Wealthy and 
Powerful that he became, as it were, Maſter of all 
Bufineſs, the Popes being, in a manner, his Depen- 
dents. Twas this Hildebrand who carry'd the Electi- 
on for Victor the IId. who afterwards made him his 
Legate in France. "Twas he that turn'd out Bennet 
the IXth. and caus d Nicholas the IId. ro be elected 
in his ſtead, who rewarded him with an Archdcacon- 
ry. "Twas by his means chat Cadalous was turn d out, 
and Anſelm Biſhop of Lucca was conſecrated Pope 


under the Name of Alexander the IId. In a word, 
twas he that ſupported that Pope's Intereſt, and ha- 
ving taken upon him the Character of Chancellor of 


the Holy See, had the abſolute Adminiſtration of all 
Affairs both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, as well as the en- 
tire Diſpoſal of the Revenues of che Church of Rome. 
Hlldebraud's Election, being ſomewhat precipitarely 
carry d on, his Party proclaiming him Pope whenthey 
were interring the Corps of his Predeceſſor, who was 
bury d the ſame Day he died; for this reaſon his Ad- 
IS rell us, thar they were his Soldiers, and orher 
Creatures of his who made this Tumultuary Procla- 
mation; that neither the Cardinals, the Clergy, nor 


rhe moſt conſiderable of the Laity had any hand in it; 


Hildebrand therefore foreſeeing his Election would be 
conteſted, becauſe, at the beſt, it was in ſome mea- 
ſure hnddled, and wanted the' Conſent of Henry Em- 
peror of Germany; he wrote therefore to his Imperial 
Majeſty, and likewiſe ſent Agents, to deſire him to 
confirm it; aſſuring him, that he had been elected a- 
gainſt his Will, and that he had put off his Ordination 
till ſuch time as he ſhould be inform d of his Majeſty's 


a great many European Princes; the moſt cotiſiderable 
was chat with Henry, the Emperor of Germany, which 
laſted all his Popedom, and was attended with very per- 
nicious Conſequences both to the Church and Empire. 
Neither did all the Prelates and Clergy of Europe ſub- 
mit tamely to his Uſurpation; for inſtance, The Bi- 
ſhops of Germany were ſo diſſatisfy d with Grezozy the 
VIIch. becauſe he had publickly declard, that there 
was not one ſingle Man of em a lawful Biſhop; and 
that he would oblige all of em ro reſign their Bi- 
ſhopricks to him, and hold them all of him; upon 
this account, I ſay, they were ſo diſſatisfy d that they 
met in great numbers ar Nome, and hearing a Charge 
read againſt the Life, Conduct, Election, and Conſti- 
tutions of Gregory, the whole Council declar d him De- 
pos d, and ſubſcrib d his Condemnation, ſending him 
a Letter ro ſignify what they had done, in which they 
repreſented his Miſcarriages with great freedom, re]. 
ling him, among other things, that he perjur d him- 
{elf to get the Popedom ; that he diſturb d the Church 
with his dangerous Novelties, and ſcandalous Misbe- 
haviour, that therefore they would no longer treat 
him as an Apoſtolick Pope, ſince hitherto, he had not 
thought fir to treat them as Biſhops. Gregory made a 
ſhifr ro weather this Storm; but afterwards having 
Excommunicared che Emperor, and Abſoly'd his Sub- 
jects from their Allegiance ; the Biſhops order'd a 
Council to be held ar Breſſe or Brixen, where, beſide 
thirty Biſhops, there were a great many Princes of I. 
taly and Germany: Here Hildebrand was unanimouſly 
—_ as a Perſon that had caus d himſelf to be e- 
lected by Bribery, becauſe he overturn d the Order of 
the Church, diſturb d the Empire, threaten d to de- 
ſtroy a Catholick King, and defended a Perjur d 
Prince, Sc. They likewiſe elected Guybert Archbi- 
ſhop of Ravenna in his ſtead, who took upon him the 
Name of Clement the IIId. Thus ruggedly Hilde- 
brand was handled by the Biſhops and Princes above- 
mention d: On the other ſide, his Party repreſent him 
as a Man very Religious and Devour, -unblameable in 
his Life and. Converſation, a learn d Canoniſt and a 
good Divine, zealous for the Welfare of the Church, 
a Lover of Diſcipline and an Enemy ro Vice. The 
Character the Learn'd Du Pin gives of him is as fol- 
lows; It muſt be own d, fays he, this Pope had a great 
Genius and Capacity ; that he was conſtant and un- 
daunted in the Execution of his Deſigns, well skill d 
in the Conſtitutions of his Predeceſſors; zealous for 
the Intereſt of the Holy See; an Enemy to Simony 
and Libertiniſm; full of Chriſtian Thoughts and Zeal 
for the Reformation of the Manners of the Clergy, 
and there is not the leaſt colour to think, that he was 
tainted in his own Morals ; but it muſt likewiſe be 
confeſs d, rhar he was promoted to the Chair a little 
too haſtily; that his Zeal to advance the Grandeur of 
the Holy See, made him overſtrain his Authority, and 
| undertake indefenſible Actions; chat he was the 
cauſe of great Diſturbances both in the Church and 
Empire; that he aſſum'd to himſelf a Power over Rings 
and States which he had no right to, and puſh'd the 
Eccleſiaſtical Authority beyond its due Bounds. As 
for his Letters, they are penn d with a great deal of 


Pleaſure: The Emperor perceiving his Refuſal would 
ſignifie nothing, Hildebrand having a better Intereſt in 
Rome than himſelf, gave his conſent to the Election: 
Ihis Obſtacle being removd, Hildebrand was Or- 
dain'd Prieſt and afterwards Biſhop of Rome under the 
Name of Gregory the VIIth. 2 

No ſooner was th 


is Man made Pope, but he formd 
a Delign of Univerſal Monarchy both Spiritual and | 


Elocution, full of good Matter, and ornamented with 
noble and pious Thoughts; and we may boldly ſay, 
ſays Mr. Du Pin, that no Pope ſince Gregory the Iſt. 
; wrote ſuch ſtrong fine Letters as this Gregory the VIIth. 
For the reſt, ſee Engliſh Morery, Vol. 11 * Du Pin 
New Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Sect. 11. Baron. Annal. 
A. C, 3093 Wies. 5 55 

GREGORY (Peter) born at Tolouſe, was firſt Law 


* 


'Femporal, ſet up for rhe Supreme Judge of all Affairs Profeſſor at Cahors, and afterwards at Tolouſe : He 
both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil; a Diſpoſer not only of | liv'd in the XVIrh Century, was a grear Scholar, and 
Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, and all other Ecclefia- ! threw a vaſt deal of Learning into the Books he wrotc, 


{tical Beneſices, bur alſo of States and Kingdoms: To 
compaſs theſe Ends of Ambition, he made uſe of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Authority, and the Spiritual Sword to 
deprive Kings of their Kingdoms; Princes and Lords 
of their Eſtares and Revenues, to make em his Vaſ- 
ſals, ro diſpoſe of their Fortunes and Dignities at his 
Pleaſure, and to force em to do what he had a mind 
to; to oblige Archbiſhops and Biſhops to pay him a 
blind Obedience, and to do nothing in their own 
Diacelles without his Order. His acting at rhis Ar- 


tho ir muſt be ſaid, there are ſeveral Foreign Matters 
intermix'd which a Correct Author would have omit- 
ted. He was invited by the Duke of Lorrain ro Pon- 
tamouſſon, where he was Profeſſor of Civil and Canon 
Law with great Reputation. He died Anno 1597- 
His Works are, Symtagma Furs univerſi atque Legum pe- 
ne omnium Gentium & rerum publicarum præci puarum in 
tres partes digeſtum, in quo Divini & Humani Furs te- 
tius, Naturali ac novo methodo per gradus ordi neque, ma- 
teria univerſalium & ſingularium, . ſimulque Fudicia ex- 


bicrary, IncroachingRarte, engag d him in Conteſts with 


plicantur. Lis a large Folio, and has run rhroughſeve- 
ra 
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ral Editions. His other Works are, Syntaxn Artis 
mirabilis de Republica Libri XXVI. Two Volumes 
upon the Canon Law ; the firſt Volume comprehends, 
Partitiones totius Furs Canonici in quinque Libros Di- 
geſte, Scholiis & Annotationibus I uftrate, Inf ar Syn- 
tagmatu tot ius Furs Eccleſiaſtiei, quæ 4 Methodo Par- 
titionum Ciceronis Oratoriarum diverſe, ſummam po- 
tins Hoſtiens imitantur. The other Volume con- 
contains, Commentaria & Annotationes in decretalium 
Premium. De Conſtitutionibus ; De Reſcriptu, &c. He 
likewiſe wrote a Book againſt Charles 4 Ilie, to 
prove, Thar the Council of Trent ought ro be receiv d 
in France. Doujat Prænot. Canonic. Naudeus Biblio- 
graph. pol it ica. Bayle Diction. Hi tor. | 
GREGORY (Nazianzen) was born at Arianzum, 
a ſmall Village near Nazianzum in the Year 318. He 
apply d himſelf to the ſtudy of Humane Learning; 
firſt in Paleſtine, from whence he remov'd to Alcxan- 
| dria, where he ſtudy d Rherorick ; and ar laft, to im- 
prove himſelf further, he went to Athens, in the Year 
344; and having ſtay d there ſome time with St. Ba- 
zil, he return d into his own Country, where he was 


baptiz d, and took care of his Father's Affairs. After 


this, he withdrew with his Friend St. Bazzl, ro ſome 
ſolitary Places in Pontus, bur was oblig d to quit his 
Solitude and go back to his Father, by whom he was 
ordain d Prieſt. Afterwards he was Conſecrated Bi- 
ſhop by St. Bazil of Ceſarea, his See being a little Ci- 
ty call d Saſima; bur being not at all pleas d with this 
Dioceſs, he return d to Nazianzum, where he was 
obligd to be as it were Coadjutor ro his Father, 
which he undertook upon Condition not to ſucceed 
him. However, upon the Death of his Father, he 


left Nazianzum, for fear of being detain d there againſt | 


his Will. From this place he went to Seleucia, and 
from thenee to Conſtantinople, where, arriving about 
the Year 376, he found the City full of Arrians, who 
rais d the People upon him: But notwithſtanding theſe 
Diſturbances, he went into the Church of Anaſtaſia, 
which was then the only Church in the Hands of the 
Orthodox. This Pariſh which then repreſented the 
Dioceſs of Conſtantinople, St. Gregory took care of, 
and being an admirable Speaker, converted a great 
many of rhe Arrians in a ſhort time. Peter, Biſnop of 
Alexandria, underſtanding the ſucceſs of his Preaching, 
wrote to him in Terms very full of Reſpect, and con- 
firm d him in the Biſhoprick of Conſtantinople; but after- 
wards diſturb d by the Competition of one Maæimus, a 
Cynick Philoſopher, he toek leave of his People: Bur 
the Emperor Theodoſius having made his Publick En- 
try into Conſtantinople in November 380, expell'd De- 
mophilus the Arrian Biſhop, and order d St. Gregory to 
come into the great Church. After this, he continu d 
in the Government of the Church of Conſtantinople, in 


which he was confirm d by the General Council held 


rhere in 381. Bur afterwards ſome Diſputes happen- 
ing to ariſe in the Council about this matter he volun- 
tarily reſign d his See, retir d home, and ſpent the re- 
mainder of his Time in Study and Devotion. As for 
the Character of his Stile, he was certainly a Perſon 
of the greateſt Rlocution of his Age; no Contempo- 
we Author coming up to him, either in the Noble- 
ncis-of his Expreſſion, the Variery of his Figures, the 
Juſtneſs of this Compariſons, the Beauty of his Rea- 
tonings, and the Sublimiry of his Thoughts. St. Je- 
rome and Suidas affirm, that he imitated an old Au- 
chor calld Polemon; however Monſieur Du Pin is of 
Opinion, that he affected too many Antitheſis s, Allu- 
lions, Similitudes and Compariſons, which ſeem d to 
make his Oratory ſomewhat over Gaudy. Cunæus Pro- 
feſſor in the Univerſity of Leiden, cenſures this Father 
tor writing an Invective againſt the Emperor Julian, 
as if it had been publiſh'd in that Emperor's Life- time, 
but Cunæis was miſtaken in his Chronology; for tis 
Plain, as Petavius proves, in his Epiſtle Bedicatory 
before the Works of Fulian, that St. Gregory's Satyri- 
cal Orations, or Sraliteuticks were not publiſh'd till 
alter the Emperor's Death. Du Pin's Hiſtory of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Writers, Cave Hiſtor, Liter. &c. See Engl. 
Mer, Vol. 1. and Article Maximius in this Vol. 
GREGORY, Biſhop of Syracuſe ; he had the Sur- 
name of Asbeſſa, and liv'd till towards rhe end of rhe 
IXth- Century Being in the Intereſt of Photius, he 
had a great deal of trouble given him by Enatins's 


Parry, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, and was likewiſe 
ruggedly handled by Pope Nicholas.) Baronius plays 
his Satyr upon him with much the ſame freedom as he 
does upon Photius. The Reader, for his farther In- 
_ tion, may conſult Biſhop Montague, in Photiui's 
i piftles. i e e Ds 
| GRESHAM COLLEGE, was founded by Sir Tho- 
mas Greſham. a Merchant of Landon in the Year 1579. 
By the Statures of the Foundation, there are ſeven Le- 
Ctures ſertl d in the ſeveral Faculties of Learning (vix.) 
in Divinity, Civil Law, Phyſick, Rhetorick, Aſtrono- 
my, Geometry, and Muſick: For the performing 
of theſe Lectures, there's a Sallery of fifty Pounds a 
| Year allow'd to ſevenPerſons eminent in the reſpective 
Sciences, together with rhe conveniency of Lodgings 
in the College. Theſe Lectures are only to be read 
in Term-rime. The Arms of the College are the ſame 
with the Founder's, viz. Argent, a Cheveron Ermeneſſe 
between three Mullets Sable, For the other publick 
Benefactions of Sir Thomas Grefham ſee London, Vol. 1. 
and Article Royal Society, Vol. 3. Sir Thomas 
Buck Diſcourſe of the third Univerſity of England. 
, GREATRAKES (Valentine) Son of William Grea- 
trakes, Eſq; born in 1628, at Affane in the County 
of Waterford in Ireland. In 1662 he had a ſtrong 
Impulſe upon his Spirits, fuggeſting to him, chat he 
had the Gift of curing the Ning Evil. This Impreſ- 
ſion continuing upon him, he reſolv d, at the perſua- 
ſion of his Wife, to make the Experiment; which he 
did firſt upon a Boy, and afterwards upon a Woman, 
both of which had been terribly handled by that Di- 
ſeaſe; being fortunate upon the Tryal, he curd the 
' King's Evil, for three Years, in Ireland, Afterwards 
he had the ſame ſucceſs upon Agues and Ulcers, &c. 
in all which Diſtempers, the Patient was recover d 
only by Stroaking. Greatrakes was, at laſt, cited into 
che Bifnhop's Courts, and order d to deſiſt. In 1665, 
he went into England, was invited by the Lord Con- 
way to Ragley in Warwick-ſhire, to cure his Lady of a 
violent Head. ach, but fail'd in the Attempt: However 
he ſtroak d a great many ſick People into their Health 
in thoſe Parts; of which the famous Dr. Henry Stubbs 
being an Eye-witneſs, gave an account in his Book 
calbd, The Miraculous Conformiſt, &c. Afterwards, 
Mr. Greatrakes coming to White hall, by King Charles 
the IId's Order, perform'd Cures there and in che City; 
bur miſling, as tis ſaid , ſeveral times, one David 
Lloyd Reader of the Charter-Houſe, publiſh'd a Tract, 
entitul'd, Wonders no Miracles, or Mr. Valentine Great- 
rake's Gift of Healing Examin'd, &c. In which Book, 
he artacking Mr. Greatrakes in his Reputation, and 
making him little better than an Impoſtor ; this Ii 
Stroaker publiſh'd a Vindication of himſelf in Print, 
call'd, A brief Account of Mr. Valentine Greatrakes, 
and divers of hi ſtrange Cures, lately by him perform d. 
This Vindication is written in a Letter to the Honou - 
rable Robert Boyle, Eſq;, and is fortify d with the Te- 
ſtimonials of ſeveral Perſons of Quality and Credit, 
who atteſt the principal Matters of Fact there related. 
Mr. Fofeph Glanvil reſolves theſe Cures into an ex- 
traordinary Sanative Quality lodg d in the Conſtitu- 
tion of this Perſon. Athen. Oxon. 1 
GRIBALDUS (Matthew) a Learned Lawyer of 
Padua, who-quirred Italy in the XVIth Century upon 
the ſcore of Liberty f Conſcience, but was ſo unhappy 
as to fall into the Hereſie of the Antitrinitarins. He 
was Law · Profeſſor at Tubingen for ſome time, bur his 
Socinianiſm oblig d him to quit the Town for his 
own Security. Being at Geneva when Servetus was 
try d, he deſir d a Conference with Calvin, but was 
then refus d. Sometime after Calvin promis d to give 
him a Meeting upon Condition three Elders of the 
Conſiſtory might be preſent. Gribaldus met at the 
place appointed, but hurry d out again, becauſe Ca/- 
vin refus d to give him his Hand at their ſirſt Saluta- 
tion: However, he was told, chat this Ceremony or 
Sign of Friendſhip could not be granted, till they were 
ſatisfyd of his Orthodoxy concerning the Trinity. 
He was afterwards cited before the Magiſtrates co 
give an Account of his Belief, which falling ſnort of 
Satifaction, he was order d to leave the Town. He 


wrote ſeveral Books counted good in their kind, as, 
Commentarii in Legem de Rerum Miſtura, & de Fure 
Fiſci, Commentarii in Pandettas Furs. Commentari 
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in aliquot pracipuos Digeſti, Infortiati Novi, & Codi- 
ces Juſtinianei Titulos atque Leges, utiliſſims concluſio- 
nibus Iuſtrati, Hiſtoria Franciſci Spire (cui Anno 
' 1548, familiaris aderat) ſecundum. que ipſe vidit & 
audivit ; printed at Bazil in 1550. De omni Genere 
Homicidii. De Methodo, ac Ratione Studendi Libri 
tres. * Beza in Vita Calvini ad Ann. 1555. Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor. Sleidan. Comment, Lib. 21, 
GROSSETTO, Roſetum or Groſſetum, a City in 
Iraly, ſituate fix Miles from the Tuſcan Shore; about 
three from the River Ombrone, to the Weſt ; fix from 
the Lago di Caſtiglione , thirty from Piombino, and 
forty from Siena. It roſe from the Ruins of the anci- 


ent Ryſſelle, and is an Epiſcopal See under the Arch- 


| biſhop of Siena. | 

GRUSTINSEY, a Province in Muſcovy, on the 
Eaſt fide the Oby, over againſt Siberia, The Towns 
worth taking notice of are, Gruſtina on the Oby, in the 
Latitude of ſixty two, and Serpenow above two hun- 
dred Mile from it, to the Eaſt. | 

* GRUTER, a very Learnd Philologer born at 
Antwerp, He was very young when his Father and 
Mother were forc'd to quit their Country upon the 
{core of the Proteſtant Religion, the Dutcheſs of Par- 
ma then Governing the Seventeen Provinces. This 
Perſecution brought em into England; and here his 


Mother was his principal Inſtructer, being ſo Learn'd 


a Woman, that ſhe could read Galen without a Tran- 
ſlation. Gruter ſpent ſome Years in Cambridge, from 
whence he went to Leiden to ſtudy the Civil Law. 
Chriſtian Duke of Saxony, made him Hiſtory Profeſſor 
in the Univerſity of Mittembergh; but this Prince dy- 
ing ſome Months after, Gruter quitted the Chair, be- 
cauſe he would not ſign the Concord, againſt his Con- 
ſcience. Heidleburgh was the place where Gruter fixt, 
and was moſt Eminent : Here likewiſe he had the Di- 
rection of the famous Library, which was carry'd to 
Rome {ome time after, when Heidleburgh was taken, 
he liv'd in the Country, and died in 1627. One of 
the moſt uſeful Books of Gruter is his Inſcriptions; 


the Hiſtory and Fortune of which Work it may not 


be improper to give the Reader: Martin Smetius of 
Bruges ſpent fix Years in travelling through Italy, to 
collect Inſcriptions, which being added to thoſe which 
ſeveral Men of Letters had furniſh'd him with, he di- 
geſted them all in a regular Method. Mark Laurinus 
Jord of Watervliet, a great admirer of Antiquity, de- 
fir d a Copy of him: Whilſt Smetius was tranſcribing 
this Copy, there happen'd a Fire in his Houſe which 
burnt all his Inſcriptions, excepting abour fifry Leaves 
which lay by themſelves in a Cabinet: Laurinus per- 
ſuaded Smetius to put this Work into its firſt good 
Condition, which being done, Smetius preſented him 
with a Copy. Laurinus, being upon his Journey into 
France, becauſe of the Civil Wars in the Low-Coun- 
tries, took the Inſcriptions along with him, rogether 
with the ancient Medals which Hubert Goltius had col- 
lected : Theſe were all taken from him by the Engliſh 
Gariſon at Oſtend, Now as for Smetius, there was no 
applying to him any more ; for being a Reform'd Mi- 
niſter, the Soldiers had executed him at Bruxels. 
Things ſtanding thus, Janus Douza going into England 
by the States order, bought the Manuſcript of Inſcrip- 
tions of an Engliſh Soldier, and put em into Lipſius's 
Hands, who printed them with ſome Additions, Gru- 
ter undertaking theſe Inſcriptions, and augmenting 
them with thoſe Supplemental Collections which he 
had taken vaſt pains to procure, put em in order, and 
publifh'd 'em at Heidleberg in 1601. The Emperor 
was extremely pleas'd with this Performance, deſir d 
Gruter to name his Reward, and deſign'd to make him 
Count of the Sacred Palace; but the Emperor dying 
before the Letters Patents were fign'd, that Honour 


was dropd. Gruter was a Perſon-of indefatigable In- 


duſtry, and perfectly above Intereſt. He was very 
Charitable, and would often lend People Money with- 
out the leaſt enquiry, whether they could pay it again, 
For the reſt, ſee Engl. Morery, Vol. 1. Flayder de 
Vita & Morte Gruteri, Bayle Diction. Hiſtor, 
GRYPHIUS (Sebaſtian) a famous Printer at Lyons 
living in the XVIth Century. One of his beſt Perfor- 
mances in the Preſs, is the Latin Bible, publiſh'd in 
two Volumes in Folio in 1550. "Twas printed in the 
largeſt Character then made ule of, and is inferior ro 


nothing in this kind, excepting the Louvre Bible printed 
in Nine Volumes in Folio in 1642. Gryphins was a 
great Man in his way, both for the Beauty of his Cha- 
racters, and the Correctneſs of his Impreſſions; upon 
which account he is publickly commended by ui 
Scaliger and Conrad Geſner, the latter of which dedi- 
cates a Book to him. Gryphius was a German by birth 
and died in 1556. Geſner in Pandectis, Fol. 115, 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. a 
GUARDA DI : See Benacus, Vol. I. | 
GUARINTI (Baptiſta) born at Ferrara in 1538. He 
is better known by his Tragick-Comedy of Paſtor F.. 
do, than either by all his other Works, or the honou- 
rable Employments given him by the Duke his Maſter, 
This Piece was his favourite Performance, as appears 
by the Reſentment he ſhew'd againſt a Critick who 
had attack d it only indirectly, without naming it. 
This Critick was Faſon de Nores, a Gentleman of Cy. 
prus, and Profeſſor of Humanity at Ferrara, who wri- 
ting a Tract upon Poetry, fell foul upon Paſtoral Tra- 
gick-Comedies, aſſerting them to be monſtrous Pro- 
ductions, and that ſuch Authors knew nothing of An- 
tiquity, nor the Rules of ancient Poetry. Guarini, 
tho' not mention'd, fancy'd himſelf ſtruck at, which 
made him write an Apology againſt De Nores : This 
latter gave him an Anſwer, and died before Guarini 
had finiſh'd his Reply, which was ſo remarkable for 
Rhetorick and Satyr, that Thuanus thinks it might 
have prov'd mortal to De Nores, if he had liv'd to ſee 
it, Cuarini has made ſuch ſtrong unguarded Images 
of Love in his Paſter Fido, that tis thought a great ma- 
ny Women have loſt their Honour by reading on'. 
He died at Venice in 1613. Janus Nicius Erythreyus 
Pinacot h. 1. Imperialis in Muſ.co Hiſtorico, Bayle Di- 
tion. Hiſtor. | 
GUEVARA (Anthony) Preacher and Hiſtoriogra- 
pher to Charles the Vth, was born in the Province of 
Alaba in Spain: He had his Education at Court, but 
after the Death of Queen 1/abel of Caſtile, he turn d 
Franciſcan, and had very conſiderable Employments 
in that Order: Afterwards making himſelf known at 
Court, he was made Preacher to Charles the Vth, and 
was much taken notice of for his Wit, Rhetorick, 
and Addreſs. And thus having gain d a Reputation, 
he was pitch'd upon for Hiſtoriographer, which Cha- 
racter he did not ſupport with any Advantage; for his 
Stile was not only too full of Figures and Points, but 
which was worſe, he took roo much Liberty with 
Matters of Fact, and made no ſcruple to write his own 
Invention. He was firſt promoted to the Biſhoprick 
of Guadix in the Kingdom of Granada, and afterwards 
Biſhop of Mondonedo in Galicia, He died in 1544. 
His Works are; Relox de Principes 0 Marco Aurelio. 
Una Decada de las vidas de los X Cefares Imperadores 
Romanos des de Trajano 4 Alexandro, Oratireo y Exer- 
citatio de wvertuoſos, Aviſo de Privados y Doctrina de 
Corteſanos. De los Inventores del Marear y de Mucos 
Trabaxos que ſe paſſan en las Galaras, &c. He was 
writing a Hiſtory of Charles the Vth, but did not live 
to make any progreſs in t. Nicholas Antonio Bibli- 
oth, Scriptor. Hiſpan, Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. &c. 
GUIAQUILL, a Sea-port Town in Peru, ſtanding 
upon the River of that Name. The Town makes a 
very fine Proſpect and is Ornamented with ſeveral 
Churches and other good Buildings. Guiaquill is the 
Reſidence of a Governour, and may be reckon d one of 
the chiefeſt Sea-ports in the South Seas: The Com- 
modities which are exported from hence are Cacao, 
Hides, Tallow, Sarſaparilla, and other Drugs, to 
which we may add Woolen-Cloath commonly call d 
Cloath of Quito. Dampier, Vol. I. | 
GUICCIARDIN (Francs) deſcended from one of 
the moſt Noble and Ancient Families of Florence, was 
born at that Town in 1482. He read upon the Law 
at 23 Years of Ape, and after was eminent at the 
Bar. He was ſent Ambaſſador to Ferdinand King of 
Arragon in 1512: Here he continued two Years, and 
acquitted himſelf extreamly well in his Embaſly. 
Somerime after his Return to Florence, he went into 
the Service of Leo the Xth, who gave him the Go- 
vernment of Modena and Reggio. He defended Par- 
ma with great ſucceſs after the Death of this Pope, 
and continued in his former Poſt under Adrian VI. 


and Clement the VIIIck, under which latter, he _ 
made 
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Governor of Romagnia, and Lieutenant General |, GUISE. (Henry de TLanain Duke; de) Son of him 
— — Army; in which Command he made it bi entiond, N April. 16i 3, was ohe of the 
ear, he was no leſs qualify d for the Camp than | ſineſt and moſt acco! d Ne e 22 
appear, e | , | Nn ce 3: 
the Council-Board. He was Governour of Bononia | handſome: Perſon, perfect in all the Exerciſes of a Ca- 
when this Pope died, in which Poſt he behay'd- him- | valier, and. had likewiſe A great deal of Wit and Cou- 
ſelf without Exception. The new Pope giving this | rage. His Life was remarkable for ſo many, extrabr 
Government to another, Guicciardin retir'd to Florence, dinary Adventures and Turns, that it looks almoſt 
where he continu d the reſt of his time. He did great like a Romance. He. vyas defign'd for a Churchman 
Services to the Houſe of Medici, and refus d the large had a great many Abbies given him, and we mne 
Offers made him by Pope Paul the IIId, who courted to the Archbiſhoprick of NMeim:; but having engag d 
him to his Service. He died at the Age of 35 Years, | himſelf to marry the Princeſs Anm of Mantug, Cardi- 
and order d himſelf a Private Burial withour Show, | nal Rxchlieu took care to eaſe him of his Henefices, 
Epitaph, or Funeral Oration. His Hiſtory of Italy is | upon which he retir d to-Bruxels,. where the. marry d 
reckon'd a very good one, and tis generally believ'd | the Counteſs /e Beſſu, whom he left a little while af- 
that he wrote impartially. However, ſome Authors ter, and return d into France.. And here, falling into 
will have it, that he has been a little unfair to Fance; | Diſgrace again, he rravell'd to Rome, where he endea- 
that he dilates too much upon little - Circumſtances; | vour'd to get his Marriage diſſoly d: From hence he 
has too many long Speeches, and aſſigns wrong Grounds went to Naples to command the Inſurrection againſt 
and Motives to Enterprize and Action. As to his | the Government, where twas not long before he was 
Stile, thoſe that cenſure him with the greateſt rigour, | taken Priſoner, and carry d into Spain. But before 
ow it to be very correct, bur then they tell you, chat his travelling into Italy; we are to take notice, that he 
the firſt Books are not of the ſame Thread with the reſt, | was concern d in the Treaty which the Count Soi ſſons, & 
becauſe they pretend the five firſt were corrected by a | the: Duke de Bouillan, and ſome other Malecontents 
great Maſter of Language. Poſſevin the Jeſuir blames concluded with Spain ; that he travell'd to Bruxels for 
him for attributing the Succeſſes of War, and the Re- che better ſecuriry of rhis Treaty; chat he was ſeiz d 
volutions of Kingdoms to Fate and Fortune: Bur theſe | as a Criminal; but he made his Peace, and diſengag d 
Expreſſiors might 1 proceed more from Cu- himſelf in Auguſt 1643. To return, being at Rome, as 
ſtem than want of Principles. Beſide this Hiſtory, has been obſerv d, in 1647, he was invited to Naples, | 
Guicciardin wrote, Configls Aurei, and Auvertiments | and: receiv d there with great Demonſtrations of Joy, 85 
politici. Nicius Erythraus Pinac. 3. Palavicin. Hi- where the Mutinous Party declar d him their Genera- | 
ſtory of the Council of Trent, Lib. 2. cap. 2. La Po- liſſimo and Defender of their Liberty, voting him the 
peliniere Hiſtoire der Hiſtoires, Lib. 7. Bayle Diction. ſame Honours and Marks of —_— which the Prince. 
Hiſtor. See Engl. Morery, Vol; 1. +. + » | of Orange had in Holland: He found a great deal of 
GUICHENON (Samuel) an Advocate ar Bourg in | difficulty to manage this new Dignity, and notwith- 
Breſs, was a celebrated Hiſtoriographer in the XVIIth ſtanding his Conduct and Courage, he prov'd unfor- 
y. He publiſh'd the Hiſtory of Bre in 1650, | tunate in the Iſſue: For the Court of France either 
aſter which he work d upon the Genealogical Hiſtory] wanting the Power or the Will to affiſt him, he found 
of the Houſe of Savoy, and printed it at Lyons in two | it impracticable to ſtand his Ground, and was forc d 
Volumes in Fol. in 1660, Theſe two Performances are | to venture upon dangerous Expedients, in which he 
very valuable in their kind: But after all, Varil/as | miſcarry d, and loſt: his Liberty. Being detain d a 
charges Guichenon with being a Plagiary, notwith- Priſoner in Spain till. Auguſt 1652, he was enlarg d at 
ſtanding his blaming Paradin with this fauk. The Tra- | the Inſtance of the Prince of Conde. It is thought that 
lian Hiſtory, ſays Varillas of the Proveditror Næni is | the Court of Spain were the more enclin d ro give him 
very well known, and tis granted, thar there are few | his Liberty, in hopes that upon his returning to France, 
Authors in this Age that come up to his Polite man-] he mighr embroil mat Kingdom, and ſer: ſome old 
ner: Now, if any one will give himſelf the trouble Faction upon its: Legs again. "Twas generally be- 
to compare this Hiſtory, with what Guichenon has liev d, chat the Court of France neglected to ſupport 
wrote concerning ſome of the latter Dukes of Savoy, | him, becauſe they were not at all enclin d he ſhould 
the Reader will perceive that Guichenon has tranſcrib'd | ſettle in the Government of Naples, imagining it more 
Nani word for word into his laſt Tome, without ſo] for the Intereſt of France, that the Neapolitans ſhould be 
much as mentioning the Author that was his Original, | under the Spaniards than become Subject ro the Houſe 
* Parills. Preface du 3 Tome de Hiſtoire de I Hereſie. of Lorrain. The Duke of Guiſe, upon his return 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 5 I from Spain into France, gave over the Buſineſs of Ca- 
* GUILFORD, from London twenty five Miles: | balling, and left che Prince of Conde to ſhift for him- 
See Vol. I. 1 ſelf. Tis true, he embark d in another Expedition, 
GUISE : See Claudius. Aland l endeavour d to ſettle himſelf in the Government 
GUISE (Charles de Lorrain Duke de) Eldeſt Son of | of Naples, but this Attempt being under- proportion d 
Henry Duke of Guiſe, was born in Auguſt in 1571. | in the Preparation, came to nothing. In 1656, he 
He was apprehended, with ſeveral others, the ſame | was order d ro meet the Queen of Sweden at her com- 
Day that his Father was executed at Blojſe, and was | ing into Fance: Now the Court could not have 
kept in Priſon till Auguſt 1591. He made his eſcape | pitch d upon a fitter Perſon ; for, as for adjuſting of 
out of the Caſtle at Tours, upon which, the League | Ceremony, Cavalcades, and Solemn Receptions, no 
made Bonfires every where, and the Pope had a pub- Body was better qualify d than himſelf, He was like- 
lick Thankſgiving. This young Prince was receiv'd | wiſe famous for Tilting and Tournament. He died 
with great Acclamations at Pari, and had a great many | at Paris in 1664, leaving no Iſſue: All his Brothers 
of the Nobles as well as the Mob crouding after him. | died» before him, and his two Siſters died ſince un- 
He engag'd himſelf very far with the Faction of the marry'd. * Anſelm Hiſt. des Grands Officiers. L'Eſtat 
Sixteen; but theſe Succeſſes ſerv'd only to ruine him | de la France Intrigues Gallants de la Cour de France, 
by the Umbrage they gave to his Uncle the Duke of | Tom: 2. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. See Engl. Mor, Vol. 1. 
Maine. This young Duke kill d St. Pol with his own undder Ge... 
Hand, who was one of the braveſt Men that belong d GURCAN, Son of Guinan a Welch Prince that 
to the League. Upon his Submiſſion to King Henry Reign'd in the Dioceſs of Landaff in the IX th Cen- 
the IVth, he had the Government of Provence aflign'd | tury. This Prince living diſorderly and committin 
him in 1594. He had ſeveral Commands both by Sea Inceſt with his Mother-in-law, was Excommunicated 
and Land under Lewa the XIIth. bur the Court | by Biſhop Ertguin and a full Synod conven'd at Lan- 
would not let him Soar too high, and at laſt, he was | daff. This Cenſure being ſolemnly pronounc'd, Gur- 
torc'd to depart France, Cardinal Richlieu having pur | can made his Submiſſion to the Church, parted with 
the King upon that Reſolurion : He travell'd ro Florence | his Mother-in-law; and after he had gone through a 
and died at Cuna in the Territories of Siena in Septem- Courſe of Penance, in which he was oblig'd ro Faſt- 
er 1640. He marry'd Henrietta Catherina of Feyeuſe ing, and large Diſtributions of Charity, he was re- 
only Daughter of Henry of ꝓcyeilſe, Mareſchal of France, | admitted to Communion. * Spelman's Concil. Vol. 1. 
and Widow to Henry of Bourbon, Duke of Monpenſier. | pag. 3832 1 - 
He had ſeveral Children by this Lady. * Mezerai | GUTTENBERG or Cottenberg : A Town in Bo- 
Abrege Chronol. Anſelm. Hiſt. des Grands Officiers: Bayle hemia; about eight Bohemian Miles from Prague. The 
Dion, Hiſtor. Place 
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Place is large; it tands net far from the Elbe, and 
is remafkabſe and Populous upon the 8. 
Silver Mines pour ir. 
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There ate about | Thirty of 


theſe Mines; hich, tho nor'ſo/ deep as rhoſe in! und 
ary, are; fome'bf em, above eighty Farhoms. - Hr. 
rown 5 dels. 4. Alain | 3 7 


GUY Son of Siward, Baron of Wallingford, was 
born in the latter end of che IN ch Century. He Mar- 
v4 Feiftia, Daughter and Heir of 'Roband Earl of 
urwick, which Title camé after wards to Guy in 
right of his Lady. There has been ſo much Florin, 
and excëfſtve Panegyrick made upen the Explolts of 
this great Man, that ſome People have almoſt ſuſpect- 
ed him fof a Here in Romarce: But notwirhſtanding 
the Monks have gone too far in his Commendation; 
chere is Truth; and Matter of Fact at the borrom, as 
appears by che Teſtimony of ſeveral Authors of goed 
Credit - from Whom 1 ſhall briefly relate his Encoun- 
ter with Colebyand the Dune? In the chird Year-of 
King Arbelſta, Aimb 92 6, chè Dante having made a 
Deſcent upon Enxland, haraſs d the Country in a ter- 
rible manner, burning, and deſtreying almoſt all the 
Towns as far 1 : The King having ſum- 
mond his Nobiliry to this City, to conſult of Mea- 
ſures to ſtop the Danes Incurſion, had Articles ſent to 
him by the Enemy; in which it was demanded, that 
he ſnould eirher reſign his Crown to the Daniſh Ge- 
nerals Aulafe, and 1 or hold the Kingdem of 
em under Hotrikpe, and Arbitrary Tribute; -or laſtly, 
rhat the whole Diſpute for the Kingdom ſnould be 
determinid in a ſingle Combat ;. and chat 1 
Athelſtan s Champion had the better, Aulafe-engag' 
to Embark his Forces immediarely, but if the Succeſs 
Fell on che other ſide, the Kingdom ſhould fall to the 
Danes. King Atbelſtan agreed to the laſt Propoſal, 
and calling his. Nobility together, offer d the whole 
County of. antſhire to any Perſon thar ſnould Con- 
quer the Daniſn Champion Colebrand. And char he 
might be the berter directed in his Choice, he pro- 
claim'd a Faſt for three Days, and was very exemp 


Pla- 
ry in his Devotions: And being ſollicitous about a 
Champion, Gi Earl of Harwzck being then upon a 
Pilgrimage, anil Heraud a Knight of great Character, 
belonging unto Gi, being likewiſe beyond Sea; be- 
ing chus at al ſtand, I ſay; about pitching upon a 
Champion, he had a ſtrong Impulſe upon his Mind, 
as if it were ſome what Supernatural, perſuading him 
to riſe early in the Morning, and go to the top of the 
North Gate of the City with twõyo Riſnops in his Com- 
pany : Here, according to the ſtrong Suggeſtions 
which fem d robe injected into his Thonghts, he 
was to expect ſeveral Pilgrims, one of which, being 
remarkable for the Gracefulneſs of his Perſon, and a 
Chaplet of White Roſes: upon lis Head, he was to 
apply to, and deſire him ro undertake rhe Combat: 
King Arbelſtan taking this unuſual Scene in his Mind 
for a Direction from Heaven, went to the place ac- 
cordingly. And chere, Guy who was juſt, come off 
his Pilgrimage, came into Wincheſter in Diſguiſe, in 
the manner above- mention d: Upon which, the King 
entring into Converſation With him, told him tlie 
Condition of the Kingdom, and requeſted him to en- 
gage in the Duel. Guy, who was then call d The Pal- 
mer, excus'd himſelf at firſt, alledging, that the Fa- 

tigue, and Diſcipline of his Pilgrimage, had diſabled 
him for ſuch Service. But afrerwards, perceiving the 
King extreamly diſtreſs d, he promis d to venture his 
Perſon. Upon which he was lodg d in the King's Pa- 
lace, and his Conſtitution recruited with good Eating 
for three Weeks together. The Day appointed for 
the Duel being come, rhe Palmer roſe early, and went 
to his Devotions at Church; and Divine Service being 
ended, he was furniſh'd: with the King's Suit of Arms, 
put on the Sword of Conſtantine the Great, and taking 
Sr. Maurice's Lance in his Hand, mounted the King's 
beſt Charging-Horſe; and being thus accouter d, 
made a very noble and promiling Figure. And now, 
making a Cavalcade through the City, he march d to 
the Place aſſign d for the Combat, which was the Val- 
ley of CHILTCUMB. Some little time after, Cole- 
brand appear d in ſuch a ponderous Suit of Armour, 
chat his Horſe could ſcarcely carry him, and before 
him there went a Cart-load of Daniſh Axes, great 
Clubs with Knobs of Iron, Barrs of Steel, and Iron | 


Hooks to pull the Enemy to him. This Giant Co/-. 
brand (who by the way was a Heathen) as ſoon às he 
ſaw the Palmer advance towards him, bawPd out in a 
menaeing manner, bidding him diſmount immediate. 
ly, and throw himſelf at his Feet; but the Palme, 
making the Sign of the Croſs; and recommendins 
himſelf ro God, ſpurr d up his Horſe to the dam 
and at the firſt Shock, drove his Lance fo für into 
his Shield, that ir broke in pieces; the Giant being 
provok d with ſo vigorous an Oppoſition, made up tg 
the Palmer, and cut off his Horſes Head at a blow 
Guy, upon this, being fore dito diſmount, charg d the 
Giant with great Courage and Dexterity,” and per- 
ceiving Colebrand making at him with a huge Barr 
of Steel, he receiv d the Blow upon his Shield, and 
then let drive with ſo much Fury at the Giant's Tar. 
get, that his Iron Club fell out of his Hand, which he 
endeavouring to take up, the Palmer took his Oppor- 
tunity, and chopp' d off his Hand; norwithtanding 
which diſadvantage, Colebrand held up, and maintain d 
the Combat till almoſt; 'Nighr; when fainting” with 
loſs of Blood, and wanting Strength to ſtand gua ed, 
the Palmer reach d him, and cut off his Head. The 
Danes upon the loſs of their Champion, retir d in Con- 
fuſion, and ſoon after quitted the Kingdom, and Guy 
went ſtraight-way to the Cathedral of Mincheſter to 
return God thanks for his Succeſs ; where being re- 
ceiv'd in Solemn Proceſſion by the Clergy: and others, 
he offer d his Weapon at the High-Alrar, which was 
kept in the Veſtry a great while after, and call'd Cole. 
brand's Ax, Things 8 happily over, he re- 
aſſum d his.Pilgrim's Habit; and being importun d 
by che King to diſcover who he was, he ſatisfy d his 
Majeſty, having firſt oblig d him to Secreſie: The 
King invired him ſtrongly to live at Court, bur being 
reſolvd to continue a Pilgrim, he thank d his Majeſty, 
and rook his leave. From Mincheſter he travelld in a 
| Diſguiſe towards Yerwick,.and being thus Drcghito, 
took Almsthree Days together at the Hands of his 
own. Ladys being taken for one of thoſe thirteen poor 
People ſne us d to relieve every Day: From hence he 
went and. dwelt with a Hermit, who liv'd in the 
Woods near /H/arwick : And here he paſt the remain- 
der of his Life. He died in tlie Year 929, being a- 
bove Sixty Years of Age, This Earl Gi, being an 
Engliſhman of ſo diftinguiſtud a Character, ſo very 
remarkable for his Valour and. Piety, and: ſo ſignally 
ſerviceable to his Country, I have ventur d to be the 
longer upon the Story, eſpecially conſidering there 
are no ill Vouchers to ſupport the Credit of the Re. 
lation. Hiſt. MS. Tho, Rudburn in Bibl. C. C. c. 
Cantab. P. 35. Hiſt. MS. Gerardi Cornub. in Bill. 
Coll. S. M. Magd. O xen. F. 227, Chron, M. S. H. 
9 F. 6. Dugdale's Antiquities of Marwicl. 
ire. 
GUZMAN (Lews) a Spaniſh Jeſuit of a conſide- 
rable Character. He was Rector of ſeveral Colleges 
in his Society, and afterwards Provincial of Seville 
and Toledo. He died at Madrid in 1605. He has 
wrote the Hiſtory of the Jeſuits in the H:dies, and 
the Succeſs of their Mifſions in Japan, in fourteen 

Books in Spaniſh, * Rebadengira Cat, Script. Soc. 
GYMNOSOPHISTS ; ſo the Greeks call'd' thoſe 
Philoſophers who wore no Cloaths unleſs to ſecure 
their Modeſty. There were ſome of theſe Sages in 
Africk, but the moſt celebrated Clan of em were 1n- 
dians. The African Gymnoſophiſts dwelt. upon a 
Mountain in Æthiopia, near the Nile, without the 
Accommodation of either Houſe or Cell. They did 
not form themſelyes into Societies, nor Sacrific'd in 
common like the Indian Sages, but every one had 
their particular Retirement, where they perform d 
their Devotions and ſtudy d by themſelves. Thoſe 
who were guilty of killing any Body by Chance Mes- 
ley, us d to come before em to beg Abſolution, ſub- 
mitting themſelves to the Penances cnjoyn'd them, 
witheut the Performance of which, it was not lawful 
for them to return to their Country. Theſe Philoſo- 
phers pretended to extraordinary Frugality, living up- 
on nothing but what the Earth furniſh'd em with of 
herown accord. If Philaſtratus is not miſtaken, they 
are extracted from the Indian Gymnoſophiſts. How- 
ever, tis not certain whether thoſe Diſcoveries in A- 
ſtronomy, mention d by Lucian, were their avenues 
| e 
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He pretends that the Science of Aſtronomy was firſt 


found out in Athispia, and that there by conſidering 
the different Thaſes of the Moon, they begun to un- 
derſtand ſhe borrow d all her Light from the Sun. 
As to the Indian Gymnoſophiſts, they were divided 
into LWO Clans, Brachmans or Bramens, and Germanes 
or Sermanes : The moſt conſiderable of theſe latter, 
were call'd Hylobians, becaule they liv'd in the Woods, 
and here they fed upon Sallats and Wild Fruit, nei- 
ther drank Wine, nor marry d. They likewiſe re- 
ſolv'd difficult Caſes ſent em by Princes. There were 
ſome of em likewiſe conſiderable Phyſicians ; theſe 
did not live a Sedentary Life like the Hylob:ans, but 
rravell'd from one place to another: Amongſt other 
things they valu d themſelves particularly , On their 
Medicines againſt Barrenneſs , upon which account 
they were well entertaind where they came. . Some 
of em pretended to Predictions and Magick, and en- 
rertaind People with Traditions concerning the State 
of the Dead: Others of em, better poliſh'd than theſe 
laſt mention d, laid down no Doctrines concerning 
the other World, bur ſuch as ſervd ro promote Piety 
and a good Life. Generally ſpeaking, the Gymnoſo- 
phiſts were a Credit to their Profeſſion. Their Max- 
ims reported by Hiſtorians, and the Diſcourſes they 
are ſaid to make, do not in the leaſt reſemble a Bar- 
barous Education. On the contrary, there are many 
Notions in em, which ſeem to proceed from great 


Sence, and deep Thought. Theres no Body can 


* 


charge em with ſinking the Honour of Philoſophy, 
for it was never their Cuſtom to wait upon any Bo- 
dy, but kept up their Character to that Degree, thar 
if Princes themſelves had a mind to ſpeak with em, 
they muſt either come ro em, or ſend their Meſſage : 
For this reaſon Alexander, who thought- it beneath 
his Dignity ro make them a Viſit, ſent ſome of his 
Court to em to ſatisfy his Curioſity. Nothing can 
be finer than their way of Educating their Diſciples; 
for to give one Inſtance ; Every Day ar Dinner, they 
always examin d them, how they had employ'd the 
Morning , upon which every one of their Scholars 
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| was oblig d to make out, that he had been huſie in 


diſcharging ſome good Office, practiſing ſome Virtue, 
or improving himſelf in ſome part of Learning; and 
if nothing of rhis appear'd, he was ſent back to his 
Buſineſs without any Dinner. Tis probable their 
Doctrine of their Belief of Tranſmigration, made em 
abſtain from eating any thing that had been alive, and 
Pithagoras ſeems to have borrow'd his Doctrine from 
'em. Sickneſs was a ſort of a Scandal among theſe 
Philoſophers, which made thoſe, who would avoid 
the Imputation, burn rhemſelves ; and thus Calanus 
ſervd himſelf in Alexander's Army. See Brachmans. 
* Philoſtratus in vit. Appolon. Lucian de Aſtrolog. Di- 
odor. Sicul. Lib. 4. cap. 1. Strabo, Lib. 15. Plutarch. 
in Alexandro. Arrian Exped. Lib. 7, &c. See Eng- 


| liſh Morery, Vol, 1. Apuleius Floridor. Lib. 1. 
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"ABAR, a City in Perſia, about eight 
and twenty Miles from Sultania to the 
Eaſt; it ſtands in the midſt of large and 
| curious Gardens. The Town, tho now 
ecay d, is of a vaſt Compaſs, but looks more like a 
Wood than a Ciry ; the Gardens afford Grapes, Cher- 
ries, and other excellent Fruir, and are remarkable 
for the fineſt Roſes in the World. Gemelli Caeri's 
Voyage round the World. | 3 

HACKETT (John) born in rhe Pariſh of St. Mar- 
tin's in the Fields, NMeſtmiuſter, in 1592. His Father 
Andrew Hackett deſcended from an Ancient Family in 
Scotland, was Senior Burgeſs of Weſtminſter, and had 
an Office in Prince Henrys Court. He was firſt ſent 
to Meſiminſter School, frem whence he was elected 
into Trinity College in Cambridge, where he was very 
remarkable for his Induſtry, Regularity, and Improve- 
ment. When Biſnop Milliams was made Lord Keep- 
er he entertain d Mr, Hackett to officiate in his Fami- 
ly. He was afterwards. Chaplain to King James I. 
and preſented ro St. Andrews. Holburn, by the Intereſt 
of the Lord Keeper Williams, where he was very E- 
minent for his Preaching, and the Care of his Pariſh. 
In 1631, the Biſhop of Lincoln gave him the Arch- 
deaconry of Bedford. Obſerving his Church of St. An- 
drews very much fallen to decay, he ſollicited ſtrong- 
ly for a Contribution to Repair it, and prevail d ſo 
far as to procure ſeveral thouſand Pounds for that 
purpoſe; but the Civil War breaking out ſoon after, 
the diſloyal Members of the long Parliament ſeiz d up- 
on the Contribution, as they did all the Money collect- 
ed for the Repair of St. Pauls, to furniſh out their Re- 


bellion againſt the King. Theſe Diſtractions growing 


higher and higher, the Houſe of Commons at Weſtmin- 
ſter, enter d upon the Debate of taking away the whole 
Government Eccleſiaſtical, by Biſhops, Deans and 
Chapters, together with all their Revenue; upon which 
ſeveral Members of that Houſe, upon whom the Infe- 
ction and Frenzy of thoſe times had made the leaſt Im- 
preiſion, mov'd that no Man's Freehold might be taken 
away in Parliament, without hearing them make their 
Defence: This Encouragement being given, Doctor 
Haclet was order d by a Committee of Biſhops and 
Divines, to prepare a Speech againſt the next Day, 
which he was to deliver in the Houſe of Commons in 
behalf of rhe Hierarchy of the Church of England, 
twas Penn'd with a great deal of Learning and ſtrength 
of Argument, and for the preſent, had ſuch an Influ- 
ence upon the Houſe, that in the Afternoon, they car- 
ry d a Vote by a conſiderable Majority, that the Church 
Revenue ſhould not be taken away; tho' not long af- 
ter, the Faction growing irreſiſtible, the Queſtion be- 
ing pur to a ſecond Vote, it paſs d in the Affirmative, 
without ſo much as allowing the Perſons concern d to 
be heard over again. Dr. Hacket was afterwards Im- 
priſon'd by the Earl of Es Party. One Sunday, 
while he was reading the Common-Prayer in his 
Church at St. Andrews, a Soldier came and clapping a 
Piſtol ro his Breaſt, commanded him to proceed no 
farther : The Doctor ſmiling, and not at all frighted 
at the Inſolency of the Man, told him, He would do 
what became a Divine, and the other might do what be- 
came a Soldier; and thus by this Inſtance of Forrirude, 
the Tumult was quicted for that time, and the Doctor 
ſuffer d to go on. Some time after he was forc d to 
retire into the Country to his Living at Cheame, where 
he continu d to Read moſt part of the Liturgy, not- 
withſtanding the Ordinance of the Rebellious Parlia- 
ment to the contrary. And here, it may not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that twas his conſtant cuſtom never 
to countenance Private Baptiſm unleſs in caſes of ne- 
.ceffiry ; as being expreſſy cuntrary to the Conſtitutions 
of our Church, and greatly derogatory ro the Dignity 
of the Sacrament to be adminiſter d in a Private Houſe, 
and not with that Solemnity that our Initiation into 
God's Church requir'd ; and therefore he very much 
commended the Lutherans for Baptizing none at Home 
put ſick Children and Baſtards. Upon the Reſtorati- 
on of King Charles the IId. he was made Biſhop of 


HAF 


Litchfield and Coventry, and expended twenty thou. 
ſand Pounds upon the Repairing, or rather Rebuilding 
his Cathedral; a great part of which Summ came ou: 
of his own Pocket, he lamented the Sacrilege commit. 
ted upon a great many poor Viearidges in his Dioceſs, 
upon which Occaſion, he us d to ſay, That as the Pa. 
piſts were much to blame to endure no Reformation in the 
Church: upon the ſcore of Intereſt, ſo, many Proteſtants 
were more to blame, who Reform'd not out of Conſcience 
but Covetouſneſs, Tho he us d to expreſs his Deſire 
Thar all the Churches of Chriſtendom might be re. 
concil'd, yer he look'd upon it as no better than an 
impracticable wiſh, as long as the Doctrines of Infa/. 
libility and Supremacy were ſo obſtinarely maintain'd 
by the Romnn-Catholicks., And as to the Diſſenters 
from the Church of England, he could not allow their 
Practices upon any pretence; but then for that Divi- 
ſion of them that allow d the Doctrine, and ſeparated 
for the diſiłe of the Diſcipline, he thought them guilty 
of Superlative Hypocriſie, and that their Contumacy 
was without Precedent; and therefore he us d to cha- 
lenge any Perſon to produce an Inſtance out of all the 
Records of Antiquity for 150 Years, where any Chri- 
ſtian withdrew from the Churches Communion, much 
leſs ſer up Schiſmarical Altars againſt their lawful Go- 
vernours, only for their Impoſition of Indifferent Mat- 
ters or Ceremonies: He was very moderate in the 
Quinquarticular Controverſie, but yet of the Anti- 
Arminian fide. To ſay ſomething farther of this wor- 
thy Prelate by way of Character; His Parts were ve- 
ry lively and penetrating ; his Judgment ſolid ; his E- 
locution eaſie and entertaining: As to his Reading, 
he was both a grear Philologer and Divine ; he was 
very ſtrict and exemplary in his Life, pleaſant and a- 
greeable in his Converſation, but would never endure 
any diverting Diſcourſe which in the leaſt tranſgreſs d 
the Rules of Sobriety, Juſtice, or Religion. His Me- 
mory was prodigious, being able to give an account 
of whar he had Read, Heard or Seen art the greateſt 
diſtances of Time. He was all along very charitable 
to the Poor, and as to Publick Benefactions, beſide 
what I have mention'd already, he left twelve 
hundred Pounds to Trinity College in Cambridge, and 
his Books worth 1 500 J. to the Univerſity Library. 
This Learned Biſhop died in 1670, being 78 Years of 
Age. His Works are ; A Century of Sermons on ſeveral 
remarkable Subjects. The Life of Archbiſhop Williams, 
| or Scrinia Reſerata, London 1693. Fol, * Biſhop 
Hacker's Life by Dr. Plume. Athen. Oxon, 
HAFEDH Ledinilah, Eighth Calif of the Fathe- 
mites in Egypt, Son of Meſtanſer Billah, who was the 
Fifth : This Cailif began his Reign in the 524 Year 
of the Hegzra, i. e. in the Year 1129 of the Incarnati- 
on, He made Ahmed-Ben-Badl his Viſier. The Juſtice 
and other Verrues of this Miniſter made him diſlik d 
by ill Men, who quickly got him aſſaſſinated; treat- 
ing his Succeſſor who imitated his Conduct with the 
ſame Barbariry. Hafedh, provok'd by theſe Murthers, 
pur Haſſan, Son of the firſt Viſier, in his Farher's Poſt, 
who being both Cruel and Covetous, chopt off the 
Heads of about forty great Lords in the Adminiſtrati- 
on. The Calif being diſpleas d with ſuch exceſſive 
Severity, engag d a Party to diſpatch the Viſier, but 
he getting notice of their deſign was too quick for em, 
and reveng d their Plot upon themlelves. This ſecond 
Execution alarm'd the Grandees of the Court to that 
degree, that they chreaten d ro depoſe the Calif, if he 
did not take care to ſecure em by bringing the Viſier 
to condign puniſhment: Theſe Menaces fore d the Ca- 
lif, at laſt, to get Haſſan poiſon d. About this time, 
Haſſan Sabah, who pretended to be of the ſame Fami- 
ly with the Fathemites, began the Dynaſty which was 
afterwards call d that of the Iſbmeelians of Peri. 
The Calif Hafedh died after twenty Years Reign, 
being fourſcore Years of Age, and was ſucceeded by 
his Son Daferbillah in the Year of rhe Hegira 544 
1. e. in 1149 after the Incarnation, * D' Herbe. 
lot. 
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HAIILAN (Bernard de Gerhard Segnior du) Hiſto- 


and deſcended of an Ancient and Noble Family. He 
ſet up for an Author betimes, Poetry being his firſt 
Production: Then he turnd Tranſlator, and after- 
wards apply d himſelf to the Writing of his Hiſtory, 
in which he ſucceeded ſo well, as to be taken notice of 
at Court, and made Hiſtorigrapher to Charles the IXth. 


In 1576 he publiſn d a Hiſtory of France, which reach- | 


es from Pharamond to the Death of Charles the VIIth. 
This was the firſt general Hiſtory of France which was 
written in the Language of that Nation. Henry the IIId 
was very well pleas d with this Performance, and gra- 
rify'd the Author very liberally : The Reaſons why 
Haillan did not carry on his Hiſtory any farther, are 
ſpecious enough : He was apprehenſive, chat if he 
had come too near the Age he liv'd in, he muſt either 
ſtifle the Truth, or provoke thoſe in Power; however 
he promis d Henry the IVth to bring the Hiſtory down 
to his Reign, but this was not perform d by him: The 
Reaſon s that put him upon't are not to Philip Co- 
mines s Advantage ; that Hiſtorian, as Haillan repre- 
ſents it, being preferr d by Lews the XIth, has omit- 


ted ſeveral remarkable Paſſages out of Flattery and 


Complaiſance to that Prince. To proceed, Haillan 
has been ſo hardy as to confute ſeveral Stories which 


have been forg'd for the Honour of the French Nation, 
particularly as to the Pucelle d Orleans, or Joan of Ark, 


He is not afraid to inſinuate, that the Gifts of Prophecy 
and Supernatural Aſſiſtance pretended to by this Maid, 
were nothing but Impoſture and Confederacy, concert- 
ed between her and Fehn Baſtard of Orleans, whoſe 
Wench ſhe is ſaid to have been, and others ſay ſhe was 
Baudricourt's Wench. Theſe Courtiers perceiving both 
the King and the Army very much diſpirited by their 
ill Succeſſes againſt the Engliſh, made ule of this trick 


to raiſe their Courage. This Liberty which Haillon 
ventur d on in ſo nice a Caſe, will not go down with 


People of narrow Minds, who cannot endure Truth 


ſhould be told. when it ſinks their Figure, and leſſens 
the Honour of their Country. To proceed, Haillan had 


a great many Criticks upon him, among the reſt the 
Sieur Sorel takes notice, That Haillan has tranſlated 
the Speeches of Paulus Emylius almoſt word for word, 
and follow'd him in a great part of hu Narrations ; tis 
true, he has inſerted many curious Remarks from other 
Memoirs; but, which is moſt liable to cenſure, he has 


begun hu Hiſtory with Invention and Romance, making | 
Pharamond call a Council of his Nobility to debate, 
Whether the Government of France ſhould be ſettled up- 


on an Ariſtocratical er Monarchical Bottom , and here 
he furniſhes all the Members of the Council-Beard with 
a Speech, and tells us of Charamond, and Quadrick, 
and ſeveral other ſuch Viſionary Fellows that never were 
in being, Haillan died at Pars in 1610, in his 67th 
Year. * La Croix du Main, Du Verdier Vauprivas. 
La Popeliniere, Sorel. Biblioth, Francoiſe. Bayle Di- 


ction. Hiſtor, 


HAKEM, Bemrillah, the third Calif of the Race 
of the Fathemites, was Son of Aziz, and Grandlon to 
Moez, who were the two firſt Califs of this Dynaſty. 


He began his Reign ar eleven Year old under the Di- | 


rection of Arghevan his Governour, in the Year of the 
Hegira 386, i. e. inthe gg6th Year of our Lord. He 
was diſturb'd by a Rebellion headed by a Perſon pre- 
tending to be the Son of Heſcham, Son of Abdalmelec, 
Son of Marvan, all three of them Califs of the Fami- 
ly of the Ommiades : But after ſeveral Difpures in the 
Field, this wretched Revolter was defeated and taken 
Priloner. Hakem order'd him to be ry'd Neck and 
Heels, and laid upon a Camel with an Ape behind 
him perperually polting his Poll with a Stone till ar 
laſt ſhe knockr his Brains our. This Calif afterwards 
grew Haughty and Extravagant even to Madneſs, 
He would needs paſs for a Deity, and got a Lift fill d 
up wrh ſixteen thoufand Peoples Names that own d 


him under this Character. Iwas generally believ d, 


chat Hakem who had curs d by Proclamation the firſt 
Califs and Companions of Mahomet, had a deſign to 


ſuppreſs Mahometaniſm , and to ſubſtitute a new 


Scheme of Religion and Law himſelf ; but his Siſter 
and the General of his Army being ſuſpected ro be in 
a Correſpondence to traverſe his Deſigns, upon which 
account they had given him a pretence to take them 


off: And therefore to preſerve” themſelves, they get 


riographer of France, was born at Bourdeaux in 1533, 
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him aſſaſſinated in the 411th Year of the Hegira. A- 
nother Inſtance of Halems Frenzy was his burning 
half the Town of Grand Caire afid giving the Soldiers 
the Plunder of rother half. This Prinee oblig d che 
Jews and Chriſtians to wear particular Marks upon 
their Cloaths to diſtinguiſh them from the Muſulmans. 
And to ſhew further how much he was govern'd by 
Freak and Caprice, he forc'd a great many of em to 
renounce their Religion, and then gave em the Liber- 
ty to profeſs it publicly. He pull d down the Church 
of rhe Reſurrettion ar Feruſalem, and then order d it 
ro be Rebuilt. After having order d the Califs, Ali's 
Predeceſſors, to be excommunicated and curs d by 
Bell, Book and Candle, as a parcel of Uſurpers, he 
revers d his Edict, and yet was ſo hardy as to forbid 
Pilgrimages to Meccha, to put down the Faſt of the 
Ramadhan and the Solemnity of the five daily Prayers; 
order d Viſits to be paid to the Temple of Thaalab in 
Arabia the Happy, according to the Principles of Ham- 
xah Ben-Abmed. This Hamzah, who ſtil'd himſelf 
Al Fadi, or the Director, allow'd Brothers and Siſters, 
Fathers and Daughters, Mothers and Sons, to inter- 
marry ; put down the weekly Holy-day of Friday, and 
the two Solemn Feſtivals call'd the Great and the 
Little, Notwithſtanding theſe exceſſive Violations of 
the Mahometan Law, Hamzah was always protected 
by the Calif Hakem, which Encouragement made his 
Sect, call'd that of the Dararians from Darar his Pre- 
deceſſor, flouriſh in Egypt, and diffuſe it (elf over all 
the Coaſt Towns in Syria, * D'Herbelot. | 

HAKEM Ben-Heſcham, the third Calif of the Om- 
miades in Spain, was Son of Heſcham and Grandſon 
of Abdalramen, who was the firſt of the Dynaity of 
the Ommiades in Andaluſia, He began his Reign ar 
the Death of Heſcham his Father, in the Year of the 
Hegira 180, i. e. in the 796th Year of the Chriſtian 
Computation, Aaron-Raſchid being then own d for the 
rightful Calif of the Muſulmans at Bagdat. This 
Prince Hakem had five thouſand Renegado's for his 
ſtanding Guard, two thouſand of which were Eu- 
nuchs. He was ſurnam'd the Happy, and had the Re- 
putation of a Governour of Prudence and Spirit. He 
had his Revenge upon the Burghers of Toledo for their 
Revolt; tis true, the manner of ir was very cruel, 
for Abdalramen his Son, having procur'd himſelf to 
be invited into the Town, and making an Entertain- 
ment for thoſe of rhe beſt Quality, he order'd all their 
'Throats to be cut as faſt as they came into the Dining- 
Room. This Severity made little Impreſſion upon 
the Town of Corduba, for they took up Arms againſt 
him not long after, but Hakem coming unexpectedly 
upon them, killd a great part of the Rebels in the 
Fight, and afterwards hung up three hundred of em 
at the Bridge Gate. The Chriſtians retook the Town 
of Barcelona from this Calif, who, by way of Repri- 
ſals, was preparing a formidable Expedition, but 
Death put an end to the Enterprize. He reign'd 2 
Years, and was ſucceeded by his Son Abdalramen II. 
who was the eldeſt of ninereen Boys and one and 
twenty Girls. D Herbelot. | 

HAKEM Ben-Haſchem, the Name of a famous Im- 
poſtor, who appear d in the Reign of Mahadi, third 


Calif of the Abaſſides. Hakem was bred a Soldier, got 
a Captain's Commiſſion, and, ar laſt, was the Head 
of a Party. He happen d to loſe an Eye by the Shot 
of an Arrow, to conceal which Misfortune, he us d 
to wear a Mask. Hakem, tho very indifferent in his 
Perſon, had the Impudence to ſer up for a God, and ir 

ſeems had Cunning enough to decoy a ſtrong Party in- 
to his Intereſt, who aſſiſted him in the taking of ſeve- 
ral Towns in Mavaralnabar. This Faction daily en- 
creaſing, the Calif Mahadi thought it adviſable to 
give Check to the Miſchief; to which purpoſe he ſent 
an Army againſt Hakem, who had now ſeveral thou- 
ſands ar his Heels: The Caliph's Army beſieg d him 
in his ſtrongeſt Fort, where he held our a great while, 
but ar laſt being brought ro Extremity, he reſolv d to 

diſpatch himſelf and all his Adherents by a very unu- 
ſual Expedient. To execute this deſperate Reſolution, 
he gave all his Men Poiſon in their Wine, and then 
threw himſelf into a great Copper full of Burnin 

Druggs, thar no part of his Corps might remain, and 


chat his Proſelyres might believe he had flown clear a- 
Rr2 way 
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way to Heaven. The Turksſ Hiſtorians are not per- 
fectly agreed about the Circumſtance of Time; ſome 
of em placing this Aecident to the 162, and others to 
the 163d Year of the Hegira. D'Herbelot, — 
HALE (Tbo.). the Inventor of the Engine for Mil- 
ling Lead: See England, Vol. Iſt. 11 0 f 
HALLAGE, The Surname of a very famous Ma- 
hometan Doctor. Tis ſaid, he did things very ſurpri- 
zing, making Summer Fruit appear ſuddenly in Win- 
ter, and Winter Fruit in Summer, and that throwing 
up his Hands in the Air, he made the Sky rain down 
Drachms or Pieces of Silver Money, with the Inſcri- 
prion of Col, Alla ahad, i. e. There 1. but one God, 
This Money he us d to call the Drachms of Omni po- 
tence. Tis ſaid that he us d to tell People what they 
did in the greateſt Privacy, and that he gave a very 
ſhrewd gueſs at their Thoughts, ſeldom miſtaking. 
| Theſe ſeeming Miracles gain d him abundance of Di- 


ſciples, inſomuch chat the Doctors of the Mahometan 


Law were very much divided in their Opinions about 
him: Some thought him more than a Man, and others 
look d upon him as no better than a Cheat. 


of which he would refreſh himſelf with no more than 
three Mouth- fulls of Bread and a little Water. Upon 
his removal from Khoraſan, he came into the Province 
of Babylon, and having made a Viſit ro Meccha, he 
ſertled ar Bagdat, where his Fame and Character be- 
ing much greater than ordinary, rhe Vifier Ahmed de- 
fir d the Caliph Mocttader that he might have him un- 
der his Guard and Obſervation, Which Requeſt was 
granted in the Year of the Hegira 309, The Viſier 
| having watch d Hallages Management, and enquir d 
into his Principles, reſolv'd to take him off, and there- 


fore got him try d before a Committe of Mahometan 


Doctors for falſe Doctrine. They charg'd him parti- 
cularly with maintaining Heterodoxy in his Writings 
relating to the Pilgrimage of Meccha: That he had ad- 
vanc'd this dangerous Propoſition, that he who had no 
opportunity of going Pilgrim ro Meccha, ought to ſer 
aſide a Room in his Houſe, to keep ir very handſom- 
ly, and not to let any Perſon come into't bur himſelf, 
where he is oblig'd to perform all the Ceremonies, 
and go over all the Devotions uſually practis d at Mec- 
cha ; and that after he had acquitted himſelf of this 
Duty, he was to invite thirty Orphans. ro his Houſe, 
to entertain em in the Room above-mention d, ro 
Cloath em, and give em ſeven Drachms of Silver a- 
piece, and when all this was done, he might conclude 
he had perform'd as meriterious a piece of Service, as 
if he had taken a Religious Journey to Meccha. Hal- 
lage being try d upon theſe Articles, own d the Indict- 
ment, and alledg d, that he had extracted the Do- 
ctrine out of the Writings of a famous Mahometan Di- 
vine; but this Excuſe being ſaid to be falſe in matter 
of Fact, he was condemn d by the Court, and exe- 
cuted at Bagdat in an infamous manner. * D' Her- 
belot, 8 5 
HALLATON, a Market Town in Gartery Hun- 
dred in Leiceſterſhire , ſixty eight Miles from Lon- 
don. | 
HALLE (Peter) Canon-Law Profeſſor in the- Uni- 
verlity of Pars, was born at Bayeux in Normandy in 
1611. Beſides his Profeſſion, he had a good Genius 
for Poetry, upon which account the Chancellor Se- 
guier got him made Poet Laurear, and Greek and 
Latin Reader in the Royal College in 1646. In 1655, 
he was made King's Profeſſor in the Canon-Law, to 
which Faculty he did great Service, by maintaining 
their old Privileges, and procuring them new ones. 
He held a Correſpondence with the Learned of the firſt 
Claſs. He died in December 1689, His Books are 
valuable in their kind, and are as follows; Inſtitutio- 
nes Canonicæ. Varii ad Fus Canonicum & Civile Tra- 
dtatus, de Conciliu, De Summi Pontificys Autoritate, De 
Regalia, De Simonia, De Uſuris, De Cenſuru, De Re- 
gularibus, De Beneficiis Ecclcſiaſticis, De Matrimonio, 
De Teſtamentis, &c. He likewiſe publiſh'd a Col- 
lection of Poems and Latin Orations in 1655, * Pinſ- 
ſon-des Riolles, Bayle Diction. Hiſtor, 
HALLELUISN; an Hebrew Expreſſion frequent- 
ly us'd in the Plalms and Jewiſh Hymns, from whence 
ii came into the Chriſtian Church; the Engliſh of it, 


This 
Hallage, as the Turk iſh Hiſtorians relate, would fre- 
quently faſt a great many Days together, at the end 


is, Praiſe. the Lord, It was firſt brought from the 

Church of Feruſa/em into the Latin Church in the 

Fopedom of Dainaſus : Afterwards, as far as Baron 
ws oblerves, Gregory the Great order d it to be fung 

not only in Eaſter-time, but all the Year round. *T;, 
{till ſung at Funerals in the Greek Church, but the 
Weſtern part of Chriſtendom leaves it out in their 
Burial Service, as not being agreeable to ſo melan- 
choly an Occaſion; for this reaſon Pope Alexander 
the IId. order d it to be omitted from Septuageſima to 
Eaſter Eve; becauſe in this time of Lent the Church 
was under the uncomfortable Recollection of the Sins 
of our Firſt Parents. Farrher, Hallelujah was not re- 
peared upon the Feaſt of Circumeiſion. When tis o. 
mitted in the Service of the Church of Rome, tis call'd 
Hallelujah Clauſum, and where the Antiphone or Re- 
ſponſes have Hallelujah at the end, In Eternum is pro- 
nounc d inſtead of it. Tis likewiſe forborn in the 
Reſponſes of the Offices of the Bleſſed Virgin, which 
are ſung in the Quire, in the time of Eaſter: Former. 
ly the Benedictine Monks omitted it only in Lent. By 
a Decree of a Council of Toledo, twas not ſung 
upon the Calends or firſt Day of January, becauſe than 
the Church us d to faſt and read the Litany, in contra- 
diction to the Heathens, whoſe Cuſtom it was to in- 
dulge themſelves in Luxury and Diverſions upon that 
Day; and for this reaſon, neither was it repeated by 
the Greeks in the Bacchanalian Week, Du Freſne ob. 
ſerves; that Hallelujah was anciently ſung in all 
Churches from Eaſter to Whitſontide, and upon the 
Sundays from the Ofaves of Epiphany to Septuageſima , 
and upon the Sundays from the Octaves of Whitſontide 
to Advent: But in.the Churches of Africk, Iſidore ob- 
ſerves, that Hallelujah was only ſung upon Sundays, 
and fifty Days after the Reſurrection of our Saviour : 
The reaſon why all Churches of the Univerſe, not- 
withſtanding the Diverſity of their Language and Of- 
fices, have always retaind this Hebrew word Hale. 
luj ah, the reaſon of this, ſays Bede, is, Thar by ſuch a 
conformity of Devotion, every Church may be put in mind 
to perſiſt in an Agreement with the reſt of Chriſtendom 
both in reſpect to Faith and Charity, and preſs forward 
to the Church Triumphant, where the Language for De- 
vot ion will be the ſame. * Belatus de Divin. Offc, 
cap. 22. Macer Hierolax. Du Freſne. Hoffman, Vid. 
Engl. Mor. Vol. J. | SN, 

HAL'TWISLE, a Market Town in Tindale Ward 
in Northumberland. It lies upon the Borders of Cum- 
berland, and is diſtant from Lendon two hundred and 
fifreen Miles. 

HAMADAN, the moſt Weſtern Town in the Pro- 
vince of Fars or Perſia, properly ſpeaking, diſtant 150 
French Leagues from Iſpahan. Some Calculations 
make it 35 degrees Latitude, and others make it 36 
and 32 Minutes. The Situation of this Town is ve- 
ry pleaſant, inſomuch that the Perſian Kings us d for- 
merly to keep their Court there in Summer, It las 
been a Town of great Trade. D Herbelot. | 

HAMID or Abdalhamid Fahiah, an eminent Wri- 
ter, who reform'd the Arabian Characters under the 
Reign of the Ommiades. However this Alphabet was 
not improv d to the Condition it ſtands in at preſent, 
till Ebn Beovab and En Moclah underrook the Buſi- 
neſs. This famous Author died in the Year of the 
Hegira 132. D' Herbelor. 

HAMPTON, a Marker Town in Crothorn Hun- 
dred in Glouceſterſhire, upon the Edge of Wiltſhire, 
Seventy ſeven Miles from London. 

HAMZ AH: Sce Hakem Bemrillah. 

HANBAL ( Ahmed En) ſurnam'd Schibani, was 
one of the Heads of the four Sects own'd for Ortho- 
dox among the Mahometans, He was born at Bagwat 
in the 54th Year of the Hegira. He had the Chara- 
cter of a very Learnd Perſon in the Mahometan Law 
and Traditions, and his Probity being no leſs remark- 
able than his Knowledge, made him very Popular 
where-ever he came. However, the Caliph Motaſſim 
had ſo little regard for him, that he ſent him to Goal, 
and had him baſtinado'd for refuſing ro own that the 
Alcoran was uncreated ; for we are to underſtand, 
that the folly of believing that Book not created, Was 
very common among the Maſulmans at that time 0 
Day; Motavakkell, Son of Motaſſim, who ſucceeded 
his elder Brother Vathek, gave Ebn Hanbal his Li- 
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berry , and preſented him with a grear 'Libetality. 
This Hoctor died in the Year of the Hegira 241, and 
jeft ſo gteat a Reputation behind him, that tis (aid, 
there was above five hundred thouſand ar his Funeral. 
7 Gr. 8 
HANS, a Swediſh Groom, born in che Pariſh of 
Briorchſtrat in the Province of Yeſtmannid. "This Fel- 
low, in 1526, form d a Deſign vaſtly above the Mean- 
nels of his Condition. His Ambition was no leſs than 
the Government of Sweden; for this purpole, he per- 
ſonated the eldeſt Son of rhe deceas d Adminiſtrator 
Stenefrure the IId, tho that young Prince died a Year 
before. To puſh him upon this Enterprize, ſome diſ- 
veel People perſwaded him, that Ka Swedes being 


ment, would rather chuſe to place him upon the 
Throne, than ſuffer any change in Religion. This 
Impoſtor was a handſom bold Perſon, ſpoke with 
great freedom and eaſe, and had a nobler Air than 
could have been expected from his Birth and Educa- 
tion. He travelFd over all the Province of Dalecarlia 
under the Name of Nils Stena; never appear d but in 
che remoteſt Places, and ſuch as had the leaſt Relati- 
on to the Court; nor did he long continue in the ſame 
Place, When he appear d abroad, he was very cau- 
tious and reſerv'd, inſumating, that Guſtavus could 
not indure the ſight of him, becauſe he made his Con- 
ſcience uneaſie, and put him in mind of the Crown 
he had uſurp'd. He addreſs d himſelf to the People 
in a very moving patherick manner, recounted the 
Services of his Father the Adminiſtrator, and had his 
Paſſions ſo much at command, that he always burſt 
out into Tears at the mention of Szeno's Name. And 
thus, by acting his part artificially, by cenſuring the 
Conduct of Guſtavus, and diſparaging him among the 
common People, he prevail d with a great number of 
them to appear for him. Bur theſe People being aſ- 
ſur'd by the Adminiſtrator's Widow that Hans was none 
of her Son, immediately diſengages, and leaves him ro 
{hift for himſelf : Upon this Diſappointment Hans 
makes his eſcape into Norway, where he was enter- 
ain d as Prince of Sweden by the Archbiſhop of Dron- 
n. In this Kingdom likewiſe he had the good for- 
tune ro perſwade a Lady of the firſt Quality there, 
Thar the Kingdom of Sweden was his Right, and that 
when he ſucceeded in this juſt claim, he would cer- 
tainly make her Daughter a Queen. The Lady, 
charm'd with the proſpect of a Crown, perſuaded her 
Lenants to take up Arms in defence of his Title, fur- 
niſh'd him with great Summs of Money to begin the 
War, and preſented him with a Gold Chain of conſi- 
derable value. Having levy d ſome Troops in this 
Kingdom, he recciv'd Orders from Frederick King of 
Denmark to depart immediately out of his Dominions; 
this Prince being threaten d with a War by Guſtavus of 
Sweden unleſs he expetl'd the Impoſtor. Hans being 
thus forc'd out of Norway, retreated to Reſtech, a free 
Imperial City in Meck/enburg upon the Baltick. Guſta- 
dus being inform'd of his Retreat, ſent ro the Magi- 
rates of that City to deliver up the Impoſtor, letting 
em know, that all their Ships in his Ports ſhould be 
ſtop d if they refus d to comply with fo reaſonable a 
Requeſt, The Magiſtrates of Roſtock being thus me- 
nac d, and having no reaſon to protect ſuch an aban- 
don d Wretch, order d him to be beheaded in 1526, 
which was the ſame Vear in which he ſet up his Pre- 
tenſions. * Vertat. Hiſtory of the Revolutions in Swe- 
den. Part 2. | | 
| HARDING (Thomas) born at Beconton in Devon- 
fire in the XVIth Century, was firſt ſent ro Minehe- 
er School, and from thence remov'd ro New College, 
where he was elected Fellow. He had the Reputati- 
on of a good Linguiſt, and by the Countenance of 
King Henry rhe VIIIch, was made Hebrew Profeſſor 
of the Univerſity. In the Reign of Edward the Vith, 
© comply'd with the Alterations in Religion, and ap- 
Fear d forward enough in the Reformation; but upon 
ucen Mary's acceſſion to the Crown, he fac'd about, 
20k the Degree of Doctor of Divinity, and was made 
Trealurer of the Church of Salisbury. When Qucen 
/:;abeth mounted the Throne, Dr. Harding made a 
and, and was depriv'd of his Treaſurer's. Place; not 
ong after he enge the Kingdom, and ſettled at 
aine in Brabant, where he undertook the Contro- 


verſie, and was a 26alous Chainpi 
nion. He muſt be allow'd to be a 


pe his Commu- 
10 ! Man of conſidera- 
ble Parts and Learning. He died at Lonvaine in 1 572; 
being about 60 Years of Age. His Works are; An 


- 


Anſwer to Mr. Jewel Challenge. A Rinder to Mr. 


Jewel Reply. Another Rejoynder to Mr. Jewels Rep 
2540 the Sacrifice of the Ma. | Cation * 
bol, call d, An Apology for the Church of England. 


Detection f Errors, &c. in Mr. Jewel Book, call d, 


The Defence of the Apology, &©c, Athen. Oxon. 
HARLOW, a Market Town in Harlom Hundred 
in Eſſex, twenty two Miles from London, | 
HARRINGTON (James, Eſq;) was born at Up- 


| 7 on in Northamptonſhire in 16 II , ſtudy d for ſome time 
incens d againſt Guſtavus, and weary of his Govern- 


in Oxford, afterwards travell d into France, Germany, 
and 1taly, and was for ſome Years Groom of the Bed- 
Chamber to the Elector Palatine, When the Rebelli- 
on broke out he ſided with the Parliamentarians. In 
1646, he went as Volunteer with the Commiſſioners 
appointed by the Parliament, to treat with the King 
at Newcaſtle, and bring him nearer to London; and 
when his Majeſty was convey'd to Holmeby, and had 
many of his old Servants diſmiſs d, Mr. Harrington 
was admitted Groom of the Bed- Chamber: This 
place giving him an opportunity of the King's Con- 
verſation, he found his Majeſty had been ſcandalouſly 
miſ-repreſented, both as to his Sence, Religion, and 
Behaviour. This Diſcovery made Mr. Harringten 
have a great Eſteem for his Majeſty, and vindicate 
him upon all occaſions : However after the Murther 
of the King, he proſecuted his old Notions, and en- 
deavour d to make em practicable ; and his Fancy al- 
ways enclining to the Preference of a Common-wealth 
above other Governments : He beat our his Scheme 
further, and try d to make it current. He call'd his 
Model, The Rota, by virtue of which, the third part 
of the Senate, or Houſe, ſhould Rote or turn out by 
Ballot every third Year ; ſo chat every ninth Year, 
the ſaid Senate would be wholly alter d. No Magi- 
ſtrate was to continue above three Years, and all to be 
choſen by Ballot. To carry on this Project, there 
was a Club or Committe ſettled at London, Major 
Mildman and H. Nevil being two of the Company: 
This Democrarical Junto held till February 1659, a- 
bout which time, the ſecluded Members being reſtor'd 
by General Monk, the Rota-men diſpers d. After the 
King's Reſtoration, Mr. Harringten being look d upon 
as a dangerous Perſon, was. committed to the Tower: 
Upon his being enlarg d he travell'd into Italy, where, 
endeavouring to recommend his Singulatities, he met 
with no Encouragement, and, to ſpeak ſoftly, made 
but a very ſlender Figure in the Polzricks. He died in 
Weſtminſter in 1677. I ſhall mention bur ſome of his 
Works, (viz.) The Common-wealth of Oceana. The 
uſe and manner of the Ballot, Political Diſcourſes tend- 
ing to the Introduction of a free and equal Common- 
wealth in England. The Rota, or the Model of a Free 
State or Common-wealth, &c. Athen. Oxon, 
HARRIES, one of the tern Iſlands of Scotland. 
Ir lies on the South of Lew, and ſtretches our eighteen 
Miles in Length from Huſhi-neſs, on the Weſt Sea, to 
Loch- Seafort on the Eaſt. The Soil is almoſt the ſame 
with that of Lewis, and produces the ſame ſorts of 
Grain, bur with a richer Increaſe, This Ifland has a 
lage Forreſt well ſtock d with Deer, where no Body 
is allow'd to Hunt without a Licence. The Iſland 
produces Hawks, Eagles, Pheaſants, Swans, Pigeons, 
Plover, Sc. There are no Venemous Creatures here. 


The Inhabitants are generally of a good Complexion, 


3 and live, ſome of em, to a great Age. 
They are of a very frank, good-natur'd Diſpoſition, 
and emertain Strangers with ſuch Generoſity, that 
there's no occaſion for publick Inns, there being bur 
one of this kind in the whole Iſland, and that bur late- 
ly fer up: Bur the late Scatcity of Proviſions has forc'd 
em to make Orders againſt ſuch general Hoſpitality, 
and to entertain none bur poor Natives, and Objects 
of Charity.“ Mr. Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern 
Iſlands, &c. 

HARSNET (Samuel) was born at Colcheſter in Eſ- 


es, in the XVIth Century. He was admitted in Pem- 


broke-Hall in Cambridge, where he was both Fellow 
and Maſter. Being a Perſon very conſiderable for 
Parts and Learning, he was promoted to the See of 

Chicheſter, 
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Chicheſter, from thence to Norwich, and at laſt, tran- 


"flared ro the Archbiſhoprick of Jork, and made one of 
"the Privy Council to King James the Iſt. Being an 


Anti- Calvinian he appear d ſomewhat vigorous againſt 


Biſnop Davenant at the Council- Board, for preaching 


upon ſome Points of Prædeſtination, contrary, as Was 


ſuppos d, to a Declaration ſet forth by King Charles 
the Iſt, Archbiſhop Haxſuet died in 1631, and was 


buryd in pwr 0555 in Eſſex, where he built and en- 
dow'd a good Grammar School. He likewiſe gave 
his Library to the Corporation of Colcheſter, for the 
Benefit of the Clergy in that Town, and the Neigh- 
bourhood. Fullers Church Hiſtory and Worthies. 
HASSAN, Eldeſt Son of Ali and Grandſon, to Ma- 
homet by his Mother, was upon, the Death of his Fa- 
ther, own'd for Caliph only in Arabia and the Babylo- 
nian Diſtrict or Chaldea: For Moavia, who had ſeiz d 
Syria and Egypt, being proclaim d Caliph before Ali 
was ſlain; refus'd ro own Haſſan, becauſe he had a 
Hand, as this Moavia pretended, ' in the Death of Orh- 
man, Haſſan inherited more of his Father's Piety 
than his Courage, was of a very Pacifick Temper, and 
a great Bigot in his Religion ; inſomuch, that nor be- 
lieving himſelf ſtrong enough ro deal with Moavia; 
and beſides, haying a ſtrange averſion for the effuſion 
of Mahometan Blood, and being likewiſe almoſt de- 
ſerred by ſome of his Subjects, he came to Articles 
he Clliphare ro him. Haſ- 
an, after this Reſignation, had a plentiful Fortune 
allow'd him by Moavia, amounting to near two Mil- 
lions of Livres per Annum, the greateſt part of which 
he ſpent in Charity to the Poor. He died at Medina in 
the 49th Year of the Hegira. "Twas generally be- 
liev'd, his Lady being brib'd by Moavza, diſparch'd 
him with a Doſe of Poiſon. * D'Herbelot, 
 HAVANT, a Market Town in Beſmere Hundred in 


Hantſhire; it lies upon the Borders of Suſſex, and is 


fifty four Miles from London. | | 

HAWKSHEAD, a Market Town in Lonſdale 
Hundred, in rhe North part of Lancaſhire, two hun- 
dred and rwo Miles from London. | 

HEAN, a conſiderable Town in Tongurn about 
cighry Miles from the Sea: Ir ſtands on the Eaſt fide 
of the River Domell. The Town conſiſts of about 
two thouſand Houſes, but the Inhabitants are moftly 
poor People, and Soldiers who keep Garriſon here. 
Indeed the Men are the only Defence; for the Place 
has neither Walls, Fort, nor great Guns. One of the 
Streets belongs to the Chineſe Merchants, who grow- 
ing too numerous for the Natives, were prohibited to 
ſertle at Cachae, the Capital City. Dampier, Vol. 2. 
Part 1. 

HEBRIDES, or the Weſtern Iſles, ſo call'd from 
their Weſterly Situation with reſpect ro Scotland; 
they lie between Ireland and that Kingdom, and are 
ſuppos d to be upward of three hundred. They belong 
to the Crown of Scetland, but rhe Inhabitants ſpeak 
the Iriſh Language, aud like the Highlanders, retain 
the Cuſtoms of the Ancient Scots. They were all pur- 
chas d of the King of Norway by the Scots. The mot 
conſiderable Family in theſe Iſlands is that of the Mac 
Conells, deſcended from Donald, who, in the Reign of 
games the IIId, aſſumed the Title of King of the 
Iſtes, and haraſs'd Scotland with all the Outrage and 
Barbarity imaginable ; for which his Son Fohn was 
outlaw'd, and forfeited his Eſtate ; ſome part of it, 
which lay in Cantire, was granted him back by the 
King. And here it may nor be improper to give the 
Reader a ſhort Account of ſome of the Ancient and 
Modern Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands: 
To begin, Every Heir, or Chief of a Tribe, was 
oblig'd in Honour to give a publick proof of his Cou- 
rage before he was own'd Governour and Captain Ge- 
neral of his Clan, who, upon ſuch ſatisfaction, ſub- 
mitted to his Orders without reſerve: This Chief 
was uſually attended with a Retinue of young Men 
of Quality, whoſe Valour being yer untry'd, made 
em ambirious of an Opportunity to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves. "Twas cuſtomary for the Commander in chief 
to march em upon ſome deſperate Artempr, and draw 
em down upon ſome Neighbour or other againſt whom 
they had a Quarrel ; and here they were oblig'd ro 
drive the Country, and bring off all the Cattle or Pa- 
rith in the Fnterprize. After ſuch an Exploit as this, 


the Character and Aurhority of the youn Chi 
ſufficiently eſtabliſh'd. "THis Guſtor being ee 
e Was not counted Robbery, howeyer it y 

all'n into diſuſe for about ſixty Years. The young 
Gentlemen who attended the Chief at Home and 4. 
broad, were well practis d in managing the Sword 
and Target, in Wreſtling, Swimming, Leaping, Danc- 
ing, Shooting with Bows and Arrows, and were good 
Seamen.” When theſe Chiefs enter d firſt upon their 


Government, the principal Druid, or Orator, usd to 


harangue upon the Pedegree, Valour, and. Bounty of 
the, Family, to incite the young Governour to ac u 

to the honourable Character of his Anceſtors. Eve 

Chief had his Eſquire or Armour-Bearer, whoſe Bufi. 
neſs was always to attend his Maſter Day and Night 
to prevent any Surprize or Foul-play. This Man was 
call d Geloglach, and had double Commons provided 
him every Meal, being generally a Perſon df an ex- 
traordinary Bulk. Before they charg'd the Enemy 
the chief Druid us d to plant himſelf upon an Emi. 
nence, and make a Speech to the Army, endeavouring 
to raiſe their Courage from the uſual Topicks upon | 
ſuch an Occaſion; at the end of this Speech, they us d 


to give a general Shout, and fall on. Their Method 


of engaging in a Solemn Friendſhip, and ratifying a 


| League, was by drinking a little of each other's Blood, 


commonly drawn out of the Little Finger. And if 
any Perſon happen d to break his Faith after ſuch a a 
Sacred Security as this, no Body of any Character and 
Reputation would keep him company. Tis cuſtoma- 
ry, in theſe Iſlands, when a Tenant dies, for the Lord 
to have the choice of all the Horſes that belong to the 
Deceas d. They preſerve the Boundaries of their E. 
ſtares, and prevent all Diſputes upon this account, by 
laying a Quantity of Aſhes of burnt Wood in the 
Ground, and marking it with great Stones. The O- 
rators, in their Language, call'd Is-Dane, were much 
valu'd both in theſe Iſlands and in the Continent : 
They were rangd among the Nobility and Chiefs of 
Families at Entertainments, and their Houſes were a 
ſort of Sanctuaries. After the Druids were extinct 
theſe Orators ſucceeded em in part of their Buſineſs, 
which was to preſerve the Genealogy of Familics, by 
repeating it at the Succeſſion of every Chief, and to 
make Panegyricks at Marriages and Births. Theſe 
Men had a great Aſcendant over Perſons of the firſt 
Qualiry, bur within the forty Years laſt paſt, theirFi- 

e and Privileges are ſomewhar leſſen . 

Some of theſe Iſlanders have a Cuſtom of carrying 
Fire round about Women before they are Church d. 
Tis likewiſe us d in the ſame manner about Children 
till they are Chriſten d. The Deſign of it is, to guard 
the Mother and the Child from the Inſults of Evil Spi- 
rits: But now this Superſtition is practis d only by 
ſome old Mid wives. 

To proceed with a word or two concerning their 
Courts of Juſtice ; at the firſt Plantation of theſe Iſles, 
the Poliry and Adminiſtration was manag d by the 
ſingle Authority of the Heads of Tribes, call'd in the 
Iriſh, Thiarna, which ſignifies Lord or Chief. The 
Meaſures of Juſtice being nothing more than the Will 
and Orders of theſe great Men. And when the Iſlands 
grew Populous, they erected Courts call'd Mode; 
{omewhar like the Engliſy Courts-Baron. The Pro- 
prietor or Lord has the nomination of the Perſons con- 
ſtituting this Court, of which, himſelf or his Steward 
is the Preſident, There are no Lawyers to ſollicit or 
plead either for Plantiff or Defendant ; the Parties 
conteſting, whether Men or Women, being always of 
Counſel tor themſelves: Neither is the Suit long de- 
pending; for, provided the Witneſſes are preſent, the 
Controverſie is quickly ended. And to make the Bu- 
ſineſs ſtill more eaſie, the Court always gives a pe- 
remptory Order for the immediate Satisfaction; and 
if the Party againſt whom judgment is given, prove 
Stubborn, the other has power to Diſtrain, and to Eine 
him twenty Pound Scotch for his Incompliance. The 
Heads of the Clans had their Offenſive and Defenſive 
Leagues, call'd Bonds of Mandrate, which were al- 
ways made With an Article of Reſervation to continue 
firm in their Allegiance to their Sovereign. When the 
Landlord lets a Farm to his Tenant, he gives him 2 
Stick of Wood and a Straw in his Hand, which 
is lock d upon for as good a Contract as if 1 

a 
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had fignd a Leaſe with all the Formalities imagi- 
nable. e ee 
As to Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, every Pariſh in the 


| Weſtern Iſles has a Conſiſtory or Kirk-Seſſion, where the 


Miniſter preſides, who with ſeveral Lay-men, call'd 
Elders, makes the Bench. This Conſiſtory takes cog- 


nizance of Scandals and Immoraliry ; and cenſures | 


diſorderly Perſons with thar ſtrictneſs, as, to make 
thoſe ſuſpected of Adultery or Fornication to purge 
themſelves by an Oarh : Theſe Cenſurers bind with- 
our Appeal or Revocation within the Bounds of each 
reſpective Pariſh. 

Some People, in ſeveral of theſe Iſlands, have a 
ſtrange Faculty of predicting Marriages, Deaths, the 
coming of Strangers, and ſeveral other remarkable 
Accidents, by what they call, he Second Sight. This 
extraordinary Talent, makes em ſee an Object invi- 
ſible to other People, without any Preparations us d to 
that purpoſe. The Viſion, or Apparition, makes ſuch 
a ſtrong Impreſſion, that they neither ſee, nor think 
of any thing elſe, as long as it continues. At the ſight 
of the Apparition, the Eye-lids of the Perſon are erect- 
ed, and the Eyes continues ſtaring till the Object diſ- 
appears. This Circumſtance was ſeveral times ob- 
ſery'd by Mr. Martin, and others in his Company. 


This Faculty of the Second Sight is not ty d to a Fami- 


ly, as ſome imagine, neither is it acquird by any 
previous Contract, nor communicable by one Perſon 
to another. The Seer (as they call him) knows no- 
thing of the Object or Phantome betore ir appears, 
nor can conjecture any thing of the Place where, or 
Time when. The true way of judging as to the Time, 
and Signification of ſuch an Apparition, is to be col- 
lected by Obſervation. For the purpoſe; if the Phan- 
tome is ſeen early in the Morning, which is not fre- 


quent, then the thing predicted will come to pals in a 


few Hours: If at Noon, the Event is commonly made 


good that Day: If in the Evening, probably that 
Night; and the later it appears in the Night, the 


more remote it is from coming to paſs; which di- 
ſtance of Time is prolong'd into Weeks, Months, or 
Years, in proportion to the Night's being ſpent at the 
fight of the Apparition. When a Shroud is perceiv d 
about any Perſon it is a certain Prognoſtick of Death; 
the Time when, is collected from the placing of it a- 
bout the Perſon; for, if it does not reach above the 


Middle, Death is not ro be expected for the ſpace of 


a Year, and perhaps ſome Months longer; but when 
the Shrond comes higher, and appears near the Face, 
the Perſon dies within a few Days, if not Hours, as 


is frequently confirm'd by Experience. The Seers 


are generally illiterate well-meaning People, and al- 
together void of Defign ; neither is it in their Power 
to advance their Intereſt or Reputation by that Facul- 
ty: And as to the Truth of theſe extraordinary Appa- 
ritions and Productions, they are ſo common, and ſo 
well atteſted, that a Man cannot well diſ-believe em 
without ſhaking the Credit of Hiſtory, and calling the 
certainty of his Senſes into Queſtion. | 
To proceed to the Product of theſe Iſlands; th 
Soil, in many Places is proper for Wheat and other 
Grain, and affords good Paſturage, as is evident from 
their great Numbers of Cattle: And were the Natives 
better inftructed in the Improvements of Husbandry, 
they might be furniſh'd with as great plenty of all 
things for the Support of Mankind as moſt other Coun- 
tries. The generality of the Bays afford all forts of 
Shell-Fiſh in great plenty, as Oyſters, Clams, Muſcles, 
Cockles, Lobſters, Ec. There are likewiſe Whales 
of ſeveral kinds; and the Rivers, and Freſh Water 
are ſtock d with abundance of Salmon, and other 
Fiſh. The Inhabiranrs of all theſe Iſles are compured 
at about forty thouſand, and are moſtly of the Re- 
form d Religion, * Cambden Britan. Mr. Martin's 
Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands, &c. 
HEDEMORA „a City in Dalecarlia in Sweden, 
anding on the River Dalecarlen near the Confines of 
Meſtmania, and ſixty Miles North-weſt from Up/al. 
HEIGHMORE (Nathanael) Son of Nat. Heigh- 
more Rector of Cundelpurſs in Dorſetſhire, was born at 
Fordingbridge in Hantſhire ; ſtudy d in Oxford and 
commencd Doctor of Phyſick there. He died in 1684, 
and was very Eminent both for his Practice and Wri- 


Anatomica, De Hyſterica Paſſione & AﬀeRtione 
condraica, Theſes dug. The — of — ab 0 
A Diſcourſe of the Cure of Wounds by Sympathy, print- 
ed with rhe Tract laſt mention d. De Hiſterica & Hy- 
pocondraica Paſſione Reſponſio Epiſtolars ad Doctorem 
Wills, &c. * Athen. Oxon, | : 

HEILSBERG, the Capital of the Biſhoprick of 
Varmia in Royal Pruſſia. It is the Reſidence of the Bi- 
— of Varmia, who is a Temporal Prince, and is 
well fortify'd with a Wall, Caſtle, Sc. Connors 
Hiſt of Poland, &c. | Adee n 

HELL. TInferi, ſo the Pagans call'd Hell. "Twas 
look d upon as a Fiction by Lucretins, Lucian, and rhe 
Epicurean Sect, Seneca and Tully likewiſe ſeem'd to 
believe little of ir : Bur ſeveral of rhe Heathen, of as 
good: Sence as theſe laſt mention'd, were of another 
Opinion ; for nor only the Poets, but likewiſe ſome 
conſiderable Philoſophers believ'd' a future State, and 
that there was Puniſhments as well as Rewards in it. 
Of this Opinion, to give ſome Inſtances, were Plato, 
Plotinus, and the Storcks, That they had likewiſe a 
Notion of Hell- fire, appears by their Rivers Phlegeton, 
and Pyriphlegeton, They alſo appear d to have ſome 
hint of Scripture Deſcription of its Darkneſs; chus in 
Virgil, ix s calld, 


Loca Node ſilentia late. 


Further, Plato mentions the Bottomleſs Pit in t. Triſ- 
megiſtus in Apuleius Repreſents it as rhe Dungeon in a 
Priſon, and ſo does Socrates in Plato's Gorgias, Plato, 
in the 1oth Book of his Republick, adds the other 
Scripture Circumſtance, of Weeping and Gnaſhing of 
Teeth, Virgil makes the Puniſhments extreme in their 
Quality, and eternal in their Duration, in which he 
does no more than follow Plato's Opinion. Theſe Pa- 
gan Repreſentations, tho fabulous in ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances, are, in the main, agreeable to Revelation, 
from whence, in the Opinion of ſeveral of the Fathers, 
they were firſt inſtructed in this Doctrine; which made 
Fuſtin Martyr affirm, that Moſes was older than any 
of the Greek Writers, and whatever we meet with con- 
cerning the Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, 
either in the Heathen Poets or Hiſtorians, was, in a 
great meaſure, borrow'd from rhe Prophers. And from 
hence it is, that we find ſome Strictures and Images of 
Truth among their Errors and Mythology: For this 
Point the Reader may conſult Pfanner, who diſcourſes 
handſomely upon t. As for cke Place of Hell, both the 
Ancients and Moderns are at a loſs. The old Remans 
believ'd the Avenues and Paſſage into Hell, to be in a 
Mountain of the Hirpins in Apuleia, where, for this 
reaſon they offer d an Anniverſary Sacrifice to Dis or 
Pluto, Here was that famous Peſtilential Cave which 
kill'd thoſe that came to it with its Exhalations, as 
Pliny informs us, Lib. 2. cap. 3. And for this reaſon, 
the neighbouring People us d to prefer the Night to the 
Day, or ſer it foremoſt in their Accounts; and to wor- 
ſhip the Moon that governs in Night and Darkneſs, 
— the Sun that rules the Day. To this we may 
add, That many of the Ancient Heathens did not be- 
lieve the Souls of Perſons not bury d, nor thoſe who 
had laid violent Hands upon rhemſelves to be admit- 
ted into Hades or Hell; and therefore your Necroman- 
tick Conjurers did nor pretend to call up the Spirits of 
thoſe that were convey d to Hades, but only of ſuch 
who had come to an untimely Death, and diſparch d 
themſelves; for theſe, they thought, were eaſier to 
come at, being neither ſo remote, nor ſo unalterably 
confin d, as thoſe that were ſent to Hades. And here 
we may obſerve further, that the ancient Pagans us d 
ro ſay, thoſe were gone to Hell, chat were upon their 
Travels much longer than Expectation ; and thus we 
are to underſtand Ulyſſes his Journey to Hell in Ho- 
mer, and Eneas's in Virgil, * Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
Lib. 2. Tuſc. Queſt. Lib. 1. Senec. Conſol. ad Marti- 
am, Cap. 19. Pindar. Ode 3. Epod. 3. Plato de Rep. 
I. 3. Princip. de Legibus, Lib. 9. ſub fin. Lib. 10. G 
alib, Plotin. /Ennead. 3. Saluſt in Bell. Catil, Plu- 
tarch. Lactant. Lib. J. Cap. 11, &c. Virgil. En. Lib. 6. 
Plato de Legibus, L. 10. Pfanner Theol. Gentil. Pur. 
C. Section 5. & cap. 27. Sect. 5, &c. Artemidorus, 
Lib. 2. c. 60, Meurſim Com, ad Lycophron, &c. 
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* -HELMSTADT, a City in che Dutchy of Brun- 
ſwick, built by Charles the Great, in the Year 782. 
The Univerſity founded by Duke Fulius is endow'd 
with large Privileges, particularly the Rector of it, 
has always, by. vertue of his Office, the Title and 
Dignity of a Count Palatine. A Syſtem f Geo- 
graphy, cc. See Engl. Morery, Vol. 1. | 
- HELSEMBERG; a Town in Gethland, fortify'd 
with an. impregnable Caſtle ; it ſtands on the Shoar of 
the Sound, twenty Miles North-weſt from Lund, over- 
againſt E(ſeneur, and is the other Key to the Paſſage 
of the Sound. In the Caſtle, there's a very high ſquare 
Tower which ferves for a Direction for Sailors. There 
are two Fairs held here, in which great quantities of 
Commodities are vended. This 'Fown was granted 
to the Swedes at/ the Treaty of Reſchild in 1658; Re- 
taken by thꝭ Danes in 1676, but reſtor d the next Year. 
A new Syſtem Geography, &c. eee 
HEMINGFORD (Halter de) a Regular Canon 
of Gisboraugb Abbey near Cleveland in Vork ſhire, liv d 
in the XIVeh Century in the Reign of King Edward 
the IIId. He had a ſtrong Genius for Learning, which 
by his Induftry was improv d to a great degree. Hiſto- 
ry was his particular Inclination; and upon this Sub- 
ject it was that he made himſelf an Author. He takes 
his Riſe from the Norman Conqueſt, and holds on to 
King Edward the IId. i. e. from the Year of our Lord 
1066 to 1308. The Work is written with great Care 
and Exactneſs, and in a Stile good enough conſidering 
the 'Time.' '*-Hiftorie Anglicane Scriptores quinque, 
.publit'd by Dr. Gale. | 7 
HENRIETILA-MARIA, of the Houſe of France, 
Oueen of England, Daughter of King Henry the IVth. 
and of Mary de Medicu, was born on the 26th of No- 
vcmber in 1609, and marry d to Charles the Iſt. King 
of Great Briztain in 1625. Soon after the Rebellion 
broke out in England the Queen embark d for Hol- 
land, where; after having procur d a Supply of Artil- 
lery and Ammunition, ſhe ſet Sail for England, and 
landed at Burlington- Bay. She was a Princeſs of great 
Spirit, had a ſhare all along in the King's Misfortunes, 
and did her utmoſt to diſengage him; and had his 
Majoſty acted by her Advice, and not encouragd the 
Rebels, and given em time by Conceſſions and Over- 
tures. of Accommodation, he had, in all likely hood, 
put a ſucceſstul period to the Civil War. This Queen, 
after having had the Satisfaction of ſeeing the Reſtau- 
ration of her Son, King Charles rhe IId. and living for 
ſome time at Somerſer-Houſe, rerurn d to France, and 
died ſuddenly at her Palace at Colombes, two Leagues 
from Paris, upon the 1oth of September 1669. This 
Qucen had three Sons and three Daughters by King 
Charles the Iſt. * See Charles the Iſt. Life of Henri- 
etta-Maria, &c. - SF e | gf 
 - HENRIETTA-ANN, a Princeſs of England, Dut- 
cheſs of Orleans, &c. was youngeſt Daughter to Charles 
the Iſt, King of Great Brittain, and Henrietta-Maria 
of France. She was born at Exeter upon the 16th of 
June 1644; and during the Misfortunes of the Royal 
Family, was bred under the Queen-Mother in France. 
Upon the 3 1f of March in 1661, ſhe was marry d to 
Philip of France, Duke of Orleans, &c. the King's on- 


ly Brother. This Princeſs took a Voyage into Eng- 


land, and upon her return, died at St. Cloud, Fune 
zoth. 1670. | 

HENRICIANS ; ſo ſeveral of the Reman-Catholick 
Writers call thoſe, who adher'd to the Emperors Hen- 
ry the IVth. and Henry the Vth. Twas one of their 
principal Errors, as Macer in his Hiere-Lexicon ob- 
lerves, that they maintain d, that our Saviour granted 
no Power to the Pope upon the Emperors in thoſe 
words which he ſpake to St. Peter, Feed my Sheep: Du 
Freſue takes notice, that part of this Hereſie conſiſted 
in the Emperor's or Temporal Princes giving Inveſti- 
ture to Biſhopricks and Churches; for which it ſeems, 
they us d to take Money, which made it Simony. 
* Foffiman. | | Th 

HENRV the IId. of England, being a Prince of 
an Enterprizing Spirit, projected the Conqueſt of Ire- 
land, to which, as ſome learn d Men affirm, he had 
fair pretences; for beſides the Conqueſts which the 
_ Kings, Arthur and Edgar, had formerly made there, 
tis laid that it was with leave of the Britiſh King 
Urrguntiis, and under Stipulations of Tribute, chat 


the 1r;/h were firſt permitted to ſettle in that Kingdom. 
'Tis alledg'd further, that the firſt Inhabitants of Ire. 
land were Britains; and thoſe People which the Li 
Hiſtorians call F:ir-Bolg and Tuah de Danan, were no 
other than the Belge and Danmonii, Ancient Inhabi- 
rants of England; to which may be added, that Bayon 
from whence the Iriſp 1 to come, was part of 
the King's Dominions: But let this be as it will, the 
King is ſuppos d to have juſt grounds of War againſt 
the Iriſh becauſe of the Piracies and Outrages they 
daily committed againſt his Subjects, and the barba- 
rous Cruelties they treated the Engliſh with when they 
fell into their Hands, ag 'em no better than Slaves 
at Argiers ; which made ſome of the Iriſh confeſs af. 
terwards, that twas juſt their Country ſhould fall to 
the ſhare of that Nation they had ſo inhumanly us d: 
The King therefore being reſolv'd upon the Expediti- 
on, for the Reaſons above-mention'd, thought ir proper, 
as the Times then ſtood, to get the Countenance of 
rhe See of Rome, which was accordingly effected. 
Adrian the IVth, an Engliſhman, being then Pope, 
furniſhing him with a Bull for the Conqueſt of the 
Country, I ſhall give the Reader part of it : 


Adrian the Biſhop, Servant of the Servants of God, to 
hi moſt dear Son in Chriſt, the Noble King of England, 
ſends Greeting and Apoſtolical Benediftion : Tour Mag- 
nificence has * very careful and ſtudious how you might 
enlarge the Church of God here on Earth, and encreaſe 
the Number of his Saints and Elect in Heaven; in that 


| as a good Catholick, King you have and do, by all means 


labour and travail to enlarge God's Church by teaching 
the you People the True and Chriſtian Religion, and 
in aboliſhing and rooting up the Weeds of Sin and Wick. 
edneſs,--—= You have advertisd and fignify'd unto us, 
that you will enter into the Land and Realm of Ireland, 
to the end to bring 'em to Obedience unto Law, and un- 
der your Suljection, and to root out from among them 
their foul Sins and Wickedneſſes ; as alſo to yield and 
pay yearly out of every Houſe, a yearly Penſion of one 
Penny to St. Peter; and beſides alſo, will defend and 
keep the Rights of thoſe Churches whole and inviolate : 
Me therefore well allowing and favouring this your God- 
ly Diſpoſition and Commendable Affection, do accept, ra- 
tifie and aſſent unto thy your Petition, and do grant, 
that you do enter to poſſeſs that Land, and there to exe- 
cute according to your Wiſdom, whatſoever ſhall be for 
the Honour of God and the Safety of the Realm: And 
further alſo, we do ſtritly charge and require, that al 
the People of that Land, do with all Humility, Dutiful- 
neſs and Honour, receive and achnowledge you as their 
Leige Lord and Sovereign, reſerving and excepting the 
Right of Holy Church to be inviolably preſerv d, a al- 
ſo, the yearly Penſion of Peter Pence out of every Houſe, 
which we require to be truly anſwer d to St. Peter, and 
to the Church of Rome, &c. 


This Bull was confirm'd by another of Pope Alexan- 
der the IIId. which runs much in rhe ſame manner. 
Bur waving this inſignificant Claim from the Court of 
Rome, the Right of the Crown of England to the 
Kingdom of Ireland ſtands upon the following 
Grounds: The 1ft. that of Deſcent from Eva, Daugh- 
ter of Dermond Mac-Morough, who was actually King 


of Lemſter, and whoſe Anceſtors were Monarchs of 


Ireland. The Second Title is by Conqueſt in a juſt 
War, as Hiſtorians report it. The 3d is founded up- 
on the many Solemn Oaths, Compacts, and Submiſ- 
ſions of the Princes, Nobility, Gentry, and People of 
Ireland: The 4th ſtands upon ſeveral Statutes and 
Acts of Recognition; and the laſt is Preſciption for a- 
bove five hundred Years. 

In the Year 1175, King Henry and his Eldeſt Son, 
King Henry were met at Tork, Auguſt 10, by Nilliam 
King of Scotland, and David his Brother, with almoſt 
all the Scorch Biſhops, Earls, Barons, Knights, and 
ſuch as held by Military Tenure ; the Buſineſs of this 
great Mceting was to. renew the Peace, the King of 
Scors had made with the King of England when he 
was his Priſoner at Falais in Normandy ; by the Articles 
of which Agreement, 

1ſt. The King of Scotland and David his Brother did 
Homage to King Henry for all their Dominions 11 


Scotland, and elſewhere, and ſwore Allegiance 5 
calty 
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Fealty to him againſt all Men; which they did like- 
wiſe to Henry his Son, ſaving their Allegiance and Feal- 
ty to his Farther. | 
2aly. In like manner, Richard Bilhop of St. Andrews, 
Jocelin Biſhop of Glaſcoe, Richard Biſhop of Dunkeld, 
Chriſtian Bulhop of Galway, Andrew Biſhop of Cathnes, 
Simon de Thoum Biſhop of Murray ; the Abbor of Kel- 
ſo, Lawrence Abbot of Melreſs, the Abbot of Newborele, 
and all the Scottzsfþ Abbots, at the command of the 
King of Scotland, ſwore Allegiance and Fealty to both 
the Kings of England and their Heirs for ever. 
Zah. The ſame Biſhops, &c. ſware, that if the King 
of Scotland did not keep to his Agreement with the 
King of England, they would put him and his 
Kingdom under an Interdict. They alſo ſware the 
would continue the ſame Subjection ro the Church of 
England as was paid by their Predeceſſors, or ſuch Sub- 
jection as was due to it. 
4thly. In like manner the Earls and Barons, by the 
King of Scotland's Command, did Homage, and ſwore 
Allegiance and Fealty to King Henry and his Son a- 
gainſt all Men; one part of the Oath running thus, 
Thar if the King of Scotland ſhould recede from the 
Agreement, they would aſſiſt the King of England a- 
gainſt him, till he made Satisfaction. 


The Articles of this Agreement were read before 


the whole Meeting, and ſeal'd with the Seals of Mi- 
liam King of Scots, and David his Brother: And for 
farther Security, King Henry had the Caſtles of Rox- 
brugh, Berwick, Gedwurth, Edenburgh, and Sterling put 
into his Hands, which were to be maintain d at the 
charge of the King of Scotland. | 
The next Year in 1176, there was a great Council 
held at Northampton, at which King Henry and his Son 
King Henry, with the grear Men of the Kingdom, 
both Clergy and Laity, were met by William King of 
Scotland, with the Scorch Biſhops and Abbors above- 
mention d. Ar this Meeting the Scorch Prelates, being 
tequir d, by the King of England upon their Allegi- 
ance, to pay the ſame Submiſſion to the Church of 
England, to which, in Duty they were oblig d, and 
which had been cuſtomarily paid in the Reigns of the 
Kings his Predeceſſors; they anſwer d, They had ne- 
ver own d any Subjection to the Church of England, nei- 
ther were they oblig d to do it. To this Roger Archbi- 
ſhop of York reply d, That the Biſhops of Glaſgow and 
Galway were actually under the Furiſdiction of the 
Archbiſhops hx Predeceſſors ; and this Point he clearly 
prov'd by producing ſeveral Briefs and Bulls from rhe 
Court of Reme : To this Jocelin the Biſhop of Glaſ- 
gow rejoyn d; That the Church of Glaſgow was imme- 
diately under the Church of Rome and _— from all 
Archiepiſcopal Furiſdiction. And here Richard Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, out of a Deſign to cramp the 
Privileges of the See of York, and to bring the Scotch 
Prelares under his own Authority, imbroyl'd rhe Diſ- 
pute, and perſuaded the King of England to give the 
Scotch Biſhops leave to go home without making any 
acknowledgment of Subjection to the Church of Eng- 
land, * Speed. Spencer's View. Cox's Hiſtory of Ireland. 
Spelman's Councils, Vol. 2. Hoveden Annal. &c. See 
Engliſh Morery, Vol. 1. 


HENRY the VIth. King of England. To the 


Hiſtory of this Prince's Life in the Firſt Volume of this 
Work, I ſhall ſubjoyn a Commiſion of Enquiry in order 
to his Canonization, directed b 


y Pope Alexander VI. 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and rhe Biſhop of 
Durham, in the Y: 


ar of our Lord 1494. 

Alexander Epiſcopus Servus Servorum Dei, &c. In 
Engl iſb thus; Alexander Biſhop, Servant of the Ser- 
J vants of God, to his Venerable Brerhren the Arch- 
: biſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhop of Durham, 
Greeting, and Apoſtolical Benediction. The Provi- 
© dence of God which governs without Reſtraint 
or Impediment, whoſe Power is Incomprehenſible, 
„ and bu Ways paſt finding out: For the ſtrengthening 
5 and exaltation of the Catholick Faith (beſides which 
1 there's no other Baſis for Salvation) and chat as the 
4 Propher ſpeaks, he may be glorify'd in hu Saints, is 
5 pleas d to dignify ſome part of Mankind with larger 
4 Hoportions of his Grace, to prevent them with his 
« Bleſſing in a more particular manner, and to fur- 
21h them with extraordinary degrees of Vertue and 
Merit, both to manifeſt the Power of his Attributes, 


* ſaid to receive their Sight; 
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< and likewiſe by his diſtinguiſhing Brightneſs of fiith 
„Examples, to excite the Body of che Faithful tg 
greater Thankfulneſs, and chat by rhe Prayers nd 
* Merits of Perſons ſo eminently Holy, they may be 
Laſfiſted in their progreſs ro Heaven; Now by the 
Letters of our Dear Son in Chriſt, Henry rhe VIIth, 
* the Illuftrious King of England, and likewiſe by 
common and credible Report, we are ng hap 
* Henry the VIth, of Glorious Memory, King of 
England, was remarkably exertiplary for Probity, 
* Holineſs-of Life, fervent Charity, and indeed, for 
all Inſtances of Virtue and Piety; that he was con- 
ſtant in the Auſterities of Watching rand Faſting, in 
* the Duties of Prayer, and the relieving the Neceſſi- 


y | © ries of the Poor; that he Built and Endow'd two fa- 


* mous Colleges in the Kingdom of England for the 
* Maintenance of unſupported Scholars, to rhe Ho- 
* nour of God, and his moſt Glorious Mother; and 
that both living, the Prince aforeſaid, and after his 
Death, a great many undoubted Miracles were, and 
are ſtill wrought by the force of his Merits and In- 
* rercefſion: For when People repair to his Grave 
* with proper Diſpoſitions of Devotion, the Blind are 
the Deaf to hear; the 
„Lame to walk; and whatſoever kind of Infirmity, 
* rhey are afflicted with, they are ſaid to be cur d by 
the Bleſſing of Almighty God brought down up- 
* on em, at the Interceſſion of the late King Henry: 
* The Fame of which is not only ſpread over the 
* Kingdom above-mention'd,bur into other Neighbou- 
ring Countries; by reaſon of which, there is a great 
* concourſe of Foreigners, who travel ro his Tomb 
* with extrabrdinary Devotion; which is ſtill en- 
© creas'd by the miraculous Aſſiſtanees there receiv'd ; 
* infomuch chat all the People of thoſe Parts are fully 
« perſuaded, that the late King Henry ought to be en- 
ter d upon the Regiſter of the Saints: For theſe Rea- 
ſons the above-· mention d King Henry the VIIth, has 
« made humble Application to us, That out of our As 
< poſtolical Clemency we would vouchſafe ro Com- 
miſſionate ſome Prelates of that Kingdom to make 
4 ſtrict and prudent Enquiry imo the Life, Merits, 
Miracles, and other Circumſtances above-menrion'd, 
and to make a faithful Report to us in Writing, and 
that we would pleaſe to effectually to the 
Canonization of the late King. We therefore, not- 
« withſtanding our deſire to gratifie the preſent King's 
* Requeſt, yer conſidering the Proof of this Matter 
depends rather upon Divine than Humane Authority, 
and for this reaſon our Intention is to proceed with 
great Deliberation, Solemnity and Exactneſs, ſuita- 
wa bly to the greatneſs of the Occaſion ; and being in- 
« clinable to ſarisfie the Requeſts of the preſent King, 
and deſigning, in our 1 to follow the Me- 
thod and Precedent of our Predeceſſor Pope Innocent 
„the VIIIch, of happy Memory, who granted a Com- 
* miſſion of the like Nature; we require and autho- 
4 rize you, Reverend Brethren, in whom we have 
< eſpecial Confidence in the Lord, that you repair 
« Perſonally to the Collegiate Church of Mindſor- 
© Caſtle in the Dioceſs of Sarum, in which rhe Body 
of the late King Henry is bury'd, and there make a 4 
© cautious, full, and deliberate Enquity concerning 
© the Life, Sanctity, Charity, Devotion, and Works 
« of Piety of the late King Henry; and alſo concerning 
the Miracles wrought in his Life, and ſince his 
Death; and — all other reſembling Particu- 
lars anſwerably to the Importance of tlie Affair, and 
examine credible and unexceptionable Witneſſes up- 
© on Oath; and that for perfect Information you like- 
« wiſe take care to examine tlie Place, Time, Month, 
- ay, Names and Surnames, relating ro the Merit 
and Miracles above- mention d, and all other Cir- 
© cumſtances requiſite in-ſuch Caſes. Thar you would 
* likewiſe ſtrictly inſpect Publick Inſtruments and E- 


« yidences in Writing, and all other kinds of Proof 


felating to the preſent Buſineſs ; and that the Perſons 
* before whom the Proof was made, and in whoſe 
Hands the Evidences are lodg'd, may be oblig d, 
under the Penalties of Ecclefraſtical Cenſures, and 
* other Remedies of Law, and without the Privilege 
© of Appeals, ro tranſmit the Certificates and Records 
to us; and that you take care to fend to us and the 
* Apoſtolick See, Ow Hands of a trufty . 
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« whatever you ſhall diſcover according to the Directi- 
ce ons above- mention d, authenticated with Letters un- 
der your on Hands and Seals. That upon the 
« reruſal and ſtrict Examination of the Contents, com- 
<« municared, and debated with our Venerable Bre- 
« thren, we may, if it ſhall ſeem convenient to us and 
“and our Brethren, proceed ro farther and more {o- 
lemn Circumſtances, to the Honour and Glory of 
God, and the Advancement of the Catholick Faith. 
« Dated at Rome in the Year of our Lord 1494, Octo- 
&« ber the 7th, and the Third Year of our Pontifi. 
af - . tg $5671; \ 11. 1 
Notwithſtanding this Commiſſion of Enquiry, the Ca- 
noni ation did. not proceed. Some ſay, the reaſon 


why it ſunk was, becauſe rhe Court of Rome held up 


the Charge of the Solemnity too high. Spelman Con- 
cil. Vol. 2. 8 ed. Hiſt. See Canon ation. ER ; 
HENRY FREDERICK, Prince of Orange: See O- 


range, Vol. 2. 


HERACLIDÆ; the Poſterity of Hercules, being 
expell'd Peloponneſus by Eurythews, endeavour'd to re- 
turn, but were beaten rwice off their Enterprize ; at 
the third Attempt, they carry d their Point when Tyſa- 
menus reign'd in that Peninſula. Paterculus gives this 
Account of it; After the Death of Oreſtes, ſays he, 
hi; Sons Penthilus and Tiſamenus Reign d three Tear; 
and now 120 Tears after the Death of Hercules, be Fami- 
ly of Pelops, which had govern'd in Peloponneſus @ conſi- 
derable time were expell d by the Heraclidæ. Thoſe of this 
Family who. commanded in chief for the Recovery of their 
Country were Temenus, Creſphontes, and Ariſtodemus. 
Temenus, as being the eldeſt and moſt ſerviceable in the 
Expedition, had the Diviſion of Argos, Creſphontes's 
Lot was Meſſene ; and as for Ariſtodemus, he happen d 
to be kill'd with Lightning; his two Sons therefore, 
Procles and Ewryſthenes had an Alignment of Sparta, 
from whence the two Royal Families of that City are 
deſcended; * Paterculws, Lib. 1. cap. 1, 2. Cornelius 
Nepos in Ageſilao, Pauſanias in Laconic. &c. See 
Engl. Morery, Vol. 1. TOs 

HERBELOT (Monſieur de) born at Pars in De- 
cember 1625, was related both by Conſanguinity and 
Alliance to ſeveral of the beſt Families of that City. 
After he had gone through a Courſe of Humanity and 
Philoſophy under the Direction of the moſt Eminenr 
of the Univerſity, he apply d himſelf to the Oriental 
Languages, and particularly to the Hebrew, with a De- 
ſign to make himſelf Maſter of the Original of the O/d 
Teſtament, Having ſpent ſome Years in this Study, 
he undertook a Voyage into 1:aly, upon a View of be- 
ing farther improv'd in the Eaſtern Languages by con- 
verſing with the Armenians and other Nations of the 
Levant, which frequent the Ports of Italy. Upon his 
coming to Rome, he contracted an intimare Friend- 
{hip with Lucas Holſtenius and Leo Allatius, two of the 


Y * 
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moſt Learn'd Men of the XVIlth. Century, and was 


treated with particular Civilities by the Cardinals Bar- 
berini and Grimaldi. In 1656, Cardinal Grimaldi, 
Archbiſhop of Aiæ in Provence, ſent Monficur D Her- 
belot to Marſeille, to wait upon the Queen of Sweden, 
who admir'd him for his extraordinary Talent in the 
Oriental Learning. After he had ſtay d a Year and a 
half in Italy, he return d to Paru, and was made In- 
terpreter for the Oriental Languages. Some few Years 
after this he travell'd a ſecond time into Italy, where 
his Reputation ran ſo high, that Perſons of the greateſt 
Qualiry and Learning were defirous to make an ac- 
quaintance with him. The late Grand Duke of TA. 
cany, Ferdinando the IId, gave him particular Marks 
of Eſtcem, when he ſaw him at Leghorn, and engag d 
him to come to Court to him at Florence ; according- 


ly he went thither 74h 1666, where he was receiv d 


by the Secretary of State and conducted to a Houſe 
prepar d for him, where his Appartments were richly 
furniſh'd, was ſerv'd at Table with all manner of Va- 
rieties, and had a Coach to attend him with the 
Duke's Liveries , all which Regard was paid him 

urely upon the ſcore of his Learning, for he had no 
Rach ching as any Publick Character. Farther, a great 
Library happening to be ſold at that time, the Great 
Duke deſir d him to look it over, and lay by the beſt 
Oriental Manuſcripts, upon which, this Munificent 
Prince bought 'em all, and made a Preſent of them ro 
Monſieur D'Herbelot, This Learned Gentleman, be- 


. ) 
nm. 


ing thus famous in Italy was invited into France b 
Monſieur Colbert, with an aſſurance that he ſhould be 
treated ſuitably to his Character: But notwithſtand. 
ing this Invitation, the preſent Great Duke of Florence 
would not part with him, till he ſhew'd his Orders he 
had receiv d from the French Miniſter of State above. 
mention d. Upon his ooming to France, the King did 
him the Honour to diſcourſe with him ſeveral times 
and ſettled a Penſion of fifreen Hundred Livres per PH 
num upon him. Monſieur D'Herbelot having drawn the 
Noble Scheme, which he afterwards beſtew'd fo much 
pains about, concluded it abſolutely neceſſary for his 

urpoſe to make himſelf throughly perfect in the Ara- 

ick, Perſick and Turkiſn Languages: As for Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriack, he had made himſelf ſufficient. 
ly acquainted in that part of Learning before. This 
Stock af Language he laid as a Foundation for the 
Model he deſign d to build upon. Theſe Qualifica- 
tions being: neceſſary to let him into a full underſtand- 
ing of the Hiſtory, Laws, Cuſtoms, Manners, Reli- 
gions, and Sects, both Chriſtian and Mahometan, pro- 
feſs d and practis d by the numerous Nations of Eu- 
rope, Aſia and Africk, To furniſh him for ſo great 
an Undertaking, he read a great many Books in Ara- 
bick, Perfick and Turkiſh, which he mer with in the 
French King's Library, and in that belonging to the 
Duke of Florence, not to mention thoſe purchas'd by 
himſelf, And thus with indefatigable Induftry, he 
{er upon peruſing Oriental Authors, and made ſeveral 
noble Diſcoveries unknown to the Europeans : And to 
make this Study leſs diſcouraging to others, he wrote 
a Perſick and Turkiſh Dictionary, the largeſt of this 
kind extant, which may be ſaid, without doing any 
injury to the Merits of Monfieur Meninsk ; tis three 
great Volumes in Folio, and is now in the Poſſeſſion 
of Monſieur D Herbelot his Brother. To proceed, our 
Mr. D Herbelot made very Voluminous Collections, 
which he tranſlated into French out of Fabulous and 
Real Hiſtory, and the Matter of this laſt kind com- 
prehends both the Ancient and Modern Tranſactions 
of all the Nations of the Levant; it takes in likewiſe 
the Geography of their reſpective Countries; their 
Religion, together with the Arts and Sciences which 
flouriſh among em. After having drawn ſuch a quan- 
tity of rich Materials together, he debated ſome time 
with hitaſelf concerning the Form ; ar laſt, he divided 
em into two Parts, call'd one of em an Oriental Li- 
brary, and deſign d to publiſh the other and Entitle it 
Anthologie. As to his Oriental Library, he could not 
have given it a Title more proper, becauſe tis an Ab- 
{tract of all the Oriental Books in Arabick, Perſick, 
and Turkiſh which had been perus'd by him, to draw 
up an Abridgment of the whole Hiſtory of the Levant, 
which he has executed yery happily, and runs through 
all the Revolutions of Time, from Adam to the Age 
he livd in. He died in December, 1695. Over and 
above his Learning, he was a Perſon of great Probity 
and Piety, and extreamly Charitable ro the Poor. 
* Diſcours pour Servir de Preface à la Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale D' Herbelot. | 1 

HERBERT (William) liv'd in the XIth Century 

and had a great Reputation for his Learning. He was 
born at Oxford, was Prior of Feſcamps in Normandy, 
remov'd into England at the Invitation of King Mili- 
am Rufus, at whoſe Court he liv'd, and was much 
eſteem d by that Prince, Tis ſaid that he purchas d 
the Biſhoprick of Thetford with a conſiderable Summ 
of Money; for which Simonical Practice, Pope Paſ- 
chal the IId. enjoyn'd him the Penance of building le- 
veral Churches and Monaſteries, which he perform d 
accordingly. He tranſlated the See from Thetford to 
Norwich, and built the Cathedral Church there, at his 
own Charge: He likewiſe built the Biſhop's Palace, 
to which we may add, five Churches more; two at 
Norwich, one at Elmbam, one at Lynne, and one 4 
Yarmouth, He died Fuly, Anno 11199 Godwin; 
Catalogue of the Biſhops of England, &c. 


HERETICKS: A Chronological Account of the 
Principal Herericks, 
In the Firſt Century, 


(1) Simon Magus affirm'd, that the World was not 


Created by God, but by Angels or Demons; and oo 
t 
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HER 


theſe Spirits had fallen into Miſtakes in the making it. 5 55 | 

That there's no Reſurrection of the Body. That Wo- | In the IIId Century. 

men oughr to be common; and that his Helena was e 5 D 

the Holy Spirit. He died in the Year of our] (26) Praxeas deny d a plurality of Perſons in tlie 

Lord 68. 3 Trinity, Thoſe that follow'd his Errors were call d 
(2) Cerinthus and Ebion deny d the Divinity of our | Monarchici, becauſe they believ'd bur one Perſon in 

Saviour, and blended the Maſaick Ceremomes with | the God-head, and Patripaſſians, becauſe they affirm d 


Chriſtianity. our Saviour to be God the Father. | 
) The Nicholaitans allow d the having Women in| (27) The Arabian Herèſie believ'd the Soul died or 
common. flepr rill the Day of Judgment, and then had irs Reſur- 


) Menander run into the Hereſie of Simon Magus, rection with the Body, 
and, like him, prerended to Magick. He died in the] (28) The Aquarians were Prieſts who made uſe of 


Year $0. nothing but Water in the Euchariſt. | 
(5). Hymenews and Philetus deny d the Reſurrection] (29) The Novatians held, That thoſe vvho had fall'n 
of the Body. | in time of Perſecution were not to be receiv'd into the 
5 | Communion of the Church, cho they were willing to 
In the IId Century. go through the moſt rigorous Penance. | 


| i | (30) Symmachw believ d our Saviour to be no more 
(6) The Baſilidians, ſo call d from Baſili des of A- than a Man. | 7 oe He 
lexandria, held the Herefies of Simon Magus; and ſo (31) The Origeniſts, who follow'd Origen, held, a- 
did the Saturnilians. The Baſilidians likewiſe deny'd | mongft other Heterodoxes, chat there would be a R- 
the Crucifixion of our Saviour. ſtitutio Principals, or a certain Period of Time when 
(17) The Carpocratians , ſo call'd from Carpocrates | the Devils and all the Damn'd would be admitted ro 
affirm'd the World created by Angels or Dæmons, Pardon and fav'd : They alſo held Prz-exiſtence of 
disbeliev d the Reſurrection, rejected the Old Teſta- Souls; (if there be any Hereſie in't.) | 
ment; held that our Saviour, tho a Holy and Juſt | (32) The Metangiſmonites miſtook the Myſtery of 
perſon, was only a meer Man, and the Iſſue of Jo- the Trinity, and thought the two latter Perſons were 


ſeph and Mary. © | contain d in the firſt, as leſſer Veſſels are in. a greater. 


(8) The Valentinians, whoſe Chief was Valentinus, | (33) The Helcecites and Samſeans run into Fudaiſm, 
follow'd the Errors of Pythagoras and Plato, | and pretended to Judicial Aſtrology. : 1 8 

(9) Beryllus, Biſhop of Baſtra, held, That our Sa-] (34) The Melchiſedechians, made a ſort of a Meſ- 
viour, before his Birth, exiſted only in the Divinity of | fiah of Melchiſedech. . 
God the Father. 5 | | (35) The Rebaptizers, rebaptiz d all Hereticks, con- 

(ro) The Gneſticks deny'd the Divinity of our Bleſ- | rrary ro the Cuſtom of the Church. 1 N 
ſed Saviour, and that God only dwelt in him. They held | (36) The Sabellians, who follow'd Sabellius and Noe- 
two Principles, one good, which was God; and one | u, deny'd the Trinity, and affirm'd, that the Di- 
bad, that is, the Devil. In their Caſuiſtry, all ſorts of | ſtinction of Perſons in the Deity was only Nominal, 
Libertiniſm was lawful. They likewiſe held it no | and founded upon nothing, but the diverſity of Attri- 


Crime to renounce Chriſt to avoid Perſecution, pro- | bures, and Adminiſtration of God Almighty. 


* 


vided they beliey'd in him in their Heart. 85 (37) The Manicheans, who had Manes for their 
| (11) The Nazarenes took the Law of Myſes into | Maſter, ſer up two oppoſite Principles, one Good and 
their Chriſtianity. | the other Bad. They deny'd Free-will, and the ne- 


(12) The Millenaries expected to reign upon the | ceſſity of Baptiſm, and likewiſe believ d the Pythago- 
Earth a Thouſand Years with our Saviour, and ſome ] rean Merempſychoſis. | . 

of em, that follow'd the Opinion of Cerinthus, made (38) The Homoouſiaſts held, That Human Souls are 
the Satisfactions of that State groſs and uncredi- of the ſame Subſtance with God. 5 


table. | 
(13) The Cainites, a Branch of the Valentinians, | In the TVth Century. 

paid a great regard to all wicked Men mention d inthe 3 | 

Scripture. | (39) The Meletians follow'd Meletius, and join'd 
(14) The Sethians, held Seth the Son of Adam for | the Arrians. 

the Meſſiah. | 5 5 (40) The Arrians follow 'd the Errors of Arrius a 


(15) The Quartodecimans maintain d, That Eaſter | Prieſt of Alexandria, believ d the Father and the Son 
ought always to be kept upon the fourteenth of the | nor to be of the ſame Nature, Subſtance, nor Eſſence; 
Moon of the firſt Month, in conformity to the Jewiſh that there was a time when the Son was not, and that 
Cuſtom. | he had nor the Attribute of Immutability. 

( 6) The Diſciples of Cerdon ſer up two contrary (41) The Colluthians, ſo nam'd from Colluthus, a 
Principles; deny'd the Reſurrection of the Body, and | Prieſt, who confounded the Evil of Puniſhment with 
threw the four Goſpels our of the Canon. the Evil of Sin, and taught, that the firſt did not pro- 

() The Marcionites, who came from Marcion, ceed from God any more than the other. This Collu- 
held three Principles, tiling one the Firſt and Inviſi- thus likewiſe, tho' no more than a Prieſt, preſum'd 

ble; the other, the Creator and Viſible ; and the | upon the Epiſcopal Privilege of Ordination, for which 
third, the ill Principle. They deny'd the Reſurrecti- he was condemn'd in a Council ar Alexandria, and 
on of the Body, but held that of the Soul. Theſe He- the Orders he had given declar d Null. | 
reticks were great Declaimers againſt Marriage. (42) The Euſtathians, whoſe Chief was Euſtathius 

(18) The Diſciples of Apelles, admitted but one | Biſhop of Sebaſtia, difallow'd giving Religious Wor- | ; 
Principle, out of which they prerended, the God, that | ſhip ro Saints : Bur by the way, this looks like a He- ? 
created the Heaven and the Earth, was produc d. reſie without a fault, and which would never have 

(19) The Cataphrygians or Montaniſts, held Monta- been cenſur d by the Primitive Chriſtians. | 
745 the Paraclyte or Holy Ghoſt ; condemn'd Second | (43) The Donatiſts, ſo calld from Donatus, rebap- 

Marriages, and baptiz d the Dead: Priſca and Maxi-| tiz d all chat came over to em. 
milla were two famous Teachers in this Sect. (44) The Macedonians deny d the Divinity of the 
: (20) The Tatianiſts or Encratite condemn'd Mar- ! Holy Ghoſt. 
riage. (45) The Eunomians and Ætians were a Subdivi- 

(21) The Adamites went without Cloaths, in imi- | fion of the Arrians. _ 
tation of our firſt Parents in the State of Innocence. (46) The Agnocte, miſled by Threophronius, deny'd 

(22) Florinus held, That God did not only permit | rhe certainty of the Divine Preſcience. 

Evil, but was the Author of it. \ (47) The Apollinarians aſſerted, That our Bleſſed 

(23) The Alogians deny d the Divinity of the Nord, | Saviour, at his Incarnation afſum'd a Humane Body 
and rejected St. John's Goſpel. | without a Soul, and that the Word ſupply d the place 
(24) The Artotyrites offer d Bread and Cheeſe ar ; of a Humane Spirit. 
the Communion. (48) The Timotheans held, chat our Saviour was In- 


(25) The Angelici worſhipp'd Angels. carnate only, for the advantage of our Bodies: 
872 (45) The 
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| —4 the Matter of the Univerſe was Co- eternal with 


ſaid to have difallow'd of Faſting and Miracles. But 


our, making the Humane, as it were, abſorpt in the 


verd their Heterodoxy, and declar d againſt it. 


5 * 


HER 


(49) The Colyrideans made a ſort of a Goddeſs of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, and offer'd a Cake to her. 
(50) The Seleucians, held the Deity Corporeal, and 


(51) The Procliniatæ, deny d the Incarnarion of 
our Saviour, the Reſurrection of the Body, and the 
general Judgment. ; 

(52) The Priſcilianiſts, follow'd the Misbelief of 
the Valentinians and Gnofticks. Priſcilian, a Spaniſh 
Biſhop, was the _ _ 2 3 

(53) The Anthropomorphites, nd a Humane 
Shape to the Deity, by mifunderftanding ſome figura- 
tive and condeſcenſive Expreſſions in the Scriptures. 

(54) The Fovinianiſts, diſputed againft the Virgini- 
ty of our Lady. | 
55) The Meſſalians made their Dreams and Whim- 
fies paſs for Prophecies. 

(56) The Bonaſians taught, that Jeſus Chriſt was 
the Son of God only by Adoption. | 


In the Vth Century. | 


| | | 
(57) Jovinian is ſaid to have held the Stoical Error 


of all Faults being equal. | 
(58) Vigilantius, a Spaniſh Prieſt, preachd againſt 
rhe Worſhip and Invocation of Saints : He is likewiſe 


this Perſon is thought to have been us'd too hardly by 
St. Jerome, in the Opinion of the Learn d; and not- 
withſtanding ſome of his pretended Hereſies, died in 
the Communion of the Church. | 


(59) The Pelagians, Pelagius's Diſciples, held, thar 


twas poſſible for a Man to keep God's Commands and 
work our his own Salvarion by the force of his Natu- 
ral Abilities, without the Aſſiſtances of Grace. | 

(60) The Neſtorians, ſo call'd from their Biſhop Ne- 
ſtorius, diſtinguiſh'd our Bleſſed Saviour into two Per- 
ſons, one Divine, and the other Humane, and would 
not allow the Bleſſed Virgin to be call'd the Mother of 
Ged. | | 

(61) Eutyches fell into an Error contrary to that of 
Neſtorius; held but one Nature in our Bleſſed Savi- 


Divine. 

(62) The Acephali were certain factious Monks, 
that would neither adhere to St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
nor yet to John, Patriarch of Antioch, but were a ſort 
of an Independant Company in that Conteſt. They 
call'd thoſe likewiſe Acephali, that for Politick Rea- 
{ons pretended to receive the Council of Chalcedon, 
but when they got among the Hereticks, they diſco- 


(63) Petrus Fullo, Biſnop of Antioch, was Head of 
the Theo- paſchites, and affirm d, Thar the three Per- 
{ons of the Trinity were all Incarnate and ſuffer d up- 
on the Croſs: He likewiſe fell into the Errors of the 
Valentinians, Manichæans, Eutychians , and Apollina- 
ri aus. py. 


In the VIth Century. 


(64) The Predeſtinarians h&d, that all ſort of 
Works ſignify d nothing as to the Condition of being 
Sav'd or Damnd. | | 

(65) Deuterius chang'd the Form of Baptiſm, pro- 
nouncing it, In the Name of the Father, by the Son, in 
the Holy Ghoſt, | 

(66) Severus an Eutychian Monk, Head of the Ace- 
phali, call'd likewiſe Severiani. 

(67) Incorruptibiles, Aphartadocetæ, or Phantaſiaſte, 
were all Eutychians, held, that the Body of our Saviour 
was Incorruptible, and exempt from Paſſion. 

(68) The Agnate, held, that our Saviour did not 
know the Day of Judgment when he was upon Earth. 

(69) The Tritheites, miſled by Philoponus, fell into 
the Error of Three Gods in the Trinity. 

(70) The Monothelites, call'd alſo Egyptians, held 
but one Will in our Bleſſed Saviour. 


In the VIlth Century, 


(71) The Gnaſimachi, made a Merit of Ignorance, 
and pretended twas to no purpoſe ro ſtudy the Holy 


| 


certainly knew the Day of the General Judgment. 


eventually fav'd. 


make Berengarius the firſt in this pretended Hereſie. 


(as the Supplementer goes on) and the Hierarchy. 


»criptures. | 


(72) The Lampetians, or Diſciples of Lampetiu 
maintain d, that Chriſtians were at liberty to do what 
they pleas'd, and that in a Civil Sociery, every Bod 
might follow his own Fancy. FEW 


In the VIIIch Century. 


(73) The Agonyclite, never kneel'd , but always 
pray d ſtanding, | 
* (74) Clement, a Scotchman, rejected the Canons of 
the Church, and the Writings of the Fathers. He 
likewiſe held, that our Saviour at his deſcent into 
Hell, had freed all thoſe that were there, even thoſe 
that had liv d Idolaters. | 

(75) Felix Biſhop of Op and Elipandus Biſhop 
of Toledo, affirm'd, that Jeſus Chriſt was only the Son 
of God by Adoption. They were condemn'd by che 
Council of Francfort, which Council likewiſe cenſur d 
the Second Council of Nice, and condemn'd rhe Wor. 
ſhip of Images. 9555 | 


In the IXth Century, 


(76) Claudius of Turin fell into the cr Felix 
Neſtorius, and the Arrians. , 
(77) Theoda, a falſe Prophereſs, pretended chat ſhe 


(78) Godeſchalcus, a Monk of the Diocels of Rheim,, 
reviv'd the Errors of the Prædeſtinarians, affirming, 
that our Bleſſed Saviour dy'd only for thoſe who are 


(79) Johannes Scotus, a Benedictine, was (as More. 
ys Supplementer calls it) ſuſpected of Hereſie, with 
reference to the Real Preſence of the Body of our Sa- 
viour in the Euchariſt, (i. e. he did not believe Tran- 
ſubſtatiation) however Thomas Aquinas and Belarmine 


(80) Photius, (for Morery's Supplementer will bring 
him into the Catalogue) began the Greek Schiſm, as 
they call it, and took the Title of Oecumenical Bi ſbop. 
Now beſides this Schiſm, as the Reman-Catholiclis ſtile 
it, the Greeks will not admit of the Filioque in the 
Creed, holding the Proceſſion of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father only: They likewiſe maintain, that the 
Bread in the Euchariſt gught to be Leaven d. 


There were no new Hereticks in the Xth Century. 
In the XIth Century. 


(81) Berengarius, Archdeacon of Angers, had (as 
Morery's Supplementer continues) ſeveral Heterodox 
Opinions relating to the Euchariſt : His firſt Doctrines 
are follow'd by the Awinglians and Calviniſts ; and 
his latter by the Lutherans, : 

(82) The Simonzacks, protected by the Antipope 
Guibert, held it lawful, as tis aid, to ſell Biſhopricks, - 
and other Benefices. | 

(83) The Re-Ordainers, would not receive the Re- 
penting S:monaicks into their Communion, unleſs they 
were ordain d over again. | 

(84) The New Nicholaitans were (as the French 
Supplementer goes on) ſome Eccleſiaſticks of Milan, 
who held it lawful for Prieſts ro marry. 

(85) The Vecilians, ſo calld from Vecilon, an intru- 
ding Biſhop of Mentz, held, that thoſe who were 
wrong d in their Eſtates by the Biſhops were no longer 
ſubject to their Spiritual Juriſdiction, 


In the XIIth Century. 


(86) Durand de Valdach, affirm'd, that Marriage 
was but a ſort of Fornication varniſh. 
(87) Marſilius of Padua declar d againſt the Pope 


(88) The Bongomili, whoſe Chief was a Phyſician 
of Bazil, deny d the Trinity, and follow'd the Errors 
of the Ebionites. h 

(89) Abelardus's Perſuaſion was a Mixture of 4% 
niſm, Neſtorianiſm, and Pelagianiſm : He held alſo, | 
that we ought to believe no further than we can gilco- 
ver by Humane Reaſon, The Arnoldiſts follow d rhe 
Opinion of Abelagdus, 


(96) The 
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(90) The pretended Apoſtolici, condemn Marriage 


and the Invocation of Saints, rejected Baptiſm and | 
deny'd Purgatory ; ſo thar it ſeems they were partly in 


e right and partly in the wrong. | 
a (91) The . affirm d, Thar all Humane Souls 
were created in the beginning of the World. Thar 
our Saviour had a Celeſtial or Erherial Body, and 
that he did not take it from rhe Bleſſed Virgin. 

(92) The Vandgis or Poor of Lyons, were (as the 
Supplementer reports em) a Collection of all the He- 
—— of the Age. | f 

(93) The Albigenſes are ſaid to hold two Principles, 
one good and the other bad; to deny the Reſurrecti- 
on; to reject Baptiſm and che Euchariſt, and to be- 
lieve a Metemſychoſis. 


In the XIIIth Century. 
(04) The Flagellents prefer d Flagellation to Mar- 


tyrdom, and made Scourging one another the chief 
Virtue in Chriſtianity. 


(95) David de Dinan, held, that God was the firſt | 


Matter out of which the World was made. 

(96) Gulielmus de Santo Amore, deny d the Volunta- 
ry Poverty of the Mendicant Orders. The French Sup- 
plementer makes a Heretick of him; as he does alſo 
of Amaury for denying Tranſubſtantiation. 


In the XIVth Century. 


| (97) The Fraticelli or Biſochs, whoſe Chief was 
Herman an Italian, maintain d, that Women ought to 
be common. | 

(98) The Beguars and 0 wr „were a ſort of 
Monks, who drew up a Rule for themſelves, and livd 


under it, tho not aurhoriz'd by the Church. They 


held likewiſe, that a Man might be as compleatly 
happy in this Life as the Saints are in the other. 
(99) The Dulciniſts debauch d Women under pre- 
tence of Charity. In 
(100) The Templars were condemn'd and ſuppreſs d 
being convicted of Sacrilege, Idolarry, and other Im- 
jeties. | 
g (101) Barlaum and Acyndinus made God and his 
Creatures of rhe ſame Subſtance. 8 
(102) Lollard fell into the Errors (as the Supple- 
menter relates it) of che Vaudois and Albi genſes. 
(03) Fchn de Poliac aſſerted, That Confeſſions 
made to any other but rhe Pariſh Prieſt, ſignify d no- 
thing; the Supplementer makes an Heretick of him. 


(104) The Ture Lupins and Cynicks maintain d, 


That there was no need of any other but Mental Pray- 
er; that Churches ſignify d nothing ro the Worſhip of 
God. They are ſaid ro goe naked, and to be guilty 
of ſome of the Brutaliries of Diogenes. - 


In the XVth Century. 


(105) The Wicklifftes, ohn Wickliff's Followers 
held, Thar Perſons guilry of Mortal Sin had no right 
to exerciſe any Authority of Juriſdiction; that all 
things came to pals by inevitable neceſſity, &c. 


(106) John Hus and Ferome 7 maintain d the | 


Opinions of the Vaudois and Wicklifhtes. 
(109) Peter Dreſois and Facob Beau, Germans, taught, 
the Laity oughr to communicate under both 
Kinds: Theſe are rwo more of the Supplementer's 
Hereticks. | 

(108) The Thaborites and Soldiers commanded by 
Aiſca in Bohemia, declar'd againſt Images and Monks. 

(109) Fohannes Roatius built a Fort in Bohemia, 
calling it Mount Sion, from whence he pretended, the 
Truth ſhould march out one Day or other, but, it 
ſeems, he made uſe of this Caſtle in the mean time to 
put the neighbouring Country under Contribution. 

(110) Nicholas Galecus, delegared by the Bohemians 
to the Council of Baxil, held, That under the Law 
of Grace, twas not lawful for the Magiſtracy to put 
any Man to death. 

(111) The Ruſſians ſtruck Confirmation and Ex- 
treme Unction out of the Sacraments, deny d Purga- 
wry and the Pope's Authority. Theſe are likewiſe 
rang d among the Hereticks by the Supplementer. 


In the XVIth Century. 


(112) The Supplementer makes Luther, Calvin, 
Melan&hon, and all thoſe that went off from the Church 
of Rome, Hereticks. 5 1 

_ (113) The Inviſibzles, rhoſe who held thete was no 


Viſible Church for ſeveral Ages. 


. (114) The Socinians, call d fo from Socinus an Itali- 
an, who revivd the Errors of Paulus Samoſatenys, 
and Photinus : They likewiſe deny the Satisfaction of 
our Saviour upon the Croſs, and the Eternal Puniſh- 
ment of the Damn d. pony iq ae won 
(115) The Anabapriſts, beſides ſeveral other Er- 
rors, maintain the Inſignificancy of Baptiſm to Infants, 
and that they ought to be Re- baptiz d ar the Years of 
Diſcretion; . 
The Supplementer makes a great many more Here- 
ticks in this Century, which I do not think worth the 
mentioning. r ers 3 


| In the XVIIth Centwy. 


And here both the Arminians and Gomariſts are 


made Hereticks by the Supplementer. 
(116) The Cornartians, Diſciples of Cornartius, de- 
ny d Original Sin. | TOI SIS 
(117) The Illuminati pretended, that Mental Pray- 


er and Contemplation had ſo intimately united em to 
| God, that they had no farther occaſion for the Sacra- 


ments; and that they had the Liberty to do what they 
pleas'd, becauſe it was impoſſible for them to do a- 
miſs : To theſe we may add, the Quakers, Muggleto- 
nians, Philodelphians and Quietiſts, who firſt appear'd 


in this Century. Tertullian, Epiphanius, Nicephorus, 


Baronius, Prateolus, Florimond de Raimond, &c. 


HERETICKS under the 01d Teſtament: There 


were Hereticks under the Old Teſtament as well as like- 
wiſe ſince the New, I ſnall tranſcribe ſome of em from 
the Supplementer. | 
The Baalites, who worſhipp'd Baal, which was, 
in the Opinion of ſome, an Idol made in Honour of 
Belus King of Aria. | | 
The Eſſens, tho they practis d great Auſterities, 


and renounc d many of the Satisfactions of Life, yer 


they expected uo more than a Man in the Meſſiah, 
being perfectly ignorant of the Myſtery of his God- 
head. The Supplementer poſſibly might have ſpar d 
rheſe Eſſenes out of the Catalogue of his Hereticks. 
The Hel:io-Gnoſticks, were a ſort of Fews, who took 
in the Perſian Idolatry, and worſhipp'd the Sun. 

The Hemero-Baptiſts waſh'd themſelves and their 
Cloaths every Day, upon a Belief that theſe Ablutions 
were neceſſary to preſerve them from Sin. 

The Molochites and Remphanites worlſhipp'd Moloch 


and Remphan, the pretended Deities of the Amorites. 


The Phariſees believ d Deſtiny, Tranſmigration of 
Souls, and were addicted to Judicial Aſtrology. 


The Sadduces deny'd the Immortality of the Soul, 


the Being of Spirits, and the Reſurrection. 

The Samaritans blended Idolatry with the worſhip 

of the True God. 
The Tophetites ſacrific d their Children to Moloch. 

And theſe are all I ſhall trouble the Reader with. 

* Foſephus, Philaſtrius, Prateolus, &c. 


HEREWALD, born in Males, but educared in 
England, was Conſecrated Biſhop of Landaff at Lon- 
don by Stigand Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Anno 1059. 
This Herewald Excommunicated Cargwacaun King 
of Morganuch for the Diſorder of ſome of his Court. 
The Biſhop died in the Year 1103, being an hundred 


Years of Age. * Godwin s Catalogue of the Biſhops of 


England. 

HERLICIUS ( David) a Philoſopher, Phyſician, 
and Aſtrologer, was born at Ceits in Miſnia in 1557. 
He ſtudy'd firſt at Mittemburgb, and afterwards at 
Roſtock, where he was ſo taken notice of for his Parts 
and Learning, that the Duke of Meck/enburgh made 
him Sub-Principal of his College of Guſtraw. In 1584, 
he publiſh'd an Almanack which was extremely ap- 
plauded. In 1585, he profeſs d the Mathemaricks in 


the Univerſity of Gi d, rwo Years after, he . 
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his Doctor of Phyſick's Degree with 
He likewiſe ſpent a great deal o 

„and got Money by calculating Nativities. 
Kio ro have been in earneſt in this Study, and to ap- 
ply to it for Information as well as Intereſt. He was 


of the Lutheran Religion, and died in 1636. His | 8 


Books are moſt of em written in High Dutch. Me- 
moria Medicorum de Henninges Witte, Decade 1. 
pag. 73. The Sieur Mitte likewiſe gives a Catalogue 
of ſeveral Orations, Philoſophical and Medical Tracts 
of this Herlicius. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
HERMAN, was Biſhop of Sunning in Berkſhire, 
in the Reign of King Ethelred. He transferr d his E- 
piſcopal See to Sherburn, and annexed the Biſhoprick 
of Sunning to it. Camden Britan, See Salisbury. 


 HERMANT (Godfrey) one of the moſt eminent | 


Writers of the XVIIth Century, was born at Beavar 
in February 1617. His Infancy was very promiſing 
both for Parts and Memory, learning both Greek and 
Latin with great eaſe and proficiency, at an Age when 
young Children can ſcarcely read, Porzer Biſhop and 
Earl of Beauvais ſent him to the Jeſuits College in Pa- 
ru to ſtudy Rhetorick ; and afterwards he was re- 
mov'd to the College of Navarre for Philoſophy, and 
to the Sorbonne for Divinity. In 1643, the Jeſuits pe- 
titioning the King to be incorporated in the Univerſi- 
ty of Pars, Mr. Hermant was pitch d upon to oppoſe 


reat Reputation. rich Copper - Mine, yielding ſometimes fixry 
time in Aſtrolo- | from a hundred of Oar, * Dr. Brown's Travels, 
He 


| 
| 


it, and wrote 3 or 4 Pieces which gain d him great Re- 


putation; and tho the Jeſuirs were ſufficiently nettled 
at this Oppoſition, yet he guarded ſo well that they 
could not do any Execution upon him. He died ſud- 
denly at Pari in Fuly 1690, and had an Honourable 


Epitaph made him by a Canon, and approvd by the 


Chapter, but the Jeſuirs getting notice of it, got an 


Order of Court, to hinder its being cut upon his 


Tomb. His Works are, Apologie de M. Arnaud con- 


tre une Libelle du P. Neiet, Intitule, Rmarques Fudici- 


enſes ſur le Livre de la frequent Communion, Hermant 
likewiſe wrote a Book under the Name of St. Julian, 
Contre les Viſions de Labaudik Feſuite Renegat. He 
wrote likewiſe under the Name of Hieronimus ab An- 
gelo forti, three Latin Letters againſt Maretius. He 
publiſh'd St. Chryſoſtoms Life in 1664: That of St. A- 
thanaſius in 1671, St. Baſil, and St. Gregory Nazianze- 
nus's Lives in 1674. He wrote likewiſe upon St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, &c. * Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
HERMAN DATUM, a Charter of Juriſdiction, 
granted to the Spaniards and particularly to the Navar- 
roiſe againſt Thieves and other unexpected diſturbers 
of Society: The occaſion of it was thus: The Go- 
vernment, being imbroil'd with Civil and Forreign 
Wars, and having not ſufficient Leiſure to puniſh 
Theft and Robbery, the Commonalty, who ſuffer d 
-moſt by theſe Diſorders, enter d into a ſort of Aſſocia- 
tion (call'd Hermendadas in Spaniſh) by which it was 
agreed, Thar when any of theſe Robberies were com- 


mitted, all the Neighbourhood ſhould get together at 


the Toll of a Bell, and purſuing the Thieves, puniſh 
em at Diſcretion : Theſe Societies or Aſſociations 
were afterwards confirm'd by Royal Charter. * Oy- 
henart. in Notis Vaſcon. Lib. 7. cap. 6. Hoffman. 
HERMOTYBII, part of the Soldiery in Egypt, 
rais'd by Seſoſtris : Theſe and the Celoſiris made up his 
whole Militia, They held part of the Country by a 
ſort of Military Tenure : The Hermotybis amounted 
to an hundred and fixry thouſand, and the Celeſirii ro 
two hundred and fifty thouſand : A thouſand out of 
each of theſe Bodies were drawn out for the King's 
Guards. It was not lawful for either theſe Men or 
their Children to learn any Trade, or concern them- 
ſelves in any Buſineſs foreign to their Military Profeſ- 
fon. The Country affignd them border'd upon the 
Mediterranean and the Frontiers of Aſia, and lay pret- 
ry near, that they might be drawn rogerher upon a 
ſhort warning. This ſtanding Militia refus'd to aſ- 
fiſt their King Setho when Sennacherib invaded Egypt, 
as Herodotus obſerves; and Sir Fobn e eg is of Opi- 
nion, that by the Rebellion of the Soldiery, the Roy- 
al Family of Thebais was ſoon after depos d, and E- 
2ypt broken into ſeveral little Independant Principali- 
ties. * Herodot. Lib, 2. G6. Mar ſham Canon. Chron. 
Seck. 15. Hoffman. r 
HERNGRUNDT;'a Town in Upper Hungary a- 
bout ſeven Miles diſtant from Newſo/, It has a very 


. 


Pounds 


HERNOSAN, the chief Town of Anger mania in 
ray Ir xy _ the Bothnick Bay, and is fifty 

iles North-Eaſt of Hundſwickwald. TI 

co Trade | {ſwick Tis a place of 

EROD the Great. Having given an Accc 
this Prince in the firſt Velma) te may not be — 
per to add, That Hiſtorians and Chronologers are not 
agreed about the Year of Herod's Death: For Nicep/-o. 
rus Calliſtus, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ſeems to af. 
firm, that he died in the third Year of our Saviour's 
Incarnation. Epiphanius places it in the Fourth, $47. 
pitius Severus in the Fifth, Euſebius and Bede in the 
Sixth, and Cardinal Baronius in the Eighth : The 
Cardinal founds his Chronology upon a Miſtake ſlipr 
into the Text of Jeſephus, where, inſtead of XXV 
which was the Age of Herod when he was made Go. 
vernour of Galilee, the Tranſcriber has made but XY 
The reaſons, ſays Morery, which Barcnius goes upon, 
are very ſlender, whereas mine are all demonſtrative 
as the Reader may inform himſelf from the Authors 
to be cited at the bottom of the Article: But before! 
come to theſe Quotations, we may obſerve, that there 
is no leſs Diſpute about Herod's Country than con- 
cerning the Year of his Death: The Opinion moſt 
follow d ſtands upon the Authority of a great many 
Fathers and Ancient Writers, and particularly upon 
the Teſtimony of Feſephus, who makes him an IAA. 
mean, and calls him a Foreigner. On the other fide 
ſeveral Moderns aſſert, that notwithſtanding he was 
originally of Idumea, he was born a Few, his Father 
and Grandfather having been both of that Religion: 
Beſides, the Idumeans profeſs d Fudaiſm a Century and 
more before Herod's Birth: And becauſe by the Name 
of Fews, thoſe only were frequently underſtood who 
were born in the Province of Fudea, others being call'd 
Strangers, tho of the ſame Religion, tis probable 95. 
ſephus might expreſs himſelf with reference to the firſt 
Signification. Morery adds, that ſince the Herodian; 
took Herod for the Meſſiah, we cannot queſtion his be- 
ing a Few by birth, nothing being more clear and ac- - 
knowledg d among that People, than that their Deli- 
verer was to be of Jewiſh Extraction. The Reader 
who deſires to enquire farther into this matter, may 
read Torniellus and Salianus, who are of oppoſite Opi- 
nions in this Controverſie, * Epiphan. in Panar. 
Lib. 1. cap. 21. Sulpitius Severus, Lib. 2. Hiſt, Sacr. 
Euſeb. in Chron. Nicephor. Lib. 1. cap. 14. Bede de 
Sex tat, Petav. Lib. 11, 12, Doft. Temp. Capel. 
Kepler. Scaliger, Lib. 5. emend. Temp. Calviſius in 1ſap. 
Chron, Salian, Forniel, Riccioli, &c. | 

HERUDFORD: At this Place there was a Saxen 
Council held in the Year 673, under Theodorus Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, In the firſt Year of the Reign 
of Lothere King of Kent, Authors are not agreed a- 
bout the place. Fox makes this Herudford the ſame 
with Thetford in Norfolk, and ſo does Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, Florence of Morceſter calls it Heortford, and 
Matthew of Weſtminſter, Hertford, Cambden mentio- 
ning this Synod from Bede, fays, the right Name of 
it is Herudford, which ſignifies the Red Ford. I ſhall 
inſert ſome of the Canons of this Council. 

1. That Eaſter ſhould be kept upon the Sunday at- 
ter the 14th Day of the Moon of the firſt Month. 

2. That no Biſhop ſhould encroach upon the Dio- 
ceſs of another, but content himſelf with the People 
under his own Juriſdiction. | | 

3. That the Monks ſhould not ſtroll from one Mo- 
naſtery to another, nor remove without the leave 0 
their Abbot; but pay that Submiſſion which they pro- 
mis d at the taking the Order upon em. 

4. That no Clergy- man ſhould quit the Diocels of 
his own Biſhop and ramble at pleaſure; neither ſhould 
he be receiv'd intoa Foreign Dioceſs without Letters 
Recommendation from his Biſhop. And if he hap- 
—. to be entertain d, and refuſes to return upon bis 

ioceſan s Invitation, then both himſelf and thoſe that 
receive him ſhall be liable to Excommunication. 

5. Phat Biſhops and Clerks, who are Strangers, 
muſt be contented with che Civilities of an Entertally 
ment, and that it ſhall be lawful for none of ef to 
execute any part of their Function without rhe leave 


of the Biſhop of the Dioceſs. 


6, That 


— 
_ 
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6. That tis convenient a Synod ſhould be call'd 
twice a Year;z but becauſe there are ſeveral Reaſons 
why this cannot be effected without trouble, all the 
Fathers agreed, that a Council ſhould: be held only 
every Year ar'Clofeſhooh upon the firſt of Auguſt. 

7. That no Biſhop ſhould have the Ambition to 

refer hinaſelf to another, but that in the caſe of Pre- 
cedency all the Prelates ſhould be govern d by che Re- 
gards of Time, and the Ordet of their Conſecration. 

8. Iwas propos d, That the Number of Biſhops 
ſhould be encreas d in proportion to the Converſions 
of the Laity; but upon tliis Point they came to no Re- 
ſolution for the preſent, & ce. Nin i 12 
This Synod, as was obſerv'd, was held under Theo- 
dorus Archbiſhop of Canterbury, He was a great Pro- 
moter of the Rights of the Church of Rome. To this 
purpoſe he travell d all over the Iſland, ſettled the Ob- 
ſervVance of the Canons, and brought all the Engliſh or 
Saxon Churches to own his Authority; a Privilege not 
enjoy d by any of his Predeceſſors. The Antiquities 
of the Church of Canterbury tell us, That this Theo- 
doru.s was the firſt that divided the Province of Canter- 
bury into Pariſnes. “ Spelman, Concil. Vol. 1. See 

Thbeodorus. Engliſh Morery, Vol. 3. | 
 HERVAUS, was born in the XIth Century: He 
was bred a Clergyman, and promoted to the See of 
Bangor, from whence ke was tranſlated to Eh in 1109, 
which he held till his Death, which happen d in 1131. 
This Hervæus was the firſt Biſhop of Ely, it being an 
Abby till rHar time. The making it a Biſhop's See 
was projected by the Abbot Richard, Son of Earl Gil- 
bert, who perſuaded King Henry the Iſt, and the Pope, 
to take out Cambridg ſhire, which then belong d to the 
Dioceſs of Lincoln, and erect it into a Biſhoprick, the 
Cathedral of which was to be ſettled at Ely, To ſa- 
tisfie the Biſnop of Lincoln, and make him ſome Repa- 
ration, for taking away part of his Juriſdiction, they 
gave him three Manners belonging to the Monaſtery 
of Ely (vi. ) Spalden, Bickleworth, and Bokeden, which 
were annex d to the See of Lincoln. Eadmer. Hiſt. 
Nev. Monaſt. Anglican, Godwin's Catalogue of the 
Biſhojos of England, & c. 3 
HERWART (John George) Chancellor of Bavaria 
in the beginning of the XVIIch Century, made him- 
ſelf fannous by an Apology he wrote for the Emperor 
Lew ol Bavaria, againſt the Calumnies and Miſrepre- 
ſentatioi is of Bxovius, whom he likewiſe cenſures for 
ſeveral other Miftakes. * Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
HETON (Martin) Son of George Heron, Eſq; of 
Heton in the County of Læncaſter, by Mary Daughter 
of Sir Martin Bowes, Lord Mayor of London, born in 
the XVIrh Century, was firſt Educated in the School 
of Weſtminſter, and from rhence remov'd to Chriſt's 
Church in O.xford, where he was Canon, and took the 
Degree of Dr. in Divinity, and was Vicechancellor of 
chat Univerſity in the Year 1588. The Year follow- 


ing Queen Elizabeth prefer d him to the Deanry of 


Wincheſter, and nominated him Biſhop of Ely the 
tame Yearz where he continu'd till his Death, which 
happen d in 1609. He had the Character of a Learn- 
ed Preacher, and was very remarkable for his Hoſpi- 
tality. His Family is of conſiderable Note and Anti- 
qJuuy in Lancaſhire, * Dugdale Baron. &c. 

HEXHAM (Richard Prior of) wrote the Hiſtory of 
King Step ben, and liv'd in the Reign of Henry the IId. 
and Richard the Iſt. He died Anno 1190, * Selden 
in Vits Decem Scriptorum. | 

HEYDE; a large, tho not a wealthy City, in the 
Province of Ditmarſh, and Durchy of Holſtein. It 
ſtands on the Border of a great Barren Sand of the 

ſame Name, which over-runs the middle of che Coun- 


try. . 
HIERO the Iſt. King of Syracuſe, Son of Dynome- 
nes, He was of a Violent Covetous Temper, and 
quite different in his Conduct, from his Brother Gelo, 
to Whoſe Memory, che Hracuſans had ſo great a re- 
gard, chat twas thought the only motive which kept 
em from flying out into a Rebellion. Hiero was 
ſtrongly enclin'd to get rid of his Brother Polyſelus, be- 
cauſe he perceiv d him very much below d by che Peo- 
ple, which made him ſuſpect he graſpt at the Sceprer ; 
* chis reaſon, he deſign d to — him to ailiſt the 
1 arites then beſieg d by the Crotoniats, hoping ro get 
im knockt on the Head in rhe Diſpute ; but Pol ſe- 


lus, finding what he would be at, refus d the Employ- 
ment; and perceiving the King ragingly provok'd ar 
it, he retir d to Thero King of Agrigentum. The two 
Brother's, by Theres Mediation, wete,reconcil'd-fome 
little time after. This Thero dying Thraßydeus; his 
Son ſucceeded him, and was unfortunatè ih che War 
he begun upon the*iSwracyſans': Hiro railifigla conſi- 
derable Body of Troops made an Incurſion into the 4- 
grigentines Country, and defeated: Thraſydeus in a fer 
Battle. The Poets and Hiſtorians give Hier à quite 


different Character: For in Pindars Oues, hes fepre- 


ſented as a Prince of admirable Conduct and Qualifi- 
cations; whereas Diodbrus Sioulus makes him a very 
Diſorderly Tyrannical Governour. Pis probable, 
that if the Poet complements him roo high, the Hiſto- 
rian draws him in his worſt likeneſs, and omits the 
faireſt part of his Life; for we are toi take notice, 
that Hiero was, in the latter part of his Reign, very 
much reform ' d, and ſweeren'd in his Temper by the 
advantage of a Learned Converſation; for then it 
was, that he held a Correſpondence with Pindar, Si- 
monides, and Bachillides: Now theſe Men, it ſeems, 
had the good Fortune to ſmooth the Ruggedneſs of his 
Humour, and make him live much more acceprably 
with his Subjects and Relations than formerly. Dic- 
dorus Siculus, Lib. 11. cap. 48. & 67, © atib. Alian 
var. Hiſtor. Lib. 4. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. See Engl. 
Morery, Vol. . en I 
HIERO II. King of Syracuſe, deſcanded from the 
Family of Gelo; but his Mother being no better than 
a Slave, his Father Hierocles look d upon him as a Ble- 
miſh to his Family, and therefore expos d him. Tis 
{aid the Bees fed him, in this Condition, for ſeveral 
Days rogether; which being reported at Court, the 
Augurs ſaid, 'rwas a ſign he would be a King: Upon 
which Hzerocles order d him to be brought back to his 
Palace, and took all imaginable care of his Educati- 
on. Young Hiero improv'd anſwerably, and was ve- 
ry K i He was a handſome, ſtrong- limb d 
Perſon, ſpoke well, and always had the better of rhoſe 
who challeng'd him to fight. Pyrrhus King of Epire 
gave him ſeveral Marks of his Eſteem. The Hracu- 
ſans afterwards made him their General againſt the 
Carthaginians, and from this Poſt rais d him to the 
Throne: Soon after his being King, he commenc d a. 
vigorous War againſt the Mamertins, whom he de- 
feared in ſeveral Skirmiſhes, and deſign d to drive 
em out of the Town of Meſſina, which they had ſeiz d 
upon againſt all Right and Reaſon. The Mamertins 
finding themſelves in no condition to reſiſt him, endea- 
vour'd to reinforce themſelves with a Potent Alliance, 
and thus, one Party apply d to the Romans, and the 
other, to the Carthaginians. This matter was ſtrong- 
ly debated at Rome, but, ar laſt, the receiving the 
Mamertins into their Protection, was carry d in the 
Affirmative; and this was the ground of rhe firſt Pu- 
nick War. The Conſul Appius Claudius being order d 
to ſuccour the Mamertins, landed his Troops in Sicily 
in the Year of Rome 490. The Mamertins put him in 
poſſeſſion of their Town, and manag d their Buſineſs 
ſo, that the Carthaginian General who command- 
ed the Fort, thought fit to quit it: The Carthaginians . 
ſer down before Meſſina, and enter d into an Alliance 
with Hiero, who join d em with his Troops. The 
Roman Conſul, having reſolv'd upon a Battel, charg d 
the Syracuſans in the firſt place; and here, notwith- 
ſtanding the Fight was obſtinate, and Hiero behavd 
himſelf very well, yer he was defeated, forc' d to quit 
the Field, and retreat to Syracuſe. Appius Claudius, 
after this advantage, attack d the Carthaginians, and 
having the ſame ſucceſs againſt them, march d up to 
Syracuſe and beſieg d it. Hiero perceiving Sicily un- 
der a Conſternation, and the Forces of the Carthagi- 
nians conſiderably weaken'd, made a Peace with the 
Remans. | Hiero held a good Correſpondency with the 
Greek Republicks, preſented the Rhodians very liberal- 
ly, after their Misfortune of an Earthquake, which 
had overturn'd their” Coloſſus. He likewiſe built a 
Ship which was one of the Wonders of that Age; the 
Poet Archimetus gave directions for the building on t. 
At henæus gives a Deſcription of this Ship, and quotes 
a Book that was made about it, by one Maſchien. 
Hiero wrote Books of Agriculture, and died in the 


goth Near of his Ages The ſixteenth Iayllion of Theo- 
OO erty 
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critus is i 00 this Prince, Where the Poet ſeems {pleaſe the Sactedneſs of their Kings, the-injuring of 


to complain, that he had not been paid for his Pane- 
gyrick. * Tuſtin, Lib. 23. cap. 4. Pindar. Od. 1. Py- 
Polybius, Lib. 1. cap. B. & alib. Pauſanias, Lib. 6. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. So Engl. Morery, Vol. 1. A- 
thenxus, Lib. 6 un 2 KP 20; 45 25 
HIEROCLES, a Platonick Philoſopher living in 
the Vth. Century, made a great Figure in Learning at 
Alexandria ; being very much admir d both for his 
Thought and Expreſſion. He wrote ſeven Books u 
on Provideuce and Fate, and Dedicated them to the 
Philoſopher Ohmpiadorus, who by his Embaſſy did 
great Services to the Roman Empire in the Reign of 
Honorius and Theodoſius the Dunger: Theſe Books are 
not now extant, excepting in ſome little Extracts made 
by Photius in his Bibliotheca. By theſe Extracts it ap- 
pears that Hierocles had reconcil'd Plato and Ariſtotle, 
and prov'd, that thoſe, who pretended theſe Philoſo- 


phers were of different Opinions did not rightly un- 


derftand them. He took a great deal of pains to ex- 
plain the Difficulties of Providence, Fate, and Free- 
Wil, and maintain d, that Pre- exiſtence and Tranſmi- 
gration was the true Key to unlock theſe Myſteries. 
There's one thing very ſingular in this Philoſopher, 
and that is, his aſſerting that Plato held, the World 
created out of nothing: And here, he confutes the Pla- 
toniſts very Lb, who aſſerted the Deity could 
not make the World without the Aſſiſtance of uncrea- 
ted Matter; but Hierocles had a nobler Idea of an In- 
finite Mind and for the Honour of his Maſter Plato, 
makes him aſſert, that the Will of the Deity was ſuffi- 
cient for the Formation of the Univerſe, without the 


Concurrence of any Foreign Cauſe ; but, Hierocles's 


Flouriſhes apart, Plato was not ſo Orthodox a Philo- 
ſopher as he makes him; for nothing is plainer, than 


his making Independent Matter a Partner with the 


Deity in the Formation of the World; and that in this 
caſe the Functions of the Deity extended only to the 


putting things in order, and making moſt of the Ma- 


terials; and that without the Interpoſing of an Infinite 
Mind, there would have been nothing but an Eternal 
Chaos. Phrtius Bibl. Cod, Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 


HIEROGLYPHICKS : The Reader may ſee a 
Deſcription of 'em in the firſt Volume. They were 


invented by the Priefts and reckon'd a conſiderable 


part of their Learning, and therefore Philo in Meſes's 


Life, tells us, That Meſes learned Geometry and Mu- 


lick of the Egyptian Sages, and over and above, that 


Myſterious Philoſophy of theirs which was deſcrib'd 


in Hieroglyphick Characters, z. e. in the Figures of 
Animals worſhip'd by 'em. Plato makes Teuto or Ta- 
auto the Inventor of this Science, who, it ſcems, was 
the firſt Philoſopher of that Nation. Plato likewiſe 


takes notice, that the Greeks afterwards A 


themſelves with this Myſtery. Pythagoras allo is ſaid to 
have learned Hieroglyphicks from /Enopheus of Helic- 
polis, and taught em the Greeks afterwards in his Sym- 
bols. Tis probable, the Egyptians learn d the firſt Ru- 
diments of this Myſtery from the Hebrews : For Alex- 
ander cited by Euſebius, in his Preparatio Evangelica, 
informs us, that Abraham convers'd with the Egyptian 
Prieſts at Heliopols, and taught em Aftrology ; from 


whom was counted no leſs than Sacrilege. A Haul, 
repreſented the Sun and the Soul ; a Beetle was the 
Symbol of a Man; a Star was the Hieroglyphick of 
Fate; a Lion, of Majeſty; a Crow of Conjugal Affe. 
ction; a Sterk, of Chaſtity, Sc. * Plato in Phi ſebo 
& Epinomide. Olaus Magnus, Lib. 1. cap. 21. Dit. 
dorus Siculus Bibl. Hiſt. Lib. 3. cap. 2. lian. de Ani. 
mal. Lib. 6. c. 38. Hoffman. 
HIEROGRAMMATI, Gr. Hues yesανꝛ“i or Ho. 
ly Regiſters, were choſen out of the Family of the 
Prieſts, and preſided over Learning and Religion a. 
mongſt the ancient Egyptians. They were not only Re. 
giſters or Clerks for the Hieroglyphicks, bur likewiſe 
Expoſiters of their Doctrine and Religious Belief, $,;. 
das ſeems to inſinuate, that they were ſometimes Pro. 
2 and that one of em predicted to an Egypriay 
ing, that an Iſraelite, eminent for his Qualifications 
and Atchievements, would leſſen and N the E. 
ae Monarchy, meaning Maſes by his Deſcription, 
eſe Hierogrammati were very Learned in Phylacte- 
ries: One achim, of 11 in that Nation, 
being the Inventor of theſe Preſervatives, and very 
skilful in Amulets and Charms. Theſe Hierogram- 
mati likewiſe were, as it were, the Head of the E. 
gyptian Senate or Council, and always at Court to 
aſſiſt the King with their Inſtructions and Advice. 
They likewiſe had a Talent in Aſtrology and Augury ; 
and being thus ſerviceable and conſiderable in their 
Character, they were privileg d from paying any pub. 
lick Duties, were reckon d the firſt Quality, and had 
the Honour of a Scepter like the King's : But after E. 
Ope fell under the Juriſdiction of the Romans, nothing 
was more contemptible than theſe Hierogrammati; ſor 
now they dwindl d into common Figure-flirigets, and 
Forrune-tellers, as appears by Adrian's Letter to Phie- 
gen, related by Vopifems in Saturnino, Herodotus ob- 
ſerves, that, in his time, theſe Men us d to be ſha- 
ven and circumcisd ; That they wore a Linen Coat 
and Paper Shooes ; Thar they Bath thrice a Day in 
cold Water, and twice in the Night ; And that in 
their Religious Worſhip they us d to bear and Diſci- 
line themſelves very ſeverely. * Lucian in Macro- 
iu, Apuleius Metam. Lib, 8. Herodot. Lib. 2. Caufin 
in Hieroglyph. ſeu Symbol. Egypt. Sap. | 
HIEROLOGIA : See Nuprial Benediction. 
HIGDEN (Ralph) a Monk of S. Werbury's in Cheſter, 
liv'd in the XIVth Century. He is reckon d an Hiſtori- 
an of Character, and wrote after Florence of Worceſter 
and other Engliſh Hiſtorians of the beſt Figure. He calls 
his Hiſtory Polychronicon. What he wrote relating to the 
times of the Britains and Saxons has been lately pub- 
liſh'd by Dr. Gale, who commends him for preſerving 
many Remains out of Ancient Chronicles now wholly 
loſt or miſlaid: The reſt was firſt tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh by Fehn Treviſa a Corniſh Gentleman, Vicar of 
Berkely in Gloceſterſpire, with Annotations upon the 
whole, written by the Author, as Pites pretends; but 
others that have examin d the matter more nicely find 


that the Interpolations and Additions in VV. Caxton's 
Engliſh Edition, are the Publiſhers, and not Treviſas. 
' Higden died in the Year 1377. Pitets de Iluſt. 


whence tis not improbable, that the Principles of other Angl. Script, Bale, Anno 1363. Archdeacon Nichol- 


Sciences were likewiſe communicated by this Parri- 
arch, under Emblems and Znigma's, which we know, 
was the Method of the Ancients for the Conveyance 
of Knowledge and Wiſdom : Neither was this Me- 
thod wholly unpractis d by the Northern Nations, as 
appears by Olaus Magnus; particularly that the Scy- 

ians were taken with theſe Emblematical Riddles 
appears from their King Idanthura, who when Darius 
menac'd him with a War, inſtead of giving his An- 
ſwer in Writing, he ſent him a Mouſe, a Frog, a Bird, 
a Dart, and a Plough. Diodorus Siculus likewiſe re- 
lates, that the Letters of the Æthiopians reſembled ſe- 
veral Animals, the extreme parts of Humane Bodies, 
and particularly, the Tools they were to work with. 
Horus Nil iacus wrote a Book to explain this Holy Cha- 
racter of his Nation, which was afterwards tranſlated 
by Philippus a Greek Author, who, as appears by his 
Diction, wrote after the Purity of that Language was 
corrupted. To give ſome Inſtances of the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphicks; A Diadem twiſted with Aſpicks ligni- 
ve che Firmneſs of the Egyptian Monarchy, or if you 


on s Engl. Hiſt. Library. | 
HIGH-PLACES : The reaſon why the Iſraelites 
were guilty of Idolatry in theſe Places, ſeems to pro- 
ceed from the ground following. In the earlieſt Anti- 
quity , the Heathens were ſo far from having any 
Temples for Religious Worſhip, that they did not 
think it lawful to build em; for, looking upon the 
Sun, as the Supream Deity, they thought ir improper 
to confine him to the narrow compaſs of a Houle, it 
being a common Saying among 'em, That the whole 
World was the Sun's Temple. And afterwards, when 
the Notion of Religion alter d, and Temples began to 
grow cuſtomary, a great many of em were left open 
at the top, as thar of Terminus among the Romans, In 
conſequence of rheſe Opinions, hey reckon d Hills, 
and high Ground, the moſt proper Places to be con- 
ſecrated to their pretended Deities: For to confine theit 
Preſence to Temples, they look d upon as a diſhonou- 
rable Idea: From theſe High-Places, being thus ap- 
ply d, we have the Names of Mercurius Ollenius, Ve- 


nus Erycina, and Jupiter Capitolinus. In proceſs of 
time, 
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time, theſe Places were 


Virgil informs us, having more fancy to one Tree than 
another; l | 
Populus Alcide gratiſſima, Vitu Taccho, 

Formeſe Myrtus Veneri, ſua Laurta Phabo, 


lanred-with Groves of Trees, comtnanded ſome bf the Troops of tat Monarch at 
ſaitable to each pretended Deiry ; foine of em, as the Bartel of Marathon, and died fighting his Coun 


This Cuſtom ſpread from the Hearhens to the Iſrae- 


lites, who, in the time of the Judges, Othniel and E- 


9 * 
a —*$1J 


"ey 


try. 

*Athencus Cicer. Lib. 3. de Orat. Hoffman. 2 

HlPOLYT Us, Son of Theſeus by Hippolyte the 
Amazon: Having a great Inclination for Hunting and 
Single Life, and being averſe to rhe Converſation of 
Ladies, was ſolicited for an Intrigue by Phædra his Mo- 
ther- in- law, and refuſing to comply with her ſcandalous 
Suggeſtions, was delated by her to his Father, as if he 
had deſign d to debauch her. Hippolytus therefore per- 


bud, began to fall into Idolatry; (Judges chap. 3. v. 7.) | ceiving that his Step- Mother had made an Impreſſion 
which grew upon the Nation to that degree, that, at upon his Father, thought it adviſeable to retire, and 
laſt, there was, as it were, a College of Prieſts ſettled, driving his Chariot by the Sea-Shore, the Sea-Calves 
call d, The Prophets of the Groves, who are ſaid to be no which happen d to lie upon the Beach being frighten d 


leſs than four hundred, (1 Kings 18. 19.) They had, 


 fikewiſe Groves particular to ſuch and ſuch Idols, as 
appears, 2 Chron. 15. v. 16. where Maacha, Aſa's Mo- 
15 was guilty of this Impiety. Thus, among the 
Romans, Diana was ſometimes call d Nemorenſit; 
| ſometimes Ardvenna ; and ſometimes Albunea, from 
the Hills where Groves were conſecrated ro her. Far- 
ther, the pretended Deities had not only ſome part of 
their Stile from theſe Places, but were likewiſe call'd 
Groves themſelves ; thus, 2 Kings 23. 6. King Jeſiah is 
faid to bring out the Grove out of the Houſe of the Lord, 
which was nothing elſe but an Idol, which poſſibly 
might have a Grove cut upon it; as the Silver Figures 
made by Demetrius for the Temple of Diana, are cal- 
led Shrines, or Templa Diane, Acts 19. 24. This I- 
dolatry continued amongſt the Fews, till the Reign of 
Feſiah abovemention d; for notwithſtanding Hezekzah, 
remov'd the High-Places, and brake the Images, and cut 
down the Groves, yet all theſe Idolatrous Practices 
were reviv'd under his Son and Succeſſor Manaſſes, 


training his Militia, fer upon rhe Danes unex 
in all parts of the Kingdom and cut em all off, in one 


with the ratrling of the Chariot, ſcour'd off into the 
Sea, and made a great noiſe ar their firſt plunging in 
this noiſe made the Horſes fly out, over-turn d che 
Charior, and Hippolytus being entangled in the Har- 
neſs, was unfortunately pull'd in pieces. Euripid. 
Hippol. Coronat. Ovid, Faſt. Lib. 3. &c. | 
OCDAY, or Hoc-Tucſday, an Anniverſary Feſti- 
val kept by the Engliſh in memory of the Expulſion 
of the Danes, There were ſome Remains of it in ſome 
of rhe Inland Counties in Sir Henry Spelman's time. 
"Twas the Cuſtom, at this Feſtival, for che People to 
lie perdue, to catch and bind one another, (eſpecially 
the Women us d to ſerve the Men ſo) from whence 
they call it BINDING-TUESDAT; Hoc EN in High- 
Dutch, ſignifying to encompaſs and lie in Ambuſh : 
The Cuſtom ſeems deriv'd from the occaſion follow- 
ing; King Etheired, under pretence of muſtering and 


edly 


Day. This Execution is mention d in the 3 5th Chap- 


till at laſt, his Grandſon Jeſiab, Brake in pieces the IL ter of the Laws of Edward the Confeſſor; but the finiſh- 


mages, cut down the Groves, and fill d their Places with 
the Bones of Men, and, in ſhort, deſtroy'd all the Re- 
mains of Idolatry, after it had been the practice of that 


Nation for about eight hundred Years. * Helvic. 


Chronolog. Hoffman, &c. | 
HILARION, a famous Hermit, gave great Encou- 


ing Stroke of the Deliverance was given by the Prince 
laſt mention d: For the Danes pouring in upon the 
Kingdom to revenge their Countrymen, and becom- 
ing, in a manner, Maſters of the Iſland, were ſome 
time after ſo effectually expell'd by King Edward, that 
chey diſpair d of returning: Henry of Huntingdon re- 


ragement to the Monaſtick Profeſſion in Syria. St. Je- ports this Slaughter made upon St. Br; 1 Day., 


rom reports him famous for the working of Miracles; 
for inſtance, Being at Gaza, he cut d three Sons of a 


1. e. 


| for 


_ the 13th of November, and the uſual Day 
raining, as appears by the Laws above-men- 


certain Matron; who were all ſuddenly taken fick ; tion d, was the next Day after Candlemaſ5 : But our 


he cur'd em, I ſay, immediately, only by calling up- 
on the Name of Feſus: Upon the Fame of rhis Mi- 


racie, a great many People flocking after him, both in 
Hria and from Egypt, were converted to Chriſtianity, 
and turn d Monks. Now before Hilarion's time, there 


was no Monaſteries nor Monks in Syria. The Rea- 
der, if he pleaſes, may ſee more of him in St. Ferom, 
who wrote his Life. Hieron, in vit. Hilar. 
HILDEGARDIS, Abbeſs of the Order of St. Bennet, 
was ſo eminent for her Learning and Piety in the XIth 
Century, chat ſhe was conſulred almoſt as an Oracle 
by the great Men of thar Age, particularly by the Pa- 
triarch of Feruſalem. Pope Eugenius the IIId was one 
of her Admirers, and approv d her Revelations: St. 
Bernard likewiſe had a great value. for her. She died 
in the Year 1181, being 82 Years of Age. She wrote 
ſeveral Tracts againſt the Cathari; A Comment upon 
the Rule of St. Bennet. The Life of St. Deſibode and 
St. Rupert. Thirty Queſtions. Fifty Homilies upon 
the Evangeliſts, Sc. A Collection of her Letters 


the Duke of Newburg, but 
Bambe 


were printed ar Cologn in 1566. * Poſſevin Geſner, 
Voſſius, &c. Gu 

HIPPIAS, a Philoſopher of Els, was Diſciple to 
Egeſidemus. He qualified and manag d himſelf fo, as 
not to want the afſiſtance of any other Mortal. He 
made Happineſs conſiſt in Self-ſuffciency, and requir'd 
no more than plain Neceſſaries. When he was at the 
Olympick Games, he had the aſſurance to ſay that he 
was a Stranger to no Art nor Science; that he not only 
underſtood the Learn d part of Education, as Geometry, 
Muſick, Languages, Poetry, Phyſicks, Ethicks, Poli- 
ticks, Ce. but that the Ring on his Finger, che Cloak 
« yo his Shoulders, and the Shooes upon his Feet, were 
all his own Manufacture. Plutarch takes notice that he 
wrote an Epitome of the Olympick Solemnities and Di- 
verſions. There was another Hi ppi, Son to Piſiſtratus, 
Who attempting to revenge the Death of his Brother 
Hipparchus, was expell'd | Athens in the Year of Rome 


It belongs to the Duke of /; 


brary-Keeper at Ausburg, and bein 
in Manuſcripts, he publiſu'd 
with Notes of his OW. He died in 1617. Huetius 
commends him for an able Tranſlaror. He pul 
Photius's Bibliotheca in Greek Folio with Notes. Geo- 


244 3 upon this Diſappointment he retir ꝗᷓ to Darius, 


Holy-day, ſays Sir Henry Spelman, is kept on neither 
of thoſe Days, bur in ſome places in Summer, and in 
others places upon the Quindenes of Eaſter, But why 
rhe Women had the principal ſhare, and govern'd in 


this Solemnity, is now uncertain, * Spelman Gloſſ. 
Archæol. 


HOCHSTAD, a well fortify d Town in Bavaria, 
not many Miles from Lauingen, in the Poſſeſſion of 
im'd by rhe Biſhop of 
72 | | 
HODEGITRIA, or A Guide; ſo the Greeks call'd 
the Image of the Bleſſed Virgin ſaid to be painted by. 
St. Luke, becauſe when the Emperor Michael Paleolo- 


gus made a Triumphant Entry into Conſtantinople upon 


the Expulſion of the Larins, this Pourtrait was carry'd 
before him, his Majeſty following on Foot. The Bleſ- 
ſed Virgin is worſnipp d in Sicily, and eſpecially at 
Meſſina, under this Name; the Inhabitants callin 


5, 1 
Ieria, by a corrupt Pronunciation. The Sicilians have 


a Church at Rome, commonly call d the Conſtant inopo- 
litan Church, dedicated to our Lady, under this Ap- 
pellation. She is painted here over the Cheſt, as car- 
ry'd upon the Shoulders of two Caloirs in the ſame 
manner that ſhe us d to be carry d in Proceſſion through 
the Town of Conſtantinople every Tucſday, Michael 
Fuſtinian wrote a Book upon this Picture, printed at 
_ 1656. * Gregoras, Lib. 4. Nicephorus, Lib. 15. 
offman. | | 
 HOENDWIL, an impregnable Caſtle, ſtanding 
on the tap ef a Hill, near the Wine in Swabia : 


irtenberg. | 
HOESCHELIVUS (David) born at Ausbourg in 
1556, was a very Learned Man. He was made Li- 
very well skill'd 
d ſome of the beſt of thent 


publiſh'd 


 graphica aliquot excellentiſſimorum Authorum Marciani 


gcylacu 


Was in the Rei 
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Scylacy Artemidori Dicearchii at Ausburg in 1600 in 
Quarto. Eclogæ Legationum Dexippi At enienſis, Eu- 
napii, P. Patricii, Priſci Sophiſte , Malchi Philad, 
Menandricum excerptorum Corolls 6 Libri Diodori Fi- 
cul; amiſſis, ptinted in Octavo at Ausburg in 1603,&C. 
* Spizelius in Templo Honori Reſerato. Freherus Theatr. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. | 1 
HOFFMAN (Daniel) Superintendant and Profeſ- 
for at Helmſtad, was the Head of a Controverſie in 
Divinity, which occaſion d ſome Diſturbance towards 
the end of the XVIth Century. He ſtarted ſome Dit- 
ficulries about ſubſcribing the Concord, and. refus d to 
concur with Dr. Andreas in defence of this Confeſſion, 
He would not acknowledge the Ubiquity, but only 
that the Body of Jeſus Chriſt was pron in a great 
many Places ; this Diſpute tho' laid aſleep ſoon after, 
left a Spirit of Curioſity and Contradiction upon Peo- 
ples Minds, ſo that in a little time they began to diſ- 
agree and argue very warmly upon ſeveral other 
Points, Hoffman being always at the Head of the Par- 
ty. Amongſt other things it was argu d, whether Phi- 
Jolophy was to be allow d in Theological Controver- 
ſies, and how far. Hoffman and Beza wrote againſt 
cach other upon the Subject of the Holy Euchariſt, 
Hoffman accus'd Hunnius, an Eminent Lutheran Mi- 
niſter, for having tniſrepreſented the Book of the Con- 
cord; For here, ſays Hoffman, the cauſe of Election is 
not made to depend upon the Qualifications of the 


Perſon elected; but Hunnius, ſays he, and Mylins aſ- 


ſert, that the Decree of Election is founded upon the 
foreſight of Faith. Hunnius and Mylius got Hoffman 
condemn'd at a Meeting of their Divines in 1593, and 
threaten d him with Ex communication, if he did not 
comply. The Year following, Heffman publiſh'd an 
Apology againſt their Cenſure. W avg gives the 
Detail of this Controverſie : He obſerves, that ſome 
Divines of Leipſick, Fena, and Nittemburg would 
have had Hoffman publickly cenſur d as a Calviniſt, 
and ſuch a Heretick as was not fit to be convers d with; 
Orhers, who were more moderate, were for admo- 
niſhing him by way of Letter before they came to 
Extremiries : This latter Expedient was approv d, 
and Hunnius wrote to him in the Name of all his Bre- 


thren; Hoffman's Apology was an Anſwer to this Let- 


ter, in which he gives the Reaſons for refuſing to 


comply with the Divines of Mittemburg, and pretends 


to ſhow they were groſly miſtaken in ſeveral Articles 
of Faith, * Adam Contzen in Fubilo Fubilorum, 
pag. 234. Hoſpinian, de Origine & Progreſſu Libri 


- Concor i cap. 51. Bayle Diction. Hi Or. 


HOLAGU the Vth. Emperor of the Moguls, was 
Son of Tuli Khan 4th Son of Genghez Man, and ſuc- 
ceeded his Brother Mongaca. He was ſurnam d IA 


ban, and from him the Brarch or Dynaſty of che Lele 


hanian Meguls are deſcended. He remov d from Ca- 
ramoram in Turkeſtan, where Mangu Caan reſided, and 
went into the Weſt, that is, into Perſia in the 651K 


Year of the Hegira, 7, e. the 1253 of our Lord. He 
march'd with an Army put into his Hands by hs Bro- 


s 
ther, conſiſting of all the flower of the Magul's Forces, 
two of the beſt Soldiers being drawn our of every 
12 ; with theſe Troops he conquer d all Perſia, $9774, 
Chaldea, Meſopotaniia, and a great part of Natolia, This 
gn of Mangu or Mongaca Caan, Holagn 
being no more . his Brothers General. He began 
his Conqueſtz with ſuppreſſing the 1/maelians of Iran, 
diſpoſfeſing their Prince Roeneddin of all the ſtrong 
Places he held in Geba, part of the ancient Parthia: 
This was done in the 654th Year of the Hegira. 
After the Defeat of the 1/maelians, he deſign d ro 
march through Natolia to Conſtantinople, but Naſſired- 
din a famous Mathematician and Aſtrologer diſſuaded 
him from the Enterprize, and advis d him to turn the 
Expedition againſt the Caliph Męſtaaſſem: In the 
&55rh Year of the Ene lags being come up to 
the Neighbourhood of Bagdat, ſent the Caliph an Ex- 


poſtulatory Letter, reproaching him for refuſ K ro Re- 


enforce his Army againſt rhe naelians, profeſs d Ene- 
mies of the Mahometan Religion. The principal Of- 


ficers of the Caliph ſent Hoſagu a contempruous An- 
wer; upon which he orderd his Army to march in 
two Ao eng! on each fide the Tigris, to beſiege the 


Caliph in Bagdat. The Army of the Tartars, being all 
Cavalry, began to want Forrage, ſo that He/agu had 


— 


At aa Cm 


been forc'd to raiſe the Siege, and make a diſhonon. 


rable Retreat had he not been reliev'd by a Treafon. 
able Correſpondence. . Ebn Amran one of the Beſieg d 
being inform'd of the Enemies Condition, wrote a 
Letter, and trying it to an Arrow, ſhot it into the E. 
nemies Camp; the Contents of it was to inform Ho. 
lagu, that if he would ſend to the Caliph and require 
one Ebn Amran to be ſent to him, he would put him 
in a way to ſubſiſt his Army for a whole Month. Up. 
on the reading the Letter, Holagu immediately try d 
the Caliph upon this Poinr. That Prince being re- 
duc d to great Extremity, was glad to gratifie Holagy, 
and therefore immediately order d Ebn Amran to be 
found out and convey d to the Enemy. Amran, who 
was but a Slave, being brought before Holagy, in- 
form'd him, that there were ſeveral Pirs in the Town 
Facoubah, in which a prodigious quantity of Corn was 
jodg d; this Diſcovery being exactly true, ſupply d 
the Tartars with Proviſion till they carry d the Town 
by Storm, which was plunder d and demoliſh'd in the 
656th Year of the Hegira, i. e. in the Year of our 
Lord 1258. The taking of Moufſal or Meſal, and all 
Meſopotamia follow d ſoon after the ſtorming of Bag. 
dat: For Sultan Bedreddin did not think it adviſeable 
to ſtay till the Magus appear before his Capital, but 
went to meet Ho/agu, and made his Submiſſion to him 
in Perſon ; after which that Prince paſs d the Euphra- 
tes and marchd into Syria. This Year, being the 
657th of the Hegira, Holagu ſucceeded to the Empire 
of the Mogul upon the Death of his Brother Mangs 
Caan; this Near likewiſe he took Damaſcus and Aleppe, 
After the Conqueſt of Syria, Holagu went to ſertle his 
Dominions in the Eaſt lately fallen to him. He left a 
great part of his Troops in Hria, under the Command 
of one Ketbega: Now this General had a new Ene- 
my to deal withal, whom he too much -underyalu'd, 
his Name was Cotous al Malec, Almed Haffa, the 
third Sultan of the Mammulucl Turks in Egypt; this 
Cotoux gave Ketboga Barrel in the 658th Year of the 
Hegira, got an entire Victory, flew the Tartar Gene- 
ral, and took his Children Prifoners : And as a Con- 
ſequence of this Defeat, Syria return d to the Juriſ- 
diction of the My/ulmans. Hiſtorians obſerve, that 
this was the firſt rebuke the Tartars met with in their 
Victorious: March; neither were they long without 
a Revenge; for when Holagu return'd to em, which 
was the next Year, he immediately recover d Syria. 
Sometime after this ſecond Expedition into Syria, Ho- 
lagu made his Progreſs into the Province of Adbebigi- 
an for Quarters of Refreſhment : And here he drew 
together the moſt Eminent Aſtronomers, allow'd em 
conſiderable Penſions, and furniſh'd em with Inftru- 
ments neceſſary to make new Diſcoveries. He built 
an Okſervatorie in the Town Maragah near Taurs ; 
and here it was that this great Prince died in the Year 
of the Hegira 663, or, as ſome others will have it, 664, 
which anſwers to the Years of our Lord 1264, and 
1265; He Reignd fix Years from the Death of his 
Brother. Dughuz Khatown one of the chief Wives of 
this Monarch was a Chriſtian, follow d her Husband 
in all his Expeditions, and was much admir'd by him 
for her Knowledge and Conduct; infomuch that he 
frequently made her part of his Cabinet, She em- 
pope the aſcendant ſhe had over him to good purpo- 

s, and was very ſerviceable to che Chriſtians. His 
Son Abaca Il chan, who ſucceeeded him, marry'd the 
Daughter of Michael Paleologus Emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople. It may not be improper diſt to Mention 2 


| Liſt of the Dominions which Holagu left co his Son 


and Succeſſor obovemention d; (vrz.) The grear Pro- 
vince of Khoraſan, the Capital of which was then the 
City of Niſchabour ; Gebal or the Perſian Traque (or 
Diſtrict ;) The Country of the Parthians, the Capi- 
tal of which was {/pahan. Adberbigian, or Media, 
which had Taury for its Metropolis. Perſia, proper- 
ly ſo calld, the principal City of which was Kobirag, 
formerly eall d Cyropols. To proceed, Khoureſtan, or 
Khouziſtan, the old Sufient, the Capital of which was 
Toſter or Seuſter, formerly call d bebe, He had like- 
wiſe the Province of Diarbelir, which takes in part of 
Mria or Curdiſtan and Meſopotamia, which had Mo- 
ſul for its Metropolis, and ftands near the Old Nine. 
veh, Holagu likewiſe left his Son the Territories of 
Roum which take in the Provinces of Arments, _—_ 
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and Aſia Minor. Thus we ſee what vaſt Con- 
queſts the Moguls or Tartars made in Aſia in a ſhort 
time ; not to mention their Northern Acquiſitions be- 
yond the Caſpian Sea in Moſcovy, in Poland, in Mora- 
via, and in China, &c. * D Herbelor, 
HOLBEN : See Exgl. Morery Vol. 1. 


ia, 


after Hol- 


anders. | add 
1 OLINSHEAD (Ralph) liv'd in the XVIth Cen- 
tury, and wrote an Engliſh Chronicle which has been 
well receiv'd, and is ſtill valu d. He was aſſiſted by 
Francis Thyme, Lancaſter Herauld in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and an eminent Antiquary. Holin- 
2ad's Hiſtory is in the ſecond Edition continu d to 
che Year 1586, by Fohn Hooker, alias Vowell, This 
Collection is drawn from ſeveral Authors of Figure, 
many of which were then in Manuſcript. * Athen. 
Oxen. Vol. 1. under Hooker and Hariſon, &c. 
HOLME-CULTRAIN, a Market Town in Allar- 
dale Hundred in Cumberland. It lies upon the Chan- 
nel, in the North-weſt part of the County, and is di- 
tant from London two hundred and thirty one Miles. 
HOLOCAUST or Burnt-Offering, was a Sacrifice 
which was all burnt upon the Altar; and of this kind 
was the Daily Sacrifice : This was done by way of ac- 
knowledgment, that the Perſon offering, and all that 
belong'd ro him were the effect of the Divine Bounty. 
The Holocauſt was to be a Bullock without blemiſh, 
*rwas brought to the Tabernacle of the Congregation, 
with the Hands of him that offer d it, upon its Head; 
then the Levzzes kill'd ir, ſprinkl'd the Blood of it up- 
on the Altar, and fleaing it, cut it in pieces; after 
which it was laid upon the Altar and burnt by the 
Prieft for a ſweet ſmelling Savour unto the Lord, 
There was a Libation of Wine added to the Burnt- 
Offering, and while the Victim was burning, the Mu- 
fick play d, and the Prieſts made a Prayer to God to 
accept the Sacrifice: There was every Day offer d two 
Lambs for a Holocauſt or Burnt-Offering, which num- 
ber was doubled on the Sabboth. Upon the New 
Moons the Holocauſts were two young Bullocks, a 
Ram and ſeven Lambs, which was likewiſe done eve- 
ry Day during the Paſchal Solemnity, and upon the 
Day of Pentecoſt, And upon the Feaſt of Trumpets, a 
Bullock, a Ram, ſeven Lambs and a He-Goar, which 
was likewiſe done upon the Day of Expiation : Upon 
this Solemniry, rhe High-Prieſt, before his going into. 
the Holy of Holies, offer'd a Bullock for a Sin-Offering, 
and a Ram and a He-Goat for a Holocauſt ; and at 
the Feaſt of Tabernacles, they offer d ſeventy Bullocks, 
Sc. during the eight Days Feſtival. The Heathens 
likewiſe offer d Holocayſts to their pretended Deiries. 
Ir ſeems, the diſpoſing of Sacrifices this way was the 
general Cuſtom till Premetheus burning part of the Sa- 
crifice, took the liberty to keep the reſt for his Table; 
which Precedent was afterwards follow'd by other 
People. Leviticus, cap. 1. Exod. cap. 29. Numb. cap. 
28, 29. Bochart. Hieroz. part prior. Lib. 2. cap. 33. Xe- 
nophon 2 Lib. 8. Strabo, Lib. 4, Hoffman. 
HOLY WATER : See Mater (Hol.) | 
HOMAIOUN or Humaioun, ſignifies Happy, Roy- 
al, and Auguſt in the Perſian Language. Iis like- 
wiſe the proper Name of a Sulran, Son of Babor or 
Babur, Son of Omar Scheikh, Son of Abuſaid, Son of 
Miranſchah, Son of Timur or Tamerlan. I have in- 
ſerted this Genealogy at large, becauſe it lets the 
Reader into the true Deſcent of the Great Moguls, 
which is commonly very much embroyl'd and per- 
plex d in the Relations of the European Travellers. 
Babur Son of Omar Schei lh ſucceeded his Uncle Ab- 
med, Son of Abuſaid in the Tranſoxan Territories, in 
the 899th Year of the Hegira, which anſwers to the 
Year 1493 of rhe Incarnation. This Babur was CX- 
ell d his Dominions in the 9ogth Year of the Hegira, 
y Schaiteg Khan who pretended to be Ahmed's Son, 
and to have been educated at the Court of the UVsbeks. 
Babur was forc'd to retire with the remainder of thoſe 
roops which ſtood firm to him, into the Country of 
Gaznah, and from thence into India, where he reign'd 
to the Year of the Hegira 937, leaving his Dominions 
to his two Sons Hemaioun and Camoran. Homaicun, 
who ſucceeded his Father Babur in the Year of our 
Lord 1530, had his Reign ruffſd within a ſhort time; 
for Schirkhan his Vizier ſtriking up an Intereſt with 
Cameran his Brother, concerted a Plot between em, 
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to depoſe Homaiorh ; who being inform d of the Con- 
ſpiracy, was fore d to withdraw into Perſia to Schah. 
Thamas, who then reign d there. Schah- Thamas trea- 
red this injur d Prince with great Generoſity, and lend- 
ing him a conſiderable Army under the Command of 
Baharan Khan, put him in a Condition to defeat the E- 
nemy; and being reſtor d by this Aſſiſtance, he reign d 
to the 96th Year of the Hegira, i. e. to the Year of 
our Lord 1552. Homaioun was Father to Gelaleddin 
Akbar, who was Father to Gehanghir, Schahgean : Fa- 
ther, one of whoſe Sons was Aurenkzeb, who now 


reigns in the Indies, and is ftil'd the Great Mogul. 
* D Herbelot. 


ed at Athens by the Areopagites ; the Proſecutor was 
oblig d ro ſwear, that he did nothing out of Malice; 
and to curſe himſelf and Family in a moſt terrible 
manner, if he miſ-inform'd the Court knowingly. 
There was no Puniſhment aſſign d to Perjury, in this 
Caſe, the Criminal being left ro Divine Vengeance ; 
for they did not queſtion but that the Gods would 
take care to do right to their own Honour. If the 
Proſecutor had not the fifth of the Bench for him 


Drachmæ, i. e. (about ſo many times ſeven Pence 
half penny.) On the other hand, the Perſon try d, 
ſwore himſelf innocent of the Charge. Theſe Preli- 
minaries being over, the ſecond part of the Tryal came 
on call d a3y@ ; and here the R and Perſan 
indicted, fitting on each fide the Bench, upon rwo Sil- 


offer d ro Harangue, they were immediately ſilenc 
Their way was to ſpeak and anſwer by turns; the 


Perſon indicted, after he had made his Defence, 


the Proſecutor, nor the Bench, nor any other Perſon 
having authority to ſtop him, tho he had been guilty 


Judges roo) they gave their Verdict, I ſay, by Ballot- 


from the Altar; neither was it in their power to be 
any ways Arbitrary or Diſcretional in rheir Sentence, 
being ſtrictly ry'd up to the Letter of the Law. If 


had their Statues in the Court. The Indictment for 
Murther was drawn up in the Palace, and left with 
the King, who, after the firſt Proſecution, had three 
Months, in which, both Parties had the liberty of 
pleading the Cauſe before him, but after this term 
was expir d, the Buſineſs was to be brought before the 
Areopagites: And here the King (as long as the Athe- 
nians had one) gave his Opinion with the reſt of the 
Bench. The Puniſhment of Homicide was Death by 
the Athenian Law, which Sentence, the Theſinothetæ 
were oblig d to ſee put in Execution. The Murthe- 
rer was likewiſe oblig d to ſuffer in the place where 


| 


the whole Tryal, bur made choice of Baniſhmenr, 'rwas 
then unlawful tor any Perſon to kill em, provided they 


— 


ivil or Religious Correſpondence within the Govern- 
ment. Farther, all Homicides forfeited all the Privi- 
leges of the Society the ſame Day they were indicted; 
however, their Perſons were pretty ſecure; for if any 
Murther, as if the Perſons had been under no diſad- 
vantage of Condition; and, in this Caſe, the Cauſe 
was to be try d by the Ephatæ. To proceed, the 4- 
Body unawares at any publick Exerciſes or rfyal of 
chief, nor thoſe who were ſurpriz d with any Man's 


ſides, if any one aſſaulted another without ground, 


ro prove the Provocation in Court, He that was Felo 


de fe had one of his Hands cut off, which Was not t 
| Tr 2 


HOMICIDE (he T:yal of :) This Crime was try- 


when Judgment was given, he was fin d a thouſand _ 


ver Stools pleaded for themſelves, but without being 
allow'd to flouriſh or move rhe Paſſions; for if 1 


had the liberty to baniſh himſelf immediately, neither 


of Man- laughter. The laſt part of the Tryal was 
call d xel eie; rhe Areopagite Judges gave in their Ver- 
dict, which was a Sentence, (they being both Jury and 


ing; having firſt ſacrificd and worſhipp'd the Gods, 
and taking the Ballots, they were to make uſe of, 


the Priſoner eſcap'd a Capital Puniſhment, he was 
oblig d to Sacrifice to Pluto, Mercury, and Tellus, who 


he committed the Fact. If after. rhe firſt Pleading in 
their Defence, they did not think ir ſafe ro ſtand out 


uitted the Country, and held no manner of either 


Body had killd em, they were as much triable for 


thenians did nor puniſh any Perſon, Who kill'd any 
Skill, nor him that lay perdue ro do another a miſ-. | 
Wife, Mother, Siſter, Daughrer or Concubine : Be- 


'rwas ro Murther for a third Perſon to kill him upon 
che Spot; however, the Perſon. thar did kill him was 


- 
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be bury 'd with the reſt of the Co k Tho hank: Inani- 
mate "which had been the occafion 
were to be thrown' 'off from the'F Foe 1 oe of rhe 
Country, by Draco's' Law. Amon Iſraelites, 
who had the Honour of haying G. ghry or 
their Legiaror; ; wilful Mutther 3. (eb 998 ay be han, Y 
puniſh'd; bur he chat had kill'd another by Chance- 
medly was to retire to one of tlie Cities of Refuge, 
where he was oblig'd to continue till the Death of che 
— h-Prieft,” . jo 1 „ Oy Chri jans (when ue 
no Magiſtrac t thoſe nty years Pe- 
— 2 Mid dern guilt of wil ht ye * Pol- 
lus Lib. 8. cap. 6. & 10. Macrob. Saturn. Lib, 7, Lu- 
cian. in Anacharſide, Aſchines, Cteſi iph. Sam. Petit. 
Comm. in LL. Artic. Lib. 7. Tit. 1. de Sicar. Geneſis 
cap. 9. Fleury Manners of the Primitive Chriſtians 
under Penance. 
 HONITON, a Market Town in Axminſter Hun- 
dred in Devonſhire : ; It has che Privilege of ſending 
two Burgeſſes to Parliament. Ir lies nea 1 
ſhire, and is an hundred twenty eight Miles ant 
from London. 
© HONORIUS, a Roman by birth, liv'd in the VUth 
Century, and was confi Jerably | improv'd in the Learn- 
ing of a Divine. He had the advantage of being in- 
ſtructed by Gregory the” Great, while he refided at 
Rome he was elected Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
afterwards conſecrated at Lincoln N Archbi- 
ſhop of ork. He receiv'd the Pall from Pope Honori- 
xs the Tt, who gave him a Letter with ir, by virtue 
of which the Pope 
Church, that upon the Death of either of rhe Arch- 
biſhops 'of Canterbury or York, the ſurviving Prelate 
ſhould be authoriz'd to Conſecrate the Metropolitan of 
the other See, that fo, for the future, the fatigue of 
travelling to * id 5 5 be prevented. Honorius of 
Canterbury confecrared Feljx a. Bur, 73 A Feria 
of a very Primitive. Character, an ſent 
Eaſt Angles, where he fix d his piſcop Te ark N | 
wich, his Archbihop \ Honorius 


=> Navin 79.80 


2 tates Britan- 
nice Seele ie, eee aa U the Biſhops. of of 
England, &c. 

HOORNBECK ( 30% was one of 1 the moſt emi- 
nent Dutch Divines in' che ch Century. . 
born at Harlem in 1617, and e ated at Leiden a 
Utrecht, He was firſt made Divinity Profeſſor at * 
trecht, "where he likewiſe executed the Office of a Pa- 
ſtor; In 1654, he had the Divinity Chair in Leiden, 


which Function he executed With fo epuration, 
and was look d upon as the Ornainent the Univer- 
fry. He died in Se; rember i in 1666. He was a Per- 
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nova, Oratiane. 


Reforales 1 
bee Nos cet fad a great «Compal Learn- | 
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ing, and was an extraordi dinary Ling t, 
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HOPE, was a Roman Goddess and had two Tem- 
ples at Bene. Heſiod tells bs. the lay at the bottom of | i 
Pandoras Box when every thi ing el e flew our, Livy]s 
obſeryes, that theè Temple of f Hope, e, which ſtood in the | 
Herb Marker at Rome was burnt and batter d down r 
with Thunder and' Lightning, 
notice, that he had feen a Medal of the Emperor 4. 
drian, where this Goddeſs was repreſented, with theſe 
words, Spes Populi Romani. Her Figure is that of a 
oung Lady , drefsd in Green, with a Garland of 
Flows lowers upon her Head, and a Cupid in her Arms, | 
which ſhe Suckles. Sometimes ſhe's repreſented in a 
Yellow Night-Gown flower'd. Livy Lib. 21. G7 

raldis Synt, 1 Baldwin Tconol, de Rip 4. 
HORNSEY, 4 Marker Town in ar Hun- 
dred, in che Ef Riding of Wen, The Town lies 
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granted this Privilege to the Eng/ 1% | Pal: 
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om Linden an hundred and f y Miles. 


HOR TENSIUS ( (Quintu) contemporary A* CL 
cero, and almoſt as great an Orator as himſe elf, was 
born in the 639th Year of Rome. He appear'd ar the 
Bar ar 19 Years of Age, and pleaded fo handſomly, 
that x not only the reſt of the Company, but the Con. 
ſuls themſelves, Lucius Craſſus and Quintus Scevol, 
he Conſuls, I ſay, who were the beſt Judges of that 

ge, were much taken with him. Somerime after, 
he argu d for the King of Bithynia, and ſucceeded ſtill 
muc better. The Social or Civil Mar in Italy break- 
ing out in the 663d Year of Rome, and i interrupting 
the Courts of Juſtice, Horten/ius thought it adviſeable 
to turn Soldier, and in this rofeſſion he had a conſi- 
derable Poſt. "Afterwards he run through the moſt 
conſiderable Magiſtracies of the Republick. When 
he was Conſul with Q Cecilius Metellus, it fell to his 
ſhare to fer Sail for Creet, to reduce that iſland; bur 
chuſing to ny uer at the Bar rather than in the 
Field, he 1155 0 this Command to his Partner, who 
gain d the Honour of 3 Triumph by the Expedition, 
and had the ſurname of Creticus. Hortenſius is laid 
to have been ſomewhat affected in his manner, and 
over-nice and finical in his Habir. He us'd to conſult 
the Glaſs with a great deal of care when he dreſs'd 
himſelf, and tis reported, that he offer d to ſue one of 
his Brother Magiſtrates for crouding him in a ſtreight 

age, and rumpling his Cloaths. Having rais d a 
great Eſtate, he loyd Fintce extremely, and therefore 
oppos d or Bill of the Sumpruary Laws which the Con- 
fuls broughs in the 699th Year of Rome ; and here he 
Tea ang : artificially upon the Magnificence of their 
Train a the Figure of their Families, that they durſt 
not inſiſt upon a Point which was contradicted by their 
own Practice. Hortenſius was ſomewhar too careful 
1555 his Parks and Fiſh-ponds, and was ſo extrava- 
1510 water (if one may ſay ſo) his Plane-trees, 
Wine; but that which was ſtill more odd in him, 
655 his marrying of Marcia, Cato Utirenſiss Wide, 
when her Husband was living, and upon good Terms 
wit hers tis true, Cato was willing, but that does 
e off the Imputation. Hortenſiu died in the 

193d Year of Rome, being 64 Years of Age. Tully 
bſerves of him, chat he bad a very florid way in his 
Tera 95. Which was well enough lik d when he was 
oung, bur not changing the Complexion of his Stile 

fer ewas advanc' d in Years, his Arguments appear d 
over - dreſs d, and his Judgment ſomewhat childiſh ; 
fox Stile ſhould, in ſome 2 be ſuited to Age, no 
leſs than Hahir, Idem Manebat, ſ. 8 Tully, non idem 
1 Cicer. de Orat. Macrobius, Lib. 2. Saturn. 

19. Varro de re Ruſtica, Lib. 3. Tertullian in A. 
et. Platgreh, in Cater, Vricen, &c, See Engl, 
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"HOSPINLAN (Redolphus ), one of the moſt conſide · 
rable Authors of Switzerland. He was born at 41- 
ounty of gde in the Canton 
rick, i in Novemb r 1547. He mad le a great pro- 
was Very, from his 
hildhood onward. quirred uri org in 1565, to 


acquaint himſelf with. Foreign Univerfities ; ; and be- 


pon his Trayels he ſta ay! rwo. Years at Marpury, 
ng up he was remarkable. for his. us 2 05 
and the Regularity = his. | er 


went to Heidleberg, 18 age 


oblig d the ehr e ; —.— I _ 
not want I in giving him an Anſwer, which tho it 
rais d 15 85 een a little, yet he refus d to make a Re- 
ly becauſe he imagin'd the Proteſtant Intereſt would 
falke r by ir, His Reputation was ſo conſiderable in 
his REED that he was thought one of the moſt pro- 7 
per Perſons to have undertaken the Confutation o * 
roniu's Annals. He died in 1626, being 79 Years of 
Age. His Works are Reprinzed ar Geneva in 1681 in 
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Seven Volumes in Folio. * Heidegger in Vita Hoſpini- 
an. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 75 

" HOSTILIUS Mancinus, Conſul in the DCXVIth 
Year of Rome, having made a diſhonourable Peace 
with thoſe of Numantia in Spain, the Senate and Peo- 
ple refus d to rarifie the Articles; upon which he was 
entenc d to be deliver up ro the Enemy, the Year af- 
ter his Conſulſhip; but the Numantians — a 

a 


55- | 
HOVEL, King of Gleviſſing in Wales, liv'd in the 


. © 4 © 0» *ws 


b . . 
| Th criminally broken by Hovel, Cerenhir Biſhop of 


cil, Vol. 1. pag. 383. 

© IOULSWORTHY, a Market Town in Black- 
Trring Hundred in Devonſhire, It lies in the Weſt 
part of the County confining upon Cornwal, and is an 
hundred ſixty eight Miles from London. 

HOUSSAIN, fecond Son of Ali and Brother of 
Haſſan , refaſing to own Fexid Son of Moeavia for 
rightful Caliph, was oblig d ro quit Medina, and re- 
tire ro Mecca, The Inhabitants of Coufah, being the 
greateſt part of em enclin d ro the Family of Ali, 
hearing of Houſſain s withdrawing himſelf, invited him 
to their Town, Proclaim d him Sovereign before his 
coming thither, and declar'd Jexi d an Uſurper. Fe- 
zid receiving this News, detach d one of his Generals 
call'd Obeidallah to go in queſt of the Enemy, who 
meeting with Houſfarn in the Plain of Nerbela, which he 
travell'd over in his Journy to Coufah, having no more 
than 72 Perſons. in his Retinue; Fezid, I ſay, meet- 
ing him at this diſadvantage, cut him and all his Com- 
pany in pieces in the 611t Year of the Hegira. The 
Perfians call Hauſſuin, Schehadet or the Martyr , by 
way of Eminence, and lament his Death every Year 
upon the roth Day of the Month, Moharran. And 
here, we muſt not forget, thar Houſſain perceiving 
himſelf ſurpriz'd; at vaſt diſadvantages of Numbers, 
choſe rather tu fight than ſurrender ; and thus diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf with extraordinary Bravery, he made 
the Enemy pay, dear for his Life. His Death occa- 
ſion d an implacable averſion of the Abbaſſides. to the 
Ommiades, The. Perſians make the Birth of Houſſain 
miraculous, becauſe he was born in the Sixth Month: 
Ibey likewiſe pretend that his Martyrdom was fore- 
told him in his Infancy by the Angel Gabriel, which 
was the reaſon he always appear d witch a Melanchol- 
IV Air. D Herhelot. 
_ "HOWELL (Dr.) livd in the XVIIth Cemury, 
urote a Book entitul'd;, Medulla Hiſtoriæ Anglicane, 

which, tha only a: ſhort Epitome of our Hiſtory, is per- 
form d with: great; Judgment, and deſerves a place a- 
mong the beſt oft our. Writers on this: Subject. There 
have been ſome Additions made to this Treatiſe ſince 
the Doctars: Death in 168 ;, which are not of the 
ſame Complexion with the: reſt. Mr. Nicholſon's 
Engl; Hiſtorical Library. | 

HUBER T- (Halter), was; born at Maſt. Deerbam. in 
Norfolky in the: XHrh. Century. He was aſſiſted in 
his Education by: Rv“ Glanville, Juſtitiary of Eng- 
and. Hubert's firſt conſiderable Preferment was the 
Deanry of Yonks, from whence he was promoted to the 
Biſkoprick: of Salisbury in the: firſt of: Richard che Iſt. 
This Prince, to whom he was a great Favourite, took 
him wich him to the Hol) Land, made him his Kxecu- 
ror, aud upon the Death of Archbiſhop Baldwin, gave 
him the Direction of che Campaign. The King be- 
ng unfortunately taken Priſoner by the Duke of Au- 
ſia, wrote to the Queen Mother Eleonora to endea- 
vour che Tranſlation of Hubert to the See of Canterbu- 
2 being then vacant by the Death of Reginald Fitz 
Foceline ; The King wrote ar che ſame time to the 


nough to p | 
Taxes, he endeayour'd to debauch 'em upon another 


ſeen. in his diſcqvering and 


1 . dt e . 


qualify'd for chat Station, not mentioning Hubert or 
gu other Perſon, chat the Monks mult not ſuſpect 
the King intended to over- rule the Election ; how- 
ever, to prevent Diſappointment, the Queen and the 
Archbiſhop of Roan, ſummoning che Biſhops of the 
Province to London, gave notice to the Prior and Con- 
vent of Canterbury, to proceed to the Election of an 
Archbiſhop 9655 the 29th Day of May : The Monks 


uc ing the | ing's Pleaſure, and confi ering the nice⸗ 
neſs of the Juncture, made choice of Hubert ; upon 


which there was immediately Agents ſent to Rome for 
the Pal, and a Grant of the Legantine Authority. 
Hubert immediately endeavour'd to procure Mone 
for the King's Redemprion, and rais'd an hundred 583 | 
fifty thouſand Marks for that purpoſe ; upon the pay- 
ment of which, King Richard being diſcharg d, re- 
rurn'd into England, | 

In 1 194, Hubert being Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and furniſh'd with a Legantine Power, had, as ir were, 
the whole Adminiſtration both of Spiritual and Tem- 
poral Affairs in his Hands; for belides his Archiepiſco- 
pal Juriſdiction, he was Lord Chancellor and chief 
Juſticiary of England: Neither (as our old Hiſtorians 
report) had thoſe Poſts been better fill d by any Perſon 
than himſelf; for he was a Man both of Capacity, 
Temper and Piery, and knew how to pleaſe the King, 
withour diſobliging the People. He was likewiſe fuf- 


* 


ficiently furniſh d with Spirit to terrifie ill Men, and to 


cruſh Faction and Sedition. To give him his due, 


his good Nature had a juſt mixture of Severity in it. 
To give an Inſtance ; There was one William Lom- 
bard a Factious Lawyer, who endeavour'd to make an 
Inſurrection in London, when the Tax was gathering 
for the King's Ranſome ; bur nor being prevalent e- 
the Mobb to a Riſing, to ſave their 


Head, putting em in mind how much they were op- 
preſs d by People of Quality and Fortune; that their 
way was to break off their Chains, 2nd carry on a 
Project of Levelling : This Doctrine Was very accep- 
table to the Mobb, and made em croud about illi. 
am in great Numbers, inſomuch that the Judges and 
Privy Council, before whom he was ſummon d, were 
glad to diſmiſs him; upon this he grew ſo Haughty 
and Imperious, that he ventur d to kill a Londoner in 
the Streets, upon which the City turn d againſt him; 
his Company diſpers d, and himſelf, with his Wench 
and eight of his Adherents fled into Bow Church for 
Sanctuary. che Church 


Archbiſhop Hubert orderi 


to be ſer on Fire, Miliam Lombard choſe. rather to be 


ſeiz'd chan burnt; and thus being try d and condemn'd, 
he was draggd to the Tower of London with a Halter 
about his Neck, and then executed as a Traitor. 


Thus the Tumult was ſuppreſs d by the care of the 
Archbiſnop, tho Milliam above-mentien d had ſeveral 


thouſands to abet him in his Rebellion; who, after his 
Execution, e to beg pardon and ſubmit. A- 
nother Inſtance of the Archbiſhop's Conduct may be 
and diſappointing the Conſpi- 
racy, of Earl Jom againſt: 1.5 Richard his Brother, 
then Priſoner in Germany. This Earl John, contrary 
to the Obligaxions of Blood and Allegiance, had ſworn 

a ſcandalous Treaty with Phzlip che French King; up- 
on which Rhilip, without any, manner of Provocation, 
declar d Wag. againſt the. King: of England then in Cu- 
ſtody. Now, by che Articles of Confederacy between 
Earl. Jobn and King Philip, it was agreed, that each 
of em ſnould make Attack upon King Richard's Do- 
minions at the ſame; time; That Philip ſhould ſeize 
the Dukedom of Normendy, while John made himſelf 
Maſter. of the Realm of England: Bur. Hubert, by his 
Vigilance and Intereſt diſappointed this infamous De- 
ſign, and kept the Subjects firm to their Allegiance. 
To mention ſame - of the Particulars; Earl John had 
fortify'd the Caſtle of Maindſor with the; Troops he 
ſnould have ſent his Brother intq the Hely, Land, and 
beſides! that, had contracted for Forces; with rhe 
Nelſb, Dutch, and Scots. The Dutch- or, Handrillins 
appear d with a great Fleet an the Engliſh Coaſts in 


Eaſter Holy- Days, ur finding the Country up againſt 


chem, they return d without offering ro Land. The 
melſh march d a great way: into England, but at laſt 


wanting Forrage, and marching without order, were 


Monks. of :Camerbury, ta take care, to elect a Perſon 


routed by: che Engliſh; and: as; for. Scotland, there ; 
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came no Aſſiſtance at all from thence. In the mean 
time Hubert rais'd what Money he could, and ſent it 
to the Queen for the levying of Forces; and ar the 
ſame time conven d a Synod ar Weſtminſter, in which 


he excommunicated Earl John, unleſs he would im- 


mediately own his fault, lay down his Arms, and re- 
concile himſelf to the King with due Submiſſion. By 
this time, che Queen having rais d a conſiderable Ar- 
my, gave the Command of it to the Archbiſhop of 
Roan; who ſitting down before rhe Caſtle of Mindſor, 
and drawing the Siege out into an unneceſſary length, 
the Engliſp Nobility ſuſpecting his Fidelity, preſs d rhe 
Siege rhemſelves, and forc'd Earl John to ſurrender, 
who immediately fled to France, and openly revolted 
to King Philip, who toek Gi/ors in Normandy by Trea- 
chery, but was ſtop d, from gaining any farther Adyan- 
tage, by the Conduct of the Earl of Leiceſter. To re- 
turn to Hubert, it muſt be ſaid, he was a very ſer- 
viceable Perfon to his Country, and ſuggeſted the paſ- 
ſing of ſeveral good Laws, to King Richard and King 
John; particularly, it was by his Advice, that the 
Statutes for the Regulation of the Weights and Mea- 
ſures of Bread, Mine, Oyl and Cloath were made. 
This Prelate inclos d the Tower of London with a Wall 
and a great Ditch, to carry Water round it. He like- 
wiſe built ſeveral good Houſes upon the Archbiſho- 
prick, and enrich'd it with Purchaſes, &c. Upon 
King John's coming to the Crown, Hubert was, at 
firſt, under a Diſcountenance, for oppoſing his Deſigns 
in the Reign of King Richard his Brother, but that 


King afterwards perceiving he had a great occaſion for 


his Advice and Intereſt, admitted him to Favour, and 
put the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom into his Hands, 
at his going into Normandy, Hubert died at his Man- 
nor at Tenham in 1205, having govern'd the See twelve 
Years. * Antiquitates Britan. Eccleſ. Godwin's Ca- 
talogue f the Biſhops of England, &c. | 

* HUDSON'S-BAY, a Country in North-America, 


| bordering upon Labrador, and reaching from the 52 


and 30 Min. to the 63 Deg. of Northern Latitude. 
The Original of its Name was this ; Captain Henry 
Hudfon, an Engliſh-Man, procur'd a Ship from the 
Dutch in order to trace a Paſſage to China through an 


Imaginary Streight to the Northward of North Ameri- 


ca, He had firſt form'd a Deſign of going by the way 
of Neva Zembla, but upon ſeeing the Memoirs of a 
Daniſh Pilot, a Friend of his, he drop d that thought: 


This Pilot call'd Frederick Anſchild had ſer our from 


Norway or Iſeland ſome Years before, with a defi 

ro find out a Paſſage by Davs's Streight, which is the 
Chytnerical Sereight above hinted. The firſt Land he 
diſcover d was Savage-Bay, ſituated on the North- ſide 
of the Country of Labrador, then cruiſing along the 
Coaſt he enter d a Streigbt, which about 20 or 30 
Years afterwards was call'd Hudſon s-Streight, In 
ſhort, after having reaſſum' d his Voyage, ſail d to the 
Latirude of the Polar Circle, and run the riſque of pe- 


riſhing in the Ice, he was forc d to alter his Reſoluti- 


on, and endeavour to make homewards; bur the Sea- 
{on being too far advanc d, he was oblig d to put into 
Hudſen Bay, and to Winter there in a Harbour, where 
the Savages furniſh'd his Crew with Proviſions and 
excellents Skins ; and as ſoon as the Sea was open, he 
return'd to Denmark. Now Captain Hudſon being af- 


rerwards acquainted with this Dane, undertook to at- & 


tempt a Paſſage to Japan through the Streights of Da- 
vn, bur the Enterprize fail'd, as well as that of one 
Button and ſome others: However Hudſon put into 
the Bay that now goes by his Name, where he re- 
ceiv d a great Quantity of Skins from the Savages, diſ- 
cover d New York and ſome other adjoyning Countries. 
Upon the Strength of Hudſon's Journals, rhe Engliſp 


undertook to ſettle a Commerce with the Americans; 


upon this view they form'd a Company, and fitted out 
ſome Ships under the Command of Caprain Nelſon, 
who enter d the Bay, fix d himſelf at the Mouth of a 

reat River, where he built a Redoubt and planted 
ome Cannon upon't. In the ſpace of three or four 
Years after, the Engliſh made ſome other little Forts 
near the River above-mention'd, which riſes towards 
che Lake of the Ainpouells and falls into the Bay. Theſe 
Forts proy'd a conſiderable Baulk to the Commerce 
of rhc French, who being diſturb ar the Progreſs made 


oy the Engliſh, came ar laſt to a Reſolution of falling | 


upon em: In ſhort, they attack d them vigorouſly b. 
Sea and Land, and diſpoſe em of all thei Pond 
excepting Fort Nelſon, Some Years after, the Ey liſh 
retook theſe Poſts, bur have fince been diflod 805 in 
ſome meaſure, by the French. This Country is ſo cold 
for ſeven or eight Months, that the Sea Freezes ten Foot 
deep, the Trees and the very Stones are ſplit, and dy. 
ring that Seaſon, no Body can ſtir out of Doors without 
running the hazard of having their Noſe, Ears and Feet 
mortify d by the Cold. * La Hontan. New Voyages to 
North America, Vol. 1, See Engl. Morery, Vol, 1. 
HUENA, a ſmall Iſland in the Ore Sund, oyer.. 
againſt Lanskroon in the fifty ſixth Degree, twenty Mi. 
nutes: There's a ſmall City and Caſtle in this Iſland 
call d Vraniburg ; twas built by the King of Denmark, 
for the aſe of the famous Mathematician Tycho-Brahs 
This Place was ſurrender'd to the Swedes, by Treaty, 
in 1660. | | | . 
HUMPHREY (Lawrence) born at Newport Panne 
in Buckinghamſhire, in the XVIth Century. He was 
Educated at Magdalen College in Oxford, where he 
took the uſual Degrees, was Greek Lecturer in his 
College, apply'd himſelf moſtly to the ſtudy of Divi- 
nity, and was ordain d Prieſt. In 1555, he got leave 
of the College to travel for a Year, upon which he 
went to Aurick, to the Engliſh Exiles. Upon the 
Death of Queen Mary he return d into England, and 
was made Queen's Profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford in 
1560, and the next Year was elected Preſident of his 
College. He was afterwards preferr'd to the Deanry 
of Glouceſter, and from thence to that of Wincheſter ; 
and had it not been for his Diſaffection to the Cere- 


monies and Government of the Church of England, 


he might in all Iikelyhood have been higher preferrd; 
for, to ſpeak clearly, Doctor Humphrey's living at Zu- 
rick, and correſponding with the Divines of Geneva, 
receiv'd ſuch a Tincture of Calvins Doctrine and Di- 

ſcipline, that he was no better than a Moderate and 
Conſcientious Non-conformiſt : To which we may add, 

Thar his being ſeveral Years in Poſts of Eminence and 
Authority in the Univerſity, gave him an opportunity 
of recommending the Non-conformiſts Principles with 
great advantage, and of making a great many Proſelytes 
to his Opinion. And thus his Notions were kept up 
a great while after his Death, to the Diſſervice of the 
Church of England. However, to give him his due, 
he was a good Linguiſt, a learned Divine, and a ge- 
neral Scholar. He died in 1589 being fixry three 
Years of Age. His Works are, Epiſtola de Græcis Li- 


tert & Homeri Lectione & Imitatione, &c. prefix d to 


a Book entituled, Cornu Copiæ, &c. written by 4- 
drianus Funiuu. De Religions Conſervatione, & Re- 
formatione, deque Primatu Regum. De Ratione Inter- 
pretandi Authores, Optimates, five de Nobilitate ejuſq; 
Antiqua Origine, Natura, Officis, Diſciplina, &c. 70 
hanns Feweli Angli Epiſc. Sarisburnienſis Vita & Mors, 
ejuſque vere Doctrinæ Defenſio, Jeſuitiſmi pars prima, 
ſive de Praxi Rom. Curie contra Reſpubl. & Princi- 
pes, &c. Feſuitiſmi pars ſecunda, &c. * Athen. Ox- 
on. Herologia Anglica. N 
HUNDSWICK WALD, the chief Town of Helſin- 
gia in Sweden, ſtanding on the Gulph of Bothnia, 80 
Miles North from Gevalia: "Tis a Place of great 
Trade for Fir-Timber, Pitch, Roſen, Corn, Hides, 


C. 7 

HUNNIUS (Giles) born in a Village in the Coun- 
try of NN in 1550, was one of the moſt emi- 
nent Divines of the Aus burg Confeſſion. He ſtudyd 
Divinity at Tubengen under Jacobus Andreas and Bren- 
tim; and was eſteem'd a Perſon of great Parts and 
Proficiency. Tis true, at firſt, he did not write any 
Books againſt rhe Calvinifts, but in his Academical 


| Exerciſes he ſeldom ſpar'd em. He had ſuch a Re- 


urarion _—_ thoſe of his Perſuaſion, that they made 

im Divinity Profeſſor at Marpurg at 26 Years of 
Age. In 1584 he printed againſt the Calviniſts, and 
gain d ſo much Credit by the Performance, thar in 
1592, he was ſent for into Saxony, ro reform that E- 
lectorate, and here 3 him Divinity Profeſſor 
at Wittemburg and a Member of their Eccleſiaſtical 
Senate or Conſiſtory. He was very vigilant to- diſco- 
ver thoſe who did not come up exactly to the Terms 
of the Lutheran Communion, and being very ſucceli- 
ful, in either bringing over the Diſſentert, or cy 
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the Country of em, he was ſent for to Sileſia rg car- | Change of the Moon. To theſe we may add the Mon- 


— De 


11 


ry on the ſame Deſign, This Enquiry and Teſt of | ſons, or Storms on the Coaſt of Coremandel, which 


the Lutherans is cenſur d by the other Party, as a ſort 


riſe about April and September, the latter being gene- 


of Inquiſition, which depriv'd a great many honeſt | rally the moſt violent; the Stortny Monſcons on the 
People of their Employments, and forc'd them to quit] Malabar Coaſt differ from tlioſe on the Coaſt of Coro- 


rheir Country; for if any Perſon refus d to ſign the 


mandel, in chat they are more tommon, and frequent- 


Form tender d by Hunmius and his Collegues, he was | ly laſt from April to September, Theſe violem Winds 

reckon d as a Calviniſt, and then there was little Mer- | blow directly, in upon rhe Shoar, and dam up the 

cy to be had.  Hoſpinian gives a Tragical Account of | Harbours of the Coat, ering that of Goa, to that 
il 


che Severities practis d upon this Occaſion. To re- degree, chat no Ships can 


in or out; but aſter the 


rurn to Hunmu, he was made Superintendant of the | Storms are over, the Channel opens again, and ſo 

Church ar Miitemburg in 1595, in which Year, he continues to the next Seaſon. Bampier s Voyages and 

had a Difpure, which made a great noiſe, with Hu- | Deferiptions, Vol. III. . 

berus about Election and Predeſtination. He was * HU THERFEILD, a Market Town in Morley 

likewiſe one of the principal cap 3 of the Jeſuits Hundred in the Weft-riding of Jork ſpire, a. hundred 
4 


Gretzer and Tanner, at the C 


rence held ar Ratiabon thirty four Miles from London. 


in 1602. He wrote a great many Books; that enti- | * HYDE (Henry) Earl of Clarendon, eldeſt Son of 
tul'd Calvinus Fudaizans is written with ſomewhar of Edward late Lord Chancellor of England; to which 
warmth more than ordinary: Here Calvin is charg'd Office he was promoted by King Charles the IId, 
with ſo much Heterodoxy and Herefie, that Mr. Bale (whom he attended in his Baniſnment) at Bruges in 


is of Opinion, that if Hunnius had had him in his | Flanders, Fanuary the 29th. 1657. Afterwards in Au- 


Power, he would have gone near to have done as | guſt 31. 1677, the Great Seal was taken from him, 


much for him as Calvin did to Servetus, His Works 


and given to Sir Orlando Bridgman, Chief Juſtice of 


are printed in Five Volumes; The Firſt conſiſts of ſe-¶ the Common-Pleas: This Earl being impeach'd by the 
veral Tracts concerning Articles of Faith: The 2d of | Houſe of Commons, retir d into France. His young- 


Polemical Diſcourſes : The 3d and 4th are Commen- | eſt Daughter, the Lady Frances, was marry'd to The- 
aries upon Sr. Matthew, St. John, and almoſt all the 
Canonical Epiſtles : The 5th is a Miſcellany of Dif- | 
putations and Orations. * Melchior Adam in Vit. | was after the deceaſe of his firft Lady Theodoſia, mar- 

Theolog, Meſpinian Hiſtoria Sacramentaria. Pars Alt. | ry'd to Flower, Daughter and ſole Heir of Miliam 


mas Keightley of Hartingfordbury in the County of 
Hertford, Elq;, Henry the preſent Earl of Clarendon © 


Contzen. in Fubilo Jubilorum ad Annos 1592, 1593. | Backhouſe of Swallowfield in the County of Berks, Eſq; 


Bayle Dilton, Hiſtor. f 


HURRICANRS, or Violent Storms, raging chiefly | whom his Lordſhip had no Iſſue. 
among the Charibbee Iſlands ; they blow with that 


and Relict of Sir Milliam Bachhouſe, Baroner, by 


HYDE (Lawrence) Brother to the preſent Earl of 


force ſometimes as to drive a Ship out of the Har- Clarendon, was firſt created Baron of Mottonbaſſet, Viſ- 
bour upon the Besch, bear down the Houſes, tear count Hyde of Kenelworth, and afterwards Earl of N- 
the Trees up by the Roots, ſweep away the Leaves | chefter by King Charles the IId, ro whom he was Ma- 
and Greens, and make an Ifland look perfectly like | ſter of the Robes, and Gentleman of the Bedchamber. 
Winter. Before theſe Storms it commonly rains two | He was ſent. Ambaſladour by this Prince to Sobiesli 
Days exceſſively, and then holds up for two or three | King of Poland, was his Majeſty's Plenipotentiary at 
Days more; during which Intermiſſion of Rain, the | the Treaty of Nimeguen, and one of the Lords Com- 


Sky appears Cloudy and Diſturb'd, and as it. were | miſſioners of the Treaſury, and afterwards Lord Pre- 


painted with various and frightful Colours. Beſides | fident of the Council. In che Reign of King ame- 
theſe Hurricanes, rhe F/eft Indies are troubled wich | the Hd, he was advancd to the Dignity of Knight of 
Norths and. Souths ; the Norths are Tempeſtuous Winds the: Garter, and conſtirured Lord High Treaſurer 


which frequently blow in the Bay of Mexico from 
October till March. They arechiefly expected near the 


of England. He mary d the Lady Henrierts Byle, 
nter to Richard Earl of Burlington and Cork, by 


Full or Change of the Moon, bur are moſt violent in] whom he has Iſſue, Henry Lord Hude, and ſeveral 
December and Fanuary, Theſe Winds, tho ſtrongeſt on Daughters, che eldeft of which, the Lady Ann, was 
the Bay of Mexico, blow very hard on the Northſide of | marry'd to Fames Duke of Ormond, * See Hyde and 
Cuba, in che Gulph of Floridu, and alſo about Hiſpa- | Clarendon, Vol. 1. and Clarendon, Vol. 3, 


viele, Famaica, &, The Sea gives notice of theſe] HYDROMANTIA, a Method of Divination by 


Storms by an extraordinary long Ebb ; and ſo do the | Water practis d by the Ancient Heathens; their way 
Sea Fowls, by their hovering over the Land a Day or was this; They fill d a Cup or Bow] with Water, and 
two before. To proceed to the South, which are | then faſtening a Ring to the end of a Piece of Thread, 
violent ſtrong Winds, and are moſtly troubleſome a- | ry'd to their Finger; and holding this Ring over the 
bout Jamaica: The time when they blow is about | Water, they repeated a certain Form of Words, 
June, Fuly, or Auguſt, in which Months, the Narths and deſir d to be farisfied about their Enquiry, and 
are perfectly quiet. The greateſt ſtreſs of Wind in| then if the affirmative of the Queſtion was true, the. 
theſe Storms is ar South, from whence tis probable, | Ring of its own accord would ftrike the ſides of the 


they are nam'd Souths. The difference between theſe 


Bowl ſeveral times. Another kind of Hydromancy 


and the Nurribanes ſeems to conſiſt in their being more was; To look upon the Water, in which the Figures 
conſtant to ene Point of the Compaſs, or chat they | of ſeveral Demons us d to a : This Expedient 
come ſooner in the Year than the Hurricanes. One of | Numa is faid'vo have. made ule of, in order to ſettle 


theſe Storms happening in the Bay of Campechy in Fane 


the Ceremonies of Religion : This way of Divinati- 


1676, drove the Ships from their Anchors, threw one tion is ſaid to have been firſt us d by the Perfians, and 


of em into the Woods of Beef Mand, and drove ano- | afterwards approv'd by Pythagors: Thus Ludovicus 
her about 20 Paces beyond Hipgh-warer-mark on the | Vives tells a Story, that when the Tralliant were ſoli- 
Hand of Tut. The Fiſh ſuffer d extreamly by this/| cirous- about the Evenr of bid 

Storm, abundance of em being caſt on the Stibat, and {| Boy 7 the Shape of Mercury in the Water, was 
floating dead on the Lagwies, The Tyffoons: on the | ſuddenly ie 


the Mithridatich War, a 
rd with an Enchuſiaſtick fit af Poetry, and 


its of Chins are much of the ſame Nature wich forerold what would happen in about an hundred and 
the Hurricanes of the ft Indies, blow in the Months | frxry Verſes. % Wierus Lib. 2. c. 12. St. Auguſtin. de 
of Fuly or Sepromber, and commonly near the Full and | Civ; Dei, Lib. 7. c. 33. Ludovica. Vives, Hoffman. 
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ACOB (Henry) Son of Henry Facob by his Wife 
Sarah, Siſter to Sohm du Mareſque of Ferſcy, 
Gentleman, was born in the Dioceſs of London: 
He was Educated in the Low-Countries under 

the famous Erpenius; by the ſtrength of his Genius, 
and great Induſtry, became remarkably eminent for 
Philology and Oriental Learning. Having ſtudy d 
ſometime in Holland, he return'd to England, and was 
choſen Fellow of Merton College in Oxford, which he 
loſt by the Parliamentarian Viſitors. He died at Can- 
terbury in 1652, being 44 Years of Age. His prin- 
cipal Works are, Etymotechnia Catholica, containing 
four Diſcourſes concerning the Original of Letters. 
1ſt. De Ordine Alphabeti. 2d. De Tranſitu Alphabets. 
The 3d. De Numero, Figura, Poteſtate, & Diviſione 
Literarum: And the 4th. call'd Geographiſtor Etymo- 
technicus, Grammatica Hebrea ZB, vel Oſirs Inven- 
tus; De Coptiacis Originibus Commentatio. Geogra- 
phumena; in which many Afſrian and Egyptian An- 
tiquities are diſcoverd. Delphi Phenicizantes , ſive 
Traciatus in quo Grecos, quicquid Delphos Celebre erat, 
Sc. E Feſhue Hiſtoria, Scriptiſque Sacri effluxiſſe, ra- 
tionibus haud inconcinns oſtenditur. To which is ad- 
ded, Diatriba de Nee in Italiam adventu, ejuſque No- 
minibus Ethnicts, De Origine Druidum, &c.“ Athen. 
O07, ; 
JALYSUS, a Town in the Ifland of Rhodes, in 
which there was ſo fine a piece of Painting done by 
Protogenes, that King Demetrius made War upon the 
Town for it, not being able ro procure it any other 
way. This Town is now dwindl'd to a Village. 
* Pomponius Mela, Lib. 2. cap. 7. Gellius, Lib. 1 . 
JAMES (Dr. Themas) born in the Iſe of Wight, in 
the XVIth Century, was admitted in New College in 
Oxford, where he took the Univerſity Degrees in Arts 
and Divinity. He was a Perſon of good Natural 
Parts and Indefarigable Induſtry, and was particularly 
delighted in Reading old Manuſcripts, and very ſaga- 
cious in diſcovering counterfeit Authors and Paſſages. 
Being a Member of the Convocation in the Parliament 
i Car. I. he made a Motion in the Houſe, that ſome 
Perſons might be commiition'd to peruſe the Manu- 
ſcript Fathers in all publick and private Libraries in 
England, to diſcover the Interpolations and Foul Play 
of Reman-Catholick Editions. The famous Cambden 
gives him the Character of a Learned Man, and a true 
lover of Books, wholiy dedicated to Learning, who 1 now 
{aboricu;fly ſearching the Libraries of England for the 
publick, good, and the great benefit of Students, &c. And 
here it may not be improper to inſert a Paſſage of Dr. 
Janes concerning himſelf; I have, ſays he, of late, 
2iven my ſelf to the reading only of Manuſcripts, and in 
them I find fo many and ſo pregnant Teſtimonies, either 
Fully for our Religion er againſt the Papiſts, that it is to 
be wonder d at, the Religion of Papiſts then, and now, do 
v agree, &, He died in 1629, being 58 Years of 
Age. His Works are, Eclega Oxonio-Catabrigienſis, 
Lib, 2. It contains a Catalogue of all the MSS. in 
cach College Library in Oxford, bur nor rhoſe of the 
Univerſity Library; and of all the MSS. of the College 
Libraries in Cambridge, together with thoſe of the 
Publick Library. Cyprianus Redivivus, hoc eſt, Elen- 
cus eorum que in Opuſculo Cypriani de Unitate Eccleſie 
Jent vel addita, vel detratta, vel lapſu Typographi, vel 
4110 quovis modo Suppeſita, &c. Printed with the Ecloga, 
Shicilegium D. Auguſtini, hoc eſt, Libri de fide ad Petr. 
Diaconum cum Antiquiſſimis duob, MSS. & poſtrems ac 
ultimis Editionibus Excuſis tam Baſilienſi, quam Pa- 
rifuenſi diligens Collatio ac Caſtizatio, &c. Printed with 
the Eee. Bellum Papale, ſeu Concordia Diſcors Sex- 
#1 V. 3 Clements VIII. circa ILeronimianam Editio- 
nem. A Manuduttion or Introduction to Divinity, 
containing a Confutation of Papiſts by Papiſts, through- 


out the Important Articles of our Religion, A Trea- 


riſe of the Corruption of the Scripture, Councils and 
Fachers by the Church of Rome. 
larum Pontificiarum in Cypriano, Ambreſio, Gregorio, M. 
& duthcre Operrs imperfecti & in Jure Canonico. Index 
Libretum Probibitorum 4 Pontifici, &c. “ Cambden 


5 pecimen corrupte- 


IAN 


Britan, in Com, Munmouth, A Collection of Letters at 
the end of Archbiſhop Uſher's Life. Fuller's Worthies, 
Athen. Oxon. | By 

JANE, de Albret, ſucceeded her Father in the King- 
dom of Navarre in 1555 : Both her Husband and her. 
ſelf ſhew'd a great deal of Favour to the Reform'd Re- 
ligion, and tis not improbable but that they might 
have declar d openly for it, had not the Menaces of 
the King of France, and the Conſequences of the Pope's 
Diſplealure, kept them ſomewhar in awe. In 1558, 
they made a Viſit to the Court of France, to try if 
they could ſoften the Perſecuting Temper of Henry 
the IId. And here, tis obſervable, that Queen Fane 
appear d more languid and remiſs in ſoliciting, than 
the King her Husband ; but at laſt he abjur'd Calvi- 
niſm, and us d thoſe of that Perſuaſion ruggedly, 
whereas the Queen, on the contrary, profeſs d it open- 
ly, and endeavour to give it all the Protection ima- 
ginable. This Queen being Mal-Treated by her 
Husband, withdrew from the Court of France, and 
came to Bearn notwithſtanding the Diligence of Mon- 
luck, who endeavour'd to ſtop her Paſſa ge. The King 
her Husband dying in 1562, ſhc not only ſettl'd the 
Reformation in her Domirions, but put down the 
Roman-Catholick Service, ſeizd the Church-Lands, 
and apply'd em to the Support of the Proteſtant Mi- 
niſters, and the Founding of Schools : Upon this, the 
Pope ſummon'd her to Rome in 1563, Ordering the Ci- 
tation to be affix'd to the Doors of St. Peter's Church, 
and to thofe of the Inquiſition, declaring, That if ſhe 
did not make her Appearance, her Dominions ſhould be 
forfeited, and her Perſon liable to all the Puniſhments 
deereed againſt Hereticks. But the Court of France, 
looking upon theſe Proceedings, as an Encroachment 
upon the Liberties of the Gallican Church, got the Ci- 
ration revok d. This Queen had a great deal of Di- 
ſturbance from her Rman- Catholic Subjects: They 
rebell'd upon her ſeveral times, and are ſaid to have 
engag d in a horrible Plot to ſeize her and her Chil- 
dren, in order to deliver em up to the King of Spain, 
who was to have ſecur d em in the Inguiſition: Bur 
ſhe was ſo happy as to diſappoint theſe Conſpiracies, 
and to keep up her Prerogative without bending, in 
the leaſt, to the Faction. In 1568, ſhe left her King- 
dom for an Interview with the Heads of the Hugonot 
Party, and meeting the Prince of Conde, her Brother- 
in-law, at Cognac ; ſhe preſented her Son, the Prince 
of Navarre, to him, declaring, that as young as he 
was, he ſhould appear in defence of the Cauſe, for 
the Support of which, ſhe had already mortgag d her 
Jewels. She wrote likewiſe to Foreign Princes, and 
particularly, ro Queen Elizabeth, whom ſhe entreat- 
cd ro compailionate the Condition of the French, and 
afliſt them with her Troops. The Roman-Catholicks 
of Bearn took advantage of their Queen's abſence, 
and by the Succours ſent em by Charles the IXth, 
made themſelves Maſters of almoſt all the Country; 
but the Count of Montgomery ſoon recover d the 
Towns, and reſtor'd the Queen's Authority. And 
here, he exccured ſome of the chief in the Rebellion, 


- 


notwithſtanding they capitulated upon the Terms of 


being pardon'd : But the Queen would not have this 
Article of the Capitulation perform'd, in which, ſhe 
was queſtionleſs to blame, and gave a Colour to Mon- 
luck to juſtifie his cutting off ſo many People at Mont 
de Marſan. She was a Princeſs of great Reſolution, 
and us'd to tell her Parry, that nothing but a Peace 
that was likely to hold, an entire Victory, or an he- 
nourable Death, was a good excuſe to leave off fight- 
ing. For the reſt, ſee Engliſh Morery, Vol. 1. under 
Joan de Albret, * Brantome Memoirs des Dames I.. 
luſtres. Olbagaray Hiſtoire de Foix Bearn & Navarie. 
Hilarion de Ceſta Elog, des Dames Illuſtres, Memoirs 
de Monluc Tem, 2. Thuan, Lib.36, © 51. Spondan. 
Annal. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor, . 

JANICOLI, or Nonocolo, a Town in Romania, 
ſtanding on the River Meriza, on the Road between 
Sophia and Philippopoli ; ſixty Miles Eaſt from the for- 
mer, and forty Weſt from the latter. 


JANNA, 


ts and Ring »uli, who courting Dido for 
Marriage, and eng 70 der, __ Warupon 
Carthage, and CE Cart inf ans bein in a condi- 

tion to defend thetnlelves, 
ply, to purchaſe their Quiet, Dido, 


perceiving there 
wal no way to diſengage her ſelf, pretends that ſhe 
mult a 


ppeaſe the Mane of her former Husband Siche- 
as before or. ſecond Wedding ;-and having mu Hove 
red her for this Ceremony, ſhe ſer a 
ay on fire, and kill'd her felf 1 Ng it 
ſeems, is the truth of the Story, tho Vir 
the Pace his Poem, has | 
quite other wiſe. Hoffman. | 
ID RA, a Town in Daligettis i in Sweden ndin 
on the eee * and ſeven 
Miles w m wic | 
"JEALOUBLE - The Law concerning ds dege 
mention d, * 5th, the > ww; 2th, Sec Sc" N 
Wife go aſide and commit a Tre ainſt him, and a 
Man Tie with her carnally, — 44 125 be hid from the is, 
| of her Hmband, and be kept cloſe, and ſhe be defil d, and 

there be no Witmeſs. againſt her, neither ſhe be taken 
with the 4 50; and the Spirit 'of Jealonſie come upon 

him, and. he be jealous of bis Wife and ſhe be defil d: 
Or if the Spirit af Fealuuſie come 1 bam; and he be 
be not defil d; then ſhall 


il, to ſerve 
1 che matter 


"4 +. 


jealous. of his Wife, and ſhe 


the Man bring, his Wife 2 Prieft, and he * 
bring ber Offering for her, c. 


r to add ſomething from Selden: 

of, the þ Rabbi inform us, chat — Jealous Huſ- 

1 5 meant by this Law, muſt have uk gee his 
Wife warning before Witneſs not to conv . - 
ly with fuch or ſuch Perſons, and that the Wife not- 


withſtanding this Admonition, had privately kept come: 


pany with the Perſons the had been caution d againſt, 


and chat chere was proof againſt her for this Foim. 


The, Wife being under rheſe. Circumſtances of Suſpi- 
cion, Was not to co-habit with her Husband till 
had WP 3 Innocence 
ter. But or * any ro 
lorts of Wi 


drinking the Birrer Ma. 
plerve, ore were | 


bed Avoca withaus owever, nth of Dower or Alimony ; 3 


neither was it lawful for their Husbands to correſpond 


with chem for che future. Among this Liſt are reck- 


ond a Woman contracted, the deceas d Brothers 


| Wife, who was. to be ma 


cher, and ſome others mention d by Seiden, in his Vx- 
or Ehraica. The form of Tryal which was to paſs 


upon the ſuſpected Weman was this: The Husband 
he to 4 magna 4" to the next Court: of Juſtice, and | 


to male — that he had pregaution d his 
Wife againſt 1 and ſuch Company, but all 70 232 
—.— gt to make good oy 

HRS: lowever, the proteſted her {elf Innocent, 
and dat d the Mates might be decided according to 
the Preſcriptions of che Law Upon. 

neſſes were examin d, and the Husband deliyer' d into 
the cuſtody of two Perſons" chat profeſs d the Law, 
who were to take care, chat he ſhould not cohabit 
with his Wife till ſhe had paſs d the Tryal of the Mu. 


ter. And now bath Husband and Wife were conveyd 


to 2 that the Caſe mighe be heard before che 


in, it being not lawful ro ty ir any 
AS Maimonides oplerves.. - 


e . {a Fog go down rhe | 
_ . If rs ED or refus'd the Teſt of 
2 2 ſhe, was divorc d, and that without any 


e Alimony: Bur if ſhe ſtood upon her 
Verwe and Juſtification, ſne was order d to withdraw, 
and walk round an ourward Court, to try, if they 
could ſink and tire her Spi and by that means, 
* her ro 9 x if the ſtill AGTH the 


* 


Se FE iter and the Le 
of the the 


abby dcheir ueen to com- C 


2 And. now, tlie 


ſhe Beautiful, ſtronger in her Conſtitution, be 


ry, her Face d Pale, and- her 
ae therefore, ſue Was imihediartly h 


ry d to her Husband's Bro- 


Woman was under any particular difadvantage © 


this, che Wit- 
1y refus'd to caſt the Cauſe % 
not the e of altering her Mind after wards: : "Twas. 


here, in 
ig — 11 sang 1 ro hers in p 


ets 3; and to. per- 


Ig 5s Rad. Tg — wür fat SY 
2 8 appointed for this purpoſe; repreſented cle 


b to her over again and put upon her 
— anſwer” truly to che Intert e Alter 
his} wh e a je. archment, it 
which, beſdes che Woman's N X e che 
whole Form of the Oath; and täk in Abbot, A Pim of 
Water out of a Btazen Veſſel, ande of Looking 
Glaſſes, and ſtanding: cloſe by the Altar: This Water 
was to be pur in a bew) Earthen Veſſel, mint wank 
ſome of the Temple Düſt, and to mate the Draught 
more bitter, they us d to put in Wormwood, and ſomie 
other Ingredients of chat Rind. Afterwatds the words 
of the Oath or ion were rat d out gf the Book 
or Parchment and thrown into the” Draught ſue was 
to drink: Upon chis, another Prieſt tore ber . 
downwards as far as che middle of ber Breaſt, 

off her Head-dreſs, and ty d her Cloaths that —4 
torn witli an 


refreſh the Mites wrought in Egypt 


upon her 


Upon chis, the Prieſt brought the renth fn BL 


(* Barley Meal in an Egyptian Basket, and de- 
iver d it to the Woman: This Meal was to be fercht 
from her Husband's Houſe; then the Offering Was 
pur into à Pan, but without eicher Nor Frankin- 
cenſe. now the Prieſt held the bitrer Poti 


before the Woman, and thien gave it into — 


and after ſhe had drank it of, che Prieſt gave her 
W Practice of this Law more fully, i it La the 


Sacrificing: Pan, holding i it, at che ſame time, himſelf: 


according to cuſtom, patr ef it went off in Fumigari- 
on, and the remainder was eaten by the Prieſts, un- 
leſs the Husband happen d to b be one of this Order, in 
which caſe, was all throw into the Place for re- 
ceiving the Aſhes, Wee} che My :Sglemniry. being 

ne over, if t 'prov'd the went 

[ome and iwd Ber e her Hu he and taunake her 
Vertue more remarkable, ſhe immediately gy grew more 
became more 
Fruirful, and was deliver d af Male Children With 
1. ürtle or! | e But, ir ſhe was guilry af Adulte- 


s 
ö 2 
* — and 
— I'S 
7 


ont of the 
Precincts of the Temple, char ſhe-aight; nor pollure 
chat Holy Place: Theſe ſigns. of Guilt were Ba wet 


with the ſwelling of her Body, and rhe rotring of her 
Thigh, which ſoon prov d mortal to her, yo tharthe 
ſame time, and by the ſame mifaculbus de Benet 
her Adulterer Was cur off. But in caſe; her Bowels 
did not Wo on ers — grow u ed, b = 
ſhe ha fo in of lomt Diſtemper, her 
Huband der had the liberty to co-habit with ler a= 
gain. This Examination of the Grounds of * 
fie. might be made any time of the Tear, tho two 

Perſons could not he tryd on the fame: Day. If thi 


Health LE declin'd drinking upon chat ſcore, the 


might be admitted to her Purgarion at anorher — 
Bur, if when ſhe was perf pee Health, MME pe --Y 


S upon this 1 


likewiſe not in her power to refuſe drinking, aſter the 
Book was rac d or ſcrap d out; for how. kay. nigh 
force rhe- 1 upon: her, „ his Exthiorta 


N * ro purge her alk by 


8 4 in 2 other Caſes, which 15 could not 
have call d her in WT for upon any other occaſy 


on: For inſtance, he mig r make her 0 thar ſhe 
of her Contract 9 


guarded her Honour · from the time 
her Marriage, and chat the. liv'd unexceprionably 
when ſhe” was his Brothers Wife, provided ſhe-hiad 


been ſo engag d. Bur this way of trying the Sulpitigus 
Uu Conduct 


Exyprian Cord, if they. could get one, to 


Offering bein g preſented and managd 


M-other Sulpitions of De- 


* * 


1 


1 5 
" Ss 
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rous, and particularly thoſe who were Husbands; 
and when ch Hisband prov'd thus irregular, the Rab- 
bins fancy'd the Naters loſt their diſcovering Quality, 
and therefore they did not think it conſiſtent with Re- 
verence to have the Tetragrammaton rac d out of the 
Bock or Parchment to no purpoſe. Beſides, that Na- 
tion falling under the Juriſdiction of the Romans a- 
bout this time, the Power of trying Capital Cauſes, 
was in a great. meaſure deny d em, tho, as the Learn- 
ed will have it, twas not quite taken away till abour 
forty Years before the Deſtruction of Feryſalem. But 
after this Teſt grew out of uſe, 'rwas cuſtomary to 
part with their Wives without allowing em any Dow- 
ry when they had fore warn d em of keeping Suſpiti- 
ous Company, and produc d Witneſſes in Court to 
prove the Woman had convers d privately with thoſe 
ſhe was precaution d againſt. The Mabometans are 
ſomewhat different in their Proceedings, as appears 
from the Alcoran, Azoar 24. The words run thus; 


| Theſe that bring 4 Charge of Adultery againſt vertuous 


Wemen, not being able to prove the Indittment by four 
Witneſſes, are to be baſtinado d with fourſcore Blows ; 
neither is their Teſtimony to be receiv'd afterwards in any 
Court. Theſe that accuſe their Wives of Adultery, 


and have no Evidence but themſelves, their Single Teſti- 


mony ſhall be look d upon as equivalent to four Witneſſes, 


provided the Husband offers to ſwear, By God, that he 
ſpeaks truth, and wiſhes an Imprecation upon himſelf, 


if hu Teſtimony. ſhould be faulty. However, there's no 
Fudoment given againſt the Woman, if ſhe can produce 
four Witneſſes to make Oath that her Husband was per- 
jur'd, eſpecially, if a fifth Perſon appears on her behalf, 
and declares, that ſhe wiſhes the Curſe of God may light 
upon her if her Husband's Accuſation were true. To re- 
turn to the Jewiſh Cuſtoms; The Jealous Man's Wife, 
who had been ſcen by her Husband to converſe pri- 
vately with Perfons he had warn d her to avoid; 
and not having Witneſſes enough to put her upon 
the Teſt of the Naters; he had notwithſtanding the 
liberty of parting with her for her ſuſpitious indefen- 
ſible Behaviour; but then he was to allow her her 
Dowry. And this was the Practice of that Nation, 


when the Woman lay under the Scandal of common 


Fame, or there was but one Witneſs againſt her for 
keeping ill Company: But when the Woman was to 


undergo the Mater Tryal, and there was one Witneſs, 


tho no more, to prove, ſhe had been debauch'd by 
the Perſon ſhe was caution'd not to converſe with, 


me was not allow'd to drink the Vaters, but was di- 


vorc'd from her Husband without Alimony ; for, by 
her Husband's Jealouſie and bringing her upon her 
Tryal, the Court concluded, upon the Veracity of the 
ſingle Witneſs. And here, no body but the Husband 
could proſecute his Wife and put her upon the Tryal 
abovemenrion'd ; but if the Husband was deaf; not 


Compos Mentis; out of the Kingdom, or under Con- 
finement, and the Wife lay under the publick Impu- 


tation of a Scandalous Woman; in this Caſe, tho ſhe 
could not be forc d to drink the Waters, yet the Court 
had Authority to ſummon her before them, and admo- 
niſh her: And, if afterwards ſhe was found to con- 
verſe pri vately with the Perſon ſhe was warn d againſt, 
and this, provd by two Witneſſes, the Court gave 
Sentence that ſhe ſhould be barr'd living with her 
Husband, and loſe her Dowry; the Inſtrument or 
Record of her Settlement being torn before the Bench 
at the ſame time. And if her Husband recover d ei- 
rher his Senſes or his Liberty, or came off his Travels, 
he was to divorce her in form of Law. The Cuftom 
of rhe Modern Fews upon this occaſion, may be ſeen, 
in Leo Alutinenſis. * Selden ur Ebraica, Lib. 3. 
cap. 13, & 14. Fortunins Licetus de Lucernis Antig. 
Lib. 6. cap. 19, &c. | 
JEBILEE : See Gabala. | 
TEHOSAPHAT, King of Fudeh, inherited the Do- 
minons as well as the good Qualities of his Father 
Aſa in the Year of the World 3120. This Prince was 
all along fortunate; his Proſperiry being no leſs con- 
ſtant than his Piery. In the third Year of his Reign, 
he conven'd the great Men of his Kingdom, both 
Prieſts and Laity, and -orderd em to go in Progrels | 


Conduct of Women was diſus d about an Age before 
the Deſtruction of the Second Temple; becauſe then, 
as the Rabbins obſerve, Adulterers grew very nume- 


through the Kingdom to inſtruct the People in the 
Law of Moſes, fd to N both their Zea} and 
their Knowledge in the Worſhip and Honour of God. 
This Religious Care was remarkably»rewarded in 
Fehoſaphat, in the three great Branches of Humane 

Felicity, Wealth, Power and Fame, He was ex- 
treamly regarded by his Subjects, and formidable to 


his Neighbours, who either courted his Alliance or 


ſubmitted to Homage and Tribute; and notwith- 
ſtanding the ſmall extent of his Dominions, the Scrip- 
ture informs us, that he had Eleven hundred thouſand 
Men fit for Service in the Field. Tis true, he was 
ſomewhat to blame for marrying his Son to Athaliah, 
Achab's Daughter; that Woman afterwards uſurping 
and almoſt ruining his Family: He likewiſe went too 
far in joyning Achab's Forces againſt the Sri ans, eſpe- 
cially conſidering the Prophet Micaj ah had foretold, 
that the Event of the War would prove Calamitous: 
The Iſſue fell out exactly accordingly; for the King 
of Iſrael was kill d in the Battel; and Feheſaphat per- 
ceiving, he had fail'd in making rhis Confederacy, en- 
deavour d to retrieve his Error, by Religious Perfor- 
mances ; however, when he little expected it, he was 
dangerouſly attack d by the Ammonites, Edomites and 
Arabians; bur God gave him the Victory in a miracu- 
lous manner. The Singers of the Temple put them- 
ſelves at the Head of his Troops, and ſang Divine 
Hymns; upon which there happen d a terrible Miſ- 
underſtanding and Mutiny in the Enemies Army, 
who immediately forgetting their own Security, 
charg d each other, and fell by their own Hands; for 
which Deliverance Fehoſaphat and his People, return d 
a ſolemn Thankſgiving to God Almighry. In the 
Year 3140, Fehoſaphat took the Field for Fehoram, A.- 
hab's Son; and in regard to this King of Fudah, E- 
liſba miraculouſly ſupply d the Army with Water in 
the Wilderneſs, and promis d them Succeſs againſt 
their Enemies. The Propher's Prediction was made 
good, and Jeheſaphat, upon his return ro Feruſalem, 
died there, being ſixty Years of Age, having Reign d 
twenty five, from the Year of the World 3121 to 
3135. * 1 and 2 Kings, 2 Chron. Feſeph. Antiq. Jud. 
Lib. 8, & 9. Torniel & Salian in Annal. Vet. Teſt. 
JENKYNS (David) born at Henſol in the Pariſh 
of Pendoylon in Glamorganſhire, ſtudy d fome time at 
Edmund Hall in Oxford, from whence, after having 
taken the Degree of Batchellor of Art he remov'd to 
Grays-Inn, apply'd himſelf, with great Induſtry, to 
the l and was both Barreſter and Ben- 
cher in that Society. Afterwards he was conſtituted 
one of the Judges for South Wales, which Poſt he held 
till the Rebellion broke out, at which time he endea- 
vour d to do Juſtice upon the Rebels in his Circuit. 
When Hereford was ſurpriz d by the Parliament Forces 
in 1645, this Reverend Judge was taken Priſoner, 
and being convey d to London, was committed to the 
Tower: Upon his being brought to the Bar in Chance- 
75, he deny d the Authority of that Court, becauſc 
their Seal was counterfeited. This piece of Malig- 
nancy brought him before the Houſe of Commons, by 
whom, for denying their Authority, and refuſing to 
kneel at their Bar, he was ſin d a thouſand Pound, and 
ſent to Newgate, and thence remov'd to Mallingford 
Caſtle: Afterwards, in the Vear 1650, they made an Or- 
dinance at Hſtminſter to try him in their Hig/i Court of 
Fuſtice for Treaſon. And now the Judge expecting no- 
thing but Death, was reſolv d, if it ſnould ſo happen, 
to be executed with the Bible under one Arm, and the 
Statute Book under the other, as being conſcious, chat 
his adhering to the Doctrine of thoſe two Books, was 
the Crime for which he ſuffer d. But Henry Martin, 
(as tis faid) difſuaded the Rump from proſecuting 
their Rigour, urging, that Judge Fenllins andahis Par- 
ty would would look upon his Execution as a Marty 
dom; That the Example might probably prove In- 
fectious, raiſe the Reputation of the Party, and make 
em more pity d by the People: Theſe Suggeſtions of 
Henry Martin, being comply d with, Judge Fenkyn- 
was remov'd to Mindſor Caſtle, where he remain d a 
Priſoner till 1656. Upon the Reſtoration of K. Charles 
the IId, 'rwas expected he would be made one of the 
Twelve Judges, but whether he declin d Preferment 
upon the ſcore of his Age, or whether he was over- 


look d, is ſomewhat uncertain, He died in Glamor- 
ganſhaire, 
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ire in 1663't Aud norwithſtanding he had been a 
4. ber by the * Cauſe, he recommended 
ly, on his Death- Bed, to all che Company about 


him. Io conghid | 

» a thorongh-pacd and uniform. Loyalry, and had 
his Courage always prepar d to defend his Conſcience. 
He thought it much more eligible ro ſuffer any way 
than in his Principles, and choſe rather to run the out- 
moſt hazards than betray the Conſtitution, by ſubmir- 
ting to Illegal Powers. In ſhort, no Man could 
have a better right to Horace s Character of bold Ho- 


neſty than himſelf 


Non ardor Civium prava Fubentium, 
Non vultus Inſtantu Tyranni, 
_ - Mente quatit ſolida;—— 

Si fraftus. 3abatur Orbis, 
Impavidum Ferient Ruine. 


This Reverend Judge was likewiſe a Perſon of 
great Eminence in his Profefſion. The Lord Keeper 
Bacon had ſuch a value for his Judgment (tho he was 
- then but young) chat he made uſe of his Collections 
in ſeveral Caſes: And afterwards Attorney General 


with him in matters of the greateſt Importance: What 

he has written was moſt of it publiſn d in Twelves in 
1648, and, Reprinted in 1681: but beſides what is 
contain d. in. that little Book, he publiſhd the Papers 
and Tracts following, viz. His Declaration while Pri- 
ſoner in the Tower. Rerum Fudicatarum Centuriæ octo, 
in Engliſh, Fol. 4 Propoſition for the Safety F the 
King and Kingdom both in Church and State, Sec. 
His Works reprinted in 1681, have his Picture be- 
fore em with theſe Verſes made by Sir Fob Berken- 


Here Jenkyns ſtands, who thundring from the Tower, 
Shook the bold Senates Legiſlative Power: 

Six of wheſe Words twelve Reams of Votes exceed, 
As Mounting mod d by Grains of Muſtard-Seed : 
Thus gaſping Laws were reſcu d from the Snare; 
He that will ſave a Crown muſt know and. dare. 


JENKYNS (Sir Leolin) born at Llanblethian in 
| Glamorganſhire, .in.1625 : He was admitted into Fe- 
is College in Oxford in 1641; but the Rebellion 
coming on ſoon after, he retir d to his own Country, 
and was Tutor ro ſeveral Welſh Gentlemen of Quali- 
ty, and travell'd with ſome of his Pupils. In 1660, 
he rerurn'd to his College, where he was firſt Fellow, 
and afterwards Principal: Having apply d. himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the Civil-Law, he commenc'd Doctor in 
that Faculty, and executed the Office of Judge of the 
Admiralty tor Dr. Exton, which Imployment _ 
manag'd with, great Capacitf and Conduct, was af- 
derwards executed by him in his own right: And in 


Charles che IId. ſent him to the French Court to de- 
mand the Jewels belonging to Henrietta Maria, the 
Queen-Morher, lately deceas d; and, upon his return, 
| P him. He afterwards ſerv'd in Parliament 
for the Corporation of Heth one of the Cinque · Ports. 
In 1673, he was joyn d in Commiſſion with Henry Earl 
of Arlington and Sir Foſeph Williamſon, and ſent. as 
one of the King's Plenipotentiaries to Colen to mediate 
a Peace between the Emperor and King of France: 
And two Years after, was employ d under the ſanie 
Character at Nimmegen. In 1679 he was elected Bour- 
geſs for the Univerſity of Oxford; which Mark of E- 
eem he likewiſe receiv'd from the 1 „ the 
next Parliament. He was ſworn one of his Majeſty s 
Privy Council, and made Secretary of State, which 
Office, upon che great declenſion of his Health, he 
reſign'd in 1684, and died in September 1685, bein 
62 Years of Age, and was bury'd with great Reſpe 
and Solemnity at Oxford. He was a Perſon of a 
ſtrong Genius, very Eminent in his Profeſſion, and 
well qualify'd for Publick Bulineſs : He was likewiſe 
very remarkable for his Loyalty, and when the Bil 


Ction in the Houſe of Commons with great Courage 


; 


Ney, and Sir John Bancks, who ſucceeded him, adviſed ' 


1668, he was made Judge of the Prerogative: King 


of Excluſion was on foot, he oppos'd the Whiggiſh Fa- 


— ett. 
lm 


FFC 
Saler r to Feſus College in Oxford, Upon which, belides 
lis Nele in Ballding” he Grd ven binds 


Inde, he was a Perſon inflexibly Brave, Pounds per Aunum, and the Advowſon of two Churches. 


There is publiſh'd under his Namie, ſeveral Debates in 
the Houſe of Commons, &c. Printed in a Book entitul d, 
| An exatt Colletion of the moſt conſiderable Debates in the 


| Honourable Houſe of Commons at the Parliament held 


at. Weſtminſter 21 Octob. 1680, Sc. A Letter to 
King james the IId. ro perſunde him to embrace the 
Communion of the Church England, Printed with Bi- 
ſhop Parker's Diſcourſe upon the ſame Subject. 4- 


then. Oxon,  . 


| * 


* JERSEY ; the Modern Name of Jerſey is pro: 


_ | bably a Cotruption of that of Ceſarea, under which 
.. | Name tis mention d in the Emperc 
ray. That it was under the Juriſdiction of che Ro- 
mans appears from the Remains of their Camps and 


r Antoninus's Ttine- 


Forrifications, one of which is ſtill call d ta petite Ce- 


| ſaree, There is bur little in Hiſtory concerning this 


Iſland till the coming of the Normans, who being Pa- 
gans, and ſome of the rougheſt and unpoliſh'd, com- 
mitred the ſame Outrages and Barbarities in Ferſey, 
which they did in France, and elſewhere : The fa- 


a Martyr by theſe Normant about the Year 857. In 
the Reign of King John who loſt Normandy, the 


that Dutchy, but were beaten out again. 
As to the Situation of che Ifland ; it lies in the Bay 
of S. Michael, betwixt the Cap de la Hague, and Cap 


thence in a clear Day. The neareſt Shoar is that of 
Normandy, to which the Cur is ſo ſhorr, chat Churches 
and Houſes may be eaſily diſcern'd from either Coaſt. 
The Latirude is forty nine Degrees, and twenty 
five Minutes, and fifteen Degrees and about thirry. 
Minutes Longitude. Tis about twelve Miles in 
Length, and where Broadeſt, between ſix and ſeven 
Miles. This Iſland produces all manner of Trees, 


Fruits, Roots, Flowers, and Plants Medicinal, Scent- 
ed, or for the Kitchin. Snce the great improvement 
fof Cyder there's little Malt made in this Iſland, Huſ- 


bandry being not © much cultivared as formerly. 
The Improvetnent of Navigation, and Foreign Com- 
merce, the increaſe of the Steckin Manufacture, and 
the turning the beſt Arable Ground into Gardens and 
Orchatds tor Cyder, have all cantribured ro the de- 
cay of Tillage, Tho there is nor ſuch plenty of Ho- 
ney here as formerly, yet tis the beſt that is any where 


lent freſh Springs: There is likewiſe one of very 
ſerviceable Mineral Water. The Beef and Mutton, 
tho of the ſmalleſt kind, are preferable to that which 
is generally eaten in 4 rs Ferſey is likewiſe well 
ſtock d with Hares and Rabbits, and with all fort of 


whoſe equivocal Generation from a rotten piece of 
Wood, toſs d in the Sea, and impregnated with Nitre 
and Salt, is e receivd for a Truth, and at- 
teſted by Perſons Food Credit; who affirm, they 
have frequently ſeen rheſe Birds ſticking to the Plank 
in different Forms, according to tlie progreſs of Na- 
rure; ſome in the Size and Figure of Muſhtoons ; o- 
thers farther advanc'd rowards their Species, and ſome 

erfectly fledg d. The Fer/cy Partridge with red Feet, 


a very beautiful Bird. The Market is well furniſh'd 
with excellent Fiſh, and ſome of em peculiar to the 
Place. As ta the Air, tis temperate, and tlie Iſland 
enerally very healthy. Thie chief Bays; and open 
laces in the Iſland, are S. Owen, S. Brelard, S. Aubin, 


ſmaller Creeks which the Reader may ſee in the Map. 
The Capital is S. Helzer, ſo called from the Martyr 
above-mentiqu'd : Tis a handſome well- built Town, 
ſituate near the Sea, and containing about a thouſand 
Inhabirants: "Tis the ordinary Seat of Juftice, and has 
4 Market in the nature of a Fair every Saturday, where 
Gentlemen meet for Converſation as well as Buſineſs. 
The next Town of Note is S. Aubin, diſtant about 
three Miles from S. Heier, and ſtanding upon the 
lame Bay; tis the beſt Port in che Iſland, and for that 
| Uu z reaſon; 


mous Helerius or S. Helier, a Perſon very remarkable 
for the Devotion and Auſterity of his Lite, was made 


French made a Deſcent upon Ferſey rwice, as part of | 


Forhelles, both which Promontories may be ſeen from 


to be found. The Iſland is well 9 NN ith excel- 


Fowl. Here are to be ſeen the famous Soland Geeſe, 


heaſants Eyes, and Feathers of different Colours, is 


Grouville, S. Catharine , Reſel, Bouley, beſides other 
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and Impriſon any Inhabitant upon ſtrong ſuſpicions of 


or privity: 


of Infantry, and one Troop of Horſe, making in all 
about three thouſand Men: They are all Fire-Arms, 


| 
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Laus of the Iſland, which, in many things differ from 
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reaſon, moſt frequented by Merchants. The Build. 


ings, both Private and Publick in Jerſey, are all of 


Stone, the chief Scars, are the Lordſhips of of S, Oen, 
Samares, Trinity, &c. Eſtates are gavern'd by Gavel- 
kind; for which reaſon, great Wealth cannot be long 
fix d in a Family. The chief Officer in the Iſland, and 
he that immediately repreſents the Crown, is the Go- 
vernour, who anciently had the Adminiſtration both 
of the Civil and Military Authority, but afterwards 
his Juriſdiction was reſtrain d to the Military, and 
commanding part; the Buſineſs of Juſtice being tranſ- 
ferr'd to the Baily, which was, at firſt, rhe Gover- 


nours Title. However, this Baily was ſtill nomina- | 


nated by the Governour till the Reign of King Henry 
the VIIth, when the Governour had the Nomination 
of the Baily, Dean, King's Officers, and Viſcount ta- 
ken from him. But tho the Governour has no Juriſ- 
diction in Eccleſiaſtical or Civil Courts, his Preſence 
is often neceſſary, in rhe latter for the paſſing ſome 
Acts (viz.) ſuch as relate to the King's Service, the | 
Maintenance of the Pyblick Peace, and the ſafety and 
good Government of the Iſland, He is oblig d to pro- 
tect the Courts of Juſtice, and to aſſiſt rhe Baih and 
Jurats in the Execution of the Law. He has Power, 
with the Concurrence of two of the Furats, to Arreſt 


Treaſon; neither may any Inhabitant quit the Iſland, 
or any i ſettle in it, without his knowledge 
is more immediate Buſineſs is the Cuſto- 


— 


dy of the Caſtles belonging ro.the Crown, the Com- 
mand of the Gariſon and Militia. of rhe Iſland, which 
Jaſt he regulates at pleaſure. His Reſidence is, Eli- 
zabeth Caſtle, called New-Caſtle, in diſtinction to 
Mount Orgueil, which is the Old Caſtle. The Mili- 
tia, or Train d-Bands, are form d into four Regiments 


* 


Pikes being of no uſe in this Iſland. IM 
We have already obſery'd how the Office of Bazly 
was ſeparated from that of the Governour. This Baily 
is the Head of Juſtice, and holds immediately by Pa- 
tent from the King. However, notwithſtanding the 
advantage of his Character, he can act only in con- 
junction with the Furats : Theſe Farats are twelve in 
number, and were ſettled by King John, who left the 
choice of em to the People: Without the Verdict or 
Opinion of theſe Twelve, the Baily cannot pronounce 
Sentence: Where their Votes or Opinions are unequal, 
he is bound to follow the Majority; but, in caſe of E- 
quality, he has the caſting Voice. There are ſeveral 
other Officers belonging to the Court, as the King's 
Advocate or Attorny, the Viſcount or Sheriff, the 
Greffier or Clerk, fix Advocates or Lawyers for the 
Barr, Sc. The Court, thus conſtiruted, has cogni- 
zance of all Pleas, Real, Perſonal, Mix'd, or Crimi- 
nal, ariſing within rhe Iſland, Treaſon only excepred, 
and ſome few other Caſes, which are reſerv'd to the 
King, and the -Privy Council, ro whom. alone this 
Court is Subordinate ; none of the Benches of Meſt- 
minſter having any thing to do with Jerſey. The 


entertain d by Hoe! the IId. King 
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ſay; on the Kore of a'greqt Mortality, wo quit bis 
See, and retire to e e eee | 
In favbur of this S. Samſon, the See of Hol given him 
by the King was made the Merropolis of all Bretagne, 
and the Pope ſent him the Archiepiſcopal Pall, which 
Honour was tranſmitted to his Succeffors, and en- 
joy d by em above fix hundred Years: © But the Ter- 
ritory of Dol being of fmall extent, Ferſey and the ad- 
jacent Iſles on the Coaſt of Menſtria were added to 
that Dioceſs by Childebert, Son of Clobn, King of 
France, to whom they then belong d. Theſe Iſlands 
being thus part of his Province, he 9 his 
thoughts ro the Converſion of the Inhabitants, bur 
liv d not to effect it. He was ſucceeded in the See of 
Dol by S. Magloire, his Countryman, Kitiſman, and 
Companion in Exile, who ſoon after tefigning his Bi- 
ſhoprick ro S. Budic, came over himſelf to theſe J- 
lands, where, by his Exemplary Life, Perſuaſive 
Preaching, and Miracles, he converted the Gover- 
nour Loyeſcon, and all rhe "Inhabitants, He died in 
this Iſland, and was bury'd in a little Chapel, ere. 
ed to his Memory, in the Pariſh of S. Saviour. 
The Reformation of Religion made in England in 
the Reign of King Edward the VIch, was ſettled in 
this Iſland; the Exgliſp Lirurgy being tranſlated into 
French, and ſent hither: But in Queen Marys time, 
the Communion of the Church of Rome prevail d; 
which being thrown out again in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign, the Iſland fell into the other 
extream; for the French Proteſtants being under Per- 
ſecution in their own Country, great Numbers of em, 
with their own Paſtors, retir d hither for Shelter. 
Theſe French Churches being modelld by the Geneva 
Plan, work d over a great many of the Inhabitants of 
Ferſey to a diſlike of the Engliſh Reformation ; in which 
Fancy they were too much countenanc'd and encou- 
rag d by the Governour, who, either out of a miſtaken 
Opinion, an affectation of Popularity, or, which is 
more probable, out of a zeal to ſwallow the Revenue 
of the Deanty, favour d that Parry. Theſe Hugonets 
poſſeſs d themſelves of the Pariſh-Church of S. Helier, 
where the Sieur de Ia Ripaudiere preach d, and gave 
the Sacrament after the manner of Geneva; and ſoon 
after, a ſolemn Deputation was made to the Queen 
to bring all the other Churches to Calvins Model: 
This Application had no ſucceſs with the Queen, who, 
allowing them only that Church of which they were 
poſſeſs d, ſtrictly enjoyn d the uſe of the Engliſh Ser- 
vice in all other Pariſnes of the Iſland, as appears by 
a Letter of the Privy Council, ſent to the Bazly and 
Furats, bearing Dare, 5 1 the 5th. 1565. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding this Letter, all the other 
Churches of this Iſland ſoon follow d the Example of 
that of S. Helier, and the Engliſh Liturgy was gene- 
rally laid aſide. This gave great Encouragement to 
the Puritans in England, who, to improve the Oppor- 
tunity; diſpatch d Cartwright and Snap into rheſe 
Iſlands: Theſe leading Puritans procurd a Synod of 
the Miniſters and Elders of Ferſey, Guernſey, Sart and 


thoſe in England, may be reduc'd under theſe four 


Heads; Firſt, The ancient Cuſtom of Normandy, as it 


ſtood before the Alienation of that Dutchy in the time 
of King John, and was contain'd in an Old Book, 
calld La Somme de Mancel , or Mancell's Inſtitutes. 
Secondly, Municipal, or Local Uſages, which, like 
the Common Laws of England, are the Unwritten 
and Traditionary Law of the Country. Thirdly, Con- 
ſtitutions or Orders made by the Kings of England, 
or their Commiſſioners Royal, with ſuch Regulations 
as are from time to time tranſmitted rhirher from rhe 


ments, recorded in the Rolls of the Court. Thele 
laſt, tho they cannot be call d Laws in a ſtrict Sence, 
becauſe they want the Royal Authority, yet great re- 
gard is had to em upon occafion, when chere happens 
a Reſemblance of Caſes. To conclude this Head, no 
Act of Parliament can reach Fer/cy, unleſs 'tis particu- 
larly named. 2 

As to Religion, twas planted in this Iſland about 
the Year 565: The occaſion this; S. Sampſon, the laſt 
Archbiſhop of Menevia, now S. David's in Wales, be- 


ing forc'd, by the Invaſion of the Saxons; or, as ſome | 


Alderney, which was held at the Town of S. Peter- 
Port in Guernſey, June 28, 1576. And there the Go- 
vernours of Ferſey and Guernſey being preſent, a Form 
of Claſſical Diſcipline, digeſted into twenty Chapters, 
and each Chapter into ſeveral Articles, was agrccd 
on to be uſed in the four Iſlands ; which Diſcipline 
was again confirm'd by another Synod, held ar Guern- 
ſey, October - 1597. And here the Governours took 
the Liberty ro countenance this illegal Aſſembly, and 
to throw the Litur2y out of thoſe Churches where the 
continuance of it was exprefly enjoyn'd by the Queen. 


f However, theſe Governours found their Account in 
Council- Board. Laſtly, Precedents and former Judg- 


the matter; for, by chus refining upon Religion, and 
reforming the Reformation, they made Prize of the 
Church Lands, and both the De-1nries dropt into the 
Pockets. When King James the Iſt, came to the 
Crown, the Puriranical Party addreſs him wich a falſe 
Suggeſtion, tharthe D//cipline had been permirred and 
allow'd by Queen Elizabeth; upon which they pro- 
cur d a Letter from his Majeſty, under the Privy Seal 
in confirmation of that prerended Permiſſion: Thus 
the Caſe ſtood till the coming of a new Goyernour, 
who claſhing with the Aſſembly, about the Right of 
Collating co vacant Benefices, the Diſpute grew ſo 
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high, that it ſeem'd to threaten a Diſturbance of the 
Publick Peace. Upon which, many of the principal 
Inhabitants apply d to the King to reſtore the Liturgy, 
and to ſettlè a Form of Ecelefiaſtical Juriſdiction, in 
conformity to that of the Church of England, ſome re- 
gard being allow'd to the ancient Cuſtoms and Privi- 
leges of the Place: This Addreſs being well receiv d, 
the Liturgy was reſtor d, and the Office ot Dean re- 
vivd, after an Interruption of ſixty Years. © I he 
Church beieg thus far recover d, the Dean and Clergy 
were enjoyn d to draw up a Body of Canons, which, 
after ſeverul Amendments, made by Archbiſnop Ab- 
bot, the Lord Keeper Biſhop Milliaums, and Biſhop An- 
grews of Wincheſter, paſs'd the Royal Aſſent in rhe 
2Iſt Year" of this Prince's Reign: And thus, theſe Ca- 
nons make the Body of Eccleſiaſtical Laws in Ferſey. 
This Iſland), as has heen before obſervd, was firſt in 
the Dioceſs of Dol in Bretagne, and ſo continud from 
the time of S. Sampſon, till the coming of the Normans 
into Neuſtria; who, falling into a Conteſt with the 
Bretons, about the Limits of their Territories, with- 
drew theſe Iſlands from the Obedience of their Prelar, 
and annex d them to a See of their own, vig. to that 
of Ceiitance in Normandy, To this Biſhop, theſe I- 


of Normandy, till the tenth Year of Queen Elizabeth, 
when, by an Order of Ceuncil, bearing Date March 
the 11th, 1568, Jerſey was united to the Dioceſs of 
Wincheſter. The Biſhops of Dol and Coutance had in 
the Iſlands of Ferſey and Guernſey a Commiſſary, call'd 
the Dean: This Office, as it appears by the Records, 
ſeems to have been as ancient in theſe Iſlands as Chri- 
ſtianity it ſelf: To this Dean, the Biſhops left the 
Cognizance of all Matters of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdicti- 
on, reſerving only to themſelves, Ordinations, Inſti- 
tutions, and Appeals. The ſame Power is veſted in 
the preſent Deans, with this Limitation, that they are 
to govern themſelves with the Advice and Opinions of 
the reſt of the Clergy, who are to be their conſtam 
Aſſeſſors. Before the Reformation, the Patronage of 
all the Churches belong d to ſeveral great Abbors in 
Normandh, who were likewiſe poſſeſs d of the Tythes 
of all the Pariſhes, a ſmall Proportion being reſerv'd | 
for the Parochial Clergy. Theſe Impropriations, at 
the Diſſolution of Monaſteries in England, inſtead of 
being reſtor d to the Church, to which they originally 
belong d, were all annex d to the Crown, and ſwept 
into the Exchequer; much the ſame Proportion as be- 
fore, being ſtill allotted to the Incumbents. By Im- 
memorial Preſcription, the Clergy of this Iſland have 
enjoyd an Exemprion from payment of Firſ# Fruits 
and Tenths to the King. 
Before I conclude, I ſhall add a word or two con- 
cerning the Eſtates of Ferſey, which reſemble an Eng- 
liſh Parliament. This Convention takes in three Or- 
ders, or Bodies of Men; the Furats are the firſt; the 
Dean and Clergy are the ſecond; and the twelve High- 
Conſtables, repreſenting the Commons, are the third. 
The King's Attorney, the Viſcount, and King's Advo- 
care, tho they repreſent no Eſtate, are likewiſe ad- 
mitted. This Ccnvention cannot be held bur by per- 
miſſion of the Governour or his Deputy, who has a 
Negative Voice. The Bail), or Perſon that repreſents 
him, is always Speaker in theſe Meetings. No Eſtates, 
or Convention can be held without ſeven of each Bo- 
dy art leaſt; Nor can Foreigners preferr'd to Benefices 
be Members here, till firſt Naturaliz d. The Buſineſs 
of theſe Meetings is to raiſe Money for Publick Occa- 
ſions; to take Account of the Publick Revenue; to 
chuſe Deputies; to repreſent their Grievances, and 
ſollicit their Affairs at Mhitehall, and make Regulati- 
ons againſt Vice and Immoraliry. The Privileges of 
this Ifland are very conſiderable ; they were granted 
by King Jebu, and ſtand digeſted under eighteen Ar- 
ticles in the Record : This Charter has been confirm'd 
by ſeveral ſucceeding Kings; by vertue of one of theſe 
Privileges, there is a Freedom and Liberty of Trade, 
granted to Ferſey, and the other Neighbouring Iſlands, 
a Freedom of Trade, I ſay, in theſe Iſlands, and the 
adjacent Seas, for Merchants of all Narions, in time of 
War as well as in time of Peace. * Falle's Account of 
the Iſle : Ferſey, &c. See Engl. Mor. Vol. If. 
10 5 S CHRIST: See Chriſtianity and Morery, 
Tay? | | 


lands remain'd ſubject, after the loſs of rhe Dutchy 


| Athen. Oxon, 
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{ . JEWEL (Fobn) was born in 1322 at Buden in the 


Pariſh of Berinber in Devonſhire : His Father was Fohn © 
Fewel, Gentlaman, and his Mother of the Family of 
the Bellamies, He was admitted in Merton College in 
1535 3, where, after having taken his Degrees, he en- 
tertain d 8 and inſtructed em pri vately in the 
Principles of the Reformation. In the Reign of King 
Edward he appear d vigorouſly againſt the Doctrines of 
the Church of Rome, inſomuch that when Queen Ma- 
7y came to the Crown, he was oblig d to quit the 
Kingdom and retire firſt to Franchfort with Horn and 
Edwin Sandys, and afterwards to Strasburg with Pay- 
net, Grindall, Cheek, &c. Upon Queen Mary's Death, 
he return'd into England, and the next Year was pre- 
ferr'd to the Biſhoprick of Salisbury in conſideration for 
his grear Learning and Sufferings. Abour this time, 
he was pitch d * with ſome orher Proteſtant Di- 
vines, to engage ſome Roman-Catholicks in a publick 
Diſputartion. In 1560, he preach'd at Paul's Craſs, on 
the 1 Cor. 11. 23. For I have receiv'd of the Lord that 
which alſo I have delivered unto you, &c. In this Ser- 
mon, he made a publick Challenge to all the Roman- 
Catholicks in the World to produce but one clear evi- 
dent Teſtimony out of any Father or famous Writer, 
within five hundred Years after our Saviour, for any 
one of the Principal Points controverred berween the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England, and up- 
on rheir being able ro produce any ſuch fingle Autho- 
rity, he offer d to yield rhe Cauſe, and be theip Pro- 
ſelyte. Upon this Thomas Harding and ſome others 
took up the Gantlet, and appear d againſt him. We 


muſt not omit, that upon the Death of King Edward 


the VIth, Queen Mary having promis d the Gentlemen 
of Norfolk and Suffolk not to unſettle the Reformation, 
cncourag d Mr. Fewel to ſtay ſo long in Oxford, till 
they preſs d him to a Subſcription of ſome Popiſn Ar- 
ricles, being threaten d with heavy Penalties upon his 
refuſal: And here, wanting Courage to ſtand his 
Ground, and being willing to diſentangle himſelf, he 
ask d em. Do you deſire to ſee my Hand? and will you 
try how well I can write? and ſo he took the Pen and 
ſubſcrib d his Name to the Propoſitions tender d: This 
falſe ſtep rarniſh'd his Character in ſome meaſure ; 
bur tho he had not Fortitude enough to act up to his 
Judgment at that time, yer he never went about to 
defend his Practice, but as ſoon as he came to Franck 
fort he openly confeſs d his Failing in the Pulpit, witch 
great ſigns of Contrition: When he was Biſhop of 
Salisbury he was very careful in his Ordinations,ſhew'd 
a great deal of Reſolution in reforming Abuſes, was 
very remarkable for taking up Differences, and very 
Charitable ro the Poor. His Cuſtom was te fir wich 
his Chancellor in his Court, thar he might be the bet- 
ter ſatisfy d with the Proceedings of chat Place, and 
preſerve it from Cenſure and Corruption. As for his 
Learning, his Writings ſufficiently ſpeak for him, In- 


deed he had one Advantage above moſt other Men, 


having by Art and Practice improv'd his Memory to 
ſuch a degree, that he could repeat whatever he had 
written at the firſt Reading, without the leaſt heſi- 
rancy. He was all along a Perſon of exemplary 
Piery, and in his laſt Sickneſs, when he was morally 
aſſur d of his Death, he had his Family call'd in, and 
told em amongf other things, that with relation to 
Mr. Harding, I have contended in my Writings, ſays 
he, not to detract from his Credit and Eſtimation, nor 
to patronize any Error, to my knowledge, nor to gain 
the vain Applauſe of the World ; but according to my 
pdor Ability, to do my beſt Service to God and hu Church, 
When he perceiv'd one of thoſe thar ſtood by pray'd 
with Tears for his Recovery, he ſeem'd diflansfy'd, 
and told him in the words of St. Ambreſe ; I have not 
| behav'd my ſelf ſo, as to be aſham'd to live any longer, 
neither am 1 afraid of dying, becauſe we have a merci- 
Full Lord; a Crown of Righteouſneſs is laid up for 
me, &c, His Works are; Epiſtola ad Scipionem Pa- 
tricium Venetum. De cauſis cur Epiſcopi Anglia ad 
Concilium Tridentinum non convenirent, Apologia Ec 
cleſie Anglicans. A Defence of the Apology for the 
Church ef England againſt Harding; which, together 
with the reſt of his Writings, may be ſeen in the Folio 
Edition of his Works. Biſhop Fewel's Life prefixt. 
to his Works, Fuller's Church Hiſtory and Worthies, 
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 IGNATIUS : See Loyola. 3 

JIHORE, a River and Capital City of the little 
ngdom of Jibore. This Kingdom lies on the Con- 
rinent of Malacca, on a Point of Land or doubling of 
the Promentory. It affords plenty of Pepper, and o- 
ther good Commodities. The People are of the Ma- 


hometan Religion, Warlike in their Temper, with a 


ſtrong Inclination for Trade: They have former] of- 
fer d to correſpond with the Engliſp upon this ſcore, 
but being neglected, they are now almoſt ingroſs d 
by the Durch. Dampier, Vol. 2. Part 1. See Ibor, 
Engliſh Morery, Vol. 1. e 
ILANTZ, a ſmall Town upon the Mine about 13 
Miles from Chur to the South-weſt. At this Town, 
che Aſſemblies of the three Griſon Leagues meet. | 
* JLCHESTER, ſends two Members to Parlia- 
ment, and is an hundred and four Miles diſtant from 
London. See Vol. 1. 3 | SED 
ILCUSSIA, a City of Poland in the Palatinate of 
Cracovia. "Tis encompaſs'd with a Wall, and the 
Houſes are moſtly built of Brick. Tis famous for the 
beſt Bycad and Beef in the Country, and is about five 
Miles diſtant from Cracow. * Connor's Hiſt, of Po- 
[7 | | | 
- JLOCK, a Town in Sclavonia or Rutzia, about 
ten Miles South from Walcower, near the Danube. 
ILLENOISE, an Indian Nation in Canada in Nor- 
thern America, bordering upon the Lake Ill:novecks, 


firuate between the ſeven and fortieth and eight and 


rion 1s moe icularly apply d by the Mu/ul/mans, to hi 
who is the Head of their Con gregarion in their Moſques, 
and by way of Eminence, it ſignifies him who has the 
Supreme Authority amopg the Mahcmetans both in 
reſpect to Spirituals and Temporals. There are, nor- 
withſtanding , ſubordinate Imams in the Towns in 
Turky who repreſent the chief Imam, but this Repte- 
ſentation relates only to Matters of Religion; for, as 
for the Civil Authority, tis all lodg'd in the Secular 
Magiſtracy. When the Imam of the Mahometan Re- 
ligion is mention'd without diſtinction, the meanin 
is always reſtrain d to the rightful and lawful Succei. 
ſor of Mabomet, who is the Fountain both of Secular 
and Sacred Juriſdiction, all manner of Authority be- 
ing lodg d in his ſingle Perſon; for this reaſon the 
Mahometans affirm, that their pretended Prophet had 
his Commiſſion and Legiſlation given him by the Mo- 
del and Character of Meſes, and not by that of the 
Meſſiah, who declar d, hs 8 was not of this 
World : In canſequence of theſe Prerenfions, the Ca- 


liphs took the Title, and x d the Functions of 


the Imam, and were ſo jealous of their Character, 
that Caliph Almamon coming one Day into a Moſque, 
| rook it ill, becauſe a private Perſon read the Publick 
Prayers, looking upon it as an Encroachment upon his 


Authority. The Mahometans are not perfectly agreed 


i concerning the Dignity, and ſome other Circumſtan- 


ces of this Office: Some hold the Imamate to be ſet- 
tled by Divine Right, to be fix d, like rhe Aaronica! 


thirtieth Degrees oſ Northern Latitude, and about an Prieſthood, to one Family: Others affirm it to be of 
hundyed and fifty Miles from the great River Miſſpi; | Divine Inſtitution in a qualify d Senſe; but that it is 


tho in ſome places they are nearer, for the River call d 
rhe Tlenoiſe River falls into Meigs: The Illenorfe 
make Cabins of Flat Ruſhes, and line em with the 


_ fame ——— ſo that no Rain can go through. 


They are tall and ſtrong, and manage their Bows with 
great Dexterity : And now the Europeans have taught 
'em the uſe of Fire Arms. Their Villages are open, 
and not fortify d with Pallifado's, like thoſe of ſome 
other Indian Nations: The reaſon is, becauſe the le- 
noi ſe want Courage to maintain their Poſts, and uſu- 
ally run away as ſoon as they hear of their Enemies 
approach. As to their Country, tis ſufficiently fur- 
niſh'd with all the Neceſſaries of Life, eſpecially ſince 
the Chriſtians have taught them the uſe of Iron Tools 
ro cultivate it. In ſome ſtony Places in this Country, 
there are great numbers of Serpents very troubleſome 


to the Ilenoiſe; but to make this Misfortune ſuppor- 


table, they are commonly provided with an Antidote, 
being acquainted with ſeveral Plants which afford a 
quicker and more certain Remedy againſt ' Venom 
than our Treacle or Orvietan. They rub themſelves 
with rheſe Herbs, after which, they venture to play 
with theſe dangerous Serpents without receiving any 


harm. The 1/enoiſe, like moſt of the Savages of A. 


merica, being wild and ſtupid, tis next to impoſſible 
to convert em, till Time and Correſpondence with 


the Europeans has, in ſome meaſure, improv d their 


Underſtandings, poliſh'd their Tempers, and broughr 
em to a better Diſpoſition for the Doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianiry. Hermaphrodites are very common amongſt 
em. They allow Polygamy, and generally marry 
ſeveral Siſters, thinking they agree better than Stran- 
gers. They are extreamly Jealous, and ſlit their Wives 
Noſes upon the leaſt Suſpicion. They are very libe- 
ral to their Phyſicians, concluding the Bill works al- 


ways in proportion to the Doctor's Fee. They wear 


no other Cloaths but the Skins of Beaſts, which ſerve 
to cover their Women; as for their Men, they go 
moſt of rhe Year ſtark naked. They appear very Su- 
perſtitious in many of their Cuſtoms, but tis to diſco- 


ver the Object of their Religion. This Matter ſeems 


ro depend, in a great meaſure, upon Chance and Fan- 
cy, every one having his peculiar God, whom they 
call Manitoa. This Idol is ſometimes a Stone, a Bird, 
a Serpent, or any thing elſe they dream of. This Ma- 


nitoa they fancy, will ſupply their Wants, and ſend 


em Succeſs in their Fiſhing, Hunting, and other Un- 
dertakings. Hennepin's new Diſcovery of a vaſt Coun- 
try in America, Marquette, Ibid. 
IILSLET (Eaſt) a Market Town in Compton Hun- 
dred in Berk-ſhire ; forty four Miles from London. 
* JMAM, ſignifies in Arabick the ſame with An- 


ei, Leader or Governour, This genera] ſignifica- 


| rant Mortal. 


not ſo unalterably ry'd ro Genealogy and Deſcent, as 


' ro hinder its paſſing from one Family to another. The 


ſecond Party maintaining farther, that the Imam ought 
not only to be innocent of Enormous Crimes, ſuch as 
Infidelity, but alſo to be unblemiſn d in leſſer Impu- 


| rations, with which, if his Character is ſully'd, he 


may be lawfully depos'd, and the Dignity conferr'd 
upon another. But this Queſtion apart: Tis firmly 
believ'd by thoſe who paſs for good Mahometans, that 
after an Imam has been own'd in his Character by the 
Muſulmans , after this acknowledgment, I ſay, tis 
reckon'd downright Impiety to deny he is God's im- 
mediate Vicegerent; and therefore he that refuſes to 
obey him is reckon d a Rebel, and he that is ſo hardy 
as only to contradict him, is reproach d as a very igno- 
The Schiites, or Diſciples of Ali, tho they are not 
agreed among themſelves concerning rhe 22 to 
whom this Dignity belongs, yet they all maintain, 
this Privilege belongs to the Family of Ali excluſive of 
all others, and that it ought to be govern'd by the 
Laws of Succeſſion and Proximity of Blood, Ali be- 
ing ſole and apparent Heir to Mahomet. This Prin- 
ciple of the Schiites makes em not own any Perſon 
for the Head of Religion, who cannot prove his 
Deſcent in a direct Line from this firſt Imam, The 
Schiites proceed farther, and maintain, that the prin- 
cipal Point of their Religion, upon which all the reſt 
is ſuperſtructed, conſiſts in an abſolute and entire Sub- 
miſſion to this Imam, and in an implicit Belief of what 
he delivers. | | 
The Imam, belonging to particular Moſques are of 
the nature of our Pariſh Prieſts : They officiate in their 
publick Lirurgy, in which they pray for their Prince, 
and make a ſort of Harangue to the People. One of 
the principal Functions of the Caliph was to execute 
the Imams Office every Friday in the chief Maſque 
where he reſided, and when he could not officiare 
himſelf, he us'd to delegate ſome Perſon of Conditi- 
on. The Caliph: Almamon before-mention'd was ſo 
diſpleas d in having his Office perform'd by a private 
Perſon at Bagdat, that he ſent for the Perſon rhart had 
officiated, the next Day, and told him in a very an- 
gry reprimanding manner, that he perceiv'd he had 
a mind ro make himſelf popular at Bagdat, and to leſ- 
len his Sovereign. D'Herbelor, See Iman, Engl. 
Morery, Vol. 1. 
IMMUNITIES, or Exemptions from Publick Of- 
fices and Duties: See Vacations. | 
INDAL, a Town in Medelpadia in Sweden, ſtanding 
on a River of the ſame Name. "Tis twenty Miles 


North from Tia, and as many Welt from the Borl- 
nich Bay. | . N | 
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ted Books in the Church of Rome : And here it may 
not be improper to give a Relation of the Riſe of this 
Practice; to what Progreſs it improv'd at the Coun- 
cil of Trent, and what Supplemental Proviſions were 
order d by that Aſſembly. Ig the Primitive Church, 
there was no Eccleſiaſtical Prohibition for this purpoſe. 
'Tis true, ſome Perſons of great Piety made a ſcruple 
of reading ill Books for fear of Infection, or miſpend- 
ing their Time: Theſe Laws being Natural, are al- 
ways Obligatory, and are a ſufficient Argument a- 
gainſt reading ill Books, tho there was no Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Law to confine em; but where theſe Reaſons 
fail'd, People were ar their Liberty. There's a fa- 
mous Inftance upon this Subject of Dionyſius Biſhop 
of Alexandria, who, about the Year of our Lord 240, 
being reprimanded by ſome of his Priefts, and ſome- 
whar perplex'd in his own Conſcience upon this ſcore, 
had a Viſion, in which he was permitted to read all 
Books, becauſe he was qualify'd to judge of 'em ; 
however ſeveral Chriſtians of thoſe Times , appre- 
hended greater danger in the Books of the Heathens, 
than in thoſe of the Herericks, becauſe rhey were more 
perus d by the Men of Learning in the Church, ro 
form their Style, and improve em in Elocution; for 
this Liberty Sr. Ferem was chaſtiz d in the Night, by 
ſome Spirit, or, at leaſt, he thought ſo. The Opini- 
on of this danger grew ſo general, that about the 
Year 400, a Council of Carthage forbad the Reading 
of Pagan Writings, bur allow'd the perufing rhe Books 
of the Hereticks: This Decree ſtands in Gratian's Col- 
lection, and was the firſt Prohibition by way of Ca- 
non: To proceed, The Books of ſuch Hereticks as 
had been condemn'd by Councils were often prohibi- 
red by rhe Emperors : Thus Conſtantine order'd the 
Books of Ar#ius ro be burnt; Arcadius forbad the 
Reading of thoſe publiſh'd by the Eunomians and the 
Manicheans ; Theodeſius thoſe of Neſtorius ; the Euti- 
chian Writings were prohibited by Martian, and fo 
were the Arrian in Spain by King Riccaredus : In the 
Year 494, Pope Gelaſius only mark'd Apocryphal and 
dangerous Books, bur left it to the Diſcretion of thoſe 
under his Juriſdiction to read em, or not, as they 
thought fir. After the Year 800, the Popes of Rome, 
as they began to reach pretty far into the Civil Go- 
vernment, ſo they order d the Books of cenſur d Au- 
thors to be burnt; and prohibited the Reading them; 
however, there were but few Books prohibited till 
near rhe Council of Trent; for inſtance, Martin the 
Vrh, where he excommunicates all ſorts of Hereticks, 
eſpecially the Micliſſites and Huſſites, takes no notice 
of thoſe who read their Books, tho publick enough; 
but Leo the Xth, when he condemn'd Luther, did, at 
the ſame time, forbid'all' his Books upon pain of Ex- 
communication; and the Popes, his Succeſſors, in the 
Bull call d In Cena, having excommunicared all He- 
reticks, extended their Cenſure to thoſe who read 
their Books; and this was likewiſe their Method in 
others Bulls againſt Hereticks in general; but this, 
by che way, was the occaſion of great Confuſion; for 
Hereticks being not always condemn'd by name, the 
Reader was ro judge of the Books, more by the Qua- 

lity of che Doctrine than by the Name of rhe Authors. 
Iis true, the Inquititors endeavour'd to draw this 
Matter to a Certainty, by making of Catalogues of 
thoſe Hererical Books they were acquainted with. 
Theſe Catalogues were afterwa:ds approvd by the 
Council of Trent, ſome Alteration being made by way 
of Retrenchment and Addition. The Index ſtanding 
in this Form, was confirm'd by the Bull of Clement 
the VIIIch, in October 1595, in which Bull, there is 
mention made, thar Pius the IVth, by the Advice of 
ſeveral Prelats, had publiſn'd an Index of Prohibired 
Books, with ſome Directions for the Regulation of 
this matter in his Letters or Brief. Pius the IVth's 
Bull was dated in March 1564, in which Year the In- 
dex Expurgateriis of Trent was publith'd by his Or- 
der, ſeveral of this kind having been lately publiſh'd 
by the Popes his Predeceſſors. Afterwards Pope Six- 
tus the Vrh made ſeveral Additions to that of Pius 
the IVrh. which Work was perfected by Clement the 
VIIIth, who printed it in 1595; with ſeveral Rules 
by way of Introduction. The firſt Rule runs thus, 
44 Books publiſh'd before the Tear 1515, which have 


INDEX (Expurgatorius) a Catalogue of prohibi- / 


been condemn'd either by the Dees of Rome, cr General 
Councils, tho they happen to be emitted in thi Index, 
are to be look d upon as condemn'd in the ſame manner 
as they were formerly, By the TVth Rule, the ule of 
the Scripture in the -Vulgar Tongue is forbidden all 
Perſons without a particular Licence, and whoſoever 


ny'd Abſolution. By the Xth Rule, there are ſeveral 
Regulations made for the Printing of Books ; for that 
purpoſe, that no Books ſhould be publiſh'd at Rome, 
till it was firſt examin d by the Pope's Vicar, the Ma- 
ſter of the Sacred Palace, or by ſome other Perſons 
delegated by the Pope, nor in other places, unleſs al- 
low'd by the Biſhop of the Dioceſs, or ſome Perſon 
deputed by him, or by the Inquiſitor of Heretical Pra- 
vity ; Which Approbation of theirs is to be atteſted by 
their Subſcription. And laſtly, thoſe who were to 
ſuperviſe the Preſs, and to putge prohibited Books, 
had the form of an Oath inſerted in their Inſtructions, 
which was to be render'd to Bookſellers and Printers: 
. This Trent Index, being thus publiſh'd, Philip the IId 


| of Spain, order d another to be printed at Antwerp 


in 1571, with conſiderable Enlargements; but this In- 
dex was kept private in the Cenſors Libraries, till it 
fell into the Hands of Franciſcus Funius, who pub- 
Iiſh'd ir in 1586, as Johannes Pappus informs us, in 
his Preface prefix d to a new Edition of the Index Ex- 
purgatorius, publiſn d at Strasburgh in 1599. There 


Spain in 1584, a Copy of which was ſnatch d out of 
the Fire when the 266005 plunder d Cadiz, and ſent 
to Mornay du Pleſſis, & ho ſoon after got it printed at 
Saumur. Afterwards there were ſeveral of theſe In- 


Spain, Bernardo de Sandovall Archbiſhop of Toledo and 
but that of rhe greateſt Bulk was printed in 1640 by 


Inquiſitor General in Spain. This Book was Re- 
prinred at Geneva in 1667 : In this Edition there are 
more Rules than in any other; it has likewiſe an In- 


Sacred Palace, or by the Order and Authority of the 


the Fifth Rule, of which there are ſeveral remarkable 
things, for the better explaining the Fourth Rule. 
To conclude, we may obſerve, that Pius the IVth in 
his Bull, by vertue of which he ſer forth the Index 
in 1564, owns, That ir was finiſb'd by the Fathers, ap- 
pointed by the Council of Trent, but that it was remit- 
ted to him by the Council, that it might be approv'd by 
him and publiſh'd by his Authority; and he ſtrictly 
commands the Rules of it to be obſerved under pain of 
Mortal Sin and Excommunication ipſo jure.“ Father 


Appendix to the Council of Trent, Examin'd and Dif= 
prov'd, &c. Limborch. Hiſtory off the Inquiſit. Lib. 2. 
cap. 16, & alib, _ Ol, 

* INDIES : The Diſcovery of the Eaſt Indzes, by 
Sayling on the Backſide of Africk by the Cape of Good 
Hope, happen d in the Reign of King Henry the VIIth 
of England; but this Prince was too Cautious to ven- 


ture upon hazardous expenſive Projects: And thus as 
he refus d Columbus s Aſſiſtance towards the ſettling in 
America, ſo he neglected the Trade of the Eaſt- Indies. 
The three ſucceeding Princes were either roo much 
embarraſs d, or elſe had no Opinion of an Enterprize 
of this Nature. But Queen Elizabeth, having ſettled 
Affairs at Home, apply d her Thoughts to Foreign 
Trade : And firſt ſerring our Sir Francs Drake, Tho. 
Cavendiſh, and others, with Commitſions to harraſs 
the Spaniards on the Indian Coaſts : Ar laſt, in the. 
Year 1600, the Eaſt-India Company was ſettled by 


Charter, with a Grant of many Privileges, and a 


Fond was ſoon raisd for carrying on the Trade. 
Their firft Fleet, commanded by Sir Fames Lancaſter, 
arrivd at Sumatra, Fune the 5th, 1602; where ha- 
ving been kindly receiv'd by the King, and freighred 
rwo of his Ships, which he ſent home, he purſu'd his 
Voyage to Bantam, on the Iſland of Jara, where he 
laded his two other Ships, and ſertled Factories. In 
the Year 1608, a Factory was ſettled at Surat, in the 
Dominions of the Great Mogul, and great Privileges 


granted to it, by the Negotiation of Captain * 
Jeb 


preſumes ro read it without this e is to be de- 


was likewiſe another Index Expurgatorius publiſh'd in 


dexes printed at Rome and Naples, and particularly in 
Inquiſitor General, ſer out one larger than the former; 


the Order of Antonio à Sctomayor, chief Preſident and 


dex of the Decrees, made either by the Maſter of the 


Sacred Congregation ſince the Council of Trent. In 


Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, Stillingfleet's 
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who was many Years, the King of Great Britain's 


Ambaſſador in that Court, and ſucceeded in that Em- 
ployment by Sir Tho, Roe. Soon after, Madraſpatan, 


on the Coaſt” of Coromandel was obtain d of the King 
of Golconda, with liberty to build a ngble Fort, call d 
Fort St. George, which is the Seat of our Engliſh Sove- 
reignty on thar fide, and the general Factory for all 
the Companies Affairs beyond Cape Comorin; as Surat 


is, for all Buſineſs on this ſide that Cape. The Eng- 


liſh have likewiſe the Sovereignty of rhe Ifland Bom- 
bay, on the Coaſt of Cambaia. They have likewiſe 
the Iſland Andegiva, near Goa: For St. Davids near 
Negapatan on the Coaſt of Coromandel ; and they have 
Factories at Ozegly or Hugley, at Caſſumbezar, Patana, 
Daca, and Ballaſore in Bengall, Ar Agra, the chief 
City of the Mogul; at Amadabat, Cambaia, Brodra, 
Baroche, Dabul Pettapoli, and Matſulipatan in the Do- 
minions of that Prince. To proceed, the Engliſh have 
Factories in Siam, Cambodia, Tonquin, and the Ifland 
Formoſa : Art Achin, Prianim, Ticon, and Fambe, on 
the Iſland Sumatra ; and laſtly, in the Iflands Borneo, 
at Succadano and Bandermaſſin, and Celebes at Ma- 
caſſar. | | ; 
The Engliſh might eaſily have enlarg'd their Trade, 
and made themſelves Maſters of many other Places, 
as the Portugueſe and Dutch have done, had they taken 
the Latitude of their Meaſures ; bur fhey always made 
it their choice to carry on a peaceable and inoffenſive 
Commerce with the Inhabitants, rather than by vio- 


lating the Laws of Nations, to make Slaves, and Beg- 


gars of the poor Indians. This general Practice of the 
Engliſh haspreſerv'd their Character unblemiſh'd, and 


procur'd em a kind Entertainment in all thoſe Parts. 


The Srates of Holland, after having made ſome 
Tryals of Eaſt-India Voyages, oblig'd all the Adven- 
turers to thoſe Parts to unite in one Company, and 
trade upon a common Stock, allowing a general Li- 
berry for Perſons to come in at firſt, but prohibiting 
all others ro Traffick, or repair to any Harbour from 
tlic Cape of Good-Hope to the Coaſt of China, for one 


and twenty Tears, to commence from the twentieth 


of March 1602. Whereupon, within a little time, 
there was a Fond rais d of ſeven hundred thouſand 
Pounds Sterling; which, in fix Years time, amounted 
to near five times as much, . e. Three millions five 
hundred thouſand Pounds, beſides a yearly Dividend 
of thirty or forty, and ſeldom ſo low as twenty per 
Cent, Thus the Hollanders, in proceſs of time, ſettled 
rhemſelves in the moſt remarkable Places in the Eaſt- 
Indies, and ingroſs d almoſt the whole Spice Trade; 
and at preſent their Intereſt is improv d to ſuch a De- 
gree of Strength, as to put em into a Condition to 
Diſpute with the moſt powerful Monarchs of the Le- 


dant, being able to ſer out a Fleet of forty or fifty Men 


of War, and, at the ſame time, to maintain an Army 
of thirty thouſand Men. To mention, in a word or 
two, their Acquiſitions and Factories: In the Province 
of Malabar, they poſſeſs Onor , Barcelor, Mangalor, 
Cananor, Cranganor, Cochin, Coulam: In and about 


Coromandel, they have Tuticorin , Negapatan, Kar- 


calle, and Palleacate, which they commonly call Guel- 
dria. In the Iſland of Ceylon, they have Negumbo, Co- 


lumbo, Galla, Baticala, Trinquilimala, and Faffriapa- 


tam. They have likewiſe an Intereſt in the Peninſula 
of Malacca, They are Maſters of a Fortreſs in the 
Iſland of Manar; to which we may add, the new 
Common-wealth they have erected ar Batavia in Fa- 
va; not to omit the Iſland of Borneo, Celebes; Bima, 
Amboyna, and Banda, and ſeyeral Forts in the Moluc- 


cas, &c. They likewiſe keep Factories in almoſt all 


the trading Towns throughout the Continenr of India, 
always graſping at the whole Advantage of the Indies, 
endeavouring to juſtle out all other Nations, and to 
get the Monopoly of all Commodities into their own 
Hands. To proceed; the Danes and French have 
likewiſe endeavour d for a ſhare of Buſineſs in the 
Eaſt-Indies. The former have ſettled a conſiderable 
Trade upon the Bay of Bengal, and on the Coaſts of 
Pegu, as alſo, in ſome little Iſlands rowards the South, 
being Maſters only of two Places on the Coaſt of Coro- 
mandel (viz.) Krankebar and Dansburg, The French, 
in the Year 1664, erected an Eaſt-India Company, 
which ſettling their Fa#ory, and Head Quarter, as we 
may call em, in rhe Iſle of Madagaſcar, were, from | 


thence to traffick into Perſia, India, China, Japan, &c. 
And tho' the Succeſs has not, as yet, altogether an- 
(wer'd Expectation, they ftill continue ro purſue the 
Deſign, and have lately work d up an Intereſt in the 
King of Siam's Court. * Heylin's Coſmogr. Temple's 
Obſervations upon the United Provinces, A Syſtem y 
Geography, &c. Sce India and Batavia, Engliſh Mo- 
rery, Vol. 1. : | 
' INDIGETES: So the God's were call'd by the 
Ancient Heathens, quod nullius rei indigeant, becauſe. 
they wanted nothing: Others bring the Etimology from 
Indigetari, i. e. Vocare, meaning, that they were Be- 
ings big enough for Invocation, that Towns were un- 
der their Protection, and that they were ready to aſſiſt 
upon Application. Others fancy the Indigetes ſigni. 
fies, in loco geneti vel degentes. Theſe Indigetes, Ser- 
vius, upon the 5th Æneid, will have to be Divi or 
Deify'd Men, and diſtinguiſnes em from the Dii Con- 
ſentes or Gods of the firſt Claſs; thus the Emperors, 
after their Apotheoſis, were call'd Divi, Theſe Be- 
ings, the Greeks call Arg ite, that is, Hu- 
mane Spirits preferr d to Heaven by ſome Prince or 
State, either becauſe they had oblig d the World with 
ſome ſerviceable Invention, or been the Founders of 
ſome Town or Government; or had diſtinguiſh'd 
themſelves in an extraordinary degree of Bravery in 
the Field: Æneas is the firſt that had this Name of 
Indegetes, as appears by the Inſcription in his Chapel; 
PATRI DEO INDIGETI QUI NUMICI AM- 
NIS UNDAS TEMPERAT. Tis true, the La- 
tines had ſeveral pretended Deities, of this rank, of 
greater Antiquity than 4Eneas, as all thoſe were, Qui- 
rinus excepted, who are mention d by Tully, in his ſe- 
cond Book, De Legibus Colunto & illos quos in Celum 
merita vocarint, Herculem, Liberum, Aſculapium Ca- 
ſtorem, Pollucem , Quirinum, Evander licewiſe, who 
taught the ILralians Letters and Husbandry, was one 
of theſe . Indigetes, The Romans alſo had their Indi- 
getes Goddeſſes, as Carmenta and Accalarentia, to 
which we may add, Anna Bovillana, who ſupply'd 
the Commons with Proviſions, when they parted from 
the Nobility and remov'd to Mount Aventine, * La- 
ctant. de falſa Relig. Lib. 1. cap. 5. Auguſtin, de Ci- 
vit. Dei, Lib. 8. cap. 5. Cicer, de Nat. Deor. Lib. 1. 
Dion. Hallicarnaſ. Lib. 1. Hoffman. 
INDRAPORE, an Engliſn Factory on the Welt 
Coaſt of Sumatra. Dampier, Vol. 1. 
INDULTS , a Power of preſenting to Benefices, 
granted ro certain Perſons by the Pope ; of this kind is 
the Indult of Kings and Sovereign Princes in the Re- 
man Communion, and likewiſe of that of the Parlia- 
ment of Part: By the Concordat for the Abolition of 
the Pragmatick Sanction, made between Pope Leo 
rhe Xth and King Francis the Iſt. in 1516, the King 
has rhe Power of nominating to Biſhopricks and orher 
Confiſtorial Benefices in his Realm. Ar the ſame rime 
by a particular Bull, the Pope granted the King the 
Privilege of nominaring to the Churches of Bretagne 
and Provence, The Biſhopricks of Metz, Tou! and 
Verdun, being yielded to the French King by the Trea- 
ty of Munſter in 1648. Pope Alexander the VIIIth, 
in 1664, and Clement the IXth in 1668, granted the 
King an Indult for theſe three Biſhopricks ; and in 
1668, the ſame Pope Clement the IXth granted an In- 
dulr ro the French King of the ſame purport, for the 
Benefices in the County of Roy/illon, Artois, and the 
Low-Countrics, The Indult of the Parliament of Pars 
is a Right of nominating to one of thoſe Benefices va- 
cant by Death, ro which the King has the Privilege of 
reſenting one to every Collator within his Dominions : 
hoſe of the Parliament who have this Power and are 
call'd Indultaries, are the Chancellor, the Preſidents, 
the Maſters of Requeſts, the Councellors, the chief 
Regiſters, four Secretaries, and the Head Uſher of the 
Parliament. The Indultary may preſent himſelf it 
he be a Clergyman, bur if he's a Layman, he nomi- 
nates a Clerk, and procures Letters out of the Chan- 
cellor's Office, by virtue of which, the Collator there- 
in ſpecify'd is requir'd to beſtow the firſt Benefice up- 
on the Clerk abovemention'd, void by Death in his 
Dioceſs. Tis always a Cuſtom of the Kings of 
France, once in their Reign to inſiſt upon this Right to 
every Collator. | 
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As to the Original of this Indult, Pope Martin the 
'Vth, in the Year 1424, granted an Indult ro the 
Gentlemen of the Parliament of Pars, which they did 
not think proper to accept. Eugenius the IVth like- 
wiſe granted em one in 1434; but neither had this 
any effect, becauſe of the Decree of the Council of 
Bazil, which took away all Expectati ve Graces, which 
Decfee was afterwards confirm d by the Pragmatick 
Sanction in 1438. Laſtly, Ar the Interview between 
King Francs the Iſt, and the Emperor Charles the Vth, 
at Nice in 1538, Pope Paul the IIId, who was preſent 
as a Mediator, gave an Indult to the Parliament of 
Parr, reviving that formerly granted by Eugenius the 
IVth. Here it may not be improper to mention the 
Cardinals Indult, granted em by Agreement between 
Pope Paul the IVth, and the Sacred College, in 1555, 
which is always confirm'd by every Pope at his Electi- 
on, Now by this Treaty or Agreement, the Cardi- 
nals are to have the free Diſpoſal of all the Benefices 
depending on 'em, without being interrupted by any 
prior Collations from the Pope, either upon Vacan- 
cies by Death, or Reſignations in caſe the Reſigners, 
do not live above twenty Days after the Reſignation. 
By this Indult likewiſe, the Cardinals are impower d 
to beſtow a Benefice in Commendum. Blondeau Biblio- 
theque Canoni que. b 
INFANTS (the Murther ef) The Chriſtians under 
the Heathen Emperors, amongſt other Crimes, were 
charg d with the Murther and eating of young Children, 
upon which agcount, being reckon d Perſons of the 
lower Rank, they were thrown to the Wild Beaſts in 
the Amphitheatre. Simon Magus ſeems to have given 
the firſt occaſion of this Calumny, which was after- 
wards made more probable by the ſcandalous practice 
of Menander and Carpocrates, who are ſaid to have 
committed prodigious Inſtances of Wickedneſs at the 
Celebration of their Communion: This made the 
Ignorant and undiſtinguiſning Vulgar to fall foul upon 
the whole Body of Chriſtians, charging them with 
worſhipping Monſters, devouring Children, and in- 
ceſtuous Entertainments. The Cataphrygians, the Pe- 
puzians and Quintilians are {aid by Origen, Euſebius, 
&c. to have taken a Child of a Year old, prickt it 
with Pins and Needles, and ſo mixing the Blood with 
Meal, made Bread of it for the Sacramenr : This 
Child, if he died under this uſage, was reckon'd a 
Martyr ; and if he outlivd it, they made him a great 
Prieft. The Carpocratians likewiſe, and the Follwers 
of Florinus, are reported, by FPh:laſtrius and Epiphanius, 
to have met in their Churches after Sun-ſer, and be- 
hav'd themſelves very ſcandalouſly at their Entertain- 
ments; particularly Epiphanius takes notice, that the 
Gneſticks us d to take a young Infant, and pound him 
in a Mortar, with Honey, Pepper, and other Sauces, 
and ſo eat him. However, ſome Authors are of O- 
pinion, that theſe Hereticks are miſrepreſented and 
over-charg'd ; for had they been guilty of theſe unnatu- 
ral Barbarities, tis probable they would have been 
mention'd by the Apologerical Writers ; bur after all, 
that this Imputation was laid upon the Chriſtians in 
general by the Heathens, appears by Cæcilius in Mi- 
nutius Felix, to mention nothing more: Tho here 
Octavius, who replies to Cæciliuss Objections, denies 
the Charge wholly, and retorts it upon the Pagan Wor- 
ſhip. * Athenagoras Apolog. &c. | 
INGERMEN, a Town in Crim-Tartary, on the 
South-weſt Cape of the Taurica Cherſoneſus, "Twas 
formerly a conſiderable Place, as appears by the Ru- 
ines and Greek Inſcriptions. Ar preſent, tis but a 
{mall Town with a Caſtle, in the Hands of rhe Turk, 
* 4 Syſtem of Geogr. &c. RP | 
INNS of Chancery, were ſo call'd, as Forteſcue re- 
lates in his Book, De laudibus Legum Anglie, quia 
Studentes in illus pro eorum parte majore Fuvenes 7 
& c. Becauſe the Students in em are generally young 
Men, who begin their Studies in the Law there, and af- 
ter having made a conſiderable Progreſs in that Profeſ- 
ſion, they are tranſplanted into the greater Hoſtals call'd 
the Inns of Court. But by Chancellor Forteſcue's fa- 
our, the Reaſon of this Denomination ſeems ro ſtand 
upon another Ground, (viz.) Becauſe they were an- 
ciently Hoſpita or Hoſtals for the Clerks of the Chan- 
cery, The Ancientet of theſe Inns of Chancery is 
Thazy's Inn in Holbourn ; which was furniſn d with | 


Students in the Law in King Edward the Third's time, 
as appears by the laſt Will and Teſtament of en 
Tavie or Thaviez whoſe Houle it then was, and from 
it took its Name: But in proceſs of Time, this EHouſe 
coming into the Hands of Gregery Nicolls, Citizen and 
Mercer of London; he, by his Decd bearing Date. 
.. Jan. 4 E. 6. granted it to the then Benchets of Lin- 
coln - Inn and their Succeſſors for the nic of the Stu- 
dents of the Law, and afterwatds it was by them de- 
mis d to the Principal and Fellows of this Houſe, for 
the Annual Rent of three Pounds, fix Shillings and 
eight Pence. They belong to Lincoln lun, and have 
the liberty of admitting their Students there. The 
Arms of this Houſe are, Azure, two Garbes in Saltire 
. 4 T Argent, on 4 Chief Sable. To pro- 
ceed, | 
 Furnivall's-Inn was the Houſe of Sir Milliam Furni- 
vall, or, as ſome ſay, Lord Furnivall, in the Reign of 
King Richard the Second. The Heir General of this 
Lord Furnivall was marry d ro ohn Lord Talbot, 
created Earl of Shrewsbury by King Henry the VIth. 
And in the beginning of the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, it was by George Earl of Shrewsbury, convey d to 
the Benchers of Lincoln's-Inn, for a College or Houſe 
for the Students or Practiſers in Chancery. The 
Arms of this Houſe are thoſe of Furnivall (viz.) Ar- 
gent, a Bend betwixt ſix Martlets Gules, in a Border 
Azure, | 
, Bernard's-Inn, call'd formerly Mackworth's-Inn, was 
in the time of King Hen y the VIth, a Meſſuage be- 
longing ro Dr. Fohn Mackworth Dean of Lincoln. Ir 
ſeems to have been an Inn of Chancery much about 
this time; for upon a Tumult berwixr the Students of 
the Inns of Court and Chancery, and the Citizens, 
happening in Fleetſtreet 32 Hen. VI. in which ſome 
Miſchief was done, the Principals of Clifford - lun, 
Furnival's-Inn, and Bernard s Inn were ſent Priſoners 
ro Hertford Caſtle. This Houſe belongs to Gray- lun; 
the Arms are thoſe of Mackworth, viz. Parted per Pale, 
Indented Ermin and Sables. A Chevron Gules, Frets 
ted Or. oY 
Staple-Inn, formerly call'd Staple-Hall, was a Place 
where Wool-Merchants had their Meetings. I his 
Houſe, by an ancient Manuſcript Record, ſeems to 
have been an Inn of Chancery in the Reign of Kin 
Henry the Vth: Bur then twas only held by Leaſe; _ 
for the firſt Grant of the Inheritance to the Ancients of 
Grey s-Inn, is dated the 1oth of November, 20 Hen. 8. 
After which time, there were other Feoffments made 
to the ſame purpoſe. The Arms of this Inn are, Vert, 
Un Pacquet de Luine * * N 
Clifford s- Inn; This belong d formerly to the Ho- 
nourable Family of the Clifford. And being their Ci- 
ry Houſe, was, for that reaſon, calld Cl. d', Inn. 
After the Death of Robert de Clifford, it was 13 Edw. 3. 
demis d by Iſabel his Widow, to the Students of the 
Law (Apprentiſiu de Banco, as the Record has it) for 
the yearly Rent of ten Pound; ſince which time, firſt 
by Leaſe, and afterward by a Grant thereof in Fee- 
Farm to Nicholas Sulyard, Eſq; Principal of this Houſe, 
it has contiru'd · in the uſe of this Prefofſion, This 
Houſe belongs to the Inner-Temple ; the Arms, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, are, the Lord Clifford's (viz.) 
Checky Or and Azure, a Fez on Border Gules ; with the 
difference of a Beſante Sable, 
Clement's-Inn, is ſo call'd for ſtanding ſo near Sr. Cle- 
ment's Church, or St. Clement's Well; was an Inn of 
Chancery in the Reign of King Edw. the IVth, as ap- 
pears by the Book of Entries from the Record of Mich. 
Edw. 4. Fol. 61. Titulo, Miſnomer, The Inheritance 
is now deſcended to the Right Honourable Fohn Earl 
of Clare, of whom this Society holds it. It belongs to 
the Inner-Temple. 
Lion's-Inn, was an Inn of Chancery in the Reign 
of King Henry V. "Twas firſt an Inn or Publick 
Houſe of Entertainment, with rhe Sign of the Lion, 
Since it has been converted to the Study of the Law, 
it has belong d to the Inner-Temple. The Arms are 
Checky, Or and Argent, A Lion Salient Sable. 
New-Inn: This Houſe being formerly a common 
Inn for Travellers, and from rhe Sign ot the Bleſſed 
Virgin, call'd, our Lady Inn, became firſt an Hoſtal 
for Students in the Law, upon the removal of thoſe of 
that ProfeJion from an old Inn of Chancery, calld 
X x St. George's 
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St. George's Inn, ſituate. near St. Sepulchre's Church 
without Newgate. For this purpoſe it was hir d or 
purchas d by Sir Fohn Fineux, Chief Juſtice of the 
King's Bench, in the Reign of King Edw. the IVch. 
The Arms of New.-Inn are, Vert, a Flower-Pot, Argent. | 
For the reſt ſee Thins of Court, Engliſh Morery, Vel. 1. 
Fir George Buck's third Unive: ſity of England. Dug- 
dale's Origines Furidiciales, ; 
INQUISITOR GENERAL : Formerly, in Caſes 
of Difficulry, the Inquiſitors were forc d to go ro Rome 


They were convinc'd even to their Senſes, that Moſes 
was ſent by God; that he convers d familiariy with 
him, and was aſſiſted by him in an extraordinary man- 
ner, witneſs the many Wonders which God wrought 
by him, and his Divine Preſence and Protection being 
vouchſafed to him in an unuſual manner; ſo chat up- 
on the whole, they had all imaginable Evidence, 
that rhe Laws and Hiſtorical Narrations of Maſes 
were all of em penn d by Inſpiration from Heaven. 


to conſult the Pope, which gave them a great deal of | 
trouble. Now, to prevent this Inconyenience, and 


As to the other Canonical Books collected by Ezra, 
it cannot be queſtion'd with any colour of pf Sag 
that Ezra, in drawing up his Canon and Sacred Books, 


that there might nor be a Vacation in the Inquiſition | made choice of thoſe which had the Character of Di- 
Courts, Urban the IVth made an Inquiſitor General, | vinely Inſpir'd Writings, and had been always ac- 
in the Year 1263, who might be addreſs d to by Let- | knowledg d as ſuch by the Univerſal Conſent of the 


ters by any of the Inquiſitors that liv'd at a diſtance ' 


he being oblig'd himſelf ro apply ro rhe Pope in extra- 
ordinary Caſes : When Nicholas the IIId. came to the 
Popedom, who had been Inquifiror General before, 
he preferr'd his Nephew to thar Office, after whole 


Fewiſh Nation. To proceed; the Synagogue always 
look d upon this Canonical Syſtem as Prophetical and 
Divinely Inſpir d. It has given them a particular Di- 
ſtinction from all others that have not the ſame Autho- 
rity ; becauſe, as Foſephus informs us, twas not cer- 


Death, the Place was vacant till Clement the Virh, 
who put in William of Tholouſe a Cardinal, after 
whoſe time, this Employment ſlept again; bur when 
Luther's Doctrine began to ſpread in 1taly, Paul the IIId, 
by the Advice of John Peter Caraffa, and John Alva- 
re of Toledo, Cardinals, made a certain Number of 
Cardinals Inquiſitors General, to enquire into the He- 
retical Pravity, giving them a juriſdiction, through- 
out all Chriſtendom, to proceed againſt all Hereticks, 
reputed Hereticks, together with their Abettors of 
what State, Quality and condition ſoever, to proceed 
againſt ſuch Perſons, I ſay, without asking leave or 
allowance of their reſpective Ordinaries : This Order, 
publiſh'd in 1542, was enlarg d with new Powers, by 
Pope Pius the IVth, in 1564 ; and according to this 
new Form, this Pope had the Year before order'd the 
Inquiſitors General to proceed againſt Odet, Cardinal 
of Caſtillon, and his Adherents the Archbiſhop of Acq, 
and four other French Bifhops, Pius the Vth went 
farther, and commanded Princes, Judges, and other 
Miniſters of Juſtice to put rhe Orders of the Inquiſi- 


tors General in Execution. To proceed; Sixtus the B 


Vth, ro make the Scheme more perfect, ſet up fifteen 
Congregarions of Cardinals, aſſigning diſtinct Buſineſs 


to cach of them. Theſe Congregations had a Com- 


miſſary General of the Holy Office, who is always to 
be a Dominican and Aſſeſſor General, Theſe Inquiſi- 
tors meet twice in the Week, upon Meaneſday in St. 
Mary's Church, and upon Thurſdays in the Pope's Pa- 
lace, excepting Paſſion-Meel, and whatever paſſes by 
the Majority of the Board, Rands good. Theſe In- 
quiſitors impower orhers, and receive Appeals from 


them. 


In Spain, the Inquiſitor General of the Spqniſb Do- 
minions is nominated by the King ro the Pope, who 
approving of the Nomination, gives him full Power in 
all Cauſes relating to Hereſie: This Perſon has the 
privilege of naming all inferior Inquiſitors, who are 
to be approv'd by the King. He likewiſe ſends Viſi- 
tors into remote Places, where the Inquiſition-Courts 


fir, ro inſpect their Proceedings. He ſometimes diſpen- 


ces with Penitents and their Children, and ſhews em 
{ome favour extraordinary. The firſt Spaniſb Inquiſitor 


General was Thomas Turrecremata a Friar, who was 


promoted to this Office in 1483. From this Tribunal 
of rhe Inquiſtion, where now the Secular Clergy and 
the Canon and Civil Lawyers make up the Bench, 
there is no Appeal but to the King, who, as Ceſar Ca- 
rena oblerves, binds himſelf by Oath before his Co- 
ronation, that he and all his Subjects ſhall ſubmit to 
the Laws of Inquiſition. * Father Paul's Hiſtory of the 
Inquiſition. Limborch. Hiſt. Inquiſit, Lib. 1. cap. 29. 
Car Carena Traft. de Officio S. Inquiſit. Tit. 3. Sect. 8. 
& deinc. Hoffman, &c. See Engliſh Morery, Vol. 1. 
INSPIRATION, of the Holy Scripture, In diſ- 
#ourfing upon this Argument, the Learned Du Pin al- 
ledges the Teſtimony of rhe Fews, the Authority of 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and rhe Univerſal Con- 
{>nt of the Chriſtian Church. 1ſt. It cannot be in the 
caſt doubred but that che Ancient Jews were through- 
Iv perſuaded, that the Books in their Canon were writ- 


ren by Prophets divinely inſpir d: They look'd upon 


the Law of Merſes as the J.aw of God himſelf, and on 
the Pentateuch, as the Foundation of their Religion, 


rain whether they were written by Prophets. Tis 
plain this was the generally receiv'd Opinion of all the 
Fews. Now there's no pretence of Argument to re- 
ject their Teſtimony in this Caſe. They muſt be al- 
low'd to be proper Witneſſes of the Books of their An- 
ceſtors, which were handed down from one Genera- 
tion to another by an uninterrupred Tradition, and 
always own'd as Divine Writings, always look'd upon 
as the Foundation of rheir Religion, and rhe Standard 
of their Practice and Manners ; for which they had ſo 
great a Veneration, that, as Feſephus informs us, they 
were accuſtom'd from their Infancy to call em the 

Heavenly Doctrine, and ready to lay down their Lives 
in Defence of them. 

From the unexceptionable Teſtimony. of the Fews, 
Monſieur Du Pin proceeds to alledge the Authority of 
our Saviour and the Apoſtles. To begin with that of our 
Saviour: Tis upon the Evidence of theſe Books that 
our Saviour proves himſelf ro be the Meſſiah, and tis 
by theſe that he confutes the Jews; he cites em under 
2 peculiar and privileg d Character, not as common 

ooks, as meer Humane Compoſitions ; nor only as 
true Hiſtories, but as Books penn'd by a Prophetical 
Spirit, by the direction and aſſiſtance of God himſelf : 
Thus he tells us, Abraham foreſaw the Day of his 
coming; David ſaw him in the Spirit, Moſes gave Te- 
ſtimony of him; the Law, the Prophets, and the Pſalms 
are full of Predictions concerning him: He tells the 
Jews, If they believe Meſes and the Prophets, they would 
believe in him, becauſe they have ſpoken of him, and 
tis in him that their Prophecies are fulfill'd : From 
whence it follows clearly, that the Writings of the 
Old Teſtament cannot, by our Saviour's Reaſoning, be 
meer Productions and Inventions of Men. The Pen- 
ners of theſe Books muſt needs have been under the 
advantage of Supernatural Illumination, to look thus 
far into future Generations, and to foretel things to 
come. To go on; when the Jews urg'd the Holy 
Scripture againſt our Saviour, he does not object to 
its Infalibility, but on the contrary, owns its Authori- 
ty, and explains its Meaning. He proves, that they 
did not underſtand it, and that this defect was the 
cauſe of their Miftakes ; Ye do err, ſays he, not know- 
ing the Scriptures. Farther, he Reproaches em for 
ever - ruling it by their Traditions, and tells them, that 
all their Prevarication proceeded from their non- ob- 
ſervance of the Law. 
The Apoſtles follow'd their Maſter's Doctrine in 
chis, (as well as in all other things) and had the ſame 
Notion of the Divine Authority of the Old Teſtament, 
| Theſe Books they made uſe of to authoriſe rhe Goſpel 

which they preach'd, and to prove, that the Prophe- 
cies concerning the Meſſiah, were fulfilled in the Per- 
ſon of Jeſus Chriſt. St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, aſſures us, That the Fews had this great advan- 
tage among others over the Gentiles, becauſe, unte 
them were committed the Oracles of God, meaning the 
Books of the O/d Teſtament, The ſame Apoſtle wri- 
ting ro T:zmothy, 2 Tim. 13. 6. informs him, That the 
Holy Scriptures which he had learn'd from a Child 
was of Divine Iiſpiration, u yeah Ogomyevsrs, &c. 
All Scripture in given by Inſpiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable, &c. which, as St. Chryſoſtom obſeryes npon 
the place, is, as if he ſhould have ſaid; I know that 


from 
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hom a Child then haſt been Inſtrutted in the Holy Seri 
ture; all Scripture therefore nñ divinely inſpir'd, make no 
queſtion of it. The s St. Peter gives in the fartie 

eftimony to all the Wrirings of the Prophets; For we 
have (ſays he, 2 Ep. 1. 19, &c.) 4 more ſure word of Pro- 
phecy, whereunto ye do well to take heed, as to a Light that 
ſhines in a dark place, until the Day dawn, and the Day- 
Star ariſe in our Hearts; knowing thr firſt, that no Pro- 
phecy of the Scripture ij of any private Interpretation: For 
the Prophecy came-not in old time by the Will of. Man, 
but Holy Men of God ſpake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghoſt. The Prophecies then of which St. Perer 


| © 
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quiries too far. And Ib. 3. cap. 1. he informs us. 
That the Goſpel is cond 709 us by the Wolle 
* who preach d ir ar firſt, and afretwards God com: 
* manded*them to ſet it down in Mrixing, to mak 
© ir rhe Baſis and Support of our Falth. Clemens A. 
lexdndrinus, in His Exhortation to che Seren, fays, 
Thar tis the Mouth of the Lord and the Holy Ghoſt 
© which have pronounced What is contain d in ch 
* Scriprure, Sc. And in the fixth Book of his Sero- 
mata he proves, © That the Scripture is neceſſary 
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| ; demonitrate things relating to Religion, and that i 


ſpeaks in this place, are not only the Wrirings of thoſe : 
w 
thoſe which the Jews receiv d, as being written b 


hich are commonly call d Prophets, but likewiſe all 
Ho- © Old and New Teſtament are of Divine Origi 


© is the firſt Axiom or Principle of Science in Religi- 
* ous Matters. Tertullian likewiſe in a great many 
Paſfages of his Works proves, That the Books of the 


nal, and 


ly Men of God, by the Guidance of rhe Holy Ghoſt; | © penn'd by rhe Inſpiration of «rhe Holy Ghoſt, Ori- 


J. e. all the Books which the 
and Divinely Inſpir d. es ONE 
To proceed from the Apoſtles, to the Teſtimony of 
the Primitive Church. Now thoſe who were in- 
{tructed by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, had not on- 
ly the ſame tegard for rhe | 
as the Fews themſelves, bur likewiſe by univerſal con- 
{ent, receiv d the Goſpels and Epiſtles of the Apoſtles, 


as Writings penn'd by the Inſpiration of the Holy 
Ghoſt. That the Apoſtles were aſſiſted in an extraor- lowi 
dinary manner, for the preaching of the Goſpel is be- 


y own'd as Canonically | 


. 2 
. 


Books of the Old Teſtament | 


gen delivers the ſame Doctrine in the fourth Book of 
his Principles; and obſeryes in his fifth Book againſt 
Celſus, “ That the Jews and Chriſtians are agreed in 
p this 'Tepth (vz.) That the Books of Srripturè are 
* written by the Inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, © 
From theſe Paſſages of the Fathers in the firſt three 
Centuries, we may be ſufficientlyacquainted with the 
Opinion of the Primitive Church as to this matter. [ 
ſhall add'a few Authorities of the Ancients of the fol. 

Centuries. Euſebius de Preparatione Evangeli- 
ca, Lib. 13. cap. 14. affirms, That the Oracles of the 


1 


yond all queſtion; inſomuch that ir was next to im- Hebrems deliver Predictions and Divine Reſponſes, 


po.:ble for em to reach any other Doctrine than that 


they had receivd from Jefus Chriſt. He that hears 
You, lays our Saviour, hears me; he that 40% e, you 
deſpiſes me, and he that ple me deſpiſes him that 
ſent me, The Primitive Chriſtians. being fully per- 
ſuaded of rhis Truth, receiv'd the Apoſtles Doctrine 
with an entire Submiſſion, and look d upon it as no 


© have a Divine Force in them far above Humane 
* Compoſitions, which ſhews God the Author of em. 


St. Athanaſius in his Book de Inſpiratione Pſalmorum, 


written to Marcellinus, ſays, .* Thar all the Scripture 
© of the Olg and New Teſtament was dictated by the 
* Inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, . eee 


other than the Inſtructions of Jeſus Chrift, and of God 
| himſelf,” Now fince we may thus teaſonably con- 
clude, that the Apoſtles were guided, inſpir'd, and 
directed after an extraordinary manner, for the preach- 
ing our Saviour's Doctrine; with how much greater 
reaſon (if poſſible) may the ſame thing be affirm d of 
what they wrote for the teaching of the Faithful? Be- 
cauſe their Writings were to remain as perpetual Mo- 
numents of the Doctrine of our Saviour; and as the 
Rule of Faith to all Chriſtians. If God had not di- 
rected their Pens, and inſpir d them after an extraor- 
dinary manner, he had lefr his Church in almoſt ine- 
vitable danger of falling intò Error, which would not 
have been reconcileable either with his Wiſdom, or 
his Affection to that Church which he has-purchas'd 
with his moſt precious Blood. "Twas under this Di- 
vine and Infallible Character that the Primitive 
Church receiv'd the Books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. To mention ſome of the Fathers of the firſt 
Centuries; © Read (ſays Clemens Romanus in his E- 
* piſtle to the Corinthians) the Holy Scriprures, which | 
are the Oracles of the Holy Ghoſt, and know, that 
they contain nothing in em that is, in the leaſt, in- 
conſiſtent with Reaſon and Truth. St. Jaſtin Mar- 
77, in his Second Apology affirms, Thar we oughr 
© not to attribute What is ſaid by the Prophets, in- 
ſpir'd by che Holy Ghoſt, to them, but to the Word 
of God which thſpires em: And in his Dialogue a-' 
gainſt Trypp6;' It cannot be maintain d (ſays he) with 
any pretence of Truth, that there are any Contra- 
* dictions in the Holy Scripture; and if there be any 
that but ſeems. ſuch, we ſhould rather charge em 
upon the Imperfection of our own: Capacities, © The 
ame Father, in his Paræneſis or Exhortation to the 
Gentiles, (for we will ſuppoſe him the Author of the 
firſt Exhortation) tells us, That the Sacred Writers 
had n6 need of any Art ro compoſe their Works; 
but all chat was requir d on their part, was, that 
they ſhowld Rave a purify d Mind to receive the O- 
* perarions of the Holy Ghoſt, who made Men of Ex-- 
" traordinary Probity his Organs to convey the knoW- 
 *ledge of Divine things to us, &c, Sr. Irenew in his 
Tract againſt Hereſies, Lib. 1. cap. 46, G47. afſerts, 
That we are oblig d to believe che Perfection of the 
* Holy Sctiptures upon the ſcore of their being dicta- 
ted by che Spirit of God: That they are wholly Spi- 
ritual, and that if we cannot penetrate and explain 
© the Difficukies of ſome places we ought to acquieſce, 


S. Bazil is perfectly of the ſame Judgment, and af- 
firms. That when we meet with any ſeeming con- 
* rrariety.in the Scriprure, we are not to believe tis 
* ſuch in realiry, neither are we to advance any raſh 
Cenſures upon that account. „ 
S. Ambroſe, in his Epiſtles to Fuſtus, tells us ; © That 
ſeveral deny, that the holy Penmen wrote with any 
Art, and we, ſays he, are entirely of the ſame Opi- 
nion: For, twas nor Art bur Grace which'qualify'd 
them for that Function; I. ſay, Grace and Inſpira- 
tion of rhe Holy Ghoſt, which is far ſuperior to all 
Art and Humane Aſſiſtance. 3 ys 

S. Chegſeſtom, in his 37th Homily on Geneſis, and in 
ſeveral other places aſſerts, That whatever is con- 
* raind in Scripture is a Doctrine abſolutely Divine, 
and quite different from the Compoſitions of Men; 
that the Words of Scripture are the Oracles of the 
Holy Ghoft, and that tis nor lawful to call any thing 
in queſtion deliver d there. 

S. Auguſtine aſſerts the Inſpiration and Infallibility 
of the Canon of Holy Scri in a great many places. 
In his 11th Book, De Civitate Dei, cap. 2, 3. he in- 
ſtructs us in this Truth, Thar the only way to pre- 
« ſerve us from Error is te follow the Light and Di- 
rection of our Mediator; who ſpake, at firſt, by the 
Prophets; afterwards by himſelf, and laſtly, by his 
* Apoſtles, whatever he thought neceſſary for our In- 
12 ion: Being * perſuaded of this Truth, he 
frequently declares, chat he pays this particular Re- 
84 only ro the Holy Scripture, ſo as to believe 
chat rheir Authors were nor guilty of any Error, 
« whereas to all other Writings of Humane Compo- 
* firion, he believes there may be Errors in em, and 
char he has thie liberty of judging concerning them; 
that he look d upon all chat Was . in the 
« Scriprure to be the Dictates of God, Who alone is 
6 Infa and to whom alone we owe an entire Sub- 
11 4 "a: * 
Tpbeodbret, in his Preface upon rhe Pſalms obſerves, 
“ Thar the Hiſtorical Books pf rhe Bible are no leſs 
© Prophetical than the reſt. We gught, ſays he, ro 
* take notice, chat che Property of Prophecy is not on- 
* ly ta foretel things, but likewiſe to relate Matters 
© paſt and preſent; chus, for inſtance, The Divine 
* Moſes has tranſmitted to us, the moſt remarkable Oc- 
* currences. which happen d from the very beginning 
of che World to his. own time, being inſtructed, not 
„ ſo much by Men, as by the Grace of the Holy 
© Ghoſt,—-- And ſpeaking of the Book of Pſalms; he 
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not ro indulge our Curioſity, nor preſs in our En- 


ſays, It ſignifies little who were the Penmen of em, 
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Hard, 
Han 
put our ſelves to the trouble of enqui- 
« ring what ſort, of Pen was made uſe of in wri 


it. The plain Doctrine and Inference from all Tur 
Teſtimonies is this, That every Chriſtian is bound * 
believe, that all che Canonical Books of the Old 

New Teſtament were written by rhe Inſpiration of Te 
Holy Ghoſt, who has f govern 4 the Thoughts and Pen 


of thoſe who wrote em, in ſuch a manner, as not to the 


ſuffer em to fall into any Error concerning Religion, 
Faith, and good Manners, * Du Pin Comflleat Hiſto- 

of the Canon and Writers of the Books of the Old and 
New * E © as Vol. 24. and Chriſtia- 


nity, Vol, 
ATERREX:; - a Repent, who in Eiective King- 
doms, governs from the Goh of one Prince, ro the 


Flection of another. This Proviſion for che Admini- 
ſtration 1 very ancient; 3 for Di ronyſius Hal icarnaſſeus 
relates, t, aftet che Death of rb, twas a 
whole Year before they had a new * The next 
Tear, lays he, the Thrane was vacant at Rome, during 
which time, the Government was x into the Hands of a 
new Magiſtracy, cal d Egent : The man- 
ner was thus; Two hundred of the Pate Conſecripti, or 

Principal Nobility, which by Romulus's Conſtitution, 
made up the Senate: Thefe Patres Conſeripti, being di- 
vided into Companies of Ten, had the Government of the 
Town given em by drawing of Lotts: The Ten that were 
choſe 0 not govern all together, but one after another, 
and had the Lider or Mace- bearers, and other Enfigns 
of Royalty attending them for five Days together : And 
thus the Authority paſs'd Frem one to another and run 
zhreugh the whole Diviſion by turns: Then thu Sove- 


reignty of five Days cont Nuance, remov'd to another Bo- | 
dy of Ten, and ſo onward till it had gone through the | 


whole Senate. This Cuſtom was continued nor only 
as long as the Government was Monarchical, but like- 
wiſe in ſome meaſure under the Conſuls; for when 
the ſettled Magiſtracy were abſent, and could not be 
at rhe Comitia or Elections, or, elſe had reſign d their 
Office, upon the account of their not being legally | 
choſen; when this happen'd, and they did nor think it | 
proper to make it a 
was manag d by the Interreges, who were each of 
em in Office only five Days together, as formerly. 
While their Magiſtracy held, they had the ſame Pow- 
er which belong d to the Kings and 7 by ver- 


tue of which Authority they had a right of ſummoning 


rhe Senate, and conv che Peo xp for an Sc. 
And here, twas not the Cytem chat was firſt 
nominated Interrex or Regent, to. ſummon the People 
at Elections and preſide there; bur this Branch of Au- and 


thority was ſometimes manag d by the Second, ſome-- 


times by the Third, and. fo forward, till it reach 
ſometimes as far as " the Eleventh, T e 1 
Interreges were choſen 92 of the Parricii or 
(Prodebantur 7770 the word 
ry Places in Tully and Liv 
ick diffolv'd into a 
= 4 oth the Name and Function of the 
140 afide. * Dion. Hallicarn. Lib. 2. Cicer, Bp 
ad Trebatium . Livy, Lib, 10. cap. 11. Hoffman. 
INTE STATE: He that died in this 9 | 
formerly, brought an infamous 
Memory: For ſince che Councils enjoyn d. 
to bequeach A certain 
Pas makes it the 
ons Uſes,. thoſ, 
this Caſe, were 
of em hercafrer : O prev ent this Ne ect, che Pariſh- 
Prieſts are enjoynd by by ſeveral Synods, 1 exhort dy- 
ing Perſons to confeſs their ben 
part of their Eſtares, either in Benefit ro the Church, 
gr in Charity to the Poor ; which n prey aldl 
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2259 rhis Bottom, 0 Ancients looking upon it as 5 
alous Omiſſion to die without leaving ſen 
17 50 or Chaciable Legacy behind the NN, 
the Biſhops, for rhe Intereſt of the 5.6, de- 
cess d, Thould make ſome. Charitable Diltriburions 
out A his Eſtate, and for this. reaſon, they were to 
have the i of his Goods and Chattels, 5 
to ſatisfy his Creditors, and to perform every thing in 
52 manner as if they had been Executors by 
Mil. Now the Temporal Lords, out of a Principle 
of Cayerouſneſs, being diſſatisfy d at the Biſhops and 
Clergies intermeddling with the Aſſets of their Vaſſals 
and Tenants, ſeiz d this Privilege themſelves; ſome- 
times pretending they did it to diſtribute Alms and ſa- 
tisſie the Debts of the Deceas d; and ſometimes, they 
alledg d, chat fince Inteſtate Perſons were reckon d as 
Felo's 75 ſe, their Goods and Chattels were according 
to cuſtomary uſage, forfeited to em; but the Avarice 
of theſe Secular Lords coming to ſuch an Exceſs at 
laſt, that upon their ſeiſure at the Death of the Tenant, 
they not only refus 4 to diſpoſe pole of the Goods ro Pious 
Uſes, but likewiſe deny'd to pay the Debrs of the De- 
2 d: This Injuſtice and 0d Mme, agement, made 
Engliſh Biſhops complain of 'em ata ouncil at Lam- 
in 1261, and in a Council at London in 1342. 
555 Cuſtom of the Secular Lords ſeif ng of the Goods 
of their Inteſtate Vaſſals, was afterwards practis d by 
the Biſhops, with reſpect to the Clergy o their 82 
ceſſes, and N Popes with reſpect to the . 
Thus the Hiſtory of the Biſhoprick of Crema mention -· 
ing the Death of Fob» a Crema, Who. ed 
e makes this ae 4 


Pontifex hie moritur in Avenione, . 
Et Theſaurus ra = Sub hac Ratione, 
Quod. ſublatus dicitur in Inteſtatione, 


* Ds ' Freſue, Net. ad Stabilimenta $. Lud, | Staruta 
Willielms Regs Scotiæ, Cap. 22. Seft. 3. Mazthew P44 
ri ad Ann. 1190, & Cap. 113. Heffman. 


* OACHIM (F rederick) IIId Son of ohn George 
Elector of Saxony, was made Archbiſhop of Magde. 
bung in 1566, Here he reformd the Cathedral and 
the Monaſteries : And being deny'd the Royalties of 
his Archbiſhoprick by the Emperor upon the account 
of his Lutheraniſm, he kept poſſeſſion notwithſtand - 
ing, and was receiv d by the City of Magdeburg in 
1579. He . 0 Foal Geng] in 1 de ge 
rate in 1398. He i u Principality of Car- 
10d f. ven him b bis Kieſnan — 5 Hedericl, 

I the les of the Duke o 17 (who 
5 Fl po of an Innocent) granted him by rhe Polan- 
7027 in 1605. He put down ſeveral Ceremonies in the 
| Fein at Cologn, died in 1608, and Nas ſucceed - 
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Ice orld: And here beides the Character 

2 in the Old Teſtament, Foſe phus takes notice, 
hat he was defective in no Vertue nor Inſfancę of Du- 
ing no leſs Religious towards God, than Juſt to- 
Men. The Town Jeruſalem, and the Temple 
by un, a. care, being 5 0 5 
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JOB, a Perſon of great Prhinithe® in Holy Scripture 
©! his: Patience and Refigriz "1 The Scriprure” in- Pompous Stile, 
forms us, That he Ref. n Somme likewile have | 
chewing Evil, that he bffer'd rifice: believe there was (ri 
there for fear they Mbuld\ have been galley” of | rh the Author of che Bock Which f 
ſome private T tons againft God. The 
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profperity: Gd, to confound the Calumnies, and markably 
der A He oftures of Sathan, gave him per on d by ty 
over Job's Eſtate; the Devil us d this Liberty like 2 | illuſtrious Example of Patience and Re en. 
Spirit of his Character, and, che berrer to overwhelm | * Se. Auſtin, Lib. 18, de Civit. Deigcap. 47. St.Chr: / 
this holy Perſon, with a Load of Misfortunes, he con- Nom. 2. de Patient. Fob, St. Athan, in Hnopſi. Gre- 
trivd em to happen all ar the ſame time; his FlSeks g | | 
being carry'd . and his Servants kill d; his _ Annal. Vet. Teſt, Bellarm. de Script. Eccl. & „ 1. a 
deſtroy d by Thunder and Lightning; his Camels | Verbe Dei, 5 . 
ſeiz d by the Enemy, and his Children all bury'd un- | JOHN, K | 
der the Ruines of their elder Brothers Houſe: Naw | Phen.) Ws. ES 3 | 
tho this ſad News was brought to Fob altogether, his | JOHN, Son of Erneſtzs the Elector, ſueceeded his | 
Virrue and Patience was not ar all —_— it; | Brother Frederick the IIId in 1525, He was fo pre- 
for when the Meſſengers had done ſpeaking he threw | miſing and Regular in his Youth, chat they call'd him 
himſelf upon the Ground, and Reſigning ro God, ſpoke | the Conſtant, or the Good, He ferv'd the Empergr Ma- 
theſe remarkable words, The Lord gave, and the Lord | ximilian the It in the Wars of Hungary, andiwas one 
bath talen away, bleſſed be the Name of the Lord : | of the firſt that enter d the Breach arg general Aſſault, 
This entire Submiſſion to the Will of God, diſappoint- | Upon his Succeſſion to the Electorate he turn d Lurhe- 
ed the Devil, who then deſir d he might be permitred | 747, and therefore in 1620, he was refus'd the Marks 
ro afflict him in his Perſon : God, to confound his Ma- and Privileges of his Printipality by rhe Emperot. 
lice the more, granted his requeſt, and in ſome mea- | However, ar the Dier bee e in 1630, he ven- 
ſure, left him to the Malignity of his Nature, upon] tur d to carry the Sword before his Imperial Majeſty: 
which Fob was ſtruck with an Ulcerous Diſtemper | Some time after he preſented the Augsburg Confeſſion, 
from Head to Foot: And here both his Poverty and | and got an Apology wrote in defence of it, norwitli- 
his Pain was ſo great, that he was reduc'd ro fit upon | ſtanding the Menaces of the contrary Party, The 
a Dunghil, and to ſcrape his Ulcers with a Sherd. ſame” Year, he proteſted againſt eleCting - Ferdinand 
His Wife, concluding f His Affliction, that his | King of the Romans, convend a Diet at Smalkald, and 
Piery was counterfeit and hypocritical, rempred him ſign d the Confederacy of the Proteſtant Princes. He 
to Blaſphemy and Deſpair ; bur this made no dange- | died in 1532. ® Hoffman, 
tous Impreſſion upon Fob, who only reply d to her, | JOHN (Frederick) Elector of Saxony, Son of the 
Thou ſpeakeft as one of the fooliſh Women, what! ſhall | Elector leſt mention d, ſucceeded his Father, and oj 
Wwe receive good at the hands of God, and ſhall we not pos d the Election of Ferdinand in 1531. Afterwards, 
receive evil 2 Three of his Friends who came to viſit | joyning the Forces of Milliam Landgrave of Heſſe, he 
and comfort him, did bur inſult him, letting him | took Henn of Brunſwick Priſoner in 1545 ; but be- 
know that he muſt needs have been a great Sinner, | ing defeated at 72 23 he fell into the Emperor's 
otherwiſe God wbuild not have puniſh'd him fo ſevere- | Hands, and was forcd ro reſign his Electorate to 
; but at laſt God undertock the Vindicarion of his þ Maurice his Couſin German: But cho he loſt part of 
ſervant, declar'd to theſe Friehds of Job, that he | his Dominions, he would not relax in the leaſt upon 
would not pardon their Indiſcretion and Cenſures, bur | rhe Points of Religion, Being fer ar liberty in 1552, 
only at the Inſtance and Prayers of that Perſon they after the remarkable Retreat of Churles rhe Vch, at 
had reproach d. And as for Fob, he gave much more In/pruck, He fortify d Gothen, and died in 1558. 
Wealth than the Devil had taken from him. Fob is | Thuanus gives him the Character of a great Man, and 
| ſuppos d to live 211 Vears, dying in the Tear of che tho his Life was very troubleſome and tem ous, 
World 2539, and ſome will have him reach 217 Years, yet his Conſtancy and Fortitude was invincible. He 
and to die Anno Mundi 2545. And here we muſt not was likewiſe a Prince very remarkable for his Muni- 
forget, that ſome Writers are of Opinion, that the Af- ficence, Affability, and Conduct. Tis ſaid, that at 
fiction of this Holy Perſon laſted ſeven Years, where- | his Birrh, rhere was a Golden Croſs ſeen upon his 
as others make it but one; cho, ro ſpeak clearly, we | Back. * Thuanus, Lib. 4. c. 13. Hoffman. 


cannor affirm-any rhing with abſolute * upon | JOHN (Miliam) Duke of Saxony, Son of ahn | 


+ 


this matter, no. more than we can tell the preciſe rime Frederick laſt mention d, prefided at a Conference of 
in which he liv'd, or the Author chat writ his Hiſto- Divines ar 4/4enburgh in 1568 ; at this Conference, 
ry; the general Opinion is, that Moſes publiſh'd this | the Diyines. of HMittemburgh maintain d a Uniformity 
Book when the Iſrael:res ſuffer d under the Egyptian of Doctrine berween Luther and Melanchton: But the 
Servirude, to make em more firm and patient under Flacciani, or followers of Ihricus Flacius, who were 
it pages: $5 23 et ent I Dbiquitariaus, pretended there. was a vaſt difference 
And here it may nor be improper to obſerve, that, between the Opinions of theſe two Doctors. The 
tho' Fob is probably ſuppos d to be the Son of Ferab, | Conferences being broken up without coming to an 
mention d G. 36. 33. yet this Opinion is not Univer- Accommodation, both Parties began to 8 againſt 
ſally receiv d ; for the Fews, whom St. Ferume ftillows _— this, .thete- was an Aſembly ſutn- 
in his Hebrew'Tradjtvons, and afterwards Rupertus, Ly | mon d at Prefaen, which the Proteſtants of Jena re- 
ranus, Olraſter, and others, cited by Cardinal Bellar- | fuſing to comply with, the Concord was drawn up by 
min, who is of the ſame. Sentiment, do nor reckon che Flacei ani at 1 and the Divines oblig d ro 
7b of thi Family of Hau, bur of char of Nabor, A. ſubſcribe it; which being refus d by thoſe of Witrem- 
brabam's- Brother: Theſe Authors build their Canje- | bergh, they were Depriy d, Impriſon'd, and Baniſh'd 
ure upon a Paſſage in the 22d Chap. of Gen. where | for their noncompliance. . Lat. Comp. Hiſt. Uni- 
Nehi is faicd rg be che Father of Hug; however, Sr. E vn. Hoffman, „ „„ 
reneus, St. Auguſtin, St. Athanaſius, Tt. Ambreſe, and a JOHN, Prior of Hagulſtad or HENHANMH: He 
great many other Fathers and are of che Opi- liv d in che Reign of King Henry che IId, and, as ſome 
nion abowemention d, which: ſeems moſt agreeable to | ſay, as fawas King Richard the Iſt, He continued Si- | 
the Scriprute Account; as rhe Reader may inform him | meon Dunelmenſis's Hiſtory De Geſtis Rerum Anglorum, 
elf, if he pleaſes, from the Authors ar the bortom of | for five and twenty Years, and wrote concerning Mat- | 
the Article. Further, ſome who underſtand Hebrew, ders chat fell out, ſome of em, in his own time. Sei. 
pretend, chat chere are ſome Expreſſions in the Book den. in Vir Decem Scriptorum. DR FI 
of Fob; which'were not uſual till after Devid, which JONS, ge of che Weſtern Iflands belonging to 
made em fancy, that Moſes was not the Aurhor; | Scox/and, call d in Iriſh Jcolumkz!: See Tholumksl, Eng- 
Some others, as Codurcus, ſeem to believe, that Iſaiah liſp Morery, Vol. 1. | TOSEPH. 
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bable; for, even Niliam ry Geft 
Pontiff. Lib. 2:9. 145.) altho' when he Writes the An- 


_ riquinies of Glaſtenbury, ſeems firmly to believe St. Pa- 


Lac Si credere dignum, and takes not the leaſt 
roy, en affirms, that Ina was the firſt Founder of 
ent MSS. Copy of bis Amvals fo 


ing Joſeph of Arimathea, hecauſe neither the true Gil- 
du, nor Bede, nor Aſſeriilf, nor Marianus Scotus, nor 


given Y the Fathers and ancient Church Hiſtorians; 
for in 


of His cot. were the r Nations thar Way. Ad in all 
ere; and | the 'Adtions afrerw 


erwards we find no care taken by the 
Reman, Generals to ſecure themſelves againſt the Pele 
as rhe did againſt the Brigantes and .the Eh 4g : 1 
mongſt whom Caraclicus commanded ; ſo that there 


1 


h | could be no ſuck Brizifþ King among the Belge: at 


„ ole ſappos'd to have been: For, if there had 
been, when O/forius march d Northward, having ſup: 
944.471 Iceni, tis not to be ſuppos d that he would 

aye fix'd nis Garifons on the Seuern and the den tg 
ſecure the Province (Tacit. Annal. 12, cap. 30.) for, as 
the Tydicious Cambden has well obſerv'd, The Deſign 
M Oftorius in this Conduct was, to keep the Provincia. 
Britains from pron” Sag ethers. \ And therefore all on 


- 


this fide thaſe Gariſons were within the Roman Peg. 
vnc. F 7 tho there was ſuch a Britiſh Prince as 
Arviragus, yet "tis plain, by Fuvenal, "that he Iiv q in 
Demiti an time, and was an Enemy to the Roman 
Empire. The Paſſage ſtands in Juvena!'s 4th Satyr, 
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Ommen babes, inquit magni clariqz trium obs, 
%.” Regem aliquem capies, aut de Temonie Britanno 
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ee the mighty Omen, ſee, 

Ile crzes, of ſome illuſtrious Victory! . 
Some Captive Ring, thee hy new Lord ſhall mn, 
Or from hu Bro Chariot headlong thrown, 9 | 

- Theproud Arviragus come tumbling down. 


; n 1 | | # 1 7 : aa . . 
Tradition, becauſe it ſeems to contradict the Acoounts But here we may obſerve, firſt, that in the Reign of 


Domitian, the Britains were conquer d as far as Dun- 
britton and Edenburgh Frith; and all the Confederate 
Towns among the Britains which ſtood upon their 
own Legs before, ſubmitted to the Roman Power, and 


che Aſſumption of che Bleſſed Virgin; and that 15 receivd Gariſons Tacit. Agric. c. 17, 18, 20.) From 


whence tis evident, there could be no ſuch King as 


| Arviragus at that time in the Weſtern Parts of the I. 


ſland over whom Domitian could expect a Triumph: 
To which we may add; that Foſeph of Arimarhea is 
ſaid to come over hither in the eighth Year of Nero, 

Arviragus then Reigning in Britain: Now if Arvira- 

gus was King in Britain in the 8th of Nero, tis ſome- 

what unlikely he ſhould. live to the Reign of Domiti- 


of living attributed to theſe firſt Founders of Chriſtia- an: Not to inſiſt upon his not being mention d in the 


ports Country; becauſe che more Sourhetn Parts of 
e Iſland were xeducid into the Form of a Province be- 


Britain. Thus Tartu. informs us, That the Romans 
kad ſubdu d the neareft part of the Iſland when' A. Plau- 
tius au Oſtorius Scapula were Governour here. Now 
between theſe Governours and Suetonius Paulinus there 
were Hidius Gallus, and Veraniis. Tis very likely there- 
fore, the Belgæ were ſubdu d by Veſpaſian, of wh 
Suctonius ſays, That he conquer d here 1 
Nations, about twenty Towns, and the Iſle of Migbt, 
{Sucton, in Veſp. c. 4. By which we find his Employ- 
ment was Weſtward, and the Belge and Damnonii 


Reman Story with the. reſt of the Britiſh Princes in 
Neros Reign. Dr. Frillingſteet s Antiquities of the 
Britiſh Churches. See Britains (the Converſion of them) 
Volthrod, and Foſeph of Arimathea, Vol. If. 
JOSEPH, Son of Jacob, by Rachel, died in the 
Year of the World 2400, in the 110th Year of his 
Age, and in the gg Year of his Government of 
Egypt, After his. Death, he was N by rhe E- 
gyptians under rhe Name of Seraps.” Voſſius endea- 
vours to prove with a great deal of Learning, that his 
Symbol or Hieroglyphick was 4px ; and chat the E- 
Optiant afterwards paid him Religious Honour un- 
der this Name: This Opinion ſeems cauntenanc d by 
the 33d of Deuteronomy, v. 17. where Foſeph is call d 
an Ox or Bullock in the Hebrew, or take ir at the low- 
eſt, he ĩs compar d to an Ox in the Vulgas Latin; be- 
ſides, ſome of the Rabbins inform us, That che Go!- 
den Calves in Dan and Bethel were Emblems of Feſeph, 
which appears ſomewhat: probable from this Circum- 
ſtance, uſe Feroboam, who ſer em up there, was 
of the Tribe of Ephraim, Fuſeph's Sow: The Ancients 
| forti 0 their Conjecture from theſe three Conſiderati- 
ons: 1ſt. From the Service char Foſeph had done, of 
which an Ox was a very ſignificant Repreſentation. 
2dly, From the Inclination che King and his Subjects. 
had to reward 50%; and 34), From the Significa- 
rien of the words Apis and Serapis. : The Service Jo- 
ſenb did the Egyptians was likewiſe three-fold ; for 
he interpreted the „ Dream, gave him Advice 
'how to prevent the Misfortune of the Prediction, and 
oblig d chat Nation by a prutlent Adminiſtration. To 
exprels all theſe Obligations, an Ox eſpecially among 
the Egyprians was a very proper Emblem, had it been 
otherwiſe, we may imagine, God would not have 
brought this Animal upon Fharaah's Irdagination, in 
his Dream, as a Figure of Plenty and Scarcity ; Thus, 
among the Remans,: Liv informs us, Thar Lucius Mi- 
nut iu, Who had the charge of overſceing the Stores, 
and ſupplying cke Common-wealth with Proviſions, 
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was preſented with | 
nagement; the reaſon was, becauſe the Condition 
of Proviſions depends upon the Scarcity or Plenty of 
the Year : And theſe Circumftances are the reſult of 
Husbandry, in which an Ox is principally ſerviceable. 
Jo proceed to the 2d thing; Tis plain the King of 
Egypt and his Subjects wanted no Inclination to teſti- 
fie their Gratitude ro Foſeph ; for, not to mention his 
having the management of the Granaries and Field, 
Iis plain the King made him Vice-Roy of all Egypt, 
gave him a Gold-Chain, a Ring, and ſuch other 
marks of Grandeur and Authority, as made him paſs 
unqueſtionably for the ſecond Perſon of the Kingdom. 
Now etwas the Cuſtom among the Egyprians to pre- 
ſerve the Memory of their Benefactors by the uſe of 
Hieroglyphicks; thar no Symbol was more proper to 
perpetuate Feſeph's Merit than that of an Ox, has 
been ſhewn already; from whence, tis reaſonable to 
conclude, they paid their Acknowledgments to him 
under this Figure. This Reſpect was, at firſt, con- 
fin d within the Bounds of Civil Honour, an Ox be- 
ing kept by the Prieſts, and ſhewn upon Publick Oc- 
caſions, in memory of Jeſeph who had prelery'd their 
Country from Famine. Thus ſeveral great Men a- 
mong the Greeks were treated only with Heroical Ho- 
nour at firſt, that is, with a Statue and a Monument, 
which regard, in proceſs of time, was ſtrain d into 
Divine Worſhip, ſuch as Sacrifice and Adoration. This 
criminal Exceſs of Reſpect, as Ruſſinus and Suidas re- 
late, was paid to the Memory of Foſeph. It might 
probably be promored by his Wive's Family, her Fa- 
ther being Prieſt of On or Heliopolis, which was a Place 
of great Honour and Intereſt in Egypt. Now his Sons 
Children were Couſin Germans ro Ephraim and Ma- 
aſſes , and therefore were probably willing to pro- 
mote the Reputation of their Relations, as far as the 
Opportunity would allow. Laſtly, the Names of A- 
px and Serapi are not at all foreign to this Reaſoning; 
for notwithſtanding the Hebrew and Egyptian or Cop- 
tick Language differ in ſeveral things, yet it muſt be al- 
| low, there's no inconſiderable Reſemblance between 
em; tis probable therefore the Egyptians call d Fo- 
ſeph, Apu, to expreſs the force of the Hebrew 4b, or 
Syriack Abba, which fignifies Father : For indeed whar 
Name could Suit better with Feſeph's Character, than 
Ab or Father, ſince he had the Honour to be the Pre- 
ſerver and Nourifher of the whole Kingdom: And Fo- 
ſeph himſelf does nor ſtick to tell his Brethren, That 
God had made him Father to Pharaoh. As to Serapis, 
he is thought to have been the ſame with Foſeph by his 
Statue having a Buſhel upon its Head. Ruffnus gives 
ſeveral reaſons for this Repreſentation, but that which 
ſeems moſt probable is, that the plenty of Corn is 
hinred by it. Suidas is likewiſe of Opinion, that Jo- 
ſeph is meant by Serapu, which is farther confirm d 
becauſe Api and Serapy are the ſame, as Clemens A- 
lexandrinus obſerves ' wi Ariſteus Argivus, to which 
we may add, the Teſtimony of Varro, cited by St. Au- 
guſtin, De Civitate Dei, To conclude ; the Erymolo- 
gy of Seraps may likewiſe be urg d: Now by ſome 
Authors, this word is deriv'd from Sor an Ox, and A- 
pu, Father, that is, Foſeph the Father or Preſerver of 
the Kingdom of Egypt, repreſented under the Symbol 
of an Ox. Others draw the Etymology from Sar a 
Prince, and then it ſignifies Prince or Governour 4- 
pu; now take the Erymology either of theſe ways, and 
the Conjecture looks probable. * Voſſius de Idolat. 
Lib, 1. cap. 29. Ruffinus Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. Lib. 2. cap. 23. 


a Gilded Ox for his good Ma- | 
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fell flat on their on accord at the blowing of tlie 
Rams-Horns after the Army had march'd round the 
Town ſeven Days: Ai was ſoon after taken by Stra- 
tagem and Sack d. The Gibeonites fearing the ſame 
fare, conceal d their Country, and pretending to dwell 
at a great diſtance, procur d a League with the Chil- 
dren of Mrae!: Adonizedech King of Feruſalem, being 


diſpleas d with this Alliance, enter d into a Confede- 


racy with four Neighbouring Princes, and with their 
joint Forces, ſer upon the Gibeonites, but Foſhua ſup- 
ply d em with Succours, and ſo the five Kings were 
defeated, partly by the H raelitiſh Troops, and partly 
by the prodigious Hail which fell among the Enemy: 
And to make this Victory more remarkable, 455 
commanded the Sun to ſtand ſtill that he might have 
time to purſue his Enemies: God made this Planer 
obedient to his Order, inſomuch that it kept irs Poſi- 
tion in the Sky for twelve Hours together. Jeſhua 
ſtill puſn d on his Conqueſts, and in fix Years time, 
rook almoſt all the great Towns of Canaan, and de- 
feated about thirty pettite Princes; their Country was 
ſnar d among the Iſraelites, who, after a great deal of 
War and Fateiguing, came at laſt to a State of Tran- 
quiliry and Settlement, according to what God Al- 
mighty had promis d them. Foſhua plac d the Taber- 
nacle in Shiloh, and died, being 110 Years old, in the 
Year of the World 2593, or, as ſome will have it 2600, 
after having held the Government ſeventeen Vears. 
The Book of Foſhua comprehends the Hiſtory of this 

t General of God's People, bur who wrote it, is 
1 uncertain, tho Iſidore, Card. Bellarmine, 
and ſome others, make Foſhua the Author. Deute- 
ronomy the 25th. Jeſ. 1. & deinc. Feſeph in Ant. Jud. 


Iſidor. Lib. 6. Orig. Bellarm. de Script. Eccl. Salian. 


Torniel. & Spondan. in Ann. Vet. Teſt. Maſſius in 
Foſ. &c. | Z 


Authors are nor agreed about the time when Jo- 


ſhua govern'd the Iſraelites. This Chronological Diſ- 
pute ariſes from the different Cempurarion, from the 


Children of raels coming out of Egypt, to the laying 


the Foundation of the Temple. Some Writers only 
marking the preciſe time of each Judge, without ta- 


king in the Interregna when the People were under 
Servirude ; whereas others make an Allowance for all 
theſe Vacancies: Bur becauſe the Diſcuſſion of this 
Queſtion would carry me roo far, I ſhall only report 
the different Opinions of Chronologers with reference 
to the time that Joſhua ſat at the Helm, which the 
Scriptures take no notice of. Maſius, who wrote an 
Expoſition upon Foſhua, aſſigns him bur ſeven Years 
for his Government: Cajetan, Torniel, Spondanus, 
Mercator, &c. allow him ten; Petavius and the Rab- 
bins ſtretch his Government to fourteen Years ; Arri- 
us Montanus, Genebrard, Salian, &c. to ſeventeen, 
which laſt Opinion appears the moſt probable. Some 
of the Ancients, who have not been without modern 
Followers, make the time conſiderably longer; for 
Foſephus reckons twenty five Years for Foſhua's Go- 
vernment, in which Opimon he is follow'd by Jona- 
ras, Melchior Canus. Bede, Comeſtor, Freculphus, Bel- 
larmine, Gordon, &c. will have him govern ſix and 
twenty Years, The Rabbins make his Government 
eight and twenty; and ſome others thirty, and one and 
thirty. * St. Auſtin, Lib. 15, de Civ. cap. 11. Sulpi- 
cius Severus. Julius Africanus. Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Lib. 1. Strom. Euſeb. in Chron, Nicephorus, &c. 
JOVIAN, was elected Emperor of Rome by the 
Army. This Prince being mention d in the firſt Vo- 
lume of this Work, I ſhall only obſerve here, thar he 


Clemens Alex, Strom. Lib. 1. Auguſtin. de Civ, Dei, 
Lib, 18. cap. 5. Feſeph. Antig. Lil 2, &c. See Eng- 
liſh Morery, Vol. 1. Hoffman. 
JOSHUA, the Son of Nun, of the Tribe of Ephra- 
7m, was pitch d upon by God to ſucceed Moſes in the 
Government of the Children of Hrael, which Admi- 
nitration he enter d upon immediately after Meſes's 
Deceaſe, An. Mundi. 3521. His firſt publick Action 
was the ſending of Spies to give him Intelligence a- 
bout Fericho, and afterwards he paſs'd over Jordan dry- 
Shod with all the Army. All thoſe that werg born in 
the Wilderneſs, were circumciz'd by his er, the 
Place being cad Gilgal upon the account of their Re- 
proach being taken away by this Ceremony. A fourth 
Night after they kept rhe Paſſover, and Tofu order'd 
em to inveſt Jericho; and here the Walls of the Town 


concluded a very diſad vantageous Peace with the Per- 
ſians, yielding em up no leſs than five Provinces, with 
ſeveral Towns which had been a ſort of Bulwark to 
rhe Roman Empire; particularly, he deliver d up the 
ſtrong Towns of Niſibis and Singara, and engag d 
himſelf not to aſſiſt the King of Armenia who had 
been all along a ſerviceable and faithful Ally of the 
Empire. The conſenting to the Article, ſays Ammianus 
Marcellinus, was downright Wickeaneſs, prov'd the Ruine 
of a worthy Ally, and the loſs of Armenia. Eutropius 
blames Fovian for keeping his word, and making good 
the Treaty after his Army was diſengagd ; for the 
Romans could not endure to think of parting with a- 
ny thing they had gain d. Ammianug:Marcellinus de- 
clares, That he had berrer have run all the hazar 
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of a Battel, and fought his Army to the Stumps, than 
have ſubmitted to ſo inglorious an Accommodation 
for, as I obſerv'd before, 'twas a Maxim among the 


Romans from the beginning of the Commonwealth, 


never to part with a Foot of Land they had won from 
their Enemy; and therefore to fortifie their Conqueſt 
the better, they us d to conſecrate the Country ac- 
quir d to the God Terminus, and when they once put 
him into poſſeſſion, they counted it a great ſin to have 
him diſlodg d. In ſhort, Ammianus Marcellinus repre- 
ſents Fovian as a Prince of no great Courage, and A- 
gathia is of the ſame Opinion; but the Chriſtians 
give the Emperor a better Character, and lay the 
blame of the Misfortune upon Fulian the Apoſtate, 


ro carry Proviſions tothe Army : This piece of Miſcon- 

duct occafion'd fo great a ſcarcity, that Fovian was 

forc'd to beg a Peace, and to make the beſt Terms he 

could, * Ammianns Marcellinus. Socrates, Lib. 3. 

Gregor, Nazianzen Invect. contr, Julian. Auguſt. de Ci- 

vit, Dei, Lib. 5. cap. 21. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor, 
IRELAND: See King Henry the IId. 


verſity in 1629. Afterwards he went to the Middle- 
Temple and ſtudied the Common- Law for ſome time: 
Being a Perſon of a projecting ambitious Temper, he 


{truck in with the Rebellion, marry d one of Oliver 


other Barbarians. He had a great Intereſt with the 
Princeſs Matilda, and having perſuaded the Emperor 
Lotharius to order the Reading of the Cade and Digeſt, 
He was the firſt Profeſſor of this Faculty in Ea 
His Method was to reconcile the Laws and the Law. 
yers, where they ſeem'd ro contradict each other 
Some Authors affirm, that the Emperor Lotharius re- 
peal'd all Conſtitutions brought in by the Goth, Lom- 
bards, &c. and order d that none bur Fuſtinian's Law 
ſhould be allow'd at the Bar. The famous Calix:y,, 
Profeſſor of Divinity at Helmſtad, ſays, this is a mi- 
ſtake, and is ſupported in his Sentiment by the Learn. 
cd Conringius his Colleague ; but Berroldus Nihuſius 
writes ſtrongly for the other ſide of the Queſtion, and 


Who was fo raſh as to burn all the Boats which were þ treats Caliætus very ruggedly ; however, tis certain, 


Common Tradition runs for Nihuſius, and makes Ir. 
nerius the firſt who recover d the Practice of the Fuſt;.. 
nian Law: "Tis likewiſe ſaid that this Irnerius being 
Chancellor to the Emperor Lothnrius, perſuaded him 
to grant the Creation of Doctors of Law, and that he 


drew up the Form for this Solemnity: This Honour 


_ ; was firſt conferr d at Bononia, and from thence ſpread- 

IRETON (Hen) eldeſt Son of German Ireton of | ing to other Univerſities, paſt from the Faculty of Law 
Attington in Notinghamſhire, Eſq; was admitted Gen- to that of Divinity ; and tis ſaid that Peter Lombard 
tleman Commoner in Trinity College in Oxford; took was the firſt Doctor of Divinity in the Univerſity of 
the Degree of Batchellor in Arts, and left that Uni- Paris. * Matthias Theatrum Hiſtoricum, Nihuſius in 


Irnerio. Bayle Diction. Hiſt. 

* TROQUOIS, Savages in Canada in North-Ame- 
rica, Theſe Barbarians are drawn up in five Can- 
tons, not unlike thoſe of the Swiſſes : "Theſe Cantons, 


Cromwel''s Daughters, by whoſe Intereſt he was firſt tho all of one Nation, and united in a Common In- 


made a Captain, then a Collonel, and afterwards a 
Commiſſary General in the beginning of the Vear 
1655. About this time, he was very active to coun- 
terwork the Presbyterian Faction in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and to ſet the Independents at the Head of the 
Rebellion. Oliver Cromwell perceiving him to be a 
Man of a long Head, a Maſter in Diſſimulation, and 
that he puſnt his Deſigns with a great deal of Art and 


tereſt, yet they go by different Names (viz) the T/o- 
nontouans, the Goyogoans, the Onnotagues, the Onyouts, 
and the Agnies. Their Language is almoſt the fame, 
and the five Villages or Plantations in which they 
live, lie at the diſtance of thirty Leagues one from a- 
nother , being all ſeared near the South-ſide of the 
Lake of Ontario 'or Frontenac, Every Year the five 
Cantons ſent Deputies to aſſiſt at the Union Feaſt, 


Addreſs ; Cromwell, I ſay, finding him thus qualify'd, | and to ſmoke in the great Calumat, or Pipe of the five 
made him his under-puller, and put him upon work- | Nations. Each Village or Canton contains about 
ing his Intereſt : Now Ireton, as was oblcry'd, as an | fourteen thouſand Perſons , that is, fifteen hundred 
admirable Diſſembler, pretended a wonderful Zeal | that bear Arms, two thouſand ſuperannuated Men, 


for the Purity of Religion, and was one of rhe beſt, 


at Praying and Preaching, in the whole Army: To 


give a particular Inſtance, Cromwell put him upon 
writing a Remonſtrance in behalf of the Army, that 
- Fuſtice might be done upon the King: This Remon- | nition, and all other Neceſſaries at a cheaper rate 


the reſt being Women and Children. There has been 
an Alliance of long ſtanding between theſe Nations 
and the Engliſh, and by trading in Furs to New-Tork, 
they are ſupply d by the Engliſh with Arms, Ammu- 


{trance being drawnup, was ſhewn to the Lord Forfaiæ than the French can afford em. They have no other 
the Generalifſimo (who was Cromwell's and Ireton's Conſideration for England and France than what de- 


Tool) and to the principal Officers of the Army, who 
order'd it to be deliver d to the Houſe of Commons. 
Upon which it was printed, under the Title, Of 4 
Remonſtrance of his Excellency Thomas Lord Fairfax, | 
Sc. and dated November the 16th, 1648. Treton likes | 


i 
! 


wiſe penn'd moſt of the Declarations, Deſires, Modules, | 
and Tranſatlions of the Army, and wrote molt of the 


Lord Fairfax's Letters to the Parliament. He was 


likewiſe very forward to bring his Majeſty to his Try- 
al, had a Hand in drawing up the Ordinance for this 
purpole. He afſiſted in forming the Precept for Pro- 
claiming the High Court of Fuſtice ; ſar as a Judge up- 


on that Treaſonable Bench, and was one of the Com- 


mittee that fixt the time for the Murther of his Ma- 
jetty. In 1649, the Rump made him Cromwell's Major- 
General in the Irijþ Expedition; and here, after 


was taken ſick, and being convey d to that City, died 
there, as ſome ſay, of the Plague, in November 1651: 
His Corps were tranſported into England, and bury'd 
with a great deal of Expence and Pomp, in King Hen- 
7y the Virh's Chapel in Weſtminſter, Upon the Re- 
ſtoration of King Charles the IId, his Monument was 
broken down, his Body taken up, drawn to Tyburn in 
a Sledge, hang d there, and afterwards bury'd under 
rhe Gallows. * MWhitlechs Memorials. Philips's Con- 
tinuation of Baker, Bates's Elenchus Motuum, Athen, 
Oxon. &. | 

{RNERIUS, a German Lawyer living in the XIIrh 
Century. He has the Reputation of being the ſirſt 
who reviv'd the Practice of the Civil-Law, after it 
had been ſet aſide by the Invaſion of the Goths and 


— — 


_ ſeveral Succefles, his Father-in-law left him to 
VWreſt the remaining part of the Country from the 
King : And now, upon his March to Limerick, he 


pends upon the conveniency of Commerce, tho' after 
all they give an over-purchaſe, and pay four times 
more than their Commodities are worth. They laugh 
at the Menaces of our Kings and Governours, being 
ſo much unpractis d in Subjection and Dependance, 
that they cannot ſo much as endure the word. They 
look upon themſelves as a Nation of Sovereigns, ac- 
countable to none but God alone, whom they call The 
Great Spirit, * La Honton New Voyages to North-Ame-. 
rica. See Engl. Morery, Vol: Iſt. 

ISHBOSHETH, one of Saul's Sons, reign'd over 
the eleven Tribes ſeven Years and an half, after the 
Death of his Father, which happen'd in the Year of 
the World 2979, David being King of the Tribe of 
Judah during this time. Iſhboſheth ow d his Govern- 
ment ro Abner's Intereſt, who being General of the 
Army, and a Man of Courage, made him King after 
Saul's Death, and ſupported him againſt David; but 
Abner happening to have a miſunderſtanding with 1/h- 
beſheth went over to David in the Year 2985, and un- 
derrook ro bring in the ref of the Tribes. Some time 
after Rechav ard his Brother Baahna, two Men of Qua- 
liry of the 1 ribe of Benjamin, aſſaſſinated this Prince in 
his Bed, and carry'd his Head to David, rmagining they 
ſhould have been extreamly rewarded for their pains ; 
bur David abominating their Treachery and Murther, 
had em both executed upon the Spot, and gave an 
Honourable Burial ro 1/-boſheth : This happen'd in 
the Year of the World 2987. * 2 Samuel. Chap. 2, 
35 4. Joſeph. Lib. 7. Ant. Jud. cap. 1, & 2. 

ISIDORE, of Corduba in Spain, where he was 
Biſhop, liv'd in the Reign of Honorius and 4veodeſius 
the Younger. He wrote a Commentary upon thc 
Books of Kings ; which, in the Year 412, he er, 

cate 
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ated to Paulus Oroſius, St. Auguſtine's Scholar. Tri- 


them. de Script. Eccl. &c. 


* 


: ISIDORE of Seville, fo 
biſhop of that City, liv'd in the VIIth Century. He 
is call d The Tounger, to diſtinguiſh him from St. Iſidore 
of Corduba abovemention d. He was a Spaniard by 
birth, and Son ro Severianus Governour of Carthagena 
in thar Country ; his Mother's Name was Turtura. 
He had two Brothers, Fulgentius and Leander ; the 
| firſt was Biſhop of Carthagena, and the latter St. I/i- 

dore's Predeceſſor in the Archbiſhoprick of Seville. 
This Leander made an Acquaintance wich St. Gregory, 
afterwards 1 when he was Nuncio at Conſtanti- 
nople, and perſuaded him to undertake the compoſing 
his Expoſition upon Job. Iſidore ſucceeded his Brother 

in the Year 597 or 598. He was a very ſerviceable 
Prelate ro the Church of Spain. The Farhers conven'd 
in the VIIIth Council of Toledo held in 653, about 
17 Years after his Death; after having cited the Au- 
thoriries of Sr. Auſtin and Gregory the Great, produc'd 
the Teſtimony of this Prelate with this honourable 
Character annex d; That he was the moſt valuable Do- 
dor of their Age, and the Modern Ornament of the Ca- 
tholick, Chureh: That he was, tis true, the laſt of the 
Fathers in point of Time, but hs Learning was more 
forward upon the Liſt, &c. He was for forty, Years 
together, as it were, the Oracle of all Spain, In the 
Year 610, he gave his Vote for the Precedency of the 
See of Toledo. In 619, he preſided in the Council of 
Seville, in which he procur'd the paſſing of ſeveral 
Canons relating to rhe Diſcipline of the Church, and 
_ engaging in a Diſpute with a Biſhop of $yr:a infected 

with the Hereſie of the Acephali. He convincd him, 
by Citations from the Holy Scriptures, and brought 
him over to the Catholick Faith. In the Year 633, he 
preſided in the IVth National Council of Toledo, where 

5 Canons were made for the Reformation of 
Manners and the Reviving of Diſcipline. In 636, 
being at the point of Death, he order d himſelf to be 
carry d into St. Vincent's Church, where, after having 
receiv d the Holy Communion, he departed this Life, 

April the 3d. As for the Character of his Writings, 
the Learnd Du Pin makes this Judgmenr of rhem : 
He tells us, This Biſhop was well read, but that hi Ge- 
nius was not very beautiful, nor hs Thoughts elevated. 
There nothing, as Du Pin goes on, commendable in 
his Stile but the clearneſs of it. He is neither Eloquent 
nor Polite ; his own Opinions are often falſe, and he does 
not always make 4 good choice when he borrows from 
others, He ſatisfies himſelf with a Superficial Know- 
| ledge, and does not go to the bottom of the Argument, 

and yet after all, he muſt be allow'd to be' a Perſon of 
great Learning. The principal of his Works are; his 
Chronicon, beginning with the World, and carry'd on 
to the fifth Year of King Suinthilanus, i. e. to the 626th 
of our Lord. Hiſtoria Gothorum, Vandalorum & Swe- 
vorum; the beſt Edition is that publiſh'd at Amſterdam 
by Grotius in 1655. Originum ſive Etymologiarum Li- 
bri XX : This Work is an Epitome of all Arts and 
Sciences, where, in the proſecuting this Subject, he 
explains the Terms, lays down rhe Principles, and 
points out what is moſt uſeful in each of em. To 
proceed; his next Tract is chat, De Scriptoribus Eccle- 
ſfiaſtics : This Book goes upon St. Ferom's and Genna- 
dius's Model, and rakes in 33 Writers. De Vita ac 
Morte Sanctorum utriuſque Teſtamenti, ſive de Ortu & 
Obitu Patrum. De Diving ſive Eccleſiaſticis Officiis 
Libri 2: This Book is counted Spùrious by Baronius, 
bur Braulio Archbiſhop of Saragy/a, and Ildephonſws 
reckon, it in the Catalogue of Iſidores Works, Vene- 
rable Bede likewiſe, Fulbert of Chartres and Freculphus 
are of the ſame Opinion. De Contemptu Mundi Libel- 
Ius. Contra Neguitiam Fudæorum, libri 23 to his Si- 
ſter Florentina. De Conflictu Vitiorum & Virtutum 
liber, &c. There are two Editions of this Prelare's 
Works; the firſt is, that of Marjarin de la Bigne, 
printed at Paris in 1580. The other is that of Father 
James Bruell, a Monk of the Abby of St. Germain des 
Prez, printed likewiſe ar Pars in 1602, and at Cologn 
in 1618. Before we conclude we may jutt obſerve, 
that J/idore wrote Commentaries upon the Hiſtorical 


Books of che Ol, Teſtament. * Braulio Archbiſhop of | 
Saragoſſa in Præfat. ad Lib. S. id. Ildephonſus in Ad- 


dit, ad Lib, de Vir. Iluſt. S. id. Mariana Lib. 6. Hiſp. 


call'd becauſe he was Arch- | 


cap. 3, 6, 7. Baronius, Bellarmin, Cave Hiſtor, Eiter. 
Du Pin. New Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, &e. + - 
ISLE OF.PINES, is ſituated on the Weſt End of 
Cuba, and diſtant from it about three ot four Leagues. 
The Iſland is about eleven or twelve Leagues in length, 
and three. or four in breadth. Tis pretty plentifully 
ſtock d with Bullocks, Hogs, Deer, Sc. Here are 
alſo a ſort of Racoons or Indian Coneys, and in ſome 
Places, plenty of Land Turtle, and Land Crabs of 
two ſorts, White and Black; both ſorts of em bur- 
row in the Ground like Rabbets, and are very good 
Meat. Here are alſo. a great many Aligators and 
Crocodiles, which latter are ſaid to be the moſt ter- 
rible and daring of all in che eſt- Indies. Dampier. 
Voyages and Deſcriptions, Vol. II. Part. 2. 0 
ISLEBIANS ; ſo thoſe are call'd, who follow'd the 
Opinion of Fohannes Agricola, a Saxon Divine, who 
was born at I/leb and one of Luther's Diſciples: He 
was for ſome time very much miſtaken concern- 
ing the uſe of the Law under the Goſpel ; and in ſhort, 
he was the Founder of the Antinemian Sed. Luther, 
who had been his Friend hitherto, attack d him with a 
great deal of vigour and warmth, and oblig'd him to 
promiſe a Retractation of his Errors. But the Form 
of his Recantation being not drawn up very ſpeedily, 
Luther wrote more Books againſt him, at which A271 
cola was ſo difoblig d, that he preſented a Petition to 
the Elector of Saxony in which he bore very hard up- 
on his Antagoniſt, and ee other things, com- 
plain d rhat he had miſrepreſented him, and charg d 
him with Opinions he never held. Luther reply d with 
his uſual Heat and Vehemence, and to take off the Im- 
putation of miſrepreſenting his Adverſary, he got ſe- 
veral Perſons of 1/eb to atteſt the Charge under their 
Hands. The ÜW˖ittenburg Divines re-enforc'd Luther 
immediately, and declar d his Accuſations well ground- 
ed. The Elector of Saxony having ſome trouble a- 
bout this Buſineſs, aſſign d em Judges to compoſe the 
Difference, and made Agricola promiſe to remain up- 
on the Spot till the Cauſe was try d: This Promiſe 
was broken by Agricola, who ſlipt privately from Ber- 
lin, without ſtaying for an Anſwer to know whether 
he might have leave to go off. The Elector of Bran- 
denburgh endeavour'd to reconcile Agriecla and Luther, 
bur no Accommodation would be heard of, unleſs A- 
gricola would either come back, and abide rhe Sen- 
tence of the Court; or elſe ſign a Retractation of his 
Errors, and of the Injuries and Affronts he had put 
upon Luther, Agricola choſe. this latter Condition, 
and publiſh'd a Book at Berlin, in which he ask d 
Pardon of thoſe whom he might have offended by his 
Errors, and particularly of Luther, proteſting, he was 
reſolv'd ro live and die in that Belief which he had 
hitherto oppos d. Luther, it ſeems, was nor ſatisfyd 
with theſe Proteſtarions, upon which Agricola com- 
plain d to the Elector of Saxony, and declar'd, that no- 
thing had ever given him ſo great Diſſatisfaction as 
the Conteſt he had with ſo good a Man as Luther; 
and ſince his Adverſaries were not pleas d to believe 
him upon his Oath, he was willing to put his Cauſe 
into the Hands of the Secular Judges: But after all, 
it is not probable, that either the Elector or Martin 
Luther were perfectly reconcil'd to him. As for his 
Followers, the Iſlebians, they ſeem to have been over- 
charg d by their Adverſaries, and not to have been fo 
bad as Prateolus makes em. This Author took his 
Account from Staphylus Heſſut and Lindanus. Staphy- 
lus. paints Agricola very black, and affirms, that he 
held, that the Law of God, or Moral Law is altoge- 
ther inſignificant; and that it is neither neceſſary be- 
fore, nor after Juſtiſication, and that People under the 
Goſpel are not oblig d to the practice of Good Works. 
* Melchior Adam in Vit. Theol, Paulus Freherus in 
Theatr, Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. See Agricola in Engl. 
e,, fe ONES 1 
ISLIP, a Town in Oxfordſhire upon the Cherwel. 
"Twas the Birth-place of King Edward the Conf:ſſor, 
as he himſelf declares in his Original Charter, in 
which, he makes a Grant of this Mannor to the 
Church of Weſtminſter, The Remains of an old Pa- 
lace, and 4 Chapel, call'd, The Ning Chapel, and rhe 
Town ſtill belonging to the Church of Meſtminſter, 
are farther corroborating Evidences. It's true, the O- 


riginal Charter is not in Dzugdale's Moftioon, but 
Yy lately, 
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lately, che Saxon Copy, or the greateſt part of it, has 


been found by the Learned Dr. Kennet. In the Cha- 
pel abovemention d, there ſtood, not many Years ſince, 


Seguen. Syſpenſa viva evaſit, ſic ut ex Teſtimonio Fide 

dignorum accepimus. Nos Divine Charitatis intuitu, *© 
pardonavimus eidem Inettæ ſettam Pacis noſtre, que ad 
nos pertinet pro Receptamento prædicto, & firmam pa. 


the Font in which King Edward the Confeſſor was 8 
riz d, which being put to improper uſes, was lately 
reſcu'd from that Diſreſpect, and plac d on a Pedeſtal 
in the Garden of Sir Henry Brown, a Baronet in that 
County. Ms N Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire. 
mbden Britan. & Addit. 
cASMAEIL, Samani, was Son of Abmed, Son of A, 
fad, Son of Saman; he was the Founder of the Dina- 
{ty or Family of the Princes call d Samanides. I/mae! 
was a Prince of great Valour and Piety. After he had 


defeated Amrou Ben Leits (or Leith) and taken him 


Priſoner, he ſent one of his Principal Officers to com- 


fort that unfortunate Sultan, and to give him an Ex- 


pectation of kind uſage. Amrou tranſported with the 
Generoſity of his Conqueror, reſolv d to make ſome 
return, to which purpoſe he pull'd a Note out of his 
Sleeve which diſcover d where all his Treaſure was 
hid, and put it into the Officers Hand, who was ſent 
to complement him. The Paper being brought to 1/- 
mael, he immediately without reading it, order d the 
Officer to return it to Amrou, and tell him, that he 
rceiv'd, that Prince had a mind to exceed him in 
Zeneroſity, and tell him beſide, that twas well known 
that he and his Brother Facob were no better than the 
Sons of a Tinker ; that Fortune had rais d em to A 
great degree of Power, which e d in 
Acts of Tyranny and Oppreſſion: That he fancy d 


Amrou was willing to give him chat ill-gorten Trea- 


ſure to make him a Party to his Crimes; but let him 
know, ſays he, that I can make my ſelf Maſter of 
that Wealth without being/ oblig'd ro him for rhe Ad- 


vantage. Iſmael reign'd eight Years, and leaving a 


great many Provinces to Ahmed his Son and Succeflor, 
died in the Year of the Hegira 295, being the go8th 
Year of the Incarnation, Before we conclude, it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve ; That when Iſ/mazl's Army 
was ready to mutiny for want of their Pay, Amrou's 
Treaſure was very ſeaſonably diſcover'd, for a Kite 


making a ſtoop at it at a Lady's Chamber-Window 
belonging to the Court; the Rite, I ſay, being fol- 
low'd, and ſoon perceiving her miſtake, drop d the 
Locket in a dry Pit, whereupon ſending down a Man 


to fetch it, he perceiv'd an Entrance into a large Cave 


at the bottom, in which were abundance of Trunks 
and Cheſts full of Gold and Silver, lodg'd there by 
Amrou. For the reſt ſee Amrou and Saman. D Her- 
n „ | | 
ITALICA, a Town of Spain, ſo call'd becauſe Sci- 
pi Africanus gave it the Form and Privileges of a 
Ciry. It grew afterwards very conſiderable and was 


the Place where the Emperors Trajan and Adrian were 
born. Ir ſtood a great while in the Condition of thoſe 
Towns which the Romans call d Municipia, bur it laſt 


the Burghers petition d the Emperor it might becall'd 
a Colony. Adrian was ſomewhar ſurpriz d at this 
Requeſt; for, in his Opinion, the Privileges of a Mu- 
nicipium were greater than rhofe of a Colony. This 
Town, at preſent, can ſhew little but Rubbiſh ; ſome 
Authors make it ſituated near Seville, in a Place now 
call'd Sivilla la Veja. * Appian in Ibericis. Gellius 


Lib. 16. cap. 13. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 


 IVANOGOROD, a Town of Ingria, over againſt 
Narva. Tis built on a Rock in an Iſthmus, made by 
the Confluence of two Rivers. "Tis a place of very 


great Strength. | | | | 
JUDITH de Balſpam, a Woman living in the 


Reign of Henry the IId; who being convicted of 
harbouring and concealing Thieves, was condemn d, 


and hang d from nine a Clock on Monday Morning, till 


Sun-riſing on Tueſday, and yet eſcap'd with Life, as 
appears by a Pardon, which 1 tranſcribe ver- 
batim. bs | 


Ex Retulo Paten. de Anno Rexni Regis Henrici 
tertii 489, Membr, 5a, | 
| 14 # F 1 0 


Rex omnibus, Sc. Salutem, Quia Inetta de Balſham 
pro Receptamento Latronum ei Impaſito nuper per conſi- 
derationem Curie noſtre ſuſpendio Adjudicata, & ab Ho- 
14 nona Diei Lune uſque poſt ortum Solis Diei Martis 


miſtaking a Ruby Locker for a piece of Fleſh, and | 


cem naſtram ei inde concedimus. In Cujus, &c. Teſte 
Rege apud Cantar. XVI. Diei Auguſti. | 
Sg Convenit cum Records, 
| Laur. Halſted Deput. 

7 | '- ©,  Algern, May Mil. 

The Extraordinarineſs of this Caſe is fappos'd to 
have happend upon the account that the Larynx or 
upper part of her Wind-Pipe was rurn'd to Bone, and 
made ſo ftrong, that the weight of her Body could not 
compreſs it, as Fallopins obletves he has ſometimes 
found, * Plot Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire. Fal- 
lopii AS Tom, 1. Obſerv, Anatom. Track. 6. | 

JUDGE : The Hebrew Rabbins are of Opinion, 
that, according to the Cuſtom and Traditions receivd 
from Noab's "Children, a Woman could not be in this 
Office; which Opinion ſeems countenanc d by the 
Civil and Canon-Laws : And where there are not ex- 
preſs Laws to exclude Women from the Bench, there's 
Cuſtom and Preſcription againſt them; not that the 
Sex is barr d this Authority by Divine or Natural Law, 
or upon the 2 5 of any defect in their Underſtand- 
ings, but out of Decency, and Regard to their Honour, 
it not being ſuitable to their Character to appear pub- 
lickly in Courts among Men: However, this Cuſtom 
has not been Univerſal without Exception either to 
Time or Place; for ſometimes the Imperial Reſcripts 
furniſh us with Inſtances to the contrary ; arid where 
the Privilege of Juſtice is annex d to an Eſtate, there, 
Women by vertue of their Tenure, are oblig d to fit upon the 
Bench and try Cauſes, as the Roman Emperor Philip de- 
termines the Point. To which we may add, That a- 
mong the Ancient Greeks, Gauls, Germans, Britains, and 
others, Women were ſometimes admitted to publick 
Conſults, and had a ſhare in the Courts of Judicarure ; 
and which is more, they are now, in all Hereditary 
Kingdoms, (France only excepred ) advanc'd to the 
Royal Authority. he 12 

Among the Romans, the Judges had their Commiſ- 
ſions firſt from the Kings, then from the Confuls, and 
afterwards from the Prætors, who had that part of 
Conſular Privilege, and were choſen out of the Patri- 
cian or Senatorian Order, The Cauſes rry'd in their 
Courts may be diftinguifh'd into Pleas between Sub- 
ject and Subject, or into thoſe in which the Honour 
and Intereft of rhe Publick or Common-wealth were 
coneern d. Thoſe which we may call Pleas of the 
Crown were, after the Expulſion of the Kings, de- 
cided by, the People, till the Year of Rome 604; and 
therefore when any Man was indicted of Treaſon, 
Murther, waſting the Publick Treafure, or cheating 
the Common-wealth, he was tryd before rhe People, 
who, according to the Evidence, gave their Senrence 
either for Death, Baniſhment, or a Fine. Treaſon, 
being the greateſt Crime, was try d before the People 
in the Comitia Centuriata: Other leffer Crimes againſt 
the State were proſecuted at the Comitia Tributa, or 
when occaſion requir d, Judges were aſſign d, by an 
Order of the Senate, to enquire into Crimes againſt 
the Common- wealth; in which Caſe, ſometimes the 
Dictator, the Conſuls, or the Prætor, were pitch d 
upon in extraordinary Emergencies, to fit upon the 
Bench. This Method was practis d till the Year of 
Rome abovemention'd, in which, inftead of the Judges 
or Quæſitores, laſt mention'd, there were ſettled Præ- 
rors, choſen once a Year, who had the Cauſes they 
were to fit upon, affign'd em by drawing Lots, as 
Treafon, Robbing the Common-wealth, unfair Canvaſſing 
at Elections; to which Sia added, Forgery, Murther, 
Aſſaſſination , &c. Then the Przror having drawn 
Lots for the Cauſes he was to try, ſat upon the Bench 
wirh a ſer Number of Judges pitch d upon, for thar 
Buſineſs. The Judge or Quæſitor Editicius, who was 
neminared by the Proſecutor, had other Judges, who, 
for the fame reaſon were nam'd Editicii joyn'd in 
Commiſſion with him. The Prætor (who was ar laſt 
equal to our Lord Chancellor and Chief Juſtice pur 
together) choſe thoſe Judges that were to fir upon rhe 
Bench our of the Decuriæ by Ballotting or drawing 
Lots, which Decuriæ the City Prætors were ſworn to 
appoint, and ſettle every Year; and becauſe theſe De- 
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curiæ were Choſen our of that Order which had the Pri- 
vilege of Judicature, they were call'd Fudices Deletti, 
and the Body of em, Conſilium, or a Council ; and he 
that gave his Opinion firſt, was call'd, Fudex Quæſtio- 
nu, the Judge of rhe Cauſe, or Princeps Fudicum. 
This Body or Coungil, conſiſted of none but Senators, 
till the Bill paſs d, brought in by Caius Gracchw, which 
made the Equites or Gentry Maſters of the Bench; 
from which time, the Decuriæ or Body of the Judges 
were choſen out of the Equeſtrian Order. This In- 
novation gave a ſhock to the Conſtitution; for now 
the Patricians were Superiour only in Quality and 
Title, but the Power and Juriſdiction lay among the 
Gentry, who, as tis ſaid, manag d the Advantage at 
a very arbitrary rate, and very much to the Prejudice 
of the Common- wealth; for ſeveral of rhe Gentry be- 
ing Farmers of the Publick Treaſure, if they happen d 


ſons, the Number being probably fix d by the Prece- 


the Senate, rhis did 
the Romans. | 3322 
To proceed to the ewe, among whom there were 
two ſorts of Courts of Juſtice ; the Great Sanhedrim 
and the Little Sanhedrim ; the laſt of which is call'd 
Keifes by our Saviour, the other Evvidgrov, The 
greater, which was call'd the Sanhedrim by way of 
Eminence or Beth Din, conſiſted of ſeventy one Per- 


+ 


_- 


not unqualiſie them as it did 


dent in Numbers the 11th: And here the odd Perſon 
was the Naſi or Preſident of the Court. There was 
ſix of theſe Judges elected out of every Tribe, except- 
ing the Tribe ers which furniſh'd, as ſome of the 
Learned obſerve, but four: The Method, as Solomon 
Fachi has it, was thus; Six out of every Tribe wrote 
their Name upon a Schedule or Scroll of Paper; now 
ſeventy of theſe Papers had the word Zaken, that is, 


ro ſink the Publick Revenues, and pur em in their 
Pockets, by having the Bench fill d with their own 
Order, they were frequently conniv'd- at, and brought 
off: And thus, as Florus obſerves, the State was de- 
frauded, the Exchequer brought low, and the whole 
Government weaken d. To give a more particular 
account of the Progreſs and Alterarions in this Matter; 
Caius Sempronius Gracchus, as 1 obſerv'd before, got a 
Law made to transfer the Privilege of Judicature to 
the Equeſtrian Order. Afterwards, in the Year of 
Rome 647, Quintus Servilius Cæpio procur d a ſnare of 
this Juriſdiction for the Patticians, but notwithſtand- | 
ing the Moderation of this Law, in which the Sena- 
tors were contented to be the lefſer Number, 'rwas 
Repeal'd in a ſhort time. Some time after M. Livius 
Druſus, Tribune of the People, got a Bill paſs d that 
the Benches ſhould conſiſt of an equal number of No- 
biliry and Gentry, and the whole Number for the 
Courts ſhould be 300 Noblemen, and three hundred 
Gentlemen; but neither was this Law long liv'd, for 
L. Martius Phil. Cofſ. having a Pique to Druſus, car- 
ry d a Vote the ſame Year, That the Laws paſs d while | 
Druſus was in Office, being made againſt the Rules of 
Augury, ſhould be all repeal'd by an Order of the Se- 
nate. A Year after, which was the ſecond Year of 
the Italick War, the Gentry being now wholly in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Courts of Juſtice, M. Plautius Silvanus, 
Tribune of the People, got a Law paſs d, that every 
Tribe ſhould elect fifteen to fir upon the Bench that 
Year ; by which means, not only ſome of the Sena- 
tors were taken' in, but alſo ſome of the lower Rank 
of the Commons; and thus every Tribe chuſing fif- 
teen Judges, the whole Number of em was four hun- 
dred and fifty, and the Authority divided amongſt the 
three Orders or Ranks of Men in the State. To pro- 
ceed, ſometime after, Lucius Cornelius Sylla the Dicta- 
tor, gave all the Gentry their Quietus eſt, and fill d the 
Bench with the Patrician Order; this was done in the 
Year of Rome 673. About eleven Years after, L. Au- 
rel. Cotta being Prætor, brought the Gentry and Com- 
miſſioners of the Treaſury into a ſhare of this Autho- 
rity ; but Julius Ceſar apptopriated this Juriſdiction 
to the Patrician and Equeſtrian Order, leaving the 
Commiſſioners of the Treaſury quite out. In the Year 
of Rome 698, Pompey got an Order, that the moſt 
wealthy Perſons, in their reſpective Centuries, elect- 
ed out of the three Orders or Ranks, ſhould be con- 
ſtituted Judges, limiting their Number to ſeventy five. 
And, to conclude with rhe Romans, Marcus Antonius 
being Conſul, got ſome of the Captains and Subal- 
terns in his Troops, put in Commiſſion with the reſt 
of rhe Judges. | | | 
To mention a word or two concerning the Atheni- 
an Conſtitution in this Point, Solon their Legiſlator 
having general Liberty principally in his view, ima- 
gin'd this Privilege could no ways be ſo well ſecur d, 
as by making the People rhe higheſt Court of Judica- 
ture; now, this was drawing things ro the Dregs of 
a Democracy, and in effect, throwing the Govern- 
ment among the Mob; however, Solon order d an Ap- 
peal from the Principal Magiſtrates, to the Judges: 
Now the que were promiſcuouſſy choſen out of rhe 
whole Body of the Athenians, Poverty or want of 
Quality being no Bar to their Promotion. Tis true, 
they were to be Perſons of an unblemiſh'd Character, 
thirty Years old, and nor disfranchis'd or depriv'd of 


| the Gates of Hell ſhall never prevail againſt hi Church. 


Elder, written upon em; Chelek, that is, a Part, bes 
ing written upon the Remainder: Theſe Scrolls being 
all thrown into a Box, thoſe that drew them with A= 
ken upon em were admitted to the Bench, and the 
other two ſer aſide. The eldeſt of theſe Seventy, ſtil'd 
Abberh Din, or the Father of the Court, ſat on the 
Right-hand of the Naſi, who took his Place in the 
middle, the reſt of the Court ſitting about him in the 
form of a Semicircle. The Leſſer Court of Juſtice 
were of two ſorts, one of which conſiſted of three and 
twenty Elders: Now there were two of theſe Conſi- 
ſtories" or Courts of Juſtice in Feruſalem ; one at the 
Gate of the Temple Court, and another at the Foot of 
the Hill where the Temple ſtood: Indeed there was no 
Town throughout all Fewry , provided it reach'd ro 
threeſcore Families, in which there was not ſuch x 
Tribunal as this. The other Leſſer Conſiſtory, con- 
ſiſted only of three Judges, who try d Cauſes in Villa- 
ges and Places of inferiour Conſideration. Farther, 


the Great Sanhedrim far only at Feruſalem without the 


Temple Court in a Houſe calld Liſchath Hegazith or 
the Pavement, whereas the Leſſer Conſiſtory ſat in the 
Gate of every City, upon which account, ſince the 
Gates were reckon d the Strength of the Town, and 
the Sear of Juſtice, our Saviour has promis d, That 


To go on, there was an Appeal from this Inferiour 
Court of Juſtice to the great Sanhedrim; but here the 
Cauſe was finally decided. The Conſiſtory or Court 
of three was confin d to Property and Plea between 
Subject and Subject; but the Court of twenty three 
took cognizance of Capital Cauſes, or Pleas of the 
Crown, but then their Commiſſion was ſomewhar 
reſtrain'd, for they had no Authority ro paſs Sentence 
upon a whole Tribe, to try the High-Prieft, or any 
one that was charg d with being a falſe Prophet: 
Theſe were all reſerv'd Caſes, and were tryable only 
by the grear Sanhedrim. This Sanhedrim exercis'd 
its Juriſdiction not only under the Judges and Kings, 
bur likewiſe when the Throne was vacant, being con- 
tinu'd in its Privileges and Authority, till the Reign 
of Herod the Great, who, to make himſelf Arbitrary, 
had ir quite ſuppreſs d. In the Courts of Juſtice a- 
mong the Jews, there were five ſorts of People; the 
Judges, the Parties, the Advocates or Lawyers, the R- 
giſters or Clerks, the Witneſſes, and the Officers that 
were a ſort of a Guard ro the Court, and to put the 
Sentence in Execution. In the great Sanhedrim, the 
Naſi, as has been obſerv d, was the chief upon the 
Bench: The Advocate was call d Baal Rib, and ftood 
at the Righr-hand of the Perſon. proſecuted, chat he 
might either plead for or againſt him accordingly as 
he was retain d: To this Cuſtom the 109rh Pſalm al- 
ludes in the 3zoth Verfe, where tis (aid, that God ſhalt 
ſtand at the Right-hand. of the Poor : And Jachariab 
3. 1. makes mention, That he ſaw Sathan ſtanding at 
the Right-hand of Foſhua the High-Prieſt : In the firſt 
of theſe Texts, we are ro 8 Defeuce, and by 
the ſecond, Impeachment: The ſame meaning ſeems 
to be hinted by St. John; If any Man ſin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Feſus Chriſt the Righteous ; 
(Ep. 1. cap. 2. v. I.) There were two Clerks, one of 
which ſtanding at the Righr-hand of the Priſoner, took 
Notes of what was pleaded in his Defence, in order 
ro his Acquittal ; the other plac'd at his Left-hand 


their Freedom; but if they had been only expell d 


was no leſs diligent to fer down what was urg d a- 
| gainſt him, it being his Buſineſs to Regiſter the Sen- 
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tence, | 
requir d two Witneſſes at the leaſt, who, if they 
were found guilry of giving in a wrong Evidence, the 
Lex Talionis paſs d upon chem, that is, they had the 
ſame Puniſhment which their falſe Teſtimony would 
have brought upon the Perſon proſecuted. To pro- 
Teed, the Officers of the Court were. always ready 
with Rods and Mbips in their Hands, that the Judges 
Sentence might be immedarely put in Execution. To 
return to the Judges, the Qualifications of rheſe Ma- 
giſtrates are mention d in the 18th of Exodus and 1ſt 
of Deuteronomy, to Which the Fews have added ſome 
| Requiſites of their own, as we may fee in Meſes Ne- 
ſenſis, in Sanhedrim. And that there might never 


wanting Perſons of proper Abilities for this Function, 
the ah Author 4 that there was three Rows 


of Benches in their Courts of Juſtice; and here the 
Talmidi Chacamim far, that is, the Diſeiples of the 
NMiſe Men, who were, as twere, a Nurſery to the 
Bench; two of theſe young Studems being ohlig d to 
along with the Malefactor to the place of Execu- 
tion. As for the Judges, they were always made 
with ſomething of Solemnity, and that either accor- 
ding to Ancient Ceremony, by Impoſition of Hands, 
five, or at leaſt three of the Judges being preſent; or 
elſe, their Commiſſion was pronounc id in theſe words, 
Be thou a Brother of the Bench, and take the Autho- 
rity of a Fudge; (Maimon. in Sanbedrim.) After rhe 
Caſe had been throughly debated on boch ſides, each 
of the Judges deliver d his Opinion by word of Mouth, 
whereas the Greeks: and Romans us d to mark their 
Sentence upon little Balls or Stones thrown into an Urn, 
as we may learn from Ovid, ro mention no other 
Authority. $I 1 1 | 
Mos erat antiquis Niveis atriſque lapillis, 
His damnare Reos, illis abſolvere culpa. 


The Sentence among the Fews was pronounc'd in theſe 
words, Thou N. art Innocent or not guilty; Thou N. 
art guilty; and then the Malefactor was hald to the 
place of Execution; to which David ſeems to refer in 
the 109th Eſal. v. 6. quum in jus venerit, abeat Dam- 
»atus, When the Priſoner was try d for his Life, theſe 
Circumſtances were generally obſervd; 1ſt, The 
Tryal was manag d with all the Nicery and Care ima- 
ginable: 24h), The Priſoner ſtood upon an Eminence 
or rais d Ground, that all the People in the Court 
might ſee and hear him: Thus we may fee 1 Ning, 
ch. 21. when Naboth was tryd for Blaſphemy and 
High Treaſon, he was order d to be ſet up higb. 3dly, 
Both the Judges aud the Evidence laying their Hands 
upon the Head of the condemn'd Perſon, us d to ſay, 
Let thy Blood be upon thine own Head, to which the 
Fews ſeem d to allude in the 27th of St. Matthew, uv. 25. 
when they cry d, Ler hx Blood be upon us and upon our 
Children, The Place of Execution being withour the 
City, the condemn'd Perſon was led thither by two 
Miniſters of Juſtice, call d by the Rabbins, Chazani 
Haueſeth, by St. Mark (chap. 6.) mac gss ; 

while this was doing, the Cryer made Proclamarion 
in the Court, N. # going to be executed, naming the 
Crime, the Place, the Time, and the Witneſſes ; now if 
any Perſon, can ſay any thing in behalf of the poor 
wretch, let him come forth and declare bis knowle 
To this purpoſe, a Perſon ſtood at the Gare of the 
 Seſſions-Houſe with a Handkerchief or piece af Cloath 
in his Hand, ſo chat if an one happen'd to come ro 


appear for the Perſon condemn d, he gave a ſign im- 
mediately to one planted near Hand, on H ck, 


for that purpoſe; he gave him a ſign, I ſay, chat he 
ſhould poſt away, and bring the Male back; 
but then, if there was no ground to ſtop the Executi- 
on, the condemn'd Perſon was admoniſh'd to confeſs 
the Fact, that he might die qualify d for rhe Happi- 
neſs of the other World. When the Malefactor was 
under Execution, they gave him a Glaſs of Wine 
with Frankincenſe in it, ro make che Pains more tol- 
lerable, as ſome will have it: This in St. Mar is call d, 
Mine mingled with Myrrh. Laſtly, When the Male- 
factor was dead, che Inſtruments of his Puniſnment, 
whether they were Stones, Sword, Halter, or Croſs, 

were burnt or bury d, that the Memory of the Puniſh- 
ment might be deftroy d. Godwin de Retibus Hebr. 


ovided the Priſoner. was caſt, The Court 


Lib. 5. cap. 3» & alib, | Buæxtorf. Snagag. Fudaic, 
Hoffman, &c. „ e e e Srihn 
JUDGES, mention'd in the Canonical Book, ſo 
call d, were not ordinary Magiſtrates, as thoſe men- 
tion d in the laſt Article, but Perſons qualify d beyond 
the common rate of Mankind, and by rticular Bel. 
nation of God Almighty, plac d at the Helm to reſcue. 
the Few-s out of the Hands of rheir Enemies: Thus in 
the: 2d of Judges, v.16, ris laid, The Lord rais'd up 
Judges which deliver d em out of the Hand of thoſe that 
ſpoil'd em: Theſe Judges are ſometimes call d Mc. 
narchs hy Jaſephus, which Stile is ſometimes given to 
Sila, Cinna, Marius, and other Roman Dictators, by the 


be | Greek Hiſtorians. As to theſe 1/rgelitzſp Judges, they 


were different from the Cartbaginian Suffetes, and the 
Romen Conluls. The Office of thele latter being An- 
anal and divided, whereas the Hebrew Judges held 
the Government during Life, and had no Partners, 
and ſometimes transferr d their Authority to their 
Children, as in the Caſe of Samuel. They had not 
always, at firſt, the Government of all the Tribes, 
but ſometimes only of one, fomerimes of another, the 
reſt coming in afterwagds of their own accord, as oc- 
caſion xequir d. Thus Barach ſeems to have had Ju- 
riſdiction only over the Tribes of Zabulon and Naph- 
thali, (Judges 4. 10.) Gideon ſeems. firſt to have en- 
ter d en the Government of the rwo Tribes of 

Manaſſeh and Aſhur, and Fepths was follow'd by the 

Gileadites and Manaſſites; Fudges, chap. 6, 2, 35, chap, 
14. v. 31. © d with Chap. 12. verſ. 1, & 2,) The 
Authority of theſe Judges was Supreme and Unac- 
countable. They were a ſort of perpetual Dictators, 
and therefore we do not find that they ever conſulted 
the Sanhedrim or any other Common Council, they 


being Perſons immediately call d to the Government 
by God Almighty , when Publick Diſcipline was 


weaken'd, and the Adminiſtration our of order ; the 
Tribes not meeting together to conſult the Publick 
Safety, but each of em regarding only their particu- 
lar Intereſt, and managing their Affairs apart; but, as 
for theſe Judges, they govern'd like Princes, being 
anſwerable to none but God for their Adminiſtration, 
and therefore they ſeem d to be ſtil d Kings; for, to 
theſe Magiſtrates, ſome Expoſitors refer that Text, 
(Judges 17. 6.) In theſe Days there was no King (that 
is, no Judge) in Iſrael, but every one did what was 
right in his own Eyes: 'Tis true, they were ſomewhar 
diticrent from the Kings afterward, reigning in that 
Nation, becauſe they did not make a Royal and Pom- 
pous Figure, but kept their Equipage and way of li- 
ving much within the compaſs of other Subjects: 
They did not make Laws, nor burthen their Subjects 
with Taxes ; neither was the Ofrige Hereditary, and 
ſame Authors are of Opinion chat Gideon and Fephtha, 
after rhey had deliverd rheir Country by their Con- 
duct and Bravery, refignd their Authority and re- 
rum'd to a private Life, The Adminiſtration of theſe 
Judges is ſuppos d to continue about 300 Years ; for 
the four hundred and fifty Years mention d Acts 13. 
20. are poſſibly not to be underſtood of the Term in 
which the Judges govern d. This Time or Period 
ſeems rather to commence at the Birth of I/aac (in 
whom, as being the Iſſue of Abraham, God choſe our 
Fathers, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks) and to determine at the 


dee. | dividing of the Country by. Lots; which Term took in 


447 Years, chat is, about 450, as the Texr expreſſes 

it. As to the Number $$" Judges, chere were 
thirreen, or as ſome will have ir fi whole Names, 
Country and Government, the Reader may ſee in the 
Book chat goes under their Name. The Author of 
ckis Book is uncertain, but tis probable, twas written 
and added to the Canon by the Prophet Samuel, who, 
in Ats 3. 24. is mention d as the firſt Prophet and 
Writer after Meſes, who is ſuppos d to have tran- 
ſoribd it from publick and private Records, being 
likewiſe aſſiſted by Divine Inſpiration, to ſecure the 
Truth of the Hiſtory : Others make Ezra the Prieſt 
the Author of this Book; however, tis certain, Twas 
not written by the Judges themſelves, as we may learn 
from the Second Chapter. The Hittory of this Book, 
according to thoſe who take in the Government of 
Foſbua and Eli, reaches to three hundred and ſeventy 


\fix Years; others ſtretch ir ro four hundred and 


with 


eighty ; and ſome beginning at Orhniel and ending 
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with Sampſon, confine the Adminiſtration to three 
hungleng cars. #-Burmann, Comm. in Fudices, i Hoff 
man, & c. | | | : 

JUDGES ( Itintrant ) or Judges of the preſent 
Circuits, were ſubſtituted in a great meaſure, in 
place of the Ancient Juſtices in Eyre, which, in the 
Reigns of the Kings after the Conqueſt until Henry 
the IIId's time, and in ſome meaſure, even as far as 


"1% 


by the Judges. If any Priſoner plead. not Guilty upon 
the Indictment, and yer refuſes to be try d by the Ju- 

ry, or ſtands mute, he muſt be preſs d ro death: How- 
ever in Caſes of High-Treaſon, if the Priſoner dif. 


[Ad 
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the | owns the Authority of the Court, or refuſes Þ plead, 


he is not to be Prg/s'd, bur raken for Cenvifed, and 
executed in ſuch manner as if the Jury had brought 


Richard the IId, were the Miniſters of Juſtice for the 
whole Kingdom. For this purpoſe, two Men learn'd 
in the Laws of the Realm were aflign'd, by the King's 
Commiſſion, to every Circuit, and to ride twice a 
Year to thoſe Shires allotted to chat Circuit, making 
Proclamation a convenient time before hand in every 
County, to notiſie the Place and Time of their Het 
that the People might attend accordingly. Theſe 
Judges were oblig d to ſtay about three or four Days 
in every County, during which time, all che Cauies of 
that County were brought before em, by the Parties 
aggriev d, and all the Priſoners of the reſpective Goals 
in every Shire. The Authority of theſe Judges in Eyre 
is in part, tranſlated by Act of Parliament to Juſtices of 
the Aſſize, who are now the Judges of Circuits. The 
uſineſs of the Juſtices in Eyre and of the Juſtices of 
Aſize is at this time of Day much leſſen d, and has 
been, in ſome meaſure, ever fince King Henry the IIId, 


ter was erected : And here, ſince that time, Cauſes of 
the greateſt concern, relating ether ro Titles of Land, 
Debrs, Contracts, Fines, and Recoveries, are com- 
monly try'd, which before the Erection of this Court 
us d to be try d either in the Ring Bench, or before 
the Juſtices in Eyre: But now the Statute of Magna 
Charta has foreclos d this Liberty; for this Law or- 
ders, chat Communia Placita non ſeguantur Curiam no- 
tram, ſed teneantur in aliquo loco certo, which Locus 
certus muſt be the Common-Pleas: However, notwith- 
ſtanding this Reſtraint, the Judges of Circuits have, at 
preſent, five Commiſſions, by vertue of which chey 
ſir: The firſt is a Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, 
directed to themſelves and ſeveral other Perſons of 
Condition in their Circuits; but in chis Commiſſion, 
the Judges of the Aſſize are of the Quorum, ſo that 
without them nothing can proceed. This Commiſſi- 
on gives em Authority to try Treaſons, Murthers, and 
all manner of Felonies and Miſdemeanours v er, 
and this is their largeſt Commiſſion. The 2d is a 
Commiſſion of Goal Delivery, directed only to the 
Judges themſelves, and the Clerk of the Aſfze, by 
vertue of this Commiſſion they are impower d to try 
all che Priſoners in the Goal, for what Offence ſoever 
committed; and by this Commiſſion, their Authority 
is conſin d only to thoſe that are Priſoners. Now the 
Method of executing their Commiſſion of Goal Deli- 
very is this; Every Priſoner is committed by ſome 
Juſtice of the Peace, who before Commitment takes 
his Examination, and binds the Informers and Wit- 
neſſes to appear and proſecute at the Goal Delivery. 
Ibis Juſtice of Peace produces the Examinations and 

| Recognizances before the Judges, upon which rhe 
Proſecutor is call d-into the Court, and when he ap- 
pears, he is orderd to draw up a Bill of Indictment 
againſt the Priſoner, and preſent it ro the Grand- Jury, 
where the Proſecutor and other Witneſſes are oblig d 
to give in their Evidence upon Oath. Upon the 
bringing in of the Bill, the Grand-Jury, having exa- 
mind ir, either write Billa vera upon it, 
Pritoner ſtands: indicted : Or elſe Ignoramis, upon 
which he's acquitted. The Grand- Jury deliver in theſe 


Billa vera en 
s my which every Man's Indictment is read to him, 


he ſays Guilty, his Confeſſion is recorded: If he pleads 
net Guilty, they ask him how he will be rryd? to 
which the Anſwer is, by the Country: Upon this rhe 
Sheriff is commanded to return the Names of twelve 
Free-holders to the Court, who are ſworn to make 
true Delivery between the King and the Priſoner, and 
then the Indictment is read again, and the Witneſſes 
worn to ſpeak their Knowledge concerning the Fact; 
chen the Priſoner being heard at large in his Defence, 
the Jury go together and conſult; and when they are 
agreed they bring in their Verdict, which is Recorded 


in whoſe Reign the Court of Common-Pleas at Weſtmin- | - 


and then the 


Bills into the Judges in Court, who, where they find | 
rs d, ſend for the Prifoners concern d, 


acer which, he is ask d whether Guilty or not ? If 


him in Guilry, Where the Bill is Rerurn d by che 


Grand- Jury for Enoramus, the Priſoners are 2 
by Proclamation. The 3d Commiſſion given ro the 
Judges of che Circuits, is directed to themſelves only, 
and the Clerk of Aſige to take Afſizes, for which rea- 
ſon they are call'd Fuſtices of Aſize, it being their Bu- 
ſineſs to do Right upon Wrirs, call'd Aſſizes, brought 
before em by inch as are wrongfully diſſeis'd of rheir 
Lands: But now, theſe Titles of Lands are generally 
try d by an Ejectiane Firme, which is a much ſpeedier 
Remedy than che Method of 4ffizes. The 4th Com- 
miſſion, is to rake Niſi Prius, and directed to none 
but the Judges and their Clerks of Aſſizes; by ver- 
rue of this Commiſſion, they are call d Iuſtices Niſi 
Prius: The meaning of Niſi Prius is this; when à Suit 
is commenc d for any matter in one of the chree Courts 
above, (vizx.) che Kzng's-Bench, Common-P leas, or rhe 
Exchequer ; and che Parties, in their Pleadings, do vary 
in point of Fact ;: as for Example, If in an Action of 
bt upon Obligation, the De : denies the Obh- 
garion to be his Debt, or in any Action of Treſpaſs, 
grown for taking away Goods, the Defendant denies 
chat he took em; or in an Afton of Caſe, for ſlan- 
derous words, the Defendanc denies that he ſpoke | 
em, &c, Upon this, the Plaintiff is to maintain and 
prove, that the Obligation is the Defendant's Deed, 
chat he either took the Goods or ſpoke the Words; 
upon which Denial and Affirmation, the Iſſue is 
joyn d berween em, as the Law calls it; which Iſſue 
of the Fact is to be try d by 12 Men of the County, 
where, by the Plaintiff, tis ſuppos d to be done; and 
for this purpoſe, the Judges of the Court award a 
Wrir of Venire Facias, in the King's Name, to che 
Sheriff of that County, commanding him to cauſe 24 
diſcreet Freeholders of his County, at a certain Day, 
to try this Iſſue; out of which 24, only twelve are 
choſen to ſerve: The double number being Return d 
only becauſe ſome may make default, and ſome may 
be challeng d upon the ſcore of Kindred, Alliance, or 
Parriality. The Names of theſe 24 are certify d by 
the Sheriff to the Court, adding withal, chat he has 
warn d them to come at the Day appointed by the 
Writ. Bur becauſe at his firſt dummons there lies no 
Penalty on the 24 in caſe of Failure, for which reaſon, 
they very ſeldom or never appear upon the firſt Writ: 
Upon their Default — theres another Writ, 
call d Diſtringas, return d to che Sheriff, commanding 
him to diſtrain them by their Lands, to appear ar a 
certain Day appointed by rhe Writ: which is the next 
Term after, Niſi prius Fuſticiaris noſtri ad Aſſizas ca. 
piendas venerint, c. From which words, rhe Writ 
is called 4 Nifi Prius, and the Judges of rhe Circuit of 
echoes Ln gem wy et my ns of 
appointed ury above) have here 
thou 2 Fa Niſi ay” — to take — 
ppearance of the jury in the County before em, an 
there to hear the Witneſs and Proofs on both ſides con- 
cerning the Iſſue of rhe Fact, and to take the Verdict 
of the Jury, and againſt rhe Day they ſhould have ap- 
pear d above, to return the Verdict read in the Court 
above; which Return, is calld a Peſſea: And upon 
this — — — —— ä or 
other, e ju above give udgmenr | 1 arty 
for whom the Verdict is found, and for ſuch Damages 
and Coſts as the Jury aſſeſſes. By theſe Trials call d 
Niſi Prius, the Juries-and Parties are diſengag d from 
a great deal of Fatigue and Charge which otherwiſe 
they would be liable to by coming to London with 
their Evidences and Witneſſes; and the Courts of 
Weſtminſter are likewiſe very much reliev d and freed 
from abundance of trouble they would have if all the 
Juries for Trials ſhould appear, and try their Cauſes 
in thoſe Courts. However, in Matters of great im- 
portance, or where rhe Title is very intricate and per- 
plex d, the Judges above, upon Information given 
them, ſtill retain thoſe Cauſes to be try d there, and 
oblige the Country Juries to come up to the Bar ar 
Weſtminſter, 
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Weſtminſter. The fifth | Commiſſion by which che 
Judges, in their Circuits, fir, is the Commiſſion of 
the Peace in every County of their Circuit; and here, 
all che Juſtices of the Peace having no lawful Impedi- 
ment, are bound to be preſent at the Afizes, to at- 
tend the Judges, and if any of em make default, rhe 


Judges may fine him at their 1 The Sheriff 


fo in every Shire through the Circuit is oblig d either 
10 attend 8 Perſon, or 55 a ſufficient Deputy allow d 
by the Judges, and the Judges may fine him for fail- 
ing, or for negligence or misbehaviour in his Office 
before them: And laſtly, the Judges above have alſo 
Autherity to fine the Sheriff for not Returning or not 
ſufficient Returning of Writs before em. Lord Ba- 
con s uſe of the Law. Dr. and Student, Dalton s Fuſtice 
of Peace, &c. | 5 evoke her oi l 

TJUNGERMAN (Lews) born at Leipſick, was an 
excellent Botaniſt. He was ſo eminent in this way, 
that when the famous Matthew Lobel died at London 
in 1616, he was offer d his Place, but he choſe rather 
to continue in Germany. He had a great ſhare in the 
Book call'd Hortvs Eyſtettenfis, in which, rhe _ 
and other Circumſtances of all the Plants in the Biſh Pp 
of Eychſtett's Gardens, are deſcribd. He likewiſe 
made a Catalogue of all the Plants growing in the 


| Neighbourhood of Nurenberg, which was printed by 


Gaſper Hoffman in 1615. Fungerman was Phyfick Pro- 
feſſor at Gieſſon in 1622. He was likewiſe afterwards 
in the ſame Poſt at Altdorf, and was famous in Fo- 
reign Countries for his Improvement of the Phyſick 
Garden. He died in 1653. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
JUNIUS (Franciſcus) Son of Franciſcus Junius, 
was born at Heidelberg in 1589. His firſt Fancy was 
for being a Soldier; but the Truce for Twelve Vears 
being concluded in 1609, made him alter his Reſolu- 
tion and apply himſelf to Books. He travell'd into 
France, from whence he ſer Sail for England in 1620: 
And here he was engag d in the Family of the Earl of 
Arundel, where he continud thirty Years, and then 
return d into Holland, and proſecuted his old Studies 
upon the Northern Languages. His Inclination being 
very ſtrong for this part of Learning, he made an ex- 
traordinary — in't. He return d into England 
in 1675, and after having ſtudied two Yeats in Ox- 
Ford, he remov'd to Windſor to Iſaac Voſſius his Ne- 
phew, and died there in 1678. The Univerſity of 
Oxford, to whom he bequearh'd his Manuſcriprs, made 
him a fine Monument. His printed Works are, De 
Pictura Veterum, firſt publiſh'd in Quarto and after- 
wards in Folio: This Book has a great deal of fine 
Learning in't, there being very little either in Greek 
or Latin Authors concerning Painting, and the great 
Maſters in that Art, but what is to be met with in it. 
In 1655, he publiſh'd: Remarks upon the Paraphraſe 
of the Canticles, written in French by the Abbot Mil- 
leram. Upon his return from England into Holland, 


he went into ee, where he met with an 


ancient Gothick Manuſcript call'd Argentum, becauſe 
it contain d the four Goſpels written in Silver Gothick 
Letters. He took a great deal of Pains to explain 
this Manuſcript, and having ſucceeded in his Deſign, 
he publiſf'd his Gothick Paraphraſe upon the four Go- 
ſpels with a Gorhick Gloſſary, to which he added the 
Anglo-Saxon Verſion of all the Goſpels, corrected b 

good Manuſcripts, and explain d by Thomas Mareſchal's 


Notes. Theſe are his printed Works, and the leaſt 


part of his Labour; for to mention no other of his 
Manuſcripts, his Gloſſary in five Languages, in which 
he explains the Original of the Northern Tongues, 
are no leſs than eleven Volumes, which was ſo much 
valud by pop Fell of Oxford, that he order'd 'em 
ro be fairly tranſcribd for the Preſs. This ꝓunius was 
nor only a Man of great Learning, bur alſo of a very 
Exemplary Lite, and remarkably diſengag'd from Am- 
bition and Secular Intereſt. “ Grævius in Funius's 


Life prefix'd to the Folio Edition of the Book de Pittura 


Veterum. Bayle Diftion, Hiſtor, 

TURAH, one of the Weſtern Iſlands belonging to 
Scotland, diſtant from Ja about half a Mile ro the 
North-Eaſt, "Tis twenty four Miles in Length, and, 
in ſome places, fix or ſeven in Breadth. *Tis part of 
the Sheriffdom of Argile, and belongs to the Earl of 
that Name. * Mr. Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern 
[ / lands, 


JUSTINIANI (4iguftjn) Biſhop of Nebbio in Cor. 


ſica, born at Genoa in-1470, was a very I eatn'd Per- 


ſon, being well versd in eine Mathematicks, 
Divinity, Greek, Hebrew, Arabick, and Chaldee. 
He aſſiſted at the Cou-cil of Lateran, and oppos d the 
paſſing of ſome Articles of the Concordat, Which was 
concluded between France and the Court of Reme. 
However, this did not diſcourage Nanc the Iſt from 
inviting him to Paris, and making him his Almoner. 
He likewiſe made ule of this Prelate in forming a Pro- 
ject for promoting the Study of the Oriental Langua- 
ges in the Univerſity of Pars. Fuſtiniani afterwards 
made a Voyage into England, and was very honoura- 
bly receiv'd by King Henry the VIIIth. Setting Sail 
from Genoa to Corſica he was caſt away in his Paſſage 
in 1536. He was a very Laborious and Publick Spi- 
rited, as well as a Learned Prelate. He had a deſigu 
ro pubhſh a Polyg/or Bible, but proceeded no farther 
in it than rhe P/alter, the reaſon of his ſtopping here, 
was becauſe he wanted Encouragement to Re-cmburſe 
him. Other Works written and publiſ'd by him, are 
Precatio Pietatis plena ad Deum Omni potentem Com pa- 
ita ex Septuaginta Nominibus Divinis Hebraicis „ 
Latinit, cum Interprete Commentariolb. nee Plate. 
nici de Immortalitate Ani marum, degue Corporum Re- 
ſurrectione aureus Libellus cui Titulus, Theophraſtus, 
Chalcidii viri clariſſimi luculenta Timæi Platenis Tra- 
dactio, & ejuſdem argitiſſima Explanatio, &c.  Fuſtini.. * 
ani likewiſe ſpent five Years in writing the Hiſtory of 
Genon, but died before it was quite finiſh'd ; however 
the Work was printed in the Year 1537. * Michael 
Fuſtiniani Gli Scrittori, Liguri Deſcritt. pag. 18. & de- 
inc. Voſſius de Hiſt. Lat. Lib. 3. cap. 12. Paulus Jo- 
dius Elog. Cap, 130. Bayle Dic ion. Hiſtor, | 

_ JUSTITIARIUS or Fuſtitia, a Judge or principal 
Miniſter of Juſtice in the Civil Courts. Theſe Terms 
were made ule of to ſignifie him that was at the Head 
of Juſtice, under Edward the Confeſſor ; or it may be 
rather introduc'd by VMilliam the Conqueror, when the 
Normans ſeis d England. This ſame Language was 
likewiſe carry d into the farther part of Ita by the 
Normans, who about the Year 1040, under the Con- 
duct of Tancred's Sons, began a new Government 
there; from whence we may obſerve a great reſem- 
blance between the Conſtitutions of Naples and S:cily, 
and the old Cuſtoms of England, both as to Offices 
and Terms. The word Fuſtitia, for the Principal 
Officer of Juſtice, continu'd in England till the time 
of Henry the IIId, when he began to be call'd Fuſti- 
tiarius. Now the Original of this Office may be 
fetch d as far as King Alfred, tho the Name may be 
of a conſiderably later Date. By the careful Admi- 
niſtration of theſe Magiſtrates, Ingulphus relates, that 
the Country in a little time was ſo free from Diſorder 
and the Roads ſo ſecure, that if a Traveller had left 
a Summ of Money in the Fields or High-ways over- 
night, he might have found ever Penny on't in the 
ſame =» the next Morning. 'The Principal of theſe 
Miniſters was call d Fuftitia Totius Angliæ, or Capita- 
Is Anglie Fuſtitie, or Fuſtitiarius Anglie ; who, as 
to his Quality, was the firſt Peer of England, and the 
Principal Magiſtrate with reſpect to his juriſdiction 
and Power; for, to ſay no more of him, he had, at 
that time of Day, the ſuriſdiction and Authoriry of 
the four higheſt Courts in England, being Chief ju- 
{tice of the King Bench, of the Common-Pleas, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, and Maſter of the Court of 
Wards, And notwithſtanding the Functions of this 
Magiſtrate, were partly Military, and he often com- 
manded in the Field, yet when the Times were any 
thing ſettled, he rry'd Cauſes, and always attended 
the King's Court: But in the Reign of King Hen 
the IIId, or rather under King John, the Court of 
Common-Pleas was taken from him, by which he loit 
a very conſiderable and gainful Branch of his Office. 
Afterwards his Juriſdiction was farther clipr by Ed- 
ward the Iſt, till his Exorbitant Power, which had 
ſomerimes created great Diſturbances, and been for- 
midable ro Princes themſelves, was ſplit into the four 
Juriſdictions of rhe Courts above-mention'd : And 
whereas this Juſtitiary of England us'd to be a Noble- 
man either Spiritual or Temporal, of great Figure 
and Intereſt, the King took care ro ſet People of low- 


er Quality on the Bench, and who were in no capa- 
city 
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tho the Name is ſtifl retain d, yet there's very little of 
the old Privileges annex d to it. Sir Henm Spelman 
believes this Office of Juſtitiary to have been taken 


from the French Major of the Palace; but to make the 
Name leſs invidious, they ſometimes call d him, C p 4 


mes, Rector, & Princeps Palatii; ſometimes Summus 
Capitalis , and by others he is call'd Se- 
neſchallus & Da Aer, and in the King's abſence, they 
call'd him the 2 ng s Deputy or Lieutenant, his Vice- 
Roy, Cuftos and Guardian or Protector of the Kingdom. 
Thus, in thoſe Ages, he that was ſent from Court to 
govern a femote Province, was call d, The Face 
of that Province. For the purpoſe, the eight Provinces 
of the Kingdom of Naples were govern'd by ſo many 
uſtitiaries, as Scipio Ammiratus informs us. The 
— Cuſtom was likewiſe obſery'd in Ireland. In 
thoſe times theſe Juſtiriaries were, for the moſt part, 


choſen out of the Clergy, both among the French, 


Normans, Engliſh, and other Nations. And here, Sir 


Henry Spelman is ſomewhar ſurpriz d at the Rigour of 


dling with this Office; for inſtance, when Hubert 
Walter, Archbiſhop of Canterbury was made Juſtitiary 
of England by Richard rhe Iſt, Pope Innocent threa- 
ten d the King with an Interdi& unleſs he gave the 


Archbiſhop his Quietus eft, pretending, (tho. — | 


city to raiſe à Faction in the Kingdom; ſo that now, 


any Reaſon thar 1 knoW of) that Secular Affalts 
to the Epiſcopal Office: However, his 


were forei 
Holineſs ſeems to have forgotten what a confiderable 


ſhare of ls he govern d as a Temporal Prince at that 


time. * Spelman Gloſſari Archeol,  _ 8 
JUST | 


US, a Roman Monk, was firſt Bithop 


cheſter and afterwards ſucceeded Melitus in the 
biſhoprick of Canterbury: This See had the ly a. 4 
of all England given it by Boniface the Ald, n 1 

beginning of the VIIth Century: The Pope's Order 
runs thus; Aufforitate B. Petri Firmanius Pravipientes 


ut in Dorobernie 1 m pelte um Metropolitanus 


locus totis Britanniæ habeatur. This Archbiſhop Or: 


dain d Paulinus Biſhop of rhe Northumbrians,who after- 


wards converted King Edwin with the greateſt part of 
his Subjects, which Prince, in the eleventh Year of his 
Reign, gave Paulinus a Seat at Tork, where he fix d 
his See, This King Edwin was afterwards flain in 


the Field by a King of the Mercians, upon which, 
Paulinus, taking Queen Ethelberg along with him, 


fil'd to Canterbury, where he was Honourably receiv'd 


by Fuſtus the Archbiſhop and King Erhelbald Son of 
Ethelbert ; and afterwards the Archbiſhop be him 
ied after 


1. 
a Market Town in Blackburn Hun- 


rhe Biſhoprick of Rocheſter. This Juſtus 
he had far three Years. * Anglia Sacra, p. 
IXWORTH, bur, 
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credited, he had the better. Keller publiſh'd ſome 


"i a 
_ | 


"SW CEA” n 


KEIL. 


= ALISCH, a conſiderable City in great Po- 
land: It ſtands in a Moraſs upon the River 
Proſna, and is fortify d only with a Brick 
Wall and ſome low Towers, It has ſome 
as Houſes, and a magnificent College for the 


Jeſuits, founded by Staniſſaus Narncovi us, Archbiſhop 
of Gneſua. Here are the Ruins of a ſtrong Caſtle, for- 
merly demoliſh'd by the Knights of the Teutonick Or- 


der, * Connor's Hiſtory of Poland. 


_--KALLENBURG, a Town in Seeland, or Zeland 
in Denmark, ſtanding on the Weſtern Coaſt overagainſt 
Copenhagen, bur at fifty Miles diſtance from it, and 
thirty five Mile from Reid to the Welt. Tis a 
Place of conſiderable Trade, and has a very. commo- 
does Harbour. Twas. forinerly only a Eiter Vi. 
lage, till 'Esbern, Brother to Axel or Abſolon Hud, 


8 


Archbiſhop of Lunden rais d it to the Condition of a 


City, about the middle of the XIIth Century, and or- 
Sul it with Chile 'Caftle, arid other; Pub- 
lick Buildings. * Ne Sperm ef Geography, dec. 
| KANDUANA, a Kitigdom-id the Eg-Ii 
Tonging tothe Empite' bf this Great Mogul; 


es de 


rween the thirty "third Ad thirty fixth Degites of 


Nerthern Latitude, on the North-weſt of the Lake 
Chiamay, and neat the Head of the River Per/ely. 


*Tis a Country ſeated fo far out of the way of 


Trade, that we know little of it, only that the Ca- 
ital City is call'd Karakantakg, and ftands on a 
mall River that falls into the Perfely. * A Syſtem of 
„%% RE © oe en ITY 

KANTYRE, one of the Weſtern Iſlands belonging 

to Scotland, near Argileſhire, The Family of Maccon- 


nel were, very conſiderable here in Cambden's time. 


The Ifland belongs to the Earl of Argile. Cambden 
Britan. | ; 3 : | 
KEDERMINSTER, a Market Town in Halfſbire 
Hundred in Worceſterſhire, Ir lies upon the Borders 
of Shropſhire, eighty nine Miles from London. Tis a 
handſome Town, the little River Stour runs thro it. 
The moſt remarkable thing ar preſent, is à very fair 
Church. * Cambden alan | | 
_ KELLER (James] was born ar Seckengen in 1568. 
H. a Rn: Scholar in the alte ſort of 
Learning, Philoſophy, and Divinity. He rurn'd Je- 
ſuit in 1588, and was afterwards made Rector of the 


College at Ratisbonne, from whence he .remov'd to 


Munichen, where he had the ſame Employment. He 
was Confeſſor a long time to Prince Albert of Bavaria 
and his .Princeſs, and was frequently conſulred and 


employ' d in Affairs of Conſequence, by the Elector 


Maximilian. He had a publick Diſpute with Hazl- 
brunner, a famous Miniſter in the Duke of Newbourg's 
Court; at which Conference, if his Fraternity is to de 
Controverſial Pieces, and ſeveral Politick Tracts rela- 
ting to the Affairs of thoſe times. Theſe latter Wri- 
tings were Printed under a counterfeir Name. He 
died at Munichen in 1631. His Controverſial Tracts 


are Tyrannicidium, ſeu ſcitum Catholicorum de Hranni 


Internecione adverſus Inimicas Caliviniani Miniſtri Ca- 
lummias in Societatem Feſu jactata. Papatus Catholicus, 
ſeu Demonſtratio Fundamentals veritats Eccleſia Catholi- 
ce Romanæ contra Facobum Hailbrunner. Agonia ſeu ſu- 


4M IA Jacobi Hailbrunner, hoc eſt Refutatio Hail- 


 brunneri, qui Extremam Unctionem inſetatus fuerat,&c. 


One of his Politick Tracts is entitul'd, Cancellaria ſecre- 
ta Anhaltina, 1, e. Occulta Conſilia in audita Propoſita, 
periculoſe ad inventiones, & prodigigſæ Machinationes 


capitum ac directorum Unionis Correſpondentium in Ger-] be 
mania, occaſione Rebellionis Bohemice ad ejuſdem Coronæ 


& Imperii Romani perniciem agitata, poſt nuperam il- 


lam omnibus poſteris memorabilem victoriam Pragenſem 


8 Novemb. 1620, in Originalibus Scripturs ac-Docu- 


ments Cancellarie Anhaltine Divina Providentia de- 
prebenſa. This Book went under the Name of one 


William Focher, Councellor to the Elector of Bavaria. 
The Proteſtant Princes got it confuted, as tis ſuppos'd 
by Volrad Pleſs, Councellor to the Elector Palatine, 


Keller took this Perſon to be che Author, as appears 1 


— 


KEN 


by the Title of his Anſver printed in the Year 1624, 
which runs thus; Volradi Plefſii Heidelbergenſis olim 
Conſiliaris Ajax, poſt oppugnatam fruſtra Cancellariam 
Anhaltinam in ſpongiam incumbens, ſive Appendix Can- 
cellarie Anhaltine, Auctore Fabio . Hereywano F. C. 
Keller, the Year before, took this Name of Fabius He: - 
cynianus in anſwer to a Book publiſh'd by Lews Ca- 
merarius in 1622, calld Cancellaria Hiſpanica, &c. 
Keller's Anſwer is entitul d, Litura ſeu caſtigatio Can- 
cellariæ Hiſpanice à Ludovico Camerario Excancellario 
Bohemicb, Excancilario Heidleburgenſi, &e, Intrute 
Ahtore Fabio Herqniano, F. C. He likewiſe wrote a 
Tract, as Nicholdus Harſtenius informs us, call d My. 
fteria Politica : This Piece made a great noiſe, and 
bore very hard upon the Contr of Fance. Fatuel. 
VV 
Harſteni Reſporifio Apologerica ad Fabium Hereynianum, 
VVV 
"KELLEY (Edward) alias Talbot, born, at or- 


| cefter;in'4555, Wis educared iv Oxford. He made an 


Acquaintance with che famous Dr. Dee, *rayelld with 
him, and vas his, Reporter for Whar pass d berween 
hin and the Spirits wich whom the Doctor held Intel- 
ligence. Mr. Elias Aſpmole, the famous Roſa Crucian, 
relates, That Kelley and Dee had the good fortune to 
find a large quantity of rhe Elixer or Philgſophers Stone 
in the Ruines of Glaſſenbury Abby. This Elixer was 
ſo ſurpriſingly rich, that they loſt a great deal in ma- 
king Projection, before they diſcover d the force of its 
Verrue. This Author adds, that at Trebona in Bohe- 
mia, Kelley try d a Grain of this Elixer upon an Ounce 
and a quarter of common Mercury, which was 
preſently tranſmured into almoſt an Ounce of fine 
Gold. At another time, he made Projection upon a 
piece of Metal cut out of a Warming-Pan, which 
without handling, it or melting the Metal, was turn'd 
into very good Silver, only by warming it by the Fire. 
This Warming-Pan, and the Piece taken out of it, 
was ſent to Queen EHlizabeth by her Ambaſſadour then 
reſiding at Prague. Kelley, afterwards, by the Indiſ- 
cretion of his Conduct, was confin d by the Emperor 
Rodolphus the IId. (by whom he had been Knighted) 
and endeavouring to make his eſcape out at the Win- 
dow, hurt himſelf to chat degree by a Fall, that he 
died ſoon after in 1595. His Works are, A Poem of 
Chymiſtry, printed in Theatrum Chymicum Britannicum. 
A Poem, of the Phileſopher-Stone, inſerted in the Book 
laſt mention d; De Lapide Philoſophorum ; bur tis 
queſtion d whether he was the Author of it or not. 4 
true and faithful Relation of what paſs d for many Tears 
between Doctor John Dee and ſome Spirits, &c. pub- 
liſh'd by Dr. Merick Caſaubon. Elias Aſhmole Theatr. 
Chemic. Britann. Athen. Oxcon. 

KELLINGTON, a Market Town in Eaſt Hun- 
dred in Cornwall. It ſtands upon the Edge of Devon- 
ſhire, returns two Members to Parliament, and is an 
hundred and ſeventy four Miles from London. 

* KENETH the IId, King of Scotland, Reign d a- 
bout rhe middle of the IXth Century. He was a 
Prince of a conſiderable Character for the Body of rhe 
Laws he made: They are mention d at large by 
Hector Boethius. I ſhall inſert ſome of the moſt Re- 
markable. | | 

If any Perſon is convicted of Forgery or Falſe Wit- 
neſs, let him be executed upon the Gallows, and his 
Carcaſs remain unbury'd. 

Whoever ſhall ſpeak diſhonourably of God , the. 
Saints, che King, or the chief of his Clan, let his Tongue 

cut our, Vue 
Whoſoever fhall be convicted of Lying, to the 


Damage and Detriment of his Neighbour , let his 
Sword be raken from him, and no Pod 


y keep him 
company. | | 

Let thoſe that are indicted for any Capital Crimes, 
be try'd by the Verdict of ſeven Perſons of unqueſti- 
onable Reputation and Integrity, and, if the Caſe re- 
quires it, let the Number be encreas d to Nine, Ele- 


ven, Thirteen, Fifteen, or more. 
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Leet Strollers, Ballad-fingers and Rhimers, Buffoons 
and ſuch ſort of Idle Fellows, be corrected at the 
Whipping-Poſt. 7 
8 He chat debauches a Single Woman ſhall ſuffer Ca- 
pitally, unleſs the injur d Perſon demands him for a 
Husband. F . mb 

When a Marry'd Woman is debauchd with her 
Conſent, both the Adulterer and Adultereſs ſhall ſuf- 
fer Ven... iy 0 
If any Perſon abuſes his Parents either by Words 
or Blows, let the Criminal Member be. cut off, the 
wr cat hang d, and his Carcaſs remain without 

Urxlal. 3 3 

A Man guilty of Murther, a Mute, or he that is 
Ungrateful to his Parents, ſhall be barr'd the Privilege 

of being an Heir at Law, | e 
Let Conjurers, Necromancers, thoſe that corre- 
ſpond with Wicked Spirits, and apply to em for Aſſi- 

ſtance, be all burnt alive. e 
If a Man ſtrikes his Adverſary in a Court of Juſtice, 
the Cauſe ſhall be given againſt him. SLED 

If a Sow eats up her Pigs, ler her be ſton d to death, | 
and none of her Fleſh eaten. Spelman Concil. Vol. 1. 
Hector Boethius Lib. 10.' See Engl. Morery, Vol. 1. 

* KENULPHUS, was King of the Weſt Saxons 
about the middle of the VIIIth Century. This Prince 
being mention d under Canulphis in the It Volume of 
this Work, I ſhall only take notice of a Grant of Pri- 
vileges made by him to the Monaftery of Abbingdon : 
This Charter being cited to prove the Power rhe Prin- 
ces of that Age had in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, I ſhall 
tranſcribe ſo much of it as relates to this purpoſe. 

Kenulphus Rex, &c. per Literas ſuas Patentes, Conſilio 
& conſenſu Epiſcoporum & Senatorum Gents ſub, Lar- 
gitus fuit Monaſterio de Abbingdon in Commitatu Barke. 
ac cuidam Richino tunc Abbati Monaſterii, &c. Quan- 
dam Rury ſur portionem , i. e. quindecim Manſias in 
loco a Ruricols tunc nuncubatur Culnam, cum omnibus 
Ditilitatibus ad eandem pertinentibus, tam in magni 
uam in modics Rebus in æternam Hareditatem , & 
quod predictus Richinus, &c. ab omni Epiſcopal Jure 
in Sempiternum eſſet quietus ut Inhabitatores ejus nul- 
 lius Epiſcopi aut ſuorum Officialium Fugo inde depri- 
mantur; Sed in cunts rerum eventibus, & diſcuſſioni- 
bus cauſarum, Abbats Monaſterii predicti Decreto ſub- 

Jiciantur, Ita quod, &c. i, e. Kenulphus King, &c. 
with the Advice and Conſent of the Biſhops and other 
great Men, has by hs Letters Patents, granted for ever 
to the Monaſtery of Abbingdon in the County of Berks, 
and unto one Richine then Abbot of the Monaſtery, &c. 
4 certain portion of his Land, that is to ſay, Fifteen 
Mannors in a place calld Culnam by the Inhabitants,, 
with all the Emoluments and Profits thereunto belonging, 
both with reference to little and great Matters ; and 
that the aforeſaid Rechine, &c. frat be for ever diſ- 
charg'd from all Epiſcopal Juriſdiction; and that the In- 
habitants and Religious of this Place ſhould not be un- 
der the Authority of any Biſhop or hu Officials; but up- 
on all Occaſions, and in all Diſputes and Controverſies, 
zhey ſhall be govern'd by the Orders of the Abbot of the 
Monaſtery above-mention'd, &c. 

From this Charter, Sir Edward Cook infers, Thar 
King Kenulphus had Ecclefiaſtical Authority annex d 
ro his Regal Character, as appears, by granting an 
Exemption to this Abbot from Epiſcopal Authority, 

which Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction , ſays Sir Edward, 
was always veſted in the Crown of England: To 
this, tis anſwer'd, That Kenulphus had probably a 
| Licence from the Pope, to grant the Abbot this Exem- 
ption. That the Pope was acknowledgd in England 
at that time for Weſtern Patriarch at leaſt, is beyond 
dilpure ; and farther, that the Kings of England took 
2 Privilege from the Pope to exempt their Chapels 
from the Juriſdiction of the Ordinary, is likewiſe cer- 
tain; I ſhall give an Inſtance in the Reign of King 
Henry the IIId, Anno 1245; Henricus Dei Gratia Rex 
Anglie, &c. Univerſis Chriſti Fidelibus ad quos pre- 
Jens Scriptum ' pervenerit, Salutem : Noverit Univerſi- 
tas veſtra quod Nuntii noſtri ques nuper negotiis noſtris 
& Regni noſtri ad Generale Concitium apud Lugdunum 
Celebratum deſtinavimus , inter plura Privilegia nbi 

© Regno noſtro a Domino Papa Innecentio conceſſa, u- 
num noby de Immunitatibus, exemptionibus & liberta- 
_ tibus Capellarum neſtrarum detulerunt 3 i. e. Henry, 


| from all Epi 


_ * 


1 


| by the Grace of God King of England, Sc. To all. Chese 


Stians to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting; 
Theſe are to certifie all of you, That our Ambaſſadors 
lately ſent by us to the General Council of Lyons for the 
negotiating the Affairs of our Kingdom, have, gmong [+ 
other Privileges granted to us and our Kingdom, by our 
Holy Father, Pope Innocent, brought us one congerning 
the Immunities, Exemptions and Liberties of our Cha- 
pels. Then follows Pope Innocent's Bull, by vertue of 
which, the King's Chapels are declar'd immediately 
ſubject to rhe Pope, 46 chat no Ordinary or any Per- 
ſon. delegated by him, ſhould under the Penalty of 
Excommunication, exerciſe any Authority or Juriſ- 
diction in the Places above-menrion'd. 
2dly, Suppoling Kenulphus did exempt the Abbot 
iſcopal Juriſdiction, by vertue of his Regal 
Authority; tis anſwer'd, That 4 fatto ad jus non valet 
Conſequentia ; the doing of a thing is not a ſufficient 
Warrant that it ought to be done, *Tis not impoſſible 
bur that Princes may ſometimes over-ſtrain the Regale, 
encroach upon the Charter of rhe Church, and reach 
into ſome part of. that Authority that our Saviour ſer- 
tled upon the Apoſtles and their Succeſſors the Biſhops. 
* Tear-Book Term Trin. 1ſt Henry VII. Fol. 25. Stam- 
ford Lib. 3. Fol. 111, 'Coke's Reports, Part 5, Fol. 9. 
Annales Monaſt. Burton. Catholick Divines Anſwer to 
the Rings Attorney, &c. Caſe of the Regale, &c. | 
KERCHER ( Athanaſius: ) See Oedipus /Egypti- 


ACUS, 


KEY, or Cay (Thomas) was born in Lincolnſhire, 
and of the Family of Key of Moodſome in York-ſhire. 


He was bred at Oxford, and elected Fellow of All- 
Souls in 1525, and was eſteem' d a great Maſter of 


the Latin and Greek Languages, a conſiderable Ora- 


ror and Poer, and an eminent Antiquary. He was 
unanimouſly choſen Regiſtrary of the Univerſity in 
1534, upon the account of having a graceful Delive- 
ry and a fine Pen; for, in his time, twas the Regi- 
ſtrary's Buſineſs (as tis now the Orator's) to make 
Speeches, and write Letters ro Perſons of great Qua- 


lity. In-1559, he was made Prebendary of Stratton 


in the Church of Sarum, and in 1561, elected Maſter 
of Univerſity College, ro which he was afterwards a 
confiderable Benefactor. He died in 1572. His 
Works are; Aſſertio Antiquitatis Oxonienſis Accade- 
mis, preſented by him in Manuſcript to Queen E!:- 
zabeth, when ſhe was entertain d by the Univerſity in 
1566; a Copy of this Manuſcript coming into the 
Hands of Dr, Caius of Cambridge, he wrote an An- 


{wer to it, De Antiquitate Cantabrigienſis Accademi.c, - 


and publiſh'd both of em without acquainting the 


Author; upon which Mr. Key wrote a Reply ſoon. 


after his Aſſertio was printed: The Reply is entitul'd, 
Examen Judicii Catabrigenſis cujuſdam, qui ſe Londi- 
nenſem dicit, nuper de Origine Utriuſque Atcademi.e 
lati: This Reply was never printed, but there are 
ſtill ſome Copies of it remaining in private Libraries. 
This Author tranſlated Eraſmus's his Paraphraſe on 
St. Mark into Engliſh at the Inſtance of Queen Ca- 
tharine Parr. He likewiſe tranſlated Ariſtotle's Book 


dies, &c. * Leland in Iluſtr. & Eruditorum in Angl. 
virorum Encomin. John Parkhurſt in Epigram Fuve- 
nil London 1573. Athen. Oxon. 

KEYNSHAM, a Market Town in Keynſham 


Hundred in Somierſetſhire, between Bath and Briſtol. 


"Tis ninery Miles diſtant from London. 
KHOVAREZMIODUN : So the Arabian Hiſtori- 


ans call rhe Sulrans of a very Potent Dinafty, which 


ſerring up, in the Reign of the Selgzucides, continu d 
138 Years, that is, from the 491 ro the 628th Year 
of the Hegira. There are nine Sultans of this Family. 


The Country they Reign'd in is calld Khovarezem, 


ſituated partly on this fide the G:hon or Oxus towards 
Khorazan ; and partly on the farther fide of the River, 
near Mavaralnahar, * D Herbe lot. | 
KIDDERMINSTER : See Nederminſter. | 
KIDWELLY, a Market Town in K7dwely Hun- 
dred in Carmarthenſhire, an hundred and fiffy ſeven 
Miles from Londen. | „ 


| KILDA (S. one of the remoteſt of all the We. 
| tern Iſlands belonging ro Scaand; tis about two 


Miles in Length, and one in Breadth. The Caſtles 


are much the ſame as in the other Iſlands, only of a 
f 


2 leſkor 


De Mirabilibus Mundi into Latin, Euripides s Trage- 
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leſſer fize. Solan Geeſe are very numerdus here. There | dix ro his Commentariis de Praſulibus - , and one 

is likewi(e- plenty of Cod and Ling of a large ſize, John Gee, in a Book call'd, The foo Wc” he Hare 
| The Inhabitants are about two hundrend; They are bave confured this miſrepreſentation, ak 7 3 * 
of the Reformed Religion, Hoſpitable to Stranger s, Biſhop died a Member of the Chur h of England, 


| Biſhop King wrote, Leftures pon Jonas, and ſeveral 
Sermons Preach'd at the Univerſity, at Court, and 
upon Publick Occafions. * Athen. Oxon,  _ 
* KING (Henn,) Eldeſt Son of Joh» Lord Biſhop 
of London, (mention d in the precedent Artic) was 
born at Fornal in Buckinghamſhire, in the latter end 
of the XVIth Century. He was EleQed from eff 
minſter to Chriſts Church in Oxford, where he rook Or- 
ders, and Commenc d Dr. in Divinity. After hav- 
four Miles from London. JOE IO ing gone through ſeveral conſiderable Preferments in 
KILIA-NOVA, a ſtrong Town in Raſſarabia, ſitu- the Church, He was Promoted to the See of Chiche. 
ate on the Northren Branch of the Danube, near its /ter in 1641. This Biſhop was a Perſon of conſidera- 
Mouth upon the Black Sea. _ | l ble parts and Learning, a Celebrated Preacher, and 
KING at Arms, This Office has been already very remarkable ſor his Hoſpitality and Charity. He 
mention d in the firſt Volume under the Article He- died at Chicheſter in 1669. And upon his Monument 
rald; But the Solemnity of their Creation being not tis ſaid amongſt other things, That he was Antiqua, 
Inſerted, I ſhall briefly give it the Reader. In Ancient eaq; Regia Saxonum apud Bamnonios in Agro Devoni- 
times, and no further off, than the Reign of Edward enſi Proſapia Oriundus ; That he was Natalium Splex- 
VIth. the Kings at Arms were Created by the King; dore Illuſtris, Pietate, Do&trina, et Virtuti bus Tai, 
but now this Ceremony is. perform d by the Earl Mar- Sc. His Works are a Sermon Preach d at Pauls Croſs, 
ſhal, having a Commiſſion for this purpoſe Sign d | November 2.5. 1621, upon Occaſion of that Falſe and 
by the King, which Authority he is likewiſe furniſh'd ' ſcandalous Report, (lately Printed) touching the 3 
with ar the making of any Herald or Purſuivant. Teac, of Dr. John King, late Biſhop. of London; 
At the Creation of Garter, there are theſe things fol- | To which is added, the Examination of Tho. Pre- 


and charitable to the phe Natives. They Swear by 
a Crucifix of Braſs which lies upon the Altar, bur pay 
no other Religious regard ro it. They are very Reg, 
lar in their Lives, and ſeldom or never guilty of In- 
juſtice , or Immortality. St. Rilda affords the beſt. 
Haws of any of the Weſtern Iſlands. * Mr. Martin's 
Diſeript icns of the Weſtern Iſlands, &c, | 
KILHAM, a Marker Town in Dicketing hundred, 
in the Eaſt Riding of Torkſhire, a hundred and fifty 


lowing, Provided, (viz.) A Book and a Sword to be 
Sworn upon; A Gilt Crown, A Collar of S.S. A 
Bowl of Wine; the'Bow!l being the new Garters Fee, 
and a Coat of Arm's of Velvet, Richly Imbroyder d. 
The Form of the Coronation, practis d in Edward 

the VIth's time, and which ſtill continues, is thus; 
| (excepting thar now the Earl Marſhal Repreſents the 
King.) Firſt, Garter kneeling down before the King, 
His Majeſties Sword lying on a Book, Garter laid 


ſton raken before the Archbiſhop of Canterbury at Lam- 
beth, Dec. 2oth 1621. Concerning his being the Author 
of Biſhop Kings Apoſtaſy. The Biſhop has likewiſe 
ſeveral other Sermons Preach'd ar Court, and upon 
other publick Occaſions, To which we may ſubjoin 
His Expoſition upon the Lords Prayer, Deliver'd in ſe- 
veral Sermons on St. Matthew 6. 9. Sc, The Pſalms 
of David turn'd into Metre to be ſung after the old Tunes 


us'd in Churches ; Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes, Letters, 

&c. Athen. Oxon, &c. EY : 
KINGTON, a Market Town in Huntington Hun- 

dred in Herefordſhire, a hundred, and fourteen Miles 


his Hand upon the Book and Sword, while Claren- 
zieux read the Oath. Upon which Garter kiſt the 
Book and Sword; Then Clarenzieux read the Letters 


Parents of his Office; at rhe cloſe of which, the 
King rook the Bowl of Wine, and pouting it on his 
Head, Nam'd him Gar ter: After this, his Majeſty 
put on him, his Coat of Arms, the Collar of S.S. 
abour his Neck, and the Crown upon his Head, and 
ſo the Ceremony was finiſſi d. The two Provincial Kings 
at Arm's, Clarenzieux and Norry are Created in the 
{ame Manner, though their Oath is ſomewhar diffe- 
rent. A Herald ar Arm's paſſes much through the 
ſame Form, only he has no Crown; his Collar of 
SS. is Silver, and his Coat of Arm's, only Sattin Em- 
broyder'd with Gold. The Diſtinction between him 
and a Pouiſui vant is, that of the Coat of Arms of the 
latter is Damask Imbroider d, to which we may 
adds, that the Oarhs of the Provincial Kings, Heralds 
and Pourſuivants are different. é Mevers Funeral 
Monument, | 8 , 
KING (John) Son of Philip King, of Mornal in 
Buckingham-ſhire, by Elizabeth his Wife, Daughter of 
Edmund Conqueſt of Houghton Conqueſt in Bedford- 
ſhire, was born in the XVIth Century; Admitted 


Student of Chriſt's Church, took the Degree of Doctor 


in Divinity, was prefert'd to the Deanry of Chriſt 
Church Anne. 1611, and Nominated to the Biſho- 
prick of London, by King James iſt. who us d to call 
him, the King of Preachers. He had the character of 
a great Divine, and a fine Speaker, and was a Per- 
ton of exemplary Piety. He died in 1621, being 62 
years of Age, and was buried in St. Paul's, London; 
A Copy of his Epitaph may be ſeen in Sir Milliam 
Dugdales Hiſtory of that Cathedral. Soon after this 
Biſhops Death, ſome Roman Catholicks endeavoured 
to make the World believe, he died in their Com- 
munion: To this purpoſe one Gregory Fiſher, alias 


Musket, Publiſh'd a Book Entitul'd, The Biſhop of. 


London his Legacy : or certain Moti ves of Doctor King Barcelona, having, in the Year 1149, Recover d the 


late Biſhop of London, for his changing Religion. and 
dying fo 3. Catholick, and Roman 5s 4 Con- 
cluſion to his Brethren the Biſhops of England, Printed 
permiſſu Superiorum in 1621. But to prove this Book 
all Falſehood and Forgery, Mr. Henry. King the Bi- 
ſhops Son, Preach'd a Sermon ſoon after at Pauls Croſs, 
ro ſatisfie the Publick how his Fathers Memory had 
been injur'd. Biſhop Goodwin likewile in his Appen- 


from London, | | 

KIRCHMAN (John) a confiderable Author, was 
born at Lubeck in 1575. He ſtudied at Francfort up- 
the Order, Jena and Strasburg. Afterwards he Tra- 
vell'd into France and Italy, Upon his return into 
Germany, in 1602, he was ſo much eſteem d at Refteck, 
that they made him their Profeſſor in Poetry. His 
Book De Funeribus Romanorum Publiſn'd in 1694, 
gain d him the Reputation of a very Learn'd Perſon. 
His other Tracts are, Funeral Orations, De Ir cohi- 
benda, Diſputatio. De Annulis Liber Singularis, &c. 
* Baie Diction. Hiſtor, 

KIRKHAM, a Market Town in Amounderneſs 
Hundred, in the North weſt Parts of Lancaſhire, one 
hundred and fixry rwo Miles from London. 5 
_ KIRKOSWATD, a Market Town in Lethward 
WWenpentake in Cumberland, two hundred and ten Miles 
from London. 

KLOPPENBURG, a Town in the Biſhoprick of 
Munſter , Situate at the Head of the li = River 
Soeſte, near the Borders of the County of Old- 
enburg, ſixty five Miles North from Munſter, Tis a, 
ſtrong Place, but was taken by the Swedes in 1635, 
pug ſoon after recover d by the Biſhop, to whom it now 

ongs. Wee 

KNIGHTS, Mr. Aſhmole, in his Hiſtory of che Or- 
der of the Garter, having given an Account of all the 
Religious, and Military Orders of Knighthood, takes 
notice, that this Honour, has been ſometimes Granted 
to Women, He Inſtances in the Women of Tortaſa in 
' Arragon , and Cites Fo Micheli Marquez, who 
calls em Cavalleros or Knights Equivalent to the 
words Equztifſe, and Militiſſæ, formerly apply d as 

a Lady's Diſtinction, To proceed a little in this Hi- 
ar Don Raymond laſt Earl of 


, ſtory, we may obſerve th 


Ciry of Torteſa from the Moors, they, on the 31 of 
December following Inveſted the Place, The Burghers 
at laſt, being hard preſs'd, ſent to the Earl for Aſſi- 
ſtance, but he being nor in a Condition to raiſe the 
Seige, they began ro think of a Surrender, The 
Women being Inform d of their Deſign, put on Men's 
Cloaths, and making a Sally with great bravery, 


forc d the Moors to riſe before the Town. The 


Town 
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Town bein preſerv'd to the Earl, by the ſurprizing 


8 


be berween the Jeſuirs and ſecular Clergy in England, 


Courage of the Yomen, he granted ſeveral Privileges, | we are to obferve then; chat Richard Smith Biſnop of 


and Immunities to perpetuate the Memory of ſo ex- 
traordinaty an Exploit. To this purpoſe, he Inſtitut- 


Chalcedon,' having. Anno 1626. Receiv' the Aurho- 
rity of an Ordinary over the Roman-Catholicks in 


ed a kind of Military Order, into which thoſe braye | England, Travell'd thither; ſoon after upon his Arrr- 


Heroines were only Admitted : And ro make the Ac- 


val, he expected the ſeſuits, and other Regulars ſhould 


knowledgment the more conſiderable, the Honour was ſubmit to his Juriſdiction, but met with fo much dif- 


ſerrled upon their Deſcendents, The Badge of their 
Diſtinction, was ſomewhat like a Friers Capouch, 
ſharp at the top after the Form of a Torch, and of a 
Crimſon Colour; this was to be worn upon their 
 Head-Cloarhs, The Earl! likewife made a Law, 
That at all Publick Meetings, and Entertainments, 
the Women ſhould have the Precedence of rhe Men; 
that they ſhould be — from all Taxes, and 
rhar all the Wardrobe, and Jewels left by their Hus- 
bands at their Deceaſe, ſhould be their own. Thus, 
thefe Women, having acquir'd this Honourable Di- 
ſtinction by their Perſonal Bravery, livd up to the 
Port, and prerention's of the Military Knights of rhoſe 
Da 58. . * * | * Es. of 
And here, it may not be amiſs to throw in a word 
or two of another Ornamental Diſtinction made pe- 
culiar to this Sex? Tis that of the Cordon, which 


ſome will have to be an Order, or, at leaſt, fomewhart 


Ars The Inftiturion of it is Aſſigned ro Ann 


Nouveau Theatre du Monde Tom. 2. Aſhmole's Inſtitu- 


tion, &c. Of the moſt Noble Order of the Garter, See 
KNIGHTON (Henry) an Engliſhman, liv d in the 
Reign of King Richard IId. and was Cannon of Lei- 
ceſter, He wrote a Chronicle, Entitul'd de 'Eventibus | 
Angliæ. 1 with King Edgar, and reaches to 
the Death of King Rzcbard IId. This Hiſtorian owns 
that he has, as it were, verbatim, tranſcrib d the ſe- 
'benth Book of Ranulphis de Higden's Polychronicon. 
* Scldtn in vitis Becem Scriptoram, mm. 
EKNIG TON, 4 Market Town in Knighton hun- 
dred in Radnorſhire, upon the Borders of Shropſhire. 
Lis famous for a great Dike thrown up, under it, by 
Offa, King of Mercia, as a Boundary between his 
Saxons, and the Nelch. It reaches from the Mouth 
of che Dee, ro that of the Me, to rhe Extent of about 
Ninety Miles. Fchanpes Sarisburienfis obſerves in 
his Polycraticon, That Harold made 4 Law, that what- 
ever Welſtman ſhould be found Arm d on this ſide Offa's 
Dike ſhould life his right Hand. Knighton is a hun- 
dred and fourreen Miles diſtant from Londen, * Camb- 
den, Britan. ae 2, s ee 
KNOTSFORD, a Market Town in Buchloe hun- 


dred, in Cheſhire, a hundred and thirty three Miles | rain d by Carbolicks. This Book was written againſt 


from London, 

KNOTT (Edward) was born in Northumberland, 
and turn d Jeſuit in 1606. He was Lecturer at the 
Engliſh College at Rome a conſiderable time: after- 
wards he was made ſub-provincial of the Engliſh, be- 
ing at laſt prefer dito the Provincialſhip of chat Nati- 
on, and ſent thither to Execute his Office, He aſſi- 
ſted as Provincial, at the General meeting of their Or- 
der, held at Rome in 1646, and was choſen Definztor 
there. He died ar London in 1656. Alegambe has In- 
ſerred, amongſt the Works of this Jeſuit, one Re- 
lating to the Hierarchy, with which the Biſhops of that 
Communion were not ar all pleas d. For which rea- 
ſon probably, Sotuel! has ſtruck it out of his Lift, He 
wrote, ſays Alegambe, a very Learned Book, Pub- 
liſh'd under the Name of Nicholas Smith, Entituled 
Modeſta et Brevis Diſcuſſio Aliquarum Aſſertionum D. 
Doftoris Kelliſoni, quas in ſuo de Eccleſiaſtica Hierar- 
chia Tractatu, probare conatur ; this Book was Printed 
at Antwerp in 1631. And here it may not be amiſs 
to give che Reader a little Light into the Controver- 


ficulry in this buſineſs, thar he was oblig d ro de- 
part the Country, and return into France. Theſe Re- 
ligious, it ſeems found this Prelate handfomely Pre- 
ſented by his parry, to put him into a condition to fup- 
port his Character, and that the Stream which fhould 
have run to the Nligious was dry d up; upon this diſ- 
appointment, they are ſaid to have Formed: fuch a 
Parry. againft him, that he was forc'd to quit the 
Kingdom; this Retreat of his was follow'd by a der- 
rible Paper War: The firſt that Enter d the Liſts was 
Doctor Kellifon Profeſſor ar Doway, who wrote in 
fence of the Biſhops Authority, Koz, the Provincial 
of the ſeſuits gave him an anſwer under the Name 
of Nicholas Smith. Soon after, there was another Peice 
Printed upon this Subject, rhe Author went under the 
Name of Daniel à Feſu, but John LLoid was his right 
name. This Man was a Jeſuit and Profeſſor ar St. O- 
mers, Now the Books of theſe two Jeſuirs were firſt 
cenſur d by the Archbiſhop of Paris, and afrerward 


by the Sorbonne, and general Aſſembly of the French 


Clergy; this check was ſo far from ſtopping the Je- 
ſuits Mouths that they Reprinted their Books in La- 
tine, and Publiſh'd a Remonſtrance againſt the Bi- 
ſhop of Chalcedon. The ſecular Clergy of England 


gainſt the Jeſuits in 1631. "Thete Religious reply'd 
upon them again in a Book Publiſh'd under the Name 
of Hermannus Loematius, which they ſoon after re- 


ing, appear d againſt em, and was ſeconded by two 
Doctor's of the Sorbon, Hallier and le Maiſtre, this 


pion by the French Clergy, who Publiſh'd his Book 
with a great Character of the Author at the Head 
ont. The ſecular Clergy of England like wiſe wrote 
him a Letter of Thanks ſign d by Fohn Colliton Dean 
of the Chapter, and Edmond Dutton Secretary; in 
which they make a Tragical Complaint of the diſ- 


Neceittty, and Juriſdiction of che opal Order, 
as appears by the Cenſures of the French hop, and 
by Aureliuss Book, who takes notice there, norwirh- 
ſtanding the Biſhop'of Chalcedon had 'occafion'd the 
Diſpute with tlie Engiiſp (Roman-Catholick) Clergy, 
yer the Jeſuits had puſhr the Argument too far, that is, 
debating rhe Queſtion whether rhe Epiſcopal Order, 
was Eſſential ro the Being of a Church? Whe- 
ther Confirmation could not be given without a Bi- 


fect than the Monaftick * And whether the Regu- 
lars were under the Epiſcopal Juriſdiction? Knorrs 
other Works are, Mercy and Truth, or Charity Main- 


Doctor Potter, who had charg'd the Church of Rome 
with want of Charity, by maintaining 'rwas impoſ- 
ſible for People to be ſav d if our of their Commu- 
nion. Knott likewiſe wrote two Tracts againſt Chi- 
lingwortb. Dr. Stillingflect, Treatiſe whether a Pro- 
reftant that goes over to the Church of Rome can be ſav d. 
Petri Aurelii Opera Tom, 1. pag. 62, Bayle Diction, 
Hiſtor. | 

KC z Uhl. a Town in Oczakow in Tartary, ſituated 
| on the Black Sea, thirty Miles Sourth-weft from Oe- 

aknow, 

A KOLDING, a City of North-Futland in Denmark, 
firuate on a River that falls into a Bay of the Balrick, 
Sea, over againſt the Iſland Funen, near thirty Miles 
Eaſt from Rzpen, and ſeventy North from Sl/eſwick, 
Tis a Town of good Trade and Strength, being forti- 
fy'd-by a ſtrong Citadel, call'd Arnsburg. This City 
was built in 1268 by King Eric Glipping, who in- 
compaſſed ir with a good Wall and Ditches, ro ſerve 


time reach d no farther. King Chriſtian the IIId. kept 
22 2 his 


undertook his Defence, and Publiſn d three Tracts a- 
enforc d with another Entituld Edmundus Urſulanus. 


But Petrus Aurelius a man of Reputation for Learn- 


Aurelius was look d upon as an extraordinary Cham- : 


orders amongſt thoſe of their Communion; and the 

occaſion it had given to rhe Reviving of 'Herehie, 

The controverke turn d principally Ton the Dignity, 
. C 8 


ſnop? Whether the Epiſcopal Order was more per- 


as a Frontier to the Daniſh Dominions, which, at thar 
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his Court here. A great part of the Trade of this 
Town conſiſts in ſelling Cartel, brought hither every 
Year, by the Drovers, from all parts of rhe Country. 
 KOLO, a Timber-built Town in Great Poland, 
near the River Wart, and about eight Miles from Na- 
liſch. “ Connors Hiſtory of Poland. 
KOM, a City in Perfia, in the Road between Eri- 


van and I/pahan, It lies in the eighty third degree of | 


Longitude, and thirty fifth of Latitude, and is abont 
ten Miles in — but both the Walls and Houſes 
are, in a great meaſure, decay d: In ſhort, neither are 
the Squares beautiful, nor the * and Shops rich, 
the Moſques being the moſt remar 

one of em, near the Town, is the Tomb of Sidi-Fati- 


bigneſs, cover d with a rich Pall of Silk, and Gold 
Flowers, and enclos d with Silver Baluſtres with a 
great many Silver and Gold Lamps hanging about it: 
The Cupola and Arches of the Moſque are ornament- 
ed with Arabic Fancies drawn in Gold and Azure: 
In this Moſque chere is likewiſe the Tomb of Scia-Sofs 
ſtanding upon an Aſcent like an Alcove, and cover d 
with Cloth of Gold : The Walls likewiſe are richly 
Painted with Gold and Blue. The Country about Kom 
is a very rich Soyl, and furniſhes the Town plentifully 
with Corn, and all forts of Fruit. There is a Mint here; 
and the Town is likewiſe famous for Turky-Leather. 
* Gemelli Careri's Voyage round the World, | 
KONIG (George Mathis) in Latin, Conigius, was 
Greek and Poetry Profeſſor, and Library-keeper in 
the Univerſiry of Altorf. He publiſh'd a Book in 
1678, which Monſieur Bayle acknowledges, has been 
very ſerviceable to him; tis entirul'd Bibliotheca ve- 
, $us £ Nova: The Author's Deſign is, to give an ac- 


ble Buildings.: In 


techiſm of Heidelbourg had great Miſtakes, in't. He 
wrote likewiſe againſt Predeſtination and Original 
Sin ; bur upon his Death-Bed, he was ſomewhar of a 
different Sentiment. He died in 1590. His Works 
were publiſh'd in 1630 in three Volumes Folio. * Vee. 
tins  Politia Eccleſiaſtica , Tem. 2. Bayle Didlion. 
KORNMANN (Henry) a German Lawyer, liv'd - 
in the beginning of the XVIIch Century. He has 
writ, ſome Books upon uncommon Subjects, which 
have paſs d through ſeveral Editions; as, Templum 
Nature Hiſtoricum, ſtu de Natura & Miraculy quatuor 
Elementorum. De Miraculy Vivorum ſeu de Natura 
proprietatibus,, &c. Hominum vivorum. De Miraculi 
Mortuorum, &c. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. | 
KORTHOLT ( Chriſtian) Doctor of Divinity 
and Profeſſor of the ſame Faculty at Riel, was born in 
1633, at Bourg in the Iſle of Femeren. He was a 
Perſon of great Piety and Learning. In 1680, the 
Duke of Holſtein made him Profeſſor of Eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquity, and Vice-Chancellor, during Life, of the 
Univerſity of Kiel. He died in March, 1694, leaving 
behind him the Character of a Perſon of great Indu- 
ſtry, Abilities and Conduct. He was a very Volumi- 
nous Author, and wrote both in High-Dutch and La- 
tin. I ſhall mention ſome of his Latin Tracts : Tra- 
Hatus de Origine & Progreſſ Phileſophie Barbaricæ. 
Tractatus de Perſecutionibus gg of ror vete⸗ 
rumque Martyrum cruciatibus; the beſt Edition of this 
Book is that printed in Quarto at Niel in 169. 
Tractatus de Religione Ethnica Muhammidana, & Ju- 
daica, Oratio de Scholarum & Accademiarum Ortu && 
Progreſſu, preſertim in Germania, inter Solemnia in 
Augurationis Accademie Kilonienſis, Habits, Tratcta- 


*equnt of Authors, Ancient and Modern, as to their 
Age, 8 ritings, Character, Sc. Konig 
died + 1698, being $2 Years ot Age. Bayle Dicti- 
on. Hiſtor. - 

KOORNHERT (Theodore) born at Amſterdam, 
and Secretary to the Town of Harlem in the XVIth 
Century, was very Singular and Heterodox in his Re- 
ligion. He would have had thoſe of the Reformati- 
on, ſtaid till they could . their Commiſſion 
by Miracles as 5 & Apoſtles did, and then they would 
probably have been in a Condition to have perſuaded 
all Chriſtendom to have been united under one Com- 


munion; in which, according to his Plan, there | 


ſhould be nothing read or preach'd to the People, but 
the bare Texts of Scripture, without any manner of 
Ronen : Notwithſtanding he was no Roman- Ca- 
tholick, he wrote with a great deal of freedom againſt 
Calvin and Beza, inſomuch that he was look d upon 
as a diſturber of their Religion, which made the Ma- 
giſtrates of Delft expel him the Town, and rhe States 
of Holland publiſh'd ſeveral Orders, which Koornhert 
2 ſo rigorous, that he complain d, they reviv d 
the Inquiſition. In his * nothing was more 
Tenor of the Goſpel, chan 
to perſecute thoſe who were not of the Religion of the 


State: Upon this Subject, he wrote both againſt Be- 


tus de Origine & Natura Chriſtianiſim ex mente Gen- 
tilium, De Tribus Impeſtori bus * e Edvarde 
Herbert, Thome Hobbs, & Bendifto Spingſæ oppoſi- 
tus, &c. * Bayle Diction, Hiſtor. Journal de Leigſic, 
Mos de Septembre 1698, pag. 420, 
KOSCIAN, a Town in Poland about ſeven Miles 
from Poſnan, Tis fituate in a Moraſs, and fortify'd 
with a double Wall and a good Ditch, - * Connors Hi- 
ſtory of Poland. | l na fE 
KREKYTH, or Rrickieth, a Market and Sca-Port 
Town in Efionid Hundred in Carnarvanſhire.; an hun- 
dred and ſeventy one Miles from London, 
KREMBS, a City in Auſtria, ftanding on the 
North-fide of the Danube, near a ſmall River of the 
ſame Name, about oy Miles North-eaſt from Vien- 
na, Tis a handſome built Town enclos'd with a 
Wall, and has a good Trade, eſpecially at their two 
Annual Fairs, which laſt fourteen Days. 
KYLE, a Bailywick in Scotland, bounded on the 
Eaſt with Clidſdale, and on the South with Niddiſ- 
dale, "Tis a plentiful Country, and well Inhabited. 
Bede Auctarium calls it Cm Cyel and Coil, and 
tells us, That Eadbert King of the Northumbers added 
this with other Territories to his Kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland. Beſides the River Air, there are two 


a and Lipſins, He declar'd publickly, that the Ca- 


other Rivulets in this Diſtrict, with a great many Vil- 
ages upon em. Cambden Briton. © | 


LasRADOR, 


LAC 


R 


ABRADOR ; a large Country near the| | 


Mouth of the River S. Lawrence in Canada. 


Tis inhabited by the Erkimaux, who are 


ſuch a wild batrbarous People, that no Me- 
chods have hitherto been able to reclaim em from 
their Savageneſs. The Danes were the firſt Diſcove- 
rers of this Country, which'is well furniſn d with Ha- 
vens and Bays, frequented in Summer by the Sens 
Barks to trade with the Savages for the Skins 8 

Calves. The Commerce is carry d on in the follow- 
ing manner; As ſoon as the Quebeck Barks come to 
an Anchor, theſe Savages make toward em in their 
little Canows, made of the Skins of Sea-Calves th 
the form of a Weaver's Shuttle, with a Hole in the 
middle of ir reſembling that of a Purſe, in which they 
plant themſelves in a fitting So : As ſoon as they 
are near the Bark, they hold up their Skms-upon rhe 
end of the Oar, and at the ſame time make a demand 
of ſo many Knives, Pqwder , Ball, Fuſees , Axes, 
Kertles, A In fine, every one ſhews whar he has, 


and mentions what he expects in exchange: And ſo 


when the Bargain is concluded they deliver and re- 


ceive their Goods upon the Head of a Stick. This 


Clan of the Erkimanx are able to muſter thirty thou- 


ſand Men, bur they are ſuch cowardly Fellows, that | 


| five hundred Cliſtinos from Hudſon's-Bay us d to de- 
feat five or ſix thouſand of em. They are poſſeſs d 


of a very large Country, extending from the Iſles of | 


Mingan to Hudſon's-Streight: * La Hontan, Vol. 1. 
LACEDEMON: A Chronological Sucteſſion of 
the Kings of Lacedemon. | 


Ibe Firſt Dinaſty. 

Leler- About An, Mund. 2570 
Myles . | 
Eurotas 
Lacedemon 
Amyclas 
Argalus 
Cynbreas 

Ebalus 
Tyndarus 
Caſtor and Pollax 

 Menelaus | 
Oreftes ; _— 
T:ſamenes expell'd | A. M. 2878 

NE TO 2951 
The Second Dinaſty. e 
Of the Emyſthenides or Agides, 
Anno Mundi jr 8 | Years 
2952 Euryſthenes Reign d 46 
2998 Agi : 2 
2999 Echeſtratus ” 35 
3934 Labotas 37 
3071 Doryſſus | | + 29 
3100 Ageſilaus 44 
3144 Atchelaus 60 
3204 Telecles 4.0 
3244 Alcaments 39 
3283 Polydorus _ 39 
Eurycrates Iit; 
Anaxander, | 
Eurycrates IId. 8 
15 
Anaxandri des 
Cleomenes Iſt. 7 
Leonidas Iſt, 1 
la the Year of Rene 2 
274 Pliſtarchus | 1 
275 Pliſtoanax | 68 
2344 Pauſanias 14 
357 Ageſipolis Iſt. 14 


71 Cleombrotus Iſt. 
383 Apeſipols IId. 
384 Cleomenes IId. 
444 Areus Iſt. 

489 Acrotates 
Areus IId. 


Tavernier Travels, 


335 Ageſipolis III - ,, 
548 Machanida an Uſurper. N 
e eee eee e 


The Line of the Proclides or Eurypontides. 


Procles 
Sorts x 


Eury | 

— 

Eunomus' | 

Charilau, under the Protectorſhip of L 7 

Nicander | | ann 
us 

Zenxidamus 

Anaxidamus 

Agaſiclet TT 

Ariſto: + + 3 | \ 72 

Demaratus, in the Year of Rome 259 

Leotychides, in the Year of Rome 275 


! » 77 * * — PP. 


o 


Agis Iſt. killd Olympiad XCIV. 
and of Rome 8 25 
Ageſilaus, died CIVth Olympiad, of eme 39% 


. r 
Agi: IIId. d in Priſon. 
3 . 
Epieliaa. 10. N d 1 


Nicholas Cragius, &c. See Engl. Morery, Vol. T. N 
LACK, or Biſbop.-Lacliʒ a well- built, and fortify d 


| City in the Dutchy of Carniolz. It ſtands upon a 


ſmall River, ten Miles South from Crainburg, and 
twenty Eaſt from Laubach. It belongs to the ſhop: 


ror Henry the IIId. This Town was plunder'd and 
burnt in 1451, but being rebuilt was better fortify d. 


* A Syſtem of Geography, &cc. "FR, 
1] LAGUNA, a Town in the Iſland Teneriff: Tis 


preey large and well built, and makes an agreeable 
roſpect. The Houſes have. generally ſtrong Walls 
built with Stone, and cover'd with Pan-tile. There 
are ſeveral conſiderable and beautiful Piles of Build- 
ing, among which we may reckon two Pariſh Chutchs 
es, two Nunneries, an Hoſpital, four Convents; and 
ſome Chapels, beſides Gentlemens Houſes. : The 


* 


latge Parrade with. good. Buildings abour ir. There 


Oranges, Limes, and other Fruits. Dampier's Voy- 
age to New Holland, Vol. III. 94 


* 


? 


out ar the hindet parts. In roaſting on t chey did not turn 


Fewiſh Cuſtams, fre ee „ and rhe Son 
of a Samaritan; Tavernier likewiſe inform 


Lamb or a Sheep fupen any great . Feſtival; * Mai- 
mon.. Lib. de Pa ch; cap. 8. ſect. 10. Juſtin. Martyr. 


Dial. cum, Tryphon. f ey Hierog. pars 1. cap. 50, 


| on, 


Archidamus Iſt. - Year of Rome 285 | 


Archidamus.kill d in ical inthe Yearof Rome 416 
is IId. flain CXIIth Olympiad, of Reme 424 


* Mewrſius de Regno Laconico, & Miſcellanea Laconica. 


of Freyſing , being granted to that See by the Etnpe- 


Streets, tho not regular, are broad and tolerably hand- 
ſome ; and neat the middle of the Town thete's 4 


are likewiſe 2 great mamy Gardens planted round with 


LAMB (Paſchal) a remarkable Type of the Meſ- 
Gah ; I ſhall only obſerve here, how the manner of 
Roaſting this Lamb repreſented the Crucifixion of our 
| avigar; for as Maimonides obſerves, they us d ro run 
the 5 2 the Mouth of the Lamb, making it come- 


ir upon an Iron Spit as we do, but putting a Wooden 
Spit in the Mouth, and running it —— 
Body, hung it 2 the Fire, which reſeinbled 
the Poſture of dur Saviour upon the: Croſs; whick 
Obſervation of Maimonides is conſitm d by the Teſti- 
mony of Fuſtin, Martyr, who was not only a, Petſon 
of great Sanctity; but likewiſe very well skill'd in che 


| 5 $ us, that 
9 the. Modern Tartars have the fame way of Roaſting a 


1. But here we muſt not 
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omit, that Fuſtin Martyr in the place above - mention d | 


obſerves, Thar beſides che Spit re- mention d, they 
had another little one, which went croſs the Breaſt of 
the Lamb, and kept the two Fore-feet ſtraight and 
ſtanding out, which made the Reſemiblance between 
the Type and Antitype more ſenſible and perfect. 
LAMBECIUS (Peter) one of the greareſt Scholars 
of the Age, was born at Hambourg in 1638. He was 
Educated moſtly in Foreign Countries at che Expence 
of the Learned Lucas Hafernius his Uncle. Lembeci- 
5 made fo conſiderable a Progreſs in his Studies, that, 
at 19 Years of Age he publiſhd a Tract which was 


very much valued. He ſtay'd almoſt a:Year at To. 


loufe with the Archbiſhop Charles de Montchal, and 
two Years at Rome in the Family of Cardinal Barbe- 
rini, He was made Hiſtory Profeſſor at Hambourg 
in 1652, and Maſter of the College in that Town in 
1660. Notwithſtanding this Preferment he was very 
uneaſie in his own Country; for the Students of the 
College prov'd ungovernable, and beſides that, ſome 
of his Enemies charg d him with Hererodoxy and A- 
theiſm, and cenſur d his Works and Conduct with a 
great deal of Rigour and ill Humour ; But then his 


Marriage in 1662 ſeem'd to finiſh' his Misforrunes, | 


which made him rake the Queen of Sweden's Advice 
and retire. Thus leaving his Wife and his Country, 
he travell'd ro Vienna, where, after having the honour 
of kiſſing his Imperial Majeſty's Hand, he went to 
Rome, and there declar d himſelf a Roman-Catholick. 
He is ſaid to have abjurd the Lutheran Religion a 
great while before, but did not think it proper to 
make it publick. In 1662, he return d to Vienna, 
where he was kindly receiv d by the Emperor, who 
made him his chief Library-keeper, Hiſtoriographer, 
and one of his Council: This Employment he held 
till his Death, and gain d a great Reputation by the 
Works publiſn d by him. He died in April 1680. 
His Works are, Lugubratzonum Gellianarum Prodro- 
mus, printed at Paris 1627, Origines Hamburgenſes, 
ſive Liber Rerum Hamburgenſium primus ab VU. C. & 
A. C. 808. Ad. A. 1225. Adjefta eſt tum duplex vita 
Anſgarii a Remberto & Gualdone Scripta , ac notis 


Lambecit illuſtrata, tum Diplomatum Libri hujus Hi-| 


ſtoriam Illuſtrantium Enneas. Lambecius deſign'd to 
continue this Hiftory to his own Time, but proceed- 
ed no ' farther. rhan a Second Book, entitul'd, Liber 
ſecumdus Rerum Hamburgenfium ab A. C 1225, ad 
A. 1292. una cum Diplomatum vetuſtorum lucem ei 
afferentium, Mantiſſa , Chronologia , & auftario Li- 
bri 1. Ab. 4.808. Ad A. 1072. Animadverſiones ad 
Codini Origines Conſtantinaqpolitana, & ad Anonymi ex- 
ceryta & ad Leonis Imper. Oracula. | 
- Lambecius wrote a very voluminous 
na, concerning the Manuſcriprs of the Emperor's Li- 
brary. I ſhall give the Reader Mr. Baillet's Judg- 
ment, by which he may have a general Idea of 
che Perfofmance : © Norwithftanding, . ſays Monſieur 
< Baillet, the Catalogue of the Emperor's Manuſcripts 
at Vienna is enlarg'd to eight Volumes in Folio, tis 
* however by no means compleat, the Death of the 
Author having prevemed the finiſhing ſo curious 
and conſiderable an Undertaking : In this great 
„Work, Lambecius explain d the Manuſcripts of this 
Library in a Critical and Hiſtorical Manner, de- 
* ſigning to enrich che Scheme with all the Learning he 


Hand curious things in this large and noble Com- 


* mentary ; however, the Author might have thrown 
_ © his-Obſervarions into a much leſs Compaſs, if he 
had not had a greater regard to the Magniticence ' 
and Grandeur of bis Prince, than to the Leiſure 


_ © and Pocket of his Readers. Molerus Iſagoge ad 
Hiſtori am Cherſoneſi Cimbricæ par. 3. Baillet Fudg- 
—_ de Scavans. Tom. 2. pag. 250, Bayle Diction. 
Hiſtor. | ISO Yo 093) ADNAN 
- _. LAMBERT, a Monk, and afterwards Abbor of 
St. Auſtin's in Canterluuy, was elected Archbiſhop of 
chat See in 764. In this Archbiſhop's time, Offa King 
of the Mercians attempted to deprive the Sec of Canter- 
bury of a great part of its Merropolitical Juriſdiction : 
To this purpoſe, he ſent Ambaſſadours to Pope Adrian 


Work at Vien- | 


| 
* was Maſter of, in which he has diſtinguiſh'd himſelf 
* beyond all Undertakers of this kind; for it mutt be 
” allow'd, that there are a great many uncommon 


ſo that the Province of Centerbuzy had but four Suffta. 
gans left under it (vi. London, H/incheſter, Rocheſter, 
and Sherburn, Some ſay Lambert conſented to this 
Diminution of kis See, but others affirm, that he 


Antiguitat. Brit an. Ecclæſ. 
LAMEGO, 2 
tugal in the Province 


333 


hirty ſix from Porto to the North eaſt, 
and almoſt an N and ſeventy from Ligbon. *Tis 
a Biſhop's See under the Archbiſhop of Braga. Lon- 
gitude 9. 22, Latitude 41. 14. HERA 
LAND, a Town in Grea Poland upon the Wart, 
and * four Miles from Gneſna. * Conner's Hiſt of 
Poland. 85 | 8 
LANDCUT, a City in the Palatinate of Red Ruſſa 
in Poland, famous for ſeveral Churches founded by 
Staniſlaus Lubomirski Palatine of Cracow. Ir has like. 
wiſe a Caſtle well fortify d againſt the Tartars., 
- LANELLY, an hundred fifty two Miles from Lon- 
don. See Vol. N. 1 Nadel 2 

* LANFRANC, to what has been ſaid of this 
Archbiſhop in the firſt Volume of this Work, I ſhall 
ſubjoin a ſhort Account of a Council Held under him, 
Anno Dem. 1075, where, amongſt other things, twas 
Order d agreeably to the Canons. of the Councils of 
Laodicea and Sardica, by which, Biſhops See's are Pro- 
hibited to be ſertled in ſmall Towns, In purſuance to 
theſe Canons by the Authority of the Synod, toge- 
ther with the Royal Aſſent, that the three following 
Biſhops ſhould remove their Reſidence from ſmaller 
'Towns to Cities, viz. Herman, from Sherbory to Sa- 
lisbury, Stigand of Selſey, to Chicheſter, and Peter de 
Lichfelde to Cheſter, ; ae an? 
And, to check the froward Indiſcretion of ſome 
Perſons, twas unanimouſly Decreed that none except 
Biſhops and Abbors, ſhould be permitted ro ſpeak in 
rhe Synod, without the leave of their Metropolitan. 
Twas hkewiſe Ordain'd according to the Councils of 
Illiberis, and the Eleventh of Toledo, that no Biſhop, 
Abbot, nor any of the Clergy, ſhould fir in Judgment 
upon any Perſon that was in danger of loſing Life or 
Limb, or endeavour to procure the paſſing any ſuch 
Sentence by his Intereſt or Authority. 
There was likewiſe a Council held under Archbi- 
ſhop Lanfranc, in the Year above-mention'd, about de- 
termining the Caſe of thoſe Matrons, and ſingle Women 
that had withdrawn into Monaſteries in the War 
time, to preſerve their Honour; but whether this Sy- 
nod was the ſame with the former, and held in the 
ſame place, is not Declard in the Collection of our 
Councils, The Caſe was this as tis reported by Ead- 
mer ; When the great William, ſays he, made a Con- 
«* queſt of this Kingdom, many of his Followers be- 
ing over elated with their Victory, concluding, they 
“ might now live at Diſcretion, and that every thing 
* ought to ſtoop to their Pleaſure, not only ſeiz d the 
* Eftates of the Vanquiſh'd, bur outrag d the Women, 
© where they could come at em. To prevent ſuffe- 
ring by this Licenriouſneſs, ſeveral of that Sex fled 
© to Nunneries, and took the Veil upon em for a 
Protection: The Fury and Diſorder of the War bc- 
„ing afterwards Sant and things brought to a tol- 
jerable Settlement and Regulation, rhe Queſtion 
« was put to Lanfranc, what he thought concerning 
* thoſe Women that had made uſe of ſuch a Refuge 
* to ſecure their Virtue, and whether he thought em 
oblig' d ro continue their Retirement or not? Which 
* Caſe was thus reſolv'd in a general Synod ; that 
e thoſe who had taken ſo much cafe to guard againſt 
« Diſhonour ſhould be treated with the greater Re- 
* ſpect, and left enrirely to their liberty ro marry, or 
* continue in the Nunneries, as they thought fit. 

In the Year 1076, there was a Council held at 

Wincheſter under this Archbiſhop, where, amongſt o- 


ro requeſt him to give Eadulfus Biſhop of Litchfield 


ther things, 'twas ordain'd, That no Prebendary _— 
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be matry d. — thoſe gry we livd in 21 
and Country in cale they were marry. 

thould not be ey to part with their Wives; how- 
cver, thoſe that Were ſingle ſhould be oblig d to con- 
tinue ſo. And for the future, rhe Biſhops ſhould rake 
care not to Ordain any Perſons, Prieſts, or Deacons 
:ill they had firſt promis d nor ro marry. And in the 
{ame Council, there was a form of the Proſeſſion of 


Chaſtiry (as they calld it) ſettled, which thoſe that 


were ordain'd were oblig'd to make: It runs thus; 
Ego Frater N. promitto Deo, omni buſque ſanttis ejus, 
Caſtitatem Cor poris mei ſecundum Canonum Decreta 
ſecundum Ordinem mihi Imponendum ſervure, Domino 
Preſule N. preſente. * Spelman Concil. Vol. 2. 
LANGBAINE (Dr. Gerard,) born at Barton Kirk, 
in Weſtmerland in the XVIIxh. Century, was Admirt- 
ed in Queens College, Oxon. In 1644. he was cho- 
ſen Keeper of the Archives or Records of the Uni- 
verſity. The next Year, was made Provoit of his 
own College, ang rhe Year afrer Commenc'd Dr. in 
Divinity. He was an Excellent Linguiſt, a great Phi- 
loſopher and Divine, a good Common Lawyer, and a 
very conſiderable Antiquàry. He had likewiſe rhe 
Reputation of a Publick Spirit, and a Perſon of great 
Integriry. He died in 1657. His works Extant are 
theſe following. Note. in Librum Dionyſiij Longini 
de grandi Eloquent ia; ſive de ſublimi dicendi genere, 8c. 
A Brief Diſcourſe relating to the Times of King 
Edward VIth. Or the State of the Times, as they 
ſtood in the Reign of King Edward VI. By way of 
Preface to a Book, Entituled, The true Subject to the 
Rebel, or the Hurt of Sedition, &c. written by Sir. 
Fchn Cheek, The Life of Sir John Cheek, prefixt to 
the Book laſt mention d. Epiſcopal Inheritance, or an 
Anſwer to the Nine Reaſons of the Houſe of Com- 
mons againſt the Votes of Biſhops in Parliament. An 
Anſwer of the Chancellor, Maſters and Schollars of the 
Univerſity of Oxford to the Petition, Articles of Grie- 
vance, and Reaſons of the City of Oxon, preſented 
to the Committee for Regulating the Univerſity of 
Oxford, July 1649. Platonicorum aliquot qui etiam- 
num Superſunt Authorum, Græcorum imprimis, mox &. 
Latinorum Syllabus Alphaheticus, A Review of the Co- 
venant, wherein the Original means, matter and ends 
of it are Examin d. To proceed; Dr. Langbaine 
Tranſlated into Latine. The reaſons of the preſent 
Judgment of rhe Univerſity concerning the Solemn 
League and Covenant, &c. He likewiſe Tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh, 4 Review of the Council of Trent, written 
in French by 'a Learned Roman-Catholick, wherein 
may be ſeen the Diſſent of the Gallican Churches 
from ſeveral Concluſions in that Council, Sc. Athen. 
Oxon ct”, 5; Sos . 
LANGLE (John Maximilian de,) a French Pro- 
teſtam Minifter, was born at Evreux in 1590. He 
was fixt in a Cure at Roan in 1615, where he con- 
tinued two and fifty Years, and had the Character of 
a Perſon of great Piery . and Elocution. He left two 
Volumes of Sermons behind him, one of which was 
upon the $th of the Remans. He wrote likewiſe a 
Diſſertation by way of Lever. in Defence of Charles 
iff. King of England. He dyed in-1674, being eigh- 
ry four Years of Age. Samuel de Langle, his Eldeft 
Son had the Degree of Doctor of Divinity preſented 
him by the Univerſiry of Oxford, and was made Pra- 
bendary of Weſtminſter. by Kang Charles the IId. This 


his Station. The Pope being apprehenſive how much 
this Election would difpleaſe the King ; ſent him a 
mollifying Letter, throwing in here and there a ſtroak 
of his Papal Authority by way of menace. Not- 
withſtanding this Letter, rhe King Baniſh'd all the 
Monks of Canterbury, ſeiz d their Eſtates, and forbid 
Stephen Langton the Kingdom. The Pope being ad- 
vertis d of theſe Proceedings, commanded. the Biſhops 
of. London, Ely, and Worceſter to endeavour_to per- 
ſuade rhe King ro a e and, upon his Refu- 
ſal, to Interdict the whole Kingdom. Theſe Biſhops 
ventur d. to execute the Pope's Orders; and perceiving 
the King reſolv d to adhere to his former Reſolution, 
publiſh'd the Interdict and got beyond Sea. During 
the time of this Interdict, there was an Intermiiſion of 
all Divine Service, excepting the .Bap:i/m of Children, 
Auricular Confeſſion, and Adminiſtration of the Holy 
Euchariſt to ſuch as are at the point f Death. The 


Pope, not being able to carry his Point chis way, pro- 


ceeded to excommunicate the King: And not long af- 
ter was ſo hardy as to declare him Depoſed, and that 
he had forfeited all his Regal Authority, putting the 
Execution of his Sentence into the Hands o the French 
King ; who being glad of the Opportunity, and rea- 
dy to invade the Engliſp Dominions in Fance; King 
John thought it adviſeable to give the Pope Satisfacti- 


on, being the more enclin'd to theſe hard Conditions 
by perceiving his own Subjects ready ro deſert him. 


Thus the Monks were recall'd and reſtor d to their 
Eſtates, and Archbiſhop Langton permitted to come to 
his See; and to gain a farther Intereſt with the Pope, 
in order to reduce the Rebellious Barons, King John 
ſtoop'd ſo far as to reſign his Crown to Pandulphus 
the e Legate, and to hold it of the See of Rome, 
5 ondition of paying a thouſand Marks yearly. 
his Expedient, having made King John eaſie at 


1 


Home, he began to ſtrain. his Prerogative and preſs 


ſomewhar upon the Liberties of the Subject ; upon 
this, the Barons broke our into a Rebellion, rhe Arch- 
biſhop going into the Revolt with the reft, The Pope 
ſupporting rhe, King's Intereſt, excommunicated the 
Rebellious Barons both Spiritual and Temporal, uy 


the Death of King Fobn, upon which, the Engliſh re- 
turn d to their Duty to the Crown. Affairs being ſer- 
rled, the Archbiſhop conven d a Synod, wherein ſeve- 


Conſtitutions and Sir Henry Spelman's Councils. The 
Archbiſhop died in 1228. He wrore ſeveral Learned 
Tracts, particularly King Richard's Life. He like- 
wiſe divided the Bible into ſuch Diſtinctions or Chap- 
ters as it ſtands in at preſent, * Math, Paris. Anti- 
quitat. Britan. Eccleſ. &c. | 


4 
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of Gauliſh, Latine and Tudeſque or High-Duch. When 
rhe Romans made themſelves Maſters of Gaul, their 
Language kept Pace with their Conqueſt in a great 
meaſure, the Gauls loſing the Form of their Lan- 
guage, by blending it with rhe Roman; from this 
Hotch- potch, there came our a ſort of Fargon, which 


The Franks, who March'd into the Country about 
che Vear four hundred and twenty, and expell'd the 


guage, made uſe ont themſelves, though not withour 


Monkeur de Langle has a Letter in Juſtification of | throwing in a great many High-Dutch words into 


Epiſcopacy inferred at the End of Doctor Stilling- 
= Ss. Unreqſonableneſs of Separation. Bayle Diction. 
Hiſtor, . | a 
LANGTON (Stephen) upon the Death of Hubert, 
there being a Diſpute about the Electon of his Suc- 
ceſſor, ſome of the Monks ſtanding up for Reginald or 
Reyner their Sub-Prior, and others for John Grey Bi- 


thop of Norwich, who was recommended by King John: 


The Pope practis d with the Monks fo far as to per- 
ſuade em to acquieſce in a third Perſon, nominated 
by himſelf: The Perſon his Holineſs pitch d upon was 
Stephen Langton an Engliſh-man. This Prelate was 
Educated at Paris, made Chancellor of that Univer- 
firy, and afterwards promoted to the Dignity of a 
Cardinal. Langron had a grear Repurarion for his 
Learning at the Court of France, and had his Electi- 
on been unexceptionable, was every way qualify d for 


this Gauliſh Latine. *Tis likewiſe probable that the 
Goths and Burgundians, who made an Irruption into 
Gaul before the Franks, and the Hunns and FVandalls 
that came after, brought ſome foreign words into the 


carried through all the Provinces, by the intercourte 
of Trade and Bufineſs. The French Kings of the ſirſt 
Line, endeavourd to poliſh this Language a little, 


que, or German, which was the Mother Tongue of 
the Merovean Kings, char call'd, le Roman, was ſpo- 
ken at Court. However this Project did not ſucceed, 
and all chat Chilperick, who valued himſelf upon his 
Sence, Learning, and Elocution, all, I ſay, that this 
Prince could do in the Caſe, was too weak to carry 
it againſt Cuſtom ; ſo that to ſpeak clearly, che Lan- 
guage of this. Age was purely Barbarous, and ſo it 

continued 


their calling in Lews the French King's eldeſt Son to 
invade the Realm. Theſe Diſturbances continued till 


ral Canons were paſs d, as may be ſeen in Lyndwoed's 


LANGUAGE, (che French) was at firſt a miirute 


they call Roman, to diſtinguiſh ir from the Latin. 


Romans, inſtead of putting down this barbarous Lan- 


Country where they ſettled, which were afterwards 


making uſe of it themſelves; For beſides the Tudeſ- 
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continued for ſome Centuries. Indeed this Tongue 
did not change to any purpoſe till towards the end 
of the Carolovinian, or ſecond Line, after the Em- 
pire was out of the Houſe of France, about the Year 
nine Hundred. About this time, the Roman carry d 
it clearly from the Tudęſque, and became the common 


and governing Language throughout the Whole King- 


dom. The French likewiſe in their firſt Voyages to 
the holy Land, borrow d a great many Words from 
the Greeks, which they incorporated with their own 
Tongue, and in ſome meaſure imitated the Turn and 
Genius of the Greek Language. And from hence 
probably it is , that the French Language has ſome 


reſemblance with the Greek, and not from the Co- 


the Bothnick Gulph. . 
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Caſtle, under the Walls of which the River” Bſar; 
runs, There are ſevetal great Fairs kept in this City: 
One of the little Diers is alſo comin here; Con- 
nor's Hiſtory of Poland, Vol. 1. | | 

LAPLAND tS$wed;/h+) this Country is divided in. 
to five Provinces, (viz.) 1. Torne Lap-mark, the moſt 
Northern part, in which ſtands the Town Tinguar in 
the Latitude of Sixty eight, Forty. Segwaro, about 
thirty Miles to the South of Tinguara. Peldojerfui, 
an hundred Eaft fron Tinguara. Kittilabay, on the 
Confines of Kimi-Lapmark, ſeventy Miles South from 
Peldojerfui : And Torne a Port-Town at the bottom of 


2dly, Kimi-Lapmark, on the Eaſt of Torne, and 


lonies, the Phocenſes ſettled at Marſie/les before the on the North of Cajania: In this Province are the 
Romans had any footing in Gaul. In the Reign of Towns Somby, Kimibi, Colajerfur, all within twenty 


Lewis the Younger, about the Year 1150. They be- 
gan to write in the Roman , which Language was 
much more perfect and poliſhd in the Reign of Phi- 
lip the Auguſt, The Poets of thoſe times, call d 


the forming the Stile, and improving the Language. 
Thoſe Authors who wrote afterwards in the Reign 
of Lewe IXth. and Philip the Fair, added new beau- 
ty to it. The moſt Eminent of theſe Authors was 


Foßm de Meun call d the Inventor of the French Elo- 


quence. The Book call d /e Roman, de la Roze, which 
he continued after the Death of Milliam de Lorn, is 


the firſt French Book which appear d with any great 


Miles of one another at the Foot of the Mountains that 
part this from the Norwegian and Muſcovite Lapland. 
| Soldenkyle and Kitijerfui lie more to che Southward, 
and Nimi, on the Bothnick Gulph, near Tarne. 
Trouverres and Tongleurs, contributed very much to 
from the Confines of Meſt-Bothnia to the Defrine 


3dly, Lula-Lapmark, lies on the South of Torne 


Mountains, and has theſe Towns, Torpꝗſour on the 

North part; Sirkeflucht, thirty Miles more South, and 

Fokomuka to the Weſtward. ; | | 
4thly, Pika-Lafmark, the next Southern Province, 


has Sitononia in the North, near the Dorfine Mountains, 


and Lochtari near the Confines of Bothnia. 
5thly, Uma-Lapmark, the laſt and moſt Southern 


Reputation. The Language brighten'd and Improv'd Province, adjoining ro Angermania, with Bothnia on 
very much about the middle of the Reign of Philip the Eaſt, and the Bofrine Mountains on the Weſt, has 

d' Valois, as appears from the Regiſters of the Cham- Loisby in the middle, and Semigjerſie on the Confines 
bers of Acccmpts of Pars ; in which the Stile is much of Pitha. To conclude; in the Province of Torze- 
more pure and correct chan formerly. In the Reign Lapmark there is a Mine of Iron, and in Pitha-Lap- 
of Charles the VIIth. Alaine Chartier the Kings Se- mark, one of Silver, * A Syſtem of Geography, &c. 
cretary, enrichd rhe Language with new improve- ' Heylin's Ceſinograply. See Engliſh Morery, Vol. 1, un- 
ments, which made em call him the Father of the der Lapland. | | | 
French Elocution. From this time, the Language LARGESSE, were Bounties given to the People by 
came, forward apace, and at laſt loſt its Name of the Roman Emperors and ſome other Principal Magi- 
Reman. And as the French Language borrow'd ſome ftrates : When twas given to the Troops, twas call d 
Words and Expreiſions from the Greek, in their Ex- a Donative, and Congiarium when twas diſtributed a- 
pedirions into the Levant, fo they likewiſe took ſome- mong the People; who had frequently Corn or Bread 
thing from the Italian Tongue in their Wars in Taly, given to all that would receive it. The Largeſſes gi- 
under Charles VIIIch. and his Succeſſors. Francis 1. | ven by the Conſuls and Prætors, when they exhibited 
having reſtor'd the Belles Lettres, ſeveral Learned Per- Publick Shews, were extremely Expenſive, eſpecially 
ſons went upon a new Project to Poliſh the French | in the Reign of Valerian and the following Emperors ; 


Language. Amyot, Foachim du Bellay, and Renſard 


had the greateſt ſhare in this Alteration ; But Deſ- 
ports, Perron, Malherbe, and Coeffeteau enrich'd the 
Language further, and gave it a more beautiful turn, 
Then came Balzac, who cut the Periods better, and 
gave em a more agreeable Cadence. And laſtly 
Vaugelas endeavour d to reform the Stile to a greater 
degree of purity ; ſo that now this Language ſeems 
to be carry'd to it's utmoſt perfection, care bein 
taken to remove what was contrary to corrective 
and perſpicuity, and to give it a handſome turn in all 
its Expreflion, avoiding all Gum and Bombaſt, which 
Nerveze and des Eſcuteaux had formerly made faſhi- 
onable ar Court. Bouhours Entretiens d' Ariſt et 
de Eugene. See Bochart concerning the Original of the 
French Language in his Remarks upon Anthony Goſſe- 
lin's Book EntituF'd, Hiſtorie des Anciens Gaulois, 
LANGUS (John) a Sileſian, was ſo unſupported 
in his Circumſtances that he was forc'd ro beg in his 
Youth ; but by rhe ſtrength of his Parts and Induſtry, 
he conquer d the Difficulties of his Fortune, was made 
Privy Counſellor to Ferdinand the Iſt, and had ſeve- 
ral Embaſſies under him, in which he acquitted him- 
ſelf with great Reputation. He wrote very much like 
a Man of Letters, and was ſo good a Grecian, that he 
could ſpeak that Language in common Converſation. 
At the Emperors Order, he tranſlated Nzcephorus's 


Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and wrote Notes upon't; there 


being but one Copy, at that time, of this Book, in 
Europe: He likewiſe publiſh'd ſome Poems. He died 
at Suidnitx in 1567, being 64 Years old. * Melchior 
Adam vit. Juriſc. Hoffman, &c. 

FT ANIMDOVERY , an hundred thirty fix Miles 
from Lenden. See Pol. 5. | 

FANSCHET, a Ciry of Great Poland, in the Pa- 
lacinar& of ics own Name. Tis the Capital Town, 
un] ie incompafsd witira Wall with a goed Ditch. 
ted in a/ Morals, fornivd with a ſtrong 
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for now, theſe great Miniſters of Juſtice ſeem'd to vie, 
which ſhould be moſt extravagant at the entring up- 
on their Office. This Profuſeneſs made the Writers 
of the Hiſtoria Auguſta complain, That the Conſulſhip 
now was not beſtow'd upon the Man, but upon the 
Money; for, as Vopiſcus in Aurelian and Carinus takes 
notice, they ſpent great Eſtates in furniſhing out Spe- 
Facles, and diſtributing Largeſſes. Theſe Diverſions 
being oftentimes as Scandalous as they were Expen- 
five: To give an Inſtance of their Prodigality, m- 
machus, tho a Perſon: of but indifferent Quality, is 
ſaid to have ſpent an hundred and three ſcore and four 
thouſand Crowns of Gold at his Son's Prætorſnip; and 
ſome others, at that time of day, ſpent twice as much, 
among whom Maximus was one, as Olympiadorus in 
Photius informs us, and therefore twas the Cuſtom to 
furniſh Perſons of moderate Fortune, when they were 
elected ro theſe great Offices, out of the Publick Stock. 
Theſe Expences were afterwards Regulated and Re- 
trench d by the Emperor Conſtantine, and reduc'd to 
the S of Frugality, as the Reader may ſee Leg. 
5. & 25. Cod. Theod. de Pretorib. & Quæſtor. Thele 
Largeſſes us d formerly to be diſtributed in Gold and 
Silver, but Conſtantine's Law takes notice only of Sil- 
ver and Copper, which probably was done that the 
Bounty might reach the greater Number; for, being 
now confin d to a moderate Summ, but few People 
would have been the better for't if the Diſtribution 
had been made in Gold. * Lex prima Cod. Theod. de 
Ludo. Expenſis. Fuſtinian Novell. 105. Salmaſins ad 
Spartian in Hadr. & Lamprid. in Heliogab. Lich. 
man. | | | 

 LARROQUE (Matthew de) one of the moſt Emi- 
nent French Proteſtant Miniſters, was born at Leirac, 
a little Town in Guienne near Agean, in the Year 1619. 
Being remarkabile tor his Progreſs in Humanity, Phi. 
loſophy ard Divinity, he had a Cure eve him: 4 


Preaching ſomst ima at Charaton, che intel £7 -4 
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liniſter in a Church at Vierd in Bretagne, and ſhew'd 


her Eſteem of him in ſeveral conſiderable Inſtances. y. | 
The Prince and Princeſs of Tarentum and the Dutcheſs LAUDER, or Lander: See 
of Weimar had likewiſe a great regard for him. He | 
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r e wo odio —— 
T/jmouills had a great Value for him, got hitn choſen | of a Barony ; bur was ſold” ro the Duke of Carinthia 


in 1246, and fell ro the Houſe of Auſtria with that 


1 
' LAVELIA, a pony large Town, ſtanding on a 


continu'd in this Cure 27 Years, and was'indefariga- | River on the-North-fide of the Bay of Panigns. Ir's 
bly induſirious in the Study of Antiquity. The Works | firuated about fix or ſeven Leagues from rhe American 


which he publiſn d, which we ſhall mention after- | Sourh Sea. Dampier, Vol. 1. 


wards ,. raisd his Reputation extremely. _Monſfieur| LAVENHAM, a Market Town ih Balerg Hun- 


Daille, Father and Son, kept an intimate Correl; 
dence with him. In 1669, the Church of Charenton 
reſolv d to invite him chither, but ſome falſe Brothers, 
being envious at his Reputation, made it their Buſi- 


neſs to prepoſſeſs the Court againit him, inſomuch chat 
the King forbad the Charentonians to chuſe him, not- 


pon- dred in Suffolk, fifty two Miles from London. 


 LAUNDY (Jon de) ſtudy d Philoſophy and Di- 
vinity at Paris, where he was very famous for an 
able Diſputant. He took the Liberty to attack ſeve- 
ral falſe Traditions, and was one of the ſtöuteſt Com- 
batants for the Privileges of the Gallican Church. He 


wirwſtanding the Deputy General (le Marquis de Ru- carry d his Criticiſms as far as the Breviary, and would 


vigny) offer d to be ſecurity for his Good- behaviour: 


have ſtruck ſeveral Saints out of the Rubrick, if the 


Being diſappointed here, he was invited to the Profeſ-| Church would have been directed by his Arguments. 
ſors Chair at Saumur, and likewiſe to be a Miniſter | Guy Patin gives this Account of him in one of his 


there. He accepted the Pulpit but refus'd the Profeſſor- Letters: 
ſhip, imagining this Employment would check his | to his Friend, that I have 
Progreſs in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory : When he was pre- | © a young Man of Lyons .;.. . 


his is to give ou an Account, ſays he 
lent you a little Parcel by 


TOY Here, amongſt other 


3 paring for his Journey to Saumur, he underſtood that things, you'll find a Book of Mounſieur de Launoy in 


the Intendant of the Province would refuſe him Paſ- 
ſage. There was Complaint made againſt this un- | © Man as St. Renatus, 
reaſonable Reſtraint, in which the Complainants ſuc- 


© 


« which he pretends to prove, that there was no ſuch 
ning, there never was any, 
« Biſhop of Angers of that Name. This Author has 


ceeded; however he did not think it prudential to | © likewiſe written againſt the Tradition concerning 
undertake the Cure in defiance of rhe. Intendant. He | St. Dennys the Areopagite, aſſerting, that this Saint 
ſay d therefore at Vitrè for ſome time, and afterwards | © never travell'd into France. He has likewiſe printed 
was preſented to a Church at Roan, where he died“ againſt rhe Scapulary of the Carmelites; and againſt 
in 1684, being 65 Years of Age, leaving behind him | © St. Magdalen, and pretends, chat this Saint never 
the Character of a good Paſtor, a great Scholar, and | * ſaw Provence. Some People here ſend him to the 


a Perſon of unexceprionable Converſation. His Works 


„Pit of Hell, and caution their Friends to have a care 


are; An Anſwer to a Book written by the Society of | © of him; for, they ſay, there's never a Year goes 
Port=Royal, entirul'd, L'Office du S. Sacrament ou Tra- | © gyer his Head, in which he does not throw one 
dition de FEgliſe touchant FEuchariſte , recueillie des | Saint or other out of Paradiſe ; but hitherto he has 
Saints Peres & autres Autcurs Eccleſiaſtiques, Hiſtozre | © receiv d no Anſwer. 'Twas v difficult for rhis 


de / Euchariſte. Iwo Latin Diſſertations, De Photino 


Learned Divine to write ſo many Volumes as he did 


& Liberio, printed at Geneva in 1670, to which he af- | againſt the Doctrine of the Pope's Flatterers, and a- 
terwards added a Third in Confutation of Monſieur | gainſt the ſuperſtitious Practices, and prerended Exem- 
David, who had written againſt his Firſt. Afterwards | prions of the Monks, without making himſelf a great 
he wrote in defence of his Friend Mr. Daze, againſt | many Enemies. In writing againſt theſe Exemprions, 


two Learn d Engliſhmen ; the Book is entitul d, Ober- 


he went to the bottom of the matter, and laid down 


wationes in Ignatianas Pearſonii vindicias necnon in Be- this conſiderable Truth for a ping) That the Pope 


veregii Annotationet, He had almoſt finiſh'd his Re- 


had no Power to break through, or diſpence with the Ca- 


ply to Doctor Beverege's Anſwer, when he was re- nons of the Councils, He wrote ſeveral Letters upon 
queſted by ſome of his Friends to drop the Diſpure, | this Subject, which were ſufficiently mortifying ro the 
ro which he willingly comply d. He likewile wrote Court of Reme, for which reaſon they were probably 
a Book, in which he endeavour'd to prove the Con- Reprinted at Cambridge in 1689. Upon this Argu- 
formity of Diſcipline in the French Proteſtant Churches | ment, Launocy attacks Bellarmine , and drives him 
with that of the Ancients. He alſo wrote a Tract | quite out of the Field. LZauney, by the freedom he 
concerning Communion in both kinds againſt Montieur | took in publiſhing his Thoughts, brought a great ma- 
de Meaux : To theſe, we may add a Tract concern- | ny Enemies upon his Top, eſpecially, in the latter part 
ing the Church: and another relating to the Regalc. | of his Time, inſomuch that they forbid him having 
I fhall conclude with his poſthumous Work, entitul d, any Meetings of Learned Men at his Chamber, which 
Matthei Larroquani Adverſariorum Sacrorum Libri] he us d to have once a Week. They likewiſe gave 
tes, Opus Poſthumum. Acceſſit Diatriba de Legione | ſome trouble to his Printer. This happen d in 1675, 


fulmina Trice, in qua expeduntur veterum Teſtimonia, 


when .he printed his Book of Simony, where among 


quibus hactenus hæc Hiſtoria vera babita eſt, Autore Da- other things, he falls upon the Pope's Annates, and | 


niele Larroquano, M. filio. * Daniel Larroquanus in 


vite ſumma Matthei Larroquani, Bayle Diction. Hi- 
or, | 
LASK, a City of Great Poland in the Palatinate of 


confures the Jeſuit Axorius, who, in the latter end of 
the XVIth Century, had wrote a Book to clear them 
from che Imputation of Simony : The Copies. of this 
Book of Launoy's were ſeiz d at the Preſs, and forbid- 


Siradia. Fohannes Laſcus, formerly Archbiſhop of | den to be ſold; but afterwards the Prohibition was 
Gneſna, founded 3 Collegiate Church here, and {er-| taken off for fifty Livres. Launoy went on writing, 
tled a noble Revenue to maintain ir. * Connor Hi-| norwithſtanding all theſe Diſcouragements, and died, 


ſtory of Poland, 


as it were with a Pen in his Hand, in 1678, being 


 LAUBACH, Labacum, or Laliana; the Capital of | upwards. of 77 Years of Age. He has been a very 

Carniola, It ſtands on the Banks of a ſmall River of | ſerviceable Author to the Publick ; the Common- 

the fame Name, which falls into the Save ten Miles | wealth of Learning being very much oblig'd ro him, 

below it, and lies thirty fix Miles Weſt of C:/ley; for- | if it was only for his Book De Authoritate Neganti: 

ty eight Sourh-eaſt of Clagenfurt; fifty eight North- 2 in which he has given a great deal of Light, 
a 


caſt of Aguileia, and an hundred and thirty four 


laid down very good Rules ro diſtinguiſh Truth 


South-weſt of Vienna. Tis a well-built City and ve- | from Fable and Impoſture in Hiſtory. Father Niche- 
ry Populous. Tis likewiſe a Biſhop's See, and has a | l a Dominican, and Monſieur .Thiers were two Ad- 
large Caſtle for its defence, but has the diſadvantagi- | verſaries that appear d vigorouſly againſt him. In- 
ous Situation of being commanded by a Hill: How- 2 Order of the Dominicans fell upon him 


ever, it endur'd a Siege in 1440, and held our agginſt | for bei hard 
Albert of Auſtria, the Emperor's Brother, and Count | Thomas Aquinas ; for, not wi 


g ſomewhat hard upon the Reputation of 
Allanding he intermix d 


Ulric, til his Imperial Majeſty came to its Relief. | his Cenſure with a great deal of Temper and Reſpect, 


* 4 Syſtem of Geography, &C. 


yet his Arguments charg d home, prov'd the An- 


LAUBEN or Lawben, a Town in Styria, upon the | gelical Doctor defective either in point of Learning 
Mur, twenty five Miles North-eaſt from Judenburg. Lo Judgment, or elſe in Sincerity and good Faith, in 


Tis a pleaſant, handſome- built City, and the Capital 


ſeveral of his Citations againſt the Unorthodox. Fa- 
| Aaa | Ger 
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with him; being receiv'd with this Advantage, he took 


— 


W 


Morery, Vol. 1ſt. Rs | MS 
LAURENTIO (Nicholas) commonly call'd Cola di 
Rienzo, liv'd in the XIVth Century, and was a great 
Inſtance of the Viciſſitudes and unexpected Turns in 
Humane Life. His Father kept a Hedge-Tavern in 
Rome, and his Mother was a Tate His Indu- 
ſtry and Inclination for Study in his Youth, together 
with the Strength of his Parts, made him a very con- 
ſiderable Man. He was a very good Speaker, and 
had the moſt beautiful Paſſages of Tully, Julius Ceſar, 
Livy, Valerius Maximus, and Seneca by Heart. He 
had a great fancy for old Monumental Inſcriptions, 
and explain d em very handſomly. He gat a Publick 
Notary's place, which, at that time of Day, was a 
Gertleman's Buſineſs. He was fent by the Magiſtracy 
of Rome to Pope Clement the VIth, who then fat at 
Avignon; and here he harangu'd it ſo handſomly, that 
his Holineſs. and that Court were very much taken 


du 9, Auvril 1668. Bayle Di cion. Hiftor, 4 See Engliſh 


the freedom to declaim 8 againſt the great Lords 
of Rome who far hard upon the Liberties of the Burg- 
hers. Cardinal Fohn Colonna deſign'd to be reveng'd 
upon Laurentio for his Satyr, but confidering the 
Marrer better, he forbore doing him any further ill 
Offices wich the Pope. Laurent io play d his Elocution 


with mote Hear and Freedom againſt theſe Petite Ty- 


rants at Reme ; and made fo bold a Speech one Day in 
the Capitol, chat he had two Cuffs on the Ear for his 
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ther Baron endeavour d to juſtiße Thomas Aguina, but Iy hate Arbitrary Power becauſe tis not in their own 


figie' at Rome ds a Ane Sometime after his ab- 


vourd to make his eſcape in the Habit of a Beggar, 
and was almoſt out of danger, when a certain ordina- 
ry Fellow happen d to challenge him; upon this ano- 
ther drew his Sword and gave him a Cut croſs the 
Bowels; then they ſtabb'd him all over, dragg d him 
through the Streets, and hung him up by the Heels. 
He contiriu'd two Days in this condition of Infamy, 
after which, the Fews burnt his Body in the Fields. 
There are ſome of his Writings ſtill extant, Petrarch 
made a very fine Italian Poem in Commendation of 
this Laurentiov. Bibliotheque Romaine de Proſper 
Mandefio Centur. 2. Num. 55. Bayle "Diflon, Hi- 
„„ n "$67". 6 
LAURENTIUS, by birth a Reman, ſucceeded Au- 
/in the Monk in the See of Canterbury, Anno 611. 
Being a Perſon Eminent both for his Learning and Pro- 
bity, St. Auſtin pitch'd upon him for his Succeſſor, be- 
ing not willing to leave the See unprovided at his 
Death, for fear his People, newly converted, might 
relapſe into Heatheniſm ; or poſſibly being apprehen- 
five, that if the See ſhould be never ſo little vacant, 
the Metropolitical Privilege might be remov d to ano- 
ther City; but let this Matter be as it will, Lauren- 


pains, when he had done. A Lord of the Houſe of 
Colonna, then Chamberlain of Rome, and Thomas Fort i- 
Fiocca Secretary of the Senate, were the Perſons that 
gave him this Rebuke: He put up the Affront, but 
went on declaiming notwithſtanding, both in the Ca- 
pitol, and ſeveral Churches, and making Emblems to 
inſinuate the Male-Adminiſtration of Juſtice: The 


Perſons concern d, took all this for Banter, eſpecially 


when i, perceiv'd his Orations mix'd with Railing 
and Pleaſantry, and that he threaten'd ſome of the 


great Men with Execution. This made em imagine 


the Extravagance of his Merhod. would render him 
uncapable of doing miſchief, bur rhey were much mi- 
ftaken ; for Laurentio taking advantage of the Abſence 
of Stephen Cilonna, who was march'd out of Rome 
with ſome Troops to bring in Proviſions, taking ad- 
vantage, I ſay, of the Abſence of this Lord, he gor the 
Populace together, made Speeches ro em, laid em 


down new - Laws, chas'd all the great Men out of 


Town, ſeizd rhe Courts of juſtice, and was pro- 
claim'd Tribune Auguſt and the Peoples Del iverer in 
1346. The Faction of thoſe that were baniſſid ha- 
ving no good underſtanding among themſelves, were 
not in a Condition to make Head againſt him. He 
manag'd Affairs therefore at Diſcretion, and ar ar the 


Helm of the new Roman Common-wealrh ; in whoſe | 


Name he wrote Letters to other States and Princes; 
particularly to the Emperor and the Pope. And to 
fortifie his Authority the better, he put ſeveral Perſons 
to death, amongſt the reſt, he had Martin de Porto 
hang'd, who was one of the little Tyrants of Rome, 
He receiv'd Emibailies from a great many Princes and 
Republicks, and was ſo hardy as to ſummon the Pope 
to come and dwell at Rene with his College of Cardi- 
nals. He was fo fortunate in his War againſt rhe No- 
biliry, that he perfectly routed and diſſ ers d that Par- 
ty; but then he behay'd himſelf much like other Mor- 
tals of his Complexion, who make Inſurrections un- 
der the ſpecious pretence of Liberty, whereas they on- 


tins fully anſwer'd Auſtin's Expectations. For no 
ſooner was he veſted with the Archiepiſcopal Power, 
but he began to work upon 4»ſtin's Plan, and to car- 
ry on his Deſign ; being very diligent and active to 
ſpread that Religion, and ſettle thoſe Ceremonies 
which Auſtiz had taught, being very frequent in his 
Exhortations, and exemplary in his Practice to ſo 
good a Purpoſe. Neither was he ſo ſolicitous only for 
the Exgliſh Church, but endeavour d to be ſerviceable 
to the old Britains, who were frighted into Males by 
the Saxons : He likewiſe endeavour'd to inſtruct the 

Scoti, or Iriſh more fully in the Chriſtian Faith; ard 
ro perſuade em to receive the ſame Religious Rites. 
For the old Britains and the Scoti, not only kept 
Eafter upon a different Day from the Rmans, but 
likewiſe differ d from the Church of Rome in feveral 
other Cuſtoms and Points of Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. 
To bring theſe Churches up to a Conformity, Laure:- 
tius diſparch'd ſome of his Biſhops with Letters to em, 
preſſing em with great Earneſtneſs and Affection, to 
rake the Church of Reme by the Hand, and to admit 
of Rites and Catholick Traditions ſo generally re- 
ceivd. He is likewiſe ſaid to have written to thc 
Britifh Clergy, giving em to underſtand, how cx- 
rremely deſirous he was to recover them from their 
wandring, and bringing em ro Chriſt's Fold, and the 
Unity of the Church: Parr of the firſt Letter is ſtill 
'extant in Bede s Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Lib. 2. chap. . 
Bur the ſecond is no where to be met with. Not- 
withſtanding Bede tells us, theſe Letters of Laurentius 
ſeem' d to promiſe a good effect, and that the Diſſent- 
ing Britains and Saxons appear'd inclinable to come 
to a right Underſtanding; notwithſtanding this pro- 
miſing Proſpect, the Event prov'd unexpectedly un- 
fortunare, and rhe Chriſtian Religion, in general, was, 
in a manner, totally eclips'd tor ſome time: For, 
upon the Death of good King Ethel bert, Chriſtianity 
almoſt expir'd wich him. This Prince was ſuc- 


ceeded by his Son Edba!d (the Sixth in Deſcent from 
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He ngeſt,) who was bur a Boy at his coming to the 
Crown, and extreamly unlike his Father. This 
Prince, after he came to be a Major and to have the 
Adminiſtration in his own Hands, began to Indulge 
his pleaſures, and by letting his Appetite gain ground 
upon him, was, at laſt, a finiſhr Libertine. . Amongſt 
other inſtances of Immorality, he was ſo Intemperate 
as to Marry his Father's Wife, which Marriage prov'd 
the Occaſion of almoſt all the conſequent miſchiefs: 
For this infamous Relation being ſo inconſiſtent with 
the Chriſtian Religion, Edbald began, ar firſt, ro grow 
weary of his Faith, and ar laſt to abominate and de- 
clare againſt it. The People, as it commonly hap- 
pens, follow d their Princes precedent, notwithſtand- 
ing all Lawrentiuss Exhortations to rhe contrary. 
This Prelate, perceiving that neither the King nor his 
Subjects were the better for his Remonſtrances, and 
that Edbald's averſion and ſeverity againſt the few re- 
maining Chriſtians dayly encreas d; reſolv d at laſt 
to quit Britain, and follow Melitus and Juſtus into 
Gaul, who had lately been expell'd by the Eaſi-Angles: 
The day before he was to ſer forward upon his Voy- 

age, he Order'd a Bed to be made him in St. Peter's 
and St. Paul's Church, where laying himſelf down, after 
having Recommended the Church roGod Almighty, with 
Prayers and Tears, he compos'd himſelf to reſt, and was 


no ſooner faſt aſleep, but he ſaw St. Peter in a Dream, 


who Reprimanded him, and ſcourged him, for be- 
ing unmindful both of St. Auſtin's Orders, and of 
his own Duty, and for being ſo puſillanimous and 
Diſpirired, as to deſert his Flock in rime of danger, 
and refign ir, up, as it were to the Wolves. This 
Dream made ſo ſtrong an impreiſion upon him that 
he immediately alter d his Reſolution of going be- 
yond Sea. Edbald the King likewiſe, upon his hear- 
ing what happened to Laurentius, was ſtrangely at- 
fected with the Relation, inſomuch that he ask d 
Laurentius's Pardon for his misbehaviour, and imme- 
diately diſ-engaging himſelf from his ſcandalous Mar- 
riage, came up to a through Reformation; and re- 
calling Mellitus and Fuſtus, made it his buſineſs to 
promote rhe Intereſt of the Chriſtian Religion, And 
here, we muſt not forger that when Laurentius could 
not diſſwade King Edbald from his Inceſtuous Mar- 
tiage , he Excommunicated him; neither would he 
Ablolve him till he parted with his Wife, though the 
Pope ply d him hard, both with entreaty and threat- 
ening to acquieſce and Abſolve him. St. Dunſtan 
Proceeded to the like Cenſure againſt Count Edwin 
for another Inceſtuous Marriage, neither did the Popes 
Interpoſition make him give over. Laurentius died 
in February Anno 619, Tis a common Opinion a- 
mong the Monks that all the Archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury were Religious, from Auſtin to Stigand, but this 
is a miſtake, 2 Laurentius, to mention no other, was 
certainly no Monk, but a ſecular Prieſt, as appears 
from the plain Teſtimony of Bede (176. I. cap. 27.) 
Interea vir Domini Auguſtinus venit Arelatem -— & Ar- 
chiepiſcopus Genti Anglorum Ordinatus eſt, Reverſusq; 
Britanniam , miſit Romam Laurentium Preſoyterum, 
& Petrum Monachum, &c, * Gulielmus Malmsburi- 
enſis lib. 1. Antiquititates Britan. Eccles, Burnet 's Hiſt, 
of Reform. pt. 1ſt. p. 102. | | 
LAWS, che manner of making Laws amongſt che 
Romans is as follows. The Magiſtrate that was to 
bring in the Bil, had it drawn up at home, and con- 
ſulted with Perſon's of Skill and Experience, to pre- 
vent his being guilty of propoſing any publick Eſta- 
bliſhment contrary to rhe Inrereit or Inclination of the 
People. He likewiſe conſulted the Learned in this 
Faculty, to ſee there was no inconſiſtencies in the 
Bill, and thar it did not Enact any thing in contradi- 
ction to a Law in Force: Though by the way, the 
Law laſt enacted Repeal d all the former, where there 
was any claſhing between em, unleſs thoſe Laws 
which they call'd Leges Sacrate, which ir ſeems, in 
that Government were unreapealable. He that brought 
in the Bill was like wiſe to rake care that it did not 
ſettle any Juriſdiction, Employment or advantage, 
either upon himſelf, his Fraternity, or Relations by 
Blood, or Marriage. He was likewiſe to take care 
that there was no forreign unreſembling matter, or that 
which we call a Rider, in the BI; ar the cloſe of 
which, 'twas always added out of Reſpect and Secu- 


* 


rity, that if any thing unreaſonable or improper was 
propos d, he deſir d it might be taken as not pro- 
pos d. And likewite, if the Bi! Repeal'd any Laws in 
Force, it was deſir d that the Perſon that brought it in 
might be indemnified. The B“ being thus drawn, 
If the Magiſtrate, concern d in it, was a Friend to the 
Conſtitution, he us d to bring it into the Senate; before 
Promulgarion, but if he was à Factious Man, and 
made it his Buſineſs to Court the Populace, twas 
then his Cuſtome to overlook the Nobility, and go 
on with his Matters. The next ſtep in the Rm] 
Legiſlation, was, to Promulge the Law, that is, to 
expoſe it to publick view, that every Body might ex- 
amine it, and fee whether 'rwas fit to paſs or not 
The time for making the Bil thus Publick was ſeven 
and twenty Days, or three Nundine, the Deſign be- 
ing that it might be read by the Burghersand Country 
People. After the third Fair-Day was over, the Ma- 
giſtrate ſummon d the People either into the Forum or 
the Campus Martius, where the Cryer, being Prom- 
pred by a Clerk of the Court, Recired the Bi, af 
ter which, in the firſt place, the Perſon that firſt mov d 
in the Matter, made a ſpeech to the People that the 
Bill might Paſs; and hes this ſpeech was over, ſe- 
veral others both private Perſons, and Magiſtrates 
Harangued, it Pro or Con, as they thought proper. 
Then the Prieſts being preſent, and letting em know 
the Indicarions of Augury, there was a great Box: 
brought, into which the Names of the Perſons vo- 
ting, were thrown, and then they caſt Lotts, and that 
Tribe or Century , which came out firſt ſecond, or 
third, and ſo on, was to vote in the firſt ſecond or 
third Place, Sc. And now if the Tribune of the Peo- 
ple had a mind ro hinder. the paſſing of the Law 

rwas his time to ſpeak. If there was no oppoſition 
made, then the Perſon that brought in the Bill, usd 
to ſay to the Aſſembly, Si vobis videtur, Diſcedite Qui- 
rates ; that is, Gentlemen, if you pleaſe, you may wit h- 
draw. The meaning was, that every one ſhou'd re- 
pair to their Tribe in which they were to votre. When 
the Pole or the Votes were going on, there were ſome 
Perſons that were a ſort of Checks, and took care that 
there was nothing but fair Play. And the Votes be- 
ing thrown into a Cheſt or Box, there were nine Hun- 
dred to Inſpect che matter, and take care of them. 
Thus, the Votes Affirmative or Negative, being all 
caſt up, and the Number of them mark'd with a writ- 
ing Stile, the Cryer Proclaim'd the Sence of that Tribe 
or Century, and ſo of the reſt, as they caine, and 
when all the People had voted, the majority carry'd 
it. When the Law was thus perfected, all the Free- 
men {wore to abide by'r, and had it cut in Braſs, 
This was the Form of rhe Legiſlation under the Re- 
publick, but when the Common-wealth Diſſolv'd in- 
ro a Monarchy, then by the Lex Regia quod Principi 
placuit Leges babuit vigorem, that is the Emperors 
Edicts, Reſcripts, or Proclamaticns , had the Force o 
Law. I. D. de. Conſtitution. Principum. However 
the Emperors Theodefius and Valentinian, had their 
Laws Publiſh'd under Stated Forms and Solemnities, 
vid. L. 8. Cod. de Legibus & Conſtitut. Principum. 

To proceed to the Athenians; every Year, at the. 


firſt meeting of the firſt Pryzaneia (or Diviſions of fif- 


ty Senators,) on the Eleventh day of the Month He- 
catombæon - the Bills were brought in for 
Legiſlation : Firſt, with Reference to the Body of the 
Senate, whiah conſiſted of five Hundred, then, with 
reſpect to the Common-wealth in general, and Laſtly, 
concerning the Magiſtracy. The Order was thus, 
Firſt, the Peoples opinion was ask d whether there 
were Laws encugh touching the Regulation of rhe Se- 
nate, and whether they approv'd of em all, and to 
rhe Queſtion was put in the two other Branches, a- 
bovemention d. If they thought the Number of the 
Laws in Being, defective, they made new ones, and 
if they diſſik d any of thoſe they had already, they got 
em repeal d, and proper Proviſions made in their 
Room. The method was thus, there was ten Men 
choſen, one our of every Tribe, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to Draw a Bll, which was read in the Houſe by 
the Clerk of the Senate or Parliament. Thele ren 
Men call'd, Nomo thete, ſpake for their Bill in the 
Hoiſe : For the Senate ar Athens were, as it were the 
Lords of the Articles, fo that unleſs ir palsd the 
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the People, or brought before the Commons. After 


or governing Diviſion of fifty, convend the People on 


on to Argue about ir at the firſt Convention. At 


; Cloyſters of the Kings Palace, for publick view; and 


Agathyrſi in his time, Probl, 19 & 28. As for Solon's 


and the- Proſecutor find a "Thouſand Drachmæ, or fo 
many times ſeven pence, half peny. * Sam, Petit. 
Com. L. L. Attic, Lib. 2. Tit. 1. Rofin Antiq. Rom. Arch- 
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the Bill had been approv'd by the Senate, rhe Prytunes 


the. eleventh Day of Hecatom beon, thar the Com- 
mons might give their Vote whether * would have 
any New Laws made or not. If they ored for the 
Affirmative, the Bills were Read by a Clerk, and at- 
rerwards hung or paſted up upon rhe Statues of the 
principal Archons, in the Ceramicum near the Senate- 
Houſe, This was done every Day till the third Con- 


vention ſummon'd by the firſt Pryzaneia, before any | 


Law was repeal'd, there were five Perſons pitch d —9 


the Prytanes ſummon d a third Convention, and then 
the Proedri put it to the Vote among the Commons, 
and the Contents of the Laws being all read by a 
Clerk, every one had the liberty to contradict, and 
Declare in the Negative. After the reaſon and ſer- 
viceableneſs of the Bill had been throughly Debated, 
rhe Commons, according as they thought fit, ſent up 
the Bills or not, to the Nomothete, who had the Au- 
thority either to Confirm or Repeal em. Therefore 
at the third meeting of the firſt Pytaneia, the Proe- 
dri us d to move for the chuſing thoſe Nomothetæ by 
drawing Lotts, who were Sworn at their being Ele- 
&ed, and Authoriz d by the Conſtitution, either to 

aſs or throw out thoſe Bills which were Engroſs d, 
by the firſt ten Nomothete, or Theſmothete, The num- 
ber of theſe latter Nomothete were a thouſand and 
one. The Laws, having paſt this laſt Body, had 
their Authority compleat, and were hung up in the 


then the Novem viri were Sworn to obſerve em. Tis 
obſerv'd by the Learned, that before the Invention 
of the Alphabet, or at leaſt, where the Government 
could not Read, they us d to ſing the Laws like Bal- 
lads, which Ariſtotle obſerves, was the Cuſtom of the 


Laws, the Original was kept in rhe Caſtle ; But 
there were Copies of em lay d up in the Senate, and 
Seſſions-Houſe, And here are we to obſerve that it was 
a dangerous thing at Athens to bring in a Bil; for 


if it was Voted project ro the Publick, he that 


brought it in, was Fin d, provided they Proſecuted 
him within a Year : But after that Term was ex- 


ir d, they might prefer an Information againſt him, 
bs then the Perſon Impeach d was Acquirred , 


the Cuſtoms of the Germans ; 


ths Advices nd auer of hi Gras en wt 
and thirty Biſhops, four and thirty Dukes, ſeventy two 
Earls, St. as appears by the Title of the Conſtitu- | 


tion. 
Las of the Angli and Mirini, or Thuringi. 


Thus, thoſe I aws are call d which the old Angi 
were Govern d by while they liv d in Ge/ many, and 
which being afterwards confirm d by Charles the Great, 
game down to. Poſterity, , , 


Laws of the Angli or Engliſh in Britain, 


Theſe Proviſions are pretty 2 derivd from 

t it is not eaſy to 
determine by what Prince they had their firſt Form. 
and were fer down in writing. Tis evident that the Juri 
or Got hs, the Angli and Saxons came out of Germa.. 
y, and that there was not much difference between 
em, either in their Language or manner of Living. 
Thoſe of Kent, and the Iſle of Nigbt are extracted 
from the Juti. The Saxons Peopl'd the Counties of 
Eſſex, Middleſex, Surrey, Suſſex, and the South-weſt 
parts as far as Cornwal. The Mercians and thoſe of 
the Eaſtern and Northern Counties of England are 
Deſcended from the Angli or Angles. The Kentiſh. 
men had formerly Laws particularly to themſelves, 
bur this County and the Neighbouring Saxons, falling 
under the Juriſdiction of the Weſt Saxont, had the 
Conſtitution of the Conquering Nation brought up- 
on em. The Angli were govern'd by their own 
Laws, that is, the Mercian, till the Danes overrun- 
ning the Kingdoms of the Eaft-Angles and Northum- 
berland, made em ſubmit to their Legiſlation, which 
indeed was not very much unlike their own, Hence 
it came to paſs, that our Anceſtors the Saxons had 
a__ threefold Diſtinction in their Laws (viz.) The 
Weſt-Saxon Law, the Mercian Law, and the Daniſh 
Law to which we may apply that of Ovid. i 


— Facies non omnibus una, 8 55 
Nec diverſa tamen qualem decet eſſe Sororum. 


The firſt Laws put in writing, as far as we can 
learn were Publjſn d by Etheibert King of Kent : This 
Prince began his Reign Anno 561, was converted to 
Chriſtianity, and Reign'd five and fifty years. But 
as for his Laws, they were but ſhort and rough hewn. 


ol, Attic. Lib. 3. cap. 1. Hoffman. To make theſe Athe. 
nian Forms of Legiſlation more intelligible , the Rea- 
der may conſult Prytaneia. See Law (Canon) and Law 
(Civil) Engliſh Morery vol. 1. 7 | 

LAWS, (of the Northern Nations,) when. the 
Goths, Saxons, Lombards, Danes, Normans, and other 
Nations Dwelling upon the Baltick Sea, and in the 
Northern Parts of Germany, when theſe Nations I 
ſay, whoſe Language and Cuſtomes were in a great 
meaſure the ſame, had carry d their Conqueſts rhro' 
Europe, they gave Laws to the Countries they over- 
run, in which there was a great deal of their own 
Cuſtomes and Terms too. From hence it is, that 
there is ſo great an Affinity both in the Form of the 
old Laws, in the Magiſtracy and Inferiour Miniſters, 
between the Engliſh, German, French, *Italians, Spa- 
niards and Sicilians; ſo that let em pretend never 
ſo much for the Antiquity of their Municipal Laws, 
tis plain, (as will appear further by and by,) that 
their Original is but Courſe, and of barbarous Extra- 
ction. For what conquering People would wholly 
ſubmit to the Laws of the Vanquiſh'd, eſpecially when 
they drive em out of their Native Country, and 
Live in it themſelves ? Here therefore ir may not be im- 
proper to point at the Chronology of theſe Political 
alterations, and touch upon the Laws and Legiſla- 
tors of the Nations abovemention d. | 
| The Laws of the Almaines or. Germans, 

Were collected from the Cuſtoms of the Country, 
and digeſted in Writing, by Theoderick, King of rhe 


Fran, who Reign d Anno 512. The Body of theſe 


Laws was afterwards Refind upon, and made more 
ſerviceable by Clothaire IId. Son of Chilperich, by 


an Laws, of which more afterwards. | 


The next Legiſlator upon the Roll of Hiſtory is Ina 
King of the 7//t-Saxcns, who came to the Crown, 
Anno 712. and 'Reign'd to 727. 1 

King Offa is the next upon the Liſt, who being 
King of the Mercians, tis probable made the Merci- 


4 


We come now to the Religious, famous and ſuc- 
ceſsful King Alured or Alfred, who being born only 
King of the Weſt-Saxons, was ny ans Monarch 
of almoſt all the whole Iſland, the Angli and Saxons 
ſubmirrting' ro him, and the Daniſh King Gutber: 
holding the Counties of the Eaft-Angles, and King- 
dom of Northumberland by Homage of him. This 
Alfred Reviewing the Laws of Erhelbert, Ina and Of- 
fa, tranſcribd 'em into his own, and oblig'd the Eng- 
liſh (ſo the Saxons and Futes were then call d) to be 
Govern'd by em, as the Ramſey Book informs us, 
(Se. 5.) This Prince likewiſe ſettled a new Magi- 
ſtracy, and divided rhe Kingdom into Counties, 
Hundreds, and Tythings. He died about the year 900. 
After this Alfred, Edward the Elder, Athelſtan, Ed- 
mund, Edgar, Ethelred, Saxon Princes; And Canutus 
the Dane, Publiſh'd their reſpective Laws, in which, the 


penalties were form d according to the Daniſh, Eng- 
liſh, or Mercian Conſtitution, as the Princes were De- 
ſcended from either of thoſe Nations, each Prince go- 
ing by the Cuſtoms of his own Country. 

When Edward the Confeſſor came to the Crown, 
he was not willing rhe Face of Publick Juſtice ſhould 
continue thus Party colour d and unreſembling, To 
prevent this inconvenience, he order d an Inſpection 
of the Engliſh, Daniſh and Mercian Laws, and ex- 
tracting from thence what was proper made a Body 

of his own, which is call'd, the Common-Law, or 
| St. Edward's-Laws, Theſe Laws as a Paraphraſt _=_ 
mein 
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em tells us, were call d, King Edward's Laws, not 
bk Key bers firſt made by him, bur becauſe he 
reviv'd 'em, afrer 7 had in ſome meaſure” lain à- 
ſleep, and grown almoſt Obſolete, 
William the Conqueror, confidering that the Normans 
were extracted from the Danes and Norwegians, or- 
derd the Laws of theſe Northern Nations, formerly 
obſerv d in England, to be reviv d, looking upon em 
to have more Senſe and Reach in em than thoſe made 
by the other Inhabitants of the Country. Upon 
which the Subjects were very much concern d, and 
Petition d to be govern d by their old Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms. The King was not to be prevaib'd on a great 
while, but, at laſt, he gave way to the Requeit, at 


'Daniſb King, not to mention what was extracted from 


was by no means reliſn d by the Engliſp; For, as Fl, 
rence of Worceſter obſerves, Maud the Empreſ*, Henry 


the City of London againſt the \Rigour. of her Father's 


Laws, deſiring thoſe of Ring Edward migbt be reviv'd:- 
But, as the Hiſtorian goes on, thi Princeſs being too 


rigid in her Temper, and refuſing to grant their Requeſt, 
there were great Commotions and Iſurrections in the 
City, inſomuch that ſhe was fore d to withdraw in haſte 
and leave all her Equipage and Furniture behind hey. 
Theſe Laws of Henry the Iſt, tho grown obſolete, there's 


the Inſtance of the Barons: And thus many of the ,- A Copy of 'em: remaining in the Exchequer. There 


Laws of King Edward were kept on foot. © *Tis true, 
the Norman Princes chat ſucceeded the Conqueror 
broke through em, and alter d em in ſome meaſure, 


are likewiſe ſome old Manuſcripts which mention the 


Name. For, as Hoveden relates the matter; In the 


bur as to the main, they ſtood the ſhock of Time, and | ſame Tear (viz. 1180) King Henry conſtirured Ralph 


are the Grounds gf the Modern Conſtitution. 
Concerning this Matter, the Author of the Dialogus 
Fiſcal lib. 1. writes thus; Subactor Angliæ Rex Mil- 
lielmus, &c. i. e. William the Conqueror deſign d to. 
govern the Subjects of England by a Body of written 
Laws, The Engliſh Laws therefore being laid before 
him, in all the three Parts of 'em; that is MER- 
CHEN-LAGE, DENEL AGE, WEST-SEXENELAGE, 
be rejected ſome A em, and to thoſe approv d by him, 
he added ſime of the Laws of Normandy, which he 
judg d moſt ſerviceable to ſecure the Quiet of the King- 


om. 5 
' LAWS of the Boii, Boiorii, or Bavarians. Theodo- 
rick Son of Clovis the It, made Laws for the Franks, 
Almaines and Boiarians, Theſe Conſtitutions were 
drawn/up at Chalons by the Adyice of Perſons Learn- 
ed in the Law, who, at rhe King's Command, drew 
up a Body of the Uſages and Cuſtoms of their Re- 
ſpective Countries, which were retrench d and alter d 
by Theodorick, to make em the more agreeable to Rea- 
ſon and the Chriſtian Religion. And as for thoſe Hea- 
theniſh Cuſtoms which had roo much Antiquity and 
Credit to beReform'd. Theſe were afterwards broken 
through, and in a great meaſure ſuppreſs d by Childe- 
bert the IId, and Clotaire che IId: But Dagobert car- 
ry'd the Reformation much farther, and gave each 
Nation Copies of the Conſtitution, confirm d by him- 
ſelf, his Nobility and Commonalty. To conclude, 
Duke Taſſilo made fome Addition to the Boiarian Laws 
in the-Year ne.. . 

LAWS Burgundian. Theſe Proviſions were drawn 
up by King Gundebald, who, in the Year 501, was 
forc'd to ſubmit to the Conditions of paying Tribute 
to Clovis King of France, That theſe Laws were 
made by Gundebald appears from the Preamble of em; 

In Dei Nomine, Anno ſecundo Rego Domini noſtri Glo- 
rioſiſimi Gundebaldi Regis, Liber Conſtitutionum de 
Preteritis & Preſentibus atque in perpetuum conſervan- 
dis Legibus, Editus ſub Die quarto Cal. April. Lugdu- 
ni. (Gregor. Turon. lib. 2. cap. 23.) This Gundebaldus 
having ſlain his Brother Godigeſilus and the Burgundi- 
ans that appeard for him, introduc d a gentler and 
more Humane Conſtitution. And here, Lindenbrogius 
obſerves, that Papianuss Liber Reſponſorum agrees 
exactly with theſe Burgundian Laws, and therefore, 
tis very probable, they were tranſcrib d from the Ro- 


man Laws. 


LAWS of the Fraucks: See Anſegiſus and Benedictus mad 


Levita, | 
LAWS Gothick, were firſt publiſn d in the Year of 
our Lord 466, and the 8th of the Emperor Leo. They 
were drawn up by the Order of King Erudicus ; thar 
Nation having before chat time no other Standard of 
Juſtice than What depended upon unwritten Cuſtoms. 
LAWS of Henry the It, King of England: We 
have obſerv'd already, that William the Conqueror was 
defirous to have brought the Daniſh and Norwegian 
Laws upon the Engliſh ; bur, ar the Requeſt of rhe 
Barons, granted em the Laws of Edward the Confeſſor 
which was likewiſe done by his Son Henry the Iſt, in 
the beginning of his Reign, when he was apprehenſive 
the People would have gone over to his Brother Robert: 
Bur afterwards. being deliver'd from this danger, he 
had a new Body of 13 drawn up, in which, chere 
were a great many things taken out of rhe Salieł and 


— 


de Glanville chief Fuſtitiary of England, who, being 4 
Perſon of great Learning and Sence, drew up à Colleti.. 
on of Engliſh Laws. Which, by the way, were moſt- 
ly the Laws of Edward the Confeſſor, alter d and cor- 
rected by Milliam the Conqueror. 
LAWS of Hoel Dha, or the Good. Here we are to 
obſerve, that the Britains, driven into Wales. by the 
Saxons, made a ſtand there, and maintain d their Li- 
berty and Ancient Cuſtoms; but in the Vear of our 
Lord 914, their Prince Hoel Dha ſummoning a great 
Council of his Subjects at a remarkable Place call d 
Twygwyn ar Taß, Repeal d all the old Laws and Cu- 
ſtonis, and put the Welſp under a new Regulation 


extant both Melſo and Latin Copies in Manuſcript. 


the Engliſh, were oblig d to ſubmit to the Laws of the 
Conquering Nation, which being partly put upon 
them by King Edward the Iſt, they were oblig d to be 
govern d wholly by em under King Henry the VIIIth: - 

LAWS of the Lombards: Theie Lombards were a 


nia into Italy by Narſes, the Emperor Fuſtinian's Ge- 
neral, who, by this Re- inforcement, routed Torilas 


King of the Gorbs, and exrerminared the Remainder 


of that Nation in Italy. The Lombards being thus ſuc- 
ceſsful, ſerrled in 1raly, and encreaſing in Numbers 
and Reputation, erected a Kingdom of their own, 
forming their Conſtitutions by the Cuſtoms of their 
Anceſtors the Saxons. And hence it is, that our old 
Laws, Cuſtoms and Terms have ſo frequent a Re- 
ſemblance with thoſe of the Lombards. Concerning 
which Nation, Paulus Diaconus , alias }Varnefridus 
(Hiſt. Longeb. lib. 4. cap. 44.) writes thus; Rotharius, 
(ſaich he) King of the Lombards, had the Laws of that 
Nation drawn up in Writing, which before were only 
lodg'd in Memory and Ancient Cuſtom, calling the Book, 
The Edict. This was done the Seventeenth Year after 
the Lombards came into Italy. This Date, according 
to Hermannus Contractus, is fix d to the Year 627. 
Some of theſe Laws were Repeal'd and Alter d in pro- 
ceſs of Time, and a great many new ones introduc d 


in this kind by Charles the Great, and Ludovicus, Em- 
7 by Lotharius, 75 n, &, The Titles of the 
aws, mentioning the Prince by whom they were 


ade. 

LAWS Scotch: I. ſhall not give an Account, ſays Sir 
Henry Spelman, what fort of Laws this Nation lib d un- 
der before their Converſion to Chriſtianity, ſome of em 


ſtle ro Oceanus give em a Rub, and even their © 

Hiſtorians take notice of it, in the Life of King Even 
the IIId. But then it muſt be ſaid, that King Ken- 
neth's Laws, who deſtroy d the Government of the 
Picts, were very commendable; and fo were thoſe of 
Macbeth, who killd King Duncan in 1046. The 


thius and ſome other Scorch Writers, but not by Skene ; 


colme the IId, who began his Reign in 1004. And 
yer tis a Queſtion whether the La 


Skene, will hold up to the Antiquity he press to; 


for there are a great many Terms which ſeem to be. 
| | long 8 


| Ripudrian Laws, and of thoſe made by. car Mr 


the Oonſtitutions of other Nations: Bur this Project 


the It Daughter, had a Remonſtrance preſented her by 


Laws of Henry the IId, now publiſh'd under Glanvill's 


call'd the Laws of Hoel Dha, of which, there are til} 
Bur Wales afterwards falling under the Juriſdiction of 


Colony of the Saxons, and were invited out of Pano-= 


by the ſucceeding Princes Grimoaldus, Luitprandus , 
Lachis, and Aiſtulphus, not to mention what was done 


being not to their Reputation. St. Jerome, in his Epi- 


Heads of theſe Laws were mention d by Hettor Boe- 


for he begins an Account of the Scotch Laws from Mal. 


ws reported by 
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and Names of Magiſtrates and Officers are liable to 
che ſame Objection. Farther, four Books of his, en- 
tirul'd, The Royal | Majeſty of Scotland, are, by Skene, 
aſſign d to David the Ift, who began ro Reign, ſays he, 
in 1124, (that is, in the 24th Year of our Henry the Iſt) 
and Reign d 26 Years, that is, to the 18th Year of 
King Stephen. To make this Obſervation ſerviceable, 
we muſt take notice, thar Ralph Glanville was not 


made Juſtiriary of * till the 26th of Henry the IId, 


3. e. till the Year of our Lord 1180, as appears by 
Glanvills printed Book, and an old Authentick Ma- 
nuſcript. Now this Book, of the Engl iſp Conſtituti- 
on, and that Royal Majeſty abovemention d, which 
treats of the Scotch Laws, have ſo great a Reſemblance 


with each other, in the Preface, Matter, Method, 


Terms, and in the Texture of ſome whole Chapters, 
that tis plain, one of theſe Performances was borrow d 
in a great meaſure from the other; but whether tis 


probable, the Engliſh travell d into Scotland for Law, 


I ſhall leave to the Learned to determine. 

To proceed a liwle farther with Scotland: The Mac- 
Alpine Laws are reckon d by the Scorch Hiſtorians as 
an Abridgment of the Voluminous Statutes of former 
Kings: But then, there is ſome little Addition thrown 
into the Abridgment by King Kenneth, who, as tis 
ſaid, order d it to be drawn up, for the Inſtruction 
and Convenience of his Judges. Tis true, the Bulk 
of the whole is very ſmall, the State-Regulations being 
only 29, and thoſe: relating ro Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, 


not half ſo many. I ſhall nor relate Dr. Stillingfleets 


Opinion concerning theſe Mac-Alpine Laws in the Pre- 
face to his Origines Britannicæ; bur thus much, the 
moſt Judicious Scatiſh Civilians allow, that tho Hector 
Boethius and others be exact in ſetting them down, tis 
certain their whole Authority ſtands upon Oral Tra- 
dition, if not on a more ſuſpicious Bottom: Since be- 
fore the time of Malcolm Kenmozr, who was Contem- 
porary with our William the Conqueror, che Scots had 


no written Laws. Before this Reign their Kings us d 


to aſcend ſome little Mount, and give Fudgement from 
thence, being thus moſt conveniently ſeated to be 
heard by the Parties concern d; for which reaſon the 
Place was commonly known by the Name of Mute- 
Hill. As for all Controverſies of an Inferior Nature, 
whether in Civil or Criminal Cauſes, they were de- 
termin d by a Jury of 7, 9, 11, 13, or commonly 15 
honeſt Men of the Neighbourhood. Theſe were the 
ordinary Judges both of Law and Fa#, and the ma- 
jority of their Votes was never conreſted, but look d 
upon as a Difinitive and Final Sentence. | 
LAWS of Sicily or Naples, call'd Conſtitutions, 
were, ſome of 'em, made by rhe Norman Princes, Ro- 
ger and William, but moſt of 'em were drawn up by 
the Order of the Emperor Frederick the IId, in the 
Year 1122. | | . 
LAWS of the Viſigoths or Weſtern-Goths, who ſettled 
in Spain. This Nation, like the reſt of the Northern 
People, were govern d by Unwritten Cuſtoms xill the 
Reign of King Euridicus (alias Erudicus, Euricus and 
Theodericus) Who drew 'em up Laws in Writing, as 


Iſidor, in his Gothic Chronicon relates. This was 


done in the DIVth Year of the Spaniſh Era, i. e. in 
the 466th of the Incarnation. Theſe Laws were abour 
an hundred Year after, revis d by Levigildus, who 
cortected, retrench'd, and added a great many things. 
The Kings Chindaſwind and Recaſwind gave em a 
farther Improvement, and at laſt' Egica peruſing rhe 
whole, and throwing in here and there Supplemental 


Proviſions of his own, got em all confirm'd by the XVIth 


Council of Toledo, as the Reader may ſee more at large. 
in Lindenbrogius. Theſe Laws were current, not only 
in Spain, but in Gallia Narbonenſis, which was for- 
merly under the Goths, * Spelman Gloſſar. Archæol. 


&c. Hector Boethius Lib, 10. Sir Tho. Craig. us Feu- 


dale, lib. 1. cap. 8. & lib. 3. cap. 7. Archdeacon Nichol- 


ſon's Scottiſh Hiſtorical Library, 


LEAD-MILLD, (the Invention and Improvement of ) 
by Mr. The. Hale: See England. Engl Morery, Vol, 1. 

LEARMOUTH, a Market Town in Glendale Wa- 
penrake 4# the North-weſt part of Northumberland; 
two hundred and forty one Miles from London. | 

LECKLADE, a Market Town in Glouceſterſhire, 
ſixty Miles from London. | 


long to a more modern Age : Some Cuſtoms, likewiſe, | 


LEO 
don: See Vol. 1. 


hundred thirty nine Miles from Loy. 

LEIGH ( Gerard) Son of Hemy Leigh of Londen' 
ſtudy d at Oxford, and at one of the Inns of Court: 
bur his Genius lying for Heraldry, he ſpent his Time 
that way. He died in 1576. He wrote the Accidence 
of Armoury , which was the firſt Book of that kind 

rinted in Engliſy: His Method was afterwards fol. 

wd by Myrley, in his True uſe of Armoury, and b 
Foh. Boſwell in his Works of Armory in three Books 
printed in 1597. Athen. Oxon. 

LEICESTER (Sir Peter) Son of Peter Leiceſter ( 
Eqs was born in Nether Tablay in Cheſhire, in the 
X VIIth Century: He ſtudy d, for ſome time, at Bra- 
zen-Noſe College in Oxford, and from thence retiring to 
his Eſtate, apply d himſelf to the Study of Antiquities, 
He died in 1678; and wrote Hiſtorical Antiquities in 
two Books, The. firſt treating in general, of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; the other containing particular Re- 
marks on Cheſhire, Sir Thomas Manwaring's Law- 
Caſes miſtaken, * Athen. Oxon, 

LELOW, a City in the upper or leſſer Poland, it 
ſtands in the Teritory of Lelovia, of which it is the 
Capital. Tis encompaſs'd with an old Wall, and 
fortify d with a good Caſtle, The River Biala run's 
by it, and tis about eleven Miles diſtant from Cra- 
cow. * Connor Hiſtor, of Poland. Vol. 1. | 

* LEMBERG, call'd Lwow or Luwow, by the Po- 
landers, Lyns in the forty ſixth Degree of Longitude, 
and forty ninth of Northern Latitude. The Arch- 
biſhop of this City is both Spiritual and Temporal 
Lord of his Dioceſs. His See was Tranſlated hither 
from Halicz in 1361, Here alſo Reſides an Armeni- 
an Archbiſhop, and a Ruſſian Biſhop Depending on 
the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, with ſeveral Churches 
belonging to each Communion. The Armenian Ro- 
man-Catholicks have been ſettled here a great while, 
and are wholly Govern'd by their own Prelate. They 
enjoy great Privileges on the ſcore of the great com- 
merce they maintain with the Perſians and other Ea- 
ſtern People, Lemberg has likewiſe the advantage of 
a Univerſity, ſupply'd by Profeffors from Cracow. 
Here is a very famous Fair kept in Winter, much 
frequented by Hungarian, Moldavian and Turkiſh 
Merchants. The Churches are generally very large 
and well Built, and richly Ornamented within. For 
the reſt ; See Engliſh Morery, Vol. 1. Connors Hiſt, 
F Poland, &c. | 458 

* LEMSTER Returns two Burgeſſes to Parliament, 
and is a Hundred, and three Miles diſtant from Len- 
don, See Leominſter Vol. 1. oof 

LEO (Peter & Ciega de) wrote a Hiſtory of Peru. 
He ſet fail from Spain, at thirteen Years of Age for 
America, where he livd ſeventeen Years. And 
here, making a great many uncommon remarks upon 
things, he was reſolvd to commit them to writing, 
I ſhall mention ſome of em, to ſhow the Injuſtice of 
thoſe who pretend that the Chriſtians have taught the 


Americans to be wicked. This Aſſertion muſt have 


a great many limitations and reſtrictions to make it 
true. Tis poſſible, in ſome places of this new World, 
the People might be honeſt and temperate. and live 
tollerably well up to the Laws of Nature, in this 
reſpect; and that by converſing with ſome of the 
Chriſtians, they might Learn to Debauch and Play 
the Knave by their Example; but generally ſpeak- 
ing the. Corruption of Manners among the Aineri- 
cans, were ſo brutiſh and exceſſive, that tis ſcarce pol- 
ſible to abhor it ſufficiently : For inſtance, This Leo 
obſerves, that ſome great Lords of the Valley of Noe, 
endeavour d to get as many Women of their Ene- 
mies as they could; that they gave their Children 
they had by em, the beſt Diet and Ulage they could 
think on; bur after they had Rear d up em till they 
were about twelve or thirteen years old, and percei- 
ved them well in Fleſh, they cut their Throats, and 
eat them, looking upon them as the beſt Diſh for an 
Entertainment. When they rake any Pris' ners in the 
Field, they make Slaves of them, Marry them, and 
eat up all their Iflue, nor ſparing the Slaves themſelves 
when they are paſt Children, He mentions ſeveral 
other particulars of their brutalities of this kind. This 
Author obſerves, that in the Country of Quito, the 


Women went to Plow, got in their Harveſt, and war 
the 
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. In Peru, they worſhipt the Sun; one of the hin bier aht Stratagem would 4 buſineſs. 

principal Acts of Adoration, was to offer him fit of | The Greeks afterwards; under the Command of Grain, 

their Teerh, which they had drawn for this purpoſe. | Oreftes's great Grandſon, ſettled aColpny chere, which = 

He takes notice likewile that there was ſeveral whole | flouriſh'd to that degree, as to be reckon d one of the 

Provinces in this Country, where the very notions Top Plantations in Soln, where they had abour thirty. | / 

of Sobriety and Vertue, with reſpect ro". Chaſtivy, | Payſaniss pretends, chat Penthilus, Son of O, oftes 2 

were loſt. Cirea had a deſign to write a full Hiſto- made himſelf Maſter of this Ifland; There was once 

ry of Peru, in four Parts, whether he finiſhr his Scheme nine conſiderable Towns in it, but when $rrabo” aud 

or not, is not known, tis certain there was none but Pliny wrote, they were reduc d ro four, (viz.). Me- 

the firſt Printed at Sevi lle in 1553. It begins at't 5413 | thymnis, Rręſa, Pyrrha, and Mitylene. In the Pele- 

and ends at 1550. This Work has been ſince Tran: porefian War, che Lesbians deſerted the Athenians, 

lated into Halian. Nicholas Amon. Bibli. Script. and were very ſeverely chaſti d for their Inconſtancy; 

Hiſp. Tom. 2. Bayle Dic iam. Hiſtor. f for all the Males above 16 had Sentence of Death paſs'd' 
| {EOLIN (de Bromfeild) a Prebendary of St. A. upon em, which was juſt ready to be exccuted when 4 

ſaph, was E by a Committee of che Chapter in a Countermand arrivd from Athens: Thacydides re- | - nm 

1293. In 129 Madooky/ Son of  Lewell;z Prince of lates the Particulars of this Matter. Pauſar, Lib. g. ; 1 

Wales and his Adherents, being Excommunicated cap. 2. Plim Lib. 5. cap. 31. Strabo Lib. 1. Thuch- 8 | 9 

by Robert Axchbiſhop' of Canterbury, this Leolin was did. Lib. 3. Baple Diction. Hiſtor. See Engl, Morery = | | —_— 

Orderdro Publiſh the Excommunication', which Vol. 2. under Metelimno, oo Oo 0 | 3 

Executed accordingly, as appears by the Return of hie - -* LESTWITHIEL, returns two Burgeſſes to Par- 

certificatory Letter to the Archbiſnops Mandate, which liament, and is diſtant an hundred eighty eight Miles 


— 
* 


runs thus; Robertus, &c. L. Dei Gratia Aſſavenſi E- from London. See Vol. 1. ws F 
piſcopo, &c. Applicantes nuper in Angliam Deo Duce, LETRIM , a County in Ireland, in the Province of 
intelleximus qualiter Madocus filius Lewelini Principa- Connaught. Tis bounded on the Weſt with Slegoc, on : | 
tum Walliz obripere Satagens, & innumer; ſui complices | the Eaſt with Cavan; on the South with Reſcommen;, — 2 
&G fautores Natione Wallenſes," adverſus magnificum and on the North with the Bay of. Dunuagall. This | C 7 
Principem Ed vardum Illuſttens Regem Anglorum, Con- | Diſtrict was anciently the Eſtate of the Family of o 
ſpirationes" interume, Seditiones cbncitaverumt, Fadem | Rorcks» deſcanded from Roderich, a King of Heſand; 
Domino ſus fefellerumt, Pucem Regis © Regni pertur- but Bryan O Rorck, Lord of Breany and Mintercl iſe, | 
birunt; Sc. Nolenter igitur tms Dei & Hominum| being drawn in by Pope Sixtus Quintus, and Philip 
Offendicula; ſub diſſimul atibne purtramſire, vobis in vir- the IId of Spain, to take up Arms againſt Queen EL 
zute obedientie firmitey injungimus, & mandamus, qua- zabeth, he Was forc d to quit the Country, and retreat 
tenus Præſutum Mdocum numi natim, & ceteros ſuos into Scotland 3 where, being apprehended and ſent in- 5 
complices viros -utique Scelerat i ſſimut © degencres & den ro England, he ee for his Rebellion. His 
liros, quos non eſt dubium, ratiune pramiſſorum ipſo fa | Eſtate being thus forfeited to the Crown, it was form'd 
do in Majoris Exrummunicationis Sententiam damma- into a County by Sir ehm Perrott, and call d Let im, 
biliter incidiſſe, fic Excommunicatos-. eſſe publice & ſo-| from the chief Town of that Name. "Tis a Highland 
lenniter nuncietis, & denunciars facietis, adhibita cau- County, and affords very rich Paſturage, inſomuch, 
tela, fi' qua' vos Terreant competenti, &c. In Engliſh | that in Camden 's Time, it has maintain d above an 
thus, Nubert by the Grace Gad Archbiſnop of Canter - hundred and twenty thouſand Head of Cattle. The 
bury, Sc. Jo Leolin Biſhop of St. David's, Sc. Be- Biſhoprick of Achenq, now united to the See of E!phin,: 
ing lately, by the Bleſſing of God, Arrived in England ; lies in this. County; and here likewiſe is che Spring 
Me are inform d, that Madoc Son M Lewelline, endea- Head of the Shanon, the Principal River in Ireland, 
vouring to Sei ge the Principality f Wales by the affis| * Cambden Britaemn. EY ey 
| ſtance of à great "number of Wel his Abettors and; LETTERS (Communicatory) were a ſort of Certi- 
Adherents'bawe ounſpirid and-leny'd War againſt the Ile ficate given by the Biſhop to thaſe that had fallen in 
luſtrious Prince Edward Ring of England, fed in times of Perſecurion, to let the Congregation know: | 
their Allegiance to their Lei ge Lord, Breaken the Peace, that they had gone through their Penance, and were: | 
and Tmbroyfd the Ningdom, &Cc. Being unwilling re- admitted to the Privilege of Communion : Theſe 
therefore that ſuch ſcandalous Offences: both againſt Go Letters were likewile given to the Faithful when they 8 
and Man ſbauld be uncemſur d, and paſs d vcr in ſi- Travell d, chat the Churches whither they went might 
lence, Wewequire and command: ge, upon qour C aua, not ſcruple ro communicate with em; it being not 
nical Obedience, To Declare the .above-mentioned Ma- lawful for any Chriſtian to travel without ſuch a Te- 
doc Excommunicated by Name, with the reſt of his Ace- ſtimonial from his Biſnop: Theſe Recommendations 
complices, as 4 Company of Drgenerate anꝗ wi cked Per- were ſometimes call'd Zitere Fo mate. * Pad. in 
. ſons , who, upon the ſcore of their misbehavicur- alove-¶ Vit. Chryſoft, Concil. Carthage 1. cap. 5, &, 
mention d, hade evidently; notariauſly, and ipſo facto, LETTERS (the Invention F: Sce Alphaberc © | 
Incurr'd the Cenſure of the. greater»Excommunication-z, LEVERPOOL, See Leerpuo/, This Town Returns 
The ſolemm Publication of which Sentence, weregquire you two Members to Parliament. Sec Vol. J. | 
zo ſee Executed, taking proper care, in the mean time LEUNCLAVIUS (Jahn) a Gentleman, Born in EA — 
not to be Inſulted by em; Dated at Abereonway Febru- Weſtphalia, and one of the greateſt Schollars in the Fl 
ar. Vi, Anno Dom. MCCXCIV. Sc. * Regi/t,; Min- XVIch. Century. He Liv'd two years at the Duke 
chelſea Fol. 159. Wharton De Epiſc. Aſſa ens. 14 of Savey's Court, and afterwards. Travail'd a conſi- 
LEOMINSER; See Lemſte r. Alccqderable time with the Baron ⁊erotini: He likewiſe 
LEONCLAVIUS 4 See Leunclſaviusn. ] ſpent ſome years in the Family of the Baron de 
LEONTIUS, an Athenian Philoſopher living in] Kits. He was invited to Heice,bourgh to the Greck 
the IVth. Century, had a Daugther which he bred t Profeſſors Chair, but the Death of Prince Caſimir 
Learning, in which ſhe made a conſiderable improve - Diſappointed that Buſineſs. During his ſtay in Tur- 
ment, and perceiving her Perſon no leſs conſiderable] key, he Collected a great deal of good matter for 


rhan her Parts, he concluded that her Learning and; 
Beauty was Fortune enougb for her, and there- 
fore left all his Eſtate by Mill, ro his two Song, 
How much this ſeeming hard uſage prov d the Riſe 
of his Daughter, the Reader may ſee under the Ar- 
ricle Eudoxta, in the 1ſt. Volume of this;:Book. - 
* LESBOS, an Iſland in the gan Sea, near the 
Helleſpont and the Continent of Aſia. It was formerly 
famous for rich Wines and Marble, for the fruitful- 
neſs of the Soyle, and for a great many eminent Per- 
ſons born there. Cadmus or Cadmilus, one of the Ca- 
biri dwelt there, whoſe Son Pry/is had great Skill in 
Augury, and was an Enemy to the Irojans; for, it 


the Hiſtory: of chat Nation, and tis to him that the 
Pablick is oblig d for the beſt Account of rheſe mat- 


very conſiderable, he was a good Lawyer, as ap- 
| pears, amongſt other things, by his Tranflation of 


the Abridgment of the Baſilice. His other Tran- 


flatious were likewiſe valued, though ſome Criticks 


liſh'd four Dialogues, with the Latin Tranſlation, cf 


matter to another opportunity, but L ambccius ſpeaks: 


ſeems, upon his being bribd by Palamedes, he put 


ters. Beſides his skill in Languages, in which he was 


have pretended to find. fault with chem. He Pub- 


Ceſarius, Brother to St. Gregory Nagiauzen; now, 
tis controverted whether rheſe Dialogue helong to 
Ceſarius, Father Labbe refers the Diſquiſmiſtg of clas 


clearly for Leunclavius, and defends hun againit rhe 
wvective | 


ſo Flax and Hemp. Their beſt 
| Marina, or Sea-weed. There are ſeveral Bays, and 
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invective of Billius. Leunclavius wrote, Hiſtoria Mu- 


fimanicæ Turcarum Libri 18. Apolaget ici duo, . 
or oft Libitinarus Index Oſinani darum 3 Poſterior conti- 
net Epiſtolas de Rebus Turcicis : Commonifattio de pre- 
ſenti Rerum Turcicarum ſtatu. Annales Turcici cum 


ſupplements & Pandeftis Hiſtorie Turcice, Verſio & 


| Note ad Synopſim 60 Librorum Baſilicon, ſeu uni ver- 


fi Juris Romans, & ad Novellas Imperatorum. He 


| likewiſe Tranſlated Xenophon, Zofimus, the Annals of 


Conſtantine Manaſſes, Glycas, &c. He dyed at Vien- 


na in 1593, being about 60 Years of Age * Thu- 
| Phi 


loſophorum 


an. Lib. 104. Melchior Adam, in vitis 


Haillet Fugemens de ſcavans. Tom. 4. Bayle Diction. Hiſt, 


LEUTSCHE, the Capital of the County of Zips 
in upper Hungary, ſtands near the Frontiers of Po- 
land, twenty Miles Weſt from from Eperies. Tis 


- ſituate upon a conſiderable Hill, and affords a fine Pro- 


ſpect. *Tis a handſome large Town, and Inhabired 
chiefly by Germans of the Lutheran Religion. How- 
ever, they ſpeak the Hungarian Language, and carry 
on a good Trade with their Neighbours, and are 
particularly remarkable for their Civility, and fair 
dealing. A Syſteme of Geography, &c. PE, 


LEWIS, one of the Vſtern Iſlands near Scotland: 
"Tis calld the Long Iſland, being from South to | 
North a hundred Miles in length; and from Eaſt ro Weſt 


from three to fourteen, in breadth. It lies in the 
Shire of Roſs, and made part of the Dioceſs of the 
es. But this Iſle ſtrictly taken, is much ſnorter, be- 
ing but thirty fix Miles in length, viz. from the North 
point of Bowling Head, to the South Point of Huſſi- 
neſs in Harries. The Air is ſomewhat cold and raw, 
and therefore, by way of Preſervative, the Natives 
make uſe of Treſtarig or U/quebauh. The Corn 
ſown here, is Barly , Oats and oY They have al- 

poſt is the 4/ga 


Harbours in the Iſland, as Loch-Grace, Loch- tua, Loch- 
Stornway, and Lach- Carlvay. Codd, and Ling are of 
a very large fize, and very plentiful, near Loch-Carl- 


v There are likewiſe Herring-Bays on the Eaſt- 
fide, but the Fiſhery is very much diſturbd by the 
Wales. The Rivers, and Freſh-water Lakes are ve- 


ry well ſtock t with Trouts, Eels and Salmon: And 
ſeveral Bay's affords great quantities of ſmall Corral. 


The Cattle of this Iſland, are 1 „Sheep, Goats 


and Hogs ; there are likewiſe Horſes and Fallow- 
Deer: Seals, and Orters are no rarities in this Iſland ; 
the firſt are eaten by the Common People, who find 
them altogerher as nouriſhing as Beef and Mutton. 
The Natives are generally well proportion'd, and of a 
good fize. As to the Qualifications of their Mind, 
they are reputed Ingenious, and quick of Apprehenſi- 


on, and ſeveral of both Sexes have a ſtrong Genius 


for Poetry, and will through out a Satyr, or Panegy- 
rick ex tempore, without any Spirituous Liquor to 
raiſe their Fancy. They are likewiſe of a hoſpita- 
ble temper, and civil to ſtrangers. * Mr. Martin's 
Deſtription of the Weſtern Iſlands, See Hebredes. 

 LEXIARCHI, in Greek, AnZrtzgxo; fo the Athe- 
nians call'd their Magiſtrates, who enter d their Na- 
tives into their City Regiſters, or Matricula, and par- 
ticularly thoſe who were ouf of their Wardſhip or 
Minority, being now allow'd by the Law "Agyew 
WT AdZewr, i. e. to have the management of their 
Paternal Eftate. The Regiſter was call d Lexiarchicum 
in which the Athenian youth, at the third declaring 
of their Age, were Enter d, being full twenty: For 
we are to take notice, when the Children were ſeven 
vear old, or under, they were Regiſter d in their 
Tribes. The ſecond Enrolling of em, was into the 
Album Ephetorum, or the Striplings Regiſter, which 


Was done at 18 years of age; but when they were 
Enter d upon the Roll of the Lexiarchicum, they were 


{aid to write, Man: Theſe thus Enter'd were call'd 
Sor pert ures, chat is, thoſe who had paſt the Scruti- 
ny ; becauſe no body's Name was admitred into the 
Regiſter, till proof was made, that the Perſon was 
either born of Attiel Parents, or Adopted according 
to Law, and therefore, thoſe that examin'd the mat- 
ter, had, their Oath given them. The Magiſtrate 
calt'd Demarchus kept the Book and Enter d the 
Names. Thoſe who were Regiſter d had a writing 
Table, made of Box given them, in which their re- 


1 Names, together with the ward of Diviſion 
hey belong d to, were mention d. Sam. Petit. Com 
in IL. L. Attic. Lib. 2. Tit. 4. Hoffman, . 

LHUYD or Lhoyd, (Umphrey) Sen and Heir or 
Robere Lhoyd, alias Roſſenhall, of Denbigh in Denbigh. 
Shire, by Joan his Wife, Daughter of Lewis Pigort. 
He was Admitted Commoner of Brazen=Neſe College 
in the year 1551, where he took the Degree of Ma- 
ſter, and Studied Phyſick. The Learned Cambge, 
| _ him the Character of a very great Antiquary. 
' His: Works are; Commentarioli Britannice Deſcript;. 
oni fragmentum ; Tis Dedicated to the famous Oy 
| relius. "Tis Tranſlated into Engliſh by Thomes Twine, 
who calls it, The Breviary of Britain. De Mona Dry. 
idum Inſula Antiquitati & ſue Reſftitutd. De Arma. 
mentario Romano, theſe two laſt are Printed at the end 
of Hiſtoric Britannie Defenſio, written by Sir Job: 
Price. Chronicon Wallie a Rege Cadwalladero ad An. 
Dom. 1294. This Book remains in | Manuſcript in 
thi Cottonian Library under Caligula, A. 6. This Gen- 
tleman died in 1570. Cambden Britan. cap. 1. Athen. 
Oxon, M e 25 

LID or Lida, the chief Town of Femptia in 
Sweden. WE ES Sac | Bp: 

LID, a Market Town in Shepway Lathe in Kent, 
ſixty three Miles from London. ſy as 

LIGARIUS (Quintus) Deputy to Caius Conſidiu: 
who had the Command of a Pronconſul in Africk, 
He acquitred himſelf ſo well, that upon Conſidius s go- 
ing off. the Country was very eager to have him for 
their Governour ; they ſucceeded in-their Requeſt, 
and were well ſatisfied with Ligarius's Adminiſtra- 
tion. They had a mind to make him their General, 
when they took Arms in the Civil War between Ce- 
far and Pompey, but he being —_— to return to 
Rome, refus d to engage. After Publius Aceius Ver us 
had accepted that Poſt, Ligarius had the liberty for 
ſome time, of living privately. This is che ſubſtance 
of the matter of Fact which Tully reports in his Ora- 
tion for Ligarius; as for other matters he ſlips em 
over on purpoſe, and only acknowledges, in general, 
that Ligarius's Friends had gone into Pompey's Intereſt. 
After all it is very probable that Ligarius had appear d 
vigorouſly againſt Iulius Ceſar, who notwithſtanding, 
gave him his Life after the Defeat of Scipio, and the 
other Generals who renew'd the War in AMficl, upon 
the old Foot: notwithſtanding this Pardon, L:- 
garius thought it proper to Abſcond, and keep out of 
Italy. His Relations and Friends, and particularly 
Tully, left no ſtone unturn d, to perſwade Ceſar to 
give him leave to Dwell at Rome, and were not 
without hopes of ſucceeding; but while this requeſt 
was depending, Tubero ſtepr out unexpectedly, and 
Proſecuted Ligarius in Form, twas upon this Occa- 
caſion, that TIulij made that admirable Harangue for 
Ligarius, whjch made ſuch an Impreſſion upon Juli- 
us Ceſar, We · may obſerve then, that Julius Ceſar 
was reloly'd beforehand to give Sentence againſt (i- 
garius, and therefore did not refuſe Twlly's Pleading for 
him, having likewiſe ſome curioſity to be entertain d 
with his Rherorick.z bur this Orator ſpake ſo hand- 
ſomely · for his Friend, and manag d his plea with ſo 

much Force and Addreſs, commending Ceſar artifi- 
cially for his Generoſity and Temper at the Battle of 
 Pharſalia; his vanity, I ſay, being thus flatter d, he 
found his Reſolutions overpower'd ; chang d colour, 
and appear d ſenſibly diſorder d, ſo that he could no. 
hold his Papers in his Hand. In ſhort, Tuffy work 
his affection ſo far, that he acquired Ligarius, who. 
by the way, was not over acknowledging for that Fa- 
vour, being afterwards engag d in the Conſpiracy 
with Brutus and Caſſius. * Cicer. Orat. Pro Quinto 
Ligario. Plutarch in vita Cicer, Rapin. Compar. between 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, Bayle Dict. Hiſt. 

LILLY (William) born in Leiceſterſhire, was a 
great pretender to Aſtrology. and Phyfick ; and con- 
ſidering he never had the — of Univerſiry E- 
ducation, was ſomewhat Remarkable. He ſet up for 
an Author much about the time the Rebellion broke 
out in the Reign of Charles the Iſt. He wrote in fa- 
vour of the Parliamentarians, and prognoſticated ill 
luck to the Royal Party; for which he was in danger 
of being puniſh'd at the Reftauration, but was skreen- 
ed by the Intereſt of one Mr. Hyarton. He died at 
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Walton upon Thames in 1681, being almoſt 80 Years 
of Age. His Works are, 7 1 s Prophetical Mer- 
lin. Engliſh Merlin Reviv'd, & 

or an Interpretaticn of the ſtrange Apparition of three 
Suns, A Collection of Ancient and Modern Prophecies, 
c. Aſtrological Prædictions on the Occurrences in Eng- 
land. The World's Cataftrophe. Monarchy and no Mo- 
narchy, &c. Annns Tenebroſus, or the Dark Year, &c. 
Chriſtian Aſtrology, &c. Athen. Oxon, | 


bred in the Univerſity of Oxford, and flouriſh'd in the 
Reign of King Henry the Vth, who ſent him Ambaſ- 
ſadour into Spatn and Portugal in 1422. After the | he # 
Death of rhis Prince, who died in France, Linwood re- | beſt 

tir d from Court into England, where he was made 


Biſnop of St. Davids in 14342 and died in 1446. He liticis Lipſir, cap. 5. 
O 


wrote a Collection of the Conſtitutions of the Arch- Diction. Hiſtor. 
biſhops of Canterbury, from Stephen Langton, ro Henry 
Chichley ; tis divided into five Books: The laſt Edi- 
tion was printed at Oxford iri 1663. Dr. Fames in his 
Tract of the Corruption of the Fathers, pag. 201, | 
rakes notice, that Linwood being ſent Ambaſſador from | 
Henry" the VIth, ro the Council of Bazil, preſented 
an Appeal in the King's Name to the Fathers of that 
Council, againſt the Haughtineſs and Encroachments 


Appeal, ſays he, has all along been unfairly of: our by 
the Editors of the Councils. Du Pins New Eccl. 
Hiſtory, &c. | „ | 
LINLITHGOW, the Capital of the Shire of Lin- 
lithgow in Scotland, is a Royal Burrough, and well 
built, and has a ſtately Town-houſe, with a Harbour 
at Blackneſs, The Palace likewiſe, built almoſt in 
the form vf an Amphitheatre, is another conſiderable 
Addition. In the middle of the Court there's a Foun- 
rain, ornamented with ſeveral curious Statues. 
LIPMAN, a German Rabbin, living to the end of 
the XIVth Century. He wrote a Book in Hebrew, 


Chriſtians and Sadducees. Theodoret Hakspan Profeſ- 


own, De Scriptorum Fudaicorum in Theologia uſu varis 


9 ing of the Treaty of Nimeguen. He is ſuppos d to 
have been the firſt Adviſer and principal Manager of 

the Defign executed at Cologn upon Prince William of 
Furſtenbergh, at the Conferences for the concluding a 
Treaty held there in 1674. De novemient des In- 
Bayle Diktion. Hiſtor, &c. 

LITURGY of the Church of England. This Of- 
fice for Divine Service was drawn up Anno 1548, 
2 Edward the VIth, by the Perſons following, (viz.) 
Thomas Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; Thomas 
Gooderick, Biſhop of EH; Henry Holbeck Biſhop of Lin- 
coln; George Day Biſhop of Chicheſter ; ohn Skip Bi- 
ſhop of Hereford ; Thomas Thirleby Biſhop of Wefmin- 
ſter; Nicholas Ridley Biſhop of Rocheſter ; Richard Cox 
King's Almoner and Dean of Chiſts Church; Doctor 
May Dean of St. Pauls; Dr. Taylor then Dean (after- 
only rurn'd Roman-Catholick, again, but run our into | wards Biſhop) of Lincoln; Dr. Heyns Dean of Exeter; 
h Dr. Robertſon afterwards Dean of Durham, and Dr. 

upon as a very odd. piece of Conduct of his, that du- | Redman Maſter of Trinity College in Cambridge. And 
ring his being at Leiden, and frequenting the Commu- here, we are to obſerve, That thoſe who had the 
chief Direction in this Buſineſs reſolv'd to niake uſe of 
none bur Engliſhmen in the Compiling it; to prevent 
the Objection of their being ſway'd by the Example 
time, ſome Politick Tracts, he aſſerted, thar there and Authority of Foreign Churches or Aſſiſtance. Tis 
true, upon the firſt Report of a 
as himſelf confeſſes, offer d his 
| biſhop Cranmer : Bur this Prelate, knowing the Tem- 
caſe being to purſue: em with Fire and Sword, and | per and. Principles of the Man, refus d the offer. Is 
granted, Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr were invited 

grene reach the whole Body. His Words are, Ure, | into England by the Archbiſhop ; bur then this Lerrer 
of Invitation ro Martin Bucer was not written till the 
12th of October 1548. Now by this time the Exg“iſh 
who was then entertain d in a Proteſtant State; for, Divines had made a great Progreſs in the Liturgy, and 
had, without queſtzon, finiſh'd it before Bucer could 

ſertle his Affairs in Germany and come for England. 
tho Peter Martyr, being leſs engag'd, arriv'd ſeveral 
the Head, argu'd, that ir follow'd, from his Book, | Months before the other; yer we do not find him 
here rill the end of November, when rhe Liturgy. had 

been laid before the King and Council; and being 
Heathens did extremely well in executing the Primi- approv d there, had paſs'd both Houſes. of Parliament: 


he L. therefore being ſolely manag d by the 
Lipſius was attack d for thele ſingular Aſſertions by | Engliſh Prelates and. Clergy, they frat it, in tha 
| | B b eſt 


& multiplici. Lipman abridg'd his own Performance 
in Verſe : This Epirome was publiſh'd by S 
Magonſeil, with a large Confutation, in a Collection 
of his, entitubd, Tela Ignea Satan, printed ar Altorf 
in 1681. 9 | 

IIPSIUS (Juſtus) one of the moſt Learned Cri- 
ricks in the XVIth Century. One of the greateſt fai- 
lures in his Life was his Inconſtancy in his Religion. 
For firſt, he was Educared a Roman-Catholick,, bur 
turn d Lutheran when he was made Profeſſor at Jena. 
Afterwards, upon his return ro Brabant, he com- 
municated with rhe Roman-Catholicks, and, upon 
his removal from thence to the Univerſity of Leiden, 
he profeſs'd himſelf a Calviniſt. At laſt, leaving Lei- 
den, and ſettling in the Spaniſh Low-Countries, he not 


trigues du Tems. 


exceſſive Bigottry in that Perſuaſion. It was look d 


nion of the Reform'd there, he declar d publickly for 
the Principles of Perſecution, which were chen pra- 
tis d by the Roman-Catholicks : For, writing, at this 


ought to be but one Religion tollerated in any State, 
and that thoſe of à different Perſuaſion dught to have 
no Mercy ſhown ein; the beſt Expedient in ſuch a 


cut off one mortify'd Limb rather than Jer the Gan- 


Seca, ut Membrorum potius aliquot, quam totum corpus 


_ Inter2at, This Doctrine look d very odd in Lipſius, 
by writing in this manner, he ſeem'd clearly to ap- 

prove all the Rigours of Philip the IId, and the Duke 
of Alva. Beſides, thoſe that drove his Principles to 


' tharthe Exerciſe of no Religion ought to be permitted 
in Holland but that of the Reform'd , and that rhe 


tive Chriſtians for preaching the Gofpel. In ſhort, | The Litur 


Theodore Cornhert, and driven to ſuch Difficul 

he was forc d ro equivocate and ſhuffle in hi 

. A Starry Meſſenger, and declare, That the Words Ure, Seta, 4 
and Amputation, were nothing bur a Phraſe botrow'd 
from Surgery, and that they did by no means fignifie 
Fire and Sword literally, but only an Application that 
had fomething of Strength and Efficacy in't: Thus he 

endeavours to bring himſelf off in his Tract De Una 
Relzgione, His overſhooting himſelf upon this Point 
LINDWOOD (M1/7!iam) a famous Canoniſt, was | is thought ro be one of the Motives that made him 

uit Holland. Lipſius was a Philologer of the firſt 
ank, but his Latin, eſpecially in thoſe Books which 
vrote in the latter part of his Time, is none of the 

1 For the reſt ſee Engl. Morery, Vol. 1. * Lipſius 
Civil. Doctr. Lib. 4. cap. 3. Hoeſlerus Diſſertat. de Po- 
Scaligerana, Voce, Lipſtus. Bayle 


LISOLA Francis de) was Eminent for ſeveral Em- 
baſſies perform d by him. He was born at Bezangon; 
and went into the Emperor's Service in the Year 1639, 
and continu d all along a very zealous Perſon for the 
Intereſt of rhe Court of Vienna. He was the Empe- 
ror Ferdinand the IIId's Reſident in England for four 
Vears together, and was afterwards Envoy Extraordi- 


nary at Madrid at the Death of Philip the IVth in 166 5. 
of the Popes, and aſſerted, that the King's of England His Book entitul d, Bouclier d Etat & de 


own'd no Superior on Earth in Tempofals; which | ſome, efteem'd a very good one: Here 


Juſtice, is by 
he endeavours 
to prove, that the Pretenſions of King Lew the XIVth 


of France upon the Franche- Comptè, Namur, Limbourgh; 
Hainault, Artos , &c. are not well founded. This 
way of Writing was very diſobliging to the French; 
who made Repriſals upon him in ſeveral Pamphlets, 
in which they complain of his Paſſionate Satyrical 
Pen, which carry d him to Indecencies againſt his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty : Againſt rhis Charge he publiſh'd 
an Apology, in which he gives the French King a 
great Character, where, amongſt other things, he de- 
clares that if hui Majeſty would apply his great Abili- 
ties nnd Power upon leſs dangerous Enterprizes , and 
enritul'd, Nitſachon, that is to ſay, a Victory over the | would pleaſe to conquer further off ; be would always 


pray hea#tily for his Succeſs. Liſola was made a Baron 
ſor at Altorf, publiſh'd it in 1644, with a Tract of his | by the Emperor, and died ſometime before the open- 


eformation, Calvin, 
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firſt place, upon the Doctrines and Precedents of the 
Scriprures : And ſecondly, upon the Uſages and Pra- 
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ice of the Primitive Church. More particularly, in 
drawing up the Offices, they began with Morning 
and Evening Prayer. Theſe were put in the ſame 
Form they ſtand in at preſent, only there was no Con- 
feſſion nor Abſolution, the Office beginning with the 
Lord's Prayer. In the Communion Service, the Ten 
Commandments were not inſerted ; but in other things 
it ſtood very near to the preſent Form. All that had 


tive Church, very confozmable 10 all aun People 
r 


deſiring to live in Chzilfian Converlation, any 
molt p2ofitable to che ſtate of this Realm. 
2dly, That ſuch Doubts as had been rais d in the 
Ule and Exerciſe thereof, pꝛoteeded rather from 
the Curtoſi:y of the Piniſter and Piſtakers, than 
of anp other wozthy Cauſe, &c. Who the Per- 
ſons were that Review'd and Alrer'd the Common. 
Prayer-Book, is not told us; but tis probable, they 
were either all or moſt of em the ſame that threw ir 


been in the Order of the Communion drawn up in 
che beginning of this Year was put into ir. The Of- 
fertory was made of Bread and Wine mix d with Wa- 
ter. Then was ſaid the Prayer for the State of Chriſt's 
Church, in which they gave thanks to God for his 
wonderful Grace declar'd in his Saints, in the Bleſſed 
Virgin, Patriarchs, Prophets, - Apoſtles, and Marryrs ; 
and they commended the Saints departed ro God's 
Mercy and Peace, that, at the Day of rhe Reſurrecti- 
on, we and they may be ſer at God's Right Hand. 
To this, the Conſecratory Prayer we now uſe, was 
joyn'd as 2 part of it, only with theſe Words, that are 
fince left out; Mith thy Holy Spirit vouchſafe to ble + ſs 
and ſancti fie theſe thy Gifts and Creatures of Bread and 
Vine, that they may be to us the Body and Blood of thy 
Beloved Son, &c. To the Conſecration was allo joyn- 
cd the Prayer of Thankſgiving now us d. After the 
Conſecration all Elevation was forbidden. 'T'was 
likewiſe order'd, That rhe whole Office of the Com- 
munion, except the Conſecratory Prayer, ſhould be 
us'd on all Holy-Days, when there was no Commu- 


nion, to put the People in mind of it, and of the Suf- 


ferings of Chriſt. The Bread was to be unleaven d, 
Round, but no Print upon it, and ſomewhat thicker 


than twas formerly. They likewiſe drew up a Lita- 


ny, conſiſting of many ſhorr Petitions, with Suffrages 
between em, and was the ſame which is ſtill us d, 
only they had one Suffrage which has ſince been omir- 
ted (viz.) Ts be delivtr'd from the Tyranny of the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome, and all hu deteſtable Enormities. 

In Baptiſm, there was, beſides the Form ſtill re- 
tain'd, a Croſs, at firſt made on the Child's Forehead 
and Breaſt, with an Adjuration of the Devil to go out 

of him, Sc. Then the Prieſt was to take the Child 
by the Right Hand, and to place him within the Font, 
where he was to be thrice dipd, provided he was not 
weak, in which caſe, ſprinkling Water on his Face 
was held ſufficient, Then was the Prieſt ro put a 
white Veſtment or Chryſome upon him for a Token 
of Innocence, and to anoint him on the Head, with 
a Prayer for the Unction of the Holy Ghoſt. In Con- 


 firmation,, thoſe that came, were to be catechiz d, 


which having in it a formal Engagement to make 
gocd the Bapriſmal Vow, was all that was ask d. By 
the way, the Catechiſm was the ſame then that ir is 
now, only there 1s fince added an Explanation of the 


Sacraments. To proceed, The Sick, who defird ro 
be anointed, might have the Unction on their Fore- 


head, or their Breaſt, only with a Prayer, That as 


their Body was outwardly anointed with Oyl, ſo they 


might receive the Holy Ghoſt with Health, and Victory 
over Sin and Death. Ar Funerals, they recommended 
the Perſon to God's Mercy, pray d that his Sins might 


be pardon d; that his Soul might be deliverd from 


Hell, and carry'd to Heaven, and that his Body might 
be-rais'd at the laſt Day. To all this, they prefix d a 
Preface concerning Ceremonies, which ſtands now be- 
fore the Common-Prayer-Book, | 
In this Condition the Liturgy ſtood till the Year 
1551, when by the Sollicitations of Calvin, and ſome 
others of his Intereſt and Complection, the Common- 
Prayer-Bock, was brought under a Review, and alter'd 


to the Condition it ſtands in at preſent. For the 


Changes made in it in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
King James the lit, and King Charles the IId, were 
very little, The Liturgy being thus Review'd in the 
Reign of Edward the VIth, was confirm'd by Ac of 
Parliament, which being upon a Religious Subject, we 
may reaſonably conclude, the Bi was drawn up by 
rhe Biſhops and Clergy, Now, the wording of this 
Act is a clear Juſtification of the Firſt Common-Prayer- 
Book, For the Act exprelly tells us, That there was 
nothing contain d in the-firſt Book, but what was 
agreeable to the Mozd ok God, and the Pꝛimi⸗ 


into the firſt Form, and who afterwards drew up the 
Form of Conſecrating Biſhops, &c. Thoſe Alterations 
made in the Common-Prayer-Bock and Rubrick in the 
2d Year of Queen Elizabeth, particularly the expung- 
ing that offenſive Paſſage againſt the Pope, reconcild 
the Service ſo far to the Roman-Catholicks, that for ten 
Years together, they commonly reſorted to their Pa- 
riſh Churches withour Scruple, as is affirm'd nor only 
by Sir Edward Coke in his Speech againſt Garnet, and 
his Charge given at the Aſſizes held at Norwich, bur 
allo by the Queen her ſelf, in a Letter ro Sir Francs 
WWalſingham , then her Ambaſſadour at the French 
Court: To which we may add, the Teſtimony of 
Saunders in his Book, De Schiſmate Anglicano. 
; Before we take leave of this Subject it may nor be 
improper to inſert a Remark made by the Learned 
Dr. Stillingfleer ; That the Form of our Liturgy, 
where it differs from that of the Church of Rome, a- 
grees with the Ancient Churches, particularly with 
the Old Gallican Office us d in France, till the Roman 
' Liturgy was introduc'd there in the Reign of Pepin, 
the Father of Charles the Great. To give an Inſtance 
or two: Firſt, The Gallican Office brought into Bri- 
tain by Germanus and Lupus, began with a peculiar 
. Confeſſion of Sins made by. the Prieſt, which was call d 
' Apologia, A Form whereof, Cardinal Bona has pub- 
' liſh'd our of a very ancient MS, in the Queen of Swe- 
dens Library; and which he proves to be the old Ga!- 
lican Office. Secondly, The Gallican Office had pecu- 
liar Prefaces and Collects different from the Roman. By 
the Prefaces is underſtood that part of the Service 
which immediately goes before the Conſecration, 
\ Thirdly, As to the Canon of the Maſs, as tis call d in 
the Church of Rome, or the Prayer of Conſecration us d 
in the Church of Rome, and magnify d as Apoſtolical, 
St. Gregory affirms, that it was, at firſt, compos'd by 
a private Perſon (Greg. Epiſt. lib, 7. Ep. 63.) Now 
here, not ro mention, That the Eaſtern Churches had 
a Form of their own ; That the African Churches dif- 
fer d from the Reman in this part of the Service, not 
ro mention this, I ſay, it appears by the Office of St. 
German, the Form of the Conſecration in the Gallican 
Church, was nothing but repeating the words of the 
Inſtitution ; afrer which there follow'd a Prayer for 
God's Holy Mord and Spirit to deſcend upon the Oblati- 
on they made, &c. Which words ſomewhat perplex d 
Cardinal Bena, as ſeeming wholly inconſiſtent with 
Tranſubſtantiation, Jo conclude, the Learned Dr. 
Stillingflcet ſhews at large, That the Reformed 
Church of England has omitted none of thoſe Offices 
wherein all the Ancient Churches agreed, and that 
where the Britiſh or Gallican and Roman differ d, our 
Church has not follow'd the Roman, bur the other; 
and therefore our Diſſenters do unreaſonably charge 
us with taking our Offces from the Church of Rome ; 
tho by the way, te make the Doctrine and Practice of 
the Church of Mme a ſufficient Exception againſt a 
Conformity of Belief or Worſhip in the Church of Eng- 
Jand, is both a ridiculous and dangerous Objection; 
and if the Argument ſhou!d be purſu d to its juſt Con- 
{equences, would make the Diſſenters Renounce the 
Bible, * Heylin's Hiſtory of the Reformation, &. Fuller's 
Church Hiſtory, Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
Part Second, Stillingfleet's Antiquities of the Britiſh 
Churches. Cardinal Bona Rer. Liturg. Lib. 1, 2, &C. 
LIVADIA or Libadia, a Town in Achaia, giving 
the Modern Name to the Country , ſtands on the 
Gulph of Lepanto, about twenty Miles Weſt from the 
Iſthnius of Corinth. Here was anciently the Altar of 
Trophenius, famous for its Oracular Reſponſes. The 
Town is moſtly inhabited by Greeks and Jews, who 
drive a Trade in Corn, Oc. e 
LOBOS, an Iſland in the South Sea of America, 
Ir lies in the Scuthern Laritude of fix Degrees, rwenty 
rout 
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four Minutes, and is five. Leagues diſtant; from rhe 


from Lobos de la Terra,: which lies neaver the; Main. 

Lobos or Lovos is the Spaniſh Name for. a Seal, of 

* Dampier, Vol. 11. T6549 Ap et 
LOCHABYK. ; See Log 
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IOCH.-MABAN, or Laus Mabanus, 4 Town-in 
Anandale in he South - weſt of Scotland, ſo call d from 
the many Locks or Lakes with-which it is ſurround- 
ed. Tis an old Royal Burggugh, famous for ſeveral 
Bartels. fought. near it in Reign of King Ro- 
bert Bruce. By the Ruines it appears to have been 
one of the largeſt Oiries in he South · weſt of Scotland, 
being two Scotch Miles in Length, and divided into 
three blen Streets. There is {till to be ſeen the 
Remains of a ſtrong Caſtle, Which, by the advantage 
of its Situation ſeems to have commanded the whole 


of 


Town. Dr, Kennedy, c. ramps 10 2979.3 
LOCHEM, a ſtrong Tovin in the 1 ow-Conuntrzes, in 


belonging to the Frates; ſtands on the River Borchell, 
nine Miles Eaſt of Jusplen, and eleven Squrh-ealt of 
Deventer. Longitude 25. 4 Latitude 52. 16,1--, | 

.. LOEUSTS : They are mention d hy St. Matthew, 
ch. 3. v. 4 as part of St. Jahn Baptiſts, Diet. 1ſidore 
Pei — yh chat thoſe Who took theſe Aue for 


ice Beetles were unlearedly miſtaken, for, 


ys he, they were tops of Herbs and other Plants. 
But norwichſtanding Iſidore was a Ferſon of Learning, 
tis pretty plain, he miſt it in this Criticiſm: For Lo- 
cuſts, in the common Notion ef em, were eatable not 
only in Fudea bur likewiſe in ↄther places of thę Baſt, 
and in Greece tod, as appears by conſiderable Antho- 
rities; for inſtance, Theqphilact, in an Epiſtle of bis, 
tells us, that dry d Figs and Locuſts were counted 
Delicacies among the Country People. lian Hiſt. 
Animal. Lib. 12. cap. 6. Jacob. de Vitriaco Hiſtor. 
Hiewfol 
Exerclindd Mk Ne Fe: 3 endl Gag onbet as 4/0 
 LODDEN, a Market Town in Clavering Hundred 
in Norfolk, eighty nine Miles from London. 


 LOGISTF, among the, Athenians. were a ſort of | 


Commiſſioners for receiving Accomprs : They were 
ten in Number, and choſen by Ballotting. The Ma- 
iſtrates were oblig d to paſs their Accompts before 


Office. The Author of the Erymologicon makes em 
che ſame with #vWvez, but Ariſtotle, whoſe Authority 
is, to be preferr d, is of another Opinion; however 
thee Buſineſs and Character does not ſeem to be much 
different; there were Ten of each, as we are inform. 

ed by Pollux, Lib. 8. cap. 9. But then the Logiſtæ were 
choſen by a Lots, whereas che Eutiyni were 
elected by the Vore. The firſt, were all: of ein, a 
ſort of Archontes, whereas the latter were bur Aſſi- 


ſtants to the former upon the Bench. However, bot 


of em examin d the Adminiſtration of the Magiſtracy 
together, and ſometimes they reported the Matter to 
the Body of the Commons, but then there was an Ap- 
peal from theſe Log:i/te to the Judges: And ſometimes 
the Cauſe was brought before the Judges in the firſt 
Inſtance, that is, when any Perſon had an Action of 
Treſpaſs or Battery againſt the Magiſtrate; but if 


there was nothing but Money in the Queſtion, the 


Examination was taken, and the Matter determin d 
by che Logiſte; and if any Summ of Maney was 
prov'd due to the Government, 'twwas levy d by the 


Eutlyni: Now any Perſon had the liberty of com- 


plaining againſt the Magiſtrates when they went our 
of their Office, and therefore, when they were under 
Examination, the Court Cryer us d o make Procla- 
mation, that any one that pleas d might inform a- 
gainſt them: The Jatter Magiſtrates, as has been ob- 
lerv'd, being obligd for a Month together to appear 
upon certain Days, before the Logi/te, ro anſwer to 
whatever might be objected againſt their Conduct; 
and if any Perſon fail'd ro appear, and make his De- 
fence againſt che Plaintiff, he was brought by a Tip- 
taff before the Senate of Five Hundred and here, if 
he forſook his Bayle, he was degraded, and had. a 
Mark of Infamy ſer upon him. The Method of. paſ- 
ſing his Accomprs was ſtated by Law, and was to pro- 


Main. Tis call d Lobos: de is Mar, to diſtinguiſh. ir [+ 


ſages 
linus, Lib. 1 
Theod. gt 374, Ii 8 2. 7 | 
IOLIIUS ( 1 
Rome 133. Auguſtus the Emperor gave him very ſen- 
ſible marks of Ns Efteem ; for ———— 
ment of a conſiderable Province, 
Lycaonia, &cc. he likewiſe made him Governour to 
his Grandſon. Caius Cæſar, when he ſent this young 
Prince to tha Baſt to ſettle Affairs there. In this. Poſt; 
Lollius diſcover d thoſe Qualities to his diſadvantage 
which he had conceal'd. before: For tho Cov | 
_ his —_— — manag d himſelf ſo artiſi- 
ially, as ro pals for a Perſon impregnable againſt Mò- 
This Character made - Hor, 
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. cap. 53. Vid. Yaac Caſauben een call him, 


But Lollius, forcing th 
Preſents, pull d off 


contriv'd. a miſunderſtanding 
Caius Cæſar; and which. is {till worſe, he was ſtrong- 
ly ſuſpected for being a Spy for the Parthian King 


— 


© Galdeoch or Nui 
Called ; 


ceed in this Method: I receiv'd ſo much of the Pub- | 


* : * 
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ney, and ſo much have I expended or elſe, 1 
have rereiv d nothing, nor laid out any things ; 
Magiſtrate reſus d to, p4/5 bu wig and ſatisſie the 

Log:ſte about his Adminiſtration, | 
brought againſt him u 


If an 


was an Action 


n this ſcore, and any Magi- 

- |ftrare chat had ner-paſg'd; his A 

above-· mention d had his Eſtate ſeiz d by the Govern- 

ment ſo that it was not lawful for him, either to offs 

fer any thing to the Gods, nor to diſpoſe of any thing 
by 1/1, neither had he the privilege of being adopꝭ 
ted by any other Family. He was likewiſe forbid to 
travel, and made incapable of holding any Office 
for the future; neither was it lawful to beſtow a Co- 
roger upon any ſuch Perſon, the Law running thus; 
Magiſtratus priuſquam Rationes Retulerit, corona ne 
donator, * Sam. Petit. in LL. Attic lib. 3. Tit. de 
Magiſtrati bus. Ariſtot. Polit. Lib. 7. cap. ut. fiſchi- 
ue C. Cteſiph. Vipian. ad Midianam Demoſth. in Mid. 


aft. | Hs ORE 2. 
, LOLLIANUS: ( Mavortius ) was Governour of 
Rome in the Year of our Lord 342, under the Empe- 
ron Conſtance, and was Conſul. in the Year 355. J 
laus Firmicus. dedicates his Tract of Aſtror | 
„him, in the Preface of which; chere are» ſeveral PaG 
relating to this Lollianu.. Ammianus Marcel- 
6. Fac. Gothofred. Praſopographia Cold. 
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in the manner 
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made up of Galatia, 


Anne, 


Ducentir ad\ſe cunita Prounie:. | 


CFF iin 4 4. 
And a little after he adds 
em weithin thirty Days after they were out of their | 
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Rejecit alto; dona , nocentium -- 
Vuitu.—— Od. 9. lib. .. 
K 1 | 


Min che Year, of Rome,738, and immediately 
ter, carrying the War into Germany, he met with a- 
little Rebuke there; however, 
upon the Germans afterwards, : 
mit to a Peace. This Lollius s Son was Conſul. He had. 
likewiſe a Daughter marry d to the Emperor Ca/igula.. 
* Paterculus lib. 2. Sueton. in Tiberio. cap. 12. Takit. 
Annal. lib. 3. cap. 48. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. - - 
LOMBARDY, a Chronologi 
Dukes 


the Proyincials ro make him vaſt 
Fucus; and loft his Re ion: 
Bur it ſeems Avarice was not Lollius & only fault; for 
to make his Service more ſignificant, he is ſaid to have 

ing between Tiberius and 


"NY 


and to obſtruct the Concluſion of the Peace: Caius - 
was inform d of this Treachery at his Interview with 
that Monarch in an Iſland of Eupbrates: This Diſco- 
very made him have ſuch a ſenſible Averſion for his 
Governour, that Lollius diſpairing of his Favour, is 
ſaid to have diſpatch d hinaſel6:, 

Be 


Lollius had defeated 


had his Revenge 
fore d em to ſub- - 


. 
akes and Kings of Lombaray, | 1 


, 


| Old Dukes. 


Anno Chriſt . 


Agelmond Reign d 

Lamiſſus 
Zeth or Leb 1 
deoch. 
Glaffo +. .. 
Dado, Adeling, 
Macon, Son of ⁊euchilon 
; B bb 


„ 7; | e Et. . 4 
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Years 
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In 1 Fa” "Lak No hs — en ears 
568 Abena Reigved e ee eee et d 
574 Clepha, Months 18 TA * $.% gh oh 1 
576 The thirty Dukes © 7 a abe OM 8 10 
586 Autharis or — | n 35 
591 Theudelindus in * 4 . a nnn 11 
% 009 ISS 17 28 ALT TING 
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626 Arioaldus or fuel, Gf e een, 
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653 Rodoaldus | ALES MORAN AMY SYS oy 4 
657 Aripettus or dribertus in. e 
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673 Pertharitus or ane. 26% dae eee 
689 Cuniberfus na 0. Ul & 1 2 
701 Luithpertus, 8 Montks 3 5% 1 
701 Nginbertus Duke of Thin 3 Months ; 
702 Aripertus K lor mr 
712 Anſprandus or ag 3 Monks, 8 K 1 
713 Luitprandus a0 
744 Rathis Duke of rn 2 N e 3 or s 
750 Ariſtulphus WT"; {aim 6 242 vil. ſas. « 
756 Deſiderius. by ere rag 18. 


I have elſewhere obſery'd. See Morey, Vel. 


ſter of that Secret, but one Mr. Pell an Engliſh man, 


their Vortex or Circle, Longo-montanus wrote" ſeveral 
Learned Books in Mathematicks and Aftronomy, as, 
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| LORAINE (Charles) Cardinal, and Archbiſhop of 


e February 25. He was — oh weir Parts 
18 and Abilities,” He is ſaid to have made his Court 


ſ wich too much complaiſance to the Dutcheſs of Va- 


428 1 . - 


The Kingdom of e was buppreced un 
der Defiderius in the Year 774, His Soft Alalgife, | i 
fled to Verona firſt and afrerwards to Conſtun N as 


ie Ar 


LOMBZE, a large Ciry: of Poland rhe Palati- 
nate of Maſovia.” I ſtands the- Navigable 
River Narew ; is well built, and about twenty 
Miles diſtant from 5 * Connors Hers of Po- 
land WC. © 

LONGO-MONTANUS, (Chriſtian) à great A- 
ſtronomer and Mathematick Profeſſor at Co * 
in the XVIIth Century. He was born in a Village in 
Denmark in 1562. He livd ſome time with the Fa- 
mous Tycho-Brahe, who had a great eſteem for him. 
Longo-montanus, ſpent a great deal of time in try ing 
to Square the Circle, He thought himſelf once Ma- 
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and Mathemarick Profeſſor at Amſterdam, diſcover'd 
ſeveral Paralogiſms in Longo montanuss pretended De- 
monſtrarion. Monſieur des Cartes, and ſeveral other 
Eminent Mathematicians having ſeconded Pell in his 
confutation, Longo-montanuts wr, þ ſome little Alrera- 
tion in Tycho-Brahe's Aſtronomy: For perceiving that 
the unconceivable ſpeed which Tycho-Brahe aſſign d 
rhe fixt Stars, was not well reliſh'd, and that Coper- 
nicus's Syſteme ſuppos'd an immenſe ſpace between | 
Saturn and the fixt Stars, to remedy 

veniencies, Longo-montanus gave the Earth a Diur- 
nal Motion upon its Axis, and by this ſuppoſition wo | 
Planets, the Sun and fixt Stars were nor oblig'd to 
move about the Earth in 24 Hours; inſtead of this, 
there was no more t done for the Planers than o 


make their courſe leflurely from Eaſt ro Weſt; The | 


fixt Stars likewiſe had a gentle Motion affen d em 


which compleated their Circle in five and twenty thou- 
ſand Years, as the Moon makes her Revolution in | 
27 Days, the Sun ina Year, and the other Planets] 


in proportion to their diſtance, and the Compaſs of 


theſe incon⸗- 


lentinos, who had the Aſcendant at Court under Hen- 
ry IId. and that by her Intereſt, he prefet d his Crea- 
tures and Dependents to places of Profit and Honour, 
This Cardinal, who boreè an extraordinary ſway in che 
Reign of Mindy IId. hadi's much greater Intereſt un- 
der Frumei, Lid. Fot dun himſelf and the Duke of 
Gruiſe his. Brother G the Kingdom ar their plea- 
ſure; ſhelteritig'themſelves; under the Relation of be- 
ing Uncles to the young Queen, Mary Stewart. The 
Cardinal made a” re at the Conference of 
he —— he ew d Learning and Elocution 

rage enough: He likewiſe” gave a great Ex- 

his corrung to the Councibof Tfent; the 

rt of — were afraid he would have ſupported 

the Libetties of the Glien Church, preſs d rowards 
the Reformation, and carfy'd ſome Poimsin the Coun- 
eil againſt che Popes Supremacy ;- bur the Cartlinal, 
26 tis ſupposd; to promote the Grandeur f his Fami- 
ly, came to an Accommodation with! the Pope, 
brug over the French bunt od at leaſt to a fare of 
Neutrality, and 8 rated. rhe Council. Upon the 
denk of the Dike uf Gee His Brother; his credit 
ſunk a little, but recover d aſterwards; he is ſuppos d 
to have been rhe principal Adviſer of the War in Tra- 
y in Which che Duke of Griſe had like to have ruin d 
his Reputation. This Cardinal had a cruel affront put 
poll him by the Mareſchal de Moentmorency ; 
mer the IXth. having forbidden People com- 
i Pnrist with Weapons about them, the Cardi- 
ws; of Loraine notwithſtanding, came to Pars with 
a Retinue well Arm d, having a Licence under the 
Great Ses for this Privilege; This, the Marſhal de 
== qe Governout of Pars, knew very well; 
However he expected the Cardinal \ſhowld have 
ſent ro him, and made him a Complement upon the 
Occaſion, bur this being neglected by the Cardinal, 
who march' d on with his Guards through the Town, | 
rhe Marſhal Mounted againſt him, and charg d him 
in St. Denys's Street, upon which the Cardinals Men 
run for t immediately, and —_ and his Nephew 
were glad to get into a 8 He was a Ene- 
my ro the Proteſtants, and ſufficiently Libelld upon 
that Score. He died in December in 1 574.“ Meze- 
ras Abrege Chronolog. Tom. 5, Father Paul's Hiſtory of the 
Council of Trent. Laboreur Additions aux Memoires de 
Caſtelnau. Tom. 2. Maimbourgh. Hiſt, du calvin 2 8 
Boyle Dick. Hiſtor. be. 


LORAINE, 4 er penben Sncefin of he 
Dukes of Eerane. 8 
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In 1648 Gerard i | | 
Thierry the Valiant died in i 
1115 Simon Iſt. 14 or 24 
1129 or 1139 Mathew Ift. 37 or 47 
1176 Simon IId. | 31 
1207 Frederick IR. A I. 4 
1214 Thibaud Iſt, | 6 
1220 Mathew IId. SS 1 30 
1250 Frederick IId. 1 8 53 
1303 Thibaud IId. | | 5 9 
13172 Prdrick His, a e n et * 7 
7 *} >. - AAR ms 17 
1346 Fohn © i 11974 my 36 
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1430 Label 
| 1430 Renatus,« the Good, King of Naples &e. 


S yſtematis Mathematici pars prima. ſive Arithmetica. Cy- 
clometria e Lunuls reciprocè demenſtrata, AſtronomicaDa- 
niea, Inventio Quadrature circuli. Admiranda Operatio 
Trium numerorum 6. J. g. ad circulum menſurandum. 
De Chronolabio Hiſtorico, ſeu tempore, Diſputationes tres. 


Introduct io in Theatrum Aſtronomicum. Diſpurario de 


Mat heſeos Indole, c. Bailet vie des Carte. Tom. 2. 
Mollerus Hypomen. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 


LONG-TOWN, a Market Town in Eskdale- ward 


in Cumberland, bor ering upon Scotland. "Tis two 


Nicholas d Anj ou died | 1473 
Anthony Earl of Vaudemont N 
1474 Foland q Anjou wife of ag of lou. 10 


1483 Renatus IId. 25 
1508 Anthony ans, Sf 5 36 

„ I 
| 191 Charles Id. e | 63 
1633 Henry 16 


1624 Nicole Dutcheſs of Livin died in 1657 
1624 Charles IIId. ConſenGermen and 3 
band te Nicole” died a * 


hundred and chirty ur Miles from London, 


Charles 


,s OL HO | ects 2 A 3 
L OY | Lay 
— —— — ö = — — — 
|  - Charles IVch. Nephew to the Duke) | Vertues, and Revelations, and told him, one of his 
laſt memion d and Son of  Nicho/as ( gs (© $ yung men's nt: This pretended Saint 
Franch of Loraine died at Wells in nee ſome Queſtions by Melchior Canus, threw 
f | Auſtria 1 5 n £02 e A 4 Out. everal Hereſies, in his | ſwers, out of pure 
Flodond in Chron, Sigebert in Chron. Alberie, in | Ignorance, Loyola to excuſe him, affirm d he was nor 
chron. Du Cheſue Hiſt. de Bar. Edmund de Boully Geneal, | Heretically inclin d, h. c craꝝ d, and that the Moon 


des Princes de Lorr. See Morery. Vol. 1ſt. 


LOUDUN, a Town ftanding up the Cork, af 


it a conſiderable ſhare in the Civil Wars of France, 
for which Reaſon, Lewis XIIIch had this Fortiſication 
Demoliſnd in 1633. The Dſulin Nuns: of chis 
Place were very much tall d of in 1634, upon che ſcare | 
of their pretended Poſſeſſion,” as che Reader may ſee in 
the Article, Grandier. The French Proteſtants held the 
laſt National Synod in this T-π]·̊n . Bayle Diction. 
Hiſt. See Engliſh Morery, Hul. hi. 
LOVE (re Fomily of ) 4 Flerese which begining 
in Holland, was ptopagated croſs the Channel, and Ap- 
pear d in England. about the year 1580. Thoſe: of 
this Sect; making a great ſnew of extraordinary ſan- 
city, gain d upon the Affections of che Common Peo- 
and to be the more admit d, they made uſe of un 
couth and odd expreſſions; By their Tenents, none 
were of tbe Number af | the Elect, but ſuch as were ag: 
mitted into their Family; thut, all the reſt were Repros 
bates, and conſign di ouer to Damnation. They held like- 


wiſe, That ewas lawful for nem to S wear to an untruth 
before a Magi ſtrute for | 
<=& mas not uf their Society. 


* 


tee for their own; convenience, or before. 
any other Penſon Thele 
wretched Herdrddoxys, which ſtruek at the Eoundari 
both of Church anil State, they diſpers d among their; 
Followers, by ſcattering Books Tranſlated: out of 
Dutch into Engliſb, Entiral' dg The GID of the King- 
dom, Documental Sentencess The Prophecy of the Spirit 
of Love. Ihe Publiſhing of Peace upon: Earth, by H. N. 
Now, though theſe Familiſt: could by no means be 
prevail d on to diſcover the Author, it was afrerwards. 
found to be Henry Nicholas of Leiden, who blaſphe- 
mouſſy pretended, that be. did partake of God, and God 
of his Humanity. For the effectual ſuppreſſing of this 
peſtilent Hereſie, Queen Elizabeth by Proclamarion, 
Order d the Civil Magiſtrate ro aſſiſt the Eccleſiaſtical, 
and that the Books above mention d ſhould publickly 
be burnt; * Cambden Eliza. 7 l 
LOW- SUNDAY. See Octaves. | | 
LOYD (Humphrey): See Lhuyd... - E 
LOYOLA ({gnatius) was bred at the Court of Fer- 
dinand and Iſabeil; and took to the Profeſſion of Arms: 
When ana was Beſieg d by the French, he was 
in the Gariſon, behav'd himſelf with great courage 
. there, and was wounded with a Canon Buller. When 
he was under Cure, he took up a Reſolution to Re. 
nounce a! Secular Life, and to Travel to the Holy 
Land, as a Pilgrim. At his firſt ſetting out, he went 
to our Ladies at Monſerrat, where he hung uP his 
Armour over the Altar of rhe Bleſſed Virgin, and De- 
voted himſelf to her Service in March 1522. From 
hence, he ſet forward before day, in the Habit of a 
Pilgrim, and went to Maureſa, where he liv d about 
a Year with the poor of the Hoſpital, practiſing all 
ſort of Auſterities and Mortifications; and here it 
was, that he wrote his Book Of ſpiritual Exerciſes. 
And now Imbarking at Barcelona for the Holy Land, 
he arriv d ar Cajeta after five days fail, and not bein 
willing to hold on his Courſe without the Popes Bleſ- 
ſing, he waited on Pope Adrian VIxh. and then tra- 
vel d on to Venice, where he Embark d in Faly 1523, 
and arrivd at Foppa on the laſt of Auguſt. Having 
ſatisfy d his holy curiofiry at Feruſalem, he came back 
to Venice, from whence he went ro Genoa, to Em- 
bark for Barcelona, in which place he ſettled for ſome- 
time, and began to ſtudy the Latin Tongue. To 
* a Recital of the Miraculous Adventures of his 
Voyage, would carry the Story too far, the bare Re- 
hearſal of his Extatick Viſions, would, it may be, tire 
the Reader: Bur from hence Dr. Stillingfleet endea- 
vours to prove that the Jeſuirs Order ſtands upon a 
Bottom of Phanariciſm ; He cites Melchior Camus who 
affirms that Ignatius quitted Spain for fear of the In- 
quifirion, which ſuſpected him, infected wirh Hereſie 
of the Illuminati or Alumbrado s, ſhould throw him 
into Priſon; Melchior Canus adds, that this Loyola gave 
have him a very extravagant Relation of his own 


5 


at that time hinder; 


kim from talking like a good 
Catholique. As. for Ignatius, he Learn d his Lat ine 
Grammer in 1324, which Qualifying kim for reading 
Eraſm 1s Enchiridon Militu Clriſigni, be 177.1 3 
go no further with this Author, becauſe, as he fancy 

ir abated the fervour of his Devotion. Though, by 
the way, this Bock is deſervedly eſteem d, an extra- 
ordinary Performance, both as to ſtile and Principles : 
However, Ignatius not relifhing Eraſmus, ſpent ſome 
of, his time in Thomas 2 Kempis. After two; years 
ſpent in the Latine Tongue, he was thought 89 

enough to be admitted to hear a Lecture in Philoſo- 
phy. z to which purpoſe, he went to Complutum in the 
year 1526. And here the oddneſs of his Equipage, 
his Mendicant way of Living, the ſuitable Figure of 
his Companions,. and the particular Inſtructions he 

gave to thoſe that crouded 8 him, made the F- 
. 

be pur him, 


i/ition examine what ſort, of Mortal he was and 
ing not ſatisfy d wich his Anſwers, they pur. hin 
into Prone. and upon his Enlargement they oblig d 
him ro forbear Preaching, and ſetting up for a 
Doctor for four years. This Article would ,. by no 
means go down. with Ignatius, and therefore being re- 
ſolv d to break looſe from it, he Retir'd to Salaman- 


ca, where he went on with hi Diſcourſes upon De- 
votion: Here he was Impriſon d again, and Dilcharg d 


b 


upon no better conditions, than, thoſe at Complutum 
_ this he reſolv d to Travail ro Pars, mm EE 
cute his Studies; but here, his deſign, was croſs d by 
his Indigence, being fore d to beg in the ſtreets fo 
his Living, and afrerwards he put himſelf into the Hoſ. 
piral of St. James. He endeavourd. ro remove theſe 
Obſtacles, but had rhe nusfortung to meet with one 
difficulty after another. For Exhorting young Peo- 
ple to diſengage themſelves from the Wor Id, the fin- 
gularity of his Precepts were ſuch, that he eſcap d 
whipping very narrowly. at the College of St. Barbara. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe diſcouragements, he 


went on with his Courſe of Philoſophy and Divinity, 


and got a certain number of Companions about him, 
who engag d chemſelves by | Vow,,.to-enter upon a 
new way of Living. Theſe Dilciples were bur leven 
ar firſt, but afterwards they encreas'd to ten, Igna- 
tius included. This ne Corporation thought it pro- 
= chat Ignatius ſhould return into Spain to ſettle 
ome Affairs there, and that from thence he ſhould 
Travel to Venice, where they agreed to meet him: 
Purſuant to this Reſolution, he went into Spain in 
1535, where he Declaim d againſt Libertiniſme, and 
Preacht up Repentance, and had always a vaſt Au- 
dience about him. Sometime after, he went to Ve- 
nice, where his Companions met him in Fanuary 1537. 
At this Town he made an acquaintance with ohm 
Peter Garaffa, who was afterwards Pope Paul IVth. 
and was rhen concerting meaſures. with ſome devour 
People to form the Congregation of the Theatin . At- 
ter his Order was confirm d at Rome, he ſent ſome of 
his Diſciples abroad to make Proſelytes, ſtaying at 
Reme himſelf, and raking pains to convert tlie ewe, 
and Women of ill Reputation, Ning uſe likewiſe 
of his Intereſt for the ſupport of Orphans. There were 
ſome Perſons. of the other Sex, who were willing to 
ſubmit to his Diſcipline, but the Trouble he found in 
the management of three Women, made him give o- 
ver the Deſign of engaging any further this way. He 
would gladly have reſign d his Generalſhip, but the 
Jeſuits tefus d that motion, ſo that he was forc'd to 
dye in his Authority, Resbadeneira, from whence this 
account is extracted, is ſo franck as to own that I- 
natius had not the Gift of Miracles, and pretends to 
Anſwer the Objections that might be mage to his diſ- 
advantage upon that Head : But afterwards, in his 
Abridgment of Ignatius s Life he contradicts his foriner 


Relation, and baer an account of a great many Mi- 
racles wrought by this Founder of thte Order. IgnaHi 


was Bearify d by Paul VIth. in 1609, and afterwards 


had new Honours beſtow d upon his e by C/e- 
ment Xhi: and. Innocent I th: This Order o ye, 8 
uns, 
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or the Prophetical Syſtemes of Mr. Furieu. On the o- 
ther de, the Jeſuits are charg'd with e 
Seditious Principles, and making the moſt of them 
ſuch Doctrines, as overturn the ſettlements of King- 
doms, and expoſe em to continual Revolutions, en- 
courage the Perſecution of Proteſtants, and relax the 


moral Part of Chriſtianity, to a ſcandalous Liberty 


for inſtance, they have endeavour d to re-inforee 
Doctrine which makes the Authority of Kings to be in- 


feriour to chat of the People, and that they may Pu- 


niſh, them in certain Caſes. The other Principle 
which che Jeſuits have improv'd upon, is the Opini- 
on that Soveraigns have an Authority from God Al- 
mighty to draw the Sword of Juſtice againſt Here- 
tricks. Now though the Jeſuirs, did not perfectly in- 
vent theſe rwo Opinions, yet they have Drawn ſeve- 
tal deſperate conſequences from em, which ate very 
prejudicial to the Publick tranquillity: For, from 
pick two Prin they conclude; that an Heretical 

rince 'onght to be Depos'd, and that Hereſie ought 
to be exterminated by Fire and Sword, if gentler 
Methods prov d ineffectual. © To return to Tonarins, 
The Houſe where he was Born, is at preſent call'd 
Sancta Caſa, This Houſe was given the Jeſuits by 
the Queen Dowager of Spain; where his Diſciples 
Preach'd three Sermons upon the Subject of his Bea- 
tification, which were ver ply cenſur d by the 
Faculty of the Sorbonne. en Pope Urban VIIIch. 
had Publiſh'd the Bull of his Canonization, there were 
ſome Diſputes in France about keeping the Holy 
Day; for it ſeems this new Feſtival falling upon 
St. Germains day, the Jeſuits took the freedom to 
ſtrike this old Saint out of their Rubrick, to make 
room for their new one: In ſnort the Cauſe was car- 
ry d to Rome, where the Pope Order d chat the Feſti- 
val of St. Germain and St. Ignatius ſhould be kept the 
ſame day, but if rhe doubling, or charging the Holy 
day with new Service, ſhould prove impracticable, 
then Ignatius, —y— —— wait till the 
Leap Year, and have the Intercalary day wholly to 
himſelf. Grotius s Remarks upon Iguatius Loyola, and 
che Jeſuits is none of the leaſt beautiful part of 
his Hiſtory. The ſtory is very handſomely and grave- 
ly told, there's nothing of invective int, or any ſigns 


of prejudice or diſſaffection; but notwithſtanding this 


Air of impartiality, he advances ſome what very ſingu- 


lar concerning this Order, and which does not appear 


ſufficiently prov'd : He pretends, the Jeſuits may live 
where they pleaſe, and that this Profeſſion is not in- 
conſiſtent with Marriage. Tis true Paſquier had ſaid 
the ſame things before him, but he is by no means, a 
warrantable Aurhoriry. * Doctor Srillingfleets Fana- 
ticiſme of the Church f Rome. Melchior Canus in Ju- 
dicio de Societate Ignalii Loyole, "Tis cited by Scioppius 
Infam. Famiani Strade pag. 62. Alphons de Vargas Relat. 
cap. 1. Ribadeneira vit Ignat. Arnaud. Morale pratique, 
Tom. 3. Ribadeneira Lib, 5. cap. 13. Ejuſdem Vita Ip- 
natij in Compendium Redatta cap. 18. Tellier. defenſe 
des Nouveaux Chreſtiens 1, Partic. =p arg 
ag. 264, ad An. 1611, Heidegger. Hiſt, Papatus. pag. 
477 Boyle Diction. Hiſtor, y a Ari Jeſuits, 
Eng. Morery Vol. .. 2 
LUBEN, a City in the 7 Saxony, on the Ri- 
ver Spree, thirty Miles Weſt from rhe Oder, and oy 


North from Bautzen, or Baudiſſen. Luben is general- 


ly eſteemed the Capital of the Lower Luſetia > Tis 
Ornamented witha Palace belonging to the Elector of 


LUBIENIETZKI (Staniſlaus) in Latin Lubienie. 
cius, a Poliſh Gentleman, was one of the moſt emi- 
nent Socinian Miniſters in the XVIIth. Century, He 


ice | Men of Quality, and accompl 
- of | rings rhar were ſuirable ro his Birth. + He was ar the 


following Account. In the beginning o 


der] penſely bred by his Father) wid asu Minider a: 


Cracow, who nor'beitig ſatisfied in/givingHis Son the 
Education of a Scholar; ſent him wo the Poliſh Dier 
that he might make an acquaintance; with the 
ſh} himſelf in hole 


Conference at Thorm held for the taking up the diffe- 


| retices-in Religion, »Afterwards he travel d in to Ho/- 


land and France, where he was much eſteem d by 
Men of Letters, with whom he us d to diſpute in 
Defence of the Socini an perſuaſion: Upon his return 


dome, che Synod of Cxrkevia Ordain d him, and 


Swedes, he was foro d to retire to Crucο in 1656, ſome- 
time aſter he Petition d the King of Sweden to ger the 
Unitarians, who had put themſelves under his Pro. 
tection, to be hended im the Amneſty, or In- 
demiiiry in the Peace which was then kreating be- 
tween that Crown, and Poland. He arrivd at Vo/- 
gaſt in 1657, where he was kindly receiv d by the 
King of Sweden, and eat with his Majeſty, which 
was an Honour ne had formerly done Lubitnierz li at 
Cracow 3 However, he could not get his buſinels ef. 
fected, for at Olive, the Unitariam were excluded 
the Amneſty allow'd' to other Perſuaſions of the Re- 
formation. His return into Poland being chus made 
impracticable, he ſet Sail for Copenhagen, but being 
nor permitted to ſertle either there, or at Stetin, for 
any long time, he went to Hamborongh, where having 
 diſcours d frequently wich Queen Chriſtina upon the 
Subject of Religiqn, he was Order d by the Magi- 
ſtracy, to quit the Ton, but died there fome few 
days after, and, as ſome think of Poyſon. His 
works are; Theatrum Cometicum in tres partes diviſum, 
quarum prima continet | Communicationes de Cometis 
Anno 1664 & 1665, cum vir clariſimis per Europam 
habita, Borumq; Obſervationes Tabus Euem expreſſas. 
Secunda” eſt Hiſtoria Comet arum a Diluvio ad Annum 
Chriſti 1665. Hiſtoria Univerſali Hnqſim  quandam 
centinens, Tertia agit de ſignificatiombus Cometarum 
ſeith quorundum Amicbrum Object ion bun, Reſponſioni- 
bus Authoris, & ꝓuditiis virorum clariſſmorum, This 
Book was Printed in Folio at Amſterdam in 1667. 
Vita Lubienitzii ejus Hiſtoriæ Reformation Poloni- 
ce Freiſtadij Excuſe prefixa. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
LUBLIN, a City in the leſſer Poland ſituate in the 
one and fiftieth Degree of Northern Latitude, and is 
diſtant about thirty Poliſh Miles from Cracow, to the 
North Eaſt. This City is not very large but exceed- 
ing Healty and well Built, and much frequented by 
the Turkiſh, Armenian, Muſcovite, and German Mer- 
chants, eſpecially ar che four famous Fairs, yearly 
kept there ? Tis almoſt ſurrrounded with a Morals, 
and is fortified with a high Wall, Broad Ditch, &c. 
The Few 332 Inhabit the Suburbs where they 
are allow d a Synagogue. The Principal Church is 
Dedicated to the Honour of St. Michael ; Twas Built 
by Leſcus Niger on Occaſion of a Signal Victory, gain d 
over the Lithuanians by the Aſſiſtance, as tis ſuppos d 
of that Arch- angel. There are rwo Courts of Juſtice 
or Tribunals for all Poland, Held in this City. See 
Engl. Morery Vol. 1. Connors Hiſt. of Poland, Cc. 
.UCARN. See Lugan, © | 
* LUDLOW , returns two Burgeſſes to Parlia- 
ment, and is diſtant from London a hundred and five 
LUGAN, a Bailiage in the Cantons of Switzer- 
land. This with the Bailiages of Lucarn, Mendriſe, 
and Valmedie belong to the twelve firſt Cantons, by 
a Grant from Maximilian Sforza, in the year 1512, 
which was confirm'd by Francs tt. after rhe Battel of 
Moon The Governours of » rheſe | Bailiages 
are ſent by turns from the ſeveral Cantons to 
which they belong. They are rhick- Inhabited, that 
of Lugan comprehending Ninery Villages; Lucarnu 
five/ Pariſhes, and the reſt proportionally.” * 4 New 
Syſteme of Geogr, &c. | r | 
LUTHERANISM. The Doctrine of Luther, of 
the Riſe and Progreſs of which Mami bourg gives the 
Libs XVIth. 
Century. The Catholick-Church was perfectly un- 
diſturb d, and all the Princes and States of Europe 
owyn d the Authority of the Holy See; when all on a 


was born at Cracow in 1623, and very carefully and ſudden, the moſt pernicious Schiſm (as he goes on) 


ſtarted 


ans es eh 


L ur 


ſtarted up, upon an inconſiderable Occaſion. The 
diſtaſte was taken at the Indulgencièß which, in 1517, 
Pope Leo Xth. Granted to thoſe who contributed to- 
wards the finiſhing St. Peter's Church ar Rome. It 
is ſaid, that this Pope ar firſt gave the Princeſs Cibo 
his Siſter that Branch of the Revenue of rhe Indul- 
gencies which were Collected in Saxony, Thar after- 
wards theſe Indulgencies were Farm'd out, and ſe- 
curd to thoſe that would give moſt for them. Now 
the Purchaſers being willing not only to Re-imburſe 
themſelves, but- to gain by the Bargain, pitch'd up- 
on ſuch Preachers, Receivers, and Collectors of the 
Indulgencics, as they rhoughr proper for rheir pur- 
pole , who manag d their Buſineſs in a Scandalous 
manner. Now the Pope had ſent theſe Indulgencies 
ro Prince Albert Archbiſhop of Mentz, and Brother 
to the Elector Joachim of Brandenbourgh, to Publiſh 
them in Germany. This Prelare put his Commiſſion 
in the Hands of John Tetzel a Dominican, and an In- 
quiſiror , who employ d ſeveral of His own Order, 
who withour any direction from their Superiors, 
talk'd a great deal more than their ſhare, and flou- 
riſh'd upon the fignificancy of Indulgencies to that 
degree, that the People believed thar they were ſure 
of being ſav d, and of fetching their Friends out of 
Purgatory, as ſoon as they had pay d down the Price 
of the Indulgencies, and got an Inſtrument to prove 


their Title. Beſides, the Collectors of the Purcha- 


{ers, finding Money come in pretty plentifully, ſpent 
it publickly in a Luxurious and Liberrine manner. 
Upon this, Fohn Stuptix, Vicar General of the Au- 
guſtinians in Germany, took occaſion to declare againſt 
theſe abuſes, either becauſe he was really concern d 
at them, or elſe becauſe he was diſ-obligd to ſee the 
Dominicans preferr'd to the Monks of his own Or- 
der, who had formerly manag'd thir buſineſs in Ger- 
many ; for this purpoſe, he made uſe of Martin Lu- 
ther, the moſt Learned of all the Anguſtinians, and 
indeed of the whole Univerſity of Mittenbourgh; 
Luther got up into the Pulpir, and Declaim'd Terri- 
bly againſt LS Receivers and Preachers of Indulgen- 
cies, and afterwards Attack d the Indulgencies them- 
ſelves, which he ſaid were gocd for nothing bur lazy, 
looſe Chriſtians, who would gladly be Diſpenc d 
withal from doing their Dury, and going rightly 
through with their Penance upon Al Saints Eve, 


| Luther, laying hold on this Handle, made the Papal 


— —— 


Authority look odious to the Germans. In the mean 
time, the Proceſs, againſt Luther, going on at Rome, 
whoſe Doctrine (as Maimburgh ſpeaks) was appa- 
rently contrary to that of the Church, The Pope 
ſummon d him to appear at Reme within fixry Days, 
before ſuch Judges as were Aſſignd him, which 


were Jerome de Genatijs Biſhop of Aſcoli, Auditor of 


the 1 Chamber, and Si veſter Prierius Ma- 
ſter of the Sacred Palace: But, at the Inſtance of 


burgh the Pope agreed that the Cauſe ſhould be exa- 
mind in Germany, and Delegated his Legate Cardi- 
nal Cajetan to try it, who was then at Ausburgh. 
Luther made his Appearance before the Legate, with 
a Publick Notary, and four Senators of Augaburgh; 
before whom, he made his Proteſtation, that he 
had advanc'd nothing, bur only in a Problematical 
manner, and by way of Diſpute : That he ſubmitted 
himſelf to the Determination of the Reman-Church ; 


ciſion of rhe Univerſities of Bazil, Fribourgh and 
Louvain, and eſpecially ro that of Paris. The Le- 


gate gave him a peremptory Order to Recant under 
the Penalty of Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure, and bid him 


Upon this Luther, in the night time, poſted up his 
Appeal to the Pope, and Retird immediately to Mi. 
tenburgh. Afterwards perceiving he ſhould be con- 
demned at Rome, he was reſolv'd: to be before hand 
with the Pope; to this purpoſe, he made a New Pro- 
teſtation in Form of Law, by which he Declar'd;-that 
notwithſtanding he was ready to ſubmit to the Deter- 
mination of rhe Pope rightly Inform'd, he thought it 
proper never the lefs, to appeal to a General Council, 


cree againſt, becauſe, as much a Pope as he was, 


'rwas poſſibly for him to be miſtaken. 


In the beginning of the next year 1519, the Em- 
peror Maximlian dying, the Elector of Saxony, who 
Protected Luther, being Vicar of the Empire during 
the Interregnum, ſat, as it were, at the Helm, in all 


thar part of Germany, where the Laws' and Cuſtoms 


of Saxony took place. This Alteration in the State, 
raisd Luther's Intereſt and Character extremely, in- 


{omuch that now in common Diſcourſe, they talk d 


He fixr ninety five Propoſitions upon the Church Doors | of him as no leſs, than a Man particularly ſent by God 
of WWittenburgh, nor pretending to hold them as Dog- | to remedy rhe diſ-orders and abules, which, as they 
matical Points, but only in order to examine further | faid, were crept into the Reman-Church, The Nun- 


into them ar a Publick Conference. Several of theſe 
Propoſitions (ſays Maimbourg) contain'd apparent fal- 
ſities againſt the Treaſure of the Church; The Value 
of Indulgencies, and the Popes Power, upon which 
account, John Tetzel a Dominican, Publiſh'd a hun- 
dred and fix Poſitions againſt them at Francfort, upon 
the Oder. And proceeding farther, and being one 
of the Officers of rhe Inquifirion , Order d them to 
Burn Luther's Propoſitions ; whoſe Diſeiples, to re- 
verge the Affront done to their Matter, burnt Tet3et's 
Publickly at M/ittenburgh ; And this was, as it were, 
the Signal of the Holy War, which began ſoon after, 
not only between the Domznicans and Auguſtinians, 
but likewiſe between the Reman-Catholicks and Lu- 
theran Party, Which there began to appear openly a- 
gainſt the Weſtern Church. 

In the year 1518, the famous Echius Profeſſor of 
Divinity at Ingolſtads and Silveſter Prierius a Domi- 
nican, Maſter of the Sacred Palace, wrote againſt 
Luthers Theſes ; upon which this Monk compos d a 
Treatiſe in which he endeavour to defend his Opi- 
nion by the Authority of the Holy Scripture and rhe 
Fathers: When he had fini{h'd this Tract, he ſent it 
ro Ferome Biſhop of Brandenburgh his Dioceſan, and 
to Pope Leo, with Letters, in which he declar d him- 
ſelf willing to ſubmit to the Judgment of the Holy 
See, in the Points conteſted; but James Hochſtratten 
a Dominican Inquiſitor, did his utmoſt to perſuade 
the Pope, that Fire and Sword were the beſt expe- 
dients to make uſe of, and that twas his Holineſſes 
Intereſt to rid the World of ſuch a Fellow as ſoon as 
poilible; And, as for Prierius, he Publiſh'd a Diſcourſe 
full of extravagant Amplifications of the Popes power; 
expreſſing himſelf in ſuch flights of Prerogarive, that 


would not paſs Muſter, even in Rome it ſelf, Now ]] 


rio Charles Miltitz, diſpatchd by the Pope, to the 
Duke of Saxony, to carry him a. Conlecrared Roſe, 
according to cuſtom, upon the fourth Sunday in Lent; 
this Man I fay, treared Luther with grear Civility, 
and went to work quite differently, from the Me- 
thod of Cardinal Cajetan, who was blam d at Rome 
for managing the matter with too much diſtance 
and rigour; but this ſmooth treatment came ſome- 
what too late; for all that he could prevail with LA- 
ther was, to write a Letter of dubmitiion to che Pope; 
In which, notwithſtanding, he Declard in a man- 
nerly way, that he could never make any Recanta- 
tion, till his Errors were firſt made to appear. In 
June the ſame Year, there was a famous Conference 
between Eckzus, Luther and Caroloſtadius : This Diſ- 
putation was held ar Leip/ic at the Caſtle of the Duke 
George of Saxony Couſin Germen to this Elector ; 
This Duke, his Councellors of State, the Magiſtracy, 
the Doctors and Graduates of the Univerſity, and a- 
bundance of People of the Town and Neighbourhood, 
being preſent. They agreed to refer themſelves to 
the Univerſnies of Erford and Paris, to whom the 
Conference was to be ſent in writing, that they mighr 
give Sentence upon t. They argued upon the Points 
of Free-will, Purgatory, Indulgencies, Penance, and the 
Popes Primacy. Ar the breaking up of the Conference 
both ſides pretended to the Victory: However, this is 
certain, (as Maimburg obſerves) chat Duke George 
became more firm in the Roman Cathiolick Religion 
than ever. And here, beſides the Univerfities 
of Louvain and Cologn; that of Paris, to which 
Luther had Referr'd himſelf, Condemn'd him ſoon 
after, as 1 ſhall ſhow further by and by, | 
Luther growing daily more ſtiff, and better affur'd; 
ſent his Book de Libertate Chriſtiana to the Pope in 


1540, in 


the Duke of Saxony, and the univerſity of Witten- 


And that he was willing to be concluded by the De- 


not appear any more before him, unleſs he comply d. 


againſt what ſentence ſoever his Holineſs ſhould De- 
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1 520, in which he makes Faith the ſole cauſe of our | 


Juſtification, and that we are ſavd by this Quality 
Without the Aſſiſtance of Good Works; that this 
Chriſtian Liberty reſcues us from the Caprivity of Hu- 


mane Traditions, and particularly, from the Bondage 
of Papal Impoſitions, by which the People of God are 


treated in a tyrannical manner. | Afterwards, he pro- 
ceeded to deny the Authority of the Church of Rome, 
in a Remonftrance written in High-Dutch; which, 
(as Maimbourg goes on) he had the Confidence to 

reſent to the Emperor and German Nobility. He 
ikewiſe, ſays Maimbourg, adulterated the Orthodox 
Doctrine concerning the Sacraments, in his Latin 
Book, De Captivitate Babylonica, The Pope being in- 
form'd by his Legates, and Eckz/us, that mild Expe- 


dients had been thrown away for three Years toge- 
ther, and that ſo great an Evil was not to be curd 


this way. Theſe Reaſons, I ſay, made the Pope re- 
ſolve to apply to the laſt Remedies which the Church 
always makes uſe of upon ſuch Occaſions : Upon the 
fifteenth of June therefore, he 8 condemned 
in Writing one and forty Propoſitions extracted from 
Luthers Works, giving him fixty Days to recant, aud 
fixty Days to draw up his Recantation in Form, and 
ſend it to Rome, and upon failing to obey this Order 
within the time preſcrib d; he declares him Excom- 
municated, forbidding all Perſons whatſoever to pro- 
tect him under the Penalty of incurring the ſame 
Cenſure. Eckius was made Nuntio to carry this Bull 
into Germany, and particularly to the Duke of Saxony 
and the Univerſity of Wittenburgh, with Letters from 


his Holineſs, deſiring them to publiſh it: While the 


Duke and Univerſity deferr d the Publication by con- 
cert, Luther made a freſh Appeal from the Pope to a 
Council, and wrote againſt the Bull with a great deal 
of Heat and Freedom, calling the Author of this Bull 
no leſs than Antichriſt: But this was not all; for to 
revenge the burning of his Books at Rome, and in 
ſome Towns of Flanders and Germany, he orderd a 
vaſt Bonefire to be made without the Walls of Mit- 


tenburg; and, having the whole Town ar his Heels, 


whom, rogether with a great many Doctors, he had 


invited to this Solemnity, he order'd Gratian's Decre- 
tum, the Pope's Decretals, the Clementines and Extra- 
vagants, to * thrown into the Fire, burning the pre- 
ſent Pope's Bull with his own Hands, and (as Maim- 
bourg reports it) crying as loud as he could ſpeak, 
Since thou haſt troubled the Saint of the Lord, may ſt 
thou be confign'd over to Eternal Flames, This Pattern 
was 'follow'd by his Diſciples in other Towns, and 
even in Leipſick, where Duke George, tho a hearty 
Roman Catholick, durſt not oppoſe ir, becauſe Luther 


was now grown roo formidable for him in Saxony, 


The Emperor Charles the Vth declar'd againſt Lu- 
ther, and gave a favourable Audience to the Nuncio 
Ferome. Alexander, who defird two things of him ; 
One, That after the Bull againſt Luther ſhould be pub- 


liſh'd his Majeſty would be pleas d to order the Burning 


of this Hererick's Books; (as Maimbourg ſpeaks) the 
other was, That he would ſer forth an Imperial Edict 
ro exterminate ſo pernicious a Hereſie, together with 


the Author of it: Charles the Vth comply d with the 
firſt part of this Requeſt, immediately ordering Lu- 


ther's Books to be burnt in his Dominions in the Low- 
Countries, as they were likewiſe in the Towns of the 
three Eccleſiaſtical Electors, the Archbiſhops of Treves, 
Mentz, and Cologn; but as to the Edict, he thought 
it proper to ſtay till the Diet at Worms, becauſe the 
Duke of Saxony had openly declar'd in favour of Lu- 
ther, in which he was follow'd by the Elector Pala- 
eine and the greateſt part of the Nobleſs, who were 
brought over ro this Party in hopes of getting Eſtates 
out of rhe rich Monaſteries, and other great Eccleſia- 
ſtical Preferments, which Luther gave em an Expe- 
ctation, would fall to their ſnare: For theſe Reaſons 
twas thought the Imperial Edict would not have been 
minded had it been ſet forth before the Convention of 
Eſtates of the Empire. Upon the opening of the Seſſi- 
on in 1521, Alexander the Popes Nuncio made a fine 
Harangue, after which, the Duke of Saxony mov'd, 
that Luther mighr be heard. The Emperor agreed to the 
Motion, and ſent a Herald with a ſafe Conduct to 
Luther, who appear d at the Diet at Worms upon the 


16th of April: And here, he made a Speech in his De- 


fence, the Subſtance of which was, That he had wric- 
ten Books of ſeveral kinds, ſome upon the Subject of 
Belief and Chriſtian Practice, which he could not re. 
tract without Impiery ; Orhers againſt the Dectees, 
Doctrines, Abuſes , and 'Tyrannical Uſurparions of 
Popes ; and that to recant what he had written upon 
theſe Heads, would be apparently to þetray the Go. 
ſpel. And chat, laſtly, he had writ ſeveral Trad a. 
gainſt ſome private Perſons, who had endeavour'd to 
confure his Doctrine which he was ready to maintain, 
as he was likewiſe. to retract it, provided they could 
ſhew him his miſtake by rhe Word of God, and nor 
only by Humane Authority. When the Diet perceivd, 
that Luther would neither ſtand to the Deciſions of 
Councils, nor the Decrees of Popes, the Emperor, 
upon the 26th of April, order d him to quit Worms, 
giving him one and twenty Days to retire to a place of 

ecurity : And a Month after, he publiſh'd his Edict 
in the Cathedral Church, all the Princes being preſent, 


by virtue of which, Luther was put under the Impe- 


rial Bann, as a notoriovs Schiſmarick and Heretick, 
forbidding all Perſons of what Condition ſoever to 
protect him or his Accomplices. But this Edict was 
not executed, for the Duke of Saxony gave private 
Orders to convey Luther to the Caſtle of Mesberg, ſi- 
ruate upon a Hill in a lonely Country near Alſead, 
where he was conceal'd above rhree Quarters of a 
Year, and very well entertain d. That which hin- 
der d the Imperial Edict from having its effect, was, 
rhe neceſſity of the Emperor's Voyage into Spain; for 
then Luthers two great Patrons, the Duke of Saxony 
and Elector Palatine being both Vicars of the Empire, 
employ'd all their Intereſt ro skreen the Lutherans. 
As for Luther, he work d hard in his Retirement, 


which he call'd his Ie of Patmos, and kept up the 


Spirits of his Party by writing new Books:, Here it 
was, that he wrote his Tracts againſt Auricular Con- 
feſſion; againſt Private Maſſes, Monaſtick Vows, and 
the Celebacy of the Clergy, and ſome other Books, in 
which he made ir his Buſineſs ro ſupport his Doctrine. 
About this time, he was much diſoblig d to hear the 
Sorbon, to whole Determination he had ſubmitred, 
had upon the fifteenth of April laſt paſt, extracted a- 
bove an hundred Propoſitions out of his Books, and 
condemn'd ein, as Schiſmarical, Heretical, Wicked 
and Blaſphemous. He likewiſe underſtood, thar King 
Hen: y the VIIIth of England had ſent a Learned Trea- 
riſe to Pope Leo, written by that Prince in Defence of 
the Seven Sacraments, againſt his Book De Captivitate 
Babylonica, Upon this, Luther wrote an Anſwer to 
the Cenſure of the Sorboniſts, where he treats thoſe 
Doctors with Satyr and Liberty enough. He like- 
wiſe Reply'd Þ King of England, but in ſo un- 
mannerly a way, that (as Maimbourg obſerves) twas 
eaſie to perceive, he was by no means under the Con- 
duct of a Divine Impreſſion. 8 

While Luther kept cloſe in his Caſtle, out of Which 
the Duke of Saxony was not willing he ſhould ſtir, ot 
appear publickly, for fear of offending the Emperor, 
by whom he was our-taw'd : While Leber, I lay, 
kept cloſe, Caroloſtadius Archdeacon of Mittenboung, 
having a mind to ſet up for the Head of a Party in 
1522, went with a Company of young People after 
him into the Church of 44-Saints, where he broke the 
Crucifix and the reſt of the Images, and turn'd the Al- 
rars topſie rurvie. Luther being inform'd of theſe 
Practices, broke out of his Retirement, and pofted 
away to Miitenbourg, calling Caroloſtadius Heretick 
and Eiconoclaſt, and affirming, that the uſe of Ima- 
ges (excepring thoſe which repreſented God Almigh- 
ty) was lawful and ſerviceable roo, eſpecially that o: 
our Bleſſed Saviour. Caroloſtadius afterwards went a 
ſtep farther, and deny d the Reality of the Body and 
Blood of our Bleſſed Saviour in the Holy Sacrament; 
which provok'd Luther to that degree, thar he pre- 
vail'd with the Duke of Saxony to baniſh him. Soon 
after, Luther publiſh'd his Sedirious Book, as Maim- 
bourg calls it, againſt the Hierarchy , particularly a- 
gainſt rhe Biſhops ; nay, he was ſo hardy as to put 
out a Bull of his own againſt the Pope's Bull, I CS 
Domini, call ir, the Bull and Reformation of Doctor 
Luther, in which he undertakes to tell the World, 
that thoſe who ſubmirred to rhe Biſhops Authority, or 


gave them Protection, were the Miniſters of ow. 
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Abdut this time likewiſe he -publiſh'd a part of his 
Tranſlation of the Bible without governing himſelf 
by che Vulgar, ſo long receiv d and authoriz d by the 
Church. Ferome Emſer, as Maimbourg goes on, A 
Doctor of Leipſic, one of Duke George of Saxom s 
Counſellors, was the firſt that undertook to ſhew the 
Miſtakes of this Verſion ; and to make them appear 
more plainly, ſer forth a Tranſlation of his own, re- 
marking all the Places, where, as Maimbourg will 
have it, Luther had fail'd and falſify d: For this rea- 
ſon, a great many Princes of the Empire both Eccle- 
ſiaſtick and Secular, (as the Arch-Duke Ferdinand, the 
Emperor's Brother, Duke George of Saxony, and the 
Duke of Bavaria, &c. ) publiſh'd ſeveral Edicts a- 
gainſt this Tranſlation, which they order d ro be 
burnt, requiring all their Subjects to bring in what 
Copies they had; bur all rheſe Proviſions could nor 
hinder the ſettling of Lutheraniſm, becauſe Luther and 
his Patty were protected by the Duke of Saxony. 

In the mean time, the Auguſtinians of Wittenbourg, 
who were ſome of the firſt that ſtuck cloſe to their Bro- 
ther Monk, forbore ſaying Maſs according to the Sta- 
tutes of the Foundation, and performing no more 
than the Adminiſtration of the Euchariſt, conſecrating 
the Bread and Wine, and giving 'em to thoſe thar de- 
ird to receive. The Duke of Saxony therefore con- 
ſulted the Univerſity upon this Point, who determin d, 


that the Roman-Catholick Maſs could not be tolle- 


rated with a ſafe Conſcience, Upon this, the E- 
lector above- mention d, left Luther to take his own 
Meaſures, who. reform'd the Churches at Mit- 
tenbourg, and ſettled the Ceremonies of the Maſs or 
Communion, as he. thought fir. He likewiſe made 
a Regulation concerning the Patrimony of the Church, 
being willing, after the Biſhops, Abbots, and Monks 
were once expell d, that all the Lands and Revenues 
of the Biſhopricks, Abbies, and Monaſteries ſhould, 
as it were, eſcheat to their reſpective Princes, or to 
thoſe Towns or Corporations in which they were ſi- 
tuated; unleſs thoſe Biſhopricks ſhould happen to be 
erected into Secular Principalities; That all the Con- 
vents of Mendicant Friars ſhould be turn d into Pub- 
lick Schools or Hoſpitals, and that the Profits of em 
ſhould be employ'd toward the Support of the Paſtors, 
Miniſters, School-Mafters, and thoſe that had the 
Government of Hoſpitals. This Project ſeem'd to 
take with the Princes and Magiſtracy, and made 
em reliſh Luthers Doctrine extremely, ſo that now he 
had more Countenance than ever, as appears by the 
Diet of Mittenbourg in 1523: For the Nuncio Che- 
rigat ſent by Pope Adrian the VIth, inſiſting upon rhe 
Bull of Leo the Xth, and the Edict of Worms againſt 
Luther, was anſwer d in the Diet, That this Remedy 
was unſeaſonable; that twas neceſſary the Pope by 
the Emperor's conſent, ſhould call a free Council in 
ſome Town in Germany; That there ought ro be a 
Reformation among the Eccleſiaſticks, and eſpecially 
of the Court of Rome. And laſtly, That the Grie- 
vances complain d of by the German Nation, ought 
to be Redreſs d. Theſe Grievances were couch'd in 
an hundred Articles, moſt ef which, as Maimbourg 
goes on, tended ro the apparent deſtruction of the 
Pope's Authority, the Diſcipline of the Church, and 
thoſe Cuſtoms which had been obſe d in Chriſten- 
dom, time out of mind : They added, Thar in ex- 


dict of Wirms ſo long ; bur thoſe who abenced Lurke- 


a Decree paſs d, i which they declar'd ir neceſſary, 
that the Pope, with rhe Emperor's conſent, ſhould call. 
a, Council in Germany, + of thar, in the mean time, 
the Princes ſhould be oblig d to obſerve the Edict of 
Mormes, as far as it was in their Power; by Which laſt 
words, they were, as it were, left at liberty ro do 
nothing in the matter, as it happen d accordingly. 
After theſe tO Nurenburgh Diets, Luther's Perſuaſion, 
which, from the Upper Saxony had ſpread it ſelf into 
the Northern Provinces, began to be perfectly ſettled 
in the Dutchies of . Lunenburgh,' Brunſwick, Mecklen- 
burgh, and Pomerania; in the Archbiſhopricks of Mag- 
deburgh and Bremen, and in the Towns of Hamborough, 
Viſmar, Reſtock, and all along the Baltick; making a 


Maſter. of the Teutonic Order turn d Lutheran. 

About this time, Luther left off his Monks Habit, 
and dreſs'd himſelf like a Doctor, and would no more 
be ſaluted by the Title of Reverend Father. The Sa- 
tisfaction he had of being Head of a great Party a- 
gainſt che Church of Rome, was ſome what mortify d, 
as Maimbourg fancies, by the Book Eraſmus wrote a- 
gainſt him about Free-1/il : This Book he anſwer'd 
in another entiul'd, De Servo Arbitrio, In. 1525, Tho- 
mas Muncer and Nicholas Stork, taking their leave of 
Luther, headed the Anabaptiſts and Fanaticks, and 


ſiaſtical or Civil, were obligatory upon Chriſtians, 
who were perfectly diſengag d from all Conſtitutions, 


pearing againſt this ſignify d little; for theſe En- 
thuſiaſts rais d very great Diſturbances, and drew a 
great many Peaſants into open Rebellion; however the 
War did not laſt above half a Year, the Revolters be- 
ing defeared in a Battel by ſeveral Princes of Germany, 
About this time, Luther marry'd a Nun call'd Cathe- 


the Ecclefiaſticks and Monks to follow his Partern. 
In 1526, Philip Landgrave of Heſſe turn d Lutheran, 
giving more Life to thar Party by his enterprizing Tem- 
per, as appear d in the Diet of Spire about the end 
of June; for joyning there with the Duke of Saxony, 


ſhould be addreſs d to procure a general Council with- 
in a Year, or at leaſt, a National one in Germany, to ad- 
juſt che Differences in Religion; and that in the mean 
time every Prince ſhould act in his own Dominions 
in ſuch a manner as to be able to juſtiſie his Conduct 


give a Liberty of Conſcience, which the Lutherans 
preſs d for in this Diet. | 

In March 1529, there was another Dier held ar 
Spire, where Ferdinand King of Hungary, Frederick 

ount Palatine, and Philip Duke of Bavaria were 
preſent. This Convention made a new Decree, by 
which twas order'd, That the Catholicks ſhould not 
have the Liberty to change their Religion; That the Lu- 
therans ſhould be tollerated till the Meeting of a Coun- 
cil; but not allow'd to moleſt the Catholicks ; That the 


Sacramentaries ſhould be Baniſh'd the Empire, the A- 


nabaptiſts ſhould be capitally puniſh'd; and that the 
| Preachers ſhould deliver nothing in their Sermons con- 
trary to the receiv'd Doctrines of the Church. The Lu- 


pectation of this Council, they would give Orders, theran Princes were not pleas d with this Decree, 
that the Preachers of both ſides ſhould preach nothing who, being joyn'd with the Deputies of fourteen Im- 
bur the pure Word of God, and that the Lutherans | perial Towns, proteſted, they could not obey it, and 


ſhould not write any more againſt the Catholichs. 
Luther made the People believe that this Edict of Nu- 
renburgh was in favour of his Perſuaſion, tho he had 
no great reaſon ro be mightily pleas d wic it: How- 
ever he had the Satisfaction this Year, being 1523. 


to ſee a League contracted between Guſtavus King of 


Sweden and Frederick King of Denmark, who both a- 
greed ro make an Alteration in Religion, and to ſettle 
Lutheraniſm in their Dominions. In the Year 1524, 
there was another Diet at Nurenburgh, where Cardi- 
2 Campegio, Pope Clement the VIIth's Legate, de- 
manded the putting the Pope's Bull and Emperor's E- 
dict, againſt Luther, in Execution, without taking 
notice of the Council mov d for by the Germans in the 
preceding Diet. Charles the Vth's Ambaſſador com- 
plain d of their deferring the Execution of the E- 


' appeal d from it to a General or National Council: 
From this Solemn Prqteſtation, came the Name of 
Proteſtants, taken up by the Lutherans at firſt, and 
afterwards receivd among the Calviniſts, who lik d 
ir better than ſome other Diſtinctions the Roman-Ca- 
, fholicks gave them. The Delegates of the Princes 
took a Journey to Placentia in Italy to wait upon the 
Emperor Charles the Vth, where they preſented him 
this Proteſtation; but the Emperor's Anſwer was not 
at all compliant: He told them, That he expected the 
, Duke of Saxony and his Party ſhould conform to the 
' Decree of Spire, and that after he had conferr d with 
the Pope, he would give Orders about the Affairs of 
Germany. In the mean time, the Landgrave of Heſſe 
endeavour'd to unite the Sacramentarians with the 
Lutherans: To this purpoſe, he got a Conference 

Ccc | held 


raniſm, gaind a Majority for their 27 N and got 


Progreſs as far as Livonia and Pruſſia, where the Grand 


preach'd, that no Laws or Ordinances, either Eccle- 


and lefr ar their LOWE by Jeſus Chriſt. Luthers ap- 


rine Boren, exhorting (as Maimbourg continues) all 
he gain d the paſſing of an Order, That the Emperor 


to God and the Emperor, which was, in effect, to 
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held in the beginning of October at Marpurg, a Town 
in his own Territories, where, on the one fide, Lu- 
ther appear d with Philip Melancthon and Fuſrus Fons, 
with three other eminent Preachers of their Perſuaſion, 
Ofiander of Nurenburg, Brentius of Hall, and Stephen 


| the other fide, to diſpoſe the Proteſtants to afford him 
ſuch Aſſiſtance as he had occaſion for, he granted em 
his Letters Patents, by virtue of which, all the Edicts 
publiſh'd againſt em were ſuſpended. The Diet of 
Spire, held in June 1544, was ſtill more favourable 


Agricola of Augsburg ; thoſe of the other Party who | ro the Lutherans; for there the Emperor made an E- 


came thither, were Twinglius chief of the Sacramenta- 
Mans, OEcolampadinis Miniſter of Bazil, Martin Bu. 
cer, and Hedio. The Diſpute between Luther and 
Iwinglius laſted three Days; the latter affirming, chat 
chere was nothing more than Bread and Wine in the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, which Elements were 
rhe Figure and Repreſentation of his Body and Blood ; 
bur Luther aſſerted poſitively, that his Body and 


dict, by virrue of which, under the Proviſo of a Con- 
feffion of Faith, to be drawn up in the next Diet, b 
the Advice of Learned Divines of each tide, he ſui- 
pended the Edict of Augsbowrg once more, and order'd, 
chat the Zutherans ſhould peaceably enjoy the Lands 
and Revenues of the Church now in their Poſſeſſion, 
and that they ſhould be admitted among the reſt of 
the Judges of the Imperial Chamber. In September 


Blood were really preſent, but under the Subſtance of | rhe famous Peace of Creſpy, or St. Fohn des Vignes, 
Bread and Wine, and that only in the Act of receiving | was concluded between the Emperor and the French 


and taking the Sacrament, after which, he did not ac- 


King: And here thoſe two Monarchs agreed to act 


knowledge the continuance of this Preſence: And thus | by concert for the Advantage of Religion, and wrote 
the Conference broke up without coming to any Ac- ro the Pope to intimate a Council. Pope Paul the 
commodarion. In 1530, Charles the Vrh conven'd a | Vth gave them Satisfaction in this Point, and ſum- 


Diet ar Augsburg, where the Proteſtants preſented their | mon d a Council to Trent by a new Bull of the nine- 


Confeſſion of Faith, menrion'd in this Work under the | teenth of November, to fir upon the fifreenth of March 
Article of the Confeſſion of Augsburg. The Emperor | 1545 : And to make the Proteſtants reliſh the Expedi- 
nor thinking it proper to approve this Confeſſion, made | ent, there was a Meeting of the Eſtates in March, held 


a Decree in this Meeting upon the 22d of September, 


at Worms, at which the Proteſtants proteſted , That 


by virtue of which, he gave the Lutherans time to | they would never own it for a lawful Council, be- 
the 15th of April, to declare whether they were willing | cauſe it had been reſolv'd at the laſt Diet of Spire, 
zo conform in all Points of the Catholick, Belief, to | Thar a Confeſſion of Faith ſhould be drawn up, and 


rhe Princes and other States of the Empire; That in the 


univerſally, receiv'd as a Temporary Proviſion, till a 


mean time the Duke of Saxony, the Princes, his Confe- | Council was held. The Emperor referr'd this Affair 
derates, and the Imperial Towns, ſhould ſuffer nothing | to the Diet of Rutubonne, where all the Princes were 
to be printed contrary to the Faith of the Roman-Ca- | ro meer upon Fanury 6. 1546 : And here his Imperial 
tholick Church, nor hinder the Catholicks from having | Majeſty order d a Confeſſion of Faith to be laid before 
the free Exerciſe of their own Religion in their Domini- the Diet, to be approv'd by both Parties. To compaſs 


ons ; and that within ſix Months after the end of the 
Diet, his Imperial Maj eſty would endeavour to call a 
Council, which ſhould fit 4 Tear after its Intimation. 
The Emperor, at the Concluſion of the Diet, made a 
fecond Edict, on the 19rh of November, in which it 


Was orderd, That none but the Catholick Religion 


. ſhould be prefeſs'd throughout the whole Empire, all ſort 


of Perſons being prohibited under the Penalties of Impri- 


| Conment and Confiſcation of Eſtates, to make any Altera- 
tions of the Doctrine, Cuſtoms and Ceremonies of the 
Church, till ſuch time as there ſhould be ſome other Pro- 
vi ſion made by a Council, The Year after the Prote- 
ſtant Princes made the famous League of Smalcalde. 
Charles the Vth, finding himſelf in no condition to 
oppole theſe Confederate Princes, and to grapple at 
the ſame time with Soliman the Magnificent, who 
came powring in upon Germany; found himſelf o- 


this Project of Union, the Roman-Catholick Doctors 
pirch'd upon Peter Malvenda a Spaniard, Erard Billi- 
chius a Carmelite, Fohn Hofmeſter, and the famous 
Cochleus, The Committee for the Proteſtants were, 
Martin Bucer, Fohn Brentius, George Major, and E- 
rard Schneppins in the room of Melancthon; but after 
the Conference had laſted ſome Days, the four Prote- 
ſtant Doctors quitted Ritulonne, poſſibly becauſe Ma- 
tin Luther died at this time. After this Hereſiarch, 
as Maimbourg calls him, ſaw the Council of Trent 
open d, December 13. 1545, he acted with more Vi- 
gour and Warmth againſt the Church of Rome and the 

Pope than ever, foreſeeing, as Maimbourg argues, chat 
his Opinions would be condemn'd there: In ſhort, as 
the Author continues, he left no Stone unturn'd to en- 
gage the Proteſtant Princes againſt the Council, which 

Meaſures he continu'd to purſue till his Death which 


blig d to condeſcend to the Peace at Nurenburgh, Fu- happen d in Feb. 1546, 
ly 23, 1532, upon the Conditions following; That The Emperor came in May to the Diet at Ratisbon, 
the Edits of Worms and Augsbourg ſhould be ſuſpend- and was much ſurpriz d to find none of the Confede- 


ed ſo far as the Proteſtant Lurherans were concern d in 


rate Princes upon the Spot. And here twas carry d 


em, which ſaid Proteſtants were to he tollerated till R- by a Majority, that all Sides ſhould ſubmit to the 


ligion was ſettled by a Council, the calling ef which, the 
Emperor was to procure within fix Months, and in de- 
fault therenf, there ſhould be a General Diet held to put 
an End to that Buſineſs. | 
The Lutheran Party gaining Strength every Day, 
and having refus'd the Bull for convening a Council ar 
Mantua upon Fuly 1537, the Emperor ſummon'd a 


Council of Trent, to which the Proteſtant Delegates re- 
fus d ro conſent ; upon which the Emperor reſolv d ar 
laſt to make uſe of Force to ſettle the Empire. He 
declard War againft the Confederate Princes, under 
the Character of Rebels: And the Pope joyning with 
the Emperor, pronoun'd all thoſe Hereticks, who op- 
pos d rhe fitting of the Council. Charles the Vch ha- 


4 


General Diet at Ratisbonne; and here the Scheme of , ving defeated the Proteſtant Princes, made a Trium- 


Religion was examin'd, which had been preſented to 
the Emperor for the Reconciling of rwo Parties ; bur 
after they had Examin'd and Diſputed for a Month to- 
gether, the Divines could agree upon no more than five 
or fix Articles, concerning Fuſtification, Free-Mill, Ori- 
ginal Sin, Baptiſm, Good Works, and Epiſcopacy : For 
when they came to other Points, and eſpecially to that 
of the Holy Euchariſt, the Lutherans would by no means 
yield to the other. The Emperor being deſirous to put 
an end to theſe Conteſts, it being for his Intereſt ro 
ſettle a good Underſtanding in Germany, concluded rhe 
Diet with an Edict, ſetting forth, "Thar all the Points 
debated ar the late Conference between the Doctors, 
ſhould be referr d to a General or National Council, 
at leaſt to rhe next Diet; and that in the mean 
time the Proteſtants ſhould be oblig'd to ſtand to the 
Articles in which both ſides were already agreed with- 
out making any Innovation, ſtrictly forbidding them 
ro tamper with any Perſon to quit their old Religion, 
or to give the Roman-Catholicks any Diſturbance: On 


phant Entry into Augsbourg in the latter end of 7 
1547, and there held a general Meeting of the Eſtates 
of the Empire in September following. At this Diet 
the Confederate Princes (excepting the Duke of Sa xo- 
ny) and the Delegates of the Proteſtant Towns, ſub- 
mirred to rhe Council of Trent ; bur the Tranſlation 
of this Council ro Bologuia, where, tho' there was no- 
thing done, made the Emperor ſer forth the famous 
Edict call'd the Interim, to be obſery'd all the Empire 
over, till Religion ſhould be ſertled by a General 
Council, which his Imperial Majeſty would endca- 
vour to ſet on foot, as ſoon as pothible in Germany: 
This Council met or was recontinued at Trent in Ma} 
15513 but the Proteſtants refus'd to be concluded by 
it. In the mean time Maurice Elector of Saxony, took 
the Field againſt the Emperor, bur made a Peace with 
him ar Paſſaw in 1552, by virtue of which, the free 
Exerciſe of Lutheraniſm was tollerated all the Empire 
over; of Lutheraniſm, I ſay, ſtated by rhe Confeſſio! 
| of Aus sbourg, Which Tolleration was to continue for 
ever, 
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ever, in caſe the differences between the two Religi- 


* 


And thus, Lutheraniſm was edtly Coded. nm. Gar! 


many, and enjoy d all that Liberty, which that petſua - thoſe 


Gon has at preſent in thoſe Towns and Territories, 
where tis publickly Profeſs d. In 1557, The Diet at 
Rut isbon mov d for a Conference between the Neman- 
Catholick and Proteſtant Doctors, which was accord- 
ingly held at Vorms in September following, bug with- 
out ſucceſs. In 2560, the Magdeburgenſes wrote their 
Centuries, or Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ro Fence againſt 
the Council of Trent, in which they foreſaw they 
ſhould be condemn'd, as it accordingly happen d. See 
Article ¶ Trent.) * Maimbourgh's Hiſt. of Lutheraniſm, 
the Reader may likewiſe conſult Sleidan s Commentariet. 
' LUTHERANS (Moderate) ſothole were call d who 
ſubmitted to the Interim, Publiſh'd by the Em 


ſtern Church, and the Decrees of Councils contain d 
in it, concerning a great many branches of the ancient 
Diſcipline z. being contented with the allowance to 
communicate r both kinds, and that Prieſts might 
have the, Liberty to Marry. Theſe Moderate Luthe- 
rans were divided into three Parties, the firſt were 
call d Politicians or Imperial iſta, who declar d for the 


Londen. + See Vol. I. 
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EYCUs, a King of Libis, who us d to ſacrifice 
hoſe, who came to his Houſe for Entertainment, was 
at. laſt diſcovered by his Daughter Cal irrboe. For 
chis 8 * e with 3 who in his 
return 1 Troy, ing to be driven upon the 
\ L3b3an Shoar, Was kom” of his, Danger, — ſer 
free from his Chains, upon which he fer Sail without 
making any acknowledgment to the Lady. * Plu- 
arch, . . 
| .LYCUS, a . Theban Exile, who at the time that 
Hercules made à viſit to the ſhades below, fancying the 
eee fair, kilkd Creon, and ſeiz d the 

ingdom ITbebes; And deſigning to force Megara, 
Hercules s Wife, he was diſpateh d by the ſeaſonable 


* ö peror | return of that Hero. Senec. Hercul. Fur. Act. 5. 
Charles Vth. and receivd the Ceremonies of the We- 


LYDYAT (Thomas) Son of Chriſtopher Citizen of 


monly. called Okerron near - Banbury in Oxfordſhire, 
was born at Olerton in the Year 1572: He 5.4986 
ſent. ro F/inchefter School, and from thence Elected 
to New College, where he was Fellow. He aps 
ply d himſelf to che Study of Mathematicks and Aſtro- 


nomy, of the Languages and Divinity, to which laſt 


ſtrict obſervance of the Interim in all Points, without 
Adding, Diminiſhing, or making any alterarion. 'Thg 
grounds they went upon were that whatever was. | 

out of Luthers Doctrine in this Interim, did; not con- 
cern the Eſſence or integrity of Religion; thoſe Points 
being of that Nature that they might eicher be doubt- 
ed of, or Believed without dammage ro any Mans 
Conſcience. Melanchton was the head of this Party, 
The 24. Diviſion, as Morery's Supplementer goes on, 
was form d by Doctor Pace, and lome other Divines 
of the Univerſity of Leipfic, who, not approving the 
Interim in all-its. Articles took the Liberty to reform 
it, out of * ro bring all the Lutherans to one 
Opinion; which notwithſtanding, did not ſucceed. 
The 3d. Diviſion of the Moderate Lutherans was 
that of the Divines of Franconia, the * Albert 
of Brandenbourghs Subjects, who neither admitting the 
Emperors Interim, nor that of Zeipſic, Drew up one 
of their own which paſs d for a third confeſſion. of Faith 
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| LUTHERANS, (Rigid). thoſe who would not en- 
dure any alteration in any of . Luther's Opinion, The 
Head of this Party was Matthias Flacius, who 
him a name by the Centuries of Magdeburgh which were 
almoſt all written by himſelf, though he had: three 
other Lurheran Miniſters for his Aſſiſtants. Vuriilas 
Hiſtoire des Revolutions en Matier d Relig. ah 


v7 . 


LUTHERO-Awing/:ans, ſo the Diviſion. chat fol- 
lowed Martin Luther, was call d which held ſome of 
Luther's Tenents, and ſome of Juingliuss. They are 
{aid to have yeilded ſomething on each fide to prevent 
the ill conſequences of -Diſ-union in che Reformation. 
* Maimburgh Hiſtoire du Calvin. | | 


— 


LUTORIUS (P- iſcus Caiu) a Gentleman of Reme, | 


Living in the Reign of . This 2 had, 

it ſeems, a genius for Poetry, and was very liberally 
rewarded — Tiberius, for a Copy of Verſes, made 
upon the death of Germanic. He was afterwards 
Indicted for writing a Poem upon Druſus 8 death, Son 
to Tiberius. This Poem was written when  Dru- 


ſus was fick, and twas alledg d that he had prepar'd | 


it beforehand in Epectation of a much larger Grazifica- 
tion from the Emperor, in caſe Oruſus had died, but 
che fecovery of this young Prince, forc d the Poet to 
kcep his Muſe private. However, he had nor 
ſtrength tô deny himſelf alrogerher, the ſatisfaction of 
diſcovering che Performance; this Vanity made him 
read his Poem before ſeveral Ladies, who upon his 
being proſecuted for High- Treaſon, were, all of em 
excepted one, frighred to turn Evidence againſt him. 
All his Judges except two paſſed Sentence of 


| nePeriods Octo-deſeæcentariæ &c.Canones Ch 


Atudy,. he was moſtly enclin d, but was diſcour | 
By his having a bad. Deliv 4 He was Como, 
pher ro Prince Henn, to whom he Dedicated his Book 
de Ementadione Temporum. After the Death. of this 
Prince, he came ainted with - Archbiſhop Uſber, 
who carried him with him into Ireland, where he con- 


of Olerton. He was afterwards: thrown into Bocards, 
and the Kings Bench, for having engag d himſelf as 
ſecurity for a Relation, bur was diſcharged by the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Archbiſhop Uſher, Archbiſhop Laud, & c. 


took Jeb Scaliger, and had-the- better of him: 

when chat Author could ner deal wich his Arguments, 
he betook himſelf to Invective and Railing. Lychat 
was a ſufferer for his Loyalty. He died in April 1646. 


Formis.. Præiettio Aſtronamica de Natura Cali & con- 
dit ionibus Elementorum. Diſquiſitio Phyfico-Logica de 
Origine Fontium. Defenſio Tractatus de variis Annorum 


got] For mis, contra Foſephs Scaligeri ObtreAationem, Exa- 


men CanonumC logiee Iſagegicorum. , 
rum ab initio mundi, huc-uſq;\ compendio fatta, contra. 
Scaligerem. & alios. Explicatio & additamentum argu- 
mentorum in Libello Emendationis Temporum- Compen- 
dio fate. De Nativitate Cbriſts & Miniſterio ejus in 
Terris. Solis & Lune Periodus ſeu Annus magnus. De 
Anni Solars menſura, Epiſtola Aſtromomica, ad Hen. Sa 
vilium. Numerus Aur eus maliori bus lapillis, inſignitus 


fadtuſ7; gemmeus, & Theſauro Anm magni, ſive Solis Lu- 


| di hronologici nec 
non Series Summorum Magiſtratuum & Triumphorugn . 
Remanorum. Theſe are moſt of his Primed. works, 
beſides which, there are ſeveral others in Manuſcript. 
* Athen.Oxon,. - | 1 15 


LYFTON, a Marker Town in Iaften Hundred in 
Devonſhire, bordering upon Cornwall; a hundred ſe- 
| venty two Miles from London. 12 

LYGDAMIS, an Uſurper of Naxecs. . He was ſet. 
up firſt by rhe Populace, to overturn the Ariſtocracy, 


Lygdamis, General of the Cimmerii, under whoſe Com- 
mand being beaten out of their own Country by the 
Scythians , they came to the Cherſoneſus Tuurica, where 
they built ſeveral Towns, and from thence marching 
for ward into Jonia, and Lydia; they took Sardes, ex- 
cepring che Citadel, from 4rqya# King of Lydia, As 
for Lygdamss, he was laſt wich his Army in Cilicia,. 


upon him. Tiberius was out of Town when he was | having: fieſt burnt Diana's Temple at Epheſus, * Fe- 


tryed; and as don as he heard the Sentence was Ex- 
ecuted, made ſome Regulations upon the Caſe for the 
furure. He cominended the loyalty of the Bench, but 
ſeem' d to be diſſatisſiect with the haſty Execution, 

on which the Senate paſſed a Bill, that there ſhould 
be ten Days between Sentence and Execution. * Tas 


rod. Lib. 7. Ariſtot. Lib. 3. Polit. Plutarch. De Maligni- 


tate Herod. Callimachus Hymmno in Dian, 
LYNACRE (Thomas) born at Canterbury; and De- 
(cended from the. Ljnacre's of Lynacre-Hall ih the Pa- 


riſh of Cheſterfield in Darbyſhire; He was choſen Fel- 


cit Annal Lib. cap. 49. 50. Deo Lib. 57 Bayle Didct jon. 
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London, and Lord of the Manner of Ailvinton, com- 


tinued in the College of Dablin about two Years, 
Upon his Return into England, he took the Rectory 


eſpeci- 
ally in Mathematicks and Chronology. He . 
him, and 


His Works are as follow;  Tra@atus de uariis Annorum- 


which having effected, he ſeiz d the Government, and 


low, of Al Souls in Oxford in 1484. Sonie years af. 
ter he n jew Italy; continued ſome rime at 
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Rome and Florence, made an acquaininnce with Poli- quities. Theſe Governments or Dynaſties, tho' they 


tian and Hermalaus Barbirns, and had the Counte- 
nance of Laurence di Medici: Duke of Florence. Upon 
his coming off his Travels, he took the Degree of 
Doctor of Phyſick in Oxford, was made Præceptor to 
Prince Arthur, Phyſician to King Henry VIIch. and Hen. 
ry VIII ch. and wis one of the Principal Founders of 
che College of Phyficians in 9 , of 
which Society he was the firſt Preſident. At laſt he 


took Prieſts Orders, and had ſeveral Digniries in the 


Church. Lynacre was much admir d by Sir "Thomas 


More, Eraſmus, and ſeveral other Men of Eminence. 
He was one ef the firſt Engliſh-men that brought Po- 


lite Learning into this Nation; and was a great Ma- 
ſter in the Latin and Greek, Languages, as well as a 
Conſiderable Phyſician. He died in 1524, and was 


buried at St. Paul's in Londen. He had an Epitaph 


erected for him by Doctor Fchn Cay of Cambridge. 
His Works are, The Rudi ment of Grammer, Tran- 
A Com- 


ſlat ed into Latine by the famous Buchanan. 
pendious Regiment or Aa Dietarie of Health, De emen- 
data Structura latini Sermonis, Libri Sex. A Tran- 
flation of Galen de Temperamentis, & de Tnequale Tem- 
perle lib. 3. &c, * Athen Oxon." Fuller's Northies. 
ILVNN, ſeventy five Miles from London. See Vol. I. 
LVSANIAS, Tetrarch of Abylene, mention'd by; 
St. Luke cap. 3. v. 1/7. where the Evangeliſts Defigm 
ing to give an Account of our Saviout's Life, begins 
with the time, which being a circumſtance of great 
moment, makes him fo exact in the Fain of it : 
For this Reaſon, he begins firſt with the Civi 7 
then goes on to give an Account of him that was High- 
prieſt. He begins with the Emperors" Name, and 
the Year of his Reign, then he adds the Name of the 
Governour of Fudea, Pontius Pilate: From hence, he 
proceeds to mention other Governours both in Fudea, 
and the Neighbouring Country. © Now here, we are 
to underftand, that the Kingdom of Herod the Great, 
was both alter d in the Form of Authority, and parted 
into three Diviſions by Augſtus Cæſar, the biggeſt of 
which fell to the ſhare of Archelaus, And after he 
was ſet afide, twas put into the Hands of a Procura- 
ror or Governour. The other two Diviſions were 
poſſeſsd by Archelauss Brothers, Herod, — 4 and 
Philip. For which Reaſon St. Luke, after the men- 
tion of the Emperors, puts the Procurator or Gover- 
nour of. Judea next, and after him, the Tetrarchs of 
Galilee and Itnrea. After tele, he mentions Lyſani as, 
Tetrarch of Ahylene. This Principality being chen be- 
ſtow'd at the Emperors Pleaſure, though as Dr. Ham- 
mond obſerves, a Tetrarch had Regal Power, and his 
Patent runs for Life, whereas a Governour or Procu- 
rator, ſuch as Pilate, had his Commiſſion only for 
Term of Years: This Eyfanias is probably menti- 
ond by St. Luke, becauſe there were a great many 
Fews, in the Country of Decapolis, within his Juriſdicti- 
on. Our Saviour likewife Preach d and wrought Mira- 
cles in this Country himſelf. And here, we are to ob- 
ſerve that there were two Lyſanins's, Terrarchs of the | 
ſame Principality, but not at the ſame time; the firſt 
of theſe is ſufficiently mark d by the Hiſtorians of thoſe 
times, but the latter is only mention d by the Y. A. 
bout 40 Years before the birth of our Saviour,” Pro- 
lemæm Son of Mennew, as Strabo Informs us, was Te- 
trarch of Iturea a little Country in the Confines of Sy- 
ria and Arabia. This petty Prince had the Mountain- 
ous Country of frurea, Maha, Heliopolis „and 
Chalcis a Town of Syria, under his Juriſdiction. This 


* 


might be granted for Life, yer their confinuance de- 
pended upon their Behaviour and the Pleaſure of the 
Romans. Thus Dion Caſſius, (Lib. 46.) tells us, that 
Mark Anthony made 1yſanins'King of "Tturen, and not 
long after, had him knock d on the Head in Com- 
lalſance to Cleopatra. This ILgſaniat made Abila, a 
Town of Hria, the ſeat of his Government: Now 
there being ſeveral Towns of this Name in Syria, this 
was calld Lyſanias's Abila, to diſtinguiſn it from the 
reſt; whether it had its Name, from the firſt Ly/anias 
or the latter, is not very certain; but tis moſt proba- 
ble, it had its Denomination from the firſt Iyſania,, 
For Fgſephus, in the 15th. Book of his Antiquities ſoon 
after the death of Lyſanias abovemention d, takes no- 
rice of this Diſtinction. To proceed, this firſt Ly/z. 
nins was ſlain in the Year of Reme 519, and 33 be. 
fore the Incarnation; from which time the Principali- 
ty fell under ſeveral Adminiſtrations, firſt Cleopatra 
was Miſtreſs of it, after ſhe ſunk, Auguſtus ſeems to 
have annexed it ro his own Revenues, and pur one 
Fenodorus in Poſſeſſion of it, upon condition of pay- 
ing fo much Money yearly into the Emperors: Exche- 
quer. While Zenodorus had the Government, twas 
call'd his Tetrarchy. In the Year of Nm 734, 8 years 
before the Incarnation, Auguſius gave this Principality 
to Herod the Grear. When Herod was dead, 44 e 
gave part of it to Philip his Son, but how he diſpos d 
of rhe remaining part is not mention d either by Feſc- 
phus or any other Hiſtorian; but St. Luke informs us, 
that one Zyſanias.had a Grant of a conſiderable part 
of it, and particularly of the Teritories of Alylene. 
Now ſome are of Opinion that this Igſanias menti- 
on d by St. Luke, was Son to the former, but this con- 
jecture is very improbable; For, from the death of 
Lyſanias to the 1 5th. year of Tiberius s Reign, is abour 
60 Years. This latter Lyſanias is he whom St. Luſe calls 
| the Tetrarch of Abylene, and had part of Cælo-Hria 
under his Juriſdiction; but how or what year he died 
| is nor known : However, tis certain that about ten 
years after, his Tetrarchy return d to Herod's Family; 
For Feſephus, in the 18 Book of his Antiquities, relates 
| that Caligula rhe Emperor, amongſt other Dominions, 
gave Herod Agrippa, the Tetrarchy of Lyſanias, and 
upon his Death, Agrippo Junior, had a new Grant of 
that Government of the Emperor Claudius in the 12th, 
year of his Reign. Foſeph. Antiq. Lib. 15. Dio L. 
54. Cafaubon, Exercit 13. Sect. 3. Hoffman. 
LVSERUS. (Pohcarp) an Eminent Divine of the 
Ausgburgh Confeſſion. He was Principally concern d 
in Drawing up the Concard, and preſs d the Subſcrip- 
tion to it with great Zeal and Application. He Aili- 
ſted at all the Aſſemblies which were held both con- 
cerning this Book, and the Union between the Luthe- 
rans and Calviniſts, which was ſollicited by the King 
of Navarr's Miniſters ; for the reſt, 'See Engliſh Mo- 
rery Vol. iſt. under Licerns. *- Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
 LYSIDICE, Daughter to Pelops and Hippodamia, 
was Marry'd ro Ele#ryon, and by him had Alcmena 
Hercules s Mother, as Plutarch will have it; but o- 
thers make Alemenas Mother, rhe Daughter of An- 


cans, * Hoffman, EN 
the Thracian Cher ſoneſe, 


a. 


LYSIMACHIA, a City of 

ſiruate upon the Iſthmus near the Helleſpont. *T'was af- 
rerwards an Epiſcopal See under the Archbiſhop of He- 
raclea. . Strabo likewiſe mentions a Town in Ætolia of 
this Name, ſo call'd from its Founder Iyſimachus. 


Ptolemeus was ſucceeded by Lyſanias his Son, as 72 | 
phus Relates, in his 14th, Book of the Fewiſß Anti- 


* „ « : 


* Strabo Lib, 7. Hoffman. | 
- EYTCHAM, a Market Town in Laundich hun” 
dred, in Nofolk, feventy nine Miles from London. 
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MACDONALD: See Mac-Donald, 
N e eee 

MACDUFF : See Mac- Duff, Vol. 2d. 
MACEDONIA: A Chronological Succeſſion of 


2694 Php Hd. 1 0 nn en ng 
3718 and in the F Alexander IIId. 3 
418 of Rome 2 call d the Great 


8 + 


Of Kone" tune | * 
430 Arideus call d Philip b 5-6 
437 Can e: poſi 
457 Antipater Iſt. and. © e 
460 Demetrius Son o ß ee e 

Aneigonus call d Poliorcetes was 14th 
266 éQ—PP 9 ę ² -m Months 7 
466 Hfim¹,Auv. n 

 Lyſtmachus; with her Children, Months 7 
473 Prolomy Ceraunus N tip oa | ; 1 
474 Melegg er Months 2 
474 Antipater IId. eee Days 45 
476 Antigonus Gonatus „ 35 
312 Dr 8 
522 Antigonas e, 12 
533 Phil Vn. e 1+ % oh 


575 Perſeus, Conquer d by OED 
Paulus Aimilius in 516 of Rome. 


And thus Macedon was Rediic'd into a Roman” Pro- 
vince 256 Years after the Death of Alexander the 
Great, * Fuſthn. Lib. 7. Strabo. Livy. Curtius, Ar- 
rian, &c. See Engl. Morery, Vol. . 
MACKPHERSON : Mac Pherſon, Vol. 2d. 
MACRO ( Nevius Sertorius) had a great Int ereſt 
in the Reign of Tiberius. He was one of thoſe.thar 
was principally inſtrumental in rhe: Ruine of Sei aun, 


1 
1 


WWW 2 us 2 . * 1 OATS. 
the Perſons proſecuted were acquitted, it being hard 
ro know, what was the Crime of ſome Perſons either 
by Tiberius s Letters, or by Macros Information 
however, the Priſoners were diſpos d of, at their Try- 
al, according to the Intimations the Court had of the 


the Kings of Macedon. Emperor, and his Miniſters pleaſure, Macro manag- 
8 e e e e ing himſelf at this arbitrary rate, with reſpect ro the 
Anno Mundi © Fla  __ ». © Years Subject, had reaſon to n under 
3240 Caranu .. Reign d 28 another Government. This gloomy Proſpect put him 
3268 Cas 2238 upon making his Court to Caligula, and to recom- 
3296 Thyrmas or Thurimas 4 45 mend himſelf rhe more eſſectually to this young 
3341 Perdiccas ack, 2 84 | Prince, he gave his Wife the liberty to engage in an 
3381 Argeus Iſt. N a9 32 | Intrigue with him, and, to aſſure him ſhe would help 
3421 Philip Iſt, © 15 39909 22 i marry. her: Ti- 
3456 Europus or Erops 2432 | berius ſmoak d this Practice, and gave a hint of ir 
3499 Alem ro, | 28 | ro Macro, letting him know, that he lov'd to look, to- 
3527 Antyntas It, N | 45564856. wards the Riſing Sun. The Emperor had likewiſe 
3575 Alexander It, F 43 thoughts of countermining em, but being diſcourag d 
3618 Perdiccas IId. 5 0 23 at the Difficulty of the Enterprize, he left it to rhe 
3641 Archelaus Tit. 134 Fates to work their Will. Charicles, one of the Court 
3655 Oneſtes + ; TIEN 3 | Phyſicians: acquainted Macro, that Tiberius was fo 
3658 Archelans IId. Wet "en 4414 | far ſpent, chat he could not hold out two Days, upon 
2662 ume IId. ö which they made all imaginable haſt to make the beſt 
3663 Pauſanis I of Caligula's Intereſt: While things were thus prepa- 
3664 Amyntas IIId. Dethron'd + 5 | ring, there was a Report chat the Emperor. Was dead, 
3669 Argeus IId. Wd gp i 2 28g | upon which, Caligula ſtep d our immediately ro mount 
3671 Amyntas THd. Reftord 132 |the Throne, and had abundance of Courtiers to con- 
3683 Alexander IId. . x | gratulare his Acceſſion ; but as Misfortune would have 
3684 Prolomy oy 4 it, while they were paying their Homage, there came 
3638 Perdicc IId. 6 | news, that Tiberius was only in a Swoon, out of which 


he was now recover d: This News made Calieula's 
Courtiers quickly leave him, and ſhift for themſelves. 
As for Caligula, he gave himſelf up for loſt, and be- 


ing, as it were, Thunder ſtruck, expected every Mi- 


nute an Order to diſparch him. Bur Macro, it eems, 


der that they ſhould ſmother Tiberius, and then clear 
the Room. However, neither himſelf nor his Lady 


for, notwithſtanding all the Service they had done him, 
he ſent both of em an Order to be their own Execu- 


tioners. Now, as Dien Caſſius obſerves, tis a 1 


hard Sentence to condemn a Man to the Gallows, an 
then make him hang himſelf, * Tacit, Annal. Lib. 6. 
cap. 29. 48. 350. Dion Caſſius, Lib. 58, 59; Bayle 
Dition, Hr. 


ſiderable Town ot the Province of Mychſiden, in the 
Government of Babus in Norway. It ſtands on a 
Rocky Peninſula, about ten Miles below Babys. Tis 
a place of great Trade for Herrings, and other Sea- 
Fiſh.. *Tis guarded with a ſtrong Caſtle built at the 
Mouth of the River Mener, which, not far from thence, 

Ils into the Rat- gat. Twas taken by the Danes in 


1676, but reſtor d by Treaty to the Swedes, at Fun- 


tainbleau, in 1679. 


XVIth Century. Thuanus in the forty ninth Book of 
his Hiſtory under the Year. 1571, gives this Account 
of him; I have now, ſays he, an Opportunity to 


„ook d a great while to no purpoſe, for the time of 
« his Death, yet J have found tlie laſt Day of his Li- 


oy 


« ed the. laſt. of his Li 


1661. i : * N E ; 
| *-berry, which, to ſpeak properly, ought to be count- 
Fon Ted we cannot 


and ſucceeded him in his Office of Captain of the © be ſaid to live any longer, than we live at our 


Guards. He was a Man of more Addreſs and Cun- 
ning than Sejanus, eſpecially when he was a mind to 
do a Man's Bulineſs that bad diſoblig d him. He re- 
fus d to accept che Honour voted him by the Senate, 
tho tis thought twas more out of Policy than Mode- 
ſty. He underrook a Commiſſias wh: made him 
hated; for he examin'd People upon rhe Rack, to 
make em diſcover Treaſon, and come in as Eviden- 
ces ; and having taken the Examination of ſeveral 
Perſons, he tranſmitted their Depoſitions ro. the Se- 
nate, together with the Evidence of tlie Informers ; ſo 
that the Senate, in effect, had lirtle ro do, but pro- 
nounce Sentence. At chis tiine a Day, very few of 


n Diſpoſal. He was born at Angiari, a Town 
of the Milaneſe, and, after having apply d himſelf 
<« to the Study of Humanity, Philoſophy, and rhe Ma- 
e themaricks ;z of the Improvement of which Facui-- 
ties tie gave conſiderable: Proof in ſome Learned 
Books of his; after the Courſe of his Studies, I ſay, 
had run this way, be applyd himſelf wholly to the 
“ Ciyil-Law ; but not making his Fortune very faſt 
in Iraiy, he reſolv d to travel to Cp, co try if his 
4 Profeſſion would ſucceed better. In this Ifland he 
« was made a Judge in Famaguſta under Anthony Bra- 
gadin. When the Country fell under the I, he. 
* had his ſhare in the common Calämity, and 5 his 

| " Tabtazy 


. 


being more hardy, and not at all ſurpriz d, gave or- 


had any long Proſperity under their new Emperor; 


' MAELSTRAND. or Maeftcrland, the moſt confi- | 


MAGGI (Jerome) an Italian Lawyer living in the 


) fay ſomething of Ferome Maggi ; and th « I have 


Library and all his Manuſcripts , ſome of which 
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« were imperfect, and ſome ſinifnt. From Oprmt, he 
« was carry d into A, Where he liv'd in 2 milera- 
ble condition of Slavery; but notwithſtanding the 
Prudgery and Servile work his eruel Maſters. put 
* hin upon, he ſupported himſelf in ſome meaſure by 
4. conſidering the condition Æſep, Monimus, Menippnus, 
% Epikterus, and ſeveral other wile men, were red 
4 x0 ſubmit to. In this Captivity,” he wrote a Trea- 
tiſe De Equuleo, and another de Tiuginabulis, pu rely 


by the ſtrength of his Memory, without'any Bo 


to help him. "Twas a long time before his Friends 
« knew where he was, and when both the Place and 
«Condition of his Misfortune was diſcover'd, his 


» Ranſom, being either wholly neglected, or - catelefly 


< manag'd, he was at laſt treated like an old Ox worn 
% our with Service, and knock d o'th Head by his 


 <« Maſter, only to ſave the Epence of maintaining him. 


The Sieur {*'Clerke obſerves that there ate ſome cir- 
cuinſtances relating to Maggi chat not perfectly agree 


Book de Equuleo,. Printed at Amſterdam. * 


+ with Thuanus s Report, in his Chatacter before his 


were; Elected by-thoſe of their own Ward, upon car. 
ricular When the Magiſtrates were Elec. 
ed, and before they Enter d upon their Office, they 
were oblig d to give an Account of their Life and Be. 
haviour to we Judges : The Articles of En uiry were 
theſe ; whether they bad paid a due Honour "hd egard 
to their Parents? Whechks they had ſerv d in che $29. 
when requir d ? whether they had any Religious So- 
lemnities particular to their Family? whether they 
| were: qualified. in Point of Fortune? He that could 

not farisfie the Judges upon theſe Queſtions was ex 


pell d the meeting, and not ſuffer d to make a ſpeech 


to the People. For the reſt See Prytaneia and Logifte 
*- Gellins Lib. 13. cap. 12. Cicer. Orat pro Mureny 
Briſſonius de Formulis Lib. 1. Pluterch. in Phocion. Po. 
lux Lib. 8. cap. 9. Sam. Petit, Comm in LL. Attics; 
, Tie. 2+ n e 
+ MAGNA-GRACIA. A large part of Italy, former 
ly comprehending Apulia, Meſſapias Calabria, Lucania 
with the Country of the Brutis, Afterwards it was 
contracted to Lucania, and the Territory of the Bry.. 
tii, though others throw Meſſapia into the Diyig. 


MAGISTRATES, among the Romans as Varro in on; it lies now in the hither Calabria, and the fur. 


Gellius obſerves, ſeme have power of ſummoning'a pub- 
lick meeting; ſome could Arreſt and Impriſon, and others 
could do neither. Ihe Conſuls, and ſome others had the per 
of ſummoning or Convening; the Tribunes of the People, and 


' thoſe who: had one · Sergeant or Officer to attend em, could 


Impriſon, But the Queſtors and theſe other Magiſtrates, 
who had-neither Mace-Bearer, nor Sergeant could neither 


Summon,” nor Impriſon. As for the Tribunes of the Peo- 


ple, that they had no Authority ro Summon a. Cover 

tion; appears by the Teſtimony of Lelius Felix a very 
andient Writer, who, in his firſt Book to Quintius Mu- 
#545, declares. that the Tribunes have no Authority to 
Summon the Pat ricians, nor to move any ching before 
em; However, they had the privilege of Impriſoning 
to that degree, chat they have ſomerimes laid the Con- 
ſuls by the Heels; thus Dion Caſſius in his 37th Book 


his ↄth. Book cap. 34, relates that Appius the Cenſor was 
Order d to be taken up, by Publius Sempronius the Tri- 
hune. The Romans, as in other things they were ſtrict 
Obſervers of the Ceremonies of their Religion, ſo at 


the Elections of their Principal Magiſtracy, they al- 


ways took care to conſult the Augurs, and enquire into 


the pleaſure of the Gods; to which. purpoſe there 


was a Solemn Prayer, always us d at their Comitia. 


As for the Lower, or Plebeian Magiſtracy, the Electi- 


on was made without the directions of Augury. Thoſe 
who were choſen into the Magiſtracy were oblig d 
within five days after their Election to ſwear they 
would Act according to Law; and therefore, C. Va- 
lerius Flaccus, being Flamen Dialis, or Fupiters 
Prieft, and thereſbre not allow d ro ſwear without in- 
juring his Character, being choſen Edilis Curulis, de- 
fired he might be diſpenc d with, upon Which, there 
was this Temper found out, that his Brother Valerius 
fhould ſwear for him : (Livy Lib. 31. cap. 30.) After 
the Magiſtrates were out of their Office, they were 


ſummon d to Appear in Court to Juſtiſie themſelves, 


in Caſe they were charg d with Male Adminiſtrati- 
on: Thus T. Romilius and C. Vetwrius, the Conſuls 
were try d, and conſiderably Fin d. (Liv. Lib. 3. 255 1.) 
To proceed; no Perſon could Execute two Offices 
till after ten years N * 4 ED, ws 

Among the Atheni ans, the Magiſtracy are Rangd 
under three Heads by the e 


the ſame year, nor come into the ſame Office again, 


a third, in a more arbitrary and irregular manner. 
By Solons Laws, no Perſons could bear any Office 
without rhe Qualification of an Eſtate, which Regu- 
lation was Repeald by Ariſtides Son to Lyſimachus. : 
But afterwards the old Law was revived by* the In- 
rereſt of the Men of Quality, as Plutarch informs us. 
The Magiſtracy, choſen by Lot, were Elected in 
Theſeus's Chappel, where the Theſinothetæ Preſided: 
The Populace wete Electors, and the Lots were 
Beens, ahd he -was ſen who drew the Hite Bean. 
Thoſe Magiſtrates who were choſen by Vote met in 
rhe Pnyx, which was aneld plain Building near rhe 


Caſtle, The third fort of Magiſtrates call d &gs73e | 


ther Baſilacata, taking in the South part of thi hither. 
to which, ſome add, * — Texrinvey — 
Kingdom of Naples. "Twas calld Magna Gracie as 
Servius, and others will have it, becauſe the Greeks 
built all the Townsfrom Tarentim wo Cum. * Strg. 

Lib. 6. Servius in ÆAneid. Lib. 1. Sir Fohh Rar 
2 Canon Chron.” Set᷑t 1 5. Hoffman, 
Ml O. a County in Ireland, Bounded on the Weſt 
by the Ocean; on the South, by the County of G4“ 
loway; on the Eaſt, by Mſcommon; and on the North, 
by the County of — Tis a pleaſant and Fruit- 
ful Country, and well ftockt with Cattle, and Fallow 
Deer. Breeds a great many Hawks, and affords plen- 
ry of Honey. It has its name from Muio a lite E- 
piſcopal City, formerly call d Mageo, under the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Tuam, to which, tis fince annex d. 


informs us, that Merellus the Conſul, was Impriſen'd | * Cambden. Britan. e 


by L. Havius Tribune of the People. Lizy likewiſe, in 


MAJOR (John) was born at Haddington in Low- 
| thian in Scotland. He ſtudied ſometime in the Uni- 
verſities of Cambridge and Oxford,” from whenc 
Travel'd to Paris, and ſettling there, was made a 
Doctor of the Sorbon. He vas look d upon as à conſide- 
rable Scholaſtical Divine. About the year 1530, he Re- 
tir d into his own Country, and was made Provoſt of 
St. Salvator, at St. Andrewi. His works are: Liber 


Queſtiones Utiliſimæ. De Auctori ase Concilii Supra 
Pent iſicem maximum. In primum Sententiarum. Hiſtoria 
Majoris Britannize tam Angliz, quam Scotize ; Which 
though the Stile is ſomewhar Barbarons and Schola- 
ſtick, yer the Author keeps cloſe to matter of Fact, 
and is very free in ny the Encroachments of the 
Court of Rome. ' In Quattor Evangelia Expoſitiones Lu- 
culente, & Diſquiſitiones & Diſputationes contra Hereti- 
cos plurime. e famous Buchanan was Mafor's Schol- 
lar, and gives him this Character in his Hiſtory of 
Scotland. Tn ſtudio Theologiee magnum Nomen, me puero 
— * Buchan. Rerum Scoticarum Ft. Lib. y. Athen. 
MA] US (Junianus) à Gentleman of Naples, taught 
Humanity in that Town at the end of the XVth Cen- 
rury. The famous Sanna garius was one of His Schol- 
lars. Majus contributed conſiderably, both by his 
Lectures, and what he Printed, to the Reviving the 
uſe and Propriery of the Latrine Tongue; but then 
he was much more celebrated for his dil in Interpre- 


of them ting Dreams; being the greateſt Oniro-Critict of the 
were choſen by drawing Lottes; others, by Vote, and a Aken g ic 


Age; he was con trom all parts to give his 
Judgments upon the Caſc and a great many People 
thar went to him did him the credit of ſaying, his 
Reſolutions were very ſerviceable and fignificarit. Up- 
on which Mr. Bayle makes this remark; chat both 
Dreams, and Fortune- telling have much Jeſs Myſtery 
in them than the Mmmen People imagine, and yet 


Jus wrote a Book de Priſca Proprietate verberum, Prin- 

ted twice at Naples. * Nicholo Toppi Bibliot. Na polet. 

pag. 168. Bayle Diction Hiftor, | by 

- + MALGARA,'a City in Romania, about eighteen 

Miles from Gallipoli. — about ten Thouſand 

Inhabitants, Turks, Armenians and Greeks. Tis Go- 
Vert 2 


—— 


Fallac jarum:ſeu operd kogicalia.ln Quarrum Sentchriarum 


ſomething more, than the Scepricks will allow. Ma- 
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vern'd by a Baſsha, and has about three hundred Vil- 
lages under its Juriſdiction. Here are ſeven Moſ- 

nes cover d with Lead, ànd a large Square enclos'd 
with fix Cupulo s. Ir ſerves for a Bazar or Exchange 
of the richeſt Commodities. Gemelli Careri's Vey- 
age round the World. 1 

MALLING, a Marker Town in Aylesford Lathe in 
Rent; Twenty five Miles from London. | 

MALMOGEN, a Port Town, of good Trade, of 
Gothland in Sweden. Ir ſtands on the Sound, over a- 
gainſt Copenhagen, and ten Miles South Eaſt from Lund. 
is ſometimes call'd Ellebogen. 4 New Syſtem of 
Geography, &c. | 

* MALMSBURY (William of) liv'd in the XIIth. 
Century, and wrote a Hiſtory of England in five 
Books, containing the moſt remarkable Tranſactions 
in England, from rhe Arrival of the Saxons to the 28 
year of King Henry 1ſt. (viz.) from the year of our 
Lord 449, to 1127. He afterwards added an Appen- 
dix in two Books call'd Hiſtorie Novelle, rhe laſt of 
which concludes with the Reign of King Stephen, to 
whom he diſcovers himſelf no Friend. This Malm 
brry is counted an Engliſh Hiſtorian of the firſt Claſs. 
His Works were publith'd by Sir Henry Savil Anno 
Dom. 1596. * Du Pin, New Eccles. Hiſtory. Sir Hen- 

1y Saville in Epiſt. Ded. ad 5. Script Archbiſhop Uſher in 
Fp. Ded. ad Eccles. Hiſt, See Eng. Morery. e 

MALPAS, a Market Town in Broxton Hundred in 
Cheſhire, upon the edge of Flintſhire. Tis a hundred 
and thirty Miles from London. 

MALTON, a Market 'Town in Rida! Hundred, 
in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant from Lon- 
don a hundred fixty four Miles. This Town ſends 
rwo Burgeſſes to Parliament, and is famous for a con- 
ſiderable Trade in Corn, Horſes, Fiſh, and Utenſils 
for Husbandry. * Cambden Britan. 

* MAN (the Iſle of) to what has been ſaid of this 
Wand in the ſecond Volume of this Work, we may 
-» obſerve that Sir Edward Cooke takes notice of ſome- 
thing particular in their Conſtitution, and Laws; 
i hat every Man Pleads his own Cauſe without Coun- 
cil or Attorney, Thar all Chancery Buſineſs is ended 
in twelve or ſixteen weeks at the fartheſt, viz. within 
the compaſs of four Court days. Tis true, matters, 
of Common Law are ſomething more dilarory, becauſe 
Court Days come up but twice in the Year ; But 
then the caſe of che Government, and every Mans In- 
tereſt draws all Suits to as ſpeedy a Concluſion as pol- 
fible. Another convenience of the Iſland is a- Uni- 
verſal plenty, and cheapneſs: ſo that as remarkable 
wealth is not to be expected, ſo neither are there many 
miſerably Poor, and probably fewer Beggers, in pro- 
portion, chan in any other Nation, The Lord of the 
Iſle of Man, who is the Earl of Derby, has amongſt 
other Regaliries, and Privileges, Authority by the 
Advice of his Deemſters, and four and twenty Keys, 
to make ſuch Laws, as tend to the good Government 
of his Country, and repeal others: And, which 1s 
remarkable, he has power of rejecting any Perſon 
from ſerving as a Member of the Aſſembly, or Par- 


muſt be ſaid, that in ſome meaſure, they keep up the 
Privileges and Power of the Ancient Druids. After 
the Deemſters, the twenty four. Keys are the Repre- 
ſentatives of the Country, and. in ſome cafes ſerve as 
the Grand Inqueſt of the Iſland. They are the laſt 
Traverſe in all Caſes of Common Law, are preſent 
ar Tryals for Life, and in conjunction with rhe Go- 
vernour, and Officers, make the Legiſlative Power 
of the Nation; And here by a very Ancient Law, it 
was provided that none of the Lords Freed. Men 
ſhould ſerve as one of-the 24 Keys. 1 age: 3 

As to OS of the Chriſtian Religion here; 
Norwithſtinding the Story of Amphibaluss rerrearing 
hither in the Diocleſian Perſecution, and Converting 
the Natives in the Reign of King Cratiinth ; not- 
withſtanding this Story, I ſay, Related by Hector Boe. 
thius, and Veramundus, tis much more probable both 
from the Teſtimony of the Eccleſiaſtical Writers of 
thoſe Ages, ſupported with the moſt Authenrick Tra- 
dirions of the Country, that St. Patrick was, as it 


were the Apoſtle of the Manis Nation; who, being 


ſent by Pope Celeſtine Iſt. to convert Ireland in the 
year 434, after ſome ſtay there, he ſet Sail in- 
ro Britain; from whence returning Anno 444, with 
thirty Religious and Learned Perſons in his Compa- 


ny, he landed in the Ifle Eubonia, or Man, where 


by his Preaching, and Miracles, he Converted the 
Nation from Paganiſm and Magick. And going 
back from Ireland Anno 447, he left Germans a Per- 
{on of great Piety and Conduct, to carry on the Con- 
verſions, having the Character of a Biſhop. He was 
ſo happy in ſettling the Affairs of Religion, that the 
Iſland never Relapſed. Ever ſince this time, they have 
been Govern d by a Succefſion of that Order. As to, 
the Biſhops of Man, beſides their Spiritual Juriſdicti- 
on, they are ſole Barons of this Iſle, And in all Tri- 
als for Life, they may Aſſiſt in the Lords Court, till 
the Sentence. They hold Courts in their own Name 


for their Temporalties. If any of their Tenants are 


try d for Life, they may Demand em from the Lord's 
Court, and try them by a Jury of their own Tenants; 
and in Caſe of Conviction, the Lands are forfeited 
to the Biſhop. The Archdeacon is the Second Spiri- 
tual Magiſtrate ; in all Inferiour Caſes, he has Alter- 
nate Juriſdiction with the Biſhop, and many other 
Privilegcs, as well in Temporals, as Spirituals. He 
holds his Court either in Perſon, or by his Official; 
as the Biſhop does his, by his Vicars-Generals, which 


latter, are always two, one for each Diviſion of che 


Ifle, and are of the Nature of Chancellors to the Bi- 
ſhop. Theſe with the Regiſters, make the Conſiſto- 
ry Court, and have ſeventeen Pariſhes under their Tu- 
riſdiction. * Mr. Sacheverel's Account of the Iſle of 
Man. See Engliſh Morery Vol. 2d. | 

MANASIA, a City in Natelia abour thirty Miles 
from Smirna, to the North. Tis ſituate at the Foot 
of a high Mountain ; the Houſes are low, and the 
Walls made of Mud, excepting ſome belonging to 
Perſons of Condirion. There are a great many, 
Moſques in it, and an old ruin d Caſtle on the top of 


jament. He has rhe power of holding Courts in 
his own Name, may Hang and Draw within his 
Own Juriſdiction, and can pardon a Capital Offence. 
He has likewiſe rhe Privilege of Wrecks, Royal Fiſh, 
Sc. And to mention no more, he is Abſolute Lord 
of the Soy], and immediate Landlord of every Mans 
Eftare, (ſome few Barons excepred) ſo that reſerving 
his Homage of the Crown of England, no Prince 
(carcely has a larger Authority. He is Repreſented 
hy a Governour, his other great Officers are a Receiver 
General , the Comptroller, che Water Bayliff, or Admi- 
ral, and the Attorney General. All thele Officers Act 
by Commiſſion during the Lord's Pleaſure, and had 
formerly their Dyer in the Family. As for the Deem- 
{lers, they are Magiſtrates of the firſt Rank, and 
were never Reputed part of the Family. They hr 
Judges in all Courts either for Life or Property, whe- 
ther the Court be held in the Lords Name, or any of 
his Barons. Their Number has always been two, 


chat is one for each Diviſion of the Iſle. In the Ancient 


Court Rolls, they are ſtiled Fuſtitiarii Domini Regis. 
Theſe Deemſters , by the Advice of the twenty four 
Keys, have Authority to declare rhe fence, and meaning 
of the Law in all new, and Immergent Cates z and it 


the Mountain: "Tis govern'd by a Cadi, who is al- 
low'd five hundred Aſpers a Day by the Grand Seigni- 


or, which the Turks look upon as great Pay. Ge- 
melli Careri's Voyage round the World. | 


MANCINUS : See Haſtilius. 

MANGERA , an Ifland about two Leagues in 
compals in the Gulph of Amapalla, on the Southern- 
Coaſt of America. It lies in twelve Degrees North 
Latitude. Tis ſurrounded with Rocks, excepting a 
ſmall Cove or Sandy-Bay on the North-eaſt fide. 
The Soil affords large Timber Trees. In the middle 
of the Iſland there's an Indian Town and a fair Spaniſh 
Church. The Indians have Plantations of Maiz round 
the Town and ſome Plantanes. Amapalla is a largerlſland 
than Mangera, and ſtands in the Gulph of its own 
Name; the Soil is much the ſame with that of Maygers. 
There are two [owns in it about two Miles aſunder, 
one on the North, and the other on the Eaſt-ſide. 
* Dampier, Vel, 1. | 

MANGUT or Mancup, an Inland Town in Crim- 
Tartary, Twas formerly a ſtately City, bur is now 
decay d to a few Houſes and a Caſtle. Tis inhabi- 


ted by Turks and Greeks, | | 8 225 
i by MANSFIELD, ninety eight Miles from Londen, 
See Vo, Is MANE 
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Dioceſan, or by being diſcourag d by the 


four Volumes of Sermons. 


* 2 


MANTON (Dr. Thomas) Son of Themas Mantori 
of Mhimpole in Devonſhire, was born in that County 
in 1620. He was admitted to Madbam College in 


1635, from whence he remov'd ro Hart Hall. After- 


wards, upon the turn of the Times, he preach d ar 
Culliton in Devon, where, being in the Presbyterian 
Intereſt, and growing uneaſie by the e ae of his 

oyal Par- 
ty, he removd to London, were he was counted a 
zealous and florid Presbyterian Preacher. Having 
qualify'd himſelf for rhe Favour of the Parliamenta- 
rians by taking the Covenant, he was prefexr'd to the 
Living of Stoke Newington in Middleſex, and in 1647, 
the Rump Parliament made him one of their Preachers. 
When the Independants had clapr the Presbyterians 
under Hatches, Mr. Manton took the Engagement, 
was one of Olivers Chaplains, and made a Ceremo- 
nious Careſſing Speech to that pretended Protector at 
his Inauguration in 1653. Cromwell conſtituted him 


one of che Tiyers for the Approbation of Godly Preach- 
erg. In 1654, he was created Barchelor in Divinity, 


and upon the Reſignation of his Wives Father, Mr. O- 


_ badiah Sedgwick, had the Rectory of St. Paul's Covent 
Garden, where he was much follow'd by the Presbyte- 


rians and Independants, who admir d him for his Elo- 
cution and Practical Preaching. In 1658, when Ri- 


chard ſucceeded his Father Oliver, Mr. Manton aſſiſted 
him with his Intereſt. In the latter end of the Vear 


1659, when the Secluded Members were readmitted, 
he was conſtituted, by thoſe Members, one of the Try- 
ers, according to the Presbyterian Model, and in the 
Year following he was Ordain'd by Thomas Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Gallaway. Soon after the Reſtoration of King 


Charles the IId, he was ſworn one of his Chaplains in 


Ordinary, and by vertue of his Majeſty's Letters was 
created Doctor in Divinity among ſeveral Ropaliſts 
who had ſuffer d extremely for their Diſtinction. He 
was ſoon after one of the King's Commiſſioners at the 
Savoy Conference, and had been preferr d to a Deanry, 
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had he nor unqualify'd himſelf by refuſing to conform." 


After St. Bartholomew's 1662, he ſer up a Conventicle 
in Covent-Garden. He died in 1677. His Works are, 
| Smettymnus Redivivus. 
A Prattical Commentary, or Expoſition on the Epiſtle of 
St. James. A Practical Expoſition on the Lord's Pray- 
er, &c. Athen. Oxon. 

MANUMISSION, or Infranchiſing of Slaves: The 
Romans, as Suetonius relates, had three ways of Ma- 
numiſſion: For either a Slave, with the conſent of his 
Lord, enter d his Name in the Regiſter, or the Prætor 


laid a Wand upon his Head, or his Maſter manumis d 


him in his Will: The firſt way of Manumiſſion was 
introduc'd by Servius Tullius; in this caſe, as Vlpian 
informs us, the Slave was to have ſome Stock of his 
own to a moderate value; or if his Maſter would 
give it him, twas the ſame thing: Being thus furniſh- 
ed, if his Maſter order d him to be enter d in the Pub- 
lick Roll of the Citizens, this Regiſtring gave him his 
Liberty. The ſecond kind of Manumiſſion was firſt 
brought in by P. Valerius Poplicola, in the firſt Year 
after the Expulſion of Tarquin, when this Valerius con- 
ſulted the Commons about the rewarding of the Slave 
Vindex, who had diſcover d the Plot (as they call d it) 


for the reſtoring of their King: From this Vindex, Li- 


dy and ſome others are of Opinion, this ſecond ſort of 
Manumiſſion was calld Manumiſſio per Vindiftam. 
This Authority to Enfranchiſe, was at firſt a Conſular 
Privilege, but was afterwards lodg'd in the City Præ- 
tor, who by laying a Wand, call d Vindicta, upon the 
Slave's Head, wade him Free. 
tu. nd their Slaves round, gave em a cuff on the Ear, 
and ſo let em go, to intimate they were now at their 
own Diſpoſal. When the Prætor laid the Wand upon 


the Slave's Head, he us d to pronounce him Free; up- 
on this the Lictor or Sergeant us d to ſtrike the Slave 


and then the Publick Notary regiſter'd his Name, 
and the Reaſon of his Freedom. *T'was not always 


neceſſary for the Prætor or chief Juſtice, to be upon 


the Bench; for, if he went abroad to Bath or Recreate 
himſelf, this Ceremony might be legally perform'd 
where-ever they mer him. The third way of Manu- 
miſſion was by #71, and is mention'd at large in Ju- 
ſtinian's Inflitutes, Thoſe who were thus Manumis'd, 
{hav'd their Head and wore a Cap, as a Badge of 


. 


| 


Sometimes the Romans” 


their Liberty. Tertall;an, in his Book De Reſurrect io. 
ne Carns informs us, that in his time, Slaves, at their 
Manumiſſion, had a white Habit, and a Gold Ring 
given em by their Maſters, and likewiſe a new Name 
added to the former. He chat was Manumisd any of 
theſe three ways above-mentiond, had a complear 
Freedom: Bur thoſe who were Manumis'd either a: 
an Entertainment in private Company, or by way of 
Letter, enjoy d no more than a reſtrain'd and imper- 
fect Freedom, and were call'd' Latini Funiani, gon 
the Lex Funia Norbana. If any Perſon, during the 
time of his Slavery, had been ſtigmatiz d or branded 
in the Forehead for his Misbehaviour, or had been 
thrown into Goal _ Suſpition; if in this caſe, he 
had confeſs d his Fault, recover d his Maſter's Favour, 
and afterwards been Manumis'd by him; he was then 
call d Libertus Dedititius, and came only into the low. 
eſt condition of Liberty. TRE ek 

Among the Athenians, Slaves could make them- 
ſelves free with a ſmall Summ of Money without ask- 
ing their Maſter's leave: Thus Plautus, to mention no 
moe Authorities, Reports the matter, Caſina. Act. 2, 
K. 5. 8 | 
| Vobis invity atque amborum ingratiis, 
Una Libella Liber poſſum eri. 


Sometimes, when the Common-wealth was di- 
ſtreſs d, and the Slaves had behav'd themſelves hand- 
ſomly in the Field, the Government gave them their 
Liberty: As, for the purpoſe, it did thoſe, who in the 
3d Year of the 23d Olympiad, beat the Lacedemoni- 
ans at Arginuſa. Thus likewiſe, thoſe Slaves were 
rewarded, who fought apainſt Philip of Macedon. a: 
Chæronen. Thoſe who were enfranchisd us'd to 
change their Name, or at leaſt, clap a new Syllable 
or two tot: They likewiſe alter d their way of Sha- 
ving. To come down to more Modern Ages: And 
here theſe Manumiſſions which were call d Manumiſ- 
ſiones Directæ, that is, full or complear Manumiſſions 
were pronounc d in this Form, as Marculfus relates; 
From this Day forward, we Diſcharge you from all man- 
ner of Service belonging to our Family, and declare you in: 
the ſame Condition as if you had been born free, and 
therefore, none of our Heits, or any other Perſon, ſhal! 
challenge you as a Slave, and whatever Fortune you may 
have at preſent, or ſhall acquire for the future, ſhall be 
' perfefily at your own Diſpoſal. But that Manumiſſion 
which was call'd Conditional, was made with Reſer- 
vation of Service : Thoſe thar were in this limited im- 
perfect Condition of Liberty, could not be Ordain d, 
as appears from the IVth Council of Toledo; the 
Form of this limited Freedom is fer down by Marcu!- 
fus, by vertue of which, the Slave is oblig'd to ſerve 
his Maſter as long as he lives, but to have his Free- 
dom if he ſurvives him: Of this imperfect Freedom, 
there were frequent Inſtances among the Franks, a- 
mong whom, the Manumiſſion of their Slaves was 
charg d with ſo much Service and Incumbrance, that 
it wanted another Manumiſſion to make it ſignificant: 
The Slaves enfranchis d, being oblig d to Perſonal 
Service, and to pay yearly ſo much a Head. They 
were likewiſe, as it were, ty d to the Ground, or, as 
we ſpeak, Regardant to the Mannor, not having the 
1 to remove, or ſo much as to marry without 
asking leave of the Lord; but this rigorous Cuſtom 
ſunk by degrees, the Lord's either out of Conſciencc 
or good Nature, or elſe, in conſideration of a Summ 
of Money, granting their Slaves an. unlimited Free- 
dom: Thus in the Reigns of Philip the Fair, and Lew- 
j Hutin of France, there are ſeveral Charters of un- 
conditional Liberty granted, both to fingle Perſons, 
and ſometimes to whole Villages. The Method ot 
Manumiſing in the Church, was firſt practis d in the 
Reign of Conſtantine, who made a Law to encourage 
it, by vertue of which, the Freedom was to be given 
before the Congregation, the Biſhop being preſcnt ; 
the Lords or Maſters being oblig d to fign the Inſtru- 
ment of Manumiſſion, as Witneſſes: And here, thc 
Maſter of the Slave, us d to preſent an Inſtrument in 
Writing, in which, he deſir d that the Biſhop would 
conſent to the Enfranchiſing his Slave; this Writing 
was call'd, Libellus Petitorius, and theſe ſort of Ma- 
numiſſions, were »paſs'd at the Altar. There was a- 
notber ſort of Manumiſſion which was cal} d NV. 
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;ſſio per Denarium; this Ceremony was to be tranſ- 
acted in the King's preſence, who confirm d the Grant, 
and rook the Manumis'd Perſon into - his Protection. 
Twas call'd Manumiſſio per Denarium, becauſe, a Pen- 
ny being ſhaken out of the Hand of the Slave, as a 
Confideration for his Freedom, was taken up and 
thrown upon the Board by his Lord; this Form of Ma- 
numiſſion is ſaid to have been part of rhe Salick Law: 
The Ripuarians likewiſe practis d this Cuſtom ; and 
kere we are to obſerve, that the Perſon, thus enfran- 
chis'd, could not inherit, as Heir ro his Family, till 
the third Generation ; and if he happen'd to die with- 
out Children, his Eſtate eſcheated to the King, * Cu- 
jacius Obſervat. Lib. 5. cap. 13. & Lib. . cap. 20, Tur- 
nebus Adverſar. Lib. 18. cap. 3. Antholog. Lib, 2. Sam. 
Petit. Comm. in LL. Atticas, Lib. 2. Tit. 6. Marcul- 
fu, Lib. 2. Form. 32, &c. Bignonius Form. cap. 13. 
Goldaſtus in Chartis Aleman. cap. 7, 8. Du Freſne GI 
ſar. Hoffman. 85 

MARCHE: See Merche. 

MARCHE, a Market 'Lown in Hichford Hundred 
in the Iſle of Ely in Cambridg ſhire, ſixty ſeven Miles 
from London. 


MARESTS (John de) a 


Pariſian, was born in the 


of that Age, bur ar laſt grew a Viſionary Enthuſiaſt, 
Cardinal Richlicu had a great Value for him, and put 
him in conſiderable Buſineſs. This Mareſts was Sieur 
de St. Sorlin, and one of the moſt conſiderable Mem- 
bers of the French Accademy. He wrote ſcveral 
Plays which were much commended, ard eſpecially, 
that call'd Les Viſionaires. He likewiſe atcempred an 
Heroick Poem, entirul'd Clovm, which coſt him a great 
many Years Labour. He alſo wrote ſome Romances, 
upon which, a certain Author makes this Remark, 
That a Writer of Romances and a Stage Poet, &; a cer- 
tain Poiſoner-General, not of the Bodies, but of the Souls 
f Chriſtians ; and that ſuch a Perſin ought to be 
charg'd, with the Ruin of abun:ance of People, which 
he has either actually been the cauſe of, or at leaſt might 
probably have been ſo, by his pernicious Writings, The 
Vrickedneſs of theſe Performances are the more Criminal, 
becauſe they are a ſtanding Plague, the Malignity paſ- 
ſing from one Generation to another, and poyſoning Po- 
ſterity, as long as the Books which convey the Infection 
continue. To return ro Mareſts ; he was a declard 
Enemy of the Fanſeniſts, and was terribly expos d by 
rhoſe Gentlemen, for pretending a Key to the Revelati- 
ons; from the Expoſition of which Book, amongſt other 
ſtrange Events, he pretended to forerel that Lew the 
XIVth would ruine the Empire of the Mabomerans. 
Mareſts died in 1676. * Viſtonaire's Lettre 1. pag.253. 
& Lettre 2. pag. 287. & alib, Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
MARGARET of Provence, Queen of France, was 
Daughter ro Raymond Berenger, the Fifth of that 
Name, Earl of Provence and Forealquier, by Beatrix 
Daughter to Thomas Earl of Savoy. She was marry'd 
to St. Lewis or Lewis the IXth, at Sens in 12343 Gre- 
20ry the IXth's Diſpenſation being obtain d for that 
purpoſe. The French Hiſtorians make frequent menti- 
In of the Beauty and good Qualities of this Princeſs, 
and how ſhe follow'd the King, her Husband, in his 
oyage ro the Levant, and what a noble Zeal ſhe 
thew'd for the Converſion of tie Infidels, and for rhe 
Relieving thoſe in any Diſtreſs, in which, ſhe imita- 
ted the Piety and good Nature of the King her Huſ- 
hand, by whom {the had fix Sons and five Daughters. 
This Queen, being Eldeſt Daughter to Raymond Be- 
zenger, put in her Claim to ſucceed him in his Domi- 
nions, notwithſtanding he had devis d them, by Will, 
to his younger Daughter Beatrix, marry'd to Charles 
of Aujou, St. Lews's Brother: But theſe Prętenſions of 
Margaret would not hold Water, and therefore ſhe is 
blaind for applying to the Emperor to do her Juſtice. 
dhe founded two Hoſpitals, and died at Pars in De- 
cember 1295, or as ſome will have it, in 1285. * St. 
Marthe Hiſt, General de la Mois de France. Mezeray 
Hiſt, de France, Noſtredamus & Bouche Hiſt, de Pro- 
dence, &c. ny = 
MARGARET of Burgundy, Queen of France, was 
Daughter to Robert the IId of this Name, Duke of 
Burgundy, by Agnes of France, Daughter to St. Les. 
In 1305, ſhe was marry'd at Fernen to Lewis King of 
Navarre, and afterwards to Lews the XIth of Fance, don 


£, 
a 


knowledging upon this account. 


of Philip the Fair ; by this Marriage, ſhe had Fane, 
who brought the Kingdom of Navarre to Philip d E- 
vreux her Husband ; bur as for Queen Margaret, ſhe 
was charg'd with an Intrigue, ard afterwards, being 
convicted of Adultery, ſhe was pur up in the Caſtle 
Gailliard d Andely, where, ſome time after ſhe was 
ſtrangled with a Sheet in 1314. | BY | 

MARGARET, Queen of Spain, Daughter to Charles 
Arch-Duke of Gratz, and Luke of Stiria and Carin- 


| thia, by Mary of Bavaria, was born December 25. 


1584. Philip the IId. King of Spain, deſir d her in 
Marriage for his Son, who was afrerwards PHilip 
the IIId: The Match was agreed upon, and this Prin- 
ceſs was Mother to Ann Mary of Auſtria, marry d to 
Lews the XIIIch. She had likewiſe Philip rhe IVth 
of Spain, and ſeveral other Children mention d elſe- 
where. She was remarkable for her Piety, having be- 
fides other Inſtances of it, founded ſeveral Religious 
Houſes. She has. a conſiderable Character in Hi- 
ſtory ; particularly, Hilarion de Coſta is much in her 
Commendarion. * T. IId. des Elog. des Dames Illuſt. 
pag. 239. 2d Edition. 
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MARGARET of Valois, Queen of Navarre, Siſter 


| of Francs the Iſt, was born at Angouleſme, April the 
XVIIth Century, and at firſt reckon'd one of the Wits | 


11th, 1492. She was a Princeſs of great Worth and 
Character, and was very remarkable for her Parts 


and Writings as well as for her Probity and Devoti- 
on. She was Educated ſuitable to her Quality at the 


Court of Lewa the XIlth, and marry'd the Duke of 
Alengen in December 1509. This Duke left her a Wi- 


dow in 1525. Her Affection for her Brother King 
Franci the Iſt was extraordinary; for ſhe made him 


a Viſit in Spain when he was Priſoner there, and did 
bim all the Service in her power during his Confine- 


ment. She was likewiſe very ſignificant to him in his 


Government. The King was very Senſible and Ac- 
In the Year 1527, 
he marry d her to Henry d' Albert the IId, King of 
Navarre, and was very generous in the Settlement. 
She aſſiſted her Husband in the Adminiſtration of the 
Government, having a good Talent that way. She 
was once well enclin d to ſet up the Reformation, af- 
fording Protection to thoſe who were perſecuted up- 
on that ſcore. She wrote a Book call'd Miroir de 
lame Pechereſſe, in which there were ſeveral Strokes 
which ſeem d diſagreeable to the Church of Rem, 
there being no Application to the Saints, &c. In 
ſhorr, this Book was cenſur d by the Sorbonn, and 
much diſguſted by the French Clergy. Tis probable, 
ſhe might have taken ſome Meaſures towards the Re- 
form d Religion, had it not been for the Indiſcretion 
of ſome Hot-headed People, who poſted up Libels in 
1534. This ungovern'd Zeal diſoblig d her to that 
degree, that afrerwards ſhe became a Perſecutor of 
Lutheraniſm: Indeed, from this time, ſhe ſteer'd a 
new courſe, inſomuch that the Calviniſts cry d out up- 
on her, and the Roman-Catholicks ſeem'd to be con- 
vinc d, that ſhe was wholly in their Intereſt. The 
King of Navarre was none of the moſt Complaiſant 
Husbands to her. Her Heptameron is a very Ingeni- 
ous Book, tis written in Imitation of Boccace's Novels, 
and affords a great many beautiful Thoughts. She 
died in December 1549, and. left Iſſue a Son and three 
Daughters, bur the Son ſurviv'd her but rwo Months. 
Monſieur. Bayle obſerves, That the Hiſtory of this Prin- 
ceſs printed. at Amſterdam in two Volumes in-129. in 
1696, is almoſt all Fiction and Romance. . Here, the 
Author ſeems, to be roo much govern'd by Complai- 
ſance, ſtrains her Character too high, and writes more 
by Invention than matter of Fact. * Hzlarion de Co- 
ſta Elog. des Dames Illuſtres Tom. 2. Brantome Me- 
moires des Dames Iluſtres. Beze Hiſt, Eccleſiaſt. Liv. 1. 
pag. 5. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. » 
MARGARET, Daughter of Valdemar or Waldemar 
King of Denmark, was born in the XIVth Century. 
She was marry'd to Haquin King of Norway, and was 
poſſels'd at the ſame time of the three Kingdoms of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, of which. I ſhall give 
the Reader a ſhort Account. After the Death of the 
King her Husband the States of Norway entruſted her 
with the Regency of the Kingdom, and the Guardi- 
anſhip of her Son. OI. During her Adminiſtration 
ſhe 4manag d with lo much Dexterity and Succels, 


that when the young Prince died, the Norwegian 
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found themſelves in no condition to ſet her aſide. For 
being Miſtreſs of the Army, of the Places of Strengrh, 
thoſe Lords of the Kingdom that were difaffected ro | 
her Intereſt, durſt nor diſcover their Inclinations, and 
appear againſt her. And thus Margaret was elected 
by the Eſtates, and rais'd her Title of Regent to that 
of a Sovereign Queen. To proceed, King Valdemar 
her Father King the ſame Year without leaving any 
Iſſue Male, ſhe ſent Deputies to the States General of 
the Kingdom to ſollicit her Election to that Crown. 
And here Henry of Meckelburg, elder Brother to Al- 
bert King of Sweden, who marry d her elder Siſter, 
the Princeſs Ingelburg, was her Rival, and made no 
doubt of carrying the Cauſe againſt a Female Com- 
peritor : But the Queen's Agents urg d her Merits ſo 
powerfully that ſhe was unanimouſly elected and pro- 
claim'd Queen of Denmark by the Eftates ; upon 
which ſhe immediately left Norway, and fix'd herRoy- 
al Seat at Copenhagen. This Princeſs had an unuſual 
Addreſs to carry on her Affairs, and a — Capacity 
to form a long Series of Projects. Being inform d 
that Albert King of Sweden encroach'd upon rhe Li- 
berry and Privileges of his Subjects, and provok'd 
them to very apparent Diſſatisfactions, ſhe endea- 
vour'd to gain the Leading Men of that Kingdom, 
was particular in her Careſſes, and liberal in her Pen- 
ſions to thoſe that had been ruggedly treated by King 
Albert. This Prince loſt the Love of his Subjects by 
laying Impoſitions upon them without the Conſent of 
the Eſtates; but nothing made him more odious both 
to the Biſhops and Temporal Nobility, than his Re- 
uniting to the Crown the third part of rhoſe Eſtates 
which they had held by immemorial Preſcription; 
being therefore reſolv d to drive their Elective Prince 
out of the Kingdom, they made an offer of the Crown 
ro Queen Margaret. This Princeſs hearken'd to their 
Propoſals, and approv'd the Scheme, adding withal, 
that ſhe thought it adviſable to proceed in the follow- 
ing Order, (vix.) That the Nobility ſhould take up 
Arms and acquaint the King with his Being depos d; 
That the Army and Eſtates ſhould publickly declare 
her their Sovereign, and that after her Election ſhe 
would ſupport their Reſolutions with a conſiderable 
Body of Troops. Theſe Meaſures were comply d 
with and executed accordingly. Tis true, Albert did 
not quit the Kingdom tamely, but try'd his Fortune 
in a Battle near Falcopinc, where he was both defea- 
ted and taken Priſoner, with his Son Prince Erick, 
and the Principal Lords of his Party. The Princes of 
the Houſe of Meckelburg, Gerard Count of Holſtein, 
and the Hans Towns renewed the War for King Albert, 
which lafted almoſt ſeven Years with extraordinary 
fury and expence of Blood. Ar laſt, they came to Ar- 
ticles, and King Albert was forc'd to reſign his 
Crown to purchaſe his Liberty; after which Queen 
Margaret's Titles to the three Northern Kingdoms were 
univerſally acknowledg d. Being requeſted by the 
Swedes to marry, and reliſhing the Sovereign Power 
too well to part with any of it ro a Husband ; thar 
ſhe might not altogether deny her Subjects, ſhe con- 
ſented to appoint her Succeſſor, but was ſo politick at 
the ſame time, as to pitch upon a Prince, pretty far 
in his Minority, to prevent his giving her any trouble. 
To this purpole, ſhe ſent for Prince Henry of Pomera- 
nia, Son of Wartiſlas VII, by Mary of Meckelburg, 
Daughter of Henry of Meckelbourg,” and of Ingelburg 
the Queen's eldeft Siſter. This young Prince, ſhe 
order'd to be calld Erick, a Royal Name in 
Sweden, reſolv'd to Educate him at her Court, and 
make him Heir of the three Northern Crowns. In 
purſuance of this Deſign, after fle had ſounded the 
Inclinations of the great Men in the three Nations, 
and fortif d her Intereſt, ſhe ſummon'd a Convention 
of the Eftates of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, to 
meet at Calmar, whither forty Repreſentatives of each 
Nation were ſent to paſs a Fundamental Law for rhe 
Uniting of the three Kingdoms under one Monarch. 
Here the Queen preſented the young Duke of Pome- 
rania to the Convention, deſiring them to confirm her 
Choice. To diſpoſe em to a Complyance, ſhe ſer 
forth the Advantages of the Election, what a good 
Correſpondence it would occaſion among the three 
Nations, and how much it would advance their In- 
tereſt, by making them Maſters of all the Trade of 


the Baltic l- Sea. The ' Convention being partly over: 
aw'd by rhe Preſence of ſo great a Princel. convine'd 
in ſome meaſure by the force of het Reaſonings, and 
mov'd by the ſtrong Party ſhe had in the Convention, 
{sd the Election of the Duke of Pomerania, and 
ettled the three Kingdoms of rhe North upon him 
and his Succeſſors by a Fundamental Law, receiv'd b 
che three Nations, and ratify d by the moſt Solemn 


. 


Circumſtances of àn Oath. | 
Queen Margaret being ſettled upon the Throne of 
Sweden, began to project the Enlargement of her Au- 
thority, and endeavour to make her ſelf abſolute Mi- 
ſtreſs of the Kingdom; to this end, ſhe got all rhe 
principal Forts into her Hands, by giving the Nobiliry 
ſome tempting Exchange, which, tho it might en- 
creaſe their Revenues, leſſen d their Power. Farther, 
fhe beſtow'd moſt of the vacant Governments on Da- 
niſh Lords, tho expreſly againſt the Treaty of Calmar, 
and by degrees reinov d the Swediſh Nobility from all 
conſiderable Places of Honour and Truſt. And when 
at laſt they ventur d to Remonſtrate, to produce. the 
Titles of their Privileges, and a Copy of the Treaty 
of Calmar, ſhe return'd a flighting Anſwer to their Ad- 
dreſs, and told em, She would oof em to keep their 
Charters and Titles as carefully as ſhe intended to keep 
the Forts of the Kingdom. From this time ſhe govern'd 
in an arbitrary manner, and to ſecure her Authority 
the better, ſhe excluded the diſaffected Nobiliry from 
Stare-buſineſs, and kept the Commons low in their 
Fortunes, to throw 'em our of all Capaciry of making 
a Revolt. In ſhort, ſhe carry'd her Point for her 
Life-rime, and prevented rhe Malecontents from gi- 
ving her any Diſturbance, This great Princeſs died 
about the Year 395, and was ſucceeded by Erick 
the XIII h. * Vertat, Hiſtory of the Revolutions in 


Sweden, Part I ſt. | 3 
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MARIANA (John) enter'd into the 
in 1554, being then about 17 Years old. He was 
one of the Learnedeſt Men of his Age, being a great 
Divine, a conſiderable Maſter of the Polite part of 
Learning, admirably well skill d in Eccleſiaſtical and 
Profane Hiſtory, and a good Linguiſt. In 1561, he 
went to Rome and profeſs d Divinity there: About 
four Vears after, he went into Sicily and read upon 
rhe ſame Faculty two Years. He came to Pars in 
1569, and made publick Lectures upon Thomas Aqui- 
nas for five Years. In 1574, he return'd into Spain, 
and paſs d the remainder of his Life at Toledo, He 
wrote a great many Books, among which, his Hiftory 
of Spain is generally counted his Maſter-piece, His 
Tract concerning the Alteration of the Coin gave him 
a great deal of rrouble in the Court of Spain ; for Phi- 
lip the IIId having embas'd the Coin, by the Advice 
of the Duke of Lerma, Mariana ſhew'd the Injuſtice 
and Diſadvantage of this Project, with great freedom ; 
for which he was put in Priſon and kept there about 
a Year, by that Miniſter : But the World had more 
reaſon ro have proſecuted him for another Book, 
which, tho it paſs'd without Cenfure in Spain. and I. 
taly, was burnt at Pars by an Arreſt of Parliament, 
upon the account of the pernicious Doctrine it main- 
tain d. This Book is entirul'd, De Rege & Regis Inſtitu- 
tione : The Principles of ir are flamingly Scditious, and 
ſtrike ar rhe Root of Order and Governmenr, nothing 
being more likely to expoſe Kingdoms to frequent Re- 
volutions, and the Lives of Princes to Piſtol and Dag- 
ger, than this Book of Mariana. The Jeſuits have 
been terribly mauld for this Book in France and elſe- 
where, and are ſtill reproach'd with the Doctrine, be- 
cauſe twas printed with Authority and Approbation: 
The Authority ſtands chus; Peter de Onna, Provincial 
of the Religious, for the Redemption of Captives, 
having Read and Examin'd it by the King's Order, 
gave it a good word, and declar'd it fit to be printed: 
For this purpoſe the Author Mariana had the King ot 
Spain's Licence for ten Years : Stephen Hejeda a Jc- 
ſuir, Viſitor of rhe Province of Toledo, and authoriz d 
by the General of the Jeſuits, Licens'd the Printing 


| of this Book, having receiv'd a good Character of 1! 


from ſeveral Jeſuirs of Learning and Figure. To give 
the Reader a brief View of ſome of the Doctrine oi 
this Book, And here, the Author in the 6th Chapter 
of the firſt Book undertakes to examine rhe Queſtion, 
Whether tis lawful ro diſpatch a Tyrant? And Wan 
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this Diſpute by. reciting the Tragical End of Henry Drink; and therefore when the method of Poyſon is 


the IIId of France. He admires the Courage of Fames 
Clement, and adds, that People differ d in their Opi- 
nions concerning what was done by that young Monk; 
ſome commended him for his Enterprize, and thought 
his Memory deſerv'd to be immortaliz d upon that 
ſcore : Others blam'd; the Practice, being fully perſua- 
ded that tis never lawful for a private Perſon to kill 
an Anointed Prince, who had been own'd by the ge- 
neral Conſent of the Nation, notwithſtanding ſuch a 
Prince ſhould degenerate into a very Wicked and Ar- 
bitrary Tyrant: Now tis plain that Mariana was of 
the Opinion of thoſe that approvd the Enterprize of 
Clement, for he diſallows the Principle which con- 
demns it: Beſides, he flouriſhes upon the Courage and 
Fortitude of this Aſſaſſin, without ſo much as letting 
a word drop to make him odious to the Reader. To 
examine his Hypotheſis a little farther ; He relates, in 
the firſt place, the Reaſons of thoſe who condemn'd 
Fames Clement ; that is, thoſe who preach'd Paſſive 
Obedience, or, a Patient Submiſſion to the Tyrannical 
Adminiftrarion of a lawful Sovereign. And before he 
gives an Anſwer: to the Arguments urg'd on this fide, 

he alledges the Reaſons of rhe contrary Parry, which 
ſtands upon this fundamental Principle, That the Au- 
thority of the People is Superior to that of Rings; the 
Supreme Authority lodg d in the People is the ground- 
work he goes upon, and he ſpends two whole Chap- 
ters in endeavouring to prove it; and having alledg d 
the Arguments on both fides, he takes the liberty, to 
pronounce upon the Queſtion, and affirms, 1ſt, That 
according to the Opinions of Divines and Philoſophers, 
a Prince who ſeizes the Government by force, with- 
out the Conſent of the Nation, may be lawfully kill'd 
by any private Perſon. 2dly, That if a Prince legally 
elected, or that ſucceeds his Anceſtors by Hereditary 
Right, ſubverts Religion and the Laws, and refuſes 
to take any notice of the Remonſtrances of the People, 
in ſuch a Caſe, they may lawfully rid themſelves of 
him by ſuch Methods as they conclude moſt ſecure and 
expedient. 3dly, That the ſhorteſt and moſt ſecure 
method to get clear of him is to convene the States, 
and Depoſe him in the Convention, and in caſe they 
find it neceſſary, they may order the raiſing an Army 
againft him. 4#bly, Thar 'ris lawful to put ſuch a 
Prince to death, and that every private Perſon that 
has Courage enough to attempt the cutting his Throat, 
has a Right to do it. 5thly, That in caſe, the Meet- 
ing of the Eſtates proves impracticable, and yet the 
Inclination of the People is ſufficiently diſcover d, and 
that they appear willing to be deliver d from ſuch a 
Tyrant, in this caſe there's no Perſon ſo private but 
may lawfully kill ſuch a Prince to ſatisfie the Peoples 
Wiſhes; or, in his own words, Qui voti publicis fa- 
vens, eum perimere tentabit, haudquaquam cum iniquè 
feciſſe, exiſtimabo. Gthly, That the Opinion of one 
private Perſon, or ſeveral, is not ſufficient ro warrant 
the Practice : The Sence of the People muſt govern 
the Point; and beſides, Perſons of Learning and Gra- 
vity muſt be taken into the Conſulr. 77h, That to 
ſpeak clearly, it looks more Bold and Courageous, to 
declare againſt Tyranny in an open Inſurrection; but 


however, it may be every jot as Wile, to make the 


Attack in the Dark, and ſet a Trap for the Tyrant: 
So that according to his Logick, fighting a Prince in 


the Field, or ſtabbing him in his Cloſet, are both of 


'em lawful, and equally ſo; but if a Conſpiracy is 
thought the more prudential Expedient, he adds, that 
in caſe the Conſpirarors are not ſlain in the Attempt, 
they ought to be admir'd and reſpected like Hero's all 
their life time, but if they happen to fall, they are to 
be look d on as Perſons that loſe their Lives in a piece 
of Service very acceptable to God Almighry ; that Pa- 
negyricks ought ro be made upon their Artemprs, and 
. never be forgotren by Poſteriry : The Reader ſhall 
have it in Latin; Quod ſi evaſerint, inſtar magnorum 
Heroum in omni vita ſilſpiciuntur: $1 ſuus accidat, gra- 
ta ſuperis, Grata Hominibus Hoſtia cadunt Nobili cona- 
tu ad omnem Poſteritatis memoriam, illuſtrati. The 
Jeſuir having declar'd his Opinion thus frankly, ſeems 
to have a Qualm of Conſcience come upon him ar 
laſt; for in the 87h place, tho he's {till for diſparching 
a Tyrant in the Sences above-mention'd, yet he does 
not think ir fair to poyſon him either in his Meat or 


reſolv d on, he thinks it more juſtifiable to 
Cloaths, or the Pommel of his Saddle. This Do- 
ctrine of Mariana, as I obſerv'd, rais'd a grear Storm 
upon the Jeſuits in France, and therefore Father Coton 
declares, that this Book of Mariana was condemn'd 
in one of their Meetings in 1606. Rjcheome likewiſe, 
another Jeſuit, in his Anſwer to the Anti-Coton, aſſerts, 
That the General of the Jeſuits himſelf, being adver- 
tisd by Richeome, in 1599, and by ſeveral others of 
that Society in France, of the dangerous Doctrine in 
this Book of Mariana, order d it to be corrected, and 
that if the Hereticks had not light upon ſome of the Co- 
pies, none of em would have appear d without Correction. 
The ſeſuits likewiſe at the ſame time publiſh'd a patr 
of a Letter of their General Aqua Viva, together with 
an Order ſent by him to all the Colleges of the Jeſu- 
its, by vertue of which, he forbad em to publiſh or 
reach any Doctrine which had any tendency to the 
Deſtruction of Sovereign Powers. For the reſt, ſee 
Engl. Morery, Vol. 2d. * Alegamb. Mariana De Rege 
Regis Inſtitutione, Lib, 1. cap. 6, 7. Coton Letre de- 
claratcire de la Doctrine des Feſuites. Anti-Coton. Ri- 
cheome examen Categorique du Libelle Auti-Coton: Eu- 
demon Fohannes in Confutatione Anti-Cotoni. Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor. | Ry 
MARINELLA (Lucretia) an Ingenious Venetian 
Lady; who, amongſt other things, publiſh'd a Book 
entirul'd, La Nobzlte & le eccellenʒa delle donne con dif- 
fetti & mancamenti de gli huomini : In this Book ſhe 
was not only contented to make her Sex equal to the 
other, bur pretended to prove a Superiority. Mada- 
moiſelle de Schurman thought ſhe carry'd her Pretenſi- 
ons, and ſtrain d her Privilege too high; however ſhe 
has ſince been back d in her Argument by Ja de moi- 
elle Faquette Guillaume, who, in 1665 publiſh'd a 
Book at Pari entitu'd, Les Dames Illuſtres, in which 
the Author pretends to prove clearly, that the Femi- 
nine Sex exceeds the other in all ſort of valuable Qua- 
lities. There was likewiſe a Book publiſh'd at Paris 
in Octavo in 1643, calld La Femme Genereuſe, or a 
Book, demonſtrating, That the Female Sex is more 
Noble, more Politick, more Couragious, more Know- 
ing, more Vertuous, and a better Manager than 
the other: By IL. S. D. L. I. Bayle Diction. Hi- 


poyſon His 


ſtor. | 


MARIUS, ſurnam'd Æquicola becauſe he was born 
in the Country of rhe Æqui, liv'd to the beginning of 
the XVIth Century. He was reckon'd one of the 
Beaux Eſprits at the Court of Francs Gonzagua Mar- 
queſs of Mantua, and wrote an Italian Hiſtory of 
Mantua, in which he dilates very much upon the II- 
luſtrious Family of Gonzagua. He wrote ſeveral other 
Books; that Di Natura d Amore has been ſeveral times 
Reprinted. Fulius Scaliger gives this Author a grear 
Character. Nicolo Topps Biblioteca Napolitana, 
pag. 206, Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 

MARKET-JEW, a Market Town in Penwith 
Hundred in Cornwall, not far from the Land's End. 
"Tis diſtant two hundred and twenty nine Miles from 
London. 

* MARLOW , returns two Burgeſſes to Parlia- 
ment, and is twenty ſix Miles diſtant from London. 
See Vol. 2d. | 

MARRIAGES (Among the Fews) I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve here, That the Law, Leviticus 18. v. 16. which 
prohibits marrying the Brothers Wife, is repealed in 
one caſe, Duteronomy 25. 5. The Text runs thus; If 
Brethren Dwell together, and one of them die, and have 
no Child; the Wife of the Dead ſhall not marry with. 
out unto a ſtranger, her Husbands Brother ſhall go in 
unto her, and take her to Wife, and the firſt born 
which ſhe bears ſhall ſucceed in the Name of his Brother 
which is dead, that hu name be not put out of Iſrael. 
Now the Rabbies commonly underſtand this Permiſ- 
ſion, to reach only to the Eldeſt Brother, and hini 
only who is of the whole Blood, but this conjecture 
is confured by thoſe Authors who make Faceb and 
Hely , in our Saviour's Genealogy, to have been 
Brothers only by the Mothers fide : Now that the 
matter of Fact ſtood thus in our Saviour's Pedigree, is 
aſſerted by Africanus in Euſebius, who lets us know he 
had the Information from ſome of our Savibur's Re- 


lations, Eyſebius Hiſt, Eccl. Lib. 1. cap. 7, To return 
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to the Rabbins; who tell us by vertue of chis Ex- 
ception in, Deutermomy, che Husbands Brother Was 
not oblig d to Marry his Siſter in Law with the ufuak 
Solemnity; for unleſs he Renouncd her publickly, 
ſhe was taken for his Wife of courſe, as having the 
expreſs Authority of God Almighry for Cohabiration, 
and that whether ſhe was Marry d to his Brother Pe- 
ceasd, or only contracted: however, according to 
cuſtomary uſage, the Marriage Was Beclard before 
two Witneſſes at leaft, a Peice of Money being given 
the Woman at the ſame time, ro which was li ewiſe 
added, the Nuptial Benedict ion, and a Marriage ſettle- 
ment, But if the Man happened to co-habit with his 
Brothers Wife without theſe Solemn preliminaries, 
though they did not then require any Formalities of 


him to teſtifie the Alliance; Jer they usd to puniſh | 


him by ſcourging for ſo preſumptuous an Omiffion, 
obliging him at the ſame time, to ſerrle ſome part of 
his Fortune upon her. But here, we are to under- 
' ſtand that the Man was perfectly at Liberty to Mar- 
ry his Brother's Relict, or to Refufe her, as appears 
from Deuteronomy 25. J. 8. 9. 10. 
general State of the matter. However, there were 
{everal exceprions in the Caſe. To mention ſome of 
them; if the Widows Husband left any Iſſue, tho 
they afterwards Apoſtatiz'd from their Religion in 
this caſe, the Widow or Brother in Law, were not 
oblig d to Inter-marry , or Renounce; Bur if the 


Deceas'd had left Iſſue a Son by a Slave, or a 3 


then , then the Widow and Brother in Law were 
obligd. If the Brothers Wife, lefr with Child had 
miſcarry'd, the Brother had Right ro Marry her; bur 
if the Fetus was living, the Mother was diſengag d, 
Provided, it appear'd ſhe had gone her whole time, 
and if this matter was dubious, twas detrermin'd 
by the time the Infant liv'd ; for if the Child lw'd thir- 
ty Days, the Mother was at Liberty to do as ſhe 
pleasd; but if it was born dead, or died in the 
Month, the caſe was pronounc'd dabions, and the 
Husbands Brother was oblig'd to refufe his Siſter in 
Law : Bur if he had renounc'd her before her Lyin 

Inn, he was to repeat the Refuſal after rhe birth of 
the Child, and therefore, that it might be certainly 
known whether ſhe was left with child or not by her 
firſt Husband, 'rwas the cuſtome to ſtay - ninety Days, 
that is three Months before ſhe Married her Brother 
in Law ; However, ſhe was to have Alimony our of 
her firſt Husbands Eftate, and fo the matter was to 
reſt till the term expir d, without either Marrying or 
refuſing. Brothers, and Sons of Proſelytes were like- 
wiſe under this Regulation, provided, their Parents 
were thorough Fews at their Marriage, otherwiſe they 
were not reckon'd Brothers by rhe Fewiſh Law. Far- 
ther, if rhe Deceas'd Brother was a Polygamiſt, and 
the ſurviving Brother had either Marry'd or refuſed 
one of the Widows, all the reſt might. either Marry 
or not, as they pleas'd; in which caſe however, if 
ſome of the Widows were qualified to Inter-marry 
with the Prieſts, and others of them were unquali- 
fy'd (as Proſelytes, thoſe which had any blemifh up- 
on their character, or were but one deſcent removed 
from Slavery) in this caſe, he was oblig'd only to re- 


fuſe the latter ſort, and Marry the former, unleſs he 


had a mind to Renounce them all. The reaſon of 
his being tied up to this Condition, was, becauſe o- 
therwiſe, by refuſing thoſe of rhe firſt Diviſion, he 
prejudic'd their Quality, and made them uncapable 
of marrying into a Sacerdotal Family. When ſe- 
veral Brothers dye without Iſſue, leaving each of 
em a Widow, in this caſe, the ſurviving Brother 
was at Liberty either to marry them all, or ro refuſe 
them all, or elſe to chuſe as many of them as he 
rhought fir. This Brother in Law had no Liberty to 
Alienate or Embezel the Goods of the Deceas'd. If | 
the eldeſt Brother in Law refus'd to marry his Siſter 
in Law, rhe reſt of rhe Brothers were, according to 
the order of rheir Birth, demanded , whether they 
would engage, and upon theit refuſa}, the Queſtion 
was put to the Eldeſt, who was told, that the Law 
in Deuteronomy was applicable ro him, and therefore 
chey bid him either Solemnly refuſe his Siſter in Law, 
or elſe marry her. Bur if the Eldeſt Brother had 
Declar'd that he would neither marry his Siſter in Law 


And this was the. 


nor yet ſubmit to the Form of a Refulal, but that he 


was willing to turn het over 10; his Second Brother, 


. 


when this happen d, the Woman was at Liberty t 


chaſe which of the Younger Bretliers/ ſhe pleas d, 
neither was her Dowry forfeited umeſs ſhe veſus d 
them all. If che Eldeſt Brother marryd his Siiben in 
Law, and died without Iſſue, the Eldeſt, next ſor. 
viving, and ſo on, was oblig d to marry; or renounce 


her in Form; bu here, we are to obſerve, that no 


other Brather was allow d to marry his Siſter in Law, 
unleſs he was Born ar the time when ber Husband 
died; therefore any Perſon born after the Death of 
his Brother was reckon d guilty of Inceſt, and lyable 
to the Penalty ef Exciſion, if he marry'd his Brothers 
Wife. But Kings, Queens Dowager, and Prieſts are 
ſaid, not to have been ty d up to this reſtrainr. To 
proceed to the Solemniry of the Nenounciation; no 
this was to be Tranfacted before three Perfons at leaſt, 
who were, as it were, conſtituted Judges upon the 
Occafion, theſe Perſons were oblig d to be right Jews, 
by Deſcent both by Father and Mother. The pre- 
{ence of rwo others at leaſt, as Witneſſes, was like- 
ways neceſſary; the ſtated Company being thus rea- 
dy, rhe Brother and Siſter in Law appear d, and here 
the Woman made a Report of the whole matter, 
then the Queſtion being ask d, whether the three 
months were expir d fince her Husbands death? and 
whether the Man was Brother by the whole Blood > 
The Judges alſo put the parties in Mind of the Tenor 
of the Law, enlarging upon ſome other things 
above-mentioned, Ihey likewiſe adviſed them to 
confider ſeriouſly, the diſparity of their Age, 
and if there were any other viſible inconveni- 
ences, they put them in mind of them; when theſe 
difficulries were not objected, or got over, the Bro- 
ther in Law was Interrogated whether he would mar- 
ry his Siſter in Law, and preſerve his Brothers Fa- 
mily? Upon his Refuſal, the Woman repeated the 
9% Verſe of the 25th of Deuteronomy, and then pul- 
ling off the Shoe of his right Foot, look d him in the 
Face, and ſpit upon the Ground, after which, ſhe 
read the latter part of the Verſe above-mention'd ; fo 
ſhall it be done to that Man, &c. Immediately upon 
this, the Court and the Company cried our thrice, the 
Shoe is pulled off, afterwards, the Man was called, 
The Houfs of him that had his Shoe looſed: When this 
was done there was an Inſtrument drawn up in the 
Court, call d Inſtrumentum Calcei exuendi, the defign 
of which was to teſtifie, That now it was free for a- 
ny other Perſon ro marry the Widow. The Inſtru- 
ment being drawn up, had ſeveral Witneſſes to it, 
and here, Women, Slaves and Minors might ſign as 
Wirneſſes, which was not commonly allow'd in other 
Caſes. If rhe Man conſented ro marry his Brothers 
Wife, he endow'd her by a ſtated Form, ſettling her 
former Dowry upon her with an Addition of ſome- 
thing our of his own Fortune as far as he thought 
proper. * Seiden Uxor Hebraica, Lib. I. cap. 12. 13. 
14. 15. & Lib. 2. cap. 10. Hoffman, See Nuptial Bene- 
diction. | | 
MARSHFEILD, a Town in Thornbury Hundred 
in Glouceſterſhire, upon the edge of Somerſetſhire. Tis 
eighty four Miles from London. 
MARKSBURG or Marpingb, a City of Germany, 
in the Circle of Auſtria, and Dutchy of Styria. It 
ſtands on the Drave, fifteen Miles Weſt of Pettaw, 
and twenty eight South of Gratz ? Tis a well built 
Town. and was formerly the Capital of a Country, 
till the laft Count dyed without lte in 1240 ; from 
which time, it became part of rhe Archdutchy of Au- 
ſtrin. Longitude 36. 32. Latitude 46. 45. 
MARSHAM (Sir John) ſecond Son of Thomas Mar- 
ſham Alderman of London, and extracted from an 
Ancient Family of his Name in Norfolk, was born in 
1602, He was ſent from Mſtminſter School to 
St. Johns College in Oxford, where he took rhe De- 
gree of Maſter of Arts, and then Travelled into 
France, Ttaly, Germany and Holland, Ar his return to 
England, lie ſtudied the Common Law in rhe Middle 
Temple, and was {worn ore of the Six Clerks in Chan- 
cery in 1637. When the War n, he followed 
the King ro Oxford, and was 3 and Plunder d 
to a very great Value. After the Rebels had 
ſeizd the Kingdom, Sir John Compounded for PIs 
Eſtate, and Living at London, ſpent his time Wholly 
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in his Study. Upon the Reflauration of Kin 
in %% ff. be was hole, a er of the Houſe 


of Commons, and created a Baroner. He dyed in 
1685. He was very, Eminent for his skill in Haſtory, 
Chronology, and the Languages, and has the character 
among Ts Learned , both. ar home and abroad, of 
one of rhe greateſt Antiquaries, and moſt exact 
Writers of his time. His Printed Works are; Di. 
atriba Chronologica, moſt of which was afterwards In- 
ſerted in his Canon Chronicus, Arkan, Ebraicug, 
Gracus, &c. London 1672. Fol. A Preface to the firſt 


on of the Prieſts 7 Deacons. in five Bucks, Lond £ 
1613. Folie, A Copy of this Book was je e 


the Aurhor ro Merton College, with the followi 

Note ar the end of it Written with his own 
Hand,-----Fhereqs Mr. pl Ei has lately ſent. a 
Book from Rome, againſt the, Right Reverend, the Bi- 
ſhop of Ely. (Biſhop Andrews,) to which he has annex'd 
an Appendix concerning the Records and giſters by me 
produc d, deſiring that ſome of their 5,20 Catholicks 
might view and conſider whether they be true or counter- 
feit ; know therefore, that upon the 12th. of this pre- 


Volume of Monaſticon Anglicanum, call'd Propuleum | ſtent month of May, Anno 1614, His Grace of Canter- 


Johannis Re He likewiſe left behind unſi- 
niſned. (1) Canonis Chronici Liber quintus ſive Impe- 
rium Perſicum. (2) De. Provinciis & Legionibus Ro- 
manis. (3). De re Nummaria. &c, * Athen. Oxon, 
MARVEL. (Andrew) Son of Andi ew Marvel Mini- 
ſter of Kingſtone upon Hull in. Yorkſhire, born in the 
XVIIth. Century, was Educated in Trinity College in 
Cambridge, and was afterwards an Aſſiſtant ro John 
Milton Latin Secretary to Oliver Cromwell. He was 
Elected Burgeſs for Hull in the Conventionary Par- 
lament began at Weſtminſter the 25th of April in 1660, 
for which Town he likewiſe ſerved in the Parliament 
held in 1661. As to his Opinion, he was a Diſſenter: And 
for the other part of his Character it muſt be granted, he 
had a lively Genius, Rallied with a good Grace, and 
when he pleas d, with great keeneſs of Satyr. His 
Works are; The Rehearſal Tranſpros d in two parts. 
Mr. Smirk, or the Divine in mode, being certain An- 


vu 


bury ſent for Mr. Colliton, the Arch-Prieſt ; Mr. Leak, 
'a ſecular Prieſt, as alſo one Lathwait, a Feſuit, &c, 
and other Records of his Predeceſſor, Mathew Parker; 
which they perus d over and over, and found that the ſaid 
'Parker was Conſecrated in Lamberh-Chapel (and not at 
the Nags Head in Cheapſide) by certain Biſhops that 
had been Ejected in Queen Mary's Reign, &c. This 
Book of the Vindication of the Church of England, 
was. Anſwer'd in Engliſh by Anthony Champney an 
Engliſh-man, and Doctor of the Sorben: tis Dedica- 
red ro George Archbiſhop of Canterbury in which De- 
dication, rhe Author could nor forbear making ſome 
ungentile Reflections upon the Archbiſhop. This 
Anſwer was afterwards Tranſlated into Latin by 
Doctor Champney and Entitul'd, Trattatus de Vecatione, 
Miniſtrorum; upon this Mr. Maſon Tranſlated his 
Vindication, &c. into Latin, and Entituled it Vindi. 
ciæ Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ, &c, in which he makes good 


notarions upon Animadverſions on Naked Truth, toge- bis Vindication againſt the Exceptions of Thomas 


ther with a ſhort Hiſtorical Eſſay concerning General 
Councils, Creeds, and Impoſitions in matters of Religion. 
The Rife and growth of Popery, Miſcellanous Poems, 
this laſt was publiſh. d after his Death, which hap- 
pen'd in 1678. * Athen. Oxon. | 
MARULLUS, (Michael) known by the Name 
of Marullus Tarconiota. A Greek by Birth, came into 
Italy after the taking of Conſtantinople, He ſerv'd in 
the Field under Nicholas Ralla, and afterwards ſet- 
led ar Florence, where he married the Daughter of 
Bartholomew Scala, Marullus was a Perſon of Learn. 
ing, had a Genius for Poetry, and wrote ſeveral fine 
Epigrams. He was unfortunately Drown d in the 
Year, 1500. * Paulus Jovius in Elog. Doct. cap, 28. 
Janus Pierius Valerianus De Infelicitat, Liter. 
MARV, Siſter to the Emperor Charles Vth. was in 
1521 marryd to Lewis King of Hungary, who was 
unfortunately loſt ar the Battel of Mohatse. This 
Princes was made Governeſs of the Low Countries 
in 1531, and behav'd herſelf with great Courage and 
Conduct. She continued in this Station till Charles 
Vth. Reſign d the Empire, when fhe went with him 
into Spain, where ſhe dyed in October 1558. This 
Lady had a Strong Inclinarion for Figure and Magni- 
ficence, and was much delighted with Hunting; Tis 
ſaid ſhe endeavoured to moderate the Severities pra- 
ctis d upon thoſe of the Reformation. Henry IId. of 
France and ſhe had a Perſonal averſion to each other, 
which occaſion d a great deal of Ravage and Deſola- 


tion. Mary begun theſe Hoſtilities in revenge of ſome | 


Libelling Songs made in France to the prejudice of 


her Honour. Henry IId. had a wonderful mind to | 


take her Priſoner, not to uſe her ill he ſaid, but to 
ſee whether her Spirit and Stomach would not fail 
her in her Captivity. Eraſmus Dedicated a Book to 
| this Princeſs. * Hilarion de Coſta Dames Illuſtres. 
Brantome Dames Gallantes Tom. 2. Bayle Diction Hiſt. 
MASHAM, a Marker Town in Hangeaſt Hun- 
dred, in the North Riding of Yorkſhire ; a hundred 
and ſixty five miles from London. : 
MASON (Francis) Born in the Biſhoprick of 
Durham towards the latter end of the XVIch. Cen- 
tury, was Educated in Merton College in Oxford, He 
took Holy Orders, and was firſt Rector of Orford 
in Suffolk, and afterwards Archdeacon of Norfolk, 
He was a Perſon of great Regularity and Piery, a 
general Schollar, and particularly well acquainted 
with Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity. He dyed in 1621. His 
works are; The Authority of the Church in making 
Canous and Conſtitutions Concerning things Indifferent, 
Sec. in 4 Sermon on 1 Cor. 14. 40. A vindication of 
the Church of England, concerning the Conſecration and 
Ordination of the Biſhops, &c. as alſo of the Ordinati- 


| 


Fitz-Herbert, Henry Fitz- Simons, Doctor Kelliſon, 
Doctor Champney, &c. and Dedicates ir to Henry de 
Gona the Biſhop of Paris; but without any diſ- 
obliging expreſſions. Athen. Oxon. Fuller's Church 
Hiſtory, | 

MASS, (of the Preſan@ify'd) or Miſſa Preſan&ifica- 
torum in Greek, AeTugyia ToTgonyiaoperar, is peculi- 
ar to the Greek Church. In this Maſs, there's no 
conſecration of the Elements, bur after the ſinging 
ſome Hymns, they receive the Bread and Mine, 
which was Conſecrated before, This Maſs is perfor- 
med all Lenz, excepting upon Saturdays, Sundays, and 
the Annunciation. Here the Prieſt, having counted 
upon his Fingers, the Days of the enſuing Week, 
upon which he is to celebrate, cuts off as many little 
Pieces of the Bread at the Altar, as he is ro ſay 
Maffes; and after having Conſecrated em, ſteeps em 
in Wine; over which a Bleſſing has been Pro- 
nounc d; and then, according to Cuſtom, puts them 
in a Box, out of which, upon the firſt Solemn Oc- 
caſion, he takes ſome of it out with a Spoon, and put- 
ring it in a Diſh, ſets it upon the Altar, and from 
thence it is receiv d. For this Cuſtom they allege the 
52d. Canon of the Council in Illo. Such a Maſs as 
this is Celebrared in the Latin Church upon Eaſter 
Eve. Allatius Diſſertatio duplex Super bac re edita; 
efusdem Liber de Concordia utriuſq; Eccleſis Eucho- 
logium Gracorum, Cardinal Bona, Lib. 1. cap. 15. 
num. 5. 
| MATTER ( uncapable of Thinking.) See Di- 
cearchus. | | 
' MAUNDAY-THURSDAY, upon this Day our 
Saviour waſh'd his Diſciples Feet, and commanded 
them to follow the Precedent of that Condeſcention. 
Ir immediately preceeds Good-Friday, and is call'd 
Dies Mandati , or Maunday-Thurſday, upon the ſcore 
of the Command above-mentioned. Upon this day, 
the Penitents that were put our of the Church upon 
Aſhwedneſaday , were re- admitted into it, * Sparrow's 
Rationale, &c. | 

MAURICE, Elector of Saxony, Son of Henry; 
was with his Brother Auguſtus Educared at the Court 
of his Couſin John Frederick the Elector, who was 
their Guardian. Afterwards Maurice made a Cam- 
paign in Hungary, where he was preſervd by a Ser- 
vant of his ſtepping between the Enemy and him, 
and receiving a Mortal Wound, which had other- 
wiſe been given to his Maſter. In this War he 


ſerv'd the Emperor, as he did likewiſe in Flanders 
againſt the French; being averſe ro engage in the Con- 
federacy of Smalcald, he got the greateſt part of Jabn 
Frederick s Dominions by the Fortune of War; bur 


foon after that Prince recovered his own, and ſeiz d 
almoſt 
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almoſt all Maurice's Territories by way of Repriſal. 
But this Elector being afterwards Defeated, and taken 
Priſoner by the Emperor, Maurice was again poſſeſs d 
of his Country. His Father in Law, the Landgrave 
of Heſſe going to the Emperor, at his inſtance, and 
upon his Security, and beingdetain'd by his Imperial 
Majeſty , was a diſappointment to him. In 1549. 
The Electorate was ſolemnly convey'd ro him, in the 
Diet of Augsburgb, after which, he ſummon d a Con- 
vention at Leipſic, where a Confeſſion of the Refor- 
med Religion was drawn up. This Elector after- 
wards ſent Ambaſſadors to the Council of Trent, took 
Madgeburg at the Head of the Emperors Forces, and at 
laſt, when he had ſollicited the Enlargement of his 
Father in Law to no purpoſe, he enter d into a Con- 
federacy with the French King, and ſeveral German 
Princes in 1551, took Augsburg by ſurprize, and by 
the Terror of his Arms frighte 
Council of Trent. Soon after he took Erenburgh, and 
forc d the Emperor to fly to Inſpruck. This advantage 
brought on the Treaty of Paſſaw, which was to the 
benefit of the Proteſtants. And now Maurice march d 
an Army into Hungary againſt the Turks, which Ex- 
33 being over, he attac d Albert of Brandenburgh, 
ing under the Imperial Bann, and defeated him in 
a ſett Battel at Siverſhyſe in 1553, in which year, this 
Elector Maurice died. Thuan Lib. 2. Hoffman. 
MAURICIUS, Chaplain to King Millian Iſt. was 
Nominated by the King ro the Biſhoprick of Londen 
in 1085, and Conſecrated at Wincheſter by Lanfranck, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury in 1086, He was the Con- 
querors Lord Chancellor. The Cathedral of Paul's 
happening to be burnt down in 1087, Mauricius laid 
the Foundation of a new Church upon a very Noble 
Model, and carry'd it on very conſiderably fer twenty 
years together, but the Undertaking was too great 
for one Biſhop to ſee finiſn'd. This Mauricius 
Crown'd King Henry Iſt. and died 1107. * Artiq. 
Britan. Dugdale's Hiſtory of St. Pauls, Stow's Deſcription 
of Jondon, &C. nts 
MAXENTIUS, (John) a Monk and afrerwards 
Prieſt of the Church of Antioch, liv'd towards the 
End of the Vth. Century, and in the beginniug of the 
VIth. He concur'd with Peter, Pope Hormiſdas's 


Legate in the Defence of the Catholick Faith a- 


gainſt the Hereſie of Neſtorius; and wrote ſeveral 
Tracts, extant in the Bibliotheca Patrum; particular- 
ly a Letter to the Popes Legates. Two Confeflions 
of Faith. Two Books in Dialogues againſt the Ne- 
Norians, One againſt the Acephali. The reaſon or 
motives of rhe Incarnation of the Word. An Anſwer 
ro a Letter, in which he was chargd with finding 
fault with a Letter of Pope Hormiſdas. Gennadius 
mentions him, but not to his Advantage, probably be- 
cauſe they were not both of the ſame Opinion con- 
cerning Grace. 
Hiſtorians are not agreed concerning this Mu æenti- 
us; for Hormiſdas, being informd by Letters from 
one Poſſeſſor an African Biſhop then at Conſtantino- 
ple, that ſome Scythian Monks held the Opinions of Fau- 
lus d Riez, this Pope return d him an Anſwer in 
writing, upon this Subject, very different from the 
Sentiments of theſe Monks: Tis ſaid, that upon this 
occcaſion, Fohn Maxentius, who was a perſon of con- 
ſiderable abilities wrote an Apology, where he en- 
deavour'd to prove, that this Letter was none of 
Hormiſdas's, and that he that wrote it was no better 
than a Neſtorian, Towards the end of this Apology, 
he charges Poſſeſſor of Pelagianiſm, and Diſcourſes 
againſt Fauſtus d Reiz in a very Orthodox manner, 
This is chat, that occaſioned different Opinions about 
him; ſome accuſing him for a Heretick, and others men- 
tioniyg him as a good Catholick. In fine, he Anathema- 
tizesEutyches, and all his Sect: He all along acknowleges 
two Natures in our Bleſſed Saviour as fully as St. Cy- 
741 ; and he Diſpures againſt the Acephali, who were 
a ſort of Eutychians. Some writers are of Opinion 
that this John is a different Perſon from the Gramma- 
rian mentioned by Gennadius, but tis pretty certain, 
they are one and the ſame. Laſtly Maracins, Poſſevin, 
and two or three others, fancied this Monk was a 
French-man, and Abbor of Poitiers of the Congrega- 
tion of Fleury, but tis eaſie ro diſcover this miſtake, 
if we do but recollect, that in the Year 550, in which 


the Fathers from the 


this pretended Maxentius is ſaid to dye; that then f 
ſay, there was no Congregation of Fleury in France: 
and that the Abby above-mentioned, call'd likewiſe 
St. Bennet upon the Loire, was nor founded by Leo de 
Bodus, till the Year 623, as appears by the Breviaries 
of the Cluniaries and Ciſtercians, and likewiſe from 
Haymo, who takes notice of it in the fourth Book of 
his Hiſtory, From Baronius, &c. However tis pro- 
bable thoſe of the opinion laſt mention d, were led 
into their miſtake by Gregory of Tours who mentions 
one Maxentius, living at Poitiers in 507, but then 
as Gregory obſerves, this Maxentius was a Recluſe. 
* Gregor. Turon. Hiſt, Lib. 1. cap. 37. Gennad. cap. g1, 
Ado in Chron, Bellarmin de ſcript. Eccl. &c. 
MAXIMIAN, a Deacon of Carthage got himſelf 
choſen Biſhop of a Party of Donatiſts towards the end 
of the IVth. Century. Primianus, who was before him 
in this Office, ſucceeding Parmenian Donatus's Suc- 
ceſſor, Excommunicated this Deacon; who believing 
he had hard meaſure, complained of it to the Bi- 
ſhops of his Party, charging Primianus with ſeveral 
crimes, Now to enquire into this Affair, theſe Pre- 
lates met near Carthage to the number of fifty three; 
hither they Cited Primi anus, who made a jeſt of their 
Summons; however they gave him time to recollect 
himſelf, and make his Submiſſion. In the mean 
while they wrote to their Brethern, and when the 
Term given to Primianus was expir d, a hundred of 
theſe Biſhops mer again in a Village call'd Cibarſuſi. 
However Primianus refuſed to appear, for which 
contumacy he was Deposd, and Maximus put in his 
Place. And thus the Donatiſts See at Carthage, had 
two Biſhops; and ſplit into two Parties, one called 
Primianiſts, and the other Maximzianiſts, Theſe miſ- 
fortunes laſted a great while; for Primia nus conve- 
ning the Biſhops at Numidia and Mauritania at Ba- 
gaia, carried things to the laſt extremiry. * Auguſt. 
Lib, 3. Cont. Creſcent cap. 6. 7. &c. Baronius. A. 


C. 394. | 

MAXIMUS Martyr, a Monk, Abbot and Confe- 
flor in the VIIth. Century, ſo called ro diſtinguiſh 
him from others of the ſame Name. He was born 
at Conſtantinople of an Ancient and conſiderable Fa- 
mily, and rais'd himſelf to a great Degree of Eſteem, 
by his Piety and Learning. The Emperor Heraclius 
engag d him to live at Court, to write the Hiſtory of 
the Emperors, but this Prince falling off to the Mono- 
thelites, Maximus retir d into a Monaſtery, where his 
probity and merit ſoon preferr d him to the Govern- 
ment of rhe Abbey. In the mean time, obſerving 
that Hereſie gain d Ground in the Eaſt, he rravell'd to 
Rome, into Africk, and ſeveral other Provinces, ro 
excite the Biſhops to endeavour to put a ſtop to theſe 
miſchiefs in the Church. Being in Africk in 645, he 
met with Pyrrhus of Conftantinople, who having with- 
drawn thither for ſome Reaſons elſewhere memtion'd, 
made it his Buſineſs to ſpread the Errors and Do- 
rages of the Monothelites, Maximus had a confe- 
rence with him, and having the better in rhe Diſpute, 
gain d him over to the Orthodox Belief. This victo- 
ry raisd his Reputation, and made abundance of 
People croud to conſult him. After that he went to 
Rome, and perſuaded Pope Martin Iſt. to hold a 
Council againſt this Herefie ; but the Emperor Con- 
ſtantine, being a Favourer of the Monothelites, had 
Maximus ſeiz d and baniſh'd him into ſeveral Places, 
with the two Anaſtaſius s his Diſciples: At laſt, he con- 
fin d him in a barbarous Country, where he died in De- 
fence of the Faith. We have ſeveral Tracts of his Pub- 
liſh'd by Combefis in two Volumes; Quæſtio Eccleſiaſtici 
Dogmatis, This is the Diſputation againſt Pyrrhus, 
menrioned by Baronius in the 8 Volume of his An- 
nals.Commentaria in Opera S. Dyoniſii Areopagitæ. Com- 
put us Eccleſiaſticus. Expoſitio in Cantica Canticorum. 
Liturgiæ Expoſitio, &c. See his life publiſh'd by Mo- 
rinus. * Photius Cod. 193. 194, 195. Anaſtatius Bi- 
bliothecarius in Collect. Theophanes. Baronius. Bellarmin. 
Mireus. Poſſevin, &c. 

MAXIMUS, the Cynick, a Philoſopher, Pagan and 
Magician, in the IVth. Century. He was born at 
Epheſus, and different from that Maximus of the lame 
Name, who intruded inro the' See of Conſtantinople. 
He made an acquaintance with Julian the Apoſtare 


ar Nicomedia, where he poſſeſs d him, with an ry - 
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gon to the Chriſtian Religion! Tis ſaid that he gave 
him ſtrong Expectations of coming to che Empire. 
Julian, having furviv d Conſtantius, ſhewed a very par- 
ticular regard ro Maxim: This Emperor, as Hi- 
ſtorians relate, having notice that Maximm came to 
wait on him, Roſe from his Chair, and walk d a 
great way to meet him. He afterwards pitch d upon 
him to examine and correct his Works. Julian ſome- 
time after, being reſolv d to make War upon the Per- 
ſians, conſulted ſeveral Oracles, and Maxim too, as 
one of the greareft ; for when rhis Philoſopher told 
him, that his Victory ſhould be no leſs conſiderable 
than that of Alexander, he was ſo puft up with Ex- 
pectarion, rhar he fancied the Soul of that Conque- 
ror had Tranſmigrared into him; bur this Magicians 
Encouragement prov'd fatal to the Emperor, though 
forrunate to the Church. Fovian, who ſucceeded Fu- 
lian, countenanc'd Maximus very much, upon the 
ſcore of his Learning; bur Valens did not uſe him ſo 
well; for, having Publiſh'd an Order to proſecute 
thoſe Philoſophers that dealt in the Black- Art. Max- 
imm had part of his Deſerts in Eyhęſis, and was ex- 
ecuted for a Magician in the year 366, * Eunapius 
in vit. Philoſ. Sozomen. Lib. 6. Socrat. Lib. 4. Jozim. 
Lib. 4. Ammian Marcellin. Lib. 22. and 26. Baron in 


Annal. | Nor 
| MAXIMUS, a Cy2ick Philoſopher, who turn d 
Chriſtian. He was born ar Alexandria, pretended ro 


be the Son of a Martyr, and to have been baniſh'd 
into the Deſart of Oaſis for the Catholick Faith. In 
the Year 379, he came to Conſtantinople where 
St. Gregory Nazianzen Entertain d him at his own 
Houſe, treated him like a Confeſſor, and made a 
ſpeech in his Commendation. Bur this kind uſage 
could not overcome the ingratitude of Maximuss Tem- 
per, who ſcon after form'd a Project of driving St.Gre- 
gory Nazianzen out of Conſtantinople, and getting him- 
{elf choſen Biſhop in his Room. To gain the favour 
of the Emperor Gratian, he went to wait on him at 
Milan, where he preſented him a Book againſt rhe 
Arrians, which St. Ferome commends for an excellent 
Piece. After this, he return d ro Conſtantinople, where 
ſeven Biſhops, ſent thither by Peter of Alexandria, 
Conſecrated Maximus privately, but the People were ſo 
far from owning him, that they Publiſh'd rhe Diſorders 
of his Life, and made him quit rhe Town. St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen was in the Country for his health, 
who when he came to Town, went into the Pulpit 
ro undeceive the People, and making an excellent 
Harangue, Deſcrib'd Maximus in his true Colours. 
The ſhare that Peter of Alexandria had in this Buſi- 
nels, being a Biſhop of Reputation, was ſomewhar 
ſurprizing to Nazianzen. Theodoret, will have it, that 
it was Timotheus his Succeſſor, who Perſecuted Nazi- 
anzen in favour of Maximus ; Burt in this caſe, who 
are we rather to believe? Hiſtorians who are not Eye 
witneſſes of the Matter they write about, or St. Gre- 
gory himſelf who ſuffer'd the Misfortunes related, and 
gives us an account of them in the Poem of his Life? 
However this buſineſs occaſioned a Schiſm in the 
Church of Conſtantinople : Maximus being ſupported 


by a Prieft of Intereſt who had no kindneſs for | 


St. Gregory Nazianzen. About this time Theodofius, being 
taken into the Partner-ſhip of the Empire by Gratian, 
kept his Court at Theſſalonica, where he had been 
lately Baptized: Maximus the Cynick came thither to 
wait on him, and ro beg that he would ſettle him in 
the See ,of Conſtantinople, which he had Uſurp'd. 
The Emperor being inform'd of his Knavery, and 


misbehaviour, ſent him off with a ſmart reprimand ;| 


 mniomuch that finding no good to be done this way, 

ne rook a Journey ro Alexandria, to try how far he 
could prevail with Peter who ar firſt aſſiſted him in 
his Intruſion. He deſired this Biſhop ro continue his 
good Offices, and to employ his Intereſt to keep 
him in the See he had procured for him, threatning him 
withal, thar if he did not do his beſt, he ſhould make 
his own Seat too hot for him, but his Hectoring 
Was to no purpoſe, for he was expell d the 
Town as a ſeditious Perſon, and ſoon after falling in- 
to the Hereſie of Apollinarius, he drew the Cenſures 
of the Church upon him , and died miſerably. 

St. Gregory Nazianz. De vita ſua, & Orat in Max. 


| Baronius A. C. 379. 380. Fre rhe Life f Gregory Na 


Theodoret, Lib. 5. Caſſiodorus Lib. 9. Gedeau Hiſt. Eccl. | 
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gh MAXIMUS Taurinenſis, Biſhop of Turin in Pied. 
mont, livd in the Vth. Century. He was a Prelate 
famous both for his Piety and Learning. The Homi- 
lies of his extant, being ſufficient to make good both 
* of this Character. Tis now generally taken 
or granted that ſome of the Homilies which go un- 
der rhe Name of St. Auguſtin, St. Ambroſe and Euſe- 
bius Emiſſenus, belong to this Biſhop. Gennadius ſpeaks 
very much to his advantage, bur is miſtaken in ſay- 
ing, that Maximus dyed under the Emperors Honorius 
and Theodoſius, unleſs as, Mirens's Edition has it, in- 
ſtead of Moritur Honorio & Theodoſio Regnantibus, we 
Read Floruit Honorio, &c. Voſſius fancies, that the 


right Reading is, Odoacro & Theodorico Regnantibus, 
but this conjecture will not do; for Odbater came not 


into Haly till the Year 476, nor Theodoric till 489. 
But Maximus was a very old Man in 465, when aſ- 


ſiſting at a Synod held at Rome, he ſign d immediate- 
ly after the Pope, as being the Eldeſt of forty eight 


Biſhops there preſent; ſo that there is no manner of 
likelyhood that his Life ſnould hold out to the Princes 
laſt mentioned. Maximus likewiſe aſſiſted at the 
Council of Milan, held under Leo the great in 451. 
Mabillon has lately Publiſnd twelve Homilies, of his 
never before Printed in the ſecond part of his Muf;eum 
Iralieum. Gennad in catul. cap. 40. Honor. Auguſto- 
dun. Libel. 2. cap. 40. Bellarmin de Script. Ecci. Ba- 
ronius in Annal. Voſſius de Hiſtoria Latina Lib, 2. 
cap. 13, &c. | a 

MAYNE (Dr. Faſper) born at Hatherlaw in Devon- 


ſhire in 1604, was admitted in as . Church in Ox- 
ford, He had the Reputation of a florid Preacher and 


a good Poet. When Oxford was the King's Head- 
Quarters, he was one of thoſe Divines that were no- 
minated to preach before his Majefty and the Parlia- 
ment. In 1646, he cottmenc'd Dr. in Divinity. When 
the King's Intereſt was perfectly ſunk, Dr. Mayne was 
oured of his Prefermentr, Upon rhe Reſtoration, he 
was made Canon of Chriſt's Church, and Archdeacon 
of Chicheſter, He died in 1672, left five hundred 
Pounds towards the Rebnilding St. Pauls Cathedral, and 
a hundred pounds a piece to his Vicaridges of Caſſmgton 
and Pyrton. He had the Character of a Man of Wir. 
His Works are, The Ciry Match, a Comedy. Certain 
Sermons, and Letters , Defence and Reſolution, &c. 
A part of Lucian's Dialogues tranſlated into Engliſh. 
Dr. Donn's Epigrams tranſlated into Engliſh. A Serinon 
at the Conſecration of Herbert Lord Brſhop of Hereford, &. 
* Athen. Oxon, oO part Bag 
MAYOW (John) extracted from a Gentleman's 
Family at Bree in Cornwall, was born in London in the 


XVIIWh- Century. He was admitted in Wadham Col- 


lege, and afrerwards' choſe Fellow of Al Souls. He 
commenc d Doctor of the Civil Law, but practis d 
Phyſick, and was Eminent in that Fatulty. He died 
in 1679, and has written De Mypirarione. De Rachi- 


tide, De Sal-nitro & Spiritu Nitroacerbo. De Reſpi- 


ratione Fetus in Utero & Ovo, De Motu Muſculari 
& Spiritibus Animalibus, Theſe five Tracts were all 
Reprinred together in Ofavo at the Hague in 1681. 
* Athen. O'xon. | 5 6 ap 
MEANGES, are three ſmall Iſlands, ſituated with- 
in twenty Leagues of Mindanao, Theſe Iſlands arc 


ſaid to afford great quantities of Gold; Cloves, and 


Nutmegs. Dampier, Vol. 1. | | 
MEASURES (Roman.) The Learned and Inge- 
nious Mr. Greaves rightly obſerves, That the moſt ulu- 
al and receiv d Meaſure among the Romans, was the 
Foot, as the Cubit was among the Fews. Bur concern- 
ing the preciſe Quamity of this Foot, the Learned dif- 
fer in rheir Opinions ; for Budeus makes it equal to 
rhe Paris Foot : Latinus Latinius, Maff.eus, Urſinus, 
and orhers, ferch the Srandard from an ancient Monu- 
ment in the Vatican of I. Statiliys Vol. Aper. Portius 
Vicentinus , Philander, Georgius Agricola, Ghetaldus , 
Donatus, and ſeveral others, make the Foor on Coſſu- 
tius's Monument in Rome, the true Roman Foot: Mar- 
lianus deſcribes ir our of a Porphyry Column, with 
this Inſcription. NOA. G: Luca Petus meaſures ir 
from ſome Braſs Feet found amongſt rhe Rubbiſh ir 
Rome Villalpandus rakes ir from the Meaſure of tire 
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riginal Standard is ſtill to be ſeeen: Millebrordus Snel- 
lius affirms it the ſame with the Pe: Rhinlandicus, To 
pitch upon à ſolid Foundation for this Enquiry, Mr. 
Greaves endeavours to. diſentangle the Queſtion by 
applying to the Writings of the Ancients, and to ſuch 
— 5 Remains of Antiquity, as have eſcap d the In- 


jury of Time, and come down entire to this preſent | 


© FFF . N e 5 
* for the Ancients, Vitruvius in his third Book of 
Architecture, gives this Deſcription of the Roman 
Foot: E Cubito cum dempti ſunt Palmi duo relinquitur 
Pes quatuor Palmorum, Palmus autem habet quatuor 
Digitos, ita efficitur uti Pes habeat ſexdecim Digitos, 
S totidem Aſſes æreos Denarius, Columella, in his 5th 
Book De Re Ruſtica, ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe, and 
makes the Foot the Baſis of all their other Meaſures : 
Modus, ſays he, omnis Aree Pedali Menſura compre- 
henditur . Paſſus Pedes habet quingue. Frontinus, 
de Limitibus Agrorum, is ſtill more clear and diſtinct 
in expreſſing the ſeveral Parts and Diviſions of this 
Meaſure; for, in his words, Pes habet Palmos qua- 
tuor, Uncias duodecim, Digitos ſexdecim, Palmus ha- 
bet Digitos quatuor, Uncias tres; ſextans, que eadem 
Dodrans appellatur, habet Palmos tres, Uncias novem, 
Digitos duodecim. From which Teſtimonies of Fron- 
tinus and Vitruvius, we may collect ſome Analogy to 
have been obſery'd in the Proportions of the Roman 
Foot, and the Roman Coyns : For, as the Denarius con- 
tain d fixteen Aſſes, ſo the Foot contain d ſixteen Di- 
giti; and as each of the Roman Aſſes were divided in- 
to twelve Unciæ or Ounces, ſo the Foot was divided 
into twelve Unciæ or Inches. To theſe Authorities, 
we may add that of Iſidorus Hiſpalenſis, who gives us 
this Account of the Roman Meaſures ; Palmus quatuor 
habet Digitos, Pes ſexdecim Digitos ; Paſſus Pedes quin- 
que, Pertica Paſſus duos, id eſt, decem Pedes. Now 
all that can be collected from theſe Deſcriptions of the 
Ancients, is only to know into how many Parts the 
Romans uſually divided their Feet; but upon Suppo- 
fition chere was no Roman Foot extant, how could it 
be reſtor d by theſe Subdiviſions of Digits, Palms, or 
Unciæ? For, if as Vitruvius in his 3d Book and 1ft 
Chapter obſerves, That the Romans denominated moſt 
of their Meaſures, as their Digit, Palm, Foot, and 
Cubit, from the Parts and Limbs of a Man, who ſhall 
we pitch upon for that Standard and Original? How 
Mall we find out the exactneſs of his Stature, or be 
certain whether the Ancients ever made choice of any 
ſuch? Bur if this Foot may be recover d by the Fingers 
and Palms of any Man, without Diſtinction, the dif- 
ference of Proportion and Bigneſs in Men, will make 
a certain Meaſure impracticable. | | 
The Arabians, to avoid this Difficulty, pretend to 
lay down a more unexceptionable Method, chat is, 
by rhe Breadth of ſix Barley-Corns, plac'd contiguous to 
each other; according to whoſe way of meaſuring, the 
Cubit reaches twenty four Digits, and every Digit # fix 
Barley-Corns: Bur this Method is as uncertain as the 
former, and goes upon a Suppoſition, chat all Barley- 
Corns are of rhe ſame Breadrh, which is a grear Mi- 
ſtake. Some Arabians therefore endeavour to refine 
upon this Expedient, and fix the Breadth of a Barley- 
Corn at ſix Hairs of a Camel evenly joyn'd to each other: 
And thus they make the Hair of a Camel the Mini- 
mum in reſpect of Meaſures. But this Invention, how 
ſubtile ſoever it may appear, will not hold Water; 
for, granting the Suppoſition, That all Hairs in all 
Camels are of rhe ſame bigneſs, which is not true; 
granting this, I ſay, there is an unanſwerable Objecti- 
on behind, and that is, Since Hairs are not perfectly 
Round but Angular, with ſome inequalities, as is 
plainly demonſtrable by a Microſcope, twill be very 
difficult, not ro ſay impracticable, to place them 
to exactly together, as ro make them always take up 
the ſame Breadth: And if they do not, little Errors 
committed in ſuch ſmall Bodies, tho, at the firſt, in- 
ſenſible , will ſtrangely encreaſe upon the Progreſs, 
and ftrerch into enormous Miſtakes, | 
Mr. Greaves, not meeting with Satisfaction, either 
in the Ancients or Moderns, endeavours to find out the 
Roman Foot by examining the Ancient Meaſures and 
Monuments in 1taly, and elſewhere; and by compa- 
ring theſe with as many Standards and Originals as 


Congius plac d by A gas in the Capitol, which O- 
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he had the opportunity of ſeeing : Firſt, He took a; 
exact Meaſure of the Monument of T. Starilins 1 | 
Aper, in the Vatican Gardens, and upon tryal, found 
it would not anſwer his purpoſe; for, not to mention 
the Length of it is ſomewhat too much, there is a Diſ. 
proportion running through all the Subdiviſions, ne- 
ver a Digit of it anſwering preciſely to each other. 
Mr. Greaves s next ſearch was for the Foot on the 
Monument of Cofſutius in Hortis Coletiann, from 
whence tis call'd Pes Colotianis. This Foot was ta. 
ken with all imaginable care, and being compar'd 
with that Roman Foot which Lucas Pætus ingrav'd in 
Marble, in the Capitol, they were found to agree 
exactly : Beſides theſe, Mr. Greaves view d the Por- 
phyry Column mention d by Marlianus, and examin'd 
ſeveral Braſs Feet, found amongſt the Rubbiſh at Rome 
and reckon d Curioſities by Antiquaries. 
After all thele Enquiries, Mr. Greaves concludes, 
The Peg Colotianus the true Roman Foot; and that for 
theſe Reaſons ; Bi Tiny a” ee 
Firſt, Becauſe it agrees exactly with ſome very an- 
cient and perfect Reman Feet in Braſs, foundi. long 
ſince amongſt the Rudera at Rome, eſpecially with that 
excellent one of F. Urſin a Learned Antiquar. 
2d4ly, The ſame Concluſion may be inferr'd from the 
Proportions of almoſt all the White Marble Stones, 
and thoſe leſſer ones of Porphyry, in the Pavement of 
that admirable Structure of the Pantheon, which Pro: 
portions are either compleatly three of theſe Feet, or 
one and a half, which, in a Building of ſuch Art and 
Regularity, tis by no means probable, was the Re. 
ſult of Chance. To this we may add, the Dimenſions 
of ſeveral Stones in the Foundation of the Capitol, 
in Titus and Severus's 'Triumphal Arches, correſpond. 
ing either to the whole Foot, or joyntly to the whole 
and ſome Unciæ or Digits of it.. 
3dly, This Inference is ſtill reinforc'd by the In- 
ſcription on the ſame Monument where this Foot is 
found, of the Cireinus, the Libella, the Norma, &c. 
which plainly ſhew, that theſe Tools were deſign d to 
expreſs Coſſutius's Profeſſion (who is ſuppos d to have 
been a Szone-cutter :)) And this being intended, there is 
no reaſon to imagine, why the Roman Foot {ſhould have 


been cur in fo fair a Relievo, why it ſhould have been 


cut, I ſay, either too ſhort or too long, when the ſame 
Hand, and the ſame Pains might have made ir exact. 

Having now given a brief Account of Mr. Greaves's' 
Enquiry after the Roman Foot, I ſhall ſubjoyn two of 
his Tables, in which it is compard with the Standards 
and Originals for Meaſures of ſeveral Nations. 


The Roman Foot compar'd with the Meaſures of divers 
Nations, 


Such parts as the Roman Foot, or that on) 

the Monument of Cofſutius in Rome con- C looo 

tains 

The Foot on the Monument of — 3 
in Rome, contains * 

The Foot of Villalpandus taken from the) 
Congius of Veſpaſian, contains n 

The Ancient Greek Foot being in Propor-) 


tion to the Ancient Roman Foot as F104 1, 
XXV ro XXIV, contains 3 


1019. 


The Engliſh Foot | 1934, > 
The Paris Foot — 4404. 
The Venetian Foot 1 
The Winland Foot, or that of Snellius 1068, — 
The Derah or Cubir at Cairo in Egypt 19886, -—- 
The Perſian Ariſh 3306. 


The greater Turkiſh Pike at Conſtantinople 2275. — 
The leſſer Turkiſh Pike at Conſtantinople is I 
in proportion to tlie greater, as 31 to 32 


The Braccio at Florence 1978. — 
The Braccio for Woolen at Siena 1284. = 
The Braccio for Linnen at Siena 2041, == 
The Braccio at Naples 2171. = 


The Canna at Naples | 

The Vara at Almeria, and at Gibraltar my 
Spain . 

Il Palmo di Architetti at Rome, whereof “ 756. 
X makes the Canna di Arehitetei „ 


1 
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I Palmo del Braccio di Mercantia, & di q 
Teſſilo di Tela at Rome: This and the 
former are both Engraven in a white 
Marble Stone in the Capitol, with this' 
Inſcription, Curante Lu. Pæto 


ae e 
719. 
vo 


The Genoa Palm 84% = 
Ihe Antwerp Ell 2360. 
The Amſterdam Ell 2345. 
The Leyden El“. 2337. 


The Engliſn , Foot taken from the Iron Standard at 
Guild-Hall in London, and compar 4 with the Stan- 
dards for Meaſures of divers Nations. 


Such parts as the Engliſh Foot contains _ 1009, 
The Roman Foot, or rhat.on the Monument Y %, 
of Coſſutius in Rome, contains | 


The Foot of the Monument of Statilius 
in Rome, contains 

The Foot of Villalpaldus taken from the 
Congius of Veſpaſian, contains | 

The Greek Fot : 


8 + 8 
7 986. 


The Pars Foot Bo vt Hit ets! 1068, 
eee, 9p 1162. 
The Rhinland. Foot, or that of Snellius 1033. 
The Derah, or Cubit at Cairo in Egypt. 1824. 
The Perſian Ariſh .- leroy ona anerdy 3197. 
The greater Turkiſh Pike at Conſtantinople. 2200. 
The Braccio at Florence . , 1913. 
The Braccio for Woolen at Sienna 124%. 
The Braccio for Linen at Siena 1974. 
The Braccio at Naples e 
The Canna at Naples „ 1 4 ag 6 6880. 
The Para at Almeria and at Gibraltar * 1700 

Spain | | F 


I! Palmo di Architetti at Rome, whereof 
& make the Canna di Architett!:i 


4 & 4 


7 732. 


4 * 
1 


* 


II Palmo del Braccio di Mercautia, & ol 655. 65 
Teſſito di Tela at Rome i 
The Geneva Palm ee ON 815. 
The Antwerp Ell 2283. 
The Amſterdam Ell 2268. 
The Leyden El. 2200. 


This Table was made by the Standards; and the 
firſt, by Proportion. Greaves of the Reman Foct. | 
MECKLIN : See Malines Vol. 2. . 
* MEDALS: To what has been ſaid upon this Ar- 
ticle in the Second Volume, I ſhall add ſomething 
concerning the Credit and Uſe of this Study. And 
firſt, upon the ſcore of the Dignity of the Argument: 
This Point may be prov'd from ſeveral Conſiderations, 
firſt, from the Antiquity of theſe Remains ; Thus, if 
Columns, Statues, Lamps, Rings, and ſeveral other In- 


of Liberty; char is, while the, Perſian Mo 


| zats Auguſt 


nn 
1254 


in a. State 
erty f f 1 an Monarchy was 
ſtanding: This, 1 ſay, appears plainly. from ſcveral 
genuine Medals of Macedon, elder than Philip and A- 
lexander, from Greek Medals with the Names of ſeve- 


ral Magiſtrates prior to che Macedonian Empire ; to 


theſe Coins were minted when Greece was 


| which we may add ſome Sicilian Coins of fill greater 
..| Antiquity. As to the preciſe Age of Coins, Whether 


they were poſterior to the Trojan War, as. Philoſtrat us 
will have it, needs not be determin d: However, tis 
no ordinary pretence to make out rhe Claim of above 
two thouland Years Antiquĩp xe. 

Neither need we queſtion the Antiquity of. Medals, 
if we confider that both the Matter and Form of them 
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fare fo well contriv'd for laſting. Indeed, the Inven- 


tion of Coins as well as Monuments and inſcriptions, 
proceeded from a deſire of perperuating the Memory, 


and making it as it were Immortal. For this reaſon, 


the Ancients us'd ro rake care, That memorable 
Things, and Perſons, ſhould be either recorded in 
Books, or cut upon Marble, or repreſented in Tro- 
phies, Pictures, and Statues; and, as if they diſtruſt- 
ed all this Proviſion for Fame, they took care to be 


| regiſter d upon Coins, looking upon this Expedient as 
. | the beſt Defence againſt the Force of Time, 
was the Expectation of the Ancients, 


This 
;xpectation of the Ancients, as appears by 
ſuch Inſcriptions as theſe upon their Coins; Aterni- 

I ; Aternæ Memoriæ; Perpetuitati Aug. 
Rome Anternæ, &c, Neither were they miſtaken in 
their Account; for their Memory has laſted longer this 
way than any other. The Temples they were flat- 


ter d with in their Apotheoſis, are long ſince tumbled: 


Their Statues, Monumental Inſcriptions, and Trium- 


i 55 Arches, are, molt of em, decay d, and ſunk be- 


ow their Rubbiſh, Neither are Books themſelves a 
ſufficient ſecurity ; for, not to mention the burning of 
the Alexandrian Library, the miſerable Deſtruction 
of Authors at the Sacking of Reme by the Gorhs and 
Vandals, the ſingle Inſtance of Photius 8 Bibliotheca, is 
Proof enough to convince. us, how many Noble Vo- 
lumes have been loft in the ſpace of about eight hun- 
dred Vears. As for Paintings, they are ſtill leſs to 
be rruſted to in this caſe: Thus Payſanias complains; 
that moſt of the Pieces of the greateſt Maſters were 
tarniſh d in his time, As for Apelles, we have nothing 
remaining of him bur his Name; his celebrated Venus 
Anadyemene ; his Alexander drawn with a Thunder 
bolt, alinoſt as great in Painting as in Life and Action, 
haye been loſt many Ages ſince; neither is his great 
General Antigonus to be ſeen any where but on the 
Coins: And, as for the Performances of Protogenes, 
Parrhaſius, and Xeuxes, the greateſt Maſters in Greece, 


| there were ſcarce any Remains of em in Rome, when 


Petronius was living. - Tis true, there are ſome little 
Fragments of the old Painting in the Aldobrandin Gar- 


ſtances of the old Roman Furniture and Art, are fo 
much valued, notwithſtanding ſome of em are de- 
cay'd, and almoſt moulder'd,inro Rubbiſh, How ought 
Coins and Medals to be efteem'd, which are ſtill pre- 
ſerv'd in their firſt Freſhneſs and Beauty, open the 
Scenes of Antiquity with ſo much Strength of Repre- 
ſentation, and raiſe a great part of che Old World al- 
moſt out of theit Graves again? For this reaſon, Per- 
ſons of the higheſt CIA both for Station and Under- 
ſtanding, have generally made it part of their Buſineſs 
to get Collections of rhete Curioſities: And here, not 
to mention the Modern Halian Princes, as thoſe of 
Florence, Modena, Farneſe, &c. it may be ſufficient to 
take notice, That this was the Inclination of the great- 
eſt Roman Emperors ; ſuch as Julius and Auguſtus Ce- 
far. *Tis ſomewhat difficult, tis true, ro ſtare the 
Antiquities of Coins and Medals, and to affign each 
Nation their juſt Privilege with reſpect to the Priority 
of Time; however, among the Remans, the Conſular 
. Medals which were ſtruck during the Republick, are 
eaſily diftinguiſh'd from thoſe of the Emperors, and 
by being fo, diſcover their Chronological Reſpects. 
As for the Coins of the Greeks and Aſiaticks minted 
before their Subjection to the Roman Empire, tis 
ſomewhar hard o pronounce, upon their particular 


dens, and the Farneſian Palace at Rme; but then they 
are ſo miſerably maim d, and murtherd by Time, 
that they occaſion more Regret than Satisfaction to 
thoſe that ſee em. Tis granted, Statues, and Marble 
Inſcriptions, having an Advantage in the Solidneſs of 
their Matter, have held out better againſt. Decay. 
And of this, there are ſeveral Inſtances. of the won- 
derful Perfection to which the Ancients carry'd this 
Art, as Laocoon s Statue in the Vatican, which, in P/ i. 
ny's time, was look d upon as the Maſter- piece of the 
World; the Hercules in the Palace of the Prince of 
Farneſe, and the Venus belonging to che Dukes of Flo- 
rence ; to which we may add, the Seneca, and Glad;- 
ators of the Prince of Borgheſe; rhe Statue on Horſe. 
back of Marcus Aurelius, and ſome other-Figures {ur- 
prizing to the laſt degree, for the Beauty and Curioſity 
of che Workmanſhip: But then we may obſerve, thar 
as ſome of theſe have ſuffer d, in ſome meaſure by 
their Age, ſo the number of em 1S, inc 

whereas Coins and Medals , 

bright, entire, and undisfigur'd, and nothing near ſuch 
Scarcities as the other: Tis confeſs'd they have mer 
with their Caſualties by running through ſo long a 


n is. inconſiderable; 
on the contrary, are 


Succeiſion of Time, bur til] they have very much the 
Ad vantage upon the Compariſon. | | ; 


Age, becauie, tho a great part of em are ſufficiently | | Farther, the Valuableneſs of Coins and Medals ap- 
mark'd as to the Place; the Diſtinctions of Time ate | pears from the Privileges and Reſpects with which 
either obſcure or wholly omütted. Bur notwithſtand- | they have been all along guarded. Thus, by the Reman 
ing this Uncertainty tis plain that a great many of | Cornelian Law, * was little more than the general 
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pole the Hearheiis e en eee er 
Money, re Nang ber" er the ſame” Figure with 
Equity : Thi | | to 
chen lee, to make em lood on as it were rhe Soul 


give em a Shadow of Omnipre- 
Coins, where they were reverenc'd by their Subjects 


% 


to that 


Effigies. Nay, Sueronn! 
twas a Capit 


carry a piece of Money, or a Ri 
ror upon ir, either to the Stews, or rhe 
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as a Sovereign Preropative, and therefore was e- 


ftantine the Great allow'd his Mother this Privilege; 
and therefore Ammſanus Marcellin ts obſerves, that 
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they procur'd. it; with the Heroe's = Tutelar Geni- 


Form of their nobleſt publick Buildings : Now ſuch a 


Subject as this deſery'd to be confin'd to the Princes 


Care and Encouragement, and not left to the Liberty 
of every private and bungling Fan,... 

Another thing remarkable in Medals and Coins, is 
that they afford us the Satisfaction of ſeeing that Ani- 
mals continue the ſame with what they were ſo many 
Ages agoe : This, tho ar firſt ſight, it may look but like 


v.40 


degree, that twas chüned 2 Pripfane ſort of 


I might giye ſeveral Inſtances of 1 s being tryd 
for High-Trealor for Paying a Diſrelpect 16 the Re: 


modus, afford x tefs ſürprizing Plenſure that the M. 
ſemblances of rhieſe” Buſxy Wofders abridg d intò ch 

ſmalleſt Volume, and cut” upon Coins and Jews. 
This made Galen cbmmend the Arti im ks tie, ſo 
much, for cutting Phacton in his Coach att Rot 


wich ſo much Life and Diſtinction upcꝶ 4 Ring; that 


the Bridle, Mouth, Teeth, and Fofe feet of each 
Horſe, might be ſeen with the greateſt eaſe imagi- 
na Ie. Jo this we may add, That the Figures of tit 
moſt IIluſtrious Perſons are generally ſtamp'd upon 
Coins: The greateſt Princes, Law. gets; Senerasg 
Ptitofophers, Ofators Hiſtoriafis, . 11 Mort,” the 
greateſt Perſons for Birth, Etiterprize\, and Pubtick 
Service to the World, are preſery'd this way, and re- 
preſented'with {0 much ef Natu 125 S chat We 
may affirm of à Mik#dvi##!' or Fitinzm Prince, of 2 
Roman Emperor, &c, Whit Ahdioftche ſaid of Hſen- 
nius with referèneè to Hi #hymv ooo 


Sic il Otulbs, He Ora ferebm. 


Of rhis ſort chere are a great many Greek, Sixiliun, 
and Ealian Medals ſtill remaining, no léſs remarkable 
for their Curioſity than rheir Ape. As for the Ar | 
Medals, rhe moft beautiful of em begin about the 

Reign of Auguſt#s, and hold on às far as Scberus, in 
which Period they were wrought in all kind of Ne- 
rals, and finiſh'd with wonderful Stroaks of Art: Tis 
true, afterwards they began to fail in their Min»+r; 
and fink as it were, With the Declenfion of the NI 
Empire. | 


; To proceed to another Branch of rhe Uſefulneſs of 
Coins and Medals ; and here, we may obſerve, hw 
ſerviceable they are in diſcoveritig the Cut and Fil. 
gure of the Letters usd by the Ancients ; by which, 
we may be able to conjecture upon the Age of a Ma- 
nuſcript, and to find out the right Reading of an Au- 
thor's Text. Thoſe who undefſtand Manuſcripts, 
are ſufficiently ſenſible of the Maims and ill Uſages 
they have met with; and that moſt of em are but 
modern upon the Compariſon, very few reaching far- 
ther than eight hundred, or a thouſand Years, which 
falls very much ſhort of the Antiquity of Medal 
And therefore, when Criricks are at a loſs. or diſa- 
greemenr about the Reſtoring, Md Sence of an Au- 
| thor, the only way to find onr the Truth, and ſettle 
the Matter, is by conſulting Coins and Inſcriptions, 
which Method has frequently been prackis d With 
great Satisfaction. Now corfidering that Manrrferipts 
are ſo compararively Modern, the Shape and Faſhivr 
of the ancient Alphabets can, be diſcover d no other 
way than by the Learned Merals and Marbles : And 
here, rhe Afiſtance of theſe Records ate extreamly 
ſerviceab ; for, from hence we may trace the Ori- 
ginal of Langliages, the . various Revolurions of the 
e the Slips and ar vf the Tranſcriber 
and, in ſligrr, a great many other remarkable Diſco- 
verjes are ſtruck our this way: Thus the Reſetnblance 
herween the Old Greet and Phienidian Alphaber map 
x ſafely exainin'd ; thus Herodotus diſcover'd the true 

ape of the Old Cadmæun or Pheniclan Letters, by 
conſulting the Infcriptions ih Apollo Temple at Thebes: 


Ang thus, by the help of Coins and Medals, we inay 


a trivial Obſervation, yet, apon ſecond thoughts, it 


will prove no uninſtructive 

diſcovers the Steddineſs of the | : 
lifick Vertue, and the Principles of Life are ſtill the 
ſame; and that 80 Wire the various Revolu- 
tions of Matter, upon ſo long a courſe of Duration, 
all living Creatures have ſtill the ſame Figure and 
Powers, and thar tho' the Individuals frequently die 
and drop off, yet the Species hold up to rhejr firſt Mo- 
del, and are, as it were, 7 5 ;. Which argues a 


culation, becauſe it 


reation, that the Pro- 


obſerve the Similitude berween the Greek and Roman 
Letters; how the latter were made out of the former, 
together with the ſeveral ee of the Alplaber 
of each Nation, according to the eſpects of Time. 
Nether is this information confin d to the Greek and 
Roman Alphabet; bur the Ph.cnitian Ilkewiſe, the O- 


| riginal of both, is diſcover d by the Inſpecting of Me- 
dals; Gf theſe there were ſeveral ſtruck at Carthage, 
at Panormus, Syracuſe, &c. mention'd by Or/irus, Pa- 
rita, and Leonards; and may likewife be ſeen in the 


wonderful Force and Uniformity in the Conduct of | Cabinets of Princes and Antiquaties. Now, by the 


Providence. _ 5 

Another Conſideration to recomm nd the Srudy of 
Coins and Medals may be drawn from the Curiofiry 
of the Workmanſhip, which conſiſts in crowding a 
great deal in a little compaſs. This Drawing in little, 
Epitomizing Nature, as it were, with ſuch Exactneſs, 
and preſerving the Truth, and Proportions in a Fi- 
gure to very much leſs than Life, are juſtly reckon dthe 


higheſt 1 of Art. Thus, the Bones of Giants, 
Haads of rhe R 
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odian Coloſſus, or that made by Com- 


Aſſiſtance of rheſe Curioſities, we may undetſtand rhe 
Shape of the Old Phoenician or Punick Letters; whe- 
ther there was any difference berwetn thofe of Tyre 
and thoſe of Carthage; whether tfièy are the ſame 
wich the Samaritan "Letters (as "ris poſitively al- 
ſerred by very Leatned Ctiticks ; hel 


i Fl NN J laftly, whe- 
ther the Greek Alphabet has any Reſerniblance with 


thoſe above-mention'd ; for ſince there are no Books 

e in the Old Phenictan Langliage, thofe of 

Moſchus Sidenius, of Sanchoniatben (if he wrote im, 
an 


a n 


and the Punick Volumes of King Hyempſal being loft 
long fince, there's no certain way of determining this 
Queſtion but by appealing to the Evidence of Coins 
and Medals: From whence ir appears, that the Old 
Phenician Letters are more reſembling the Hebrew or 
Chaldee, than the Samaritan Alphabet. 605 

By the Benefit of Medals we may likewiſe judge 
concerning the Antiquity of the Hebrew and Samaritan 
CharaRer, and be qualify d to judge of the Preference, 
and in which of the two Alphabets the Law of Moſes 
was written. By the Advantage of this Ground, Sca- 
liger, Villalpandus, Capellus, Morinus, and Walton in 
the Engliſh Polyg/et, declare for the Samaritan, and 
fetch their Proof from Coins and Medals. By theſe 
likewiſe, we may underſtand the different way of 
Writing usd by ſeveral Nations. "Tis very well 
known, tho Herodotus had nor vouch it, that the 
Phenicians us'd to write from the Right-hand to rhe 
Left, according to the ancient Cuſtom of rhe Hebrews, 
Syrians, Arabiars, Egyptians, and other Eaſtern Nati- 
ons. The ſame way of Writing, as Olaus Wormrus 
obſerves, was made uſe of in tome old Gothick In- 
ſeriptions; and tho the Greeks generally omitted it, 
either becauſe they thought the Hand mov d ſomewhat 
.untowardly this way, or for ſome other Reaſon, yet 
there are ſome ancient Traces of the Phænician Cu- 
ſtom in that way of Writing, call'd Bus en, in which, 
one Line was written from the Right-hand, and ano- 
ther from the Left: And in this faſhion Solon's Laws 
were ingroſs'd, and Pauſanias likewiſe menrion'd ſuch 
an Inſcription ar Ohmpia: He. likewiſe gives another 
Inſtance in an old Statue of Agamemnon s, where the 
Letters of that General's Name are cut from the 
Right-hand to the Left: And of this Practice we have 
farther indiſputable Evidence from ſome of the moſt 
Ancient Greeks, and eſpecially, the Sicilian Coins, 
where inſtead of Tfaas we have ZAAAT, with ſeveral 
other Names where the Greek Characters are written 
the Hebrew way. By conſulting Coins we are farther 
inform'd, how the Ancient Greeks and Latins us d 
ſomerimes to change their Vowels, and how one Con- 
ſonant, in tract of time, was us'd inſtead of another. 
This Study will likewiſe inform us in the Myſtery of 
Abbreviations practis d by the Ancients, and in the 
Rules of Orthography, and diſcover, in a great mea- 
ſure, the Alterations the Reman Language run through 
in the different Periods of that Republick and Empire. 
And thus, the proper way of writing the Names of ſe- 
veral famous Romans is reſtor d, and the neglect of che 
Tranſcribers of Tully, Tacitus, and ſeveral other Au- 
thors found our. 55 

Farther, the ſerviceableneſs of Medals and Coins is 
no leſs ſeen in Hiſtory: And here, not to inſiſt upon 
the Old Macedonian Monarchy; upon the Govern- 
ments of the Seleucidæ and Lagidæ; upon that of An- 
tiochus, the Arſacide; the Kings of Pontus, Thrace, 
Sicily, &c. not to inſiſt, I ſay, upon the Hiſtory of 
theſe Princes; their Genealogies, Manner of their 
Governments, and Product of their Countries, which 
are very much diſcover'd and illuftrared by Coins, we 
may proceed to the Romans, and perceive the moſt 
remarkable Things of chat vaſt Empire clear d up, 
and explain'd this way. Here we have an Account of 
the Figure of their Ancient Galleys, and other Veſ- 
ſels, with the manner of rheir Engaging ar Sea : Here 
we have unqueſtionable Records of the Actions of 
their greateſt Generals; of their Military Expe- 
ditions, Legions , Diſcipline , Encampments , Victo- 
ries, Triumphs ; of the Publick Bounries of their Em- 
perors, either in giving Largeſſes, or in releaſing Tri- 
bute and Taxes; their Alliances and Truces: To 
theſe we may add, their Lectiſternia, Marriages, Births, 
Funeral Pomps, and Aporheefis ; the Dignity and Ha- 
bit of their Magiſtracy ; the Titles and Date of their 
Laws; the Antiquity and Diſtinction of their Fami- 
lies, Sc. 

The Uſefulneſs of Coins and Medals may be far- 
ther illuſtrated for the Convenience of carrying them 
about, and diſpoſing of em in a little Room: And in 
this Point, they have a great advantage above Obe- 
lisks, Columns, Triumphal Arches, and other Monu- 
mental Inſcri ptions. Hae you have the Iliads, as 
rwere in a Nutſhell, and a ſmall Cabinet will con- 


| rum or $ „ with all the Furniture of Sunne Tro- 


rain more Antiquity and Learning, than a Roman Fo- 
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phies, and Inſcriptions about em. To ca 

Comparative Preference, and caſt the Chule won the 
Hiſtoria Auguſta, T mean, the Publick and Govern- 
ment- part of the Emperors Lives, which makes up 
the main Body of their Hiſtory, and nor the Manage- 
ment of their Court and Domeftick : And here, if we 
pitch upon the Life of any ſingle Emperor; ſuppoſe; 
Trajan, or Adrian, or Antoninus Pius, or Mareus Au- 
relius, or any other, of whoſe Actions we have a 
great many Remains preſerv'd ro us both upon Coins 
and Marbles; if we pur the Caſe thus, I ſay, and 


tranſcribe the Records both from Medals and Monu- 


mental Inſcriptions, ſeparately upon Paper ; and then 
get a Committee of the Learned to inſpect the Ac- 
count ; we ſhall find the firſt ro be more large and 


comprehenſive in the Matter, more exact in the Chro- 


nology, better furniſh'd with variety of remarkable 
Places, and more ſatisfactory and demonſtrative in 
pointing out Things and Perſons. Farther, here we 


are, as it were, brought into the Wardrobe of their 


pretended Deities, and made acquainted with thei 

Habits : We ſee their Temples A Courrs of Juſtice, 
their Theatres, their Publick Spectacles both in the 
Play-houſe and Amphithearres, fach as their Ludi Sæ- 
culares, Circenſes, Cereales, Iſthmian, Ohmpian, Ne- 
mean, and divers others. Tis by Coins and Medals 
that we may take a view of their Solemn Proceſſions; 
of their Religious Poſtures, and other Furniture for 


| Sacrificing: Here we have Repreſentations of their 


Emperors haranguing their Troops, giving Audi 
to Ambaſſadors, beſtowing Come _ 0 
Princes, and receiving the Submiſſions of thoſe they 
had Conquerd. > | | | 
To draw towards a concluſion ; Nothing can bet- 
ter fix the Chronological Xras, and Periods of Time 
than Coins, and Medals , which were ſtruck by Pub- 
lick Authority, and upon ſolemn Occaſions : Neither 
are they Subject ro the Caſualties of Raſures, Falſi- 
fications, and decay, like other Records. Ancient 
Geography is likewiſe very much explain d by Coins 
and Medals , there being ſcarcely any confiderable 
Town, Country or Province in Aſia, Africa, Greece 
Thrace, Macedon, Sicily, Italy, Spain, Gaul, Britain, c. 
which is not to be met with upon Coins. From hence 


likewiſe, the Original of Colony's is diſcover d, as, 


A Pegaſus upon the Coins ef Syracuſe, A Branch 
of Palm upon thoſe of Carthage : A Minotaur upon 
Gela, and an Owl upon Meagara in Sicily. Theſe Em- 
blems, I ſay, diſcover that the Towns above-menti- 
oned had Corinth, Tyre, Crete, and Athens for their O- 
riginal, and Mother Cities according ro the Order 
they are inſerred. Thus a She-W/elf with Twin Boys, 


upon the Coins of Alexandria in Troas, and other 


Tewns, is a certain Argument that Rome was their 
Foundreſs, and that the Colony, came from thence: 
Thus, Father Harduin, in his Notes on Pliny, and ſe- 
veral others who have treated upon this Argument 
have, from the Revers's of Medals, recovered the 
true Name of divers Countries, Iſlands, Rivers, Moun- 


tains, Ways, Limits, and Boundaries, the Privileges 


of Cities, and the Value of Money, and Weights. To 
er to more Modern Inſtances; The Dutch have 

en particularly careful of recording every thing me- 
morable this way. This method was taken by them at 
their firſt revolt from the Crown of Spain, and con- 
tinued to the preſent time, with all proper Devices 
and particularities of circumſtance. Tis true, they 


have frequently taken freedoms this way, in repreſent- 


ing Perlons ro diſadvantage, which other Govern- 
ments would have thought unbetoming their Gravity, 


and Grandeur to make uſe of. Bur ſetting aſide this 
' miſ-management, their Medals are very inſtructive; 


and compleat in the Hiſtory, For inſtance ; we have 
in the Reverſe of their Medals , their Original Con- 
federation, and Union with Urrercht, their early Ap- 
— and Submiſſion to Queen Elizabeth for her 

rotection, the Caurionary Towns, and Fortreſſes, 
put into her Hands; the terrible ſeverities they were 
harraſs d with under the Duke of Alva; the hard- 
ſhips they ſuffered under Don Lewis de Requeſens, Don 
John of Auſtria, the Arch Duke Mathias, the Prince 
of Parma, &C. They repreſent the misforrunes, and 
Execurions of Count Egmond and Horn, and the w- 
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gorous efforts, ſucceſſes, and Aſſaſſination of Prince 
William of Naſſau ; The Exploits during the Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Alengon; The Earl of Leiceſter, 


Grave Maurice; Henry Frederick, and William IId. 


and IIId, even to the never to be forgotten Deſcent, at 
Torbay. THER 


dals ftampr on the Births or Marriages of ſome late 
Princes excepred, we have little of this kind, till rhe 


Reign of King Charles It. Tis true, there are 


ſome Britiſh , Saxon, and other latter Coins in our 


modern Collections, both genuine, and of good An- 
tiquity; Bur then theſe being without Reverſe, Sheild, 
or Inſcription, excepting, a Croſs, the Name of the 
King, or Mint, with ſome vulgar Sentence: the 
charge, I ſay, being thus barren, and uninftructive, they 


are rather to be look d upon as Money than Medals. 


And here, the Learned Mr. Eve/yz Obſerves, that the 
Firſt Hiſtorical Coin of this ſort, which he has met 
with, is a Golden Royal of Edward IIId. which repre- 


ſents him ſtanding compleatly Arm'd, in a Slip, under 


Sail; holding a Sword in his Right Hand; a Sheild 
with the Arms of England, and France on his Left; 
The Royal Standard Arbour d, and Diſplay'd at the 
Stern, &c. This Emblematical Repreſentation ſigni- 
fying his Title both to the Soveraignty of the Sea, and 
the Kingdom of France. To this of King Edward IIId. 
this Author mentions ſome others of King Henry Vth. 
King Henry VII. and VIII. and ſo onward to the 
latter end of the year 1688. This Subject lying ſome- 
what out of the Common Road of Learning, and be- 
ing particularly curious, and inſtructive, has made 


me Dilate upon it to an unuſual length, which I 


hope, will not be unacceptable to the Reader. 
* fFpanbemius de Præſtantia, et Uſu Numiſmatum. Oi- 
ſelius Theſaur. Select. Numiſm, Antiq. Mr. Evelyn's Diſ- 
courſe of Medn!s, Sc. See Weights, Vol. 3. and Money, 
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MEDE- (Jeſeph Batchelor in Divinity) was born at 
Berden, near Biſhop Stratford in Eſjex in 1586, and 
related to Sir Fohy Mede of Lefts-Hall in the ſame 
County. He was admitted in Chriſts College in Cam- 


bridge in 1602, where in a few Years, he made a 


great proficiency in Learning. Not long after his En- 
trance upon Vhilolephical Studies, he was, for ſome time 
diſturb'd with the Scepriciſm of the Pyz7honzan School, 
which made his Life very uneaſie while it continued 
apon him; but he quickly diſengag'd his Underſtand- 


ing from theſe perplexities, and ſettled himſelf upon 


Principles of Science. Soon after his Degree of Ma- 
ſter of Arts, he had paſſed through almoſt all the Parts 
of Learning Studied in the Univerſity, and had the 
Reputation of an Exact Logician, and Philoſopher, 


a good Mathematician, an Excellent Anatomiſt, a 


conſiderable Linguiſt and Philologer, and a good Pro- 
ficient in Hiſtory and Chronology : So great an Im- 


provement in ſo ſhort a time, are ſufficient proofs not 


only of his Induſtry, but of his Ingenuiry, and the 
great compaſs of his Genius. The firſt performance 
which made him taken notice of Abroad, was his La- 
tin Tract, De Sanctitate Relativa: Biſhop Andrews was 
{o pleas'd with this Tract, thar he invited Mr. Mede 
into his Family ; bur he valuing the Liberry of Pro- 
ſecuting his Studies above the hopes of Preferment, 
refuſed the Invitation. Beſides his skill in the Parts 
of Learning above-mentioned, Mr. Mede was a good 
Betaniſt and Floriſt, and at times of Recreation, would 
Diſcourſe handſomely upon the Beauty, Signature, 
Vertues, and Properties of Plants. Among other 
things, he likewiſe in his younger time took a great 
deal of Pains in penetrating the Myſteries of Aſtrolo- 
gy, calculated the Nativities of ſeveral of his Relati- 


by Cuſtom, Education, and ſeveral other Rencounters 
of Life, he did not ſuppoſe the Ktherial Impreiſi- 
ons ſtrong enough for any firm Ground and Reaſon 
of Prediction; eſpecially in ſuch things that proceed 
from deliberation and choice, in Which Men often- 


| times croſs upon their Natural Inclinations. How- 
As to England; ſome Coronation Pieces and Me- 


ever, he believed thus much, That a Friendly Horo- 
{cope or Scheme at ones Nativity, was a conſiderable 
help towards the producing of a happy Temper and 
Conſtitution; and that a contrary Poſition of the 
Stars might go ſome way in diſadvantages of the 
ſame kind. But then, twas ſtill within the Liberties 
of the Will to over rule theſe Diſpoſitions, and either 
make Men better or worſe than the Stars had left 
them. Notwithſtanding his fancy for theſe Studies, 
'rwas not long before he gave them over, and apply d 
himſelf to the more uſeful purſuits of Hiſtory and 
Antiquity; and to be more particular, he made a curi- 
ous Enquiry into the Myſterious Sciences of the Ea- 
ſtern Sages, acquainting himſelf with the Learning of 
the Chaldeans ; the /&gyptian Hieroglyphicks, and the 
Onetro-Criticks of the Ancients, that which encou- 
raged him ro ſpend ſome time about theſe Amuſe. 
ments was the reſemblance, he conceived, they might 
have with the Language of the Prophets. Theſe At- 
tainments in Humanity, Mathemaricks, Sc. he made 
only Miniſterial to the Study of Divinity. He was 
very exact in Ser ipture, Chronology, and had an ex- 
traordinary talent at explaining difficult Places in the 
Bible. Tis true, he was ſome what particular upon 
his Notions concerning the Millennium; but then 
his Scheme was exactly conſiſtent with the Doctrines of 
Chriſtian Moraliry, and nor at all liable to the Im- 
putation of any ſenſual expectations. The Fathers of 
the three firſt Centuries were likewiſe thus unexcepti- 
onable in their Doctrine concerning the Millennium, 
and therefore Mr. Mede was diſpleas d with St. Ferome's 
repreſentation of this matter, who reports the Pri- 
mitive Chiliaſts to have mixt this Belief with Cerin- 
thianiſm, and the Intemperate ſatisfaction of the Epi- 
curean Sect. To proceed; Mr. Mede was very modeſt 
and reſery'd in the Quinquarticular controverſies; but 
could by no means digeſt the rigours of Reprobat ion. 
To mention a word or two concerning the moral 
part of his Character; He was a Perſon of exemplary 
Piety, remarkable for the goodneſs of his Temper, 
and his great Charity to the Poor: For notwithſtand- 
ing, he declin d Preferment, and had nothing more 
than his Fellowſhip, he gave the tenth of his Income 
ro charitable Uſes. He us d to declare with great 
Zeal againſt Sacrilege, and wiſhd the Reformed 
Churches would clear themſelves better from this 
Imputation. His principles likewiſe, with Relation 
ro the State, were very Loyal, which made him la- 
ment the ſeditious Diſturbances in Scotland, and de- 
claim againſt all Methods of Diſobedience and Re- 
bellion, though under never ſuch ſpecious pretences of 
Promoting the true Religion. To draw towards a con- 
cluſion; he was a ſtrict Conformiſt to the Doctrine, 


Diſcipline and Government of the Church of Eng- 
land, and thought the Diſſenters very unreaſonable 
in their exceptions, and noncompliance. He died at 
his College in Cambrige in 1638, being 52 years of 
Age. He wrote a Diſcourſe upon the Heinouſneſs of 
the Sin of Sacrilege; Clavis Apocalyptica. De Santua- 
rio Dei, ſeu de Sanctitate Relativa, &c. All his Works 
are Printed together in Folio divided into five Books. 
* The Authors Life prefixt to his Works. See Chiliaſts. 

MEDELIN, a City, in the Province of Eſtrema- 
dura in Spain, in Latin, Metallinum, or Metallenſis 
Colonia, ſtands on the River Guadiana, about fifty fix 


Miles from Badajoz to the Eaſt, and fifrcen from Nie- 


ons and Acquaintance, having (as he own'd himſelf) vida to the South Eaſt, a little above this Town theres 


a particular Bent of Inclination for rhoſe Enquiries. 


The Advantage gain'd by theſe Speculations, was, by 
his own Confeſſion, no more than this, that the Ce- 
leſtial Luminaries, making an unqueſtionable, im- 
preſſion upon all ſublunary Bodies, it may not be 
1mproper to conclude, that they may have a reſem- 
blance in their Operations, and Imprint a Symparhy 
upon things Produc'd under the ſame Conſtellations, 


and an Antipathy under different ones: Bur this In- | | 
- fluence riſing no higher than Natural Inclination, forty North of Avila. Twas formerly indifferently, 


| 


a ſtately ſtone Bridge over the Guadiana, 


MEDINA del Campo, a City of Spain, in the King- 
dom of Leon, in Latin, Metina Campenſis, ſo called, 
becauſe of its Situation in rhe Country of la Tierra de 
Campos, and to diſtinguiſh it from other Towns of chat 
Name. Ir ſtands on the little River Zapardzel, on the 
confines of old Caſtile, about thirty Miles South of 
Valadolid, ſix from the River Duero, and about 


which propenſity being eaſily alter d and exringuiſh's | large, but is how in a declining condition. Vabella 


Queen, 
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Queen, and Heireſs of Caſtile dyed here the 26th. of 
November 1594 e 
MEDWESCH, or Miegiez, A Town in the middle 
of Tranſylvania, Situate on the ſame River with Se- 
geſwar, ina Country which affords a great deal of 
Wine, and other Rich Commodities. Tis not very 
large, but tollerably well Fortify'd with a deep Dirch 
and old Wall. Bur its beft defence is a Church builr 
on the Top of a Hill, according to the Cuſtom of rhe 
People of that Country, who ulually gave their 
Churches the Form and ſtrength of a Caſtle, to pre- 
vent their being put to a double Expence. * 4 H. 
ſtem of Geography, &c. | 


MEGARA, Daughter to Creon King of Thebes, and 


Wife to Hercules, For Erginus, Tyrant of the Orchc- 
menii, impoſing very ſevere Contributions upon the 
Thebans , Creon promiſed Hercules his Daughter, upon 
Condition he could diſ-engage the Town; _ this 
Encouragement , Hercules attack d the Orehomenii, 
took their Capital, kill d the Tyrant, and returning 
Conqueror to Thebes, Married the Princeſs Megara; 
But afterwards being Order'd a Voyage to the Shades 
below by Euryſtheus, and ſtaying there ſomewhat too 
long, Lycus one that had been Baniſh'd Thebes, raking 
advantage of Hercules's abſence, ſeiz d the Kingdorn 
of Thebes, and not being ſucceſsful enough in his 
Courtſhip ro perſuade Megara to Marry him, made 
Broad Signs of Violence. Bur Hercules rerurning juſt 
in the nick of Time, cut Heuss Throat and Reſto- 
red Creon : But uno raking Lycus's death in Dudge- 
on, made Hercules run Viſtracted, inſomuch that he 
_ killd Megara, and the Children he had by her, in a 
fit of Frenzy. * Hygin. Fab, 32. Sencc. Herc. Fur. 
MELDORP, a Town in the Frovince of Ditmarſh, 
firuate on the German Ocean, thirty Miles South-weſt 
from Rensberg , Twenty Miles North of Gluckſtad. 
"Tis the Capital of the Province, and a Place of good 
Trade. hte | 
MELEAGER, a Greek Author, He was a Perſon 
of a great deal of Wit, and a fine Poet. He was 
born at Gadara, a Town in Syria, ſometimes call'd 
Seleucia. His Fathers Name was Eucrates, as he tells 
us in one of his Epigrams. He lived in the Reign 
of Seleucus VIth. who was laſt King of Syria. This 
Meleager liv d, for the moſt part at Hre, where he 
had been bred to Learning; but towards the latter 
end of his time, he removed to the Iſland Coos or Co, 
it lies in the Archipelago, and was anciently called 
Merepe, as Stephanus Byzantius informs us; which we 
are oblig d to take notice of, to underſtand a paſſage 
of Meleager, where he mentions this Iſland, He 
was the firſt that made a Collection of thoſe Greek 
Epigram's which we call the Anthologia : He gave it 
this Name, becauſe he had extracted whatever was 
moſt beautiful and ſparkling out of the Epigrams of 
forty ſix ancient Poets; and thus taking his Collecti- 
on for a Noſe-gay, he gave every one of theſe Poets a 
Flower. For the purpoſe, Anytus was the Lzl!y , 
Sappho, the Roſe ; Menalippidas , the Daffadil ; HE- 
rinnus, the Saffron Flower; Alceus, the Anemone; 
Samias, the Lawrel ; Leonidas the Toy; Damagetes, 
the Violet; Callimachus, the Mirtle, and fo the reſt, as 
the Reader may ſee in the Preface to his Collection, 
conſiſting of 60 Verſes, firſt Publiſh'd by Vavaſſor the 
| Jeſuit, iu 1669, in his Book de Epigrammate, The 
Order obſerv'd by Meleager was an Alphabetical Diſ- 
poſition of the Names of the Poets, but one Conſtan- 
tine Cephalas alter d this method, and rang d the Epi- 
grams into four Claſſes, according to the Nature of 
the matter, as the Reader may ſee in ſome ancient 
Manuſcripts. After Meleager's time, one Philip of 
Theſſalonica who liv'd in the Reign of Auguſtus made 
a ſecond Collection of Greek Epigrams, drawn out 
of fourteen Poets. Agathias made a third about five 
kundred years after, in the Reign of the Emperor 
Juſtinian. And laſtly Planudes the Monk, made a 
fourth Collection in the year 1380, all which put to- 
gether, make up the Book called, the Anthology. Va- 
vaſſor de Epigram. cap. 1 6. Mor. Suyßpß. 
MELEIIUS, Biſhop of Antioch, was born at Me- 
litine, a Town of the leſſer Armenia. He was firſt 
Biſhop of Sebaſtia in this Country; but not being a- 
ble to bear the untractableſs of his People he quitted 
his Biſhoprick. Some Authors are of opinion that he 


was likewiſe Biſhop of Berea, grounding their con- 
jecture upon a paſſage in Socrates, who relates, that 
after he was made Biſhop. of Sebaſtia, he removed 
to Berea in Syria, but its more probable, as. Valeſius 
| obſerves upon Socrates, that Meletius came ro Berea, 
only for a Retirement; But let this be as it will, the 
Arrians believed this Biſhop of their fide, and Socrates 
himſelf Reports that he ſign d Acaciuss Creed, tho 
other Hiſtorians ſay nothing of this matter. Both 
the Hereticks and Orthodox conſented to his Electi- 
on to the See of Antioch in the Year 361, Eudoxius 
having Reſign'd, for a removal to the Biſhoprick of 
Conſtantinople, Meletius being thus choſen by a ge- 
neral our 46 „ made a Diſcourſe ſtill extant in the 
works of Epiphanius; in this Diſcourſe, he aſſerted 
the Son of God to be of the ſame Eſſence with the Fa- 
ther. Sozomen reports, that a Deacon of his Church, 
being extremely ſurpriz d at his Doctrine, had the 
Confidence to clap his Hand upon the Biſhops mouth, 
to ſtop him from going on; upon this, the Buhop 
maintain d his Creed by Geſtures and Signs, firſt by 
ſtretching out three of his Fingers, and then contract- 
ing his Hand and extending only one. The Arrians 
prevailed ſo far with the Emperor Conſtantius, that 
he Baniſh'd Meletius, and pur Euzoius in his Place. 
This occaſioned a great Schiſm in the Church of An- 
tioch between the Arrians and the Catholicks, which 
latter were likewiſe divided into two parties, called 
Euſtathians and Meletians, St. Chryſeſtom gives ſeve- 
ral inſtances of the extraordinary reſpect, the Meletians 
had for their Prelate. Afrerwards, Meletius returned 
ro Antioch in the year 363, and convened a Council 
there, in which, ſeven and twenty Prelates ſign'd the 
Nicean Faith in Defence of the Conſubſtantiality, and 
wrote a Synodical Letter to the Emperor Jovian.Valens, 
this Prince's Succeſſor Baniſhed Melerius once again, 
who having travelled over the Deſerts of Syria, to 
viſit the Religious there, came to Conſtantinople, and 
died there in 381, while the General Council was 
firring. The Emperor Theodoſius was at his Funeral, 
and the Oration was ſpoken by Sr. Gregory Nyſſen , 
who gave Melerius a great Character, which was very 
much his due, this Prelate being a Perſon of unex- 
ceptionable behaviour, very Jutt, Pious, and of a very 
{weer Temper. * Gregor, Ny]. Orat. Fun. Melet. St. 
Chryſoſt. in Melet. Sc.Bazil, Ep. 251.St. Epiphan Hær. 7 3. 
Theodoret, Lib. 2. 3. Sozomen Lib. 4. Socrates Lib. 2. &c. 
MELETIUS, Biſhop of Lycopolis in Ægypt, form'd 


à Schiſm in that Country in 306. This Prelate, hav- 


ing comply d to Idolatry in che Perſecution , and 
being found guilty of ſeveral other crimes, was de- 
poſed in a Synod by Peter, Biſhop of Alexandria, and 
here, inſtead of ſubmitting to rhe Sentence and 
going through a Courſe of Penance , he afpers'd 
his Judges, ſeparated from the Churches Com- 
munion, and was one of the forwardeſt to promote 
the tormenting of the Chriſtians, under the Empe- 
ror Maximin. Thoſe that adhered to him, were 
called Meletians. The ſecond Council of Alexan- 
dria, at which Heſius Preſided in the Year 319, was 
partly Conven'd againſt him. Afterwards, the gene- 
ral Council of Nice were moderate in their Cenſure a- 
gainſt him, leaving him the Stile and Title of a Bi- 
ſhop, bur jolpending him from the Execption of his 
Office. As for thoſe that had been Ordain'd by him, 
It was Ordered they ſhould be further qualified; But 
this accommodation did not laſt; for Meletius rais d 
new diſturbances in contradiction to the Council, 
and was vigorouſly oppoſed by St. Athanaſius, then 
choſen Biſhop of Alexandria. To give ſome inſtances 
of Meletius's misbehaviour; He Ordain'd Arſenius 
Biſhop of the Hypſil:tes, who had run away from 
Alexandria, to eſcape being puniſhed for a very ſcan- 
dalous practice, Melctins, a little before his death, 
Ordain'd one John, a Domeſtick of his, ro ſucceed 
him in his Place. He dyed in the Year 326. The 
Meletians perſecuted St. Athanaſius with all rhe vio- 
lence imaginable; they joyn'd with the Arni ans for 
this purpoſe, Impeach'd the Holy Biſhop before Con- 
ſtantine, and forg d'the Story of Iſchyras and Arſeni us. 
Afterwards St. Athanafius admitted them ro Commu- 
nion, bur ſeveral of them relapſed into their Schiſm, 
and did a great deal of miſchief to the Churches of 


Egypt. This is Mr. Aorerys Account : bur che Stews © 
ts Clerk, 


— 
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le Clerk obſerves from Epiphanius Hereſie LXIX, 


that the Reaſon of Meletius's ſepararing from the 
Churches of Egypt was, becauſe he refus'd to receive 
thoſe Prieſts ro Communion who had fallen in che 
Diocleſian Perſecution, unleſs upon the Terms of a 
long Penance and perpetual ſuſpenſion from their 
Office ; whereas the other Chriſtians permitred them 
their Function, upon much eaſier conditions. St. At han. 
Apol. 2. St. Epiphan. Her. 69. Socrat. Lib. 1. Sozomen 
Lib. 2. Baronius in Annal. A. C. 306. & deinc. 
MELLITUS, Abbot of a Monaſtery at Rme, 
was ſent by Pope Gregory Ift. in the year 601, to al- 
ſiſt Auguſtin the Monk, in his Converſion of the Eng- 
liſh, and to carry him the Pall. Upon his Arrival 
in England, He was very ſucceſsful upon the Eaff 
Saxons, who being brought over to Chriſtianity with 
their King Sebert, Auſtin Ordaind Mellitus Biſhop 
in the year 604, in which year King Ethelbert built 
Pauls Cathedral and endowed it with large Revenues. 
As far as it appears, Mellitus was Conſecrated by 
Auſtin the Monk without the Aſſiſtance of any other 
Biſhops, which Practice notwithſtanding tis Diſcoun- 
renanc'd by the firſt of the Apoſtles Canons, the Apo- 
ſtolical Conſtitutions, Sc. yet in caſe of neceſſity, 
tis allowed, as may be proved from the Apoſtolical 
Conſtitution Lib. 8. cap. 27. A great many inſtances 
of ſuch Conſecrations are to be met with, not without 
rhe Approbation of the Catholick Church. And thus 
Auſtin the Monk was Commiſſioned by Pope Gregory 
the Principal Biſhop of the Weſtern Church; For, 
upon Auſtin's conſulting him upon this Queſtion, He 
returned this Anſwer ; Et quidem in Anglorum Eccle- 
fia, in qua tu adhuc ſolus Epiſcopus inveniris, Ordinare 
Epiſcopum non aliter niſi ſine Epiſcopis potes. In the 
year 610, Mellitus took a Journey to Rome, conſulted 
Pope Boniface about the regulating the Engliſh Church 
and deciding emerging Controverſies, and was pre- 
ſent at a Synod, held by Boniface about the regulati- 
on of Monaſtick Diſcipline, Mellitus gave his Vote 
for the Canons, made upon this occaſion, and brought 
them into England with him, with the Letters which 
Boniface wrote to Archbiſhop Laurentius, and 
King Ethelbert. In the year 616, King Ethelbert, 
and Sebert happening to dye, their Sons, who ſuc- 
ceeded in their Dominions, renounced Chriſtianity, 
and relaps'd into Heatheniſm; Seberts three Sons, 


amongſt whom he divided his Kingdom, not- 


withſtanding they were not ſo much as Bapriz'd, 
preſs d ro Receive the Holy Euchariſt, out of a Pro- 
phane curiofiry, and being refusd by Mellitus, 
they expell'd him his Dioceſs which lay in their Do- 
minions. Upon this Mellitus retired into Kent, and 
conſulting with the Biſhops Laurentius and Fuſtus, he 
travelled with the latter into France. Laurentius be- 
ing ready to follow them, his Voyage was happily 
made unneceſſary by King Eadbald's return to Chri- 
ſtianity. Upon this occaſion, Mellitus, and Fuſtus be- 
ing recalled, about a year after their departure, Ju- 
ftus was reſtored to his See at Rocheſter: Bur as for 
Mellitus, the Londoners being ſtrongly Addicted to 
Heatheniſm, refuſed to receive him, neither was E- 
adbald in a condition to force them. So that, in 
ſhorr, Mellitus being oblig' d to ſettle in Kent, ſucceed- 
ed to the See of Canterbury, upon the Death of Lau- 
rentius Anno 619, According to Bede he died in 624, 
afrer he had been Archbiſhop five years. And here 
we may obſerve, that after Mellitus was expell'd his 
Dioceſs of London, the Eaſtern Saxons which belong d 
to him had neither Biſhops, nor any Religious Admi- 
niſtrations in the Chriſtian Form for 38 years. * Bede 
Hiſt. Lib. 1.2. 3. Wharton de Epiſc. Londin, 
MELLINGEN, Mellinga, a Town belonging to 

the Swiſs-Cantons, ſtanding upon the River Ruſs , 


Twelve Miles from Zurick to the Weſt, and about 


twenty eight from Lucern ro the North. The Em- 
peror Sigiſinond fold it to Jurick, and now it be- 
longs to the eight old Cantons. 

MELROS, (the Chronicle of) "Twas begun by the 
Abbor of Dundranand at the year 1235,and is continued 
by ſeveral Hands till the year 1270. Theſe Scorch 
Annals, though they are bur ſhort, are not inconſide- 
rable, eſpecially in the account they give of the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Scottiſh Kings, and ſeveral other Per- 


ſons of the firſt Quality in Church and State * Gal, | 


Prefat. Rer. Anglicar, Scriptorum. Tom, I. 


MELTON-MOWBRAY , a Market Town in 
Framland Hundred in Leiceſterſhire ; the fair Church 


is the moſt remarkable thing in it. Tis diſtant ſe. 


venty five Miles from London. 

MEMMIUS, (Caius) was Son of Lucius Memm;. 
us, and an Acquaintance of Lucretiuss, as appears 
by the Dedication of his Poem to him. This Memm;. 
us not behaving himſelf well in his Government of 
Bithynia, was Perſecuted for Male-Adminiſtration by 
Julius Cæſar, and Acquitred at his firſt Tryal, but an 
Information being afterwards preferred againft him, he 
was banifhed by the Bench, inthe Year of Rome, 690, 
*Cicer. in Bruto. Lucret. &c. 

MEMNON, General to Darius, the laſt King of 
Perſia, was born in the Iſle of Rhodes: He underſtood 
the Art of War very well, and gave his Maſter the beſt 
Advice the Juncture was capable of: If he had liv'd 
ſome few Years longer, he would have check'd the 
Speed of Alexander's Conqueſts, and, it may be, have 
given a turn to the Face of Affairs. His Scheme was to 
tranſport the War into Macedon, while Alexander was 
Invading the Perſians in Aſia. This Memnon had per- 
form'd good Service in the Iſle of Lesbos, and had gone 
ſome lengths in creating a Miſunderſtanding among 
the Greeks, in order ro make a Party againſt Alexander ; 
bur this great Project ſunk at his Death; however, he 
livd long enough to have the Satisfaction to under- 
ſtand, that he was both eſteem'd and fear d too, by 4- 
lexander the Great, This General behav'd himſelf very 
well at the Battel at Granicus, tho' the Perſians had the 
misfortune to loſe the Paſs, and be defeated : He like- 
wile diſtinguiſh'd himſelf handſomly in the Defence of 
Halicarnaſſus. His Caning a Soldier for railing upon 
Alexander, ſhew'd him to be a Perſon of true Genero- 
firy and Honour. The Correcting Sentence too was 
not amiſs ; Sirrah, ſays he, I do not entertain ye to rail 
at Alexander, but to fight him. Diodorus Siculus 
Lib. 17. Curtius Lib. 3. Plutarch Apothegm. Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor, | 8 

MENDICANTS (Fryars) There are ſeveral Or- 
ders of theſe Religious, all of which began in the 
XIIIch. Century. The Waldenſes gave occaſion to this 
Inſtitution; For, as they made Profeſſion of Renounc- 
ing their Eſtates, of Leading a Life of Poverty, of 
being conſtant in Prayer, in reading the Scriptures 
and Preaching ; and in a Word, practiſing up to the 
Lireral Sence of the moſt Self-denying Texts in the 
Goſpel ; as the Waldenſes ſtrained up to all this ſtrict- 
neſs and Mortification, ſo there were ſeveral Zealous 
Catholicks , who endeavoured an Imitation. Two 
new Converts of that Sect, Bernard and Durand of 
Oſca were the firſt who made Profeſſion of this ſort 
of Life, and fer up a Congregation in the Province 
of Tarragon, which they called rhe Poor Catholicks, in 
oppoſition to the Poor of Lyons. | | 

In ſhorr, they practiſed the Evangelical Councils 
in the Sence of the Letter abovementioned, Diſputed 
againſt the Heretic, Livd in Common, Pay'd 
Tyrhes and Offerings, but affected no other Singu- 
larities; that they might nor give that Scandal the 
Poor of Lyons were charged with. Innocent IIId. ap- 
proved of that Order, and confirm'd the Order of the 
Humbled, as they called them, who lived much after 
the ſame manner, and applied themſelves ro Preaching. 
There were, at the ſame time a great many zealous 
Perſons, who would have fer up new Orders of Monks 
ſo that the Lateran Council in 1215. was obliged to 
Prohibit the Inventing and Setting up new Orders of 
the Religious. 

However, a little after, the principal Orders of the 
Mendicants appeared, and were approv'd by the Popes : 
For the ſame year, Deminich 4 Gurman, who had 
Preach'd a long time againſt the Albigenſes, took up 
a Reſolution, with nine more of his Companions, to 
Feund the Order of Preaching Fryars, what his Suc- 
ceſs was, the Reader may ſee, under the Articles, 
Dominicans and Dominick, The other three Mendi- 
cant Orders are, The Franciſcans , the Auguftinians, 
and Carmelites, Theſe Monks, in the XIIIch. Cen- 
rury gave great difturbance to the Secular Cletgy a- 
bout the Adminiſtration of the Sacraments : For, by 
Vertue of the Canon call'd,Omnes UtriuſqueSexus, paſſed 
in the great Lateran Council held under Innocent IIId. 


in the Year 1215, by vertue of this Canon, I fay, all 
thie 
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"he Fairhful are obliged to confeſs dhemſelres to heir | bur his Decrecal was, afrerwayds calſhn 
ro have another  Confeflor they were obliged to ger reſts upon the , Foot 


expe. Jad de dle mant 


jefty wi * of the Conſtitution, of Pope Bani 
leave of rhePaziſh-Priefty without, which, thay could ace che VIE. Dur Pin's. mem, Ecelo jeel” Hier 


nov be Abſolved. This Canamis Confirmed.; and Ex- Sc. Cent. 


cel Hiſtory, 


* 


N 


Vindial Synods:of this Century. This: Proviion not- padre in Safe Tü dear cy ſmere 


withſtanding, thei Mendicant. Fryers preſuming upon 


is Jauate. near the Head of the. 
Haug Fi Otho, Maſter; of. the. 


yg 


little River Be 


Right of raking, Confeſſions, aud granting Abſoluti- Toun the Grant of a Market and Fa © IC 8. 


ons, withouri asking leave, either of the Curaxes, or Pringe. Tis diſtant from Londam fi 


Fair from, chat 
five Miles. 


eren of che Bilkops: chemſelues. Gregem the, IX th. MENDOZA Hurtado (Diega di) Count. of. Tendil- 


la, a Spuni ard, was Son to che Marqueſs de Mandag g. 


Preach | and hear nfeſſions by. his Bull, Dated He was born. at Granada, and bed to Learning, parti. 
at Anagnia, September the, 26th, 1227, DireQed to cularly,ro the Study of the Languages: Afterwards hi, 


all Archbiſhops, Bilhops,. Se. The Dominicaus will- 


* 


ing to males che moſt of rHtis Privilege: And to act 


| Merit rais dj him to conſiderable Employments ; he 
Emperor Charles the Vth. made uſe of him in the Ficid, 


Iidependently. hetk of. Curates and Biſtops, raiſed and afterwards ſent him Ambaſſador, to Rome, ard 10 


the whole Budy of chs ſecular Clergy upon chem. In- che Council of Trent, * 
nocent IVrhe.thaintained chem in their Privileges, by 


his Bull Dated u 14, 124% Directed to the Bib 
of England, where this Biſpure Ran higheſt. 


rhoſe Prelates Inſiſting on the Canon of the IVth. Ge- 
neral Lateran, Council, refuſed to admit the Mendicates: 
privilege. And the Divines of Pars being conſulted 
upon chat Subject, in the Year 1250, return d for An- 


cil. ot 1 | Twas this Mendeza that, pro- 

reſted, againſt the Council, in 1548, and declar'd it 

Null in a full Conſiſtory. Fhe Emperor likewiſe gave 
him the Government of Siena, but recalld him toon 
after, becauſe the Haughtineſs of his Temper made the 

| People diſreliſn the Spaniards ; however Philip the IId. 
employ d. Hurtado de Mendoza upon ſeveral Gccaſions. 
This Count died in 1575, and being a lover of Books, 


ſwer, chat it was not law ful to Confeſs one's ſelf, neither he collected an admirable Library, furniſh'd with a 


to the Biſhop, non to the Pope himſelf, nor to their 


great many curious Manuſcripts, which were after- 


Penitenriaties, nor to thoſe: whom they mould wards lodg d in the Eſcurial. He wrote a Book of the 


Commiſſion without rhe conſent of the Curare. 


War of Granada, under Philip the IId. King of Spain, 


Hmocent tlie IWth. tir d with the Remonſtrances of che and a Poem entitul d Obra del Inſigne Cauallero D. Die- 
Ordinaries, and diſguſted at the Abuſes ocraſton d by go de Mendoza, He is ſaid. likewiſe to have wrote the 
the Monleiſiu Privilege above- mention d, ty d the Men- | firſt Part of Lazarillo de Tormes, * Thuan, Hiſt, Ib. 4. 


dicunta down to the Canon of the Lateran Council, & deinc. 
prohibiting tfierg 10 confeſs the Faithful without their Heſp. - 

Curate s leave. This Bull bears Date at Naples, No- MENE 
vember di. 1233 bur the Pope dying, the Bull was 
but ſnort li wd; for Alexander the IVth repeal'd it by 
his Inſtifure- bearing Date likewiſe at Naples in De- in his Faculty. He was 


Andreas Schottus & Nicholas Antonio Bibl. 


(ESES, commonly call d Antonio Padilla Mene- 
ſes ; a Spaniſh Lawyer, born at Talavera. He ſtudy d 
in the Univerſity of Salamanca, and was conſiderable 

promored to great. Employ- 


cember 22, che ſame Year ; and by another dared Ofo-| ments by Philip the IId. Now, tis ſaid, chat Nene. 
ber 21. 1236, he confirms the Privilege granted to the | ſes, having ſeen this Princes Hall, he was ſo imprudent 


| Monks of Confeſſing without the, Curate's Leave; 


as to mention it to Ann of Auſtria, the Queen, to ac- 


which Liberty: was Hkewiſe fortify dd by another Bull | quaint her, ſhe was to have no ſhare in the Govern- 
publiſh'd the Year following, againſt rhe Propoſicions | ment: This Princeſs could not help ſhowing her Diſ- 
ot Odo of Doway, and Chriſtian of Beauvau, who to- ſatisfaction ro the King her Husband. Now Philip 


gether with /7:am of Saint Amour, had aſſerted, 
That twas nor lawful for the Monks, tho authoriz d 


nor being us d to be betray d in this manner, gave Me- 
neſes ſuch a ſharp and chreatning Reprimand, chat he 


with the Pope's Mithon, either to Preach, Confeſs, or died of the Rebuke, in the. Year 1598. His Works 


give Abſolution, without the Canſent of the Curates are, Que, Imperatorum Reſcrigra, 
and Ordinaries. Norwirhftanding the Interpoſal of | copſrltorum Rey 
_ the Pope's: Bull laſt mention d, rhe Synod of Clermone, De Tranſabtwond, 


pra, & nonnulla Furic- 
has Commentaria ad Titulum Cod. 
us. Ad Titulum Cod. de Fidei-Commiſ- 


in the Year 1263, and the Proviaeial Council of Saltz-| ſis. * Lewis Cabrera Hiſt, de Philip. II. Lib. 13. cap. 12. 
burg in 12/74, order d the Execution of rhe Canon, | Nechelus Antonio Bibl. Hiſp: © 7 Ii 
call'd Omnes Utrinfque Sexus, and declar d rhe Pariſh- MENESES (Ale xu) Archbiſhop of Goa in the In- 
Prieſt the Curate. This laſt Council decreed perem-| dies, and afterwards of Braga in Portuga/, was Son of 
prorily againſt rhe Permiſſions of Preaching and Con- Alexi de Menefes, Count of Cantafieda, by Louiſa de 
feſſing granted to the Mandicants. Martin the IVch, Norana, He was born at Lisbon in 1559. He turn d 


being deſirous to lay the Conteſt aſleep, publiſſi d a 


Hermit and was a Perſon Eminent for his Learning, 


Bull bearing Date Fanuary 10. 1282, and granting inſomuch that Phi / ip II. King of Spain, who had then 
the Monks a Permiifion of receiving Confeſſions, upon made himſelf Mafter of Portugal, nominated him to 
Condition however that thoſe Penitents who apply d the Archbiſioprick of Goa; and here Dom Alexis de 


to em, ſhould confeſs themſelves once a Year to their 
proper Curate. This Accommodation was ſeconded 
by the Council of Bourges in the Year 1286. How- 


Meneſes was very induſtrious in propagating the Ro- 
man-Catholick Religion, particularly in his viſiting the 
Chriſtians of St. Thomas ih Malabar, with a:defign to 


ever, the Expedient fell ſhort of full Satisfaction for | bring them in to his Communion: This Enterprize 
the Biſhops and Curates urg d, that thoſe who were | look d very unpromuſing arfixit, bur ſugceeded. beyond 
confeſs d to the Monks, were oblig'd ro confeſs the Expectation, tho the Execution of it frequently en- 
fame Sins to their Curates. The Monks inſiſted on danger d rhe Bithap's Life. He held a Synod, call d, 
the contrary, chat the Order was obey d by making a | Synodus Diamperenſis, and ſoon after return d into Por- 
Confeſſion once a Year of ſome Sins to the Curare. tugal; upon which King Fhilip II. naminared him ro 


The Senſe of the Bull being thus conteſted, the Clergy 


rhe Arclibiſhoprick of Braga, and made him Vice-Roy 


of France ſent Commiſſioners to the Pope for an Ex- of Portugal. He manag d to ſatiz faction, and made his 
planation, but his Holineſs refus d to decide rhe Con- Secular and Religious Character incorporate decently 
troverſie. His Succeſſor, Bani face the VIIIch, was enough. He died at Madrid in 1617, and is ſaid to 
more clear, and undertook rife Buſineſs in his Decretal, have written the Lives of ſome Religious of his Order. 
Super Cathedram ; in which he order d, That the Su- Roderick de Cunha, Hiſt. Arch. Bragar. Folm Haye de 
periours of Religious Houſes ſhould make their Ap- | Rep. Japon. Nichetas. Antonio Bibl. Hiſp. | 


plication to the Prelates, ro procure their -Permifſion 


| MENTEITH, a Stewartry in Scotland: "Lis hound 


for ſuch Fryars ro adminiſter the Sacrament of Penance, ed with Broattalbanion the North; with Stratbern on 


as ſhould be commiſſion d by their reſpective Abbots 


the. North · eaſt, and Ster ing ſbire on the: Seuth. It has 


for chat purpoſe: And in caſe the Prelates reſus d the its Name from che River Teith, call d allo aich. The 
Monks their Leave, his Holineſs declar d, he would 


ancient Earls of Menteith, were of the Family of Cu- 


ant them chat Privilege upon their Requeſt: This men; hut this Honour has beet for ſame time ſettled 


wſtirurion was ſome what alter'd by Beunet the XIth.  upon-the-Houle.of Graham. * Cambden Britan. 
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MER CHE or Mers, a Covtinty in the South of Scoe- in the Neighbouti 
land, being ſo call'd from its being che Boundary be- | gra 
rween that Kingdom and England. Tis the South- 


eaſt Shire of all Scotland, and is divided from Berwick. 
by the Bound Rod, from Northumberland by the River 


Tweed, and, on the North-eaſt, it lies upon the Ger- 


man Otean. "Tis about twenty Miles in length, and 
fourteen in breadth. The Diviſion of it, is common- 
ly made, into Mers, Lammermoor, and Lauderdale, 
Mers is Savannah or low Ground; the Soil is ; 
and affords plenty of Oats, Barley, Wheat, Peale, &c. 
Lammermore is a great Tract of Hills on the North- ſide 
of the Shire, about ſixteen Miles in Length, and fix in 
Breadth, but over- run with Mols and Moor. Lauder- 
dale is a Tract of Ground lying on each fide of the 
Water of Leider, and is well furniſh'd with Corn and 
paſturage. The Courts of Juſtice in this Shire are, 
. The Sheriff's Court, which fits at the Town of Duns. 
2. The Commiſſariot which fits at Lauder. 3. The 
Regality of Thirleſtan belonging to the Earl of Lauder- 
dale. 4. The Regality of Preſton, and Forreſt of Dre, 
belonging to the Marqueſs of Dowg/aſs. 5. The Lord- 
{hip of Coldengham, and- Stewartry of Merc he. * Cainb- 
den R > 4 0 Hide 
MERIDA, Emerita, or Augiſtn Emerita, a City in 
Spain, in the Province of Eſtremadura, "Twas anci- 
ently the Capital of Hiſpania Luſitan#en, and is ſaid to 
have been btiile by Auguſtus Ceſar, and made a fort of 
Invalias or Chelſey College, for his maim'd Soldiers. 
"Tis now' but a {mall Town under the Juriſdiction of 
the Knights of St. James de Spatha; and, upon rhe 
ſcore of its Declenſion, the Archiepiſcopal See was re- 
move by Pope Calixtus II. It ſtands on the River 
Quadiana, forty two Miles Faſt of Elvas, forry four 
South-caſt of Alcantara, and ſeventy ſix North of Se- 
ville. Longitude 10. 56. Laritude 38.48. 
MERNIS, a Diſtrict in Scotland, in the County of 
Kinkardir, bounded on the Eaſt by the German Oce- 
an; on the North by Marr, and on the South- weſt by 
Angus. Tis generally a Level, Champaign Country, 
and a good Soil: The moſt remarkable Place in ar, 
is the Caſtle Dimater, ſituate on a ſteep inacceſſible 
Rock, hanging over the Sea, and fortify d with good 
Walls, and Baſtions ar proper diſtances. There are 
ſome Regan Antiquities to be ſeen here.“ Camb- 
den's Remains. s 
MEROBAUDES, General of the Foot in Gaul in 
the Year 375. He was the occaſion of Valentinian 
the IId's being proclaim'd Emperor, but was after- 
wards oblig'd ro diſpatch himſelf by the Order of the 
Uſurper Maximus. * Fac. Gothofred, Praſopogr. Cod. 
Theodef. -- CER 15 3 
MESEMBRIA, a Town in Bulgaria, ſtanding up- 
on the Black Sea, on the Confines of Romania, *Tis 
ſituate on a ſmall Bay, and is mention d as an Ancient 
Port Town by Hiſtorians. Ferrarius calls it a Metro- 
political Sec. rk d. 
METEI LUS: See Cæcilſius, Vol. 1. > FH 
METEMPSYCHI ; a ſort of Hereticks, who, in 
Imitation of Pythagoras and the Egyptians, held a 
Tranſmigrarion of Souls. This Error was ſpread: a- 
mongſt a grear many People, both Gentiles, Jews and 
Chriſtians, ſoon after our Saviour, Tobias Pfanner, in 
his Syſtem of the Heathen Theology , takes notice, that 
ſeveral Pagan Parts of the World are ſtill infected with 
this Error. There's this difference between rhe Tranſ- 
migration of the old Druids, and that of Pythagoras 
and Plato; theſe Philoſophers maintaining, that the 
Souls of Men enter d Brutes, as they run their Circuit; 
but the Druids confin d their Metempſycheſis to Hu- 
mane Bodies. * Ceſar. Bel. Gal. Lib. 6. Tertul. de 
Anima cap. 11. Petrus de Valle par. IV. Jac. Ouzclius 
Animadverſion, ad Minutium, Chiu ſologus Scrm. 88. 
—— OLD, a Market Town in Grim ſhoe Hun- 
dred in Norfolk, It lies upon the Borders of the Iſle 
of Ely, and is ſixty eight Miles diſtant from London. 
METLING, in Latin Metulum, the chief Town of 
Windiſchmark in Carniola, It ſtands on the Frontiers 
of Croatia, thirty five Miles South-eaſt from Cilley, 
and twenty five Eaſt from rhe Lake of Jerhuitz. In 
the Year 1431, this Town was ſurpriz d by the Turks, 
and the Inhabitants Maſſacred, but tis now in the 
Buds of the Emperor. Their chief Trade lies in 
Swine, Which they Faticu with Cheluuts and Acorns, 
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- METTINGHAM- (John de) born in Suffolk in the 
XIIIth Century, was made Chief Juſtice of the Come 
mn Pleas in the Reign of King Edward I. This Mer. 
tingham and his Brother Judge, Elias de Beckingham, 
ſtood: clear of Imputation, and coritinu'd upon the 
Bench, when all the reſt of their Order were find and 

turn d out for -Cortuprion (18 Edw. I.) TwWo Year' 
after, this King directed a Writ to Judge Mettingbam 
about ſtinting the numbef of Bareſters and Attorneys, 
chat they might not grow too numerous for the Con 
venience of the Kingdom: The Writ runs thus; De 
Attornatu & Apprenticin D. Rex injunxit' J. de Met. | 


ting ham & Sociis ſuis, quod ipſi per eorum diſoretionem 


provideant & Ordinent certum numerum de quolibet 


Commitatu de melioribus & Legatidribus, & Libenti. 


us addiſcentibus, ſecundum quod intellexerint , quod 


Cutie ſue & Populo de Regno melius valere potefit, 


& majus Commodum fuerit: Et quod ipſi quos ad hoc 
Eligerint, Curiam Sequantur, & ſe de negotiis in ca- 
dem Curia intromittant, & alii non. Et videtur 
Regs © ' ejus Conſilio quod ſepties viginti ſufficere 
poterint. Apponant tamen Præfati Fuſtifarii plures ſi 
viderint eſſe faciendum, del numeruni anticipent. Et 
de aliis remanentibus fiat per diſeretionem ebrundum u- 
ſticiariorum, &c. In Engliſh thus; As touching Ba. 
reſters and Attorneys at Lam, our Sovereign Lord the 
King has commanded John de Mettingham and his Bre- 
thren the Judges, to provide and conſtitute as they ſhall | 
think proper, a certain number of this Profeſſion, out of 
eve) County, cheſen out of the better fort, uf the moſt 
unblemiſh'd Reputation, and beſt qualify'd in their Buſi. 
neſs ; proportioning their Number anſwerably to the Oc- 
cafions of their Courts, and ſo as may beſt ſuit with the 
Benefit and Convenience f the Kingdom 4 and that the 
Perſons thus cheſen ly the ꝓudges, ſbould Nude the Circuit 
and Attend the Courts, and that no vt hers ſhould be al. 
low dito practiſe. Nom in the Fudgment of our Sovereign 
Lord the King and his Privy Council, a hundred and 
forty are ſuppos d ſufficient for this purpoſe, and enough 
for the whole Kingdem. However, the Judges above- 
mention d have the liberty to encreaſe ur leſſen the Num- 
ber at Diſcretion: And as por thoſe | Lawyers! who excited 
the Number appointed, the Fudges are impower d to diſ- 
poſe of them at, their Pleaſure, &c. * 20 Edward Iſt. 
Rot. 5. In Dorſo de Apprentitiis & Attornatis, © Spelman. 
Gloſſar. Archeol, Fuller's Worthies.,'' 11 
MEVAT, an Indian Province lying on the South of 
Feſuall, and North of Bengal. The Capital City is 
Narval, and lies in the North Latitude of thirty nine 
Degrees. There are ſeveral other Towns of Note in 
this Province, two of which, Hog pore and Navagur 
have Engliſh Factories ſettled in em. * A Syſtem of 
Geography, &c, © E OST 2751-5; 
 MEYN or Meyen, a Town in Germany on the Ri- 
ver. Netze, fifteen Mile diſtant from Coblentz to the 
Welt, Tis fortify'd with a Caſtle built in 1280, by 
Henry Archbiſhop of Trier, and the Town was wall d 
round by his Succeſſor. It gives Name to a large Ter- 
ritory, in which ſtands Munſter, a ſmall Town, call d 
Ma ſter-Meynſield for Diſtinction. 
MEZ IRIAC (Claud Gaſper Buchet Seigneur de, 
livd in the XVIIth Cemury, and was: a Perlon of 
great Abilities. He was born in the Province of Brej/c 
and- deſcended from a Noble and Ancient Family. He 
was a good Linguiſt, a conſiderable Mathemarician, 
and underſtood the Polite part of Learning, which 
made him very well known at Pars and Rome : When 
he heard them talk of making him Præceptor to Lews 
rhe XIIIch, he retir'd to Bowrg in Breſſe. Afterwards 


returning from Beurg to Paris he was made a Member 


of the French Accademy. He wrote ſeveral Pieces; 
his Latin Tranſlation of Diaphantes, with Notes, 15 
very much valu'd by thoſe that underſtand Algebra. 
He died in 1638. * Guichenon Hiſt. de Breſs, Peli. 


| ſon Hiſt. de I Accad, Franc. Veſſius, &c. 


MICHAEL (Cerularins) Patriarch of Coiſtantinaple, 
was a great Adverlary of the Latin Church, particu- 
larly, of the Sce of Rome, falling ſeverely upon the 
Popes and their Communion for their faltiug upon Sg. 
turdays, for Conſecrating the Euchariſt in U;ileaven d 
Bread; for adding the Filiaque to the Creed, and tor 
pretending to a Supremacy over the. Whole CH 

Church 
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Empire; but the next Yeat, r 
Emperor, as a Perſon di ed t his Government, 
while rhis Prince was Ns his Deprivation and 
Baniſnment, Michael dis ry - opporrunely, before 
Sentence was executed, being in the fiſteenth Year of 
his Patriarchate. We have extant of his Deciſio Sync- 
dica de Nupti in Septimo Grady. Fragments ali quot 
de Matrimonio Prohibito. Edittum Synoddle adverſus 
Latinos de Pittacia, es de Excommunicatione 4 Latini 
Legat in ipſum, ab ipſo in Legatos vibrata. Cote. 
lerius Monument. Tom. 11. pag. 135. Leo Allatius de 
Libris Eocieſiaſt. Gracorum, pag. 161. Cave Hiſtor Li- 
ter, par. i, See Engl. Morery, Vol. 2. 47d 
— MIEDZYRZECZE, a City in Poland upon the 
Confines of Sileſia and Pomerania; tis · defended by a. 
ſtrong Caſtle. Several German Princes have ſat down 
before this Fort, but were never able to take it. It 
ſtands abour fifteen Miles from Peſnuan. Connor 
F ne tn 1 at ned? 
MILKY WAY, call d Sr. Fames's Road, by tlie com- 
mon People of France, is a heap of Stars, either leſs or 
more remote than the reſt ; which look, as it were, 
like a great High-way, croſs the Sky. Both Democri- 
tus and the Modern Philoſophers rell us, that all theſe 
little Stars notwichſtanding they appear ſo dim, emit 
ſome proportions of Light, and, being in the Neigh- 
bourhood of each other, they reflect the Rays tranſ- 
mitted to em, which makes em all appear of a whit- 
iſh Colour. The Poets feign d, that this was the way 
in which the Gods travelFd, when they went ro Jupi- 
ters Palace; and ſome well-meaning People, tho no 
great Conjurers, tell us, that rhe Spirits of the De- 
ceas d take their Journey this way to St. James of Com- 
* poſtella, when they do not make him a Viſir in their 
Life-rime, hilgſophie de Gafſendi par Bernier, 


Lib. SOS ESE DES 4 # NED? 
_ MILL'D LEAD (ebe Invention and Improvement of) 
by Mr. Tho. Hale: See England, Engl. Morery, Vol. 1. 
_ © MILLETIERE ( Theophilus Brachert Sieur de la) 
made himſelf very much talk d of by engaging in 
Controverſies about Religion, and endeavouring ta 
reconcile the Roman-Catholicks and Proteſtants. in 
France. Mareſius, in his Book De Antichriſta Revela- 
to, tells us, that Milletiere after having run through 
the Study of the Law ſomewhar ſuperficially; was Ad- 
vocate or Barriſter; but after ſome little Practice in 
this Profeſſion, he turn d Divine, ſtudy d Hebrew and 
pretended to be mighty zealous againſt Ar mini aniſim; 
and gaining an Intereſt by degrees, he manag d the Con- 
ference between Cameron and Tilenus, and was choſen 
an Elder in the Conſiſtory of the Proteſtant Church at 
Paris, and after wards elected as a Repreſentative of 
the Province, for che Aſſembly at Roche! : And here, 
he had a principal ſuare in all the warm Reſolutions 
of this Aſlembly, and wrote with an extraordinary Ve- 
"hemence againſt his Adverſary Tilenus. Now we are 
to underſtand, that in the Year 1621, there came out 
a Book under the Name of Abraham Elintus, in which 
he addreſs d the French Proteſtants afſembled ar Rochel, 
preſſing thoſe of that Religion to Loyalty and Obedi- 


V 


ence, and by no means ro take up Arms in Defence of | 


the Edicts granted in their Favour. Now Elintus was 
an Anagram of Tilenus who ſent them this Advice. 
| Milketiere, being Secretary to the Aſſembly. at Nebel, 
publiſh'd an Anſwer to this Print, entiru d, 4 Dif- 
courſe concerning the true Reaſons, by vertue of which, 
. theſe of the Proteſtant Religion in France, may, with a 
good Conſcience, take up Arms to oppoſe the Perſecution, 
raid upon em by the Enemies of their Religion and the 
State. Tilenus made a ſhort Reply to this Tract, and 


der in 16 %᷑ ” Hor, r. 

| + MINSKI, a large Limber- built City in Lithuania, 
and the Capital o 4 
Tis fortify'd with a double Wall, a ſtrong Caſtle, a_ 


Tracts, but . 


Abjuration, he ſer down his Reaſons for goitig over to 
the Church of Rome: He began to writeTeveral other 
Books foon after, | 
bis firſt , did not pleaſe him upon the review, 
or elſe, becauſe he knew the Sorbon Doctors would not 
paſs his Opinions, nor give him their Dnprimatur. He 
was extræumly offended 

ſnop, where the Preacher making a 


at leaſt, made her equal to the Son of God. Milletiere 
J ſay, was ſo offended at the hearing this Sermon, that 
he declar d frankly, he would rutn Proteſtant again, 


anſwer d by Biſhop Bramhall.“ Mercure Frangoiſe 
Tom. J. ad Ann. 1621. Hiſt. de I Edit. Nants. B 
Diction. Hiſtor, Archbiſhop Brambal's Works. 
MILTIADES, liv'd in the IId Century-under the 
Reign of Commodus. He wrote an excellent Apology 
for Chriſtianiry, as Exſebius and St. Ferome inform us. 
He likewiſe wrote a Tract againſt Montanus, Priſcilla 


Bayle 


* 


Heathens, * Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. 4. caps, 25. Se. Hieron. 


in Catal. &c. ; 


MINES, in Latin Cuniculi. The Ancients knew 


che uſe of em, as appears by Vegetius, Coſar's Commen- 


taries, and. Plutarch. The Beſieg d us d to imploy em 
gines againſt, rhe Walls. Quintus Curtius takes notice 


ryd their Mine, to the 
barians, who 
ever heard of an 

Mines which are 5 


great Aſtoniſhment of the Bar: 


George of Siena, and firſt try d by 
caier, (one of his Scholars) in the Egg-fort near Naples 


of Peter the Biſeaier, in the ſixth Book of his Hiſtory. 
* Woſſius de Idolol. Lib. 2. cap. 63, Ke. 0 


Fhis Order was afterwards divided into ſeveral Bran- 


ches, (viz.) the Conventuals, who have a General of 
or the Religious of the 
Stritt Obſervance. The Recoletts, and Monks: of Pe- 
nance, or of the third Order, who are under the ſame 


their own yd The Obſervantins, 


General : And the Capuſcins, who have likewiſe a Ge- 
neral to themſelves. * Morery, g. 
A ee 
gular Clerks: They were founded by Fobn Auen A. 
amn « Geng | Y 22 08 


i . 


ci Caracioli, | . vour d o et em ſettled in 1588. 


a Palatinate of the ſame Name. 


very good Ditch, and ſtands upon a little River. This 
Town had formerly an equal. Privilege with Vina, 


and Novogrodeck, of having a Diet kept there. * Con- 


as for Milletier's Book, it was burnt at Beziers by the 


nor's Hiſt, of Poland, &c. 
*. . F 


rot Genoa, who with Auguſtin Frau. 


— 


at a Sermon Wr by a Bi- 
arallel between 

che Bleſſed Virgin and our Saviour, either gave her the 
Advantage in all the Branches of the Compariſon, or 


if they gave him many more ſuch Sermons. Milletiere' 
dedicated a Book to Charles II. King of England, to 
perſuade him to turn Roman-Catholick , which was 


and Maxim dla, and ſome others againſt the Fews and 


to fink their Enemies Turres Ambulatoriæ or Rolling 
Towers, from which they play d their Battering En- 


of Aleramder s taking a Town this way, his Soldiers ri- 
ſing up in the middle of rhe City whither they had car- 


rceiv'd no ſign of their approaches, nor 

ſuch thing before. The Modern 
rung with Gun- poder to blow uß 
Walls, Baſtions, and Rocks, were invented by Francs 


Peter Navarre a Bif- 5 


as the Reader may obſerve by comparing what Cardam 
mentions concerning George of Siena, in his ſecond 
Book de Subtilitatibus, with what Guicciardin relates 


MINORS or Morts- of the Order of St. Finch. 


MINT. 


4b” bow v 
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but did nat tiniſh chem, either becauſe 15 | 


% 


MINT (mh) 1 
20 Comptroller, Aſſay-maſter,, | 


ways been exempted | | 
Eſtates free from all Taxes and Pariſh Duties. And 


rime a Pound Troy weight of Gold was divid 


EN * 
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| he Office of the Mint is in 
the Tower of London: Iwas made a Corporation by the 
Charter of King Edward IId. in which Condition it 
ſtill continues, and conſiſts of the Wurden, Maſter, 


Theſe Officers, and Moneyers of the Mint, have al- 
from all Publick Offices, and their 


here, it may not be improper to give a ſhort Account 


. bf Edward IIId. downwards. I begin with King Ed- 


Workers, Moneyers, '&c, | 


Io add ſomerking concerning the manner of Fabr2. 


all che Engliſh Moneys, both Gold and 
Silver, are reducible to rwo ſorts ; the one ſtamp d 
wich a Hammer, and the other pat with an Engine 
call d the Mill. The Gold or Silver of the hammer'd 
Money is firſt caſt from the Melting- Pot into long Bars; 
rhoſe Bars are cut with Sheers into ſeveral ſquare 
Pieces, of exact weights, for Sovereigns, Angels, 
Crops, Half-Crowns, &c. Then with the Tongs and 
Hammer they are forgd into a round ſhape ; after 
which, they are Blanch'd and Burniſh'd by Nealing or 


ward III. becauſe the Records of the Mint are not clear 
and entire to any farther Reign. Now in this Prince's 
J ed into 

twenty four Carats, and every Carat into four Grains 
of Gold; and a Pound weight of Old Sterling or right 


Standard Gold of England (for Sterling and Standar 4 


are Terms of the ſame Signification) conſiſted of twen- 
ty three Carats and three Grains and a half of fine 
Gold, and half a Grain of Allay: Which Allay, as the 
Red Book ſays, might be Silver or Copper. Again, a 
Pound weight Troy, of Silver was then, as it has been 
ever ſince, divided into twelve Ounces, every Ounce 
into twenty Penny-weight, and every Penny- weight 
into twenty four Grains: Every Grain of Silver was 
call d a Subtile Grain, fixry of which were equal to 
one Grain of Gold, and a Pound weight of Old Ster- 


ing, or right Standard Silver of England conſiſted then, 


as ir does now, of eleven Ounces, and two Penny- 
weight of fine Silvgr, and eighteen Penny-weighr Al- 
lay. The Seandard for Gold and Silver held general- 
| H at this pitch till the Reign of King Henry the VIIIch, 
when the Gold had ſometimes one, ſometimes two, 
and ſometimes four Carats Allay ; the Silver being de- 
bas d firſt to two Ounces, then to ſix Ounces, and af- 
rerwards to eight Ounces Allay, In the Third of Ed- 
ward VI. the Standard of Gold was at twenty two Ca- 
rats Fine, and two Carats Allay; and Silver, fix 
Ounces Fine, and ſix Ounces Allay. In his fourth 
Year, Gold held ip at che Old Standard of half a Grain 
Allay ; and in his fifth Year, the Standard of Silver 
was three Ounces Fine, and nine Ounces Allay, - In 
his fixth Year Sovereigns, Angels, and half Angels of 
Gold were kept up to the old Fineneſs; and ſome 
Pieces of another Form ſunk to twenty two Carats 


Fine, and two Carats Allay. The Silver Coins being 


fix d at eleven Qunces one Penny-weighr Fine, and 
nineteen Penny-weight Allay. In the firſt of Queen 
May, Gold was coin d at twenty three Carats, three 
. Grains and a half Fine; and Silver eleven Ounces 
Fine, and one Ounce Allay : The remaining part of 
her Reign, the Silver as well as Gold was brought up 
to the Old Standard. Queen Elizabeth calld in the 
coarſe Money, coin d in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and 
"Edward VI. and reſtor d the Mint to the Old Standard, 
excepting that ſhe ſometimes coin d Gold at twenty 
two Carats Fine, and two Carats Allay. In the Reigns 
of James I. and Charles I. Gold was ſometimes coin d 
at twenty three Carats, three Grains and a half 
Fine, and ſometimes let down to two Carats Allay; 
Silver ſtill continuing in the Finenels of Edward III. 
In the twelfth of Charles II. Rialls and Angells were 
held at the old Standard of twenty three Carats, three 
Grains and a half Fine, and __ a Grain Allay. Sil- 
ver Moneys continuing in the ſame ſtate of Fineneſs as 


before: But, afterwards, the Pieces ſince call d Gui- 
eas, were Wrought twenty two Carats Fine, and two 


Boyling, and afrerwards ftamp'd or: impreſs d with a 
Hammer, ro make 'em perfect Money. This method 


' of making Money with the Hammer whs practis' d in 


the Reign of King Edu L. as appears by the Red 
Book, above-mention'd, N oentinu d through all rhe 


Succeſſive Kings and till about the Year of 


our Lord 1663, when by ſeveral Warrants ſign d by 


' King Charles II. che other fort call'd Mid Money was 
firſt fabricated-rd. be current in England, in this man- 
ner: Firſt, rhe Gold or Silver is cait out of the Melt. 
ing- Pot inro.. long. flat Bars, which Bars are drawn 
through a Mill (wropght by a. Horſe) to produce the 
juſt thickneſs of Guineas , Half-Guineas, Crowns, 
 Half-Crowns, - Shillings, &c. then with forceable En- 
— call d Cutters, which atiſwer exactly to the re- 
ſpective Sizes or Dimenſions of rhe Money to be made, 

the round Pieces are cut out from the flat Bar, ſnap d as 
aforeſaid, and then every Piece is weigh d, and made to 
agree exactly with the intended weight, and afterwards 
carried to other Engines (wrought privately) which put 
the Lerters upon the Edges of the larger Silver-Pieces, 
and mark the Edges of the reſt with a Graining: The 
next ching, is the Blanching perform d as above- men- 
tion d: And laſtly, every Piece is brought to the Preſs 
which is calf d the Mill (wrought by Men) and there 
receives the Impreſſion, which makes it perfect Mild 
Money; which beſides the Beauty of the Figure, and 
its being Proof againſt Clipping, lies almoſt perfectly 
our of the reach of being Counterfeited. Reſiquiæ 
Spelmaniane. Cotton s Poſthum. Mr, Lound fs Poſt hum. 
Eſſay for the amendment of the Silver Coins, &c. Dr. 
Chamberlain s Preſent State of England, 
MIRANDA. de Douro, a ſtrong City in Portugal, 
and the Capital of the Principality of Tralos Montes. 
'Tis a Biſhop's See undet the Archbifttop of Braga, 
ſtands about two Miles from the River Douro, thirty 
ſix from Zamora to the South-weſt, anch as many from 
Salamanca to the North-weſt, and eighteen from Bri- 
ganza to the South. Tis ſaid to have been built in 


the Vear 1312. ; 
of the Talmud. After the Inſpir d 


. . MISNA, 
Prophets were all dead, the Fewiſh Religion began to 
be adulterated by degrees, and mix d with: the Ally 
of Humane Traditions. Hillela, Rabbin of Babylon, 
leading the way to this Practice about an hundred and 
forty Years before the Deſtruction of the 2d Temple: 
From this time the Jews, dividing into Sects, and 
growing fond of Novelties, pretended to a double Rule 
of Faith, or at leaſt to compleat it from two different 
Authorities, Scripture and Tradition, having two Au- 
diences in their Synagogues, where theſe diſtinct Prin- 
ciples were expounded : And here, their Venerarion 
for the Scriptures ſunk by degrees, and Tradition was 
moſt eſteem d. This Degeneracy in Religion was ves 
{ry remarkable towards the end of the firſt Century ; 
afterwards, Superſtition improving upon the progreſs 


Carars Allay ; Silyer Moneys ſtanding in the old de- of Time, thoſe Doctrines which had hitherto eng 


gree of Fineneſs: And in this Condition the Mint re- 
mains in the Reign of King James II. And this Stan- 
dard both of Gold and Silver agrees with moſt of the 
Foreign Mer in Europe. And here, we may obſerve, 
that in the Reign of King Edward III. a Pound of 
Gold made bur fifreen Pounds in Tale; whereas in the 
Reigns of Charles II. and Fames II. ame weight is 
coin'd into forty four Pounds ten 


| 8 by tale. 
And thus in the Reign of Edward III. a Pound weight 
of the Old Sterling Silver was to make no more than 
rwenty two Shillings fix Pence, whereas, in the Reigns 
of King Charles and King James laſt mention d, a 
Pound of Old Standard Silver is coin d into ſixty two 
Shillings by tale; from whence it follows, that one of 
the old Shillings weigh d very near chree times as much 
as the Modern. 


| 


| call'd the Traditions of the Elders, were now recom- 
| mended under the Name of the Oral Law : For then, 
beſides the Written Law, the Fews pretended to ano- 
ther Law, deliver d in Mount Sinai, and handed down 
to 'em from Moſes by an uninterrupred Conveyance : 
Now the Contents of this Doctrine, being more Su- 
blime and Myſterious, 'rwas communicated by Oral 
| Tradition, and therefore was to be kept up in the ſame 
manner; for inftance, this Oral Law was firſt dicta> 
ted by Moſes to Foſhua, deliver d by Foſhua to the 
| LXX Elders, by whom it was communicated to the 
Elders of the great Synagogue, till, ar laſt, it was ſer 
down in Writing, and thrown into the Talmud: For 
to prevent the loſs of ſo great a Treaſure which might 
have happen d by the Fews being banifſh'd, and fre- 
quently remoy'd from one Country to another; to 
prevent 
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MON. 
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_ 


prevent this Misfortune, I ſay, Rabbi Fehuda, who liv d 
in the Reign of the Antonines, collected theſe Traditions 
into one Volume, and call d em, Miſna vel Sepher- 
Miſnaioth, ſeu Deuteroſeon Volumen. After this Rab- 


Channel. is diſtant a hundred and ſeventy Miles 


from London. 


bis time, the Fews had ſeveral Doctors, who us d to | g, Auguſtus King of Poland, had a great Chara. 


explain and diſpute the meaning of the Miſnazoth, 


cter for his Learning and Writings, He had not livd 


Theſe Expoſitions made up another part of the Talmud, long before he was enclin d to the Lutheran Doctrine. 
call'd the Gemara, which was likewiſe ſubdivided in- His Tract De Eccleſia, which ought to be the fourth 
to the Jeruſalem and rhe Babylonian Gemara. Bur-| of his Work De Republica Emendanda, which he ſent 
man, Synopſ. Theol. Chriſt, Par. 2. Lib. 3. cap. 1. See to the Preis ar Cracow in 1551; was cenſur'd in the 


Ta/mud in Engl. Mor. Vol. 2. 


. MISSILIMAKINAC, a Town in Canada, abour | and clear'd up thoſe Paſſages which had given Offence, 


a The Anti-Trinitarians or Sccinians in Poland, have 


half a League diſtant from the Hineſe Lake. Tis 


Manuſcript and ſtopt for two Years : Afterwards he 
publiſh d -it with an Apology, in which he explain'd 


place of great Importance belonging to the Hurons, put him in the Catalogue of their Writers, and Grori- 


and lies in the Latitude of 45 Degrees and 3o Minures. 


us mentions him as a Reconciler. His principal Works 


In this Place, the Jeſuits have a little Houſe or College | are five Books, De Republica Emendanda, in the firſt of 
adjoyning to a Church, and inclos'd with Pales, thats which, Morality is his Subject. His ſecond treats of 
ſeparated from the Village of the Hurons. La Hon-| Laws, The third of War: The fourth, of the Church: 


tan, New Voyages to North America, Vol, 1. 


MITTAW, i Latin Mittavia, is the uſual Reſi- rhor, De utraque Specie Euchariſtie A Laicy Sumenda, 
dence of the Dukes of Courland. It ſtands on the Ri- and an Explicarion of the firſt Verſe of the 


And the fifth, of Schools. This Book was Reprinted at 
Bazil in 1554, with two Dialogues of the img Au- 


7th Chap- 


ver Muſza, and contains about twelve thouſand Inha- | ter of the firſt to the Corinthians. He wrote another 


bitants. Tis defended by a well fortifyd Caſtle, in 


Book by the Order of the King his Maſter to lay the 


the middle of a Moraſs, and has generally a numerous Controverſie about the Trinity aſleep. Modrevius, in 
Garriſon. This Town lies abour ſeven 5 Miles | the Epiſtle Dedicatory of his Book De Republica Emen- 


from Riga in Regal Livonia, and only four from the 
Frontiers of Samogitia. It has been twice lately taken 


danda (which by the way is a Book of value) menti- 
ons a Tract of his, where he had argu'd ar large 18 


by the Swedes; but being ſince regain d, continues un- prove the neceſſity of puniſhing Homicide with Death. 


der the Duke's Juriſdiction. * Connors Hiſtory of Po- This Treatiſe is entitul d, Laficius, and conſiſts of four 


land; Part. 2. e 
MIXARABES ; See Meſarabes. 


Orations, which are inſerted in the Bazil Edition of 
the Volume De Republica Emendanda printed in 1559. 


MOCHA, a City in Arabia the Happy „Situated Epitome Biblioth. Geſneri, Biblioth. Anti-Trinit, pag. 36. 
at the entrance of the Red Sea, in Thirteen Degrees, Bayle Diction. Hiftor. | | 


 Twentyeight Minutes Northern Latitude. The Town 


is of a conſiderable Extent, and tho nor enclos d with MOLDADANIA or Moldawa, a Town in Molds- 


any Wall, is well Built with Red and Blew Stones; via, on the. River Molda, about twenty Miles from 


* 


the Houſes being flat at top, like thoſe at Conſtanti- Roczow to the South. | 


nople. Ir has three very fine Pagodes, or Heathen 


Temples. At the North end ſtands a ſmall Caſtle, MOLSA ( Tarquinza,) Grand-daughter to Franch 
like a Redoubr, Built in 1612, for the Defence of the | Mario Molſa a Gentleman of a good Family, and an 


Harbour. 


Eminent Poer, was one of the fineſt Ladies of the Age 


Mocha, about a Hundred Years fince, was no more | ſhe liv d in: Her Genius, Learning, Beauty, and Ver- 
than a Village of Fiſner- men, bur ſince the Turks have | rue, being all extraordinary. Her Father perceiving 
made themſelves Maſters of it; tis enlarg d to the her Inclination and Parts lay ſtrongly for Books, had 


degree of being one of the chief Places on chat Coaſt. 
The Traffick of the Indian Ships, that us d ro come 
to an Anchor at Aden, Sayling now for the Port of Learning, and one of her Inſtructors, reports of her, 


her bred under the beſt Maſters in almoſt all ſorts of 
Sciences. Franciſco Patricio, a Man of Figure for 


Mocha; the Caravans travelling thither with more con- Thar ſhe had not juſt {aluted the Muſes, like the reſt 
veniency than to the other Town. The Inhabitants | of her Sex, bur made an intimate acquaintance with 
of Mocha are Turks, Arabians, Benjan's and Jews. them: Thar ſhe was perfect Miſtreſs of the Greek and 


Here is conſtantly a great Concourſe of People from 


Latin Languages; that ſhe had read many Hiſtorians, 


the beginning of March to the middle of September, a- Orators, and Philoſophers ; and particularly that ſhe 
bout which time, the great Ship, call d Manſouri turn d over Plato and Pindar without any difficulty. 
(which is kept by the Turkiſh Sultan for the Tranſpor- That ſhe was a good Latin and Italian Poeteſs, that 
tation of the richeſt Commodities from the farther- | ſhe underſtood Logick, Moral Philoſophy , both in 
moſt parts of the Red Sea hither) arrives here; its the Syſtems of Plutarch, Ariſtotle, and Plato : Thar 
Cargoe being generally eſteem d at two Millions five | ſhe was a great Naturaliſt, a good Divine, underſtood 
hundred thouſand, or three Millions Reals, and con- the Theory of Muſick, and was admirable in the Pra- 
fiſting in Pieces of Eight, Golden Ducats, Italian Gold | tice of it, both Vocal and Inſtrumental. In ſnort, 
Tiſſues, Camlets, Saffron, Quickſilver, and divers o- | this Lady was admir d by all Europe, particularly the 


ther Commodities, beſides Slaves of both Sexes taken 


Senare and People of Rome gave a very publick and 


in the Levant, or thereabouts; for all which Lading | honourable Teſtimony of the Value they had for her, 


| they pay ten per Cent. Cuſtom. The ſame Ship fails 


in an Inſtrum ent drawn up by order of the Senate, in 


back again rhe firſt of January freighted with Spices, which, they give her the Title of the Non-ſuch, and 
Indico, fine Callico, Turbants, and ſuch like Indian make her and all her Family tree of the City of Rome, 
Commodities. Beſides this, there comes every Year | The Patent of her Freedom was dared in 1600, and 


in March, a Caffila or Caravan conſiſting commonly 


drawn up in all the Terms of Reſpect and Commen- 


of ſixteen hundred Camels, the Merchants being for | dation imaginable. Her Father's Name was Camilo 


MODREVIUS (Andrews Fricius) Secretary to S.. 


the moſt part Turks, Arabians, or Armenians, who | Molſa of Modena in Italy. Hilarion de Coſta Elog. des 


come hither by the way of Aleppo and Alexandria, and 
bring along with them rwiſted Silk, Gold Wyre, Red 
Coral, Cinnabar, Saffron, Myrrh, Ge. 

Mocha has been ſo rich for many Years paſt, that 
in Cuſtoms and Taxes it pays no leſs than two hun- 
dred thouſand Reals or Pieces of Eight yearly ro the 
Grand Seignior, being one of the largeſt and moſt con- 
fiderable Places under the Juriſdiction of the Baſha of 
Tema. * Baldeus's Deſcription of Malabar, Coro- 
mandel, &c. 


 MODBURY, a Market Town in A/ mington Hun- 
dred, in the South- eaſt parts of Devonſhire, near the 


Dames Illuſtres, Tom, 2. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor, 


MONAGHAN, a County of Ireland, in rhe Pro- 
vince of Ulſter. Tis bounded on the South with the 
County of Cavan, on the North- eaſt with the County 


of Armagh; and on the Welt with the Lough Earne. 


This County has no remarkable Town in ir, except- 


ing Monaghan. Tis divided into five Baronies, Iriel, 


Dartre, Fernlu, Loghty, which were taken from the 
Rebellious Mac-Mahons, by Act of Parliament, roge- 


ther with the Territory of Donemain granted by Queen 


Elizabeth to Walter Devereux Earl of Eſſex. * Camb- 
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MONASTERIES, were properly Cells for a fing:e 
ſolitary Monk, but afrerwards, the Cænobia, or Houles 
for Religious Fraternities were ſo call d. Theſe Mo- 
naſteries were firſt brought into great Cities, in the 
Weſt, by Euſebius Biſhop of Vercelles. St. Bazil in the 
IVth Century, has laid down Regulations for cheſe 
Societies in the Eaſt; and about two Centuries after, 
St. Bennet wrote upon the ſame Subject in the Maſt, 
whoſe Order was afterwards ſubdivided into a great 
many Branches. Theſe Monaſteries, at firſt, were 
Places of great Diſcipline and Auſterity, and likewiſe 
a ſort of Publick Schools for the Educating of Youth. 
The Biſhop's Palaces were formerly call'd Monaſteries, 
into which People ſometimes retit d from the World, 
that they might have the better opportunity to expound 
the Holy Scriptures, and inſtruct young People in 
Piety and good Principles; and therefore at this Day, 
Collegiate and Cathedral Churches in Germany, are 
calfd das Munſter. St. Auguſtin livd in ſuch a ſort of 
Monaſtery within the Precinct of the Cathedral of 
Hippo, tho this Saint was nothing of a Monk, neither 
were the reſt of the Society any other than Prieſts or 
Secular Clergy, who, after they had been ſufficiently 
improv'd in their Education, aſſiſted the Biſhop in the 
Government of his Dioceſs, and were ſometimes elect- 
ed Biſhops from that Society: But all the Biſhops be- 
ing either not qualify d or not at leiſure to teach young 
People, care was taken for the erecting Schools near 
the Cathedral, which were manag d by the Chapter: 


And as Biſnops were the Head of the Chapters; ſo they 


got Abbots to govern the Monaſteries, tho without 
Exemption; ſo that ſtill Monaſteries remain d a ſort 
of Nurſeries of Learning and Piety. Indeed Learn- 
ing retir d, in a great meaſure, to theſe Places, by rea- 
ſon the Publick Schools were harraſs d and deſtroy d 
by the Incurſions of the Gothe and Vandals, about the 
Year 410, and afterwards by the Hunt, Francks and 
Almains, In theſe Ages of Ruine and Deſolation, the 
Monaſteries were almoſt the only Sanctuary, the Mu- 
ſes had to retreat to; inſomuch that the Preſervation 
of Secular and Religious Knowledge, and indeed the 
Converſion of a great part of Europe, is principally 
owing to Monaſteries; theſe being, as it were, the 
common Seminaries of Learning and Piety, producing 
a great many People admirably qualify d both to Go- 
vern and Convert; from hence we had our Boni faces, 
Rabanus Maurus e, Bedes, &c. Charles the Great, be- 
ing ſenſible of the Serviceableneſs of theſe Monaſtick 
Colleges, took care to keep em true to their Inſtituti- 
on: Jo this purpoſe he order d, chat there ſhould be 
Schools founded in all Monaſteries and Cathedrals, 
where young People of all Ranks might be taught 
Grammar, Muſick, and Ar ithmetick, but eſpecially, 
that they might be inſtructed in the Holy Scriptures: 
And thus, as 4/ia and Africk, in St. Bazil and St. Au- 
guſtin's time, ſo, in the Reign of Charles the Great, 
Europe was plentifully ſtock'd with theſe Schools of Ver- 
tue and Education. Thus, formerly in England, the 
Biſhops made Places of Education of their moſt conſi- 
derable Monaſteries, there being as yet no Publick 
Schools or Univerſities erected: Thus when ſeveral 


Men of Figure for Learning came into France, in the 


Reigns of Pepin and Charles the Great, they were de- 


ſir' d to repair to Monaſteries and teach there. Mona- 


ſleries being in this Reputation, Lords and Princes us d 
to go thither for Education (particularly to the Mona- 
ſtery of Augia or Auge in Normandy) from whence, af- 
ter a proper Improvement, they return d into the 
World, govern'd the State, and liv'd unconfin d to a- 
ny Monaſtick Diſcipline. The Monaſtery in the Iſland 
St. Honorato near Provence, was of this kind, and ſo 
was the Cænobium Fulgenſe in Germany, which, in the 
time of Rabanus Maurus the Abbot, Haymo, and Mal. 
lafridus Strabo, was look d upon as a famous Repoſi- 
tory of Sence and Learning. But after the Foundati- 
on of Univerſities and Publick Schools, the Credit of 
Monaſteries began to ſink, and it may be, they began 
to indulge a little too much in ſome Places about the 
Vear of our Lord 1000, Thus they lay, in ſome little 
meaſure eclips d, till the beginning of the XIIIth Cen- 
tury, when the Mendicant Fryars firſt appear d and 
gave them a lift. And now Philoſophy mixt with Di- 
vinity or Scholaſtick Divinity began to appear in theſe 


Greeks, and Peter Lombard Biſhop of Park, who liv'd 
about the middle of rhe XIIth Century among the 


Latins, The Writings of this Peter Lombard, who 
handled Divinity in a new Method, were made a ſort 
of a Standard by the Ages after him: And now Ari 
ſtorle's Philoſophy likewiſe. had no ſmall ftroak in 
ſome Controverſies in Religion. Afterwards, from 
the time of Durand, who liv d in the beginning of 
the XIVth Century, to Gabriel Biel who livd in the 
latter end of the XVth, there was a great many Com. 
mentaries written upon 4riſtotle and Peter Lombard; 
and the School Divines were ſubdivided into Occamiſts 
or Nominals, and Scotiſts or Real iſts, Thomsſts, Alber- 
tiſts, &c." * Burman in Orat. in Augur. De Collegiy, 
Hoffman. 


 MONASTERIES (Royal:) Theſe Religious Houſes 
were ſo call'd, becauſe they were endow d by Kings: 
Theſe Places, when the Regale began to grow too 
big, were exempt both from Epiſcopal and Patriar- 
chal Juriſdiction, and ſubject to none but Royal or 
Imperial Viſitations. The Abbots, being choſen for- 
mally by the Kings or Emperors, or at leaſt, by their 
Pleaſure and Direction. They had likewiſe Inveſti- 
ture given em, like the Biſhops, Per Baculum: Far- 
ther, theſe Abbies being endow d out of the Crown 
Lands, or holding immediately of the King, were 
oblig d ro ſerve the Prince in the Wars. The Annates 
likewiſe of theſe Royal Abbies belong d to the King, 
as a by a Grant of Lews VII. of France, who 
ſertled em upon St. Victor s Monaſtery at Pars, The 
Royal Abbots likewiſe, no leſs than the Biſhops, were 
oblig d to pay an hundred Shillings ro the Butler of 
France, either when they were conſirm'd by the King, 
or at leaſt when they took their Oath of Allegiance. 
* Hiftor. Limburg. Pag. 29. Du Freſne Gloſſar. Hoff- 


' MONASTERY, St. Auſtins, Canterbury, St. Au- 


guſtine the Monk being ſent by Pope Gregory the Great, 
to convert the Engliſb, ſucceeded in Kent, as the Rea- 
der may ſee under the Articles Auſtin and Ethelherr. 
St. Auſtin, upon this Succeſs, fixt in Canterbury, and 
made ir his See. To proceed, on the Eaſt fide of the 
Town and nor far from it, berween St. Martin's Church 
and the Town Walls, there was an Idol Temple, 
where King Ethelbert and his Heathen Subjects us d 
to meet for Sacrifice and Devotion. I his Temple St. 
Auguſtine got clear d of all the Remains of Idolatry, 
_ turn d it into St. Pancraſs's Church. This Church, 
with a 
granted to St. Auſtin. by the King: And here, upon 
rhe Premiſes, King Ethelbert, at the requeſt of St. Au- 
ſtin, built a Church in honour of rhe Apoſtles, St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul, and made the place a Convent for 
Monks, and ſettled a. confiderable Endowment of 
Lands upon | 
Century, and the ſecond at leaſt in England, it may 
not be improper to inſert the Charter of the Foundati- 
on, Which runs thus; Omnem hominem qui ſecundum 
Deum vivit, & remunerari a Deo ſperat & optat, op- 
porter ut piis precibus conſenſum hilariter, & ex animo 
r,, Quoniam certum eſt tanto facilius ea que ipſe 

Deo 
Deo 4 


iquid conſeſſerit. Quo circa ego Athelbertus Rex 
Kancie cum conſenſu venerabilis Archiepiſcopi Auguſtin: 
ac Principum meorum, Do & concedo, Deo, in honore 
S. Petri, aliquam partem Terre Juris mei, que jacet in 
Oriente Civitatis Dorobernie : Ita duntaxat ut Mona- 
ſterium conſtruatur & Res que ſupra memoravi, in pote- 
ſtate Abbatis ſit, qui i bi Keri t Ordinatus, Ttaque Ad- 
uro & præcipio in Nomine Domini Dei omnipotentis, 
| qui eſt omnium Rerum Fudex ꝓuſtus, ut præfata Terra 
Subſcripta Donatione ſempiternaliter ſit confirmata, ita 
ut nec mihi nec alicus Succeſſorum meorum, Regum aut 
Princi pam, ſive _—_ Conditions, dignitatibus 
Eccleſiaſtics gradibus, de ea aliquid fraudare liceat. 
Si quy vero, de hac Donatione noſtra aliquid minuerit 
aut irritum facere temptaverit, ſit in preſenti ſeperatus 
a Sana Communione Corpory & Sangumis Chriſti, & 
in Die Fudicii ob meritum Malicie ſue 4 conſortio San- 
forum omnium ſegregatus. 5 
Circumeincta eft hec Terra his Termins: In Ori- 


Places, St. John Damaſcen ſetting it afoot among the| ente Ecclefie Sancti Martini; in Meridie, via de 
. ; . 4 . B * 


parcel of Ground adjoining, was aftewards 


ir. This Abby being founded in the Mth 


poſcerit, conſequi poſſe, quanto & ipſe libentius 
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 BURGA TE; in Occidente & in Aquilone, DRU- 
TINGESTRETE. Atta in Civitate Dorober- 
nie Anno ab Incurnatione Chriſti D. CV. Indictione VI. 
+. Ego Ethelbertus Rex Kancie ſanũ mente, integroque 
Conſilio Donationem meam Signo Sanctæ Cruck, propria 
manu roboravi, confirmavique, Ego Auguſtinus Gratia 
Dei Archiepiſcopus, teſtis conſentiens libenter Subſcri pf. 
Edl aldus Hanngiſitus, Angimundus, Nferendarius, Hotta, 
Graeys, Thoughyl, Pinca, Geddy. | 


In Engliſh this, Every Man that lives like a Chri- 
« {tjan in this World, and expects ro be rewarded by 
« God Almighty in the next, is oblig d ro conſent 
« Chearfully and Heartily to the Pious Requeſt of 
i his Neighbour ; it being certain chat every Perſon 
„ will have his own Peritions, more readily Granted 
« by the Divine Bounty;. by how much he appears 
« more willing, to part with ſomething to the Hon- 
« our of God Almighry. For this Reaſon; I Bebel- 
« bert, King of Kent, with the Conſent of the Ve- 
* nerable Archbifhop Auſtin, and the principal Nobi- 
« liry of my Kingdom; Give and Surrender to God 
« Almighty, in Honour of St. Peter, that part of 
« Ground, which lies on the Eaſt fide of Canterbury, 
« to the end, that a Monaſtery may be Built upon it, 
« and that the Land above mention'd, may remain in 
the Juriſdiction of rhe Abbor, to be Conſtituted o- 
« yer that Houſe, I therefore Adjure and Command, 
jn the Name of our Lord God Almighty, the Juſt 
„Judge of all the World, that the Land above men- 
tion d, and all the Appurtenances be for ever ſetled 
and ſecur'd, for the uſe of the aforeſaid: Neither 
4 ſhall it be Lawful for my ſelf, nor any Kings nor 
« Princes, my Succeſſors, nor for any other Perſon of 
« what Stare, Quality or Condition fo ever, to take 
« any thing Fraudulently from the preſent Endow- 
A | 

If any Perſon therefore ſhall endeavour to De- 
*« fect, or any wile leſſen or prejudice our Donation; 
let him at preſent be cur off from the Holy Com- 
«© munion of the Body and Blood of Chrift, and in 
« the Day of judgment let him be ſeparated from 
the Society of the Bleſſed, as a Reward for his Wick- 
« edneſs. » | | 5 

„This Land is Bounded on the Eaſt, with the 
Church of St. Martin: On the South, it abutts up- 
« on BURGATE Road; And on the Weſt and North, 
it lies upon DRUTING-STREET. This Grant 
was paſs d ar Canterbury, in the Year of our Savi- 
cours Incarnation DC V, Indiction VI. +. I Erhel- 
bert, King of Kent, being of pefect Mind and 
„Memory, have Sign d and Confirm d this Grant of 
„mine, with the Mark of the Holy Croſs, made 
„with my own Hand: I Auguſtin, by the Grace of 
« God, Archbiſhop, have willingly Subſcribd as a 
©* Wirneſs. The other Wirneſſes may be read in the 
Latin Copy. Rot. Carl. de a 36. Ed, IIId. Dug- 
dales Monaſticon, Vol. I. | | 


MONASTERY, { Abington) was Founded in the 
VIlth. Century, by Heane Nephew to Cyſſa, who 
was a Petry Prince in Milt: ſpire, and the greateſt 
part of Beri ire. This Heane abovemention d, be- 
ing at Church one Day, and hearing the Preacher 
Repeat the Text; that 'rwas Eaſier for a Camel to go 
through the Eye of a Needle, than for a Rich-man to 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, was ſo ſtruck with 
the Sentence, as to take very little Satisfaction in his 
Eftare : Going therefore to his Uncle Cy ſa, he deſir d 
him, to Aſſign him ſome Place in his Territories, to 


— — 


= 


well of Weſtminſter E 
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| enter demere vel aufferre Salagerit, Sciar ſe coram Chriſto 
Rationem in ultimo Vivorum & Mortuorurn Examine red. 
diturum. There is likewiſe a Charter of Lands and 
Privileges Granted to this Abhy, by King Henry Iſt. 
At the Diſſolurion of the Abbies, the Annual Rent of 
this Monaſtery was 1876 h 105. 9d. * Monaſticen 
Anglican, Vol. I. See Abingtcn Engliſh Mor, Vol. I 


MONICA, Wife to ge and Mother to 
St. Auguſtine, The Benedictin Fathers have given 

> ſnort Account of her Life, in their Edition of St. Aus 
in. BY 2 


MON K, or /e Moyne, (Nichola:) third Son of 
Sr. Thomas Monk of Potheridge, in the County of De 
von; Grand- Son to Thomas Monk. of the ſame Place; 
Eſq; by Frances Plantagenet, Daughter of Arthur Plan- 
lagenet, Viſcount Lifle, and Natural Son to King Ed. 
ward I'Vth. who in the Reign of King Henry VIIIch. 
was Conſtiruted Lieutenant of Calla, and made Knight 
of the Garter. Nicholas abovemention d, was Born 
in Devon: ſhire, and enter d a Commoner in MWadham 
College in Oxford, 1626. He was afterwards Bene- 
ficed in his own Country, and loſt his Living for his 
Loyalty, at che breaking out of the Rebellion: Bur 
his Brother George Monk, being, at laſt, chief Govern- 
our of Scotland, under Oliver Cromwell ; he was by 
his Intereſt, permitted to keep the Rectory of Kilk- 


hampton'in Cornwall; given him by his Kinſman Sir 
John Greenville, This Sir Fohm Greenville, having re- 
ceivd a Commiſſion from ing Charles IId. to treat 
with General Monk, diſpatch d Mr. Nicholas Monk, 
with full Inſtructions into Scotland, where he made 
ſuch an Impreſſion upon his Brother, that the Gene- 
ral from thenceforth, engag'd in the King's Intereſt; 
and form d the Scheme of the Reſtoration: So falſe 
is that Objection, that the King's Reſtauration was 
only a proſperous Chance, or a poſtnate Juggle, and 
not a premeditared Deſign : Whereas, in truth, the 
Reftauration was firſt Projected between the two Bro- 
rhers ; the Younger having the greateſt ſhare in the 
Deſign, and George in the Execution. And now Af: 
fairs proving as Forrunate in the Succeſs, as they 
were Loyal in the Scheme ; Mr. Nicholas Monk, was 
in 1660, made Provoſt of Eaton, Created Dr. in Di- 
viniry, by the King's Letters; and ſoon after Nomi- 
nared Biſhop of Hereford, and Conſecrated ꝓanuary 6th. 


at Weſtminſter Abby, by the Archbiſhop of Terk, the 


Biſhops of Durham, Chicheſter, &c. He dyed at Weſt- 
minſter, December 11th. 1661, and was Bury'd in 
Sr. Edmund's Chapel, by Weſtminſter Abby ; George 
Duke of Albemarle, his Brother, being chief Mourn- 
er, and the Biſhop of Glouceſter Preaching his Fune- 
ral Sermon. He Marry'd. Syſaneh Daughter of Tho- 
mas Paine of Plimtree in Devon-ſhire, Eſq. by whom 
he left two Daughters, Mary Marry'd to Arthur Fare. 

{q; and Elizabeth Daughter and 
Co-heir, Marry d to Curwen Rawling ſon of Carkball 
in Lancaſhire Eſq; who by her had Iflue, Chriſtos 
pher Rawlingſon Eſq; now Living. Athen, Oxon; 
Sanfords Genealogical Hiſtory of the Kings of England, 
Dr. Price's Myſtery, and method of his Majeſty's 8 a 


ſtauration. Philips's Continuation to Baker's Chron, 
See Rawlingſon, Engliſh Morey, Vol. IId. 

* MONMOUTH, Returns one Burgiſiro the Par- 
liament. See Vol. II. | | 


MONSTIERS ; See Mouſtriers. 


Build a Monaftery in: Cya comply d willingly with 
the requeſt, and promis d ro aflift him in his Deſign. 
Heane having Survey'd the Country, pitch d upon a 
riſing Ground, called Abingdun, a little South of Ox- 
ford; where he built a Monaſtery, in the Year of our 
Lord 675; which was largely Indow'd, both by Offa 
and Heane: King Ina likewiſe and King Offs, farthe 

inrich'd the Foundation; not to mention the Donari- 
ons of King Cadwall and King Kenulfus. King Ina's 
Charter, Granted to this Abbey, is dared Anno. 699, 
and concludes thus -; againſt choſe chat ſhould en- 
deavour to overthrow the Settlement, Si quis vero 
contra hoc Decretum venire temptaverit, vel has Donati- 


enes Regum Religioſorum tyrannica Fretus poteſtate vio- 


* MONTAGNE, (Michael de) a French Gentle- 
man, living in the XVIth. Century. In the ſecond 
Volume of this Work I rook norice in a line or two, 
that notwithſtanding Montagne has the Character of 
a Polite Author, Monſieur Malbranche has prvo'd him 
a Pedant : To make good this Character of Montagne, 
I ſhall give the Reader Malbranche's Reaſons ar large: 
To begin, Montagne s greateſt Admirers, ſays Mal- 
branche look upon him as a judicious Author, and 
one that ſtands perfectly clear of the Diſadvantage of 
Pedantry ; That he underſtood Human Nature per- 
fectly well, and had look d through all the Weakneſſes 
of the Will and Underſtanding : Now, if it can be 
made out, that Montagne; as muell a Gentlemfn * 
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he pretends to be, is notwithſtanding a great Pedant, 
and that his Diſcoveries in Human Nature were very 
indifferent; If this Charge can be made out, twill ap- 
pear, that thoſe who have the greateſt eſteem for Mon- 
tagne, were never convinc d of his Worth by dint of 
Reaſon, but only gain d by the briskneſs of his Ima- 
gination, and his agreable manner of Expreſſion. Now, 
tho the Word Pedant, may be taken in ſeveral Sen- 


es, yet, according ro cuftome, and indeed, accord- 


ing to Reaſon roo, thoſe are call d Pedants, who, to 


make a Parade of their Learning, Quote Authors im- 
pertinently, and without neceſſity; who talk frequent- 


ly only for talking ſake, and to make themſelves ad. 
mir'd by People of little Sence and Capacity; who 
make uſe of a great many Apothegms, or Scraps 
of Hiſtory, without Judgment, in order to proye a 
Point, which is not capable of being made good, 
from any other Topick, but Argument. A Pedant is 
oppos'd to a Man of Logick and Sence, and that which 
makes People of underſtanding have ſuch an aver- 
ſion for one of this Character, is, becauſe your Pe- 
dants have not a good Reafoning Head. Indeed Pe- 


dants have no Talent at Reaſoning ; either becauſe 


their Underſtanding is not big enough for this Faculty, 
or elſe becauſe their Brains are ſtuft with a Counter- 
feit ſort of Knowlege ; neither have they a mind to 
go to the expence of ſolid Proof, becauſe they perceive 
there's a certain fort of People in the World, that va- 
lue and regard em more, for citing an uncommon 
Author, or ſome old Sententious Saying, than they 


would for Arguing cloſely, and drawing Conſequen- 


ces from Principles. And thus having the vain Satis- 
faction of being atlmir'd ; they apply their Thoughts 
to that part of Learning, which makes em gazed at, 
and Reſpected by the Generality; Pedants therefore 
are, in the notion of them, Men of vanity and aſſu- 
rance, furniſh'd with great Memories and little Judg- 
ment; Plentiful in their Citations, but very unto ward 


in their Reaſons. Their Imagination may be ſome- 


times ſprightly and fertile enough, but then it flur- 
ters and skips from one Subject to another, and ſel- 
dom keeps within the limits of the Argument. 
From this Deſcription of Pedantry, twill be no dif- 
ficult matter to apply the Character to Montagne: 
For rhe purpoſe, To apply one part of the Deſerip- 
tion; Montagne's Book diſcovers the Vanity, and O- 
itentarion of the Author ſo very frequently, that 'rwould 
be very unneceſſary to Cite any particular Places: 
For, muſt not a Man be ſtrangely Smitten with him- 
ſelf, to phanſy that People will think it worth their 
while, to Read over a great Book, only to make them- 
ſelves acquainted with the Authors Humour? Certain- 
iy, he that has ſuch ſingular Thoughts, muſt needs 
diſtinguiſh his Pretentions, very much from the ge- 


nerality of Mankind, and look upon himſelf as a. very 


extraordinary Perſon. 

Now the deſign of Mentagne's Book, was to make 
his Pen his Pencil; twas to Draw the Picture of his 
Mind, and to Deſcribe his Temper and Inclinations: 


This, he is ſo franck as to own in his Advertiſement 
to the Reader; 'Tis my own Pourtraict, ſay he, that i. 


here Drawn, and the Subject of my Book, u my own 
ſweet Self, This acknowlegment is a great Truth; 
for there are few Chaprers in his Eſſays, in which 
he does not make a Digreiſion, to talk of himſelf ; 


nay, there are ſome whole Chapters, in which the 


Author is che whole Argument. His deſign therefore 
was, that Men would Imploy their Thoughts about 
the Conſideration of his Perſon and Qualities, tho 


he grants, that there's no reaſon a Man ſhould ſpend 


his time, upon ſo inſignificant a Subjeft ; however, this 
prerence ſerves only as an Evidence againſt himſelf ; 
for if he had believd the Subject ſo inſignificant, he 
would either have declind it, or kept his Book in 
Manuſcript. Now it tis a fault for a Man :o talk 
frequently about himſelf, it muſt be great Immodeſty, 
or indeed a piece of Folly, to be always running a Pa- 
negyrick upon his own Qualities, which is Mon- 
agnes practice; for this is not only to fail in the Hu- 
mility of a Chriſtian, bur likewiſe to tranſgreſs the 
Rules of Decency and common Sence. Men are made 
for mutual Correſpondence, and to engage in civil So- 
cicty ; and here we mult obſerve, that every Mem- 
bur of a Society does not deſire to be counted the 


loweſt and moſt inconfiderable part of the Body; ts 


which he belongs. And therefore, thoſe who by en. 
larging upon their own Commiendation, place them. 
(elves at the upper end of the Board, looking down 
upon the reſt of the World, and ſeizing the moſt 
onourable Poſt, make themſelves Odious to the ret 
f the World. Tis thefore a great Piece of Vanity, and 


a very indiſcreet and ridiculous one too, for Montagne 


to dilate ſo much in his own Commendation upon all 
occaſions; but tis ſtill a more unaccountable Vanity 
in this Author, to value himſelf upon his Imperfection: 
For if we examin him, we ſhall find, he ſcarce ever 
diſcovers any faults, but ſuch as the Diſſolution of the 
Age, and the falſe Notions of Honour look upon as 
advantages, or accompliſhments. He therefore makes 
no ſcruple to own himſelf a ſort of a Sceptick, to 
which, we may add ſome other failings of a Liber. 
tine Gentleman; and probably by this pretended 
Franckneſs in Confeſſing the Diſorders of his Tem. 
per, he hopes to be the better believ d when he Re- 
preſents himſelf to more advantage. Indeed he had 
reaſon to ſay, That the Commending and Diſcommend. 
ing a Man's ſelf, frequently progeeds from the ſame tin. 
ure of Arrogance, (lib. 3. Chap. 23.) Tis always 
a certain ſign, that a Man that manages at this rate 
is full of himſelf, and Montagne appears more haugh- 
ty, and overgrown with Conceit, when he Cenſures 
than when he commends himſelf ; becauſe it muſt 
be an intollerable degree of Pride, for a Man to grow 


upon his faults, inſtead of being mortifyed with them. 


A Man that conceals his Crimes, - bluſhes when he 
does amiſs, and has ſome modeſty with his Sins, is 
much better than he that Publiſhes em boldly, and 
makes 4 merit of his Misbehaviour. Now, in my 
Opinion, Montagne's Libertine manner, in repreſent- 
ing his Diſorders, and braving, as it were the Max- 
ims of Chriſtiaity, is very ſcandalous and deplora- 
ble: Thus we ſee, he has the vanity of a Pedant 
in a great meaſure: Let us therefore examine how 
the reſt of his qualities will anſwer the Deſcrip- 
tion. | | 

If we take Montagne's Word for't; he was a Man 
that could hold nothing in his Head, and that his Me- 
mory fail d him at every turn; but as for Judgment 
and Sence, he was not ill furniſhd, (lib. 2. Chap. 
10. lib. 1. Chap. 24: ) However, if we examine 
the Account he has given of himſelf in other parts 
of his Book, we muſt be of another mind; I cannot, 
lays he, Receive any Inſtructions without a Table Bool; 
and when I am to make a Diſcourſe of any tollerable 
length, I am forced upon the mean drudgery of getting 


it every Word by Heart; otherwiſe, I ſhould be in no 


condition to deliver my ſelf with any Grace, or Aſſu- 
rance, being affraid my Memory ſhould play me a flippe- 
7y Trick, Now a Man that can get a long Speech 
by Heart, to prevent blundering, can he be any ways 
ſaid ro be more defective in Memory than Judgment? 
And, after this Confeſſion, can one believe Montagne 
when he tells us, that he is forc'd to call his Servants 
by the Name of their Office or their Country, for 
tis extremely difficult for me, ſays he, to remember 
Peoples Names, and, if I ſhould live any long time, 
I am of opinion, I ſhould forget my own. ( lib. 2. 
Chap. 17.) Now is it likely that a plain Gentle- 
man, that has Memory enough to keep a whole Speech 
in his Head, ſhould have ſuch abundance of Servants 
in his Family, that he ſhould nor be able to remember 
their Names? A Man, as he relates himſelf, that's 
Born and Bred in the Country; that keeps a Farm in 
his Hands, and one that tells us, that the neglecting 
things before our Face, Overlooking what we are always 
converſant about, and in which, the conveniences of Life 
are very nearly concern'd ; is a practice which he does 
by no means underſtand: Can ſuch a Man as this, 


I fay, forget his Servants Names? Can he be unac- 


quainred, as he tells us, with the greateſt part of the 
French Money, and not know the difference of one ſort 
of Corn from another, either in the Field, or in the Gra- 
nary, unleſs it be extremely diſtinguiſh'd in the kind ? 
Can he know nothing of the plaineſt parts of Agricul- 
ture, to which Children are no Strangers? Can he be 
at a loſs about the uſe of Leaven in Bread, and not 
know the meaning of letting the Grapes ſtand in the 


r Could he be ignoram of all this ? And, at the 


lame 
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fame time, have his Head full of che 61d Philoſophers, 
and theit Principles. To have room in his Memory for | 
Plaro's Hdeas 5 for Epicurus's Atomes ; for the Plenum 

and Vacuum of Leucippus and Democritus; for Thales 


Principle of yh, for Anaximander : Infinite' Na- | 


ture ; for the Air of Diogenes Syſtem ; for the Num- 
bers and Proportions of Pythagoras ; for Parmenides' 
Infinite; for Muſeus's ſingle Cauſe ; for the Fire and 
Mater ef Appollodorus ; for Anaxagorass Scheme of 
Similar and Homogeneous Parts ; for the Diſcord and 
good Correſpondence of Empedocles; for Heraclitus's 
Fire, &c. Can a Man, that in the compaſs of three or 
four Pages, cites the Names of above fifty Authors, 
with their reſpective: Opinions? That has ſtuft his 
Book from one end to the other, with Hiſtorical Paſ- 
ſages, and Sentences thrown in Methodically together, 
vho tells us, That Hiſtory Jand Poetry, are the Game he 
Queſts for, in Reading of Books. (lib. 2. Chap. 12. 
lib. 12. Chap. 17. lib. 1. Chap. 25.) He thar, ar 
every turn, contradicts himſelf in the ſame Chapter, 
and that even, when he Diſcourſes of rhings, Which, 
tis ſuppoſed he underſtands beſt, chat is, when he 
talks of the Temper and Qualities of his own Mind; 
ought ſuch 4 Perſon as this, I ſay, value himſelf, for 
having a Judgment Better than his Memory? 
However, ſince Montagne gives his Word for t, 
ler us allow him an excellent Talent in Forgetful- 
neſs ; for indeed, he ſeems to be very deſirous we 
ſnould have chis Opinion of him; neither is this 
Fancy of his altogether contrary to matter of Fact. 
But then, let us, by no means, believe him, when 
he Commends himſelf, for a Man of great Sence 
and Penetration; ſuch implicite creduliry, would 
lead us into yy miſtakes, and give roo much Re- 
ration to falſe and dangerous Opinions, Which he 
— very plenrifully, and delivers em with a bold 
Magiſterial Air, which is apt ro dazle and ſurprize a 
weak and partial underſtanding. {+ MES 
Another conſiderable Quality, which ſome Peaple 
are ſo liberal, as to allow Montagne is, That he was 
perfectly acquainted with Human Nature; that he 
had gone to the bottom on'r ; diſſected all its Quali- 
ties; lookt upon the Blind, and the Seing ſide; and, 
in a Word, that he had diſcover d every thing upon 
this Coaſt. Let us enquire a little, whether he de- 
ſerves all this Commendation, and whence it comes 
to paſs, that ſome People are ſo prodigal in his Fa- 
Thoſe, who have read Montagne may eaſily per- 
ceive, that this Author affected the Character of a 
Sceptick, and valu'd himſelf upon his doubting of 
every thing. The Belief of certainty, lays he, is a 
certain ſign of Folly, and that a Man is ſure of noth- 
ing; neither is there any;ſort of People more Senceleſs and 
Unphiloſophical, than the poſitive comprehending Mu 
the Platonifts. (lib. 1. Chap. 12. ) On the other 
fide, he mightily commends the Fyrrbonians in the 
ſame Chapter, inſomuch, that we may undoubtedly 
conclude, that he was of that Sect. Indeed, in his 
time, twas the faſhion for thoſe char would be count 
ed Men of reach and fine Gentlemen, to call every 
thing into Queſtion, and the value he Profeſſes to 
have for a ſceptical unreſigning Underſtanding, plung d 
him ſtill deeper in the Singularities of Pyrrbo, If 
therefore we ſuppoſe him a new Academic, as 
we muſt do; twill be very eaſy to prove him 


one pf the moſt ignorant Mortals Living; not on- i 


ly, with reference to Human Nature, but indeed. 
in every thing elſe: For, ſince there is an eſſential 
difference between Knowing and Doubting; if thoſe 
of the Academick Sef ſpeak as they think, when they 
tell us chey know nothing, we may Convict em 
from their own Evidence, that they are the moſt Ig- 
norant part of all Mankind: Neither are they only, 
the moſt Ignorant part of the Word; but are like- 
wiſe ſo hardy as to maintain the moſt unreaſona- 
ble Opinions: for they not only deny things of the 
cleareſt Evidence, and moſt Univerſally ' receiv d, 
to make themſelves paſs. for People of greater reach, 
and more caution; but by the ſame freak of fancy, 
they rake a pleaſure in being Dogmatical and Poſitive 
upon the moſt unprobable and uncertain Arguments. 
Montagne is plainly Infected with this Diſtemper, 
inlomuch chat we we may ſafely affirm, that he was 


nor only/Tgnoranr of Hi 
reaſot, h&'ought to have done; © 2 

For, what can be ſaid of a Man that confounds 
the Notion of Matter and Spirit; who Reports rhe 
Opinions of the moſt Extra vagant Philoſophers, con- 


| ” 
* 


cerning the Soul without any mark of diſlixke; nay 


ſo far, from that, char by his manner of relating the 
Caſe ; tis apparent; be approves the moſt abſurd fide 
of the Queſtion; what can we think of a Man that 


cannot diſcover che Immortality of the Soul; rhat 


believes this Point, is not to be made good by the 


Light of Nature, and chat looks upon the Proofs al- 
leged for rhe Affirmative, as no better than Dreams, 


and wiſhes for perpetuity, Somnia non Docentis, ſed 
Optantis. (lib. 2. Chap. 12.) who makes ir a piece 
of Vaniry in Men, -to pretend a Superiority over other 
Creatures, and will netds diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
Beaſts; for Brutes, as Montagne is pleaſed to dignify 
em, are our Cammerades, and of the ſame Fraternity. 


Brutes, who, as the ſame Author fancies, have the 


Faculty of Speech; underſtand one another, and break 
a Jeſt upon Mankind, with the fame freedom and 
advantage chat we diſcouſe and laugh at them. An 


Author that makes a greater difference between one 


Man and another, than between a Man and a Beaſt; 
who is ſo generous even to Inſects, as to give Thought, 
Del iberatron and Logic to a Spider; and who, after 


having aſſerted the conformation of the Organs of 


Human Bodies, is not at all better contriv d, than that 
of Brutes, does not ſtick to ſubſcribe this Opinion; 


That tis not, upon the privilege of Reaſon, or Diſcourſe, 


or any pretences of the Mind, that we have the advan- 
tage of Brutes ; no, tis the Beauty of our Shape, and 
complexion, and the curious Proportion of our Limbs ; 
theſe are the diſtinguiſhing advantages, in conſidera- 
ton of which, we ought to give the Claim of our Pru- 
dence and Underſtanding, and the reſt of our preroga- 


tives from that Quarter, In ſhort, can a Man, that makes | 


uſe of the fhoit phantaſtical Opinions, ro form this 
concluſion, That it is not juſt Diſtourſe and ſolid Rea- 


ſon, which makes us give our ſelves the preference to o- 
ther Animals; no this partiality proceeds from nothing 


but Confidence, Vanity and Conceit, can ſuch a Man, 
J fay, be exactly acquainted with Human Nature, 
„ on make any thinking Perſon believe that he 

But, to do Juſtice to all the World, and to give a 
rhorough Character of Montagnes Talent; tho it 


muſt be ſaid, his Memory was but indifferent, and his 
Judgment ſtill worſe, yet, rhe being Mafter of theſe 


two Qualities, are not neceſſary to the forming of 
that which is commonly called a Beautiful Genius: 
Tis the ſprightlineſs and compaſs of the Imagination, 
which makes an Autlior paſs for a Man of Wit. The 


3 ate taken more with the Shining than the Solid 
art, a 


are better pleas d with having their Eancy 
troak d, than. their Underſtandings Inform d. AL 


thus, if we take a fine: Imagination, for a beauti- 
ful Genius, we muſt allow Montagne this advan- 
rage, in a conſiderable degree. His Notions are falſe, 


tis true; but then they are p ; his Complexion 
is ſtark nought, bur the Faint is handſomly lay d on; 
his Expreſſions are bold and extravagant, as to Mo- 
raliry, bur chey are agreably turn d; his Reaſoning 
is very defective in Logick, but well dreſs d, a 


An 


yer his Book looks like ginal; In ſhort, he 
has all the Qualifications, which are requiſite to pleaſe 
a Libertine, and Impoſe upon à weak Underſtand- 
ing; And thus I think I have made it appear, char 
the Reputation of rhis Author, is not owing to rhe 
force of his Reaſon; but to the boldneſs of His Man- 
ner, and the vigour of his Imaginaxionm. Mal bramcbe 


de la Recherche de 12 veritè, Tome premier, livre Id. 


Chap. 3. 


- MONTGOMERY. had a Charter from King Feng 


the IIId, for the Privilege of à Free Burrough wich 


other Liberties. It returns one Burgeſs to Parliament, 
and is an hundred and twenty Miles diſtant from Lon- 


don. : * Cambd, Britan, See Fol. 2. 


| MONT- 


ot only Igo. | m 8 , bur thar he ſome- 
times ad he d very $ Efrors upon this Subject 3 
provided ie has deliver d his Opinion truly, as in 


The Sea-Unicorn ; a Fiſh a 
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MONTMEDY, a (1 1, but well fortify'd. Town | 
and County of Barr, has been in 1 ot che 
French ever ſince the Lear 1637. It ſtands upon a 


Hill, about twenty one Miles South of Boiillon, wen- 
ty two South-caſt of Sedan, and thirty two Weſt of 


Leiceſterſhire. It ſtands upon the River Soar, and has 


to hy N ic 15 75 the Elder: "Tis held on St. Pe. 
ters Day. The Town is eighty three Miles diſtant 
from London. * Cambden 415 | | 


in the Low-Countries, in the Dutchy of Luzemburgh, | the Privilege of a Fair, granted by King Edward I. 
| n in the Hands 4 55 | 1 


Luxenburg. Longitude 24. 46. Latitude 49. 7 ES! 194 MONUMENT, ſometimes is the ſame with the 


FFF Sereek Cenotaphium, which was built only in Memo- 
MONTREAL, a Town of Canada in North Ame- ry of the Defunct, the Body being not lodg d within 


rica, ſituated in the Latitude of 4.5 Degrees and ſome it. This the Latins call Inanis Tumulus or Hanvrari. 
Minutes. It ſtands in an Iſland of the ſame Name, t Tumulus. Such a Monument as this was erected 


which Iſland is about five Leagues broad, and fourteen 


" 


for Hector in Epirus by his Princeſs Andromache, as 


irectors of the Seminary Virgil has it in his third nid, upon which plage, 


2 in Length. | | 
of St. Sulpicius at Paris are the Proprietors of the 
Iſland, and have the Nomination of a Bailiff and ſe- 


De 1a Cerda obſerves, That the Ancients us d to erect 
an Imaginary Tomb for thoſe they valu d, in ſeveral 


veral other Magiſtrates. The River of St. Lawrence Places: This Reſpect was paid to Druſus, as Guetoni- 
which runs juſt by the Houſes on one fide of this us obſerves, (in Claud. cap. 1.) Thus Euripides, tho 


Town, is not Navigable farther, by reaſon of the 
Violence of che Current, for about half a quarter of a 
League higher it is full of rapid Falls, Eddies, Gc, 
The Pedlars call d Coureurs de Bois export from hence 
every Year ſeveral Canows full of Merchandiſe, which 
they diſpoſe of among the Savage Nations in the Con- 


4 


he was buried in Macedonia, bad a, Monumental Re- 
| 10 paid him in Attica. Farther, the Antients, when 

they knew their Friends were dead, but did not know 
what was become of their Corps, us d to make em a 
Funeral Pile, and erect a Tomb to their Memory. 
Thus Pauſani as, in his Corinthiacis relates, That all 


rinent by way of Exchange for Beaver Skins. The | the great Officers that fell at Troy, had this Honour 


Directors of che Seminary of St. Sulpicius ſend Mil- 
ſionaries hither, who live under the Direction of a 
Superior. La Hontan. New Voyages to North Ame- 
rica, Vol. 1. Jo 2 Ki 


MONTROVYAL, a Fortreſs belonging to the 
French, on the Frontiers of the Electorate of Triers: 
Ir ſtands twenty Miles from Trzers to the North-eaſt, 
and thirty from Coblenr; to the South-weſt.  'Tis built 
in a Peninſula, made by the Wine, which, with the 
City and Out- works, render it almoſt impregnable. 


' MONTSERRAT, one of the Caribbce J/ond:, of 


a {mall Extent, being not above ten Miles long, and 
nine in breadth : Diſtant about eight Leagues from 


_ Guadalupa, to the North, and lying an the ſeventeenth 


Degree of Northern Latitude. The Spaniards, who 


firſt diſcover d this Place, gave it its Name from the 


Figure of a Mountain in it, which they fancy d re- 
ſembled that of Montſerrat, near Barcelona in Spain. 
The whole Iſland is Mountainous ; but then theſe 


Hills are naturally planted with abundance of Cedar, 


and many other ſerviceable Trees. The Savannahs 
and Plains are likewiſe very rich and pleaſant. The 
Iſland is moſtly inhabited by the Iriſh,” intermix d 
with ſome Engliſh. They have a very fair Church, 
ornamented with curious Seats, made of the richeſt 
and moſt ſweet ſcented Wood. About this Iſland, there 


are ſeveral ſtrange Creatures found in the Sea, (viz.) 
firſt, the flying Fiſn, which have Wings like Batts, 


and ſometimes, when cloſe purſu d by bigger Fiſh, 
fly, twenty, Foot above Water, an hundred Paces in 


length, and then. fall back into their Element. 24h, | 
The Sea-Devil; ſo call d, becauſe of its formidable 
Aſpect, and black Horns rwiſted like thoſe of a Ram. | Cap. 14. Scholiaſt. Apollon, in Lib. 
This monſtrous Creature has a Bunch on the Head, es 


like a Hedg-hog, Tuſhes like a Boar, with a forked 


paid them in Greece: He likewiſe takes notice, that 
the Pythagoreans us d to treat thoſe t hat deſerted from 
them in this manner, as the Athenians did ſuch as 
were caſt away: The Pythagoreans obſerv'd this Cu- 
ſtom, becauſe they look d upon ſuch as fell off from 
their Diſcipline, as ng better than dead. Afterwards, 
ja Monument came to ſigniſie a Grave with a Pillar, 
Stone and Inſcription in Memory of the Dead. The 
Greeks, when they bury d their Bodies, us d to have 
Vaults for their Graves and Monuments; but the 
Romans, ho burnt their Dead, had their Monuments 
above Ground. The Egyptians, Embalming their 
Dead, and ſo making them inoffenſive, kept em in 
Wooden Coffins, in ſome Appartments af their 
Hoylſes ,- built for that N ALenopbon in 
| Expedit, Ori. Lib. 6. Pauſan. in Atticis, Hoff- 
nan, &c. : . 5 Fr | 


MOPSUS, Son of Ampycus and Chloris, was bred 
by Apollo in the Myſtery of Augury, and very much 
taken notice of for his Skill in the Argonauticl Expe- 
dition. He was born in Theſſaly, but Africk was the 
Place where he was moſt regarded. It ſeems he went 
aſhoar in this Country, at his return from Colchos, and 
died there of the Bite of a Serpent. He is ſaid ro be 
bury d near Tauchira, one of the Towns of Pentapolz, 
having a Temple built in honour of his Memory, in 
the Province of Cyrene, which became famous for the 
Oricular Reſponſes, Ammianus Marcellinus takes no- 
rice, that his Heroic Manes, as he calls em, or Mop- 
uss Ghoſt, cur d a great many Diſeaſes in Africk, but 
this Hiſtorian is ſome what miſtaken in his Man: This 
extraordinary Aſſiſtance being reported of another 
Mopſus, Son to Manto, Tireſius's 2 CO * Hygin. 


Gag - I. Lycophron. 
Bale Diction. Hiſtor. 


Tail, and the Fleſh is of a l quality. 905 MORE (Sir Francis) Son of Edward S 


with Scales as big as a Crown Piece; ſix large Finns, 
like the End of a Galley-Oar ; a Head like a Horſe, 


ut eighteen Foot long, | man, by Elizabeth his Wife, Daughter and Heir of one 


Hall of Tilebirſt in Berk-ſhire, was born at Eaſt Hil- 
deſly in that County, in the XVIth Century. He was 


and a Horn bolting out of the Forehead, nine Foot] admitted in St. John's College in Oxford, from whence 


long, ſharp, and ſolid enough ro enter the hardeſt Bo- 


he was tranſplanted to the Middle Temple, where he 


dies. The Fleſh of this Animal is pallatable and made a very conſiderable Proficiency, was a Perſon of 


wholſome. 4thly, The Sword: fim; which has, at 
the end of the upper Jaw, a Weapon like a Sword 
with Teeth: on each ſide of i 
rhe Jaw, ſix Inches broad ;; Ir has alſo vents near the 
Eyes, to {pour out Water. This Fiſh is a great Ene- 
my to the Whale, and often wounds her mortally in 
rhe Encounter. Lo theſe we may add, the Manatee, 
> Sea-Cow, a Fiſli abour-eighreen Foot long, with a 
Head reſembling a Cow. Tis counted delicate 
Meat. It has no Fins, but two ſhort Feet, with which 
it creeps upon che Rocks and Shallows for a Lively- 
hood. * Ihe preſent ſtate of his Majeſty's Iſles and 
Territories, &c. A Syſtem of Geography, ccc. 


MONTSORHIL or Moreſorel, a Market Town 


in Weſt Gaſcote Hundred, in the North-welt parts of 


fide of it, five Foot long, and near 


Eminence in his Profeſſion, both for his Knowledge and 
Integrity. He died in 1621. His Works are, Caſes 
Collected and Reported, London 1663, Fol. They were 
afterwards Abridg d in Oct. by Mr. Hughes. His Rea- 
ding upon 4 Fac. I. in the Middle Temple, concerning 
Charitable Uſes, Abridg'd by himſelf and Publiſh'd, 
Fol. 1676, by Mr. Duke of the Inner Temple. Sir Fran- 
cx More was a Member of that Parliament which paſs'd 
the Statutes for Charitable Uſes, and tis ſaid, the Bill, 
as it paſs d, was penn d by him. In Sir Francis's R- 
ports, the Reader may ſee the famous Caſe of the Po? 
Nati, argu d before the Lords and Commons in the 
Painted Chamber, and the Reſolution of all the Reve- 
rend Judges upon the ſame. * More's Reports, Fol. 
789, &c. Athen. Oxon, | | 


MOR- 


- Wolit eig A u Miles from th 


el: mo, and 
18 from i to the Nena Elen n. 
nuntties Gegen pon r. 
MORE; C A e one 61 the z catelt Prea- 
chers among the Frenoh Proteſtants. He was the Son 


of a Kamen, who was Principal of the College at 


xt that Town in 1618; and being a Per- 
fan 7 2 ae Genus, ne made a very early p ro- 


Being not much more Wan 20 
Cen ale old, he was ſent to Geneva to ſtudy Divinity 


and finding the 52 Profeſſ6r's Chair empty at his | 


coming thithey, f. in for the Preferment, and 


acquitted himſelf” 10 1 in ſeveral Ererciſes, 


that he carry d the Election againſt ne Competition 


of ſyerat Divine, Lawyers, and Phyſicians, who the 


wert al twice his A e! Having manag d this 
Employment three Ve 6 ſuccecdled Mr. Spanhein 
(who Was calbd away ko Leiden) in ie Nun ont 
2 Divifiity-Profeſſor and Miniſter of Gene a. Sal- 
aſus 41 4 value for this'Mr: More, und procur'd 
hit 1 05 Divinity-Profeſſor Place at dbu to- 
gether with the Pari Cure. He afterwards tra- 
vell d into Faly, and wlad 3 "fine Poem upon the 
defeat of tlie Tur kit Fleet by the Veuttim; for 
which that. Republik preſented him with a Chain 
| ntedd Peter du Moulin the youtiger's 
dicated it in the Printers Name to King 
rler I. The Book is entitüftd, Regit, Sanguinis 
1 — 4 la "aduer fut Parricidar Avylicants.” In 
this TraQ, che Rebels, „ e lton, were 
pretty freely ſet out in their Colours; which made 
Milton write à terrible Inwective a an More; to 
which" Awe retartf an Anfwer. He died at Paris, 
in 1670. His Works ate, Tales de Gratia & Li. 
bero Anbitrib. De Seviptra Sacra, ſive de Canſa Dei. 
YAnnotationes ad Loca quadamt Novi Fæderit. © Alexandri 
Mori Filet Publica, being an Anſwer to Ailton. Ha- 
rangues, and ſome Proms” in Laine; Sermon; &. 
Tauaguil le Fevrt, lib. 2. pag. 157. ' Nouvelles de la 


Repibliaue des Lettres mit de Har, 16 * . lt 
Den Hh . & c. Phe A 95 der by 
MORGUE „ Btathin l) Tord or St Germain; 


Preacher i in ordinary to Lewis XIII. and principal ci 
Almoner to Mary de Medicis his Mother, made Him- 
ſelf much talk d on, by the Libels he publiſh da- 
gainſt Cardinal Niohlien. He was born at Vella in 
: Langiedock, of no inconſiderable Family. He turnd 
2 at firſt, and had ſeveral Ptipils at Avignon, in 


Rog Nane Colle ge there: But afterwards he e gave | 8 ns 


the Jeſtnts the flip. and quiitted their Order. He was 
nominated to the Biſho rick of Toulon by Lewis XIII. 
but gouid not get his Bullt from Nome; 
cauſe be had led too freely about” the: Liberties of | 
the Gallizan Church; but others'are"of opinion, the | 

Grant was ſtop d by the Intereſt of Cardinal Richlies 

Upon the Conſinement of 


Campeigne, and being defirons to publiſh an Apology | 
lor Pa ſent for St. Germain, and order d him ta 


write an Anſwer to 2 Pamphlet, entitubd, La De- We , 


fence du, Rig & de. ſes Miniſtres; which: Book; 
bad taken a 


ſwer, to the _” ſatisfa 
wrote ſeveral againſt the Creatures of Cardi- 
.nal . , be vo on t was, hie had printed ſe- 


veral Books before in the commendation of the Car- 
dinal, Which gave his Enemies an opportunity to 


fight lim with kis own Weapons. He attended ti 


Queen Mother when ſhe” left the King 2 not 55 p 


uuning into Fance, till after the death of tnt Cardi- 


nal. St. Germain liw d till 1670, being 88 Tea of 


Age. Basar gives him a dad G e cha; 
him with Deſerting backwards and forwards; 
at laſt he made his application to the Spaniards, — 
was: intimate; with the diſaffected Heneh at that 
Oodurt. . The: Book: written by him, at the Queen-- 
. Mother's s inſtance, is entituled, Frais & Bons adtus de 
- Francois Hlele ſur les Calonmies:& Blaſphennes le ji 
des a net, on 2558 Libelle 3 Defence du 
Kn e d es Mini This Anſwer of Morgues is | 


. 4 f e 2 2 Town in the my | 17 55 41 in 3 of the: 3 1 


me ſay; be- 


de Medicts, he re- 
tir d from Court; but the Queen Mother coming from 


it ſeems, 1 
deal of frerdom witty Mis Prin- Ih 
| a5 8 Honour. In the Vear 1631, he printed an An- 
ion; and an 


s of we FOOT 1 1 


. Bal 
lib. 8. Tettre 1. Cob Litre D. . 
Bo 5 e . 580. ds { Tome, 
CR 1000 Was berg at Aberd im 
E. in 1620, -and educated in the 2 if 4 
there, 95 was foxcd to quit the Town aſter the Bat- 


neral-for the Covenanters had the bet- 
ter of the Day. In! this Fight, - Moien was dange- N 
'roully woun ed in the: Head; and now finding his 
| own Country too hot for hiin, be travell di into 8 | 
and ſetling at Par, he dy d Smpling and Ana- 
s tomy with get application! He cortimienced Do- 
ctor in Phyſick at Angers in 164%, . 
reputation of an eminent Botaſ 5 
the ſervice of the Duke of © ad who gave font e 
e management 3 the Royal Garden at Bloc in 


tel of Brigg of Dee, neat dee * 
Ord in Lang belonging to the Reform'd: Eh N hah. ee, neat Aberdeen; in which Mid- 


death of that Prince. Upon the Reftoration of Ring 
Charles' II in 1660, Doctor Mor iſon ed ent —4 


feſſor, and Overſeer of all his Gardens, with a Sa- 
to- lary'of 200 l. per Ann. and a handſom Appartmer 
He" was likewiſe choſen Fellow of the- Cellege 

Fhyſicians in London, and was vety mach eſteem 
for his extraordinary skill! in Plants. After this, 


ing his firſt Lecture in the Phyſick book in the 
beginnit ng of September 1679, in which Month he re= 
mov d to the Phyſick Harden, where he read three 
times a Weele upon Plants td a conſiderable Audience. 
He intended 16 continue his Lectures every. Spring 
5 Autumn; but was ſome what diverted by bis di- 
* 0 1 ing the Univerſal Knowledge of Sim- 
(Hort, he' was"reckon'd'the: molt Eminent 
* his Profen in Euupe. Being at London, he hap- 
pen d to have the misfortune of receiving a brujſe on 
Breaſt b 1 Pole” of a Coach, of which he died 


in the 62d ear of his Ag e. He was buried in 


Praludiorum Bot auiemum pars prior, ſtu. Hirtus Regiut 
Biere, Auctus, Gr. Printed at London, 1669, 5. 


2. 1 Bur anicorum 5 bars 2 in qua _— 


gn d to he ub d more 

upon this Sabel. had he Pre prevented by death. 
owevergthere has been ſince a Folioprinted in Ox- 

ford; by way of Ct inuation of Dr. — $ laſt 
Volume. tis Written Mr. 8 5 Keeper = the 


maker 5 the To 4 40 Order * Docur 3 Brown's 
195 5 MORPE Tk Shathe, Ae o of the 
(her r the County, held on 1 ays 
e | ſerves; That the Burghers, : 

ey to diſoblige King a at 3 
| Lond 214 Mile. Cen — See Vol II.“ 


and Corporations are call d, wich are imm nos beat 
t their Conſtitution; their Farms and Man 

as it were dead tothe Commonwealth; for t 

ther deſcend! to the People, nor revert to the eo 

neither are they able to the feudal Services of Wade, 
"Marriages, and Relief. Sir Henry Helen fancies 
they hade their Name from the Mes Aurum or 
1 Ka. Among the different kinds of Eſta — 
a, 3 onging to the Church were 


. e; For; Tort ee Was a ſurdey made 
ö . e * | 
. | 5 "Pp I ON 4, . 


5 * 

5 * "= . 
% 
* 


was taken ß 


1650; in which Employment” be contimmed till the. 


land with His Majeſty, "was made his Botanick Pro- 


was eleGed Botanick Profeſſor at Oxford: perfortn- 5 


See er, being November" the gthy 168 4 
Church of St. uren in the Fields, His Works are; 


{ORTMAINE: -'So:the Eſtates of thoſe Societies 


| Wr e 7 


y the Compyerars, of all the I 3 
hole my to amotnt to "fy Engl * two | Mw 
of hundred and lifteen-Kni nights Fees ; ok af wed. the 
Church was. 8 allet Aer Twenty ei eigbt | 
b fifteen; to whic there was ſome A Mie ae 
Ken NEO nqueror's. time to Edward I. This Prince} 
Therefore, ain, on the Eſtates ir che Church 
— mighty 5 too bulky, had the "oF of Mortmaine 
; e in the 7th' Year of his gon of | 
Wink it is not lawful to BY Vany 4s to the | 
| urch, without the Kit 8 9227 hich AR was 
In the 15th « of Richard I. by 2 Su 
2 made fo wack! all Lay Fratern ties or Cor Jon 


by TON Bout ar. Archavl. &c. 


an Cardinal And Archbiſhop of 
1 terbuty, WAS Born at Beer 1 in Dor 


A bs Wire... He: was | 
confiderable4 in the Profetfion of the Civit and'Canon | 
| Law, went our octor in 


that Faculty at O; 
And as 10 eminent for his Pleadings at Dotors Oe. 
ont, that he was thought well qualißed for a Privy 
( ounceNor.. 7. Thema: Bourchizy,” Archbiſhop of Alter. 
h, recommended Morton to King Hey VI. and 
got him preferred to the Con 
be beharhimſelt to 1 much 
Honefty and Ability, that King 
| Gl. in the f. = A. * bis org 
rinee dyi T5 


— 


10 


TIEN IV. Kept 
to the Throne. 


under the protection ofhis Bro- 
efter, IN Duke prov'd © ungra- 
4 9 as 5 cut 1 b 5 . and ufur; the | 
Orton. Afterwards, fin it impracticable to 
corrupt the 1 91 of Ne "who was now Bf. 
Mop f E him Impriſon d, wich ſeyt 
other BEN Td This Prelate made his of 
projected the TUES the Fart oF Rich 
_ afterwards Henry VI jt nn Daughter ar 
Heir to King Edvard TV N 


iy and Z Lancaſter. © 
moting the focal 
. hich latter being 


y . 


main! in che Parte at 


iſhop Aabrron, 


bim to the Archbiſhoprick of Cores 
ord- Chancellor of England, and procir* EN af 
Cardinals Cap from Pope Alen ande. VI. i 
He died in Offtober + pe and ies the Chara 
2 earned Prefate and "grew 
* Sir ne —— Ric 


WEN a . 

* 2 : a; < £ 5 1 

8 ; 4: SAS r — 32 
1 . < 8 7 PL 2 
? * 4 a. 1 : N 
3 * 8 8 
\ * »©Y 4 3-4 — N 2 *, © 
« dre 4? k 
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1 made Him 


in the North-eaſt | 

from Londun. 5 
- | MORTUARY. i s; Gig — > 
1 — 16 Ecileſoe pro Anima D 


”» 
FE. 


wow ah 
the Gloſs upon-the/Decretat Epi 

I. about the Vear . 5 

Hu Ge, from a Conſtitutien of Archbiſne op 
agb ö, repreſents it thus: Mabrtuarium, ſays he 

ift left by a Man at his death, pri Reco a 

A Subwraftionis L Decimarum Per-ſonalis 

nam... And here, tb Beaſt bio 7 

E eee ot 

they caltd 

1 of the 


= 
Debts. The manner t 


1 by leading, driving; of e 8 + 
De, —7 before the — of > 2 


From whence it 
of 3 75 5 of On before the pa A 


lity, -was'defi iend 


| Pope Ebneria II 


where- th 


the Interment 
for a e 55 


As for the Antiqtut "PF this 
0 run up a older able ay nl 
Ha © 


uct; For, in an anefent ny 
1 held i in the R 


man, _ his Counc, eign of 


| -cnemtion made-of 


pplemental Provi- 


cr! Board. Ang dere vil pes i 
advanta: ge, both A8 to 8 91 Add 9 


3, and leaving, his Sons EA. . 


al | Furiabb, in 


_ 3 gat — — Th 2 
' Boſworth, : the 0 


„ ard — | Pariſ 


| — 
; ith a 2 Wall. 


[2s 
pearss that 9 —— Bo 


x any regard tothe Military a= ſtei 


Martwarits, anSt f {ai 
tins he oe, 


ate K * 


7 
Ci a 


I Hem 18 — 8 Fed. E 
e meanin 


| | s £984 an ban Spolctrur, 
The of Hol In: Ani: 
ofting an 3 5 Hor NY 


| 94 Fe 
the wel * 554 


the Fi for the payn 
ted by the Canon's 155 

been left D * 

B's 4 * 


Tyihes Th 5 e geh, 8. 8 10 
| for the greater fecurfty f ie 
een Hen Loh ham Abo 
— Latt Wiland" Felt 
2 Be Beauch any, Earl of Warwick, AS ted ns, 

© iN ras l J deviſe t ch; 

* "Melly Beſte 
inch pw gre fl 
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Pa was after 
We 21 HF. 8 
pe 1 Vol. e 
2 7 . . 7. 56. 15 Ws Tip 
„ Dagdele's e ties of” r 


ion? They 0 Spa aber, q 
* N fa, in -4+4bieh ſig | 
wil have ei call &* Pp = 
Arabian Genetat 8 
his Hiſt: 
| that thoſe — 
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„ thor 1 12 1 
nd metho 
„ Toy —.— Robletins, 
ith 4. ir : and ſince his fime, *tis 
92 „ Tom. 67 ot. 


0 IT 


of & this 
who pub- 
Inſerted' in the Bib. 
" enen III. 
FKodoricus 
. 0 Morales, 
Gregor \ OE 655 25 2 4 
8. OD. 5. 5: 3 be. Kc. 
EMLECRS. A numerous and 2 - Sel 
in the Weſtern Parts of Can 1 not far from 
Sc. The principal River belonging to this 
— empties it ſelf intò a falt Lake of F Tbree 
Lea ues in circumference; The lower part 

as fix ig Cities upomt, encompaſs d 

ir Houles' nave no Roofs, 


art 


ment is ſaid 


OS. A fall: Nation on the North 
Continent of 8 reac; Cape Graia 
*Detween Cape Honduras a r aa They 
are very ingenious At” throwing the bp Fiigig, 
, or any manner of Dart; bein ng Bred to it 
ncy: The manner of learning em to 
t by a "Lance, Arto w, ot Dart, is — Tro 
mand at a ſmall diltance, and dart a blunt 
Stiek at one another, each of em em holding a ſmall 
Stick in his right Hand, with which de parrees or 
the away that which was darted at him. By this 
2 they'grow ſo dexterous 8 that time they are 
— guard themſelves agai Arrows; tho' they 
very tick upon em, provided two FU, not hap- 
dente come at one. Their Employment, in their 
to ſtrike Filb;: Turtle; or Manatct. 
their Relig it ſeem to conſiſt _—_ ih their 
— Dewil, whos; they ſ⸗ A appears 


e e ud caries em 25 — 


1 1 
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M U F 


Theſe Moskito's are generally very civil and kind to 
the Engliſh. They have no form of Government a- 
mong em, but own the King of England for their 
Sovercign. They learn the Engliſh Language, and 
take the Governor of Famaica for one of the greateſt 
Princes in the World. * Dampier's New Voyage round 
the World, Vol. I. ; 

MOTHE le Yayer, is mention'd in the 2d Vo- 
lume of this Work, and therefore I ſhall only add, 
That the 34 Edition of his Works in Folio, dedicated 
to the King of France in 1662, 18 larger and more 
correct than the former; and ſince that time, his 
Works were reprin:ed in fifteen Volumes in Twelves ; 
which Edition takes In more Tracts than the third 
Impreſſion in Folio; the three Volumes in Folio reach- 
ing no farther than the firſt twelve Tomes of the 
Edition in Twelves, This Author is ſaid to reſemble 
Plutarch in h's Manner, That there is a great deal of 
fine Thought and cloſe Reaſoning, with conſiderable 
Learning, ſcatter d in his Writings. His Tract De 
I Inſtruct inn de Mon. ſeigneur le Dauphin; and that of 
the Philoſophy of the Heathens, are his Maſter- pieces. 
His Critick upon the Hiſtorians, is a good Book; 
but, as Monſieur Baillet obſerves, it did coſt him muh 
pains. * Baillet Ingemens des Scavans, Tom. 2. p. 215. 
Bayle Diction Hiſtor. | | 

MOUNTAGUE, (Fames) Second Son of Sir 
Edward Mountagne of Boughton in Northamptonſhire, 
was born towards the latter end of the XVIch Cen- 
tury. He was educated in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, where making an extraordinary progreis in 
Lear ung, he had the Degrees of Maſter of Arts, and 
Doctor in Divinity, before the uſual time for ſuch 
Diſtin&tions. He was afterwards Maſter of Sidney 
College, to which he was a conſiderable Benefactor. 
His Learning made him taken notice of at K. Fames's 
Court, who preferr'd him to the Deanry of Worce- 
fer, and afierwards to the Biſhoprick of Bath and 
| Wells; in which Station, he behav d himſelf to a great 
degree of Commendation, being very remarkable for 
his Charity and Hoſpitality, and for expending great 
Sums of Money upon Churches and publick Build- 
ings. He was, at laſt, tranſlated to the Biſhoprick 

of Wincheſt:r, and died at Greenwich in the 49th Year 
of his Age, Anno 1618. As to the relt of his Cha- 
racter; he was a Perſon of an engaging Temper, 
and exemplary Piety. He had a conſiderable ſhare 
in the King's favour; which he manag'd to inoffen- 
ſively, and to ſuch ſignificant Purpoſes, that no Per- 
fon was known to envy him the Privilege. He lies 
bury'd in the Church of Bath, a great part of which 
was built at his own Charge. Hrologia An- 


lica. 
a MOUNTAGUE, (Kichard) Son of Lawrence 
Montagu, Rector of Dorney in Burkinghamſhire,being 
firſt educated in Eaton School, was from thence elect- 
ed to King's College in Cambridge, Anno 1594; where 
having taken the uſual Degrees in Arts, and after- 
wards that of Doctor in Divinity, he was made Pre- 
bendary of Wells, Rector of Sanford Rivers in Eſſex, 
Chaplain to King Fames I. Archdeacon and Dean 
of Her-{;r 1, which he exchang'd for a Predendſhip 
of Windf;r in 1617, where he read the Divinity Le- 
cure, to the advantage of his Character, for eight 
ſears together. After ſome other Preferments, par- 
ticularly the Biſhoprick of Chicheſter, he was promo- 
ted to the See of Norwich, in the Year 1638, where 
he continued till his death, which happen'd 1n 1641. 
This Biſhop was an excellent Philologer, and very 
well acquainted with the Fathers and Councils, and 
all other paris of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. K. Fames 
was very much pleas d with h's Performance againſt 
Selden s Hiſtory of Tythes he having, in his Majelty's 
judgment, the better in the Controverſie, and beaten 
that learned Lawyer at his own Weapon. This ſuc- 
cels inclin'd the King to put him upon reviewing the 
Church Hiſtory, which had ſuffer d either by the Mi- 
akes or Partiality of ſome late Hiſtorians. This 
Task the Biſhop undertook, avd executed with great 
earning and Judgment, in his Acts and Monuments. 
His other Works are his Appello Ceſarem, His new 
Gave for the old Goſpel, &c. He alſo publiſh'd Pho- 
thes s Epitles, Nazianzen's Inveitive against Fulian ; 
and was, in his younger time, employ d by Sir Henry 


Saville, in correcting moſt patt of St. Chryſoftomr for 
the Preſs. He wrote likewiſe Aa io- 
rem partem Diatribarum F. C Bulengeri contra Iſ. Ca- 
Jaubonum, Originum Erccleſiaſticarum, Tom. 1. Appa- 
ratus ad Origines Ecclefiaſticas. De Vita Chriſti, Ori- 
ginum Eccle ſiaſticarum pars poſterior. Analefta Ectleſia- 
I; carum Exercitationum. Treatiſe of the Invocation of 
Saints. * Fuller's Church Hiſtory. Athen Oxon: part 1. 
under Carleton, G c. 

MOURMANSKOY Leporie. The moſt Nor- 
thern Province of Muſcovy, lying between the Nbr- 
wegian Lapland on the North-welt, the Swediſh Lap- 
land on the Weſt, and the Bellamore toy on the South, 

Tis a mountainous and woody Country, and has no 
Towns of any note; Kola, a ſmall Port-Town, at 
the mouth of a River of the ſame name, (which talls 
into the Muſcovian Ocean) is the chief, and lies in 
the 69th Degree of Latitude. A New Syſtem of 
Geography, &c. 

MOUSTRIERS, Monaferinm, or Forum Ne- 
roms; a Town in the Dutchy of Save, ſtanding up- 
on the {ſere, where the Brook Doron runs into it; 43 
Miles from Chambery to the Eaſt, towards Auoſte; 
60 from the Lake of Geneva, to the South ; and 60 
from Turin, to the North-welt, The River Jſere di- 
vides it into two parts, and the Avenues to it are ex- 
treamly difficult, by reaſon theres no way to come 
at it bit by Defilees, betwixt Torrents and Precipices. 
Some Geographers have taken this place for the an- 
cient Terenſia, formerly call'd Forum (laudii; but this 
is a miſtake; for after Terenſia was ruin d, the Arch- 
biſhoprick was transfer d to Monſtriert, or Mouſtriers ; 
to which Metropolitan See, the Biſhops of _— and 
Sion are Suffragans. A Stem of Geography, &c. 
Heylin Coſnug. | N | | 
MSC ISLA W. A Palatinate in Lithuania, ly- 
ing between the River Peripet to the South, and the 
Boriſthenes to the Eaſt. The form of it is almoſt Tri- 
angular. The Country is moſtly over-run with 
Woods, or overflow'd. The Champaign is generally 
very fruitful, Ir likewiſe abounds with Cattel of 
all ſorts, and great numbers of excellent Fowl. 
HMſciſlaw, the Capital of this Palatinate is Timber- 
built, waſh'd by the River Soſa, and fortify d with a 
Caſtle Paliſado d. It lies upon the Borders of Maſ- 
covy, and therefore is ſtrongly Gariſon d., This Di- 
ſtrict was former a Sovereignty, but tis now re- 
duc'd. * Connors Bt. 28 NC. 

MUCIA, Pompey's Lady, was the third Daugh- 
ter of Quiztus Mutins Scevola, and Siſter to Quintus 
Metellus Celer. She was ſo ſcandalous in her De- 
bauches, that her Husband was forc'd to part with 
her. Mucia lolt her Honour, when Pompey was ma- 
king his Campaigns again({ Mithridates; and thus 
the ſatisfaction of Pompeys Conqueſts was ſomewhat 
diluted. He charg d Fulius Ceſar with leading Macia 
aſtray, and us d to call him his ÆAgiſtus, in alluſion 
to Uytemneſtras Whoremaſter. But notwithſtandi 
this Complaint, he marry d Fulius Ceſar's Daughter 
ſome time afterwards, his Ambition making him 
ſtifle his Reſentments, and put up the Affront, tho! 
his Reputation was ſufficiently pelted upon that ſcore, 
Pompey had three Children by Mucia, who upon her 
Divorce, was marry'd to Marcus Scaurns, who had 
Iſſue by her. Pompey was ſomewhat diſpleas d that 
Scaurus ſhould have ſo little an opinion of his Judg- 
ment, as to marry a Lady that he had aan d. 
Auguſtus Ceſar made an intereſt with this Mucia, to 
perſuade her Son Sextus Pompeius not to engage with 
Mark Antony againſt him. Tis pretty plain, this 
Lady was conſiderably in Auguſtuss favour, becauſe 
that after the Battel at Aclium, he gave her Son, 
Marcus Scaurns, his Life, purely in conſideration of 
his Mother. * Plat. in Pompeio. Dio lib. 43, 51. Sue- 
ton. in Fulio. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. ; 

MUFFET, or Monfet, (Dr. Tomas) born in 
London in the XVIth Century. After he had ſpent 
ſome Years in the Univerſity of Oxford, he travell'd 
into Italy and elſewhere, and made an acquaintance 
with the moſt eminent Phyſicians and Chymiſts of 
that Age. Upon his return into 1 he was 
reckon d the top of his Profeſſion, and had the repu- 
tation of a general Scholar. His Works publiſh'd, 
are, De jure & præſtantia Chymicorum Medicamento- 
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rum Dialogas Apologeticus, 2 
| Nec 2 — atea , ſiue Hippocratis Fr gnoſtica 
pa pp bbs op Scriptis pethogice digeſta. He 
1 00 and fich 275 
ectorum, ſive Minimorum Animal 1 01 
e tone, Conrado Geſuero, Thomaque Pennio. in- 
aun. This Book was publiſh'd in Folio by Sir 
Theod. de Mayern, in 1634. Heath's Improvement, or 
Rules compriſmg and diſcovering the nature, method, and 
manner of preparing all ſorts 1439 usd in bi » Na- 
dhe, Gr. Br. Alte died about 1590 Alen 
e TONIANS. A wretched, Sect, 
lately ſprung up in England, ſo call d from one Ag 
gleton a — 2.455 Amongſt other ſcandalous He- 
reſies, they affirm, That God the. F ather, leaving the 
Government of Heaven to. Elias, came down and 
ſuffer d upon Earth in human Form. They deny 
| Hkewiſe the Article of the Trinity. the Creation of the 
Earth and Water, the Immortality of the Soul, the 


authority and uſe of the Hierarchy, and ſome of em 
are 2451 declare againſt the lawfulneſs of Magi- 
ſtracy. Dr. Chamberlain s Preſent State of England, 
Ed. 20. Author of The Snate in the Graſs, & G. 


" MULHEIM. A fair large Town on the Eaſtern 
. Miles below Cullen. It ſtands 
ut is ſubject to the 
| all 
it round, and make it an-Imperial City, but were 
oppos d by the Calleners and the Emperor ; the. latter 
or Spinola to ſlight their Outworks 
during the War of Germany, 

ey renew d their Project, and endeavour d to ſet up 
Fo themſelves; but the Deſign was quaſh'd, and 
they ſtill remain under the Juriſdiction of Cullen. A 


* ” 


Bank of the Rhine, five Miles belo 
within the Territories of Bergen, | 
Elector of Cullen. The Burghers attempted to 


ordering the Marquis 
in 1614. Afterwards, 


Syſtem. of Geography, & c. 


MUNATI 


conjunction with D. Brutus. 


to be Outlaw d for 


to Cæſar a little before the 


writing ſome Satyrical Orations againſt him, which 
would not be publiſh'd till after Plancuss death, that 
ſo it might be out of his power to return an anſwer ; 


to which Plancus having reply d, That none but Sprights 
would encounter the dead; his Adverſaries were laugh'd 
at, and quite put out of countenance. This Plancus 


ſettled a Colony at Lyons, and there is ſtill a Statue 
of his to be ſeen at the Guild Hall at Baxil. * Hof- 
man, QC. | | 
MUNSTER. See Vreland. 

MUNUZA. A ſtout Mooriſh General and Go- 
vernor of Cardagne for the Saracens, who had newl 
conquer'd Spain in the beginning of the VIIIth Cen- 
tury, made a ſecret Alliance with Eudo Duke of 
Aquitaine. He pretended the Moors had us d him ill. 
But this reaſon apart, which pollibly was no more 
than a colour to give his Treaſon the better comple- 
Qion ; beſides this reaſon, I ſay, he had another fan- 
cy at the bottom. We are to obſerve then, that he 
had a ſtrong Paſſion for the Princeſs of Aquitaine, 
Eudos Daughter. Now, he knew there was no gain- 
ing her,but upon the condition of making her a Sove- 


Epiſtole quing; Medicinales. reign, and Engng int 
| that they, might mor ne, 


4 | an attack upon Charles ee 


Us, (Plancut) was an Orator, and 
one of Twlly's Scholars. He ſerv'd in the Field under 
Ceſar in Gaul, and follow d his Fortune in the Civil 
War, was nominated Conſul by that General, and 
had the Government of Gallia Comata aſſign'd him in 
1 | Afterwards, when 
the ſeat of the Civil War was in the Modeneſe, he 
promis'd Tally, that he would bring a conſiderable 
Aſſiſtance to the Government; but when matters 
came to the proof, he fell off from his promiſe, and 
engag d with Antonius and Lepidus; and to make 
himſelf the more acceptable to his Party, and Octa- 
vins Ceſar, he gave up his Brother, and ſuffer d him 
igh Treaſon, following Lepi- 
dus's precedent, who had ſhewn him the way in juſt 
ſuch another unnatural Inſtance: Therefore, when 
theſe two Members of the Triumvirate made a Tri- 
umphal Entry into Rome, che Soldiers paſſed this pun- 
ning Jeſt upon em, De Germanis non de Galliis Trium- 
phant Conſules. After the Leaguer of Perugia was over, 
he went to Mark Antony, and having acted a paraſi- 
tical ſubmiſſive part at wa nee Court, he deſerted 

attel at Actium. Ceſar 
receiv'd lym very kindly, and promoted him to the 
Dignity of a Cenſor. Pliny takes notice, that when 
*twas told Munatius Plancus, that Aſinius Pollio was 
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ing into Articles, ro fight che Sa rn 
Duke Eudo from, maki 

Love , therefore wag 
Revolt. Now; the Adven« 


— 


eatrum, Olin ture, upon ſome accounts, look d very unpromiſin 


Manu da be ing a very homely Figure, and EudR 
| Daughter, on the othet ſide, a moſt exquiſite Beat 
| beſides, Munuxa was 4 Mahumetan, whereas the 
Princeſs was a very zealaus Chriſtian. | However, all 
theſe Di proportions — Contrarieties went down 
with her Father's Ambition, ſo that the Lady wag 
forc'd. at laſt to giye her conſent. Mund held ta 
his Agreement, and brought an Army into the Eield 
againſt the , Saracens, but was unfortunate in the ec 
vent; for Adergma, e Spain, preſs d him 
' fo hard, that he was forc 2 ſhut, himſelf up in 
, Puycerda : And here Munuzu hop d to have defended 
; himſelf, as Don Pelagio did, in the Mountains of 
' Afturia 3 but being diſtreſs for want of Water and 
perceiving. himſelf hated by the People, he quitted 
tis Poſt; and marching through by-ways, he endea« 
vour d to retire with his Princeſs to the Duke of 4444. 
taine. Being purſu d in his march, finding himſelf 
in an ill, condition, aud deſpairing of making bis 
WAY, he threw himfelf down a Precipice; to prevent 
his falling alive into the Enemy's Hands. Hts Head 
was carry d to Abderama, and ſo was his Princeſs ; 
but Abderama looking on her as too handſom for A 
Subject, ſent her to his Maſter, the Caliph. It ſcemg; 
Ambition was, ſomewhat ſtronger in this Genera 
than Deſire. And now, Abderama dilſcover'd the 
Confederacy between Anza and Exdo, and that 
twas the Father-in-Law which puth'd AAunuxa upon 
this revolt. Abderama therefore march'd his Men a- 
gainſt Eudo, and made Repriſals upon him. * 41. 
guſt. Curio. Hiſt. Saracen. lib. 1. Hiſt ire de France de 
Curdemoi. Tom. 1. Bayle Diction. Hi. &c, ö 
MURCIA, anciently call'd Vergilia, the Capi- 
tal of the Province of that Name in Hain, ſtands in 
a pleaſant Plain on the River &. gura, on the Con- 
fines of Valencia, 44 Miles South-weſt of Alicant, al. 
| mol oY eee . 125 Eaſt from Gra- 
nada; Longitude 16, 34 Latitude 38 Se L 
| Morery, Vol. II. ; ry I r ee 
MU SAL, or Muſul. Some take it for the Old M. 
neveh. It ſtands upon the River Baris, and 18, as it 
were, the Metropolis of Aſia. * Hofman.” 
MUSCULUS, (Wolfgangus) one of the moſt 
eminent Dwines 1n the XV Ith Century, was born in 
Dien de, in Lorraine, in 1497. His Father, tho 2 
Perſon of a ſlender Condition, finding his Inclina- 
tion lie for Learning, was reſolv'd to breed him that 
u ay. Muſculus had no ſmall trouble to ſtruggle 
through the diſadvantages of Poverty. At 15 Year 
old, he was admitted gra 1nto the Order of ihe Be- 
nediftines : But Luthers Doctrine ſoon made an im- 
reſſion upon him, which he defended with ſo much 
Reſolution and Argument, that a great many of his 
Fratermty threw off their Frocks, and tally'd out into 
the World. This appear: 1g againſt the common perſua- 
ſion of Religion, brought him ſcveral times into dan- 
ger; but at laſt declaring openly for Lutheraniſm, he 
made his eſcape to Sra:bowrg, in 1527, And here he 
iy d ſome time with Martin Bucer. From Straubourg 
he remov'd to Ausbourghh in 1531, where he under- 
took the charge of a Cure, and had both the Roman 
Catholicks and the Anabaptiſts to encounter with. 
He oppos d thoſe who would have had the Anabap- 
tiſts piunſh'd Capitally, aud by degrees perſuaded 
the Magiſtrates to clear the Town of the Roman Ca- 
tholick Perſuaſion. He kept the Pulpit at Azubrarg 
till the Magiſtracy admitted the Interim, which was 
in 1548. Upon this relaxation, he retir'd into Swit- 
zerland; where, in a little time, he was made Divi- 
nity Profeſſor at Zurict. He died at Bearnin Auguſt 
1563. As to his Character ; He was a Perſon of 
great Induſtry and conſiderable Learning ; particu- 
larly, he was a good Grecian and Hebrictoz, tho 
'twas late before he cntred upon the ſtudy of theſe 
Languages. Tis obſcry'd of him, that he difclaim'd 
the Doctrine of Zwinzlizs in the Concordal at Wiitews 
boarg, and declar d for it again upon bis wittdraw-= 
ing from Ausbuurg. As for his Tranſlations , the 
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learned Heetizes gives his judgment of them; Holf- 
| gan gus 
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1 Muſculus, ſays he, Vir bonus, fe 

44 2e imperatus, — 5 Luina valde Iuſtruſtut, bre- 
vinate & wore, ee etiam ae file, commendatur; 
Ge. A to ſome of his other Writings, Father Simon 
etends, that Me le, in his Commentary upon 
the Epiftie to he ans, ſtands neuter in the Con- 
troverly about Predett n reports, ſays he, 
the Ex (tions ff the old Commentators upon the 
moſt difficult places, without being very clear in de- 
claring his own. opinion. Ihus upon thoſe words in 
the gth Chapter, Therefore fie wa of him f hat Wills, nor 
him that Runs, Ce. le ſets dovyn the different; Inter- 
pretations he had met with, without interpoſing his 
own [udgment, - He. endeavours to reconcile Grace 
and Free- will, aſſigning to each Principle, their pro- 
per force. Thus far Father Simon; tho by the in- 
ſtance he produces out of Muſculus, he ſeems to have 


up to the rigours of Calvin in this matter. 


— 
- 


come e 1180 00 
* Melchior Adam in vita Muſculi. 
tical Hiſtory upon the Commentators of the New Teſtament, 
Chap. 50. Bayle Diction Hiſtor.Þ 1! 
MUSICK. The in ention of this Science is very 
early, the Antiquity, of, it reaching beyond the Flood: 
for J#þ4l is ſaid to be Fat her or 2 Teacher of thoſe 
that handled the Harp or the Organ. Some of the Hea- 
thens made Pythagoras the firlt in the Invention, and 
that be took the hint, of a Diateſſaron, a Diapente, 
and 2 Diapaſon, from the beating of the Hammers 
in a Smith's Shop. The Poets make Mercury and 
Apollo the firſt Muſiciars; and Homer takes notice, 
that Achilles could play F, ou the Harp. The Egyp- 
tians report, That one ¶Maneros, whole Memory they 
us d to celebrate in their Entertainments, found out 
this Diverſion. As to Pythagoras's inventing Muſick, 
tis poſſibly true, if we conſider it in the Theory, and 
the reducing it under rules of Art. The modern Ga- 
mut was invented by one Guido, an Abbot, who 
wrote againſt Bereng arius about 600 Years ſince. The 
deſign of | | 
or excite the Paſſions. Thus, the Lacedemonians, ro 
make ſome amends for the rigour of their Cuſtomes 
and Inſtitutions, us d to indulge their People the di- 
verſions of Muſick. The old Naturaliſts pretend that 
Muſick is capable of making a great impreſſion even 
upon Brutes. Thus eElian and Pliny tell us: I hat Pyro- 
charis,who was a fine Maſter of the Flute, play d down 
the fierceneſs of the Wolves that were ready to ſeize 


Grace Lin- 


Father Simon's Cri- | t: 


Muſick, is to recreate the Mind, and to lay |] 
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all made Friends again, by the ſtrength of Terpander's 
Muſick, as Plutarch relates in his Book De A ſaſica. 
To proceed, the old Gxtæ, being conſcious cf che force 
of Sounds, when they ſent their Ambãſſadors to treat 
a Peace, r a Ceſſauen of Arms, us d to order em 
to make the Harps ſtrike up, when they made their 
Entry into the Town; for by this Expedient, they 
expected to play the Enemy into good Humour, and 
to diſpoſe them to an Accommodation. Ariftetle, in 
the 8th Book of his Politicks, mentions a ſort of Phi- 
loſophucal Muſick, which was made uſe of to purge 
che Paſſions. As for the Egyptians,” they had a diffe- 
rent notion of this, Art, thought it emaſculated Peo- 
ples Minds, and therefore kept it from gaining repu- 
tation: And herein they were follow d by the Cynicks, 
who, as Laertius informs us, hated all fort of Mu- 
ſick; but the Greeks look d upon Muſickias a very cre- 
ditable Accompliſhment. As for the Romans, their 


KA a 


ancy was ſomewhat the ſame with the Egyptians, 
as we may learn from the Preface of Cornelius Ne pos. 
However, their Gravity was not ſtrain'd up to chat 
degree of Moroſeneſs, as to diſlike it altogether ; for 
ſome of their young Ladies of the firſt Quality, were 
bred to Sing and Play. For iuſtance, this was part 
of the Education. of Cornelia, Daughter to Matellus 
Scipio, as Plutarch relates in the Life of Pompey. Far- 
ther, amongſt the different kinds of Muſick, the 
Kolian, Dorian, and Jonian, were remarkable; 
to which we may add, the Lydian and Phrygtan; 
tho Heraclides was of opinion, that the two latter 
were reducible to the former, and are ſaid to be 
brought into Greece when Pelops ſettled in Pelopon- 
neſus.. : To. give the Reader ſomewhat of the diſtin- 
tions and effects of all of em. The Xolian was a 
loud, haughty and bold fort of Muſick, and was 
proper for Cavalcades and publick Entertainments: 
The Dorian Muſick was ſolemm and awakening, but 
without great variation or compals of Notes: The 
onian manner was airy and galliardizing, and 
tuitable to the Temper of that People: The Lydian 
Muſick, as Caſſioderns relates, was melancholy, and 
ſeem d to complain of the World; the deſign of it 
was to compoſe the Spirits, and make a Man deſpiſe 
his Misfortune : The Plrygian, as twas grave and 
vigorous, 887 fit to ſound a Charge with, like the 
Dorian; ſo it had a particular force to excite En- 


thuſiaſm, and diſpoſe People for the ſuperſtitious Di- 
ſtractions which were cuſtomary to that Nation; 
this Muſick being made uſe of at the Solemnities of 
Gbele, or the Mother of the Gods, and was made up 


on him; that Elephants were made tame and tracta- 
ble with a Tune; that Dolphins will liſten to a good 
Voice; and that Boars and Stags are entertain d 


wich this Diverſion. The Ancients likewiſe tell us, 
That Sounds artificially manag d, were excellent 
Recipes, and very Medicinal. Thus Aihenæus re- 
lates, That a great many People in his time, eſpeci- 
ally at Thebes, were cur d by the Flageollat. Theo- 
phraſtus reports, That the Sciatica was reliev d this 
way; and Gellius vouches, That twas good againſt 
Bites and Stings, poſſidly of the Tarantula. Martia- 
uus Capella tells us, The Ancients us d to cure a Fever 
by ſinging a Song; that Aſclepiades made a deaf Man 
hear by playing upon the Trumpet; that Xenocrates 
cured Madneſs with a Doſe of Sounds: Thales of 
Greet, Fiddl'd away the Plague; and that Herophilus 
play'd the irregularity of the Pulſe into temper. For 
' this reaſon tis that Aulus Gellius mentions your mu- 
ſical Phyſicians, whoſe buſineſs, I ſuppoſe, it was 
to preſcribe proper Tunes and Inſtruments to the Pa- 
tient. As for the Mind, how great a force Muſick 
has upon t, not only the Fables concerning Orpheus 
and Amphion, but Life, aud common Experience 

may teach us. Plutarch takes notice, That by play- 
ing upon the Harp, Pythagoras and his School us d to 
excite People to Enterprize, or fall their Paſſions, as 
they ſaw occaſion. Quintilian likewiſe obſerves, That 
the ſame Pythagoras, by ordering the Mulick to play 
Grave, prevented a parcel of young Fellows from 


breaking open a Houle, in order to debauch the Fa- | 


mily. Empetlocles kept a young Fellow from cutting 
his Father's Throat, by a ſeaſonable Tune upon the 
Harp. As for the Lacedemonians, they us d to awa- 
ken their Courage with Muſick , and order d the 
Flutes to play when they charg d the Enemy. Theſe 
Lacedemonians, happening to be broken into Factions, 
and juſt upon the verge of 


of a Conſort of Flutes, Drums, and Cymbals. To 
theſe Caſſiodorus adds the Jaſian, which, it ſeems, had 
a faculty of clearing the Underſtanding, ſublimatin 
the Thoughts, and raiſing the Affections from Earth 
to Heaven. That the Ancients were ſufficiently con- 
vinced of the different operations of Muſick, accord- 
ing to the variation of Notes and Time, appears trom 
ſeveral. inſtances: To mention one or two of 'em, 
Iinotheus, a Mileſſan, ho liv'd in the Reign ot Philip 
of Macedon, was Indicted and brought to ns Tryal, as 
Athenens relates, becauſe he had added ſome Strings 
extraordinary to his Muſick : And Terpander like- 
wiſe was Fin'd, by the Spartan Ephori, upon the lame 
account; and his Harp »ail'd,; like our Cannon. 
Phrynes allo, as Plutarch relates, was ſcry'd the ſame 
ſauce. The Ancients, as Tally, in his 2d Book De 
Legibus obſerves, were of opinion, that the altering 
the Notes of Muſick, and making em more affecting, 
might awaken new Paſſions, make Vice and Folly 
more unmanageable, and ſo prove dangerous to the 
State. * Plin. lib. g. cap. 8. Martianus Capella, lib. g. 
Athenæus, lib. 1. & lib. 14. Plutarch de Iſile & Of;- 
ride. Por pſyr. in Vit. Pythag. Cicero in Tuſc. Queſt. 
lib. 4. in Proem. Caſſiodorus varior. lib. 2. cap. 40. 
Maximus Tyrius, lib. 7. 

M USICK, (Church) in the Old Teſtament, con- 
ſiſted of Voices and Inſtruments; and, as appears by 
the Hiſtory of the Bible, and Foſephzs, was very Sera- 
phick and Entertaining. In the beginnings of Ch riſti- 
anity, Church-Muſick was only Vocal, conſiſting of 
David's Pſalms, and ſeveral other Hymns ; neither 
does it ſeem to have been practis d with very much 
Skill and Improvement. When the Perſecutions 


a downright Quarrel, were | were over, 


this part of Divine Service grew more ſo- 
lemn 
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lemn and pompous, as well as the reſt. St. 4»g#- 
ſtin tells us, St. Ambroſe introduted the uſe of ſinging 
Pſalins into the Welk, in imitation of the Eaftern 
Churches; and, about the ſame time, we find it en- 
joir'd at Rome by Pope Damaſus. St. Baxil relates, 
that in his time, the Pſalms were ſung both in pri- 
vate Houſes and publick Places; and that the Sing- 
ing was ſo agreeable, that the »leaſure help'd to 
convey the Religion of the Hymn into the Minds of 
the People with more advantage. The ancient Muſick 


vas not yet loft, which was diverſify'd into ſeveral 


kinds of Harmony, as we obſerv'd in the precedent 
Article, and was either ſoft or ſtrong, gay or mourn- 
ful, according to the nature of the Subject and Occa- 
fon. Now, in the Services of the Church, they 
made choice of that which agreed belt with the Ma- 
jeſty and Furity of Religion, carefully avoiding to 
prophane the ſacred Myſteries with ſoft and eftemi- 
nate Aires, or ſuch as might affect the Mind with too 
ſenſible a tenderneſs, or put the Spirits into any dau- 
gerous commotion. However, St. Auguſtin thought 
the Singing of the Welt ſomewhat too ſoft and ſecu- 
lar, and look'd upon the practice of St. Athanafins 
more ſafe. Monſieur Fleury ſeems to be of opinion, 
that the Church of Rome bas ſome remains of this 
Antiquity in their plain Chant or Church Muſick 
brouglit in by Gregory the Great + For, as he goes on, 
That which we call Muſick now, 1s altogether mo- 
dern, tho' not to be condemn'd upon that ſcore, 
* Auguſt. Confeſſ. lib. Pontif. in Damaſo. Bax il in Eſal. 1. 
Plato de Repub. lib. 3. Fleury Manners of Prim. Chri- 


ſtians, Cc. See Org an. 


MUSSO, (Crnelio_) one of the beſt Preachers in 
the Age be hv'd in, was born at Piacenza in Nah, 
11 1511. He turn'd Franciſ an at nine Years old, to 
make good his M thers Vow. The livelineſs of his 


Paris, and the (trength of his Memory, encourag d 


Father F ames Roſa de Candaz.zo, to put him under his 
Inſtructiolis. He ſtudy d Philoſophy under the fa- 
mous Zimara, and Divinity under Father Simonetta. 


| Bembo, afterwards Cardinal, did him che honour of 


his Acquaintan.e, and gave him ſome meaſures to 
form his Stile. Beſide Greek and La ine, he under- 
ſtood the Oriental Languages, preach'd in ſome of the 
beſt Audiences of La, and was made Metaphyſick 
Profeſſor at Pavia and Bononia. Afterwards Cardi- 
nal Campezgio recommended him to Paul III. wi 
made hin Preacher at St. Lawrence in Damazo, and 
eimertain'd him to inſtruct the Cardinal, his Grand- 
ſon, in Divinity, The Pope, being deſirous to hear 


him Preach, ſettled him in his own Palace; and 


being exticamly pleas d with his Performance, tran- 


Qated him from the Buhoprick ot Bertinoro to that of 


Bitonto, and ſent hin io the Council of Trent, to dil- 
pute upon the Pouns hand led there. The Article of 
r was drawn up, digeſted, aud explain d 

y Auſſo. Fuiius III. who ſucceeded Paul, ſhew d 
a great dcal of reſpect io the Biſhop of Bitonto, and 
uiade him his Domeſtick Prelate and Aſliſtant; and 
underſtanding by his Legate, that a Biſhop of his 
Learning would be very ſerviceable to the Council, 
he ſeut him thither. The Council being diſconti- 
nu'd, Muſſo went to Ins Dioceſe, and ſtaid there, 
till the Creation of Pius IV. and then upon his ta- 
king a Journey to Rome, he had the ſame Poſts in the 
Pope's Court as before. Some time after, Pius IV. 
{cut lum into Germany, with his Nephew, to the Em- 
pcror Ferdinand's Court, where he was very much 
eſteem d. At his return to Rowe, the Pope employ d 
him in the Affairs of the Inquiſit ion, and order'd him 
to examine the Diſputes handled in the Council of 
Trent. After the Council broke up, this Prelate re- 
tir d to Bion, where he ſpent his time in reforming 
Abuſcs, aud in diſcharging all other parts of a good 
Governour. He died at Rowe in 1574, being in his 
63d Year. He is very much commended for his So- 
bricty, Devotion, and torgiving Temper. He wrote 
ſeveral Tracts: Thoſe we have exiant, are, De Viſi- 
tatione & de modo Viſitandi; leveral Volumes ot Ser- 
mons; and 'tis fa.d, his three Book®, De Deo, & De 
Divina Hiftoria, will be ſhortly publiſh'd. * Gio— 
{ ppe Miſſo in his Life. Palavicen. Hijtor del Concilio, 
liv. 5. Father Paul's Hiſtury of the Council of Treuit, Ub. 2. 
Pi) } Diè ian. Hitor. 


MUS 


MUSULMANS: that is, Believers; for fo the 
Mahometans call thoſe of their dect. Kicoldut, in his 
Confutation of the Alcoran, tranſlates Muſulman: 
Salvati, Sau d; where he introduces Mabomet ſpeak- 
ing thus: The Lord commanded me to Fight and 
Exterminate the Nations, till they ſhall confeſs 
that there is no God beſide Fehovah, and that I 
am his Apoſtle. Thoſe that were brought to this 
“ Confeſſion, ſays Ricoldut, ſav'd their Le and 
“Fortunes, and from hence the Sararent are calld 
& Salvati: For thoſe that ſubmitted to Mahomet g 
„Law, were neither Plunder'd, nor knock d on the 
* Head; upon which account, the Saracens were 
“ call'd Auſulmans ; that is, preſerv d, or ſavd. At 
preſent, the Male Children, among the Txrks, are 
call'd Muſulmans at their Circumciſion ; and a Girl 
commences Muſulman at this ſolemn Confeſſion, 
There # no God, but God or Fehovah, Cc. The irrup- 
tion of theſe Saracenical, Arabian Muſulmant, was 
one of the moſt terrible upon Record, iweeping Em- 

ire and Religion all before em, like a Torrent, 

he beginning of this Sect was very ſlender, Mabo- 
met being but an ordinary Fellow, not ithſtandin 
his pretence of being deſcended from Kedar, Ibmael 8 
Son. However, his Succeſſors, call'd Caliphs, puſh'd 
their Advantage, propagated their Religion, and 
carry'd their Government from the hither Parts of 
China to Hercules Pillars in Spain ; and had 1. not 
been for the extraordinary bravery of Chrles Martel, 
France had been over-run by them, and Chriſtianity 
extivguiſh'd in the Weſt : For now they had paſs d 
the Pyreneans with an Army 1ncredibly numerous, 
and had poſſeſs d themſelves of the Country as far as 
the Loire, and the City of Toxrs ; but at length fal- 
ling out among themſelves, and being harraſs d with 


Civil Wars, they ſplit imo five Caliphates or Go- 


vernments, viz. That of Bagdat, Caircan, Egypt, An- 
daluſia, and Fez. The three firſt of which were af- 
terwards ſwallow'd up in the Turkiſh and Perſian 
Monarchies. As for that of Andaluſia, the Goths in 
Aſturia, &c. weaken'd them by degrees, and gain'd 
the Chriſtian Kingdoms of Leon, Navarre, Aragon, 
Caſtile and Portugal from em. And thus, the remain- 
der of the Afoors, being coop'd up in Berica, were 
perfecily exterminated at the taking of Granada, ſo 
that now there is but one ancient Caliphate remain- 
ing, vid. That of Fez and Morocco. But notwith- 
ſtanding the Form and Succeſſion of the Government 
is chang d, the wretched Superſtition continues, and is 
ſpread upon a great part of the three old diviſions of 
the World, for it has not yet got footing in America. 
Theſe MAuſulmans, tho they differ about the Explica- 
tion of their Law, and are broken into two great 
Sects, yet they agree in the Fundamental Articles of 
Mahumetaniſm. However, ſome are of opinion, that 
tis not ſo much the Expoſition ot the Alcoran, as the 
Point of Succeſſion, about which they differ. The 
Turks, call'd Sunni, pretend that Ababeker was Ma- 
homer's immediate and lawful Succeſſor, that Omar 
was the next; that Oſmin ſucceeded Omar; and that 
upon the death of Oſmin, Hali, Mahomet's Nephew 
and Son-in-Law, came to the Government. This 
Sect of the Sunni, do not allow any Perſon to diſpute 
about their Law, and are perfectly perſuaded, that 
the Sword is the beſt Protection of the'r Religion. 
The Perſians are the Principal of the Schiais or other 
branch of the Mahometan heli ion. Theſe Perſians 
abominate the three firſt Succeſſors of Mahomet, Aba- 
bel r, Omar, and Oſmin, branding em all, as Hur- 
pers upon Hali, who was Mahomer's Succeſſor by He- 
reditary Right. Tl is Succeſſion, among rhe Perſi- 
ans, is carry'd on, in the Line of theſe twelve High- 
Priefis, being all hneally deſcended from Hai, in 
the following order. Hali Son of Abatalebi, ſtands 
at the head of the Fanuly : Hocen, Son of Hali, is the 
2d : Huſſein, another Son of Hali, is the zd in the 
Succeiiion : The Memory of theſe two is kept up by a 
great Anmverſary Solemnity. nan Zinel Abedin, is 
4th : Mehemet-El- Baker, is the 5th : The 6th, i« Fa- 
fer-El-Scadec, who brought up the Cuſtom in Per ſia, 
That whoever turn'd Mahometan, ſhould be ſole Heir 
to the whole Family, his Brothers and Siſters being 
barr'd from coming in for any ſhare of the Eſtate. 
The 7th, is Monſſaka!zem, The Sth, is * 
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mong the Tarks, there's no ſuch thing as a Hierarchy 
or Eccleſiaſtical Subordination; notwithſtanding, 
ary regard paid him by 


only Mortal that the Grand Set | ; vVouchſafes to riſe 


A 


mighty; and therefore 


as in Perſia, the Cuſtom is otherwiſe; for there, the 


Here is frequently firſt Miniſter of State. This Sate 
bas two great Miniſters of Juſtice under him, vis. 
The Scheick-el-Selom, and the Cadi; who decide Con- 
troverſies concerning Religion, give Judgment in the 
caſe of Divorce, and determine Matters of Property, 
In imitation of theſe, there are two Ecclefiattical 
Judges in all great Cities in Herſſa, who have; tlie 

opnizance and. Deciſioſi of all Matters r a | 


Oo La, Tabs 575 ig e ee e La 
with a a. Turkiſh Iman) belonging to every Molch, H. cat | 3 
l 1 _ MYCITHUS,. was a Slaye to- Ana rilaat, King of 


whoſe Buſineſs it is to abba there firſt, and fay. 
Prayers. The Perſian Molla s are the Tame wich lie 
Tur ſh Hoggats., that is, they We the Law, 
Reading upon the Alchoran.every. Friday, and Fx. 
plaining it to the People, and Teach their own. Pro- 
eſſion to thoſe that axe willing to be Inſtructed, They 
wear a great white Turban, as a mark. of their ex- 
traordinaty Sanctity, with a plain Suit of Camlet 
of the ſame colour. The Per/ans, in conformity to 


* 


the Turks, have a ſort of Sexton that mounts the Stee - 


le every Day, Morning and Evening, and Crys a- 
oud, There de dae God, and beer his N 
Laſtly, The Perans have Religious Spuren call d 
den ales he the young People are inſtructed: in 
their! eligion, Before I take on of this Article, I 


al. give the Reader a view of thoſe Nation and 
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be Gand Kignim; whoſe Empire rea ches as fat 
as the Springs and Mouth of Ae ; and Northward, 

ward, to the Helle- 


queſt of China. by the Tartars, the Emperot is 2 A. 
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urt-Manial, andthe f, In dhe lands of the Fak-; 
Next to theſe are the Molla's | 7 de a frat 5 e | 
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The Kin 


The if in Egypt. The Inhabitants of the Coaſts 


n 8 | | * 
y | 4rgiers. Laſtly, the Kings of Fes and Aren xx. 
| But here we are to take notice, that 8 e Fa, 


the Rhegini in Hay, with whoſe Service and Abilities, 


| his Maſter, was ſo well ſatisfy d, that he left him 
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King's Children came out of their Minority 
ver d up the Goyerninent and” Au to a; ron 
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wards Thrace, between the Rivefs Axim and Strymon. 


Geniales. The latter Performance 


Quality and Station ; this meth 
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MYGDONIA. A Country of Macedon, to- 
Part of the People of this Place remoy d into Aſia, 
and ſettled in that part of Myſia, which" hes above 
Troas, near the River Khyndacns, and call d it Ag 
donia, from their own Country. Stephanus likewiſe 
mentions 4 Diſtrict in Phrygia the Great , call'd 
donia. Chorebas, that courted Caſſandra, is ſaid, 
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cap. 12. 0 
* Mor 
Briſeis: He was {lain at the Storming of the Town 


by Acbilles, who carry d off his Princeſs, which Lady 
afterwards 


3-gil, to have been a Ag donian. lin. lib. 4. 
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„Prinee of Lyrneſus, and Husband to 


+ eil. 2. Hofman. See Mg dis in 
YNE ſue, 


vards/ prov d the occaſion of a great miſunder- 
ſtanding between Arhiltes and Agamemnon. * Humer. 
Il, Hofman. e e | . 
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X TAGERA: A City of Spain in Old Caſtile, [of the beginning and continuation of the Sanhedrim:” 
and in the Territory of Rioja. It has the 


# +» + 


ble for a memorable Battel fought between Petey 
the Cruel, and Henry Kings of Caſtile, in the Year 
1367. n 

Nak Lo: A Timber-built Town in Great Po- 
land, near the Lake Goplo. It ſtands in a Moraſs, 
and is fortify'd. with a Caſtle. * Connors Hiſtory of 
Poland. | TTL ES TOE IMs 45 : 
- NARDI, (Jos) born at Florence, liv'd in the 
middle of the XVIIth Century. He wrote a Commen+ 
tary upon Lucretius, and a Tract, entituled, Notes 


is the beſt eſteem'd, 
* Tan Je Frure, Prafat. in Luer. 
NAS I. The Head or Preſident of the great San- 
hedrim, conſiſting of Seventy one Perſons. The next 
in Dignity to this N, was the Pater Synedrii, or 
Father of the Synod. This Naſi is not to be taken for 
the King, as Caſaubon rightly obſerves, in his Exerci- 
tation upon Baronizs's Annals: For commonly the 
King, under the Aſſamonæan Line, was not taken 
into the Body of the Sanhedrim upon the ſcore of his 
would have ſome- 
what cramp'd the freedom of the Aſſembly ; it being 
not allow'd, as Maimonides obſerves, to diſſent from, 
or contradict the King's Opinion. ( Maimonides Tit. 
Sanhedrim, Cap. 2. Sect. 4.) Neither was it neceſſa- 
ry for the High-Prieſt to be the Preſident of this Aſ- 
ſembly. As to the Naſi, he had a great Veneration 
paid him by the reſt of the Bench. Thus the Babylo- 
nian Gemara, ad Tit. Horajoth, Cap. 3. Fol. 13, 21, tells 
us, That (according to the Tradition of the Rabbins) 
all the Company us d to riſe when the Naſi came into the 
Court, and not fit down again till he bid em. Theſe Pre- 
ſidents of the Sanhedrim were ſometimes remoy'd, as 
the High-Prieſts were, towards the latter end of the 
Femiſh Government ; the Adminiſtration of Aﬀairs be- 
Ing then Arbitrary, according to the pleaſure of the 
Conquering Powers. However, there was this diffe- 
rence, that when the High-Prieſt was Depos d, not- 
withſtanding he did not execute his Office, he kept his 
Title and Quality; but when the Naſi was Diſplac'd, 
he was reckon'd no more than a private Man, Obad. 
Bartinorius ad Miſnam Tit. Horayoth, cap. 3. And 
therefore, if both of em had been afterward gui 

of any breach of the Law, the Prieſt, notwithſtand- 
ing his Depoſition, was oblig'd to offer a young Bul- 
lock; whereas the Prince or Preſident of the Senate 
was bound to no more, than the Sacrifice of a com- 


to act. Thus Abarbinel and David Ganz, where they 


0 


Moſes was the firſt Naſi or Head of the great Sanhe- 
drim. After his having explain d the Law to the 
People, he is ſaid to haye tranſerib d thirteen Copies 
of that part of it which was written with his wn 
Hand, twelve of which he deliver d to each of the 
12 Tribes, and laid up the thirteenth in the Ark; but 
as for the Oral Lan, he communicated it to Foſhua, 
from whom it was handed down by Succeſſion to 
thoſe in the ſame Station. As for Foſhaa, he was 
the ſecond Prince or Preſident of the great Sanhedrim; 
and was ſucceeded in the Office by the Judges who 
came after him, as far as the embroil'd, diſturbd 
Condition of thoſe Times would allow the Sanhedrim 


mention the Catalogue of the 1 es far as Sampſon, 
aſſign the Office of Naſi to all of em, and make the 
conveyance of the Cabaliſtical Law to paſs through 
their Hands. The ſame is affirm'd by Mainunides 
concerning Eli and Samuel. Thus far, at leaſt, for 
ought we know, the Prince or Head of the Civil Go- 
vernment, was always the Na; which was likewiſe 
frequently, tho not always the Cuſtom afterwards, 
From hence the Rabins goon to David; tho' the Tal- 
mudiſts. take notice, that Saul was the Chief of the 
great Sanhedrim, and that Jonathan was him they 
call'd the Father or ſecond Perſon. Indeed, as long 
as the Kingdom of the Iſraelites and Fews kept up the 
Cuſtomes of their Country; that is, till the Capti- 
vity ; the Naſt and King ſeems to have been the ſame 
Perſon. From whence 1t appears, to mention no- 
thing more, that the Dignity of this Poſt was very 
extraordinary, whether the Office was executed by 
the King, or by a Subjest. During the Babyloniſh 
Captivity, there was no ſuch thing as a great San- 
hedrim, neither had the Fews any great Magiſtracy of 
their own Nation, excepting the AÆchmalotarchæ, 
which were foreign to this buſineſs. As for the con- 
dition of Eſdras Sanhedrim, tis not difficult to under- 
ſtand it from Artaxerxes's Letter mention d Ezra vii. 
Verſe 9. For Ezra, being very well acquainted 
with the Laws of his Country, tis very probable that 
he reviv d the Authority both of the leſſer and greater 
Sanhedrims ; and therefore Ezra is ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt Naſi after the Fews return from Babylon: In 
which Office, he was ſucceeded by Simeon the Fuil, 
who was Contemporary with Alexander the Great ; 
and from him the Fews carry'd on a Catalogue of 
the Naß, till ſome time after the Deſtruction of Fe- 
ruſalem by the Romans. * Selden De Synedrits, lib. 2. 
cap. 6. & alib. Hofman, &c. | 
NATRA. A Town in Angermania in Sueden, 


mon Perſon. Both theſe Eccleſiaſtical and Civil 
Magiſtrates were frequently ſet aſide, and chang'd 
by the Romans, according as they found them for their 
turn. Thus K. Gedaliah Shalſeleth, Fol. 27. 1ſt. in- 


forms us, That the Emperor Titus, made R. Fochanan 


Ben-zacai, Preſident or Naſi, in the room of Simeon, 


Son of Gamaliel, who was ſlain at the taking of Je- 


ruſalem. Before this time, the Rabbi abovemention d 
athrms, that this Dignity had been Hereditary for 
ſome Years, Fol. 26. 2. Ang in the Catalogue of 


theſe Magiſtrates mention d by the Rabbins, it ap- 


pears, that this Prerogative belong d to the Poſterity 
of Hillel, The Rabbins give the following Account 
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30 Miles North of Hernoſand. 

NAULUM. A ſmall piece of Money put by 
the Heathens into the Mouths of their Dead, that they 
might be provided to pay Charon for their Paſſage 
over the River Sy; and tho an Halt-penny, or 
thereabours, would ſatisfie for ordinary Perſons, yet 
when Kings and Great Men were bury d, their Corps 
were furniſh'd with a vaſt ſumm of Money, as ap- 
pear d at the digging up an old Grave near Rohe, in 
1633, in which were found a great many old Coins, 
| as Fortunius Licetus relates in his Tract, De Zucerns 
Antiquis, lib. 6. cap. 91. There was like wife ſereral 
Coins found at Brixen, in the Grave of an old Gla- 
diator, which one Andrew Aoret of that Town 
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ſhew'd Fortunius Licetus. About 20 Yeats ſince, 
when they were digging near Towrnay, they chop d 
upon the Grave of Childerick King of France, and Fa- 
ther to Clovis the Great; in which, beſides the Bones 
of the King's Charging Horſe, with ſevefal remains 
of his Armour, together with a Sword, a Dagger, 
and a Penknife, there were a great- many pieces of 
Gold, coind by the Greek Emperors, Leo and Zeno, 
taken up; and, which is very remarkable, there 
were a great many Golden Bees about the bigneſs of 
one's Thumb, and the King's Seal-King found with 
them: All which Rarieties were preſented by the 
Emperor to King Lew XIV. and are till to be ſeen 
among that Prince's Curioſities. * Patin. Relat, Hi- 
for. 1. Hf man. | : 
NAUSICAE, Daughter to Alcinous, King of 
the Pheacians, in the Ifland of Corcyra, now call'd 
Corfn, entertain'd dae with great Civility, upon 


his coming to ſhore after a Wreck. Homer makes her O 


a very extraordinary Perſon, and relates, that her 
Beauty and the Nobſeneſs of her Mind, was ſuffici- 
ent to have made her a Goddeſs. Homer Olyſſ. 


6. 
* ECROMANCY. The Art of calling up 
the Manes of the Dead for Conſultation. It was the 
opinion of the Pagans, that none but thoſe who were 
ſnatch'd away before their time, or ſuch as diſ- 
patch'd themſelves, were ſubject to the Myſteries of 
 Necromancy ; becauſe they imagined the Sowls of ſuch 
| Perſons! were lodg'd, as it were, upon the Confines 
of this World, having not reach d to the farther part 
of the Shades below; where, they ſuppos d, no Spi- 
rits were ſettled, excepting thoſe that died after the | 
Age of Manhood, parted naturally with their Bo- 
dies, and bad the Solemnity of a regular Funeral. 
The greateſt part of the Pagans making it a Queſtion, 
whether theſe latter Spirits would obey the Summons 
of Necromancy, Theſe Necromancers ſometimes made 
uſe of the Veins of a dead Man; and ſometimes they 


pour d warm Blood upon the Corps, to procure an | 


Anſwer. And here, the Perſon enquiring, was to 
be aſſur d, that the Body of the Spirit he conſulted 
had receiv'd the proper Solemnity of a Funeral, and 
therefore Meliſſa, Periander's Waite, told thoſe ſent by 
her Husband to enquire of her Ghoſt, that the could 
not anſwer the Queſton, becauſe the was cold, and 
without any thing about her; for Cloathes, the ſaid, 
that were bury'd with her, did her no ſervice, becauſe 
they were not burnt. The preliminary of a Luſtra- 
tion was likewiſe neceſſary, otherwiſe, as Tire ſius 
obſerves, a Necromancer might have a Miſchief done 
him. * Satius, lib. 4. Lucan, lib. 6. Salmas. ad Sblin. 
pag. Iogt, 1119. Hofman. _ bt | 
EEDHAM, (Marchemont) born in 1620, at 

Burford in Oxfordſhire : His Father was of a Gentle- 
man's Family in Darbyſhire. He Studied for tome 
time in All-Souls College in Oæſord; from whence he 
remov'd, and had an Uther's Place in Aerchant- 
Taylers School, London: and upon bus quitting that 
Employment, was a Clerk in Grey . Inn. When the 
Rebellion broke out, he turn d Nemſmonger for the 
Parliamentarians, made ſport for the Faction, by his 
Drollery, and play'd his ill Manners upon the Ca- 
valiers and the King at a very licentious rate: But 
afterwards being ſomewhat roughly handled by his 
Friends, he ask'd the King Forgiveneſs at Hampton- 
Curt in 1647, and kiſs d his Majeſty's Hand. Soon 
after, he wrote his Mercurius Pragmaticus, (to make 
amends for h's Aſercuriust Britanicus) which was a 
very lively and Satyrical Paper againſt the Presby te- 
rians, and thoſe who had taken up Arms againſt 
the King. Theſe new Sallies of Loyalty brought him 
to Newgate 3 but the Speaker Lenthal, and Bradſhaw, 
treated him kindly, and procur'd his Pardon, with 
promiſe of Preferment, provided he would draw bis 
Pen for the Independents: And thus, being either 
brib d or frighten'd to make another Tack, he wrote 
the Mercurius Politicus; which was ſo perfectly of a dit- 
ferent Complexion and contrary Deſign from his laft. 
that the Royaliſts did not believe it could poſſibly be 
written by this Author. In ſhort, he was the beſt 
Pen-Champion for the Good Old Cauſe, laid the ſtrong- 
elt Colours upon his Calumnies, and abus d the 
Royaliſts with the bef# Grace. However, notwith- 


5 05 upon the Reſtazration, and got his Pardon un- 


ſtanding this Misbehaviour, he made an Intereſt at 


der the Great Seal. He die] 1678. His Writings are 
Mercurius Brit anicus, Communicating the Affairs of Great 


Britain, forthe better Information of the People, Theſe 


Mercuries began about the middle of October 1643, 
and were publiſh'd every Manday to the latter end of 
1646. Mercurius Pragmaticus, &c. Mercurius Poli- 
ticus ; Compriſing the ſum of forergn Intelligence, with the 
7070 now on foot of the three Nations, of England, Cc. 
heſe Mercuries came out Weekly in two Sheets, from 
June 1649, to April 1660. A Short Hiſtory of the 
Engliſh Rebellion, compleated in Verſe, London, 1667. 
Chriſtianiſſimus Chriſtianandus; dr, Reaſons Alea the Re- 
duction of France to a more Chriſtian [tate in urope. A 
Pacquet of Advices, and Animadverſions ſent from Lon- 
don to the Men of Shaftsbury, &c. He has written 
ſeveral other Pamphlets too long to inſert. * Athen. 
von. 
NEGATIVE Hereticks. So thoſe are call'd in 
the Courts of the Inquiſſtion, who, notwithſtanding 


their Hereſie is pw d upon *em by ſufficient Wit- 
| neſs, refuſe to confeſs it, and aver themſelves good 
Catholicks, If the Fact charg'd upon em is of a 


great many Nears ſtanding, their denying it, is ſome- 
umes allow'd, becauſe tis ſuppos d they may have 
forgotten it, but this excuſe will not paſs where the 
Miſdemeanor is great and remarkable, As for ex- 
ample; If any one has knowingly defended an He- 
retical Propoſition in the Pulpit, or broken the Image 
of a Saint; neither will this favourable Preſumption 
be allow'd in Perſons of a ſtrong Memory. He is 


likewiſe reckon d a Negative Heretick, and to be im- 


perfect and obſtinate in his Confeſion, ho does not 
diſcover of himſelf, all the Hereſies he is charg d 
with, the time when the Faults were committed, and 
all the Perſons that were his Companions, and 


help to debauch him in his Principles; provided 


theſe Circumſtances are of ſo late a date, that the 

may be eaſily remember d. Some Authors likewiſe 
reckon thoſe a fort of Negative Hereticks, tho in a 
lower degree, who being brought before the Inquiſi- 
tor, confeſs their Hereſie, either as to Words or Pra- 


y. | ctice, but deny their having acted with an ill inten- 


tion. As to the Puniſhment, when theſe Negative 
Men will not confeſs their Fault, they are look'd 

upon as Incorrigible, and deliver'd over to the ſecu- 

lar Magiſtrate: But before this is done, he is to paſs 
through a courſe of Tryal in the Iaqniſition. For firſt, 
theſe Delinquents are — into Goal, laid in Irons, 
and us d in other reſpects with proportionable Hard- 

ſhip. After the Perſon has been ſome time in this 
Condition, he is re-examin'd, and the caſe ſifted as 
narrowly as poſſible. At laſt, if the Witneſſes ſtand 
to their Teſtimony, and a Priſoner continues a Vears 
in durance, without confeſſing, he is then declar'd 

a pertinacious and obſtinate Heretick by the Biſhop 
and Inquiſitor; upon which he is thrown out of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Court, and put into the Hands of the 
Civil Magiſtrate; and if it happens that the Evi- 
dence are Knaves, and Swear full; ,the poor Wretch 
1s Burnt without redemption ; tor, 'tis now too late 
to preſerve hunſelf by confeſſing the Indictment. 
However, when thefe Negative Hereticks are deliver d 
to the ſecular Judge, if they won't confeſs the Ca- 
tholick Faith before him, they are Barnt alive; but 
if they declare they are, and have been always good 
Catholicks, they are then firſt Hang'd till they are 
dead, and then Burnt. * Phil. 3 Limborch. Hiſtoria 
Inquiſit. lib. 2. cap. 4. & lib. 4. cap. 37. Inftruftio Hi- 
ſpal. Anni 1484. cap. 13. Hijtor. Inquiſit, Goane, 
cap. 2 Hofman. See Inquiſition in Engl. Morery, 
Vol. I. 895 


NEHUSHTAN. So the brazen Serpent was 


call'd, by way of Contempt, to reproach the 1f-azlites 
for their Idolizing that piece of Braſs, (for ſo Nehuſh- 
tan ſignifies) and to prevent that dangerous Worſhip 
tor the future. This revreſentation of a Serpent was 
fet up by Moſes in the Wilderneſs, to Cure the Children 
of Iſrael who were bitten with Serpents, as the Rea- 
der may ſee in the 21ſt Chapter of Numbers. This 
Figure, which cur'd only by being look d on, was a 
Type of our Saviour, St. John the 3d, 2 Kings xviii, 


2 Hofman. 
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NEU 


NEVERS, 0 John of Burgundy, Earl of) liv'd in 


h the XVth Century. 74 was very ill 1 25 5 oh 
Juke of Burgundy, his Relation, being forc d by num. 
q Title to the Dutchies of Brabant, Lim- 


* 


to relinquiſhe his n ; 
bourg, and ſome Lands lying beyond the Menſe, This 
Treaty the Duke of Burgundy forc d him to ſign, in 


1465. He likewiſe degraded him from the Order of 


the Golden Fleece, The Earl of Nevers died in Sep- 
tember 1491, being 76 Years of Age, and left no le- 


gitimate Iſſue, excepting two Daughters. Bayle 


Diction. Hiftor, | 

| NEUEC HATEL. A Town in Switzerland, 
eight German Leagues from Lauſanne to the North, 
and almolt ſeven from Bearn to the Weſt. Iis un- 
der the Protection of the Canton of Bearn. * Hof- 


"NE v IS, or Mevis ; one of the Caribbee Iſlands in 


America, lies at a little diſtance Southwards of S.Chri- 


fophers, in the Northern Latit. of 17 Degrees 19 Mi- 
nutes *Tis but 18 Miles in circumference. The 
Engliſh ſetled themſelves in this Iſle in 1628, and are 
ſtill poſſeſs d of it, being in the Year 1687, about 
three or four thouſand Inhabitants; and driving a 
good Trade, by exchanging the Product of the Coun- 
try, ſuch as Sugar, Cotton, Ginger, Tobacco, Cc. 
for European Commodities. At the time laſt men- 
tion d, none of the Caribbee Iſlands were ſo well 59 
vern'd as this, all Debauchery and Immorality | 

ing ſeverely puniſh'd, by a Council of the moſt an- 
cient and conſiderable Planters. The Ifland has 
three Churches in't, and is ſecur'd by a Fort, which 
commands to a great diſtance, and ſecures their 
Store-houſes and Harbour. The Soil is tolerable 
good ; the Air very temperate, and cool'd by con- 


Rant Breezes; the Woods are plentifully ftock'd with 
Deer, and other ſorts of Game. There are ſeveral 


Springs of freſh Water in the Iſland, and one of hot 
Mineral Waters, of which the Planters have made 


ſeveral Baths, and find em very ſerviceable againſt. 


many Diſtempers. This Iſland, like the reſt of the 


Caribbees, is troubled with Muſchetoes, Chigoes, Mu- 


rigoins, and other ſtinging Flys, and Lizards. It 


breeds likewiſe ſome rg and uncommon Ani- 


mals, viz.. The Annolis, about the bigneſs of a Li- 
zard, and of a yellowiſh Skin: In the Day-time, 
tis continually ranging about the Cottages for Food; 
and in the Night lies under Ground, and makes a 


great Noiſe. 2dly, The Land-Pike, 10 calld from 


its reſemblance to a Pike, is a ſtrange ſort of Reptile, 
has four Legs inſtead of Fins, but ſo weak, that they 
only crawl on the Ground, and twiſt their Bodies 
like Pikes newly taken out of the Water. 3dly, The 
Snail, call'd the Soldier, which having no Shell of its 
own, lodges in that of the Periwinkle, Theſe Soldier; 


have a Foot like a Crab's Claw. 4qthly, A monſtrous 


Spider with ten Feet, which have every one four Joints, 
and are horny at the ends. Theſe Feet, when they 
crawl, are ſpred as wide as a Man's Hand. Theſe 


| Spiders have two ſolid, ſharp, black Tuſhes, big 
enough for a Toothpicker, and often apply d to that 


uſe. They prey upon Flys, and weave their Nets ſo 
ſtrong, that a little Bird can fcarce-break through 


em. Fthly, The Palm-worm, remarkable for its vaſt 


number of Feet, and two Claws at Head and Tayl, 
with which it makes a porfonous Wound, which, 
for 24 Hours, puts the Patient to great Pain. This 
Inſect is half a Foot long, and is extremely {wift 
in its motion. 6thly, The Fly-catcher, a little but ve- 
ry handſom Animal, with four Legs. It has ſeveral 


very agreeable Colours, as Gold, Silver, Green, Cc. | 


which are all very bright and glowing. Indeed, it has 
the property of a Chamelion. and turns it ſelf into 
the colour of any thing it comes near; for about a 
Palm: tree, tis green; and about an Orauge-tree, 

ellow : It clears all places of Flys, and 1s a tame 


two Snouts like an Elephant, painted all over with a 
ſurprizing diverſity of Colours. Zafly, The Flyiz 
Tyger, with ſix Wings and as many Legs: He fee 


on Flys and other ſmall Inſects, and Sings all Night 
upon a Tree. The Preſent State of his Majeſty's Iſtes 
and Territories in America, Ge. 
NEUSOL, or Beſtritia; a Town in Upper Hun- 
gary, ten Miles North-calt from Ciremnitæ. It's ſi- 


| 
| 
: 


inoffenſive Animal. hh, The Hirn- Fly, which has 


| 


| 


tuated on the River Gran, at the foot of a Hill, on 


2 


— 


which ſtands the Caſtle, and the great Church co- 
ver d with Copper. Tis chiefly remarkable for the 
Copper Mines near it, being the moſt conſiderable in 
Hungary, However, the Oar is ſo firmly incorpo- 
rated, that a ſeparation cannot be made without 
great difficulty, the Refiners being ſometimes forcd 
0 au it 14 before tis fit for uſe. * .4 Hſtem 
Ceogr CC. | 

NE I L L, (George) Brother to Richard Newill 
the great Earl of Warwick, was born in the XY 
Century. He ſtudied in Baliol College in Oxford, and 
was Chancellor of that Univerſity. He was conſe- 
crated Biſhop of Exeter in November 1455, and 
Lord-Chancellor of Englani in Fuly 1465, bein 
then not 30 Years of Age. He continu'd in this Pol 
till 1464, i. e. till King Edward IV. marry'd the La- 
dy Grey; by which . the King being conſci- 
ous he had diGruſted the Earl his Brother, then Am- 
baſſador in France and treating a Marriage for his 
Maſter at that Court: For this reaſon, the K; 
thought it adviſeable to weaken the Earl of Mar- 
wick's Intereſt, which made him remove his Brother 
the Biſhop, from the Office of Lord-Chancellor 


Notwithſtanding the Biſhop's being in disfavour at 


Court, he was promoted to the Archbiſhoprick of 
York in 1466, which he kept till his Death, tho not 
without conſiderable traverſes of Fortune. When 
King Edward had the misfortune to be taken Priſo- 
ner, he remain d ſome time in the cuſtody of this 
Archbiſhop, who, it muſt be ſaid, us d the King with 
great reſpect, not reſtraining him from the Diver- 
ions of Hunting and Walking abroad; by which 
means the King made his eſcape, and ſoon after re- 
cover d his Crown. Upon which ſucceſs, the Arch- 
biſhop was ſurpriz d in his Palace at Londom, and 
ſent to the Tower, but was, not long after, ſet at liber- 
ty. About a Year after his enlargement, the King 
had him Arreſted for High-Treaſon, and ſeiz d his 
Plate, Money, and Furniture, to the value of Twen- 
ty thouſand Pounds, ſending him to Callars, where 
he was kept Priſoner. Amongſt other rich Movea- 
bles taken from him, there was his Mitre of an im- 
menſe value in Jewels, which the King order d to be 
broken and work d up into a Crown. This misfor- 
tune happen d to the Archbiſhop in 1472. In 1476, 
he was reſtor d to his Liberty by the Intereſt of his 
Friends, and died ſoon after. 10 this Archbiſhop's 
time, Pope Sextus IV. made the Biſhop of St. An- 
drews Primate of all Scotland, and put 12 Biſhops 
under his Juriſdiction, who, till that time, belong d 
to the Province of Tor. The Entertainment at this 
Prelate's Inſtalment, was remarkably Magnificent, 
and is nention'd by ſeveral Hiſtorians. * Godin 
Catalogue of the Biſhops of England, &c. | 
NEW HOLLAND: A large Tract of Land 
in the Indian Ocean, ſituated in the Southern Lati- 
tude of 16 Degrees, 50 Minutes. Geographers are 
not agreed, whether tis an Iſland, or a Continent ; 
but tis certain, it joins neither to Aſia, Africk, or 
America. The Land 1s a dry, ſandy Soil, without 
Rivers. There are no Fruit Trees in't, no Cattel, 
nor any Land Birds bigger than a Black-bird, and 
but few- Sea-fowl; neither is the Sea much ſtock d 
with Fiſh, Manatee and Turtle excepted.The Inhabi- 
tants of this Country are the worſt furniſh'd, and it 
may be, the leaſt improy'd People in the World; fo 
that, ſetting aſide their human Shape, they differ 
little from Brutes. They are tall, ſtrait Body'd, but 
very {lender Limb'd. Their Complexion is Coleblack, 
ike that of the Negroes in Guinea. The Men have no 
Beards; and in both Sexes, Young and Old, the 
two fore Teeth of their upper Jaw are always want- 
ws ; whether they draw 'em or not, is uncertain. 
Their Eyes are always clos'd, to keep the Flys out, 
which ate here extremely troubleſom. They wear no 
Cloaths, but a piece of the Rind of a Tree tied about 


their Waſte, and a bandtul of long Grafs, or three 


or four ſinall . Boughs thruſt under their Girdle. 
They have no Houſes, bit lie in the open Air. Their 
only Food is a ſmall fort of Fiſh, whicty they get by 
making Wares of Stone crols little Coves or Bays of* 
the Sea, every Tide bringing in the ſmall Fry, and 
leaving 'em there for theſe poor People, wag con: 


* 


1 


W 
N E. * 


NEW 


ſtantly attend for em. at Low-water. In other 
places, they look for Cogkles, Muſcles, and Peri- 
wincles; but theſe Shell-MMare very ſcarce ; ſo that 
their chief Subſiſtence depends upon thoſe above- 
mention'd. And here the People worn out with 
Ape, and the Children, wait till the Fiſheriven re- 
turn, and receive an equal hare of the diviſion, tho 
they catch never ſo few. As for the Soil, it aftords 
em nothing, neither have they any Tackling tocatch 
either Birds, or any other ſort of Creature. About 
40 or 50 Leagues South-welt, the Country ſeems a 
little better, and ſomewhat more furniſh'd with 
Graſs and Wood, with Fowls and Fiſh : Bur as for 

the Inhabitants, they ſeem to be much the ſame 11 
Complexion, Poverty, and Underſtanding. * Dam- 


pier, Vol. I. & III. See Hilland, Ne Engl. Morery, | S. 


Vol. I. | 
NEW-MARK, Nova Marcia, or Waſerheley, a 
Town in Trazflvania, ſituate on the River Mariſch, 
at the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, 36 Miles 
from Clauſemberg, to the North-eaſt. In this Town, 
the general Aſſemblies of the Siculi, a Tranſilvanian 
Clan, are uſually conven'd at ſtared times. 
NEW-MA RR; a conſidetable City in the Up- 
Palatinate, ſtanding on the River Sultz,, 30 Miles 
| North from Ingolſtadt, and 20 South from Amberg. 
It has been an Imperial City; but its Privileges arc 
Joſt, and *tis now ſubject to the Duke of Bavaria. 


The Trade of the place-coulifts chiefly in Iron. Lon- 


itude 31, 34: Lai tude 14. 

2 NE W-CA MBRI GE, * Town cf New-Eng- 
land, on the River Quinobequin, formerly call d New- 
Town. Tis an Uniwerſiy, conſiſting of two Colleges. 
There are likewiſe ſeveral other good Buildings. "Tis 
allo furniſh'd with a Printing-houſe, where the Bi- 
ble was ſome Years ſince printed in the Iudian Lan- 
guage, for the benefit of the Natives. + 
_NEW-CASTLE. A Market Town in Carmar- 
thenſhire in Wales. See Vol. II. | BS 

NEW-CORDUBA. A Town lately built in 
Southern America, in the Province of Tacuman. The 


Inland part of it belongs to the Spaniards. Ff. 


Man. 


America towards the Weſt, lately diſcover d by a 
Dane employ'd by Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark ; 
but this Mon, for that was the Man's name, diſco- 
ver d no farther than the Country along the ſhore. 
* Hofman. | a | 
NEW-FLUSHING, call'd Niew-Ulifnghen by 
the Durch, is a Town lately built by that Nation in 
the Iſland Tabago, in the Northern or A:lantick Ocean, 
over againſt the Iſland Trinidado and New- Andaluſia. 
* Hofman. | 5 
- NEW-FRIESLAND. The Faſtern Quarter 
of the Country of Spicsbergh. The Halanders gave it 
its Name, but made no thorough Diſcovery. * Hof- 


man. 

NEW-SEGOVIA. A Town in the Philip- 
5272 and another in the Manille Illand. Tis an 

piſcopal See under the Archbiſhop of Ilanille, and 
belongs to the Spaniards. * * Hofman. 
- NEW-VALACHRIA, or Iiew-Vacheren ; a 
little Province in the Northern part of Ruſſia, be- 
tween New-Hyulland and the River Petzira, It lies 
upon the Tartarian Ocean, and had 1s Name from 
the Dutch. * Hofman. 5 
NEW-VALACHRIA, or Nie- Valcheren; 
one of the Antille Iſlands in America. It lies in the 
Atlantick Ocean, about ten German Miles from the 
Iſland Trinidalo. *Twas formerly call'd& Tabago by 
the Spaniards, and is now in the poſſeſſion of the 
Dutch. * Hofman. | 5 
NEWNETHERLAN DD; part of the Nor- 

thern America. WEE | 

NEWNAM. A Market Town in Botloy Hun- 
* in Glouceſterſbire, go Miles diſtant from Lon- 
u: 


NEWS TAT, in Latine, Noviſtalium; a City 
Germany, in the Dutchy of Brunſwick, upon the 
ver Leine. It ſtands between Newbourg and Han- 
er. * Hofman. 8 


ton of Oundle in Northamptounſhire, was born un the 


* 


NEW. D ENMA R k. A Country of Northern 


NEW TON, (Dr. John) Son of Humphry New- 


— — 


was ſurrender'd to the Parliament. Upon the Re- 


X VIIth Century, ſtudy'd at Oxford till that Garin 
ſtauration of King Charles II. he commenced Doctor 
in Divinity, was made King's Chaplain, and Re- 
ctor of Roſs in Herefor1ſhire, where he died in 1698, 
His Genius lay ſtrongly for Mathematicks aud Aſtro- 
nomy; in which Studies he was particularly emi- 
nent. His Books arc, Aſtronomia Britannica. Trigo- 
nometria Britannica. Mathematical Elemenis, in three 
Parts. A Help to Calculation, with Tables of Declina- 
tions, Aſcenſions, 8c. The Scale of Intereſt; or, The uſe 
of Decimal Fraftions, &c. * Athen. Oxon. | 
NEW-YEARS-GIFTS. Preſents made upon 
the firſt Day of the Year, in Latine, Srene, winch, 
in the opinion of ſome Philoſophers, comes from 
'renus, i. e. Lycky. The original of this cuftom is 
attributed to the Reign of Romulus and Tatius, King 
of the Sabines, who Govern'd jointly in Rome in the 
7th Year of the Town. Here, tis ſaid, that Tatius, 
having been preſented, on the 1ſt of January, with 


led the Preſent Frenæ, «from the Goddeſs whio pteſi- 
ded afterwards over this Ceremony. The Romans 
made this Day a Holiday, and conſecrated it to the 
honour of Fans. Upon this Day, they offer'd Sacri- 
fices, and the People went in Turongs to Mount Tar- 
peta, where Janus had an Altar. They had all new 
Cloathes upon this occaſion, which ſince has put a 


| great many People upon the fancy of wearing a new 


Suit upon the firſt of Fanuary. But notwithſtanding 
the Solemnity of tlie Feſtival, the People were not 
perfectly Idle, but every one choſe to begin ſome Bu- 
{meſs in their reſpecttve Trades, that they might not 
fall under the Omen of being Lazy the reſt of the 
Lear. On this Day, they us dito with one another 
a happy Year, and take particular care not to let 


_ Book of his Fati; where ſpeaking of Fan, he 
adds, 


At cur leta tuis dicuntur verba Calendis? 
Et damus alternas accipimu ſq; Praces ? 


The common Preſents were Figs, Dates, and Ho- 
ney; intimating, that they with'd their Friends a 


were commonly cover'd with Leaf-gold: But this 
flender Fortunes, as we are inform'd by Martial. 


Aurea Porrigitur Fani caryota Calendis 
Sed tamen hoc Munus Pauperis eſſe ſolet. 


Thoſe who were under the Protection of great Men, 
us d to preſent their Patrons with theſe fort of News 
Nars-Gifts, not forgetting to put in a little piece of 
Money. In the Reign of Ausuſtus, the Populace, 
Gentry, and Senators us'd to bring him New-Tears- 
Gifts ; and when he was out of Town, they carry'd 
em into the Capitol. Theſe Preſents, being in Mo- 
ney, were employ'd in purchaſing Statues for ſome of 
the Gods; the Emperor being reſolv'd not to enrich 
himſelf with theſe Liberalities of his Subjects. Tibe- 
rius dillik d this cuſtom, and forbad, by Edict, the 
lending of New-Tears-Gifts after the firſt of Fanuary, 
cant formerly the People us'd to ſpend a Week 1n 
theſe Ceremonies : But Caligula let the People under- 
ſtand, that their Preſcnts ſhould be well receiv'd. 
(Jaudius, his Succeſſor, forbad the Romans to trouble 
him with Nen- Tears Gifts: However, the cultom 
continued amongſt the Commonalty for ſome time 
after. The Greeks likewiſe borrow'd this cuſtom of 
the Romans, but wanted a Word in their own Lan- 
guage, to expreſs it by. In ſome of the early Ages 
of the Church, even after the Deſtruction of Paga- 
niſm, the cuſtom of ſending Nen - Tears-Giſis to Ma- 
giſtrates and Emperors continued. However, the 


N and Fathers declar'd ſtrongly againſt the 
abuſes of em. They call'd em the Calends. Tertul- 
lian, in his Book of Idolatry, takes notice of em 
with ſome diſlike. 4 We (lays he) who have an 
ayerſion to the Fexijh Holidays, apd ſtand off 

K Kk K 2 from 


— 


lome Boughs out of the Foreſt of the Goddeſs S'Fenia, 
in token of good Luck, begun this cuſtom, and cal- 


fall any Word that was reckon'd illboding and in- 
auſpicious : This we may learn from Ovid, in the 


pleaſant and palatable Lite. The Figs and Dates 


way of Preſenting was generally among Perſons of 
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ſhes of Health and A 


Parahypom. 
NEVYTRA. A Town in Upper Hun gary 
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<« from their Sabbaotht and New Moons, are not with- 
« {tanding very buſie at their Surnalia and Calends 
« of January; the New-ears-Gifts are ſeen in tlie 
Streets with great Solemnity ; the Preſents fly a- 
« bout every where, and all places are full of Di- 
“ verſion and Entertainments. The fixth general 
Council, held in Tyullbb, condemns theſe Feſtivals, 
call'd the Calends ; and Afﬀerins, a Greek Father, has 
a Sermon extant againſt them. Notwithſtanding, 
the Church has ſince permitted this cuſtom, fince 
New-Years-Gifts were reduc'd to the ſignification of 
being ouly marks of Friendſhip and Submiſſion, and 
perfectly diſengag'd from the mixture of Pagan Cere- 
monies ; ſuch as preſenting Vervin or Boughs of 
Trees, lighting a great many Flambeaus upon the 
Table where they regal'd their Friends, and Singing 
and Dancing in the Streets. Some Philoſophers fan- 
cy, that the original of New-Tears-Gifts came from 
the Saturnalia; during which Holidays, the Romans us d 
to make a great many Preſents, and particularly in 
Tapers and Torches. However, tis not difficult to 
obſerve, that New-Tears-Gifts were preſented upon 
another account, and this Ceremony was always 


perſorm d upon the Calends, i. e. the firſt of Fannary, 


on which the Year began ; whereas the Saturnalia 
were kept fifteen Days before, from the 19th to the 
19th of December. Beſides, the Goddeſs Strenia pre- 
ſidedjover the Solemnity of New-Years-Gifts, whereas 
the Saturnalia were kept in honour of Saturn. Laſtly, 
New-Years-Gifts were marks of Friendſhip, and wi- 

ty to thoſe preſented ; 
but the Preſents in the Saturnalia, were to congratu- 
late one another for their publick Liberty, which 
ſeem d to carry ſome reſemblance with the Reign of 
Saturn. X yn Aon Kom. lib. 2. cap. 4. Dempſter in 


Recherches Curienſes d Antiquitè. See 
Aenia. Bo 


ten 
Miles Eaſt from Schinta, ſtanding on a ſmall River 
of the ſame name, which twenty Miles below, falls 


into the Danube. 


NICE T As, ſirnam'd Seidus, is ſuppos d to live 
in the beginning of the Xth Century. He was of the 


Greek Church, and has written ſeveral Tracts againſt 


the Latines. * Allatius de Occid. & Orient. Eccleſ. 


conſens. 

N ICOBAR lande. There are a great many 
of this Denomination. The moſt Souther! ot em is 
call d Nicobar, and lies about 40 Leagues N. N. W. 
from the N. W. end of the Iſland Samatra. The In- 
habitants of theſe Iflands have no ſettled Correſpon- 
dence with any Nation ; but as Ships paſs by 'em, 
they uſually come aboard in their Proes, and offer 
the Product of their Country. Their chiefeſt Com- 
modities, are Ambergreaſe and Fruits. They are 
faid to be very juſt, civil, and inoffenſwe People, 
not addicted to Theft, Quarrelling, or Murther; 
true to the engagements of Marriage, and inclin d to 
receive the Chriſtian Religion. Iſland Nicobar, 

roperly ſo call'd, lies in the 7th Degree, 30 Minutes 
8 Latitude, 'Tis well water d with Brooks, 
full of ſerviceable Timber; but that which makes the 
Proſpect moſt Beautiful, is the Groves of Coco-Nut- 
Trees, which grow round it in every ſinall Bay. The 
Natives of this Iſland are tall, well-hmb'd Men, but 
of a dark Copper-colour. They do not ſeem to live 
under any Government, excepting that of ſingle Fa- 
milies. Belide the Coco's, the Iſland affords the 
Melory Tree, which produces a Fruit ſhap d like a 
Pear; the Natives boil it, and make it up in lumps 
as big as a Holland Cheeſe. Being thus manag'd, it 
will keep ſix or ſeven Days. It looks yellow, taſtes 
well, and is their chiefeſt Food, * Dampier, Vol. I. 
Chap. 16. 

NICOPOLI. A Town in Romania, ſtanding 
near the Confines of Macedon, 20 Miles from the 
Archipelago, and 40 South from Philippopoli. 

NICOYA. A ſmall Mulatto Town upon the 
South Sea Coaſt in America, and about 12 or 14 
Leagues Eaſtward of Cape Blanco, and ſtanding up- 


on a River of its own Name. Tis a Place very con- 


venient for Building of 14 for which teaſon, moſt | 
of the Townſmen are Car 


are plentifully ſtack d with Cows and Horſes, It 


| affords Corn likeniſe and red Wood for Dying 


penters. The Savannah: De 


* 
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"NIEUHOFF, c bon at U 
"1 4: ) n at Uſen in t 

Eartdom'of Benthem, If 1018. He e 
from a conſiderable Fanily, was a good Lirguiſt 
and had a particular Inclination for Travelling ; 
and being a Perſon of Capacity, he was employ'q 
by the Dateh Company to the Eat and VfH. Indie,, 

travell'd tags razil, part of Perſia, Malabar 
Madwra, Coromandel, Amboyna, Ceylon, Malacca, Fu. 
maira, Java, Tagowan, part of China, Cc. In the 
Year 1672, he made a Voyage to the Eaft ſide of 
Africk, and was kill'd in the Iſland of Mal 


4 
| by the Natives. His Works are, Travels and 4 


Ao & oyages 
divided into three Parts. * A Colletion of Voyager ang 


Travels, &c, Printed at London 1704. Pref. Vol. I. 
& Atvertiſement, Vol. II. : og 
NINIANUS. A Britiſh Biſhop of Candila 
Caſa, or Whithern, liv'd in the IVth Century, in the 
Reign of Honorius and Arcadins, and converted the 
Southern Pitts. Ninianns had reſided ſome time at 
Rome, where he was inftructed in the Religion and 
Ceremonies of that Church. The Life of this Biſh 


is written by e/Zlrhedus Ribevalenſis. Alcuinus like, 


wiſe mentions a Copy of Verſes ſent to him in com- 
mendation of Ninianus. The Fiſh have the Life of 
this Biſhop written by one of, their own Country- 
men; where, among other ttangs, tis ſaid, that 
being uneaſie at the frequent Viſits made him by his 
Mother, and other Relations, he quitted Candida Caſa, 
or Whithtrn, ſail d into Ireland; and having a piece 
of Ground, call'd, Clan Conar, pleaſantly ſituated, 
granted him by the King, he buult a large Monaſtery, 
where, after having lived ſeveral Years, he is {aid to 
die. Bede Hi. Eccleſ. Angl. lib. 3. cap. 4. Uſhe. 
Brit annicar. Eccleſiar. Antiquitates. | 
NOBILITY. Thote were call'd Nobles, a- 
mong the Romans, that had Statues of their Anceftors. 
Theſe Figures, as Polybius obſerves, were painted on 
the Face, to repreſent with the more exactneſs. Th 
us'd to ſtand in their Courts in a Cabinet of W | 
As the Romans giew more poliſh'd, theſe Figures im- 
ov'd from Wood to Braſs, Marble, G c. None 
ad the privilege of ſetting out theſe Statues of their 


Family, but ſuch as were deſcended from Anceſtors 


that had been Magiſtratus Crrwles, i. e. ſuch as ap- 
pear'd upon Solemnities, in a Chariot with an Ivory 
Chair. Theſe, at firſt, were only the Ædiles Grulei, 
the Prætors, the Cenſors, and the Conſuls. Now, none 
but the Patricii ao, bs ne of theſe Offices, it fol- 
lows, that none but Perſons of this Quality had, at 
firſt, Jus Imag inum, or the privilege of Family Sta- 
tues. Cornelius Frunto, and Servius, upon the 5th - 
neid, take notice, that theſe noble Families wereſup- 
poſed to deſcend from the Trojans. Upon Holidays, 
the Preſſes or Cabinets were ſer open, and the Statues 
ornamented and ſet out to view ; and when any of 
the Family died, they were carried before the Core 
at the Funeral. The Figures were dreſs d according 
to the Quality of the Perſons repreſented. If they 
had been Conſuls, they were Habited with the Pre- 
texta, or a long white Robe edg'd with Purple. If 


they were Cenſors, their Robes were Purple. If they 


had Triumph'd, the Habit had Gold Flowers in it. 
They had likewiſe their Chariot, Their Faſces or 
bundle of Rods, their Axes and other marks of their 
Magiſtracy, appearing in the Solemnity ; and in this 
pompous Figure they were brought into the Nofra. 
Pliny obſerves, that the Figures were ſometimes in 
Wax-work, with the Spoils taken from the Enemy 
about them; that theſe Ornaments uſed to continue 
in the Houſe when the Eſtate was ſold, and that it 
was not lawful for the Purchaſers to remove 'em. 
The reaſon of their being placed in the Court, juſt 
before the Porch, was, that People might read the 
Inſcriptions, and imitate their Merit and Bravery ; 
and therefore Valeriut Maximus obſerves, That a 
cowardly and inſignificant Poſterity, was perpetu- 
ally upbraided by theſe noble Figures, which did as 


it were tell 'em, how 1 were of the a 
vantage of a brave Anceſtor. One great Privi | 


the Rorvan Nobility, was, their having a great ma 


pendants, who were under their Protection. A- 
mong the 4 


thenians, the Nobility call d Exraſeldb an 
7 | were 
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werediftinguiſh'd from the Farmers and the Trades- ever, ate, at their coming into the Colleges oblie 
| Men, into winch three Diviſions all the Pegple to forſake the World, as they call 2p nad 
a were rang d by Hon. Thoſe were call d Enpatride themſelves; to throw up their Eſtates, leave their 
= 2 re oa pls old 123 | | 8 and 1288 and perfectly diſengage them - 
Tors who were famous in Utory: t raxiers | elves from all the Reſi As d lation 
ile, the Errobutide, Alewemide, Onide, Ceryces, Ge. f. „ 


| yni ecular Life. Tis now their Duty to convert thei 
all which had a our deal of Privilege annexd to natural Affection for their Parents, Relations ans] 
their Quality: Thele Familys wore a Graſhopper 


a | | Acquaintance into ſpiritual R that is, as 
in their Hair, as a Badg of their Nobility: As the Ky Pl egards, that is, as 


ſome are ſo ſevere as to interpret ein, into a 
Romans had the Figure of a Half-moon upon their pri 


Shoe, for the ſame purpoſe, Farthe he Ro- 19 Ak dul ing lei Sent. 5 W 1 * - 
or me purpoſe, r, among the Ro- v ndulging their . | | 
mant, thoſe were calld Abvi FHhmines , Tho had yl Life: . emblances 


. ) of the Animal Life; To croſs their Appetites, and 
none but their own Statues, that is, who were deſ- : mortify the Field Sigh ow Diſcipline, 7281 iS; 
cended from no Anceſtor that had been a Carsle x | 


: with whippings and other Inſtances of voluntar 
Magiſtrate. And thole who had neither Figures of Palace: Th ited Auſterities they are exercis 
their own, nor of their Anceltors, were reckon'd Ig- till their Will is perfectly ſubdued, and they are in 
noble. * Valerins Maximus, Cap. 15. Pliny, Lib. 35, a manner Dead to their former Inclinations, and 
Cap. 2. Pollux Lib. 8. Cap. 9. Roſinus & Dempſter Antiq. wholly Reſign'd to their Superiours, who teach 
Rom. &c. ſee Arms. [ok | em to Renounce their Underſtandings, as well as 
 NOMIN ALES, A Diviſion of the Schoolmen, their Appetites: For, Ienatims Loyola, the Founder 
who appear'd after the Albertiſts, Thomiſts and So- of this Order, in his Letter. which is read every 
riffs. William Occam an Engliſhman was the Head of Month at Table in the Jeſuites College, gives em 
theſe Diſputants, from whom, they were likewiſe ; a very grave and Pereinptory Adinonition, to be 
call'd Occamiſts. „ were ſtil d Nominal, becauſe wholly implicite in your ience without the 
Occam and Kuclinus affirm'd againſt the Scotifts, that | leaſt S ple or Contradiction, and never to cen- 
| Univerſals were only Names and not Things. Aven- ſure the conduct of their Superiours, but to ſup- 
tinut in his Annals obſerves, that theſe Schoolmen poſe all their Orders and Actions, Regular, Holy 
ere mighty Prodigal of Jargon, and ſtood up ex- and Defenſible. Now, that theſe Novices way the 
treamly for Words without any great matter of better underſtand: the manner and extent of their 
Senſe in em. Thus Fohannes Sarisburienſis deſcribes Obedience, they have Pictures in their Studies and 
theſe Nominals, as if all their 3 ay in Terms Chambers to Inſtruct em by way of Emblem: For 
and chopping Logick. Theſe two Subdiviſions of the purpoſe; In the middle of the Canvaſs, there's. 
Realiſt? and Nominals have ſometimes diſputed | a Boy drawn in a ſtooping poſture, with a Piece of 
with fo much Heat and Animoſmy, that at laſt, | Timber upon his Shoulders, with the Motto, Fortiter; 
the Conference ended in a Fray, and they Pelted one | upon it: He has likewiſe a Harp in his Hand, to 
another with Stones, inſtead of Arguments as we Intimate the chearfulneſs of his Submiſſion ; 
are Inform d by Aventine. * Aventine Annal, Boior. the right Hand of this principal Figure, there's a 
Lib. Nr Sarieburienſis Ep. 26. Hornixs Hift: Puppy Deg in a riſing Poſture, to ſhew the Novice 
Phil. Lib. 6. Cap. 5. Hofman. 15 to obey, with Diſpatch and Expedition: His Breaſt 


NORD BURG, A Town in the Iſland Alſen, 


in the Baltic Sea. It ſtands on the North Part of 


the and, and is the Reſidence of a younger Branch 
of the Family of Holſtein, who takes his Title from 


It. 

 NORKOPING, A Townin Eaf-Gothland. It 
ftands on the Banks of a Lake between Lintoping, 
and Suderco 
NORT 
South Eaſt Parts of Glouceſterſhire, ſixty eiglit Miles 
from London. 

NORTH-VIST, One of the Weftern Iſlands 


in . 
CEECH, A Market Town in the 


S open to Intimate that his Superiours have his 
Heart, as well as his Limbs at their Service; His 
Mouth is repreſented Shut; as much as to ſay, there 
mult be no grumbling not conteſting the point; his 
Burthen is mean as to the value and little bet- 
ter than Rubbiſh; to inftruR him that he is to obey; 
tho the inſtance croſſes never ſo much upon his 
Fancy. His Ears are ſtopt, that he may ſubmit 
to Orders tho' never ſo unacceptable to that Senſe * 
And laſtly, he bows his Head to thew the Humility 
of his Reſignation, Now if any Novice breaks 

through any part of this Submiſſion, he has Pen- 


of Scotland, Lyes three Leagues to the South of the | nance enjoyn d according to the Nature of his miſ- 
Iſland of Harries. 'Tis nine Miles in length from behaviour; For Inſtance, he that has the Government 
North to South, and about thirty in Circumference. | of the Novice, it he finds him haughtily inclin'd, 
'Tis well ſtockt with black Cattle, and Sheep, and be Orders him to go into tlie Infirmaty, and per- 
produces good Crops of Rye, Oats and Barley. form the Courſeſt Offices to the Sick and Decrepit. 
The Lakes and Rivers are well furniſht with Fiſh, | Now, if the Novice happens to excuſe himſelf, to 
Growl, or Refuſe to do as he is bidden, he is brought 
into the Refectory at Dinnet or Supper tune, and 
obliged to confeſs his Fault upon his Knees before 
all the Company ; In this Form ; Reverend Fathers, 
fays he, and dear Brethren, I declare my misbehaviour 
to all of you; 1 have been S:ubborn and Rebellions to 


much of the ſame kind, with thoſe in the Iſlands, ' 
Lewis and Harrizs, * Mr. Martin's Deſcription of the 
Weltern Iſlands, Cc. 
NOTTINGHAM, Eighty ſeven Miles from 
London ſee Vol. 2. | 
NOVICE'S. So thoſe Religious are call d, who 


are in the State of Probation, the Term of which Day, and not emptied the Houſe of Office, &c. therefore 
being expir'd, they are admitted into the Order, if 1 d the, Pennant; * 1 ſhould walk 


J am en 

round the Refectory, and ſhew ye in mhat manner I ex- 
cus d and abe d „ h Tot are to take Notice 
then, that I look d as ſubbornly as tas poſſible, and 
bauling out aloud and ſtamping, I tryed, I won't do it; 
Whats this to me? What have I to do with other People's 


their Behaviour is approv d. Udalricss mentions 
* ſeveral ſorts of thete Novices ; ſome, fays-he, come 
* without their Habit, as Laicks and ſecular Clergy, 
and ſome with it, who have been Monks in other 
© Places, either in Forreign Monaſteryes or in Cells 


belonging to the Capital Abby; theſe latter are 
* admitted immediately without Scruple, and en- 


* ter'd according to their Seniority they had in the 


Cell or Monaſtery they came from. 
Fan Inn, according to St. Bennet's Direction: 
„ ſides, before they are taken in, they muſt be 


the Houſe 


e reſt 
are not admitted till they have layn one 9 


Inſtructed in the Form of Petitionin 1 
* for Admiſſion. In the Synod at Aix la 2 
4. held in the Year 817. It was decreed, That 4 
Nice ſhould not be Shorn nor change his Habit before 
* he had promi d Obedience. To mention ſomething 


in particular concerning the Novices of the Jeſuits 
Now theſe Men of —_ Quality or Condition ſ©« 


Buſineſs he at firſt refus 


Stockings? Let thoſe that dirtyed em e en Wake em clean. 
After this Confellion, he is Order d to fit down in 
the middle of the RefeRory till the Company has 
din'd, with the foul Stockings, ot other Courfer mat- 
ters about him, and at laſt, he is fent off to do the 
| d. * Lud. Lucia . 
Feſuit. Lib. 1. Cap. 3: UAalrieus On ſuet. Cluni ac. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 1. Hofman: | | | 24 

OWEL, (Dr. Alexander.) was born in the 
year 1510. and extracted from a Gentleman's Fa- 
mily at Read in Lancaſhire: He wp admitted in 
Brazen Noſe College in Oxford, where he was Fellow. 
He was afterwards School Maſter at Weſtminſtet- 


y the Crown, be left 
| Upou Quart u coming to ro Bala, 
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England, and travell d into Germany , In the fi 


| NUBRIGENSIS. C9 or Willien of 
of Queen Elizabeth, he return d, was made 


Foot - * _ 


Newberg, was ſo calld from a Monaſtery in Tor4- 


1580 of St. Pauls, and . upon by the Conveca- | Hire of that name, where he was educated and 


tion, to draw up the C 


— 


arch Catechiſm, which Task turn'd Monk, his true Syfname was Little. He wrote 


he perform'd far as to the Article of the Sacras a Hiſtory of England in five Books, which begins at 
| 8 5 He bad the Character of a Perſon of Piety N the Lear 1066, and reaches to 1197. He has th 

and Learning, and for Thirty Years together preach'd Character of an Hiſtorian that wrote with great 
the firſt. and lalt Lent-Srmons before Queen Eliza- | Truth and Exactneſs, and in a ſmooth perſpicuous 
beth. He dyed in the Year 1692, being Ninety Stile. He is very Satyrical upon Geoffrey of Mun- 

ears of Age yet neither decay d. iu his Sight nor month's Hiſtory, aud makes it no better than a Ro- 
Undead His Works are a reproof of a Book | mance. He was born at Briilinton near Tork in 1136, 


. 


entituſed, 4 Proof of certain Articles of Religion, de- and dyed about the Year 12059, * D Pin. New 
75 by Mr. Jewel, {et forth by Thomas Dorman Bach. 


Eccl. Hiſt. Cent. 12, &c. 


vf Div. A Reproof of Mr. Dorman's Proof continued, | _ NUMERIANUS. A Schoolmaſter, who leay- 
c. A confutation of Mr. Dorman's laſt Book, enti- | ving Rowe, upon what inotive is uncertain, Travelłld 


tuled, A Defence, &c. And of Dr. Sanders of Tran- 


into Gaul, and pretended the Emperor Swverxs's Com- 


ſubſtantiation, Carechiſmus, ſive prima Inſtitut io Diſciplina- million, to levy an Army, and railiug;a few Forces at 
que pietatis Chriſtiane, latme.explicata. ' Carechiſmus par- firſt, he attack d Albinus's Horſe and routed him, 


* £ . 


vu Pueris primum qui Ediſcatur proponendas in Scholis, | which being reported to Severss, the Emperor, who 

Sc. He was a conſiderable Benefactor to Brazen -| took him for a Senator, wrote him a Letter of 

Noſe _ in Oxford. Hrolggia. Athen Oxon Thanks, commended him for his Loyalty, and or- 
orthys | | 


Fuller's Wor/ 


NOWE . ( Lawrence) Third Son of John 


der d bim to raiſe more Troops. This Order being 
executed, Numerianus did a great deal of Buſineſs in 


_ "Nowel.of great Adeerly in. Lancaſhire by Doxceabel his | the Field, behay'd himſelf with extraordinary brave- 


Wife, Daughter of Thomas Hesketh © 


e, 129 / þ of Rafßord in the 
County Atoreſaid Eſq; He was admitted in Brazey- 


5 and remitted a vaſt Sum of. Money to Severus, 
nd now having qualify'd himſelf by. Merit for 


Noſe Gillege in 1566. In Queen Mary's Reign he | lome of the belt Poſts of. Honour and Profit in the 
ablconded firſt, and afterwards went into Germany Government, he refus d the Burchen of Greatneſs, 
to his Brother Alexander .Nowel, and the reſt of the and taking no more of the Emperor than a moderate 
Engliſh. Exiles. Upon Qucen Elizabeth's coming | Eſtate in the Country, ſpent the reſt of his time in 
to the . Crown, he was made Archdeacon and a private Life. * Spartian in vita Severi cap. 12, and 
Dean of Lickfiel4. He was a very eminent Antiqua- | Salmaſins's Notes upon him, Hofman. - 
ry, and aliſted Lambard in his Book De Priſcis An-. NUPTIAL Benedittion , us d both by Jews, 
glorum legibus. The famous Camden gives lum a Chriſtians and Pagans in ſuch Solemnities. It was 
great Character, and tells us that he was a Alan of 8 by the Jews when the Bride was brought 
good Nate for his ſingular Learning, and was the firſt o,, home and begins thus, Bleſſed be thou, O Lord God, 


+ 


dar Age that brousht into ure again, and reviv'd the Lan- King Yi 
44ge of our Anceſtors, the Saxons, which through diſuſe 7 Ble 
— forlet and buryed in Oblivion. This learned Perſon 


the World, who has created all things for thy Glos 
| ed be our Lord God who created Man in bis own 
theneſs, and in the likeneſs of the Image of his own 


dyed. in 1576, about ſixty Years of Age, He has | 4rchetypes, and prepar'd an Aſſiſtance for Lim on: of 
Written, Y/ocabularum Saxonicum, or a Saxon En lith himſelf (i. e. a Worzan) to the end of the World, &c. 
| Dictionary; tis a Manuſcript, and lyes now in the Bod- This Form is extant in the Rituals of the 1g en Wer | 
. ibrary; Franciſcus 22 gives a great Chara- and Gelee after a Cup of Wine, bleſs'd by the Prieſt, has 


er of it; and William Sommer, the Antiquary of Can- | paſs 


round, The Jews pretend theſe Benedictions 


ter bury, made uſe of it in compilingihis Sa ven Diftio- | were compos d by Ezra.” They are oblig'd by cu- 


mary, Doctor Nowel like iſe made ſeveral Collecti- 


{tome to have at leaſt Ten elderly Perſons at this 


ons from Ancient Hiſtorical Manuſcripis, which are | Solemnity. The Rabbies juſtifie this Number by a. 
ſtill kept as curioſuies in the (ottonian Library; one Paſſage in Ruth, where Ten Elders are ſaid to have 
of 'em 1s entitul'd, Collect anea ex ( Hronicis Gregori Ca-| been at Boaz his Wedding. The eldeſt, or the Per- 
erquent monachi Cænobii Gloceſtrenſis ab An 68 1, ad An ſon of the beſt Quality, began the Form , which 
1290; It ſtands under Veſpaſian's Head, A. 5. Canb-| after ſaying Grace, was to be repeated every Day 


den Brit. in Cornual. Athen. Oæ on. 


during the Wedding Week, provided there were new 


NOV. (William) Son of Williaw Noy of St. Bu- Gueſts; but if there were none excepting thoſe that 
rian in Cornwall Gentleman, born in the 16 Century, | brought the Bride home, then the latter part of it 
was admitted in Exeter College in Oxford, from | was only re eated. If it happen'd contrary to Cu- 


whence he remov'd to Lincoln s- Inn, here ſtudyin 


g | {tome that the Bride was bsolight home without this 


the Common Law with indefatigable Induſtry, he ſolemn Benediction, 'twas then to be us'd afterwards 
became very eminent in his Profeſſion, being eſteem'd | at the firſt Opportunity. There is a Precedent of 
and that by ſome of his Enemyes, as great a Law- | this Benediction, betore the Delivery of the Lan, at 
yer as ever this Kingdom bred. To be fomewhat | the Marriage of Rebecca and Iſaac ; (Cen. cap. 24. 
more particular in his Character, He was very | ver. 66.) whether Joſephus meant this Benediction, or 
quick in apprehending a matter, fold in judging, | that us'd at the Cntract, is uncertain. (Antiq. Lib. 


ang exceeding happy in his Memory. The late Earl 


4. cap. 8.) He that wrote the Book of Tobias 1peaks 


of Clarendon gives this account of him: © That he | of feven Benedictions; for, after a large Mention of 
vas, by great Induſtry and Importunity from | the Circumſtances of Raguel and Sarahs Wedding, he 
Court, perſuaded to accept the Place of Atiorney- tells us, they ſat down to dinner after the ſeven Bene- 


ce 
& 


General; That the Court made an Impreſſion 


dittions, Among the Pagans there were ſeveral re- 


upon his Mind, though not upon his Manners; that ligious Rites equivalent to the holy Benediction,which 
he wore about him an affected Moroſity, which 


yet is pretty plainly mention'd in the ſecond Satyr 


made hun unapt to flatter other Men, yet even of Juvenal, in the Greeks Aſad i aux, and in the 
that Moroſity render d him 2 to be flatter'd | Lacines Quod fauſt um, felia que fir, &c. Among the, 


A himſclf; that he fram'd the 


roject of Soap, and Chriltians, Marriages were perform'd in the Church 


& drew up the Writ for Ship- Money. But notwith- | and conſecrated by the Benediction of the Paſtor, 
ſanding thele Aba:emeats, this Lord allows him | the Communion being frequently receiy'd at ſuch So- 


to be a Perſon of great Ability and Learning, 8 tho' in contradiction to this Cuſtome of An- 


He dyed in 1634. His Works cxiant are; A 


quity, the Proteſtants at Geneva forbid Marriage up- 


Trent of the principal Grounds and Maxims of the on Communion Days. (Ordinat Eccleſ. Genev. 134.) 


Laws of England. The per fect C nvey.ncer, or 1eve- luptia { | 
ral ſelect and choice Precedents, Reports and Caſcs | of Religion is ſtill continued in the Chriſtian Church 
o | both Faſtern and Weſtern, The Antiquity of it 


in the time of Q. Elizabeth, K. James, and Kin 


The Nuptial Benediction pronounc'd by a Miniſter 


Carles I. The compleat Lawyer, or a Treatiſe concer- | reaches up to the firſt Ages as appears by Tertullian, 


11116 Teiuues and Eſtates in Lands of luheritance, 
&C. * Sir Ant! ony Weldon's Court of King Charles, &c. 
Athen, Oxon. Earl of Ciarendon's, Hi tory of the Ribellion, 


LI 


unde, lays he, ſaſſicia nus ad enarrandum felicitatem 
ejus Matrimonii quod Eccleſia conciliat, & confirm at 
Oblatio, abνt Benediflio, Angeli renunciant, & c. 
| | w here- 
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here, by the Oblation, the Euchariſt is meant as 
Baroniuss rightly obſerves ; and by the Angels, are 
meant the Biſhops and Prieſts who declared the Con- 
tract. Clemens Alex andrinus who was contemporary 
with Tertullian, alludes to the ſame Cuſtome in his 
Fedagogus. Platin derives it from the Decree: of 
Pope Soter.: He hkewiſe mentions the Decrees of 
(ali I. and Hlvefter for this Cuſtome. But the 
decretal Epiſtles of theſe Popes cannot be depended 
on, the Roman Catholicks themſelves owning em 
to be all counterfeit ; but then this Exception can- 
not be made 210 the ſame Decrees publiſh'd by 
Siricins and Hormiſda. There is likewiſe a Canon 
to this Purpoſe made in the IV. Council of Carthage, 
held in the Year 398. To proceed; Hinckmar Arch- 
biſhop of Rheim, who livd in the IX. Century, 
Declaims againſt thoſe who thought Violence and 
Poſſeſſion was ſufficient to make Matrimony lawful, 
and here he derives the Ceremony of the Benediction 
from the firſt beginnings of Chriſtianity, commendsit for 
religions Inſtitution, ſettles it upon Divine Authority, 

1 eres that the Heathens though without Revelation 
and wal Aſſiſtance made uſe of this Solemmity 
purely by the Hrength of the Law of Mature and the 
Suggeſtions o Reaſon This was likewiſe the Cuſtom 

of all the hurches in France and Germany, as ap- 
pears by their Letter to the Emperor; publiſh'd at 

rend of the Works of Perrys 9285 This Cu- 
ſtom was practis d by the Univerſal Church to pre- 
vent Clandeſtine Marriages, and unlawful Cohabi- 


= F'Y Rr — 


the Sacerdotal Benediction was not eſfeem'd ne- 
ceſlary for 1 of the Emperor 
Leo, which was about the Year 900, and endea- 


vours to prove out of the Novels, that in the Reign of 


Faſtinian the Nuptial Bened iction of the Prieſt was 
not requird by the Roman Laws: The Emperor 
Leo publiſh d an Order that no Matrimony ſhoutd 
be accounted Legal without the Paſtoral Benediction. 


inſerted in the Laws of Charles'the Great and Lewis 
the Godly; by which it appears, that the Bleſſin 

of the Prieſt was an old Cuſtom of the Weſtern 
Churches upon ſuch Occaſions; and though the 
Imperial Edits might not interpoſe very early in 
this matter to make it a Law in the State; yet if 
this Benediction had been negſected, the :Miſfion 
would have not fail'd of Cenſure by the Church. 


Pedagog. Lib. 3. c. 1. Novel: 74. c. 4. Selden Uzxor He- 


braica Lib. 2. cap. 12, Cc. . 
NYMPHIDIUS, whoſeMother, though a very 
handſome Perſon, was but two removes from a Slave. 


He pretended that Caius Ceſar or Caligula. was his 


Father, becauſe he was tall, and Jlook'd gruff and 
ſurly like that Prince. He was fo far in Nero's Fa- 


wards the Command of the Guards, he endeayonr'd 


tation: Notwithſtanding, Selde would hage it that 
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but was cruſht in the undertaking." * Tacitus, Lib. 


15. Aunal Cap. 72. 73. C. Hiſt. Lib. L. Cap. 5. Hofman. 
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which ſeiz d the Kingdom of Fez, after the 
Family of the Merins were extinct. Here we 
are to obſerve that the Omniade erected this 
8 about the Year doo. and held it till 50, vhen 
the Family of Iris, deſcended from the Omnialæ, were 
all deſtroy d by the Zenets, an African Clan: Theſe 
Zenets were expell d by the Almrabide in 1052, 
which latter were dethron'd by the Almohade, being 
Headed by Ab4alla of that Family who, in the Year 
1139 rais d himſelf from a Schoolmaſter to a Prince. 
In the Year 1212. The AMerins routed the Almohade 


O SSENS. The Name of a Family 


the remains of which Family made a ſtand in Africk” 


and Spain, and erected ſeveral Principalities there, 
that is to ſay, the Kingdom of Granada Tremeſſin, 
Tunit, Tripoli , 8c. The Merins retaining the Go- 
vernment of Fez till the Year 1420, when the Oa- 
taſſens ſucceeded em: For the Family of the Merins 
being extinct, Haſcenes Xeriph ſeiz d the Government, 
but was thrown out of the Seat within a Year by 
Seil- Abra of the Oats, which through ſeveral Va- 
rietys of Fortune, held the Crown to the Wy: Lge: | 
Though about the Year 1500, the Kingdom of Fez 

began to be very much weakned by the Revolt of 
the Provinces, which juncture being manag d to 
advantage, by Hama Xcriph, he made himſelf Maſter 
of the Kingdom of Aorocco in 1512. This Frince's 
younger Brother Muhamed Xerip poſſels d. himfelf 
of the Kingdom of Sus in 1527, and obliging his 
Brother to make him a Partner in his Government, 
and to ſettle the Succeſſion upon bis Son, he ſtrength- 

ned the Family of the Xeriphs to that degree, that 
at laſt, upon the Death of Hamad King of Fez, he 

made himſelf Sole Monarch of Mauritania or Bar- 

by in 1548, in whoſe Line; the Crown ſtill con- 
tinues: For, notwithſtanding the Oataſſens ſet up 

one Buaco for King, and by the Aﬀſiſtance of Charles 
V. and Philip H. of Spain, endeavour'd ſevera! 
times to recover the Kingdom, yet they alva faibd 

in the attempt. Thuanus Lib. 7. Hornins Orb. Imper. 
Pag. 529. 


OAT 18 Have been made uſe on amon ſt all] 


Nations, for the Deciding Controverſies in Courts 
ol Jultice, 


* 


and for the giving Security for tha Perfor- 


mance of Promiſe. The Solemnitys at taking an 
Oath were very different; A Solemn Oath, among 
the Romans, was taken in the Capitol, eſpecially 
upon the Calends of Fanuary when the People 
were oblig d to ſwear tõ their Princes, then it was 
they ſwore by Fupiter Capitolinus, whom Pliny calls 
the Thunderer, becauſe he had a Thunderbolt in bis 
Hand, to puniſh the perjus'd : When they ratified 


— 


a League or Contract they us d to hold 4 Flint in 


their Hand, this they call'd Swearing, per Fovem 


of Fupiter, others take it ſq a ſort ofanimated Stone. 


Office and give Sentence according to the Direction, 
of the Law. In all Suits likewiſe, the Partys 
were oblig d to take an Oath, which they call d 
Calummæ Fur amentum: The Plaintiff ſwore that he 


his Adverſary. The Defendant on the otherſide, 
ſwore he had done the Plaintiff no «Injury. This 
Method was practis'd at Athens. The Form and 


is mention d by Ceſar, in his Hiſtory of the Civil 
War: Firſt, ſays he; Labienus ſtept forth and ſwore, 
he would never Deny him, but run the ſame Fortung 


| with him, of what kind foever. This Oath mas taken by 


the reſt of the Liemenant. Generals, Brigadeers, Colonels, 
Captains, Subalterns ani all the Army. They us d to 
brandiſh their Swords, when they ſwore to ſignify 
that they were ready to cut his Throat that (hould 


be Guilty of Perjury. The Roman Confuls, at the 


entring upon their Office, us d to ſwear to goyern 


mus, he condeſcended io far as t take the Oath, 
as if he had been no mare than Conſul, whereas, 
as Meurſius and others obſerve, neither the Roman 
nor Conſtantinopolitan Emperors us d to give either the 


| Senate or the People the Satisfaction of an Oath, 


Among the Athenians, there was two Sorts of Oaths, 
a great one and a leſſer; the great one was, when 
en Frore: by the Gods, or the God's he So 


| 


As to the I/; the Conſtitution of Pope Evarifns, _ 
or at leaſt that in his pretended Decretal Epiftſe was © 


Tertullian ad Uxor Lib. 2 cap; ult. Clemens Alex. 


your, as to rife to the Conſulſhip, and having after- 


to corrupt the Souldiers and Graſp at the Empire, 


Lapidem, by which ſome underſtand a Stone Statue 


actuated and moy'd by evil Spirit. A Judge, 
when firſt in Commiſſion, us'd to ſwear at the Altar, 
call Pmteal Libonis, that he would proceed in his 


would not draw. the Declaration too high againſt 


Circumſtances of an Oath, us d among the Souldiers, 


according to Law. And therefore Pliny takes notice, 
that vrien Trajan was Emperor and Puntife Maxi- 
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they might fall into it th 
they us d to declare, that they bound themſelves no 
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Jupluo is ſaid to have brought in the Cuſtom of this; 


tter Oath, who, upon the account of his being al- | 


ſiſted againſt the Titans by Stix, or elſe being refreſh- | 


ed with a draught of that Water, in the hear of the 


1 Fight, preſcrib d this Form of Swearing to the reſt of b 


the Gods; and if any of em prov'd perjur'd, they 


were, as Servius relates, to do Nine Thouſand Vears 
Penance, among the Shades below; nay; Fupter did 
not except himſelf from the Penalty: For, 


as Minu- 


tins Felix (peaks, He trembles as his ſhare of Puniſhment, 
which he is affraid of ſuffering, together with thoſe that 
Ador d him. Thoſe that Swore, us'd to call upon the 


Gods to revenge their breach of Faith, adding ſome- 


times an explicite Curſe at the end on t. However, 
if the Imprecation was not ſpoken out, it was always 
imply d. 2 4 us d to Swear by Juno and 
Diana: The Men, by Solon's Law, had three Gods 
aſſign d them to Swear by, that is per Supplicem, per 
Procuratorem, & per Averruncum ; or probably, none 
but Jupiter iu was underſtood by theſe three Epi- 
thets: For Fapiter was look'd upon as the principal 
Deity that concern'd himſelf in puniſhing Perjury: 
However, the Heathens, to make ſure ont, Swore by 


Neptune, Ceres, Apollo, and ſeveral other of their pre- 


tended Deities. They ſometimes likewiſe Swore by 
the Ghoſts of thoſe that dyed fighting in the Field; 
Thus Demoſthenes Swore by thoſe that were Slain at 
HMarathm : The Romans Swore ſometimes by their 


Life; by the Head of their Children; and particu- 


larly, by the Health, Life or Genius of their Prince. 
1n one of theſe particulars, the Chriſtians comply d 
with them, as Tertullian obſerves, that is, they made 
no Scruple to Swear per Salutem Cæſaris, by the Healch 
or Life of the Emperor; underſtanding by this Phraſe, 
God Almighty, who 2 Cæſar s Health, and 
fupported him in his Being. The Greeks, when they 
took a Solemn Oath, us'd to Sacrifice a He-Goat, a 
Ram, or a She-Goat, to the God's they Swore by; 
The Romans making uſe of a Sow, moſtly upon this 
occaſion. So much for the Great Oath. The little 


Oath, as the Greeks calls it, was when they Swore 


by a Creature, as per Anſerem, per Canem, as Sicrates 
us d to Swear. Sometimes they us d to Swear by the 
Ground they trod upon; Sometimes, by their Tack- 


ling, or the Inſtruments of their Sport, but eſpecially 
they us d to Swear by their Heads, as Aſcanius in V ir- 
| gil Per Caput hoc Furo, per quod Pater ante ſolebat. 


joſe that Swore us'd to draw their Hand through 


the oe or take up a piece of Iron red hot, being 


perſwaded, 11 they Swore honeſtly, that they ſhould 
receive no harm. They were very religiouſly ſolici- 
tous to guard againſt Peggy; and therefore, for fear 
gh negligence in the Form, 


farther than the matter of the Oath was practica- 
ble; and for fear the Obligation might lie upon their 
Ghoſts, they made an expreſs Exception, that the 


Oath ſhould be cancelld at their Death. To.pro- | 7 


ceed, The Fews ſometimes Swore with their Hand 
lifted up, (Gen. 14. Pf. 106.) Sometimes he that 
Swore put his Hand under the Thigh of him he Swore 
to, as in the Caſe of Eliezer, Abraham's Steward, and 
Foſeph, when he Swore to his. Father Facob; which 
likewiſe ſomctunes was the Cuſtom, as the Learned 
obſerve, amongſt the Athenians, Cart haginians and Ro- 
mans. The Fews, at firſt, us d to Swear by none but 
God Almighty ( Ta. cap. 45. Rom. 14.) and. there- 
fore the old Form Was, Give Glory to God, Joſh. 7. 
that is, by appealing thus to God, they own d the 
Attributes of his eee and Omni- 
potence; but afterwards, when Corruption of Man- 
ners and Principles prevail'd in that Nation, they 
us d to Swear by the Creatures, particularly by Je- 
ruſalem, by the Temple, by the Gold of the Temple, by the 
Altar, and the Gift upon the Altar, call d (urban; Thus 
far the Fews degenerated in Religion about our Savi- 


ours time. "Twas likewiſe their Cuſtom to annex an 


expreſs or implicit Curſe to their Oath, Gen. 14. 
1 Sa, 14. The Primitiye Chriſtians govern'd them- 
ſelves in this point by the Doctrine of our Saviour, 
and brought the Practice of Swearing to its true 
Standard. Our Saviour's Precept ſtands in the 5th 
Chapter of St. Matthew, and 33d Verſe, and is, ina 


manner repeated in the fame words by St. James, 


* 


* 
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ack or Subjetts to Ait me when I have weſt need of em: 
his being pronounc'd, the Parties to the Confedera- 
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ore by the Life of their Maſter, and gave the Prin- 
5 a Wieda Ring in his Name; which when 
they had put on, as Matthew Paris relates it, they 
immediately declar'd her Empreſs, And here it may 
not be improper to take notice, that the aſſerting the 
Truth of any. thing upon Honoxr or Faith, was in ſome 
Perſons look d upon as equivalent to an Oath. Thoſe: 
who were of a foreign Religion, were oblig'd to 
Swear by that which was moſt regarded by em: 
Thus the Jews, in a Chriſtian Court, Swear by the 
Law and the Ten Commandments : Or thus, Ton ſhall 
Swear by God Almighty, by God that appeared to Moſes 
in the Buſh ; by God, Elohim, &c. to which the Few 
is to anſwer, do: Or elſe the Form runs thus; # 
yu fail in the performance, or are any way Perjur'd, may 
50% be diſpers d 1 the Nations, dye in your Enemy s 
Country, and be ſwallowed up like Dathan and Abiram: 
To which the Anſwer is, Amen. And ſometimes 
the Form runs thus, May 4 Leproſie ſeize you, at it did 
Naaman the Syrian; or may your Habitation become 
| Deſolate ; or may all the Sins of. your Fore- Fathers be 
puniſh'd upon you, and all the Curſes in the Law and the 
Prophets, be wants your Portion. The Reader may con- 
| ſult Darand. Specul. Lib. 2. Tit. de Jur. Cat. Sect. 3. 
Num. 17. Bartholus ad L. Jur. D. Tit. de Jure, & 
Marquard de Suſanes de Fudæis. Par. 2. Cap. 8. Sect. o. 
As to the Spaniſh Moors and Mahumet ans, the Oath 
was tender d in the manner following; as we ma 
ſee in the Alphonſines, Pattit; 3. Tit. 11. L. 21. He 
that gave the Oath, and the Moor that was to take 
it, Rood before a Moſch, when there was one near; 
or elſe, in ſome other place appointed by the Judge: 
And here, the Moor, turning himſelf to the Such, 
with his Hand lifted up, had the Form preſcrib'd him 
according to his Religion; as, Juras me tu Fulan 
Moro, por aquel Dios, & c. To which the Moor an- 
ſwer'd, Aſſi lo Faro. adding, Amen, after the Oath 
was pronounc'd to him. Farther, the Chriſtians 
formerly had certain times in the Year, in which 
Swearing was not allow'd : Thus, in the Council 
held at St. Aledard, mention'd. by Burchard, the Sy- 
nod Decreed, that from Septuqgeſima, to the Octayes 
of Eaſter, and from Advent, to' the Octaves of Epi- 
phany, in Ember-weeks, Rogation-days, and Sundays, 
no Body ſhould preſame to take an Oath upon the 
Goſpels, for the ending Suits of Law, or ratifying 
Leagues and Treaties : This Canon is likewiſe tran- 
ſcribed by Gratian. Here we are to obſerve, that at 
the times of the Year above-mention'd, there were 
no Pleas Held, nor Cauſes Try d in the Courts of Ju- 

ſtice. The old Romans had likewiſe a reſembling 
Cuſtom upon their great Holy-Days, as we may learn 
from Macrobius in his Saturnalia. The ſame uſage, or 
forbearance, was alſo practis d by hy Jeu on their 
Sabbaths, and other Feaſts ; and therefore, in one of 
the Reſcripts of Honorius and Theodoſius the younger, 
there is an Order publiſh'd, that no Few ſhould be 
compell'd to Work, nor Summon'd into any, Court, 
either upon the Sabbath-Day, or any other Holy- 
Day of their Religion, L. 3. C. Theodo. Lib. 2. Tit. &. 
& C. 8. Tit 8. And about 20 Years before, that is, 
in the Year of our Lord 389. by the Reſcript of Theo- 
doſius and Arcadius, there are likewiſe ſome Vacations 
order d, not unlike to thoſe in the Canons above- 
mention d; for beſides Sundays (in which Conſtantine 
the Great forbad the Tryal of Cauſes ) the Birth- 

ays of the Emperors, and their coming to the 
Crown were included, Lib. 7. C. Faſtin. Tit. de Feriis. 
Lib. 2. C. 7 heodoſ. & Tit. 8. &c. As to the Mahume- 
tans, they Swear ſometimes by God, and ſometimes 
by the Creatures, being warranted in this latitude both 
by the Alcoran, and the Precedent of Mahomet, who 
Swears ſometimes by the Angelick Orders, by the Al- 
coran, by the Winds, the Clouds, and a great deal of 
Other ridiculous Stuff, too long to mention. The Maho- 
metans, as Avicenna, ſometimes Swore by their own 


Lives, and much to this ſe, Achmet the Turkiſh 
Emperor, at the BT 4 the Articles between 


him and Henry IV. of FSwore the Treaty by 
Almighty God, Creator oF Heaven and Earth, and 
by the Salt of his Grand -Fathers, Great-Grand-Fa- 
thers, &c. As to the Heathens ; They us d to initiate 
themſelves in their ſcandalous Myſteries, by the So- 


lemnity of an Oath : This wretched Ceremony was 


* 


* ai. 


pra ctis d by the Conſul Poſthumius, at the Roman Ba- 
chanalia, as Livy informs us, Lib. 39. As to Perjury, 
I ſhall mention it in another place; however, here 
it may not be improper to take notice, that thoſe 


looſe Chriſtians that us d to Blaſpheme, or Swear in 
common Converſation, were puniſh'd with Death, 
by Fuſtinians Novel's, as Fulianus Patricius makes it 


. 


out, Conſtitut. 71. Thus Philip the Auguſt King of 


France abhor d the Prophane and Blaſpemous Swear- 
ing of his Courtiers, to that degree, that when any 
of his Knights or Gentlemen preſum'd upon ſuch a 
Liberty before him, he orders ; 

thrown into the River, as Rigordas relates: And 
long before this Prince's Reign, thoſe, who were ſo 
wicked as to Blaſpheme, loſt their Quality, and had 
a Mark. of Infamy ſet upon 'em, as appears from 
the Capitulars of Charles the Bald; to which we may. 


add the Conſtitution of the Viggoths, which runs 


thus, L. 12. Tit. 3. Cap. 2. Whoſoever ſhall be guil 
of Blaſphemy, in any manner, Malk be whipp'd to 1 


dred Laſhes, laid by the Heels for ou time, and after- 


wards fo ever baniſh'd ; and- all his Lands, Goods and 
Chatte 7051 be forfeited to the King. In the middle 
Ages o 

4 Canonical Purgation, to diſtinguiſh it from the other 
Methods of proving their Innocence by Duel, Or- 
deal, &c. And here, if the Caſe was very momen- 
tous and extraordinary, the Perſon Impeach'd did 
not only Swear himſelf but had others to back his 
Teſtimony, and to Swear that they believ'd, that the 
matter of his Oath was true: Theſe Compurgators 
were call d in Latin, Sacramentales, Sacramentarii, and 
Faratores : Theſe Perſons were examin'd by the Bench 
before they had their Oath given 'em, as we may 
learn from Mritia, A. C. 818. Apud Perard, p. 36. 
And if they were choſen by the Perſon Tryed, they 
were calld Advocati; and when they were pitch'd 
upon by the Proſecutor, they were call'd Nominati, 
or Denominati : As to their Number, *twas encreas'd 
in proportion to the Weight of the Cauſe, and ſome- 
times multiply'd to Thirty. They were Sworn faſt- 
ing, in the Church, a great many Ceremonies being 


us d upon the Occaſion. By the Council of Meauæx 
the Clergy were forbidden to take a Corporal Oath ; 


which Privilege was antiently allow'd the Flamines 
Diales of the Romans, it being reckon'd a piece of Ir- 
religion not to believe em upon their Word; which 
Cuſtom was likewiſe obſery'd with reſpect to the 
Fewiſh Prieſts; however the Biſhops ſometimes Swore 
upon the Goſpels, as appears by the Regiſter of Alex- 
ander III. mention'd by Baronius, A. C. 1177, Ce. 
* Tacit. Annal. Lib. 16. Cap. 35. Ceſar de Bell. Ci- 
vil. Lib. 3. Cap. 4. Ammian. Marcel. Lib. 21. C. f. 
Plin. Panegyr. Mariana de Reb. Hiſp. Lib. 15. Cap. 
18. Mat. Paris, A. C. 1235. Hoffman, & c. See Perjury. 

O CRV DA, or Lychni laß. A Tow in Albania, 
Situate on a Lake of the ſame Name; Twenty Five 
Miles South from Albonopoli, and Eighty Sduth-Eaſt 
from Darax xo. Tis an Arch- Biſhop's See, but ſub- 


ject to the Tarks. 


OCTAVES. It was a Cuſtom in the Engliſh 
Church, up to the Saæon- Times, to obſerve the Octave 
or Utas of their principal Feſtivals. Upon every 
Octave ſome part of the Service of the grand Holy- 
Day was repeated, which 1s the Reaſon, that the 
Collect us d upon Eafter-Day ſerves, as to the fenſe of 
it, upon Lom- Sunday; which, by the way, is ſo call'd 
becauſe it is a Repetition of Eaſter-Day, only with 
an abatement in the Solemnity. Tis call'd in Latin 
Dominica in Albis, or rather Poſt Albas (ſcil. Depoſi- 
tas) as tis in ſome Old Rituals; becauſe thoſe that 
were Baptiz'd at Eaſter, wore their White Baptiſmal 
Habit ſeven Days, and left em off upon Low-Sunday. 
* Sparrow's Rationale, &c. j 

ODOLANOVIA. A Town in Great Poland, 
in the Palatinate of Kaliſch. It ſtands in a Moraſs, 
and is fortify'd with a Caſtle, “ Onnor s Hilt. of Poland. 

ODO (Severus) was Born in the Country of 
the Eaſt-Angles, in the IX Century, and extracted 
from a Damſh Family of great Quality and For- 
tune. His Parents being Pagan, were very much 
diſpleas d with their Son Odo for kung Company 
with the Chriſtians ; upon which {core they diſin- 


herited him: Being thus ** He puts himſelf. 


into 


em to be immediately 


Chriſtianity, an Oath was frequently calld 
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into the Service of a Chriſtian Nobleman, belonging | 
tothe Court of King Edward the Elder. The Noble- 
man perceiving Odo bad good Natural Parts, had 
him Inſtructed in the Latin and Greek Language by 
the beſt Maſters ; and here, he was ſo great a roft- 
cient, that he was able, not only to expreſs himſelf 
readily in Proſe, but to make all ſorts of Verſes ex- 
tempore. Soon after his 2 he was made Sub- 
Deacon. *Tis ſaid that he ſerv d a Campaign under 
King Edward, before his going into Holy Orders, 
which is probable enough; conſidering that after he 
was Biſhop, he took the Field three times for the 
King. To give one Inſtance ; In the Reign of Arhel- 
ane, who had a great Eſteem for him, and procur d 
him the Biſhoprick of Sherburn; in this Reign, I fay, 
Biſhop Odo brought the King a Reinforcement, in 
his Expedition againſt Aalen and was very {ct- 


viceable in gaining the 1 Athelſtane dying ſoon 
y ro 


after, was ſucceeded by bis Brother Edmund, who ha- 
ving a Value for Odo's Merit, 555 him preferr d to the 
See of Canterbury, upon the Death of Arch-Biſhop 
Nfelmu. White Odo Govern'd the See of Canterbury, 


there happen'd a great Diſpute between him and his 


Clergy, concerning the Euchariſt ; ſome maintain- 
ing that the Subſtance of the Elements remained af- 
ter Conſecration, and that the Bread and Wine were 
no more than the Repreſentations of the Body and 
Blood of Chriſt. This Doctrine Odo endeavour d to 
Confute, not by Argument, but Miracle: For, ha- 
ving begg d for ſome extraordinary Sign from Hea- 
ven, at the Adminiſtration of this Sacrament ; It 
bappen'd, as ſome Hiſtorians Report, that when the 
Prieſt was breaking the Bread at the Conſecration, 
ſeveral Drops of Blood fell from it : But here Arch- 
Biſhop Parker ſuſpects foul Play, and fancies it was 
poſſible, the Pricft had prickt his Fingers. Odo liv d 
till the Reign of King Edwin, which Prince being a 
Libertine, Odo made uſe of the Authority of his Cha- 
racter with great Freedom, and put the Scandalons 
Woman, entertain'd by King Edwin, under Excom- 
munication and infamous Penance. He dyed in 
the Year 958. W. Malmesburienſis, Edmerus in 


Opi ſculis. Antiquates Britan. Eccleſ. 


OEDIPUS. Egyptiacus. Is divided into four 
Tomes ; the firſt 8 which call'd Templum Iſiacum 
Treats of the Original, Progreſs and Continuance 

the Egyptian Learning, and particularly of that re- 


. lating to Hieroglyphicks. The firſt Part of the fecond 


Tome, call'd Gymnaſium E de Diſcourſes up- 
on the more Myſterious and Recondite Learning of 
the Hebrews and other Eaſtern Nations. This Learn- 
ing being almoſt ſunk in the Raines of Time, is, in 
ſome meaſure Retriey'd and Illuſtrated by old Religi- 
ous Sculptures : The latter part dilates upon the Arts 
and Sciences, for which the Old Egyptians were ſo re- 
markable, as Arithmetick, Geometry, Muſick, Aſtro- 
logy, Mechanicks, Chymiſtry, Magick, Theology and 
Hieroglyphicks. The laſt Diviſion, entituled, Theatrum 
Hieroglyphicum, explains the Figures upon the Obe- 
lisks, and other Hieroglyphical Sculptures, to be ſeen 
either at Rome, in Egypt, or in ſome of the moſt Fa- 
mous Libraries in Europe. This Work, being writ- 


ten by Athanaſius Kercher, was Printed in Folio, at 


Rome, in 1652, 1653, 1654. * Hoffman. a 
OEL SA, or Olſna, in High- Butch Oels. A City 
in Sileſia, giving the Title of a Duke; two Leagues 


from Wratiſlaw, to the Eaſt, towards Poland. It was 


formerly in the Family of Glangaw, but now having 


Paſt through the Hands of ſeveral other Princes, tis 


poſſeſs d by the Family of Munſtertanbergh. * Pfan- 
— de Precip. Germaniæ Principum Gentibus, Cap. 7. 
man. 

BETIN GEN. A County in Germany, lying 
in Suabia, and Govern'd by an Earl of its own. * Spe- 
ner Theatr. Nobil. Europ. Hoffman. 

*OFFA, King of Mercia, Reign'd in the latter 
end of the Eighth Century. His Territories compre- 
hended Three and Twenty Provinces, or Shires, viz. 
Hereford, Worceſter, Glouceſter, Warwick, Cheſhire, Staf- 
fardſhire, Shropſhire, Derbyſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Lincoln- 
ſhire, Northamptonſhire, Oxfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, 
Bedfordſhire, Huntingtonſhire, Cambridgſhire, Hartford- 
hire, Eſſex, Middleſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Noting- 
hamſhire. This Prince had a Letter ſent by Charles, 


King of the Franks and Lombardi, &c. and aſter- 
wards Emperor, with a Copy of the ſecond Council 
of Nice, of which Hoveden gives this Account inhis 
Annals. In the Tear of our Lord, 792. Charles King 
of the Franks, fem Synodalem Librum, or the Copy 
of a Council into Britain, which had been tranſmitted 10 
li from Canſtantinople; which Synodal Trali was fo 
whappy, as to contain ſeveral things contrary to true Do- 
ctrine; particularly, that almoſt all the Learned Men of 
the Eaft, and no leſs than Three Hundred Biſhops, had 
unanimouſly Decreed the Wor ſhip or Adoration of Images 
which is * Abominated by the Church of Cod. 
Aainſt this Doctrine Alcuinus wrote an Epiſtle, and 
confuted it ftrongly by Teſtimonies down from the Strip. 
tures: Which Letter, with the Book above- mention d. he 
| delivered into the King of France's Hand, in the Name 
of the En — Biſhops and Princes. * Simeon Dunel- 
menſis Hiſtoria de Geſtis RON Anglorum. Hoveden, 
Annal. Par. 1. Pag: O5. Spelman. r ery Vol. I, Cc. 
For the reſt, ſee Engl. Morery, Vol. II. 
OGRAINA. A Province of Muſcovy, con- 
taining a large Tract of Land, lying on the South of 
' Rezan, Iis Water'd with divers Rivers, and the 
Soil is tolerably good; but, confining upon the Leſ- 
ſer Tartary, tis too much barraſs d by the Incurſions 
of that barbarous People to be either Rich or Popu- 
lous. There are a great many ſmall Towns in it, 
but no Cities or Places of Note, except Woronitz, or 
Veronecæ, ſtanding on the River Don; and, of late 
| Years efpecially, very conſiderable upon the ſcore of 
Men of War built there; the River, it ſeems, being 
deep enough to carry em down to the Black Sea; 
' which, ſince the taking of Aſoph, lies open to the 
| Myſcovites, And here twill not be improbable to 
take notice, how all the common Maps miſtake the 
Situation of this Town, and the Courſe of the River 
Don; for whereas they place it Eaſt- South-Eaſt from 
. Moſcow, and make the Courſe of the River to riſe 
' Northward, as high as the Fifty-Sixth Degree of La- 
titude, and paſs Eaſtward to the Seventy-Fourth 
Degree of Longitude : The Town, in truth, ſtands 
almoſt directly South from Afoſcow, at about Two 
Hundred Miles diſtance ; and the River continues 
running Southward, from its very Fountain, with- 
out ever turning Northward at all; neither does it 
bend Eaſtward any farther than the Sixty-Ninth De- 
| gree of Longitude, and then returns Weſtward, and 
falls into the Palas Maotis at Aſoph, in the Forty-Se- 
venth Degree of Latitude, and not in the Fifty-Firſt 
Degree, as tis commonly laid. This Correction is 
receiv d from Mr. Theſng, an ingenious Merchant in 
Holland ; at whoſe Houſe the Czar himſelf lodg d, in 
his late Travels, and gave him an Opportunity of 
making a Map from the Original Surveys that Prince 
had caus'd to be. made of the Courſe of this River, 
and the Situation of Aſoph. Farther, the quick paſ- 
{age of the Ships from Moronit⁊ to Aſoph, perform'd 
in four Days, confirms this Account: For if the 
River had ſuch a winding Courſe, as the old Maps 
make 1t, 'twould take up more than double that 
time. * A New Syſteme of Geography, 8:c. 
OKEHAMPTON. A Market-Town in Black 
Torring Hundred, in the South-part of Dewonſhire. 
It ſtands upon the River Ocke. In William the Con- 
queror's time, Baldwin, the Viſcount, had a Caſtle 
here, It returns two Burgeſſes to Parliament, and 
is a Hundred and Sixty Miles diſtant from London. 
* Camb. Britan. 
 OKKAH. A Man of vaſt Stature, who being 
k1ll'd by Me Emperor of the Zayhollan Tartars, gave 
occaſion to the Erecting the Governinent of the Na- 
aian Tartars about the Year 1440. For, this Okkah 
eaving Thirty Sons behind him, who being reſoly d 
to Revenge their Father's Death, revolted from thei! 
Prince at the Caſtle Sarai, and in a ſhort time grew 
ſo Powerful, that now they are one of the moſt nu- 
merous and conſiderai Hordes of the Tartars. They 
are divided into thre ipalities, and at laſt ſub- 
mitted themſelves to lides, Duke of Moſcoy, 
but then twas upon CoMition not to pay any Tri- 
bute. * Hrniut Orb, Imper. pag. 295. Hoffman. 
OLDELSLO, or ODELSO. A handiome 
Town, ſituated on the Trave, in the Dutchy of Fol- 
n about Ten Miles Weſt from Lubec, and Seven 


South 
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th from Sageber, . Twas purchas'd in the Year | Ombus and Tent . ghbouxin g 
l Fr, nigtborrng Towns of la 


1338. by |. of Wagria, for Ten Thouſand 
Merl. of Silver, and continued, for a long time, in 
2 flouriſhing Condition: But having ſuffered much 


in the Wars between Eric of Pomeren, and the Dukes 


of Sleſwick and Holſtein, it has not yet quite rec wer d 
its former Conſiderableneſs. * A New Hſteme of Geo- 


r 

"+ ws IA (Donna) See Pope Innocent X. 
Vol. I. | 88 

OLYMPIONICAE. So thoſe were call'd 
who Conquer'd at the Olympick Games: Now 
thoſe who were thus Fortunate, being a great Credit 
to their Country, were treated with ſo much Ex- 
pence and Reſpect, that the Athenians finding it a 
Burthen upon the Government, Solon procur'd a Law 
to leſſen the Charges; by which it was provided, 
that the Olimpionicæ ſhould have no more than Five 
Hundred Drachme ; that 1s, ſo many times Seven 
Pence Half-Penny, pay'd em out of the Exchequer ; 
but this retrenching Law was but ſhort liv d: For, 
not long after, the Olympionice were entertain'd in 
the Prytanewn or publick Hall: And here the Nice- 
terium or Garland about their Neck was a Ticket to 
admit em. Now this entertainment in the Pryta- 
naum was not once, but every Day, as AÆAlian ſeems 
to hint. Farther, thoſe who had gain'd three Crowns 
at the Olympick Games, were excus'd from the Bur- 
then of paying Taxes, or Serving in any troubleſome 
Office : They might likewiſe refuſe being Guardians, 


without any mark of Diſreputation. They had like- 


wiſe ſometimes the Privilege of Coyning Money, as 
it happen d in the Caſe of Anaxilas of Rhegium, as 
Pollux relates. Theſe Olimpionice at Sparta, had a 
particular place aſſigned em in the Army, and were 
rangd as a Guard to the King's Perſon. They 
had the Privilege of Sanctuary, and a Coat with 


Flowers in't, to diſtinguiſh em from others. To. 


proceed, they had Statues erected for 'em : Generals 
of Armies were frequently choſen out of their Body ; 
and, in ſhort, they were almoſt Worthip'd as if 
they were ſomewhat more than Humane : And, 
whereas the Roman Flattery, as fulſome as 'twas, 
did not Deify their Emperors till after they were 
Dead. One Euthimius, a Boxer, who had always 
come off Conqueror at the Olympick Exerciſes, had 
the Honour, as it were, to ſee his own Apotheoſis, 
and to be made a Deity in his Life-time. Farther, 
the Names of thoſe Olimpionicæ were enter d in a par- 
ticular Regiſter of Honour, call'd Olympionicarum la- 
terculus, mention'd by Salmaſius, in his Notes upon 
Tertullian de Pallio, where he can reckon up no more 
than eight famous Olympionice, who had the Reputa- 
tion, next to Hercules, for their Manhood, and got 
the better at all the five Exerciſes. As to Hercules, 

e was the firſt that began theſe Diverſions, but had 
not much skill either at Heling or Boxing, perform- 
ing the whole by main Strength. The Names of thoſe 
in the Regiſter above-mention'd, were Carus, Eleus, 
Rhodius, Protophanes, &c. Laſtly, twas the Cuſtom 
to cut the Names of theſe Olympick Conquerors to- 
gether, with the Hiſtory of their Succeſs, upon Mar- 
ble-Pillars : Thoſe likewiſe that got the better at 
hr, tho' they were worſted afterwards, had their 
Names cut in Stone. Of what uſe theſe Records 
are in Chronology, the Reader may ſee in Sir John 
Marſham's Canon Chrononicus, Sect. XV, & XVII. 
* Diogenes Laertius in Vita Solanis. Plutarch in Ari- 
tile. Sam. Petit. Commentar. in Leges Atticas, lib.1. 
Tit. 1. Pag. 59. Plat. Sympos. 2. Problem. 5. Tacit. 
Annal. Lib. 15. Plin. Lib. 7. Cap. 47. Hoffman. 


OMBI and TENTYRA were neighbouring | 


Towns, as Juvenal Reports the matter; where he 


takes notice of the mortal Animoſity there was be- 


tween em upon the ſcore of Religion : The ſame 
Object being Worſhipp'd by one, and Outrag d by 
the other; but this difference a part; all the ancient 
Geographers contradict Juvenal in the Situation. 
Onli lying near Syene on the Arabian fide of Nile, 
and Tentyra on the Lybian, at a great diſtance to the 
Weſt. Fuvenal deſeribes the grounds of this miſ- 


; 
1 


— — 


rote into Outrage of A 

A Grudge in both, time out of mind begun, 

And mutually bequeath'd from Sire to Son. 
Religious Spite, and pions Spleen bred firſt 

This Quarrel, which ſo long the Bigots Nurs'd. 

Each calls the others God, 4 Jenſleſs Sock, 

His own Divine, tho fromthe ſelf-ſame Block 

One Carver fram d em, differing but in Shape; 

1 A Serpent this reſembling, that, an Ape. 

Plin. Lib. 5. Cap. 9: Juvenal Sat. 15. 


OMMENBURG, or Amelburg. A ſtrong 

own in Germany, on the River Ohrn ; Five Miles 
diſtant from Marpurg in Heſſen, and Forty Five from 
Frankford to the North. It belongs to the Elector of 
Aents, and is the Capital of a {mall Territory under 
that Arch-Biſhop's Juriſdiction. = 
- ONGER. A Market-Town in Ou Hundred 
in Eſſex, Nineteen Miles from London. | 

OP E R. A. A Comick Entertauium cnt with 
Mulick and Machines. The Abbot Perrin, Intro- 
ductor of the Ambaſſadors to the Duke of Orleans, 
was the firſt that got a Grant of the King, :u x66g. 
to ſet up an Opera at Paris, in imitation of the The- 
atre at Venice, under the Title of, The Academy of 
the Muſical Opera's. The extraordinary Charge of 


bot put two Partners in his Grant; one was a Per- 
ſon of Quality, who had a particular Genius for con- 
triving Play-Houſe Machines, and the other was the 
Sieur Champeron,who was very Rich. The Deſign being 
thus far carry d on, they ſent for ſome of the moſt ce- 
lebrated Muſicians out of Languedoc; the Chief were 
Clediere, Baumavial and Miracle Lambert; the Orga- 
niſt of St. Honoratus was likewiſe pitch d upon to 
Compoſe the Muſick for the Opera; and having got 


de Nevers, which had been formerly the Library of 
Cardinal Maxarine. After theſe Preparations, they 
built a Stage in the Tennis- Court in Mararine- Street, 
over againſt Guenegaud- Street, where, in March 1672. 
they Acted Pomona, the Poem being made by the 
Abbot Perrin, and the Muſick ſet by Lambert. Theſe 


Entertainments were continued with Approbati- 


on and Succeſs. Brice Delcription de la Ville de 
Parts. | by ; 


Machine in the Maſæum Kircherianum. Now Kircher 
had a Tube fo fixt in his Bed- Chamber, that when 
any Body came to call him at the Garden-Gate, 
next to his Lodgings, ff they ſpoke no louder than 
ordinary, he heard them as plainly as if they had 
been in his Room, and return d them an Anſwer 
with the ſame caſe of Conveyance. This Tube he 


aftifieially in a Figure, that the Statue, as if it had 
been animated, open'd its Mouth, mov'd its Eyes, 
and ſeem'd to fpeak ; for which reaſon he call'd it 
the Delphick Oracle: For, as the Egyptian and Grecian 
Pagan-Prieſts, by making uſe of fuch Tubes, us d 
to make the Superſtitious People beliere the Idol re- 
turn'd 'em an Anſwer to their Queſtion ; ſo, to de- 
tet the Cheat, and ſhow it practicable, Kircher 
made this Oracle or Statue. Now the farther end 


the other extremity reaching to the Mouth of it: S0 
that whatever was ſpoken at one end, was without 
any difficulty convey'd to the other. * Georg. de Sa- 
77 in Collegio Romano Societ. Jeſu Muſæo. cap. 7. 

man. 

ORANGE-ISLAND. Se GRAFTON- 
ISLAND. 2 | | 

ORATAVIA. The chief Sea-port for Trade 
in the Iſland Tenerif In time of Peace with the 
Spaniards, the principal Engliſn Merchants refide 
there with their Conſul. This place, tho bigger than 
Laguna, has but one Church, but there are 1cveral 
Convents. As for the Port, tis but indifferent at the 


beſt, and very bad when the N. W. Winds blow. 
Theſe North-Weſters give notice of their coming by 


underſtanding, in thefe words, as they ſtand in Mr. | a great Sea that tumbles in on the Shore for ſome 


Tuss's Tranfl-tion, 


time before they come, and by a black Sky m 
LIT 2 the 


furniſhing out ſuch an Entertainment, made the Ab- 


the belt Voices they could to their Languedoc ł-Muſick; 
they began the Rehearſal in the Grand Sall of the Otal 


ORACLE ( Delphic ) The Name of a curious 


afterwards remov'd into his Mi ſæum, and fixt it ſo 


of the Tube was Thirty Foot diſtant from the Figure, 
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the N. W. * Dampier's Voyage to Nem-Hblland, 


Vol, .. | | | | 
ORBE. A Bailiage in Switzerland, ſo call'd 


from a little Town of the ſame Name. It ſtands 
near the little River Orbe, about Five Miles from 


Hardum, to the Weſt, and Eighteen from the Lake 
of Geneva to the North. It is ſaid to be the ancr 
ent Urba, where Urbigani dwelt. In this Bailiage 
ſtands the Burrough of Eſchalen, near the little River 
Talen. | 
ORDER of the Garter. To what has been ſaid 
concerning this Order, in the Firſt Volume of this 
Work, under the Article Xnight, it may not be im- 
proper to add ſomething in reference to the Inſtitu- 
tron, and ſome other Circumſtances relating to 1t. 
As to the reaſon of the Inſtitution ; as it did not pro- 
ceed from ſo trivial a Ground, as the King's Fanc 
to a Lady's Garter ; ſo neither had King Edward III. 
the Founder of the Order, any regard to the Garter 
or Leathern Thong which King Richard I. in his 
Attempt upon Cyprus and Acon, ordewd to be tyed 
about the Lezs of a certain number of his Officers, 
to animate their Courage, by ſuch a particular Di- 
ſtinction. We are to obſerve then, that King Ed- 
ward III. being a Prince of a Military Genius, and 
engag d in a War for the Recovery of his Right to 
the Kingdom of France, made it his Buſineſs to draw 
the beſt Soldiers of Europe into his Intereſt. Upon 
this View, he projected the ſetting up King Arthurs 
Round Table, and proclaim'd a Solemn Tilting, to 
invite Foreigners of Quality and Courage to the Ex- 


erciſe : The Place for this Solemnity was fixt at Mind- 


for ; for which, purpoſe, upon Nea- Tear 5-Day, Anno 
1344. he publiſh'd his Royal Letters of Protection, 
for the ſafe-coming and return of ſuch Foreign Knights 
as had a mind to venture their Reputation at the 
publick Tilting, He order'd farther, That this En- 
tertainment ſhould be held Yearly, at the ſame 
place, at Whitfontide. The Knights, during this So- 
lemnity, were entertain d by the King, at the Ex- 
pence of a Hundred Pounds a Week, cating at a 
Table of Two Hundred Foot Diameter, which he 
call'd the Round Table. To Countermine this Pro- 
ject, Philip de Valois, the French King, made uſe of a 
reſembling Expedient at his own Court, inviting the 
Martial-Men of Fame and Character, in ah and 
Germany, for fear they ſhould be preingag d to King 
Edward. This Thought proving Succesful to Philip, 
and giving a Check to King Edward's main Deſign, 
he perceiv'd, the reviving King Arthur's Round Table 
was too general a Civility to engage the Honour of 
Strangers, and tye em to hiz Service. He was there- 
fore reſolv d to work with aMblcr and more powerful 
Expedient. To this purpoſe, having lately given his 
Garter for the Signal of a Fortunate Battle, ſup- 
pos'd to be that of Crefſey, he took occaſion from 
thence to Inſtitute this Order, making the Garter (an 
Emblem of Unity and mutual Engagement ) the 
principal Diſtinction of it; from whence that ſe- 
le& Number, whom he Incorporated into a Fra- 
ternity, are ſtiled Equites Aura Periſelidis, or Knights 
of the Garter, By this Garter the Knights Compani- 
ons are Symbolically put in mind to act by the 
Maxims of good Faith, Sincerity and Religion ; to 
puſh an Enterprize with Reſolution, but not to un- 
dertake any thing contrary to the Oath and Statutes 
of the — tay not to violate the Engagements of 
Friendſhip, the Law of Arms, the Privileges of 
Peace, or to do any thing contrary to Articles, Pro- 
bity and Honour. This Noble Order was Found- 
ed in the 23d Year of King Edward III. The Pa- 
trons or Protectors of it, were, the Holy Trinity, the 
Bleſſed Virgin, St. George, and St. Edward the Confeſ- 
for. And as it is the moſt Noble, ſo tis the moſt 
Ancient of any Lay-Order now in uſe in Chriſten- 
dom. It began, as appears by the Statutes made in 
1350. Fifty Years before this French Order of St. Mi- 
chael, Founded by Lewis XI. Eighty Years before 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, Inſtituted by Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy ; a Hundred and Ninet 
Years before King Fames V. refin'd the Order of St. 
Andrew in Scotland ; and Two Hundred..and Nine 
Years before the King of Denmark began the Order of 
the Elephant. The Number of the Knights Compa- 


— — 
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„ 4 


nions, is Twenty Five beſides the King, the Swereign 


| of the Order, To Qualify one for this Honour, He 


muſt be a Perſon of an unblemuth'd Reputation, 
not under the Degree of a Knight, and ſuch a Per- 
lon as cannot be charg'd with abetting a Faction 
or Party againſt his Prince. He muſt hkewiſe be a 
Gentleman Born, that is, as King Henry VIII's Sta- 
tutes explain 1t, A Gentleman by Name, Arms and 
Blood ; and to make this Deſcription more clear, a 
Gentleman of Blood is determined to be one extracted 
from Three Deſcents of Nobles, viz. of Name and 
Arms, both by his Father and Mother ſide. In con- 
{equence of the firſt Rule, any Knight that has been 
convicted of Hereſy or Treaſon, or can be charg d 
with Cowardice, is uncapable of this Honour, and 
may Forfeit it, if already attain'd : theſe three Im- 
putations proy'd, being all Marks of REPROACH, 
from which the Knights of the Garter ought to be free, 
The fourth Mark of Reproach is, Prodigality, and 
{pending his Patrimony by Profuſions and Liberti- 
niſm, to that degree that his Eſtate is not ſufficient 
to ſupport the Dignity of his Character; in this caſe, 


he is liable to be degraded at the Pleaſure of the So- 


vereign. The Habit of the Order, upon Solemn 
Days, 1s the Garter, Mantle, Surcoat, Hood, Collar, 
Great George and Cap. Upon Collar-Days, they are 
only oblig d to wear the Garter, the Collar of the 
Order, the Great George. At the middle of the Collar, 
the Picture of St. George hangs, fitting on Horſeback, 
who having thrown the Dragon upon his back, en- 
counters him with a Tilting-Spear. In the thirteeg 
Year of King Henry VIII. the Sovereign paſt a De- 
cree in Chapter, held at Greenwich, That every Knight 
1 the Order ſhould wear looſiy, before his Breaſt, the 
mage of St. George, in a Gold Chain or Ribband, the 
Jame to be thenceforward plac'd within the ennobled Gar- 
ter; 10 the end a manifeſt Diſtinction ſhould thereby ap- 
pear between the Knights Companions and others of the 
Nobility and Knights, It being the Cuſtom of thoſe 
times, for Knights to wear large Gold Chains, as a 
Mark of their Quality. The uſual way of wearing 
this Ribband, till lately, was about the Neck, down 
to the middle of the Breaſt ; but now, for the more 
convenience of Riding or Action, tis thrown over 
the left Shoulder, ani brought under the right Arm, 
where the Jewel hangs. The Garter was, at the 
Foundation of the Order, appointed to be worn on 
the left Leg, a little below the Knee ; and thus the 
Uſage has continued ever fince. The Motto, Hori 
ſoit qui Mal y Penſe, was put in French, becauſe at 
that time, the King of England being poſſeſs'd of a 
great part of France, not only our Laws and Plead- 
ings were in French, but it was likewiſe the ordinary 
Language of the Engliſh Court. The Knights of the 
Garter, are a College or Corporation, conſiſt ng, belide 
the Twenty Six of the Order above-mention'd, of a 
Dean and Twelve Canons, beſides Petty-Canons, 
Vergers, and other Inferiour Officers, to which we 
may add, Twenty Six poor Knights, who have no 
other maintenance but the allowance of this College, 
which is given em in conſideration of their Prayers, 
in behalf of the Sovereign and Companions, and by 
way of reward for their former Service in the Field. 
There are alſo certain conſiderable Officers belonging 
to this Order; As the Prelate of the Garter, which 1s 
only an Office of Honour, without any Profit an- 
nexd : Tis ſettled on the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter. 
The Chancellor of the Garter, is the Biſhop of Salisbury 
for the time being. The Office of Regiſter belongs to 
the Deanry of Windſor. There is allo an Officer 
call'd Garter principal King at Arms, whoſe Buſineſs 
1s to manage and marſhal their Solemnities, at their 
Inſtallations and * And laſtly, they have an 
Officer call d the Black Rod. To proceed, There are 
certain Orders and Conſtitutions, belonging to this 
Society, with reference to the Ceremonies of Inſtal- 
lation, the Privileges and Obligations of the Knights; 
but the Detail of theſe matters would be too Joop: 
The College is in the Caſtle of Windſor, with the 


y | Chapter-Houſe, and Chapel of St. George, built by 


King Edward III. * Aſhmole's Inſtitution, Laws 
and Ceremonies of the moſt Noble Order of the Gar- 
ter. Heylins Hiſtory of St. George, &c. See George 
(St.) Vol. 7 and St. George, Vol. III. OR 
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ORD ERICUS VITALIS. Born at 4 


ringeſham, on the Severn, in the Year 1075; He 
was Educated in Normandy, and took the Habit of 
a Monk upon him in the Abby of St. Ewoz, where 
he ſpent his whole Life in Study. He wrote thirteen 
Books of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which begins with 
the Nativity of our Saviour, and comes down to 
the Year 1142. And here, tho his Subject is Church- 
Hiſtory, he throws in a great many paſſages relating 
to the Kate. His Works were publiſhed by Ds 
Jeſne, in the Volume of the Hiſtoriographers of Nor- 


mandy. Du Pins New Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, &. | h 


12th Century. 

OREGIUS C Auguſtin) A great Philoſopher, 
He was order'd by Cardinal Barbarini, Legate in 
Bononia, to examine whether Ariſtotle had aſſerted the 
Mortality of the Soul. The Legates Deſign was to 
forbid the reading Lectures upon Ariſtotle on this ſub- 
ject, provided they found him chargeable with ſo 
dangerous an Error; but Oregius brought in Ariſtotle, 
Not Guilty. He wrote a Book De Angelis, and ano- 
ther, De Operibus ſex Dierum, printed at Rome in 1632. 
* Baylès Diction. Hiſtor. ; | 

ORIGHUELLA, in Latin Orcelis, A City 
of Valencia in Spain, ſituate in a pleaſant Valley, at 


the foot of the Mountains, upon the River Segura, 


Twelve Miles from Murcia, to the Eaſt, Fifteen from 
the Gulph of Alicanti, Seventy Two from Valencia, 
to the South-Welt. is an Epiſcopal See, under the 
Arch-Biſhop of Valencia. Longitude 16. 48. Lati- 
tude 38. 8. 

ORIVALLE (Huge de) was nominated to 
the Biſhoprick of London, by William the Conqueror, 
in 1075. He had the Reputation of a Perſon of 
great Abilities, for which reaſon the Conqueror 
joyn d him in Commiſſion with Aldred, Arch-Biſhop 
of ork, who, with the aſſiſtance of Twelve of the moſt 
ſuthcient and beſt qualify'd in each County, were 
order'd to make ſearch for a Body of the old Laws 
of England, call'd St. Edward the Confeſſor's Laws, 
which they were to ſet down in Writing, as they 
were reported to 'em, by the twelve Men above-men- 
tion d, who were all Sworn to give in a true Ac- 
count. Hugo de Orivalle dyed in 1384. * Redburn's 
Hiſt. Wharton de Epiſc. Londinenſ. 

ORPHITUS. Governour of Rome under the 
Emperor Conſtantius, in the Year of our Lord 354. 
He was Father · in · a to Smmachut, who frequently 
mentions him in his Epiſtles. He was Impeach'd for 
Inbezzeling the publick Treaſure, and, being caſt, 
was Baniſh'd, and ſuffer d Confiſcation; but the 
Emperor Yalentinian reſtor d him in 367. and he ſur- 
rivd his Misfortune three Years. * Fac. Gothofred. 
Proſopog. Cod. Theodoſ. : 

OR UB A. The moſt Weſternly of the Caribbee- 
Wands, call'd Las Iſlas de Sottavento. 

OSMA, Uxuma. The Name of a very ancient 
Town in Old Cafile in Spain, deſtroy'd by Pompey the 
Great; afterwards Rebuilt, and at laſt Sack d and 
Raz d by the Aoors; ſo that now it conſiſts but of 
a tew Houſes, which ſtand upon the Douro, where 
the Avion and Uxero fall into it: But on the other 
fide of the River, near it, there's a place call'd Borgo 
4Oſma, where the Biſhop reſides, with a little Uni- 
verſity, Tis diſtant Forty Miles from Sguenca to 
the North-Weſt, and Eighty from Burgos to the 
South-Eaſt. 3 ; 

OSMIAN is the Capital of a Diſtrict of its 
own Name, in the Palatinate of Vilna in Lithuania. 
It tands about Seven Miles from Vlna. There's a 
large Juriſdiction belongs to this Diſtrict, with ſeve- 

ral conſiderable Towns in it. * Connor's Hiſt. of 
Poland, &c. . i 

OSMO ND, was Born in Normandy in the XIth 
Century. He was a Gentleman by Figure, a Soldier 
by ProfeMon, and came over into England with VWil- 
liam the Conqueror, who made him Lord Chancel- 
lor, and Earl of Dorſet; and upon the Death of 
Biſhop Herman, preferr' d him to the See of Salisbury. 
He was a Perſon of great Abilities, and conſiderable 


earning, for that Age. He was a great Benefactor | N 


to the Cathedral at old Salwbury, and dying Decem- 
er Icgg. was buried there. He wrote ſeveral Books, 
particularly the Life of S. Adelme, the firſt Biſhop 


— — 


of Herborn, and compil'd the Service or Ordinal S- 
cundum Uſum Sarum. He was Canoniz d after his 
Death, and the 3d of December, upon which he died 
appointed for his Holy-day. * Hollinſhead. God ins 
Catalogue of the Biſhops of England, &c. 

— OSTERFEILD, or Onefrefeild. A Town in 
the Kingdom of the Worthunbriant: At this place 
a Synod was held in the Year 701. Alfred King of 
the Mort humbrians, Barthmald Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bary, with the greateſt part of the Engliſh Biſhops; 
being preſent at the Aſſembly. Here; after the Cate 
ad been argued at length, the Synod agreed to con- 
firm the Sentence of the late Arch-Biſhop Tieodore 
againſt Wilfred : They likewiſe paſſed a general Sen- 
tence of Deprivation of all his Furiſaiction and Pre- 
ferment in the Kingdoms of Mercia and Northumber- 
land. The Severity of this Sentence was afterwards 
ſomewhat mitigated ; the Synod coming to this Re- 
ſolution, That if Wilfred would drop his other Pre- 
tenſions, he ſhould keep the Abby of Rippon, provi- 
ded he would retire thither, lay down his Epiſcopal 
Function, and ſubſcribe a Submiſſion to this Order. 
Theſe Terms were extremely mortifying to Wilfred, 
which made him puſh his Defence, even to recrimina- 
ting upon his Adverſaries. He inſiſted largely upon 
the Date of his Character, and the Merit of his Ser- 
vices, told em, He had been almoſt Forty Years 4 
Bithop ; that he had done great Services to the 
Church, by bringing over the Engliſh, North of Hum- 
ber, to the Catholick Eaſter and Eccleſiaſtical Ton- 
{ure, by introducing the alternate Singing of the Li- 
turgy in the Engliſh-Church, and bringing over the 
Rule of St. Bennet; neither did he omit to reproach 


em with ſhewing Contempt to the See of Rome. This 


Remonſtrance made no Impreſſion upon the Coun- 
cil, unleſs to Wilfred's diſadvantage: For, upon Mil- 
fred's ſaying he would go to Rome, Eddius, who 
writes his Life, adds, That now he had juſtify d their 
Proceedings, and made the Sentence againſt him ap- 
pear unexceptionable, by chooſing to be judg d at Rome, 


all his Adherents, backing their Proceedings with 
this unuſual Severity, in their Decree, That if an 

Abbot or Prieſt, of Wilfred's Party, ſhould Sign wit 

the Croſs, or crave a Bleſſing at the Table, the Meat 
{ſhould be efteem'd as offer d to Idols, and thrown 
out of Doors; and that the Holy Veſſels made uſe of 
by that Party, ſhould be look'd on as polluted, and 
not us'd till after Waſhing. This Council held firm 


oners to Rome, to prevent being miſrepreſented ; the 
main thing they charg'd upon Wilfred, was his refu- 
ſing to ſubmit to the Sentence of his Arch-Biſhop, 
and his Synod : From all which it appears, That 
the Judgment of a National Synod was Final at 
this time of Day, and that there lay no Appeal to 
Rome as a Superiour Juriſdiction ; which is farther 
evident, by the form of Wilfred's Addreſs to Pope 
John, in which, among other things, he intreats him 
to make uſe of his Intereſt and gentle Admonitions, 
to perſwade Alfred (ſome Authors call him Egbert) 
King of Northumberland, to obſerve what Pope Agatho, 
and his Council had formerly determin'd in his * 
vour ; at leaſt he hop'd, that by the fore t 

Pope's Petition in his behalf, he might be permitted to 


This Council of Ofterfeild was held about Two 
and Twenty Years after that, under Agb. * Ed- 


Vol. III. | a 9 8 
OST RESOW. A City in great Poland, in the 
Palatinate of Siradia, on the Borders of Sleſia. Is 


quite ſurrounded with Woods. Connors Hiſt. of 
Poland. | Ns ; 5 

OSTIGLIA. A conſiderable Fortreſs in Ia 
upon the Po, on the confines of the Marquiſate of 
Ferrara, about Fiſteen Miles from Governolo to the 
Eaſt, and about as much from Mirandolo to the 


OTHO. Duke of Bavaria, got the Crown of Hun- 


gary, but being taken Priſoner by Laliſt aus the Gover- 


noi 


rather than by them: And the Council, in Vindi- 
cation of their Authority, excommunicated him and 


to their Sentence ; and when they ſent Commiſſi- 


enjoy his two Monaſteries of Rippon and Hagulſtad. 


dius Vit. Wilfred. Origines Anglicane. Wilfred See 


Timbet-built, ſtands in a large Plain, and almoſt 


* 
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* 


nout of Tranſilvania, ſpent the reſt of his time in Du- 


rance. | An. 8 | 2 c 
OTHO. Duke of Branſwict, 4th Husband of 
Joan, firſt Queen of N.ples. He took Clement the VIIs 
_ againſt Urban the VIth, and had a troubleſome 
nemy of Charles of Dyrrachium, whom Urban made 
King of - Apalia. This Charles having taken Otho and 
his Queen Joan Priſoners, kill d him in a Chappel, 
and hung up her in the place where ſhe formerly 
hang d her Husband Andrey. Paulus e mil ius 
lib. 10. Bonfinius Dec. Lib. 10. 


of the Palatine-Farily. 


-- OTHO, call'd the HMuſtrious, Son of Lewis, mar- 
ty'd Agnes, Daughter of Henry of Saxony, and Heireſs 
of the Palatinate. He had Iſſue, Lew, call'd, the 
Severe, who having the Dominions of the Palatinate. 
and the Upper-Bavaria, was the common Anceſtor of 
the ſucceeding Princes, Palatine aud Bavaria. Henry 
was Otho's Second Son, held the L:wer-Bavaria, and 
in a Diet at Ausbug, in 1282, laid claim to Au- 
fria, Stiria, and ſome other places, as belonging to 
bis Family. * Hoffman. | | 


Of the Family of Aſcania. 


OTHO 1. Elector of HBrandenburgh, was the Head 
of the B-andenburgh-Lint, as his Brother Bernard was 
bf that of Saxony. This Otho, making War againſt 
Wichman, Arch-Biſhop of Magdeburgh and Ulrick, 
Biſhop of Halberſtad, was taken Pritoner in the firſt 
Battle, but being fet at Liberty, and making a 2d 
tryal of his Fortune in the Field, he beat the Arch- 
Biſhop, and wounded him. Afterwards he ent Suc- 
cours to Odoater, King of Bohemia, againſt Bela King 
of Hungaty. He dy'd in 1198. being ſucceeded in 
the EkQorate by his Children, Orho II. and Albert II. 
* FhJman. 8 
OT HO III. ſurnam'd the Piont and the Benefi- 
cent. Upon his return from his Expedition in the 


Levant, he was taken Priſoner by Hildelrand, Arch- | 


Biſhop of Magdeburgh, and Lewis Biſhop of Hal- 
berfal ; but being reteas'd upon his Ranſom, 
and attackd by em a fecond time, he defeated 
their Forces, and took one of 'em Prifoner. He 
was afterwards chofen Emperor, but refus d tlie 
offer. This Prince built Brandenburgh in Ducal Pruſ- 
fra. * Hofman. | 


Of the Family of Naſſau, 


- OTHO, ftil'd, the Great, Count of Naſſau, Son 
of John, Count of Naſſau, by Sibyll Daughter of 
Len, of the Palatine-Branch of Saxony, is reckon'd 
the Head of the Family of Naſſau : For, notwith- 
Aanding there are Thirty Earls of Naſſas, who ſuc- 
ceeded each other, up to Adolphus, Governour of 
Heſſe, and Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Naſ- 
fas, yet this Otho commonly ſtands at the Head of 


the Pedigree. This Prince had the Command of the | 
Emperor, Henry the Fowley's, Army, againſt the | 
Hungarians, whole Country he over-run, after ha- | 
ving defeated the Enemy. He was afterwards at | 


the famous Tilting at Magdeburg. His common 


Reſidence was at Nurenburg, where he died and was | 


buried. * Hofman. 2 RY 
OTHO (Koſcius) Tribune of the People, got a 
Bill paſs'd, that none ſhould fit among the Equitas, 
or Gentlemen, who was not worth Four Hundred 
Thoufand Scſfertia, that is, about Three Thouſand, 
One Hundred, Twenty Five Pounds. Juvenal makes 
a Remark upon this Law. I ſhall give it in the 
Tranſlation of Mr. Dryden * | | 


Want is the Scorn of every wealthy Fool, 
And Wit in Rags is turn d to ridicule, 

Pack hence, and from the cover d Benches rife 
(The Maſter of the Ceremonies cries) 
This is no place for you whoſe ſmall Eſtate, . 


1 Arch-Biſhop. 


70 


| niſhment pronounc'd againſt him for 


— 


Up to the Galleries, for ſhame 5 retreat ; | 
For by the Roſcian Law, the poor can claim no Sear, 


2 
— — 


* 7uvenal Sat. 3. 


"OTHRYS. A Mountain in Theſh, not far 
from Oeta. "Twas formerly the Seat of the Centaur: 
— Lapithe. Tis now call'd De la cha. * Frrabo 
Lib. 9. | 

 OTTERSBERG. A ſmall fortifyd Town, 
defended by a ſtrong Caſtle, in the Dutchy of Bre. 


men, in Germany ; ſituate about Sixteen Miles North- 


Eaſt of Bremen. "Twas formerly the Reſidence of the 


OTTO ( Fames) born at Ulm in 1633. was a 
Doctor of the Civiſ and Canon Law, and admitted 
into the College of that Profeſſion by the Senate of 
Ulm. He was preferr'd to the Diguity of a Count 
by Leopold the Emperor, and had a Gold Chain gi- 
ven him by that Prince. He wrote the Coronation of 
Foſeph, King of Hungary, cntitul'd, Europæ Corona 
Trinmphalis a Ceſare il Foſepho I. Romanorum Regi 
XIII. Tnpoſita. His other Works are Hypotypoſis de 
Legitimatione Illegitimorum. To which he added a 
Second Part, De Legitimatione per ſubſequens Matri- 


| monium. Omoſura Auguſti & Augufie delectus Pater- 
| norum Conciliarum exoticoram. Corpus Furis Criminalis 


Carolini. He likewiſe publiſh'd with Notes, Beans 
Rhenanuss Three Books De Rebus Germanicis, * Hi 
man. „ 

OVERH Al. (John) Born in the 16th Century, was 
bred to Learning, and admitted in Trinity- College in 
Cambridge, where he was choſen Fellow ; from hence 
be was remov'd to the Maſterſhip of Catherine-Hall, 
and made King's Profeſſor of Divinity in that Uni- 
verſity. He was afterwards preferr d to the Dean 
of St. Pauls; and, under that Character, aſſiſted at 
the Conference at Hampton-Court. He was firſt nomi- 
nated by King James to the See of Lichfield and G- 
ventry, and from thence tranſlated to Norwich in 
1618. where he dyed the next Year. He was a Per- 
{on of General Learning, had great Natural Parts, 
and was one of the beſt Controverſial Divines of his 
time. Biſhop Overhal drew up the Adds and Ca- 
non of the Convocation held in 1603. and continued 
to 761% The whole was Printed in three Books in 
Quarto, in 1689. * Atken. Oxon. Fullers Church- 
Hiſtory, Cc. | | 
Ox. Among the Athenians, tas a piece of Ir- 
religion to eat an Ox that bad drawn in the Plow. 
This, Varro, in his Book De re Ruſtica, tells us, That 
an Ox was 'a Man's Partner in Husbandry, and one 0 
Ceres's Officers: For this reaſon, the Ancients made i: 
Murther for any Man to kill an Ox. To this purpoſe 
Pliny informs us, That a Man had Fu ment of Ba- 

1 7698 down his 
Ox; the old Romans mating it as great a Crime as if 
he had kill'd one of his Tenants : And Domitian, as 
Suetonius obſerves, had ſuch an averſion, in the be- 


gining of his Reign, to Slaughter and Executi- 


ons; that, upon the Recollection of this Verſe of 
Virgil - | Ze 
* 


_ Tapia quam cæcis Gens eſt Epulata Fuvencis. 


He defign'd to put out a Proclamation to prohibit 
the Sacrificing of Oxen. Aratus likewiſe tells us, 
that the Tron-Age was the firſt that had the pre- 
ſumption to eat Ox-Beef. This regard for Oxen was 


afterwards carry'd too far; for this Animal, which 


was at firſt a Symbol of Corn and Plenty amongtt 
the Egyptians, was afterwards worſhipped as a 


Deity. . Srabo obſerves, That the Eoyptians worſhip- 


ped two of em, one at Heliopolis, call'd Anevis ; 
and another at Memphis, call'd Apis: Beſides which, 


they had likewiſe a third curiouſly Guilt, with a 
black Silk Quilt upon him. and attended pnblickly 
in Proceſſion, by four Hierophantæ at the Solewn 
Mowrning for Ofyris, This Religious Ceremony, in 


the opinion of S:1den, was deſign'd by the Iſtaelites 


Is not the value of the ſettled Rate. 
The Sons of happy Punks, the Panders Heir, 
Are 755 eg'd to fit in Triumph there, 
clap the firſt, and Rule the Theater. 


in the Golden Calf; for as the Vulgar, among the 


| Greeks and the Romans, bcliey'd the Statues, Deities, 


becauſe of the external Worſhip paid to em; { 


the Egyptian Mab fiincy's a divine Power in theſe 


Symbolical Oxcn ; But the Prielts, and the Laity of 


Senſe 


FEL- 
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Senſe and Education, underſtood the Ox of Helirps- 
lis to be no more than a Symbol of the Sun, nor 
that of Memphis to be any better than a Hierogly- 
phick of the Moon. The Worſhip of Oxen, toge- 
ther with ſeveral other Parts of the Pagan Religion, 
travell'd from Egypt to the Indians: Thus Scaliger in 
his Exercitations againſt Cardan, tells us, That as 

; was an object of Religion among the ancient 
F ptians ; ſo the modern Indians, in the Kingdom 
of Cuchin, make a Deity of an Ox, and call'd it 
Tambaran. In old time, Wealth was commonly ra- 
ted by the number of Oxen, as appears from Ho- 
mer, &c. They were likewiſe given as a Reward 


ceſs I ſay, the Co ling a Council of War, and 
commending bim for his Bravery, gave bim Ten 
Oxen and a Gold Crown. for his Service. Thus in 
Enripidess Alreſtes, thoſe that had the better at the 
leſſer Conteſts, had Horſes given em; but thoſe that 
; worſted their Antagoniſts at Wreſtling and Boxing 
with the Gantlet, were rewarded with Oxen. Cyrus 
likewiſe gave Oxen to thoſe that conquered at the 
' Prizes, for Sacrifice and Entertainment. And this 
was alfo the encouragement of thoſe that made tlie 
beſt Dithyrambicks. lian. Var. Hiſt. Lib. 5, 
Cap. 14. Varro Lib. 2 De re Ruſticg. Plin. Lib. 8. 


| gantick Cl, of ity, in a Dil; dare disst, 
oſt calli 


for extraordinary Service in the Field, as we may cap. 45. Srabo Lib. 17. Yoſſi Idolol. Lib. I, cap. 29. 


anten f ie, e 
us, That Valerius Corvinus, after having killd a Gy- 


Nan, &c. 


2— has — 


Poet of Brindi or Brunduſium, was much ce- 

lebrated for his Plays about the 60otff Year 

of Rome. He was Emins's 405 by his 
Siſter. Pliny tells us, he had a Genius for Painting, 
and Drew very well. Pacudius publiſhed ſeveral 
Tragedies, and died at Torrentum, being above Nine- 
ty Years old, as St. Ferome informs us. Pacuvitts 
1 his own Epitaph, which ſtands thus in Aulus 
Gellius : 5 | 


| Pa C Marcus ) an old Tragick 


Adaleſcens Tametſi properas, hoc te Saxum rogat 
U: ſe aſpicias, deinde quod Scriptum eſt legas. 
Hic ſunt Poetæ Pacuvii Marci cita | 
Oſſa : hoc volebam neſcius ne eſſes. Vale. 


* Plin. Lib. 35. cap 4. Gellins Notes Atticæ, Lib. 1. 
15 24. St. Hieron. in Chron. Exſeb. 4 
PADILLA (John de) one of the Heads of the 
Inſurrection in Caſfile, in 1520. Tis ſaid, His Wife 
put him upon the Revolt, being perſwaded of the 
uccefs of it, by ſeeing her Husband grand Maſter 

of St. Fames's in a Dream. Some ſay, one of her 
Women, that was dipt in Magick, foretold this 
Preferment. But let this be as it will, tis certain, 
there was never a Nobleman in the Rebellion, that 
was more Zealous than this Lady to Dethrone 
Charles V. She plunder d the Churches to keep the 
Revolt upon its Legs: But then ſhe committed Sa- 
crilege witk the greateſt Reſpect and Devotion ima- 


ginable: For, as Brantime reports the matter, ſne 


went into the Church upon her Knees, with her 
Hands claſp'd together, in a praying poſture, ha- 
ving a black Vail, or as ſome ſay, a wet {ack upon 
ber Head, two great Torches before her, beating her 
Breaſt, and Weeping and Sobing in a lamentable 
ner : And after having thus religiouſly plun- 
der d the Reliques and Statues, ſhe went off in the 
fame Poſture of Sorrow and Humility ; imagimng 
that this holy Grimace would attone for the Sin of 
Sacrilege. This Lady and her Husband made a great 
Eire in the Rebellion at Toledo, and had no incon- 
ſiderable Intereſt there. They were both of em born 
Perſons of n but as for N N Merit, the 
Man had little, neither was the Lady's Conduct ex- 
traordinary. Padilla was routed near Villalar, and 
falling into the Hands of his Prince, was Beheaded 
two days after. * Brantime Capitaines Exrangers, 
Tom. 1. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. f 
PAITA. A ſmall Spaniſh Sea-Port- Town upon 
the Pacifick Sea, lying in the Southern-Latitude of 
Five Degrees, Fifteen Minutes. * Dampier, Vol. I. 
PALAMOS. A fortify'd Town, with a Har- 
bour, in Catalonia, ſtanding on the Mediterranean Sea, 
about twenty Miles from Girone, to the South, and 
lxty ſix from Barcelona, to the North-caſt. Longi- 
tude 21. 50. Latitude 41. 16. | ; 
PALATINE of Hungary, is a Title and Office 


from D Fre ſne. 


[Privileges of this Dignity are as follow: If the F 
le- 


Line fails, he has a principal Intereſt in a new 
ction, and the caſting Voice when the number of the 
Votes are equal: It the King leaves his Son and 
Heir a Minor, the Palatine is the Protector, and Re- 
ent of the Kingdom. *Tis his Privilege to Summon 


iets: He is likewiſe General of the Hungarians 


Forces, tho limited, in his Commiſſion, by the King. 


He is chief Miniſter of Juſtice; and Arbitrator of the 


Differences which may ariſe betwixt the King and 
his Subjects. If the King goes into the Field, the Pa- 


latine is his Vice-roy and Reprefentative. * D 


Freſne, Hoffman. | 


. 


| PALATINE (Count.) The Gothick Kings in 


Spain, had anciently theſe Great Officers, and par- 
ticularly in the Reign of Ramires I. in the Year of 
our Lord, 880; It apponny by their ambitions aſpi- 
ring at the Sovereign Power, that they were Perſons 
of great Figure and Intereſt in Spain. The Dignity 
and Privileges. of the Count Palatines of the Late- 
ran, may be conjectured by a Charter for this Office; 
Granted to Caftruccio, Duke of Lucca, by the Empe- 
ror Lewis IV. tis dated in the Year 1328. in the 
Tranſcript of Goldaſtus. Now, in this Grant paſs'd 
with the Conſent of the Nobility, the Emperor con- 
veys the Honours and Privileges following to Caſtruo- 
cio, and his Heirs Male (vix.) That by Virtue of 
his being a Count Palatine, He and his Heirs Male 
ſhould have the Privilege of aſſiſting at the Anoynting and 
Coronation of the Emperor's Succeſſors.-----Of _ attending 
em to the Altar, and waiting on em back to their Apart- 
ments ; of taking »p, and holding the Imperial Crown at 
the Solemmity, &c. And in a . Charter of 
the Emperor, Charles IV. Granted to Amizinus de 
Bo⁊ullis, Doctor of Law, and Knight, and ' tm 
de Boſullis of Pavia, at their being created Count Pa- 
latines, they are allow'd, as a Privilege annex d to 
their Dignity, To make public Notaries and Regiſters 
throughout the whole Empire, and to inveſt em per Pen- 
nam per Calamum, that js, by the delivery of a Pen. 
And that it ſhould be lawful for em to Legitimate Sin- 

ulos & Singulas, Baſtardos & Baſtardas; or the Ba- 

ards of both Sexes : The natural Iſſue of Princes, Counts 
and Barons excepted. Theſe Count Palatines ſeem to 
be call'd Comites Lateranenſes, by Leo Offienſis, Lib. 2. 
cap. 101. from whence Baronius is of Opinion, that 
the Pope's Palace at Rome is call d the Lateran. The 
Popes likewiſe had their Counts Palatine, as appears 
A Count Palatine, where that Title is molt ſignifi- 
cant, enjoys royal Authority and Prerogative within 
his Juriſdiction and Territories, and Admuniſters Jo 
Rice in his own Name, and by his own Officers. The 
Princes Palatine were formerlyKings in Germany; and 
upon their being Conquer d by the Romans, tho they 
were foro d to ſubmit to an abatement of Title, they 
were left in Poſſeſſion of thar former Juriſdiction: 
Such a Count Palatine as this, William the Conque- 


of next to Royal Juriſdiction in that Kingdom. The 


* 


| 


ror made his Nephew Hugo, to whom he Granted the 
| Earldom 
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Earldom of fo 9 ſchi. &. Heredibus ita li- 
Gronam, i, c. He was to hold * 


1 


Held the Crown gf England. Afterwards [Edward III. 


exected the County Palatine of N with the Title 
m ame Privileges of 


of . a Dutchy, with many of the 
that of heſter. 1 Rep 5 
- The Biſhopricks of Ely and Durham are likewiſe 
Counties Palatine, but their Juriſdiction is conſider- 
a ly. leſſen d, and throw into the Crown, by the 
Statute 27 Hu. VIII. Cap. 4 There 8 ikewiſe 
mention made of the County Palatine of Hex, in 


33 Hi, VIII. Cap. 10. which at that time of day 
:long'd to the Arch-Biſhop of Tt; but by the 

um 

was difloly'd, and made part of the County of 

Northumberland. Speculum Saxon. Artic, 53. Seb, 
Munſter. Coſmog. Lib 3. Cap. 20. Hoffman. Spel. 


-  PALEARIUS (Aoniut) A Man of extraordi- 
nary Probity, and a conſiderable Writer of the roth 
Century, was born at Varoli, an Epiſcopal See in 


— 


14th of Elizabeth, Cap. 15. the Palatinate of 


Compagnia di Roma. He was a good Linguiſt, Philo- 


ſopher and Divine, having made the Tour of almoſt | 
all Zaly, to put himſelf under the Inſtruction of the 


tality of the Hul. After having dwelt ſix ears in 


Rome, he 7 * 40 Siena in Tuſcany; bere 2 


feſsd the Belles/Zertres with Reputation and Succe 
eee Bellanies, a Nobleman of Siena, being pro- 
ſecuted for misbehaving himſelf in the Government, 


got Palearius to be of Council for him, and was diſ- 


engag d by a curious Argument made in his. De- 


fence, Some time after, this Bellantes eg an 
80 


Action againſt ſeveral Monks, for robbing,his Grand- 
mother, and made uſe of Paleariuss Rhetorick to ſup- 


port his Claim: The Defendants making Oath, they 


were diſmiſs d the Court, and clear d: But then, 
they had a terrible Spleen againſt the Plaintiff's Law- 
yer, and made it their Buſineſs to Ruine him; for 
this purpoſe they gave him the Character of an A- 
theilt, or, at leaſt of a Heretick, net ſparing to laſh 
him with theſe Imputations, even in their Pulpats. 
Palearius detended himſelf with ſo much Reaſon and 
Elocution, that the Charge came to nothing; how- 


ter 
had for him, by granting him ſeveral Pri 


Pius V. being choſen Pope, who was of the Order 
of the Dominicans, and a ſevere Officer in the Inqui- 


ſition, was willing to make the beginning of his 


Popedom ſomething remarkable, by animadverting 


upon ſome Hereticks of Note. For this purpoſe, he 
order d that Paleariuss Cauſe ſhould have a new 


Hearing: Upon this, the poor Gentleman was ap- 
prehended at Milan, and carry d to Rome, where 


they got him eaſily convicted of having ſpoken in 


behalf of Lutheraniſm, and againſt the Inquiſitiun: 
In ſhort, he was ſentenc'd to the Stake, and Burnt 
in 1566, He wrote ſeveral Tracts, both in Proſe 
and Verſe. The beſt Edition of his Works, is that 
of Amſterdam, — in 1696. Cardinal Sodolet 
gives a great Character of his Book De Immortalit ate 
Anime, both for the Correctneſs, Beauty and Piet 
f the Poem. * Thuan. Hiſtor. Lib. 39. Bayl. Dict. 


Hiſtor. _ | | | | 
PALESTINE (The Partition of) See Tribes of 


Ifrael, Vol. III. 


lar Order of Nuns. Iis ornamented with ſeveral 
black Croſſes; *Tis not above three Fingers broad, 
but has two Labels hanging down, before and be- 


hind, and is worn about the Arch-Biſhop's Neck, 


when he goes to the Altar, over his Pontifical Ha- 


bit. Tis ſuppos d to be an Emblem of Humility 


and Innocence, and like wiſe is to put the Arch- 
Biſhop in mind, of his Paſtoral Care to fetch the 
ſtray Sheep home on his Shoulders. But beſides all 


n Wee the Arch · Bſhops receiving the Pall M 
ber ad Gladium, few ipſe, Rex totam Tenchat Angliam 

TO OE TE APs El he Gb 
ie King himſelf 


that . 
attempted to impoſe this uſage on the Univertat. 


| ders. | ſhould be aſſum' d without it; and this, 
progreſs of his Studies, by a fine Poem of the Immor- 


ever, finding himſelf ſtruck at, he left Siena, and af- 
ſome Years, ſettled at Milan: He was invited 
thither by the Magiſtracy, who ſhew'd the e they 


Privileges, to- 
gether. with the Settlement of a good Penſion: But 


it is Spun by a pecu- 


— — 
f CH a 
— 


— 


8 *, 


m the 


pendence upon that See. The Arch-Biſhops of (an- 


terbury have ſometimes paid Five Thouſand Florins 
for their Pall. 8 


gether with the time and manner of uſing it, eſpeci- 
ally According to the perſwaſion of modern Apes, 
may be ſeen in the Decretals, collected, or at lealt 


pabliſhed by the order of Pope Gregory XI. about 


the beginning of the 1 2th Century: And here it ; 
decreed, That an Arch-Bilkiop could not call 1 
Council, Bleſs the Chriſme, Conſecrate Churches 


Ordain a Clerk, or Conſecrate a Biſhop, till he had 


receiv d his Pall from the See of Rom; and that 
before any Argh-Biſhop had his Pall delivered, he 
ſhould Swear Fidelity to the Pope. 
And when the Court of Rome had carry'd their 
Authority to the higheſt pitch under Pope Innocent III. 
Prel ate, in the Council of Lateran, Anno 121 


Church, and particularly on the Eaſtern Patriarchs; 
and, by a' Canon tranſcribd into the Deeretals, he 
decreed the Pall to be à mark and diſtinction, inti- 
mating the Plenitude. of Apoſtolick Power; and 
that neither the Function nor Title of Areh- Biſhop 
y p | not only 

when n was preferr d to the Degree of 1 
Arch-Biſhop, but likewiſe in caſe of Tranſlations, 
hen an Arch-Biſhop was removed from one See 
to another. And, which. is farther remarkable, it 
was likewiſe decreed, That upon the Tranflation of 
an Arch-Biſhop, twas not permitted he ſhould car- 
ry his Pall away with him, but apply to the Pope 

or a new one; and, to make all ſure, *twas or- 

der d by another Canon, That his Succeſſor (ſhould 
make no uſe of the Pall he left behind; and that 
every Arch-Biſhop ſhould be buried in his Pall. By 
theſe ways and means, the Court of Rome not only 


1 
* 


their Exchequer. . . 

But if we look backward, and run up ſomewhat 
farther into Antiquity, we ſhall find the Opinion of 
the Church of Nome, in this matter, ver y different 
from the Doctrine of the Decretals. There's a Decree 
aſcrib d to Pelagius II. wherein the Metropolitans, 


ſubject to the See of Rome, are requir d to ſend their 


Profeſſions, and demand their Palls within three 
Months after their Conſecration. But Monſieur Ds 
Pin makes no mention of this Decretal-among(t the 
genuine Works of that Prelate, and allows the An- 
tiquity only of ſuch of the Decretals aſcrib'd to him, 
as ate inſerted in the fifth Tome of Labbe's Collecti- 
on of the Councils, among which, this Decretal is 
e EOS ; 
This ſeems à ſufficient ground to overthrow the 
authority of the order of Pope Pelagias : But this is 
| 1 was a Deacon 


4? 


not all, for ag? the Great, wh 
under Pelagius II. and by whom ſeveral of the Epi- 
tles, aſcrib d to Pelagins, are thought to be written: 
This Gregory, in his Epiſtle to Brunichild, Queen of 
the Franks, inſerted in the Collection of 0 
immediately after the aforeſaid Decretal, aſcrib d to 


Pelagins, tells us, That the ancient Uſage of the 


Church of Rome had been to grant the Pall to none 
but Perſons of great Merit, and to them only upon 
their earneſt Sollicitation and Entreaty; which 
plainly ſhews there was no ſuch Decree, as that aſ- 
crib d to Pelagius; for nothing could be more con- 
tradictory, than to ſay, That the Cuſtom was never 
to confer that Fayour, but upon great Merit and 
Sollicitation, if every Metropolitan was oblig'd to 


| | | | | . | come and deſire it, and could not execute his Office 
PALL, isan ann yay vg, Veltment, made of N 
Lambs-Wool. Some preten 


without it. . | 
On the other hand, tis evident from that Epiſtle, 
that in the time of Gregory, above- mention d, the 
giving the Pall was eſteeiad at Rome no more, than 
-a Mark of the Title and Merit of the Perſon on 
whom it was beſtow d; that 'twas never ſtrain d to 
any higher ſenſe of Privilege, or ſuppos d eſſential to 
the Archiepiſcopal Character. 3 
This Uſage ſeems originally deriy'd from the Em- 
pire, the Pall being felt given by the Emperors to 
Philoſophers and Men of Learning, as an honourable 
| Diſtinction 


ope,,was in latter-times an Argument of his De- 


The Nature, Virtue and Neceſſity of the Pal, to- 


N 


PAL 


„—— 
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Diſtinction for their greater Proficiency in Arts and 
Sciences; and under this Notion Tertullian {ſpeaks of 
it, in his Book De Pallis. 3 

From hence the Cuſtom of this Habit was after- 
wards introduc'd into the Church, and made a mark 
of Honour and Quality among Eccleſiaſticks; and 
therefore Ifalore, Arch-Bithop of S ville, who was Con- 
temporary with Gregory the Great, in his Deſcrip- 
tion of the Pall, tells us, twas Amiculum quod Sa- 
cerdos humeris geſtat ex Lana, non ex Lino contextum; 
adding, That not only Metropolitants, but Biſhops 
of Greece, uſually wore this Habit. 
How early the Biſhops of Rowe took up this Uſage, 
docs not appear, but the moſt ancient account that 
can be rely d on, is from the Epiſtles of Gregory the 
Great, whoſe account, compar'd with the original 
of this Uſage, ſeems to put it beyond all doubt, that 
in Pope Gregory's time, the giving of the Pall was in- 
tended only as a mark of Honour and Reſpect ; 
which may be farther confirm'd by the obſervation 


| The Epitaph upon the Grave-Stone, is as fol- 
ow's 


Filius Evandri Pallat. Quem Lancea Turni. 
Militis. Occidit. Mole. ua. Facet. Hic. 


This Lamp of Pallas's is reckon d one of the moſt re- 
markable Diſcoreries of this kind ; for, not to men- 
tion the other Circuinſtances, if it holds up to the 
Antiquity to whi h it pretends, it had kept burn- 
Ing for above Two Thouſand Six Hundred Years. 
Martinus in ¶M lartini ano. Fohannes Boccacius De Ge- 
neal. Deorum Gentil. Phil.” Bergomenſis in Spplcim. 
Chron. Univer. Tiſtaius Gen. Gap, 5. Quart. 
Lib. 1. Furtmnizs Licetus de Lucermis Anttquorum 
Reconditts, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. Han. Volateran. 
Lib. 33. Cap. de Cel. & Terr; Progan, 
PALMYRA. See Tadnor. 
ALU (Peter de la) A Dominican Doctor, of 
the Univerſity of Paris, ald Patriarch of Fernſalezy, 


| 
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of Peter de Marca, who tells us, That there were ma- 
ny Metropolitants in France, whoſe Sees, till the 
time of Pope Zachary, never had a 
the Biſhops were reputed Metropolitants to all In- 


was a Perlon of great Reputation in the igih Cen- 
tury. He was born in la Breſſe, and not in Barg un- 


Pall, and yet | dy or at Lyons, as tome Authors relate: His Father 
| 


was Gerard de la Pals, Knight, Lord of Varambon, 


tents and Parpoſes. And when they were brought Kiche mont, &c. He was made Vicar-General cf his 
to receive Palls from the Court of Rome, they were Order in 1317. The Popes, ohn XXII. and Bene— 
ſo far from belicving they receivd any new Power dict XII. employ'd him in teveral Negociations, ei- 
upon this Score ; that Hincmar, Arch-Biſhop of | ther to preach up the Cle, or to manage ſome 
Rheims told Pope Nicholas, That his Pall couvey'd other very conſiderable Aﬀair. The firſt of theſe 
no new Authority to him. And this was fo gene- Popes made him Patriarch of Feruſalem in 1329. 
rally believ'd in Fance, that the ſame Peter de Marca King Philip the Long, and Philip de Valois, likewite 
affirms, that the Me:ropolitants of that Kingdom im- made ute of him; the latter ſent him Ambaſſador 
mediately enter'd upon their Functions after Con- to the Soldan of Eoypr, to perfevade him to ſtop the 
tecration, without ſtaying for any ſupplemental Perſecutions againtt che Chriſtians. The Piety and 
Privilege of a Pall. | | Learning of Peter de la Palu, is ſuthciently dilcover'd 

In conſequence of this Perſuaſion, Pope Adrian, by his Works, which are, Commentarics upon the 
who came to the Chair about the Year 772. This four Books of the Maſter of the Sentences. A Tract 
Pope, in his Epiſtle to Berthorias, Arch-Biſhop of which mentions the Cauſes of the Power and Great- 
Vienne in France, gives that Prelate to underſtand, , nels of the Church. A Tract of Conte ton. Poltils 


that 'tis no prejudice to a Metropolitical See, if ei- upon all the Bible. A Chronicle of the Kings of 
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ther he or his Predeceſſor have, at the Inſtance of 
the Dukes of the Franks, granted a Pall to any Sut- 
fragan Biſhop. And when the Engliſh Biſhops, in 


Feruſalem. Lib, Bellorum Domini, &c. He dyed at 
| Parts in 1341, Or 1342 * Sixtus Senenſit. Bellarmin. 
Spondanus. Guichenon Hiſt. de Breſſe, pars. III. Cc. 


PANAMA (Nen) Lyes in the Northern La- 
titude of eight Degrees, and about thirty Minutes. 
Iis ſituated upon the South-Sea, in the Iſthmus of 
Darien, about for Miles diſtant from the Ruines 
of the Old Town. Old Panama was formerly 4 
place of Note, but being taken by Sir Henry Morgan, 
about the Year 1673. 'twas moſt of it burn d, and 
has never been Rebuilt ſince. New Panama gives 


an Epiſtle to Pope Leo, immediate Succeſſor of this 
Adrian, blam'd Adrian for confirming the Arch- 
Biſhoprick erected at Lichfeild ; Pope Leo anſwer d, 
That Adrian had been no farther concern'd, than 
by ſending a Pall to the Biſhop of the Mercians, 
and this at the Requeſt of King Offa, and the Pre- 
lates and Nobility of England. * Cambien Brit. in 
Kent. Godwin's Catalogue of the Engliſh Biſhops. 5 | 
Fullers Church-Hiſtory. Decretal. Lib. 1. Int. <6; | Name to a large Bay, which is famous tor a great 
8, &c. Richarius Hiſtor. Concil. Tom. 6. Labb. de | many Navigable Rivers, ſome of winch are very 
Marca Concord. Sacer. & Imnper. Lib. 6. Cap. 6, Rich in Gold. The City 15 cncompals'd with 4 
ny. Anglia Sacra, part I. pag. 461. Origines high Stone- Wall, and ornamented with a great ma- 
Anglicanæ, &c. | ny Churches and Religions Houtes ; beſides many 
PALLAS. Son to Lander, Commanded his ther contiderable Buildings, Which make a fine 
Father's Troops, which were levy'd as Auxiliarics for Protpect. The Town is Rich and Flouriſhing, up- 
AHneas in Taly. He behav'd himſelf in the Battle on the {core of its being a through Fair for all im- 
with extraordinary Bravery, and kill d a great ma- ported or exported Goods and Treuſure, brought from 
ny of the Enemy with his own Hand, but at laſt, all parts of Peru and Chili, or lein chicher; and 
was challeng'd out by Turnus, and ſlain by him. once in three Years, when tlie Spauih Arad comes 
It ſeems, his Grave was diſcover'd in the Year 1401. to Purto Bell, then the Plate Flcet allo comes ttucr 
A Country-man, who liv'd in the Neighbourhood with the King's Treafure, and abundance of Mer- 
of Rowe, happening to dig a little deeper than or- | chants Ships tull of Goods and Plate. And here it 
dinary in hs Field, light upon a Body of fo Gy- may not be improper to give the Reader a ſhort 
gantick a Stature, that *twas taller than the Iown- | account of the progreſs of the Armada trom Old 
Wall: He found it in a Stone Coffin, with an In- Spain, winch comes thus every three Years into the 
ſcription : The Corps was entire, with a very large | Zz4ies. Its firft arrival is at Car:hagena, from whence, 
ound upon the Breaſt; over the Head ot it there as Us {416, an Expreſs is immediately, {e1it over 
was a perpetual Lamp burning, which they could Land to Lima, through rhe Southern Conunezt; and 
not put Out, either by blowing, Or by throwing another, by Sea; 0 Por:9 Bell, WER WO Pacquets Ot 
Water, or any fort of Liquor upon't ; but at latt, | Letters, one for the Vice-Roy of Lima, the other for 
ſome impertinent People, boaring a hole in the the Vice-Roy of AMevico. The Pacquet for Lima 18 
vttom of the Lamp, deſtroy'd the Curioſity, and | ſent, by Land, to Panama, and from thence, by Sea, 
ſpilt all the noble Liquor that had fed the Flame tor | to Lime. The Spaniſh Flota, after having ſtay d about 
omany Ages. This Corps, Raphael Velateran athrins | Sixty Days at Carthagena, commonly Sails from 
was Pallats, founding his opinion, 1 ſuppoſe, upon | thence to Porto Bell, where it lies thirty Days and 
the Inſcription, the vaſtneſs of the fue, and the wide- | no longer: For this reaſon the Vice- Roy ot Lina, 
neſs of the Wound upon his Breaſt, menuon d by | on nouce of rhe arrwal of the Gal cons at (artPave- 
gil: "I na, immediately ſends away the Kings Ireaſure to 
| Panama, where tis landed and carried over the Iſth- 
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mus to Ports Bell. The King's Treature 1s Lal to a- 
mount commonly to about Twenty Four Mullions 
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of Pieces of Eight, beſides abundance of Merchants 
Money ; all this Treaſure is carry'd croſs the Iſth- 
mis on Mules : Sometimes the Merchants, to run the 
Cuſtom, pack up Money among Goods, and fend it 
to Venta de Cruzes on the River 1 from thence 
down the River, and afterwards, by Sea, to Porto 
Bell. The Merchants who are not ready to Sail 
within thirty Days after the Armada's arrival at 
Porto Bell, are in danger of being left behind ; for 
the Ships all weigh the 3oth Day preciſely, and go 
to the Harbour's Mouth ; where ſometimes the Ad- 
miral is prevail d on to tay a Week longer. When 
the Armada leaves Porto Bell, it returns again to Car- 
thagena, by which time all the King's Revenue, which 
comes out of the Country, is got ready there: Here 
alſo meets *em a great Ship, call'd the Pattache, bein 
one of the Spaniſh Galleons, which before their fir 
arrival at Carthagena, goes from the reſt of the Ar- 
»ada, on purpoſe to collect the Effects and Duties 
belonging to the Crown, touching at the Margarita s, 
at Punta de Guaira, Moracaybo, Rio de Ia Hacha, and 
Santa Maria, and at all theſe places takes in Trea- 
ſure for the King. After the ſtated time at Carthagena 
is over, the Armada goes away to the Hav. 
Iſle of Cuba, to meet the Flota there. This Flota is 
a ſmall Number of Ships that go to La Vera Crux, 
and there takes in the effects of the City and Coun- 
try of Mexico, together with the Lading of the Ship 
which comes every Year from the Philipine- Iſlands. 
And thus having joyn'd the reſtat Hana, the whole 
Armada ſets Sail for Spain thro' the Gulph of Florida. 
* Dampier's New Voyage round the World, Vol. I. 
See Panama, Engliſh Morery, Vol. II. 
PANDA. An Indian Clan, who fought againſt 
Bacchus. They are govern'd by Women. Arrianthe 
| Hiſtorian ſays their Country were call'd Pandea, 


from Pandea Hercules's Daughter. Arrian in Fudicis. 


rr | 
ANEGYRICK. A commendatory Poem 
or Speech. Of the Original of which, Julius Kali- 
ger gives the following acccunt. The ancient Greeks, 
ays he, had a Cuſtom of meeting together at certain ſta- 
ted Feſtivals, where they were either Inſtructed by wiſe 
Diſcourſes, animated to enterpriſe, by the rehearſal of 
great Exploits, or refreſhd with diverting Entertain- 
ments, Here the Poets, Orators, Hiſtorians, and Ro- 
mancers us d to recite their Performances. Thus we read, 
Herodotus read his Hiſtory at the Olympick Games ; and 
Heſiod tells us, that he came off Conqueror at a Solem- 
nity of this kind. Here, likewiſe the Tragick and Comick 
Poets usd to Act their Plays. The Perfermance was 
call d a Panegyrick, from the Rendezvous of the Company 
before whom twas deliver d. Afterwards a Cuſtom be- 
gan of Celebrating the Memories of Perſons of extra- 
ordinary Valour, and who dyed Fighting for their 
Country: Such a ſort of Speech as this was after- 
wards wade by the Roman Magiſtrates to the Popu- 
lace, to thank em for their Election: From hence 
it was, that the New Conſuls us d to Harrangue the 
Prince in the Senate, upon the firſt of January, to 
thank him for their Promotion; and this Ceremony, 
g takes notice, was appointed by an Or- 
der of the Houſe. * Julius Scaliger Poetic. Lib. 3. 
Cap. 109. Seton. in Tiber. Cap. 32. Dio-Caſſius 
Lib. 58. Hoffman. / 

PANORMITAN. See Tudeſchi. 

'PANSWICK. A Market-Town in Glonceſter- 
ſhire, Seventy Nine Miles from London. 

P ANTICO, or Panticapeum. A Town in Crim- 
Tartary, ſtanding on the Mouth of the Straight, which 
opens a Communication between the Palys Maot is, 
and the Black Sea, formerly call'd the Cimmerian Boſ- 
phorns. Pantico has been the Capital of the Coun- 
try. 

5 PAR CE, or The Deſtinies, are repreſented in 
different manners by the Ancients; one of which 
being already mention'd in the 2d Volume, I ſhall 
_ paſs over, by the 2d way of repreſenting ein, Clos ho 
is habited in a long Gown of different Colours, with 
a Crown upon her Head, ornamented with 7 Stars, 
and holding a Diſtaff in her Hand. Lacheſis, in a 
Robe, pouder'd with Stars, with ſeveral Spindles in 
her Hand; and Atropus dreſs d in Black, with the 
uſual repreſentation as to other matters. Pauſanias, in 


Havana in the 
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his Elegiacks obſerves, that in Apollo s Temple at Ohm- 
pia, there were two Statues of the Deſtinies, Jupiter 
making the third. What Plutarch adds concerning 
the Deſtinies, is not unworthy the recital; this Au- 
thor affirms, that one of the three Deſtinies is go- 
vern'd by the Influences of the Sun, and gives Birth 
to all things; that the 2d is impregnated by the 
Moon, by Virtue of which Impreſſion ſhe ſupports 
and finifhes the Productions of the other ; and that 
the 3d Deſtiny reſembles the Qualities of the Earth 
and that this is the fatal Siſter that is molt concern d 
with the events of Fortune. Clemms Alexandrinys 
takes notice, that ſome Authors gave the Moon ſo 
much prerogative in Deſtiny, that if there were three 
of em, they ſaid, the or LN was ſo fixt, becauſe of 
the three moſt remarkable Days of the Moon. Par- 
cas, alegorice dici, partes Lune, trigeſimam, quintam de- 
cimans & novam Lunam. The learned Antiquary, 
Varro, reports, that formerly they us'd to pronounce 
Parta inſtead of Parca; this word anſwers the Greek 
Moięa, and is deriv'd from Partiri to Divide, becauſe 
tis Fate, as they fancy'd, that makes the Diviſion 
and Appointment for every Body: But in reſpe& to 
that Chain of natural Cauſes, which form the Con- 
ſtitution and Temper of our Bodies; the Moon, very 
probably, has no inconſiderable Share, as being the 
neareſt Planet to the Earth. * Danett. See Engl. 
Morery, Vol II. | | | 
PARENTS. There has always been an ex- 
tracrdinary regard paid to this Relation, among 
the Heathen, as well as among thoſe that were under 
the conduct of Revelation. Children were ſo much at 
their diſpoſal, that if the Fathers did not think fit 
to receive 'em at the'r Birth, they had the liberty to 
expoſe em, or to kill em, in ſome places; which 
latter Barbarity was prohibited by Komuluss Laws, 
as Dionyſius Hall icarnaſſeus obſerves. As to the point 
of Education, the Greeks us d to teach their Children 
Letters and Swimming. The ordinary fort us d to 
bring 'em up to Husbandry, Merchandizing or 
Mechanick Trades. People of Faſhion had their 
Children taught Muſick, Philoſophy, Riding the 
great Horſe, the Exerciſes of the Fencing School, 
and Hunting. And if the Parents had neglected 
their Education, or not learn'd em ſome Trade for 
a Livelihood, they were not oblig d to Support em 
when they were Old. When the Children were 
Marriageable, the Conſent of the Parents was re- 
puted ſo neceſſary, that the Contract was void with- 
out it. For by the Law of Nature, ſays Pliny, the 
Children are always ſuppos d in the Parents power; 
which was the Cuſtom of other Nations, as well as 
among the Romans. Thus among the Atheniaut, 
the Father was to make the Match for his Daugh- 
ter, unleſs he was out of the Country ; which tine 
of abſence was limited to three Years, by the Ko- 
man Laws, Leg. 10. D. de Ritu Nupt. And at this 
Day, in Muſcoꝛy, the marrying of the Children is 
entirely manag d by the Parents, as Herberſtenius re- 
lates : That both the Parents had a Share in this 
Privilege, appears from Livy, Lib. 38. Cap. 57. 
where Scipio Africanus's Lady complains of her Hus- 
bands having diſpos'd of her Daughter, without pre- 
acquainting her with it. Farther, the Parents had 
the liberty of Abdicating or Renouncing their Chil- 
dren, among the Athenians, as we may learn from 
Demoſthenes, D and Lucian; tho before they 
proceeded to this Severity, their Reaſons were to be 
alleg d and approv'd of in Court. This Abdiration 
was proclaim d by the Cryer ; after which Ceremo- 
ny, the Son was legally {truck out of the Family, 
and made uncapable of being Heir to his Father: 
But this Method of Abdication was not allow d by the 
Roman Laws, as appears by the Reſcript of the Em- 
perors, Diocleſian and Maximilian, Leg. 6. C. de Patr. 
Poteſt. Before Solon reftrain'd it, the Parents had the 
liberty to Sell their Children, tho' not by Statute, yet by 
immemorial Cm and Common Law : This Practice 
was floating and variable amongſt the Romans ; For 
by the Law of the Decem Viri, it was provided, 
That, if the Father Sells his Son thrice, the Son was 10 
be no longer under his Furiſdiction. This Privilege, 25 
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I obſerv'd, was ſometimes in force, aud ſometimes 
not: For in the time of Paulus the Lawyer, who 
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fouriſh'd in the Reign of Alexander Sirus, in caſe 
a Father was not able to give his Children Bread, he 
was allow'd to make a Penny of em, Pauli Lib. * 
Sentent. Tit. 1. Sect. 1. But at lalt, the Father's: 
| {ling his Children was wholly prohibited by the 
Contfitution of Diocleſan, Lib. 1. C, de Patribus qui 
Filios ſus Diſtraxtrumt. And when indigent Parents 
would venture to Mortgage their "Children, when 
they could not Sell em out-right, Conſtantine the Great 
found himſelf oblig d to make a Law againſt this 
latter Severity, Leg. 2. Cod. Theod. de Alimentis que 
Inopes Parentes de publico patere debent + However, Con- 
ſtautine could not prevail with the Populace to de- 
prive Fathers of Families of the privilege of Selling 
their Children, in caſe of extreme Poverty: In this 
caſe therefore, the Emperor allow d em to Sell their 
Children, provided twas done as ſoon as they 
were Born, Leg. 2. Cod. de Patribas qui Filios ſuos Di- 
ſtrax. &c. To proceed; Thoſe Children that did 
not pay a due regard to their Parents, might have 
an Action of Ingratitude 8 againſt em by the 
Athenian Laws; they were likewiſe diſabled from 
holding any Office; and provided they were choſen 
into any poſt, if upon enquiry into their Conduct, 
they had been found to have misbehaved themſelves 
to their Parents, they were ſtruck out of the Liſt of 
the Magiſtracy; particularly by Son's Law, Who- 
ever had beaten his Parents, or not allo d em the Conve- 
niency of his Houſe, and other Neceſſaries, was reckon'd 
an Infamozes Perſon. Now this mark of Infamy was 
a ſort of Excommunication ; for, the Perſon under 
this Cenſure, was neither admitted to civil Com- 
merce, nor the Solemnities of Religion: The Cauſe 
was try d by the Judges in Court, with all the Cir- 
cumſtances of a Buſineſs of the greateſt Concern; 


TI” 


firſt, there were no ſuch pardchial Diviſions of Cures 
in England as there are now : For the Biſhops and 
their Clergy liy'd' in common; and , before the 
Chriſtians were very numerous, the Biſhops ſent 
out their Clergy to Preach to the People, as they 
ſaw occaſion. But after the Inhabitants had gene- 
rally embrac d Chriſtianity, this itinerant and occa- 
ſional going from place to place, was found very in- 
convenient, becauſe of the conſtant Offices that were 
to be adminiſter'd ; and Peoples not knowing who 
to apply to for {piritual ffices and Directions. 
r 51 the Boun 

nece 

on by degrees, by thoſe Biſhops who converted the 
S4x0ns, Bede, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, menti- 
ons the progreſs of this Deſign in ſeyeral places, and 
{o do the Saxon Councils. And, in the times of 
Edgar and Canntus, we read of the Mother-Churches 
which had the original Settlement of Tithes, and of 
the Churches built by the Lords of Mannors, upon 
their own Lands, to which they could only apply 
a third part of the Tithes. Farther, in the. Laws of 
Canutus, we find a four-fold Diſtinction of Churches. 
Firſt, The Head-Church, or the Biſhop's See. 24d! 
Churches of 'a ſecond Rank, which had right > 
Sepulture, and Baptiſm and Tithes. 3dly, Churches 
that had right of Sepulture, but not frequented, 
4thly, Field- Churches, or Oratories which had no 
right to Burial. The ſecond fort of theſe ſeem d to 
be the original parochial Churches, which had the 
Endowment of Tythes, and were ſometimes ſo large, 
that ſeveral other Churches were taken out of 'em : 
Inſomuch that the Pariſhes came to be multiply d 
to that degree, that in the Laws of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, C. 9. It is ſaid, That there were then three or 


and, if the Man being caſt, ventur'd to appear, ei- four Churches where there had been but one before. To 
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s of parochial Cures were found 


ary to be ſettled, and the Work was carry'd 


ther at a publick Meecing, in a Temple, or upon conclude ; The diſtinction of Pariſhes, as they nom 


any Solemn Occaſion, He was immediately laid by 
the Heels, and car:y'd into Court, and after Con- 
viction, had a Fine ſet upon him, and was kept in 
Irons till his Fine was diſcharg'd. Among the Ko- 
mans, the Government was not ſo rigorous ; 'tis' 
true, the Laws order d Children to ſupport their Pa- 
rents, but then they ſet no Penalty upon thoſe that 
neglected this Duty. And, under the Denomina- 
tion of Parents, Grand-Fathers, and Great-Grand- 
Fathers (and fo of the other Sex) were comprehended. 
This Daty of ſupporting their Parents, was look'd 
upon by the Ancients as ſome part of a requital for 
the Fatigue and Expence of their Education ; and 
therefore, twas reckon'd a great Misfortune, for any 
Perſon to dye before he had an opportuity of ma- 
B this acknowledgment : But, by Hlons Law, no 
aſta 


rd was oblig d to maintain his Parents. Part 


of the reſpect anciently paid to Parents, was for 
their Daughters to waſh their Feet, and rub em over 
with Oyl when they came off a Journey. To go 
on; The Sons us'd to carry their Father's Corps to 
the Grave: Thus we read e de Met ellus, that 
three of his Sons who had been Conſuls, two of em 
had the Honour of a Triumph, one had born the 
Enſor s, and t'other the Prater s Office; all theſe be- 
ing Perſons of the firſt Quality, took up the Bier at 
their Father's Funeral : And one of the Articles of 
Enquiry at the chuſing of Magiſtrates among the 
Athenians, was whether they had made a decent 
Burial for their Parents, and allow'd em a proper 
Monument. In ſome places, this Filial reſpect was 
carry d too high, by Deifying their deceas'd Parents, 
and making em, as it were, che Gods of the Fami- 
ly. To conclude, among the Fews, a ſtubborn and 
rebellious Son, who refus'd to be govern'd by his Fa- 
ther or his Mother, was order'd to be brought out 
to the Gate of the Town, and ſton'd to Death, 
Deut. 21. Demoſthenes in Timocratea. pou 
Declam. 283. Lucian. in Abdicato. Plutarch in S- 
lone. 5 774 &c. See Parricide. 5 
PARISHES (The Diviſion of) in England. The 
unds of Pariſhes depend upon ancient and unme- 
morial Cuſtom : For, they were not limited by 
any Act of Parliament, nor ſet forth by Special 
ommiſſioners, but were fixt as the Circumſtances of 
mes, and Places, and Perſons, did happen to 


make em greater or leſſer. 'Tis granted that at 


* 


| 


ſtand, appear to have been ſettled before the Nor- 
man- Conqueſt; for, in ſeveral Charters of the latter 
Saxon Kings, mention'd in the Monaſticon. The Vil- 
lages in Cambrigeſhire, Huntingdonſhige, Lincolnſhire, &c. 
are ſet down under the ſame Names by which they 
go at preſent, | The Reader may ſee more upon this 
Argument in Doctor Sillingfleet's Eccleſiaſtical Caſes, 
relating to the Rights-of the parochial Clergy. * Concil. 
Angl. 1, 293, 248. Monaſt. Angl. par. 1. under Ely 
and Croyland, &c. _ . 3 
PARISI AN Maſſacre. See Calviniſme, Vol. III. 
PARKER (Matthew) Having, in the ſecond 
Volume of this Work, mention'd the original In- 
{trument of Arch-Biſhop Parker's Conſecration; to 
ſilence the ridiculous Story of the Conſecration at the 
Nagg's-Head Tavern : I ſhall now, for the Reader's 
further Satisfaction, tranſcribe the Inſtrument at 
large, together with the. Atteſtations to prove 1t 
Authentick, 5 


Rituum atq; Ceremoniatum Ordo in Conſecran- 
do Reverendiſſimo in Chriſto Patre, Matheo 
Parker, Cuntuarienſi Archiepiſcopo in Sas 
cello ſuo apud Manerium ſuum de Lambeth, 
Die Dominico- 17 (bit.) Die Menſis De- 
cembris, Anno Dom. 1559. Habit. 


« PRincipio dacellum tapetibus ad Orientem ador- 
oy 


nabatur, ſolum vero Panno Rubro inſter- 


nebatur, Metifa quoq; Sacris peragendis neceſſa- 
ria, tapeto pulvinariq; Ornata, ad Orientem ſita 
© erat. | : 
* Quatuor preterea Cathedræ, quattor Epiſcopis 
quibus munusConſecrandi Archiepiſcopi delegaba- 
tur, ad Auſtrum Orientalis Sacelli partis Erant 
© Politz, 2 | 

© Scamnum preterea tapeto pulvinaribuſq; Inſtra- 
tum, cui Epiſcopi Genubus flexts 1nniterentur, ante 
* Cathedras ponebatu. 
© Pari quoq; modo Cathedra, Scamnumq; Tapeto 
© pulvinaniq; Ornatum, Archiepiſcopo ad Borcalem 
Orientalis guſdem Sacelli partis Plagam poſita 
* rant, 3 | e 
© Hiis Rebus ita Ordine Suo Inſtructis, Man? cir- 
© citer quintam aut Sextam, per Occidentalem Por- 


Mmm 2 tam 
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© hxzc dixiflent, proferebatur ilico 


— 


r 


ITT rc — — 
tam ingreditur Sacellum Archiepiſcopus, Toga [1 ar 


* lari coccinea caputioqʒ indutus, quatuor preceden- 


©tibus funalibus, & quatuor Commitatus, Epiſcopis 


gu ejus Conſectationi Inſeryirent ( verbi Was 2 
Julielmo Barlow'olim Bathon, & Wellen. iſco- 


o, nunc vero ad Ciceſtren. Epiſcopatum Flecto, 
©Herefordenſem vocato, Milone Coverdallo olim 
*Exonienſe Epiſcopo, & Johanne Hodgskinne Bed- 
© fordix Suffraganeo. Qui omnes poſtquam ſedes 
ſibi paratas Ordine Singuli ſuo occupaſſent, Preces 
continuo Matutinæ per Andream Pierſon, Archie- 
„ piſcopi Capellanum clara, voco recitabantur; 


1 Jotanne Scorii olim Ciceſtriæ Epiſcopo & nunc ad 


quibus peractis, Johannes Scorii (de quo ſupra 


„ diximus) ſuggeſtum conſcendit, atq; in le aſſum- 
*pto ſibi in Thema, Senjores ergo qui in vobis 


unt obſecro conſenicr, &c. non ineleganter concio- 


© nabatur. | . rg 
© © Finita concione, egrediuntur ſimul Archiepiſco- 


pus reliquiq- quatuor Epiſcopi Sacellum, fe ad 


Sacram Communionem paratur1, neqz mora con- 
© feftim per borealem Portam in Veſtiarium ad hunc 
* modum veſtiti redeunt. Archiepiſcopus nimirum 


* Tinteo ſuperpelliceo (quod vocant) induebatur. Ci- 


© ceſtrcncis Electus, capa ſerica ad facra peragenda pa- 
* ratus utebatur. Cui Miniſtrabant, operamq; ſuam 
N Duo Archiepiſcopi Capellani, Nicho- 


aus, viz, Bullingham Lincolniæ Archidiaconus, & 


*Edmundus Geſt Cantuarienſis quod 8 


nus, capis Sericis ſiniliter veſtiti, Hereford, Ele- 


* tus, & Bedford, Suffraganeus, Iinteis ſuperpelliceis 


< mduebantur. 3 4 
Milo vero Coverdallus non niſi Toga lanea talari 
vutebatur. 


Atqʒ hunc in modum veſtiti & inſtructi ad Com- 
munionem celebrandum perrexerunt, Archiepiſ- 
© copo Genubus flexis ad infimum Sacelli Gradum 


dente. 
Bedfordiæ Suffraganeus & Milo Coverdallus ( de 
quibus ſupra) Archiepiſcopum coram Ciceſtren. 
© EleQo apud menſam in Cathedra ſedenti hus verbis 
„ adduxerunt : troy 1 ta bunc virum 
inm, pariter atque um, tibi offerimus, atque 
” an oF 5 tn ut e e 3 ; Poſta: 
eginæ Diploma, 
© five mandatum pro conſecratione Archiepiſcopi, 
© quo per Reverendum Thomam Yale, Legum Do- 
? 5 perlecto, Sacramentum de Regio Primatu, 
© five Suprema ejus Authoritate tuenda juxta Statu- 
© ta 1. Regni Sereniſſimæ Reginæ Noſtræ Elizabethæ 
promulgata, ab eodem Archiepiſco exigebatur ; 
© quod cum ille Solemniter tactis corporaliter Sacris 
1 conceptis verbis preſtitiſſet, Ciceſtrens. 
© Electus quzdam præfatus atq; Populum ad Orati- 
© onem Hortatus, ad Litaneas de Contandas, choro 
* Reſpondente fe accinxit. Quibus finitis poſt Quæ- 
© ftiones aliquot Arch iepiſcopo per Ciceſtrien. Ele- 
© tum Propoſitos, & poſt Orationes & Suffragia 
© quzdam juxta formam Libri antedicti Parliamenti 
© Editi, apud Deum habita, Ciceſtrienſis, Herefor- 
© dienfis, Suffraganeus Bedfordienſis & Milo Cover- 
* dallus, manibus Archiepiſcopo 1mpgſitis. Accipe 
* (inquunt Anglice ) 2 Sanctum, & Gra- 
© tiam Dei quæ jam per Impoſitiones Manuum in te 
* elt excitare memento. Non enim timoris, ſed vir- 
* tutis, dilectionis & Sobrietatis Spiritum dedit nobis 
© Deus. His ita dictis, Biblia Sacra illi in manibus 
© tradiderunt hujuſmodi apud eum verba habentes : 
* In Legendo, Hortando, & Docendo vide diligens ſis, 
© atq; ea Meditare aſiduè que in hiſce Libris Scripta 
© ſunt, noli in his ſegnis eſſe, quò incrementum inde 
* proveniens omnibus innoteſcat & palam fiat. Cura 
© gue ad te, & ad Docendi munts Heal liligen- 
© ter. Hoc enim modo non teipſum ſolum, ſed. & re- 
© liguos Auditores tuos per Feſum Chriſtum Dominum 
« Nof rum Salvabis, Poſtquam hæc dixiſſent ad re- 
© liqua Communionis Solennia perpit Ciceſtrenſis, 
© nullum- Archiepiſcopo tradens Paſtorale Baculum 


Cum quo Communicabant una Archiepiſcopus 
in Epiſcopi fupra Nominaticum alis non- 
nullis. 
Finitis tandem F Sacris Egreditur per 
Nen Onenty 


7 : 
* 


celli partis Portam Archiepiſ- 


* 4. 
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eu quatuor illis Comitatus Epiſcopis qui eum 
Con: 1 


— 


_ *Finito tandem Evangelio, Hereforden. Electus, 


nnn. 


Conſecraverant, & confeſtim jiſdem iplis ſtipatus 
Epiſcopis per eandem Revertitur Portam albo.Epil- 
< copahi ſuperpelliceo crimeraq; (ut vocant ) ex hi- 
0 go ſerico in.lutns, circa collum verq Collare quod- 
dam ex pretioſis pellibus Sabellinis (vulgo Fables 
vocant) conſutum geſtabat. Pari quo. modo Ci- 


1 


* celtrenſis & Herefordenſis, ſuis Epiſcopalibus A. 
* mictibus, ſuperpelliced ſcilicet, & crimera uterq; 
|, c OT TOS | 
D. Coverdallus vero & Bedfordiz Suffraganeu 
* togis ſolummodo talaribus utebantur. Pergens de- 
- inde Occidentalem Portam verſus Archiepiſcopus 
© Thome wor ls Economo ; Johanm Baker Theſau- 
* rario, & Johanni Marche computo Rotulario, ſin- 
* gulis ſingulos Albos dedit Baculos, hoc ſcilicet 
modo eis muneribus & Officus ſuis Ornans. 
* Hiis itaq; hunc ad modum ordinę ſao, ut jam 

* antedictum eſt, peractis, n Portam 
* Sacellum egreditur Archiepiſcopus, Generoſioribus 
* quibuſq; Sanguine ex ejus Familia eum precedenti- 
© bus, : xeliquis vero eum a tergo ſequentibus. : 

„Acta, geſtaq; hæc erunt omnia, in preſemia 
* Reverendorum Epiſcoporum, Edmundi Gryndall 
Londonienſis Epiſcopi Electi, Richardi Cockes 
Elienſis Electi, Edwiui Sandys Wigornienſis Electi, 
Anthonii Huſe are Principalis & Primar 
Regiſtratii dicti Archiepiſcopali, Thomæ Argal 
© Armigert Regiſtraru Ciceſtria Prerogativæ Cantua- 
* rienſis, Thome Wallet & Ea Incent Nota · 
riorum Publicorum, & aliorum quoque Nonul - 
lorum. n 6s ogy | > 
Concordat cum, Originali in Bib- 
liotheca Collegii Corp. Chriſti 

apud Cantabrigens. 5 


de Ita teſtor Math. Whinn Nota- 
TY rius Public. & Acad. Cantab, 

5 Regiſtrarius Principalis. 
June 8. 1674. = W „ . 


Cambridge, June 11.1 674. 


*\ V E whoſe Names are hereunto Subſcribed, ha- 
YT © ving ſeen the Original, whereof this Wri- 
© ting is a perfect Copy, and conſiderd the Hand, 
and other Circumſtances thereof, are fully per- 
© {waded that it is a true and genuine Record of 
© the Rites and Ceremonies of Arch-Biſhop Parker's 
© Conlecration, and as ancient as the Date it bears. 
In Witneſs whereof we have hereunto ſet our 
© Hands, the Day and Year above-written. 
u. Paman, Orat. Publicus.. 
Hen. More, D. D. a 
Ra. Witherington, S. T. D. & D. Marg. P. 


C. C. C. C. 
"WE the Maſter and Fellows of Corpus Chrifi 
| 8 College, in the Univerſity of Cambridge, Do 
© hereby Declare and Certify, That this Writing 
© being a Narrative of Arch-Biſhop Parker's Conſe- 
* cration in Lambeth-Chappel, is faithfully tranſcrib d 
from the Original Record in our College-Library ; 
and that we are fully ſatisfy d that the aid Record 
“is as ancient as the Date it bears, and the occaſion 
to which it does refer, Nor can we doubt but the 
plain and evident Tokens of Antiquity which it 
carries, will as much ſatisfy any Ingenuous Per- 
*ſons who ſhall have a ſight thereof: Which there- 
© fore we ſhall readily afford to thoſe who ſhall re- 
pair to the College for that purpoſe. 


ohn Spencer, D. D. Maſter of the Col; 

ohn Peckover, B. D. (lege. 
Eraſmus Lane, B. | 
Ri. Sheldrake, B. D. 
Sam. Beck, B. D. 
Hen. Goſling, B. D. 
Will. Briggs, M. A. 
John Richer, M. A. 


* Dr, 
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* Dr. Burnet s Hitury of the Reſar mation, Patt II. Col- | at Venice, ho recommended lim to the Pope: He ad: 
lettion of Record.  Arch-Biſhop Brawbal's Works, ded farther, hat one Morgan told: him, nd expe . 
Vindication of the Orders of the Church of England, by | he" ſhould di ſome: Service for God: and- the Carbolick 
The. Browne, B. D. Where the Reader may ſee this | Church! to which Parry anſwerd, That he was: ready 
hes farther atteſted by the Heads of the Uni- to Fe tay Subject of e but demurr d at 
„ . ¶ 00S 94" OG ef Aſſaſſinating geen; for Wat 
PARKINS (Milian) born in the XVIth Cen- ſays wir 4 wy A 1 it 2915 lawful. 
tury, at Marton near Coventry in Warwickſhire; was | and Creighton alſe, the Scottiſh: Feſuit, heli the" ſame 
Educated in Chriſt's College in Cambridge, whete Doctrine; affirming, That Evil wes not 70 be dont; that 
making an extraordinary progreſs in Learning, he | Good might come 2 © That God was better pleas'd with 
became a conſiderable Preacher, and a celebrated | Adverbs than with Nouns, and more approv'd what was 


controverſial Divine. He was no leſs remarkable | dove Well and Lamfully, than hut mat otherwiſe Goo; 
for the regularity of his Life, than for his Learning; { and that many Souls were ndt 10 be redeem d with the 
being Lame of his right Hand, he was forc'd to | deſfruction of any one without the | expreſs Command of 
write all bis Works with his left. He dyed at Cam- God : He adds farther, That Doctor Allen's Book againſ} 
brige in the Year 1602, at the Age of 44 Years. He | the Fuſtice of Britain, where he maintains, that Princes 
wrote a great many Tracts in Divinity: To men- Excommunicated for Here fy, may be depriv'd- of their 
tion ſome of em; Fundamentum Keligionis Chriſtiane. | Kingdoms and Life, gave him great Enucouragement in his 
(ummentarius in Symbolum Apoſtolicum. Cat holicus Re- | attempt againſt the Queen. Some few days after; he 
formats. Declaratio utrum quis ſit in Stats Damnationis, was arraign'd at the King's Bench-Bar in MWeffmin- 
vel in Haus Eratiæ. De Predeſtinatione, &c. * Hero- | fer-Hall, where the Articles of his Indictment be- 
logia Angliea. Fuller, &c. | 
PARRICIDE. The Romans made no Law | ecuted five days after in Wefminfer. *Cambden's 
to puniſh this execrable unnatural Crime, becauſe | Eliz, 5. 5 nia „ 
they did not ſuppoſe any Man could be fo wicked | P ARSONS (Robert) See Perſons, Vol. H. 
as to kill his Parents. For which reaſon, Soon, as PARTHENIÆK. To underſtand the meaning 
Plutarch reports, omitted the mention of Parricides. of this Term; we are to obſerve that the Spartans, 
L. Oftins was the firſt that kill'd his Father, Five | in their firſt War againſt the Meſſenians, which kept 
Hundred Years after the Death of Nama; aud now em in the Field for 20 Years together, and deftroy'd 
the Romans having an Example of the Crime, provi- | a great many of their Men ; being apprehenſive, un- 
ded a Puniſhment : . They made a Law therefore, | der theſe Circumſtances, That Sparta would: grow 
that ſo flagitious a Malefactor ſhould, at his _ diſpeopled, they ſent ſome of their young Men out 
Apprehended, have wooden Shoes put on him, and | of the Camp into the City, and gave em the liberty 
ſo halld away to Gaol, where he was to continue | of picking up as many young unmarried Women as 
a Year in Durance, and then be brought out to | they would. The Children which! were the Effects 
Execution: The reaſon of Boxing of him up in | of this Liberty, were call'd Parthenie, i. e. Filis Vir- 
wooden Shoes, was to prevent his touching the | ginum, becauſe their Fathers were uncertain. Now 
Earth (the common Parent) and infecting it with | this Brood, after the. Spartans were return'd home, 
his impious Limbs. Afterwards, having been firſt | were look'd upon as no better than Baſtards; and 
ſcourg d, he was tyed up in a Leather- Sack, toge- | barr'd all Offices in the Government: Being diſturbd 
ther with a Dog, an Ape, a Cock, and a Viper, | at this uſage, becauſe tho they could not challenge 
and fo thrown into the next Water that was deep | their Fathers, yet they knew themſelves of Spartan 
enough to Drown him. Farther, by the Roman- Extraction; they engag d themſelves in a Plot with 
Laws, If a Child was ſo ungracious, as but to {trike | rhe Helors (or Slaves) to Murther the Nobility, this 
his Parents, he was to have his Hand cut off. Har- Deſign being diſcover d, they were oblig d to depart 
minopulus, Lib. 6. Cap. 6. informs us, That in the the Town: And thus having Phalantus for their 
Greek Empire, he that murther'd his Parents, or his | Chief, they travelld into Magna Gretia in Italy, 
Children, was to be burn'd at a Stake; which Pu- | and- built Tarrentum. * Srabo Lib. & Hoffman. 
niſhment was executed upon one of the Daughters] PASCATIR. A Countryggn the Northern 
of Clovs, King of France, as Gregory of Tours relates.| parts of Aſia beyond Moſcovy, y whence both 
The old Egyptian us d to run (harp. Reeds into eve- | the Huns and Hungarians came formerly, as Rubruque 
ry part 1 che Bodies of Parricides; and after having | a Monk informs us, in his famous Embaſſy t& the 
been thus wounded, almoſt in every Pore, threw em | Great Tartar. Hornius likewiſe, after having recited 
upon a heap of Thorns, and ſet Fire to em. Autor ſeveral Opinions concerning the Original of the 
Rhetor. ad Herennium, Lib. 1. Turnebus Adverſar. | Hunt, concludes that they were not deſcended from 


OI 


Lib. 13. Cap. 13. Senec. Lib. 3. Controv. 4. Alex- | the Tartarians or Ruſcians, as ſome will have it, but 


ander ab Alexandro. Genial. Dier. Lib. 3. Cap. 5. | from the Paſeatiri-: But let this be as it will, tis 
Gregor, Turon. Hiſt. Franc. Lib. 3. Cap. 39. Huf | certain that the Huns and Hungarians came from 
man. | ſome of the remoteſt and coldelt parts of the North, 


an. a) 
PARRY (IWilliam) born in Wales, of a ſlender | between 2oſcovy and China; ſo that tis indifferent 


Family. He was bred to the Civil Law, in which | whether we make em the Poſterity of the Tartaærs, of 


Faculty he Commenc'd Doctor. In the Year 1585. | the Inhars, or the Paſcatiri. Tis certain, the modern 


he ſerwd as a Member of the Houſe of Commons ; | Moſcovites brag, that the Hungarians were formerly 


and when the Bill was brought in. againſt the Je- their Subjects; and that.removing from uharia: or 


ſuits, he objected againſt the paſſing it, aud | [hra, which lies upon the Northern Ocean, they 
urg d that the Law would be Cruel, Bloody, Deſperate, marc d as far as the Danube, ſeiz d and ſett jed in 
and of pernicous Conſequence to the Engliſh N:tion : | Panonia, calling it firſt Inbaria, which afterwards, 
Being requir d to ſhew his Reaſons, he poſitively | by ſome little change in the Letters, was call'd Hau- 
refus'd, unleſs before the Queen's Privy-Council; ey, adding withal, that thE&*/nhars uſe the ſame 
upon which, he was committed to Cuſtody ; but | Language with the Hungarians to this day; as Her- 
atterwards, complying ſo far as to give his Reaſons, | berſtenius obſerv'd in his Embaſſy, *- n 


and make his Submiſlion, he was re- admitted into PASSAVA. A rol the Province of Alana, 
upon 


the Thoyſe, - This Parry was ſoon after accus'd by | in tie Morea, ſtanding the Cape of Mat apan, 
one Eimund Nevil (of the Earl of Weltmerland's Fa- | near the Gulph of Coloching. The Generaliſſimo As- 
mily) to have been engag d in a Plot againſt the roſni, made himſelf Maſter of this Poſt in November 
Queen's Life; and, being ſent to the Tower, he | 1685. and had it flighted immediately after, as in- 
confeſsd, That at Paris be was reconcil d to the Church ſignificant,” becauſe near this Fort, there is a very 
of Rome; and that, at Venice, being in Company with | (ireight Pa gere a bandful of Men may make 
enedict Palmio a Feſuit, and 3 concerning Hea jeonſiderable Army; P. Coronelli, 
the diſtreſs d Catholicks in England, he gave him 4 hint f 8 a 1 
that he had found out an Expedient to relieve em, provi- | R Is deny'd from the Hebrew Pe- 
ded the Pope, or any learned Divines would juſtify the ſach, 4 Paſſage; having reference to 
lanfulneſs of it. Palmio maznifying the Piety of the the d gel, who ſeeing the Blood upon the 
lites Houſes, paſs d by the i 
a gd 


* 


Deſion, recommended him ö the Poes Nuncio door of the 


ing read, he confeſs d himſelf Guilty, and was Ex- 
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miodern Jen keep this Fellival a Week together | 

ginning 2 Roth Day of the Manch Vi 45, which | 
commontly-falls in April, - Rabbi Leo ot Adogena ob. 
ſerves, that the Sojejnity continues" for eigbt Days 
together; according tothe old Ouſtem; mat the two 
fit and tie two lat Days are kept with the great- | 
elt Ceremomy, it not beihg lawſul either 8 labour 

owever, . 


 therath day of Niſan, which is the Eve of the 
ſover, the Firſt-born of every Family uſually Faſt, 


Exodus. An 


that were to tat; they an 
Ten, nor more than Twenty! The room in which 


* o 
* * 43 * 7 A * % N o 


ati 


Houſe, without deſtroyi dying 


or, diipateh Buſimeßß during that time. : 
— 2 Allow to kindle «Fic to dreſs Meat, and 


rocatry whar they want from one place to another. | B 
- Thele eight days, the Fes are prohibited to have 


any leaven in their Houſes, being oblig d to eat no- 
thing but unleaven d Bread. The Evening before the 


Eve of this Feſtival, the Maſte: of 1 takes 
care to ſte there be no leaven d Bread in the 


prohibition of leaven d Bread is now begun. Im- 
* after, this, they make their unleaven d 


aves, which they call Mar xod, and work up e- 


nough for the whole time of the Paſſover- Upon 


to put em in mind, that the Nag following God 
deſtroy d all the Firſt- born of the Egyptians. Iuſtead 


ol the old Ceremony, preſcribd in the 12th Chap. 


of Exodus; where the Iſraelites are commanded to Eat the 
Lamb with unleaven'd Bread and bitter Herbs; inſtead 
of this, I ſay, the modern Jens make uſe of a plate 
of Lamb or Kid, with unleaven'd Bread, and bit- 
ter Salade about it, ſuch as Sellary, Succory, or Let- 


tuces, and all this in memory of the Lime and 


Brick which they made in Egypt; and thus holding 
a Cup in their Hand, they rehearſe the . Hagada, or 


Hiſtory, of the Servitude and Miſery their Fore-Fa- 


thers ſuffer d in Egypt, together -wtth the Miracles 
wrought by God or their Deliverance. * Leo de 
Modena, Tract of the Fewiſh Ceremonies, Part III. 


Chap. | 


"PASSOVER. The ancient Jens kept their 


Paſſover in the manner following: Firf, Having 


onounc'd a Bleſſing: over the Bread and the Cup, 
hey gave em to the e and waſh d the Feet 
of thoſe that were entertain d: This being done, a 
certain Boy at Supper - time, ask d the meaning of this 
Slemmity? To which Queſtion, he that bleſsd the 
able made Anſwer, That there was 5 * difference 
between this and __ of the Tear : In other Nights 
we-waſh only once | 
either leaten d or unleaven'd Bread, as we think fi, 
but now we are confin d to that which is unleaven de Ot 
Mali, we cat all fort of Sallade, without diſt inction, but 


- 


now we make uſe of none but - thoſe which are bitter + All 
other Niohts, we either fit or lie along at Supper, but now 


we are ohlig d to eat ſtanding. After this he proceeded 
to ſhow the reaſon of the Inſtitution: The unlea- 


22 is to put us in mind, That 
our Anceſtors 


the bitter Herbs is explain d in the precedent Arti- 


cle. The circumſtances about the choice and kill- + 
ing of the Paſchal Lamb is mention d in the 12th of 
d here, the Children of Iſyael being firſt 
divided into Tribes, then into Families, and every 


Family ſubdivided into ſeveral Houſes ; when the 


Company of the Houſe was too few for a whole 
the Maſter of the Family was oblig d to call 
in his Neighbour: As to the juſt number of thoſe 
were not to be fewer than 


Lam 


- 


they Eat, was generally the Upper Floor, according 


to the Cuſtom oblert'd by our Saviour and his Diſ- 
Liples: They us d to dip the bitter Sallade in a 
Dar 611 d with Caroſeth or Sauce; to which theſe 
words ſeem to allude, St. Matth. 26. 23. He that dip- 
pen bus Hand with me in the Diſh, the ſame ſhall betray 
ae; This Cooſeth was generally made of Leaves. of 

| the Date-Tree, Grapes and Figs dry d, and pickl d 
in Vinegar. It has been warmly debated, upon 


thet"twas the ſame upon which 'twas 4 


3 the-Fews 1 The Greeks who coulecrate the 
Eucharift in kaver'd Bread, to ſhow thg-neceſſity 


ouſe; 
and about five a Clock in the Evening, the next | / 
day, they burn a piece of Bread, to ſhow that the 


al- 


nom twice: Other Nights we eat 


d not time to leaven their Bread 
when they came out of Egypt: The ſignification of 


What day dur Saviour hept the Paſſover? And whe- 


Solemnity of Circumſtances than the reſt; as, to 
mention no more Authorities, appears from the 
Writings of Euſtathiut, Procopius, and Gregory the 

ouble aſhedt 


and repreſented both the Crucifiction and Reſurre- 
ction of our bleſſed Saviour, Some of the Apoſtles, 
among the reſt, St; Fohn, and St. Philip the Evange- 
ht, kept this Paſchal Feſtival in the Eaſt, in Me- 
cy, ug what our Saviour did, when he inſtituted 
the Lord's Supper: But then, they kept it upon the 
14th day of the Month, in conformity to the Jewiſh 
Practice: This uſage of theirs was follow'd by a 
great many Chriſtians, as Polycrates argues in Euſe- 
bins's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, But then, other Apo- 
ſtles, particularly St Peter and St. Paul, did not 
keep their Eaftey till the next Sunday, after the Full 
Moon, or 14th day.of the firſt Month ; their chief 
deſign being to remember our Saviour's Reſurrection. 
However, the Faithful were left at their liberty to 
act, in this caſe, as they thought fit, as Socrates ob- 
ſerves in the fifih Book of his Pccleliallcal Hiſtory; 
till at laſt, Pius, Biſhop of Rome, publiſh'd an Or- 
der for the keeping of Eaſter only upon Sunday: ; 
which Conſtitution, the Aſſatic Biſhops did not think 
themſelves oblig'd to obſerve. This Diſpute was 
manag d in a very friendly manner at firſt, and 
St. Polycarp taking a Journey to Rome, to put an 

end to the Difference; when the Parties could no 

be brought tg the ſame Opinion, it was agreed, 
That every Church ſhould be govern'd by their own 
Cuſtom, and not fall into any miſunderſtanding 
about the difference of a Circumſtance. But in the 
Year 200, Pope Victor being not of the ſame heal- 
ing Temper, made a breach in the Church, and 
Excommunicated the A/iatick Quarto Decimans. This 
beat in the Pope diſpleaſed ſeveral of the Weſtern- 
Biſhops; amongſt whom, Irenex, Biſhop of Lyons, 
blames the Pope for carrying things to Extremity: 
And thus, by the Interpoſition of this Father, and 
ſome others of Authority in the Wef, the Controver- 
{ſy was, in ſome meaſure, huſht, and both Parties 
left to their Liberty : But in the Year 318. the De- 
bate, breaking out afreſh, Confantine the Emperor, 
being much diſſatisfy d about theſe File derland- 
ings, preſs d all the Biſhops to unite, and drop the 
Argument; Exhorting the Eaſtern-Biſhops ut to con- 
form in any point to the Cuſtom of the Jews, who mur- 
there d owr Saviour. But the Biſhops not thinking 
themſelves bound to be over-rul'd by the Emperor, 
in matters Eccleſiaſtical ; and Hoſius, Biſhop of Cr- 
duba, ſent from Court, being not ſucceſsful enough to 
put an end to the Difference, the Council of Nice 
was ſummon d. in which a Canon was paſs'd, tha: 
the moſt Holy Feſtival of Eaſter ſhould be obſerv/d every 
where upon the ſame Day ( viz.) upon Sunday. This 
Decree was afierwards confirm'd in the Council held 
at Antioch, in the Year 341, and has all along ſince 
continu'd in force: However, there were ſome re- 
mains of the Quarto'decimans after this time; The 
Novatians, Sabbatians, 2 Audiani, &c. a- 
Sreeingen this Practice. The Gauls, in the firſt times 

of chair Chriſtianity, us d to Eaſter upon the 
25th of arch, becauſe they believe our Saviour's 


by Reſurrection fell upon that day: This Feſtival be- 


ing licewiſe kept by the Cappadecians upon the ſame 
day, tho for a different Reaſon : Theſe latter ha- 
- | ving 


PAS 


NAT 


ving a Tradition, that our Saviour Suffered upon the 
25th of March. The Aerian Hereticks would not 
keep the Feſtival at all. Gregory of Tours, in the 
Life of St. Maurice, Biſhop of Angers, takes notice, 
that all Sundays in the Year are call d Eafer-days, 
in the Ordo Romanus: And Durandus obſerves, Lib. y. 
Cap. 1. of his Rationale, that in ſome Countrics, all 
great Holy-days are called Eafters, which is ſtill 
obſerv'd, in ſome meaſure, in Tal), where Mit ſon- 
tide is called Paſchata Roſada, becauſe it uſually falls 


in Roſe-time. * Foſeph. de Bello Fud. Maimonides in | fe 


Corban Peſach, Cap. 1. Sect. 6. & Cap. 2. Sect. 11. 


Bochart Hieroz,, Par. 1. Lib. 2. Cap. 50. Procop. de | ſh 


Bell. Perſ. Lib. 1. Cap. 18. Euſtath. in Vit. S. Enty- 
chi Patriarche. Num. 31. Gregor. Magn. Homil. 22. 
Beda de Ratione Temporum, Cap. 45. Socrat. Hiſt. Eccl. 
Lib. 5. Cap. 22. Theodoret. Hiſt. Eccl. Lib. 1. Cap. . 
Hoffman, &c. 

PA SSO VER (K cond) Was to be kept upon 
the 14th Day of the 2d Month, for the ſake of thoſe 
who were under any legal Impurity, or too remote 
from Feruſalem. The difference between the firſt 
and ſecond Paſſover, is thus reported by Maimo- 
nides ; In the firſt Paſſover, ſays he, all Leaven is for- 
bidden to be eaten or ſeen in the Houſe ; neither is any 


part of it to be carry d out : Beſides, the Hymn was to 


be Sung while they were at Supper. Tis likewiſe lawful 
to keep it, under ſome accidental Uncleanneſs, 1. e. when 


the greater part of the Company happens to be polluted by | fi 


touching 4 dead Body.----But at the Second Paſſover, 
tis no breach of the Command to have Leaven in the 
Houſe ; neither is a Hymn Sung at the Entertainment; 
neither is it to be Celebrated under any legal Uncleanneſs ; 
but then, both the _ and Second 7 made the 
Sabbat hs give way (that is, they were kept tho they fell 
upon a Sabbat h-day) And when the Lamb was dreſſing, 
S were oblig d to Sing a Hymn, The Second Paſſover 
was likewiſe eaten all in one Houſe, with unleaven'd Bread 
and bitter Herbs ; neither was any of it to be ſer up, or a 
Bone of it to be broken ; thus far Maimonides. To 
whom it may be reaſonably obyected, that accord- 
ing to the Command in Numbers 9. 12. The ſecond 
Paſſover ought to be kept exattly according to all the Or- 
dinances of the firſt : Now, to anſwer this difficulty, 
Maimonides replies, that the Command reaches only 
to the Eſſentials of the Paſlover, and that there was 
a latitude for difference in leſſer Circumſtances. But 
this anſwer is inſufficient; for ſince Moſes enjoyns 
the ſecond Paſſover to be kept according to all the 
Ordinances of the Firſt : Tis plain that theſe two 
Paſſovers were to be obſerv'd in the ſame manner, 
excepting only in the Circumſtance of Time; neither 
was this Circumſtance difterent, excepting with re- 
ſpe& to the Month ; for the latter, as well as the 
ormer, agreed in other Circumſtances of Time, 
both being to be kept upon the 141h Day of the 
Month, and at the fame Hour in the Evening, 
Numb. g. 11. To which we way add, that the firſt 
was much the more Solemn Feftival, all the Males 
being under an Obligation to be at ut, excepting 
thoſe pogo However, this Practice is 
not without a Caſe of Exception ; for the famous 

aſſover in King Hezekiah's time, was not kept in 
the firſt Month, but in the ſecond ; the Reaton was, 
| becauſe Achaz, Hezekiah's Father, had remov'd the 
Altar, ſhut up the Temple, put down the Liturgy, 
{et aſide the whole Worſhip of God, introduc d Ido- 
latry, and overturn'd their Religion, 2 Kings 16. 12. 
Now Hezekiah endeavouring to Reſtore the Wor- 
ſhip of God, and put every thing in order, had 
not time to finiſh his Reformation till the 14th Day 
of the firſt Month was claps'd ; and therefore their 
keeping of the firſt Paſſover was of neceſſity poſt- 
pon'd to the ſecond Month. And here St. Aguſtin 
{tarts a Queſtion, Whether, in caſe of any legal in- 
capacity, at the ſecond Paſſover, the Solemnity 
might not be deferr'd till the third Month? To 
which it may be anſwer'd, that the time preciſcly 
appointed by God Almighty, ought not to be pro- 
rogu d upon any account; it being better to oat 
the Solemnity for once, than to obſerve 1t at an 
umproper time; and therefore, among the relt of 
Feroboams Tranſgreſſions, this is reckon'd for one, 


ſcrib'd b 
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his own Fancy. * Maimonides Lib. de 
ap. 10. Sect. 15. Bochart. Hieroz,, par, 1. 
. 2. Cap. 50. Hoffman, &c. 
P ATERCU LUS. See Velleius. 5 
 PATRIARCHAL Reſponſes. In Latine, Pa- 
triarchalia Reſponſa, had formerly a great Authority 
in the Eaſtern Parts of Chriſtendom. After Ceſconias 
had made a Collection of the Letters of the Biſhops 
of Rome, and made em, in ſome mealure, equal in 
authority to the Canons of the Church, whereas be- 
ore there was no more regard pay'd to em, than 
to the Opinions and Determinations of other Bi- 
ops : After this Collection, I ſay, of Creſtonins's, 
the Patriarchal Deciſions and Reſolutions of Caſes 
in the Eaſtern- Church, began to be collected and 
argu d from, as Precedents and rul'd Caſes, as ap- 
pears from the COdex of the Eaſtern- Church. This 
Collection was conſiderably enlarg d by the Fathers 
of the Coucil in Tralo. The Letters of ſeveral Bi- 
thops, Fathers and Patriarchs being inſerted to make, 
as it were, a Body of their Canon-Law, and to 
bring their Authority 2 to the Pretenſions of the 
Weſtern- Church. * Mafrecht Hiſtor. Juriſ. Eccleſ. 
Num. 188. Hffnan, Sc. 5 | 
PATRICIL Romanorum. Were formerly no 
other than Governours of Rome. This Title, the Ko- 
mans after they had thrown off their Subjection to 
the Greek Empire, and conquer'd the Lombardi, gave 
rſt to Pepin, afterwards to Charles the Great, and 
Carloman, Kings of France, as appears from Anaſta- 
ſius, in the Lite of Stephen IV. Taq; ſays he, in ex- 
ordio «Ordinationts ſue, qu ii dem Sandtiſſimus Præſul, 
Pontificatus Appicem Aſfumpſit, direxit Francie parti- 
bus, ad Excellentiſſimos Viros Pipinum, Carolum & 
Carolomannum, Reges Francorum & Patricios Ro- 
manorum. But afterwards, when Charles the Great 
was ſaluted Emperor and Auguſtus, the Title of Pa- 
tricius was generally laid aſide, and, as it were, 
ſunk in that of Emperor. This Title of Patricius, was 
firſt given by the Romans to the Kings above-men- 
tion d, that they might defend Rome and Tal from 
the Incurſions of the Greeks and Lombards, for which 
reaſon they are ſometimes call'd Patricii & Defen- 


fores Romanorum. This ſtile, tho' diſus d, was not 


perfectly extinct ; ſome of the German-Emperors af- 
terwards reviving it, as Otho I. Henry III. Henry 
V. &c. * Hoffman. | & 
PATRONAGE; is the Right of Preſenting 
an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon to the Bithop, in order to 
Inſtitution. The Original Right of Patronage was 
not founded upon the Soil which gave no Title, 
where there was not a Church built and endow'd 
with a competent Subſiſtence. So that all Advow- 
ſons and Rights of Preſentation in private Patrons, 
were at firſt Appendaut to Mannors, and not in Groſs ; 
becauſe the Right came from the Endowment out of 
the Mannor. And the Name of Patron, in the Senſe 
of the Feudal Law, is the ſame with the Lord of 
the Fee, and fo Beneficium is a Feudal Term, and till 
the Feudal Law prevail d, the namc of Patron is ſel- 
dom or never us'd in this Senſe. And when it came 
to be us d, the Patrons of France would have brought 
thoſe who had their Benefices, to a kind of Feudal 
Service, and to have receiv'd Inveſtiture from them. 
Now there ſcems to be two things aim'd at by thoſe 


| Patrons ; Fir/#, To keep the Clergy in a fole Depen- 


that he kept a Religious Feſtival at a time only pre- 


* 


dency on themſelves, without regard to the Biſhop's 
Authority. Secondly, To make ſuch Bargains with 
them, as they thought fit; both which Inconveni- 
ences were thought neceſſary to be redreſs d by Laws, 
ſince the Canons were ſlighted by em: And there- 
fore in the Reign of Lud. Pius, A. D. $16. there 
was a Solemn Convention of the States of the Em- 
pire, where ſeveral Eccleſiaſtical Laws were paſs'd; 
and among the reſt, theſe two, Frſt, That no Preſ- 
byters ſhould be put in, or put out of Churches, withoat 
the Authority and Conſent of the Biſhops. 2dly, That 
every Church ſhould have an entire Manſe or Glebe be- 
longing to it, free from any Feudal Service. (Capit. 816. 
c. 9. capit. 1, $4, 141.) This Law was atterwaras 
confirm'd at ſeveral publick Aſſemblies ot ihe States, 
and generally rece;v'd throughout the French Em- 
pire. 


Farther. 
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Farther, the Right of Patronage, by the, firſt | 


Building and Endowing the Church, is own'd by 
the Civil Law, in Fuſtinian's Novels 123. . 18. 
And two things are there requir'd ; Firſt, A ſuffici- 
ent Maintenance for the CEP who are nomina- 
ted. 2dly, The Biſhop's Satisfaction as to their fit- 
neſs, about which he ſpeaks in another Novel 56. 
Tit. 12. c. 2. And he elſewhere requires, that be- 
fore any Churches were built, the Biſhop ſhould ſee 
that there were ſufficient Maintenance for thoſe that 
were to Ofhciate, Novel 66. Tit. 22. | 

The ſame Right obtain'd in England, upon the 
ſame Grounds, as appears by the Barons Anſwer 
to Gregory IX. who affirm, that they had it ever 
ſince Chriſtianity was founded here. They mean, 
ever ſince Parochial Churches were endow'd. For 
there could be no ſuch Right of Patronage before: 
And ſuch Patrons were call'd, Advocati Eccleſie, as 
appears by Johannes Sarisburienſis, becauſe the Truft 
and Care of thoſe Churches endow'd by their An- 
ceſtors, was, in ſome meaſure fallen to em, i. e. 
they were bound to recommend a fit Perſon, and 
defend the Rights of- em. And here we may ob- 
ſerve, that the Rights of Patronage in England are 
greater than in ſome other Countries, where the 
ſame liberty of ſelling the Advowſons, the tryal of 
the. Right at Common Law, the ſix Months for Pa- 
trons to Preſent is not allow'd. To underſtand this 
matter fully, we are to conſider that the Right of 
Patronage was not an original and abſolute Ri 
to diſpoſe of Benefices at Pleaſure, but a limited 
Truſt repos'd in em to put in fit Perſons to diſcharge 
the Duties of their Places. Tis well-known that 
in the firlt Settlement of this Church of England, the 
Biſhops of their ſeveral Dioceſſes had em under 
their immediate Care; and that they had the Clergy 
living in a Community with 'em, whom they ſent 
abroad to ſeveral parts of their Dioceſſes, as they 
ſaw occaſion : But that by degrees they faw a ne- 
ceſſity of fixing Prieſts within ſuch a compaſs, to 
attend upon the Service of God among the People 
that were the Inhabitants : That Precincts which 
are call'd Pariſhes, were at firſt much larger, and 
thrown into ſuch Diviſions in each Dioceſs as proba- 
bly make up the ſeveral Deanries ſince. That when 
Lords of Mannors were enclin'd to build Churches, 
for their own conveniences, they found it neceſſary 
to make Endowments to encourage the Prielts to 
reſide : That upon this, the ſeveral Biſhops were 
contented to let thoſe Patrons have the Nomination 
of Perſons to thoſe Churches, provided they (i. e. 
the Biſhops) were ſatisfy d of the fitneſs of ſuch 
Perſons, and that the Preſentation was not deferr'd 
beyond ſuch a limitted time. * Fo. Sarisbur. Ep. 19. 
Lyndwood de Foro compet. f. 50. C. 56, 97. Dr. Stl- 
lingfleet's Eccleſiaſtical Caſes relating to the parochial 


Clergy, &c. 
| PAU LICIANS. So the Manicheans in Ar- 
menia were call'd, from one Paul, who was their 
Ring- leader in the VIIth Century. They grew very 
powerful, either by the Weakneſs of the Govern- 
ment, or the Protection of the Saracens, or, at leaſt, 
by the Favour of the Emperor Nicephors, who was 
in the Intereſt of this Se& ; inſomuch that being per- 
ſecuted at laſt, by Theodora, Baſiliuss Empreſs, they 
found themſelves in a Condition to n Towns, 
and take up Arms againſt their Princes, This Re- 
bellion was long and bloody, under the Empire of 
Baſilius the Macedonian, i. e. towards the end of the 
IXth Century; and yet there was ſo great a Slaugh- 
ter made of theſe Rebellious Hereticks, under the 
Empreſs Theodora, that twas thought they would 
never have been able to make another ſtand. 'Tis 
probable, the Preachers they ſent into Bulgaria, {et 
up the Manichæan Hereſy there, which from thence 
. ſpread it {elf into ſeveral other places in Europe. 
| Theſe Pawlicians condemn'd the Worſhip of the 
Saints, and the Images of the Croſs : But this was 
none of their principal Diſtinction: Their Funda- 
mental Tenet was, that of two Coeternal and In- 
dependent Principles, into which miſtake they were 
led, by perceiving the Origine of Exil to have ſome 
Difficulties in it, upon the receiv'd Doctrines. *Maim- 
bourg Hiſt. des Teonoclaſts, Lib. 6. Mr. de Meanx Hit. 
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des Variations, Lib. 11. Hiſtoria de Manechers, tran- 
{lated by Raderas into Latine, and publiſhed with 
Notes at Ingolſtad in 1604. | : 
PAULINUS. Biſhop of Perigeux, wrote the 
Life of St. Martin of Tours in Latine-Verſe. He 
liy d about 30 or 40 Years after Paulinum of Wla 
which latter, ſome learned Men have miſtaken for 
the Author of this Poem: Tis dedicated to Perpe- 
tuns, Biſhop of Tours, who preſided in a Council 
held in that City, in 480. It is ſomewhat ſurpri- 
zing that Gregory of Tours, who was Biſhop there a- 
bout a Hundred Years after Perpetuus, ſhould be ſo 
much miſinform'd, as to aſſign this Life to Paslings 
Biſhop of Nola ! Twas probably done in honour 
co St. Martin, that ſo great a Panegyriſt was given 
him, This Poem was publiſh'd firſt in 1585. by 
Franciſcus - Furetus, from the Manuſcript of Pitheas, 
'Twas afterwards inſerted in the Bibliotheca Patruny 
and, in 1688. twas - reprinted in Octavo at 
Leipfic, with Furetus and Barthins's Notes. * Bib. 
Univerſelle, Tom. 1, &c. 
 PAULINUS. Biſhop of Treves,was St. ur- 
imian's Succeſſor, and liv'd in the IVth Century, 
He maintain'd the Catholique Faith, with great 
Courage againſt the Arrians, who got him baniſhd 
into Phrygia, where he dyed of ill Uſage. * St. 
Hieron. in Chron. Sulpicius Severus. Athan, Ep. ad 
Sol. & Apol. de Fuga, &c. 8 

PEACE. A pretended Deity of the old o- 
mans. They err her with a little Platas in 
one Hand, to ſhow that the furnith'd the World 
with Wealth ; and with Ears of Corn in the other, 
as an Emblem of Plenty. Sometimes ſhe was paint- 
ed with an Olive-Branch in her Hand, and a Crown 
of Lawrel upon her Head, to ſignify that ſhe was 
the reſult of Victory, and the cauſe of a great deal 
of Satisfaction. This Goddeſs had a Temple in 
Athens, and the Emperor Claudius order d her ano- 
ther at Rome, which, however, was not finiſh'd till 
the Reign of ſpe ran. Titus and Domitian were at 
a great deal of Expenſe in the Ornamenting of it ; 
and the latter Emperor carry'd in moſt of: the rich 
Vaſes and Curioſities of the Temple of Feruſalem. 
Galen takes notice, that the Sick had a great deal 
of Faith in this Goddeſs, inſomuch that there 
was always a great Croud in her Temple, either 
of Patients, or People that came thither to put 
up their Prayers, and make Vous for their Friends 
that were Sick at Home; and this Croud, ſays Ga- 
len, oftentimes made People quarrel in the Temple 
of Peace, which ſurely was a great Incongruity. 
This Temple was burn'd in the Reign of C:mmmol: : 
Here the Figure of Peace repreſented a Fine Lady, 
drawn with a great deal of Sweetneſs and good 
Nature, with a Crown upon her Head, of Olive 
and Lawrel interwoven, holding a Caluceus in one 
Hand, and a Noſe-gay of Roſes and Ears of Corn 
in the other; the Caduceus was to ſet forth the Power 
and Divinity of Peace ; The other part of the Em- 
blem has been Explain d already. * Foſeph. Plutarch. 
Galen. &c. . 15 

PEARSON (John) Son of Robert, by Eliza- 
beth, Daughter to Biſhop Yaughan, was born in Mr- 
folk, in 1612. His Father, Robert above-mention'd, 
was Rector of Creek and Snoring, in that County. 
John, being firſt bred at Eaton-School, was from 
thence admitted in King's-College in Cambridge. He 
took Holy Orders, and was made Prebendary of Sa- 
rum, 10 1639. and the next Year Officiated 1n the 
Family of the Lord-Keeper Finch. He was after- 
wards Preacher at St. Clement f. Eaſteheap in London, 
and Parſon of St. Chriſtopher in that City. In 1660. 
he was made Maſter of Feſus-College in Cambrilge, 
and Arch-deacon of Surry. And, in 16671. bis Pro- 
motions were, Prebendary of Ely, Margaret-Profeſ- 
for, and Maſter of Trinity-College in Cambridge. In 
1672. he was nominated by King Charles II. to the 
See of Cheſter, where he dyed, Fuly 1686. He was 
a very good Preacher, and a Perſon of ęreat Judg- 
ment, and general Learning ; particularly, he was 
very accurate and exact in Chronology, and throughly 
acquainted with the Writings of the Fathers and Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory. His Works are all very valua- 


ble in their kind; and are, An Expoſition ** N 
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"PECKH AM (John) born of a ſlender Family 
in Suſſex, in the XIIIch Century. He was Educa- 


ted in Oxford, where he turn d Monk; and ſuc- 


ceeded Robert Kilwardby in the Provincials Office. 
From Oxford he remov'd to Paris, to proſecute his 
Studies ; and from thence travell'd to Lyons, where 
he improv'd himſelf in the Canon-Law, He like- 
wiſe travell'd into ah, and made ſome ſtay in 
moſt of the Univerſities there : And upon his com- 
ing to Rome, he was taken notice of for his Learn- 
ing, and preferr d by the Pope to be Auditor of the 
Rota, in which Polt he continued till his Promotion 


to Canterbury, whither the Pope ſent him, by over- 


ruling the Monks Election, and the King's Pleaſure. 
This Prelate took a great deal of Pains to adjuſt the 
Difference between King Edward I. and Leolin Prince 
of Wales; and not proving ſuccesful enough to diſ- 
ſwade the Welſh from Invading England, he Excom- 
municated Leolin, David his Brother, and their Ad- 
herents, for breaking the King's Peace. In this Arch- 
Biſhop's time, the Statute of Mortmain was made at 
the Parliament at Northampton. The Covetouſneſs 
of the preaching Fryars, who were eager in purcha- 
ſing Eſtates, againſt the Rules of their Order, are 
ſaid to have been the occaſion of paſſing this Act. 
Upon the riſing of the Parhament, the Arch-Biſhop 
vilited his Province, making a diligent Enquiry into 
all manner of Diſorders, and puniſhing, as the Caſe 


requir d. To give ſome Inſtances; He wrote to the 


Biſhop of London to pull down all Jewiſh Syna- 
ogues ; which Injunction was ſomewhat mitigated, 


y the King's allowing the Few: one Church in the 


City; tho' they were order d to cut off a great part 
of their Ceremonies. He likewiſe animadverted up- 
on uncanonical Pluralities, and corrected” Liberti- 
niſm and Immorality, with requiſite Severity; of 
which, the Reader may ſee an Inſtance in Sr. Oſ- 
borne Gyford, a Miltſhire-Knight, who had ſtol'n two 
Nuns out of the Nunnery of Milton. In ſhort ; it 
was his conſtant Cuſtom to be very ſtrict, according 
to the primitive Diſcipline, againſt Lewdneſs and 
Adultery. He refus'd to Conlecrate ſeveral Biſhops 
Ele&, only upon the ſcore of their being Pluraliſts 
and Non-reſidents. He dyed in the Year 1291. An- 
tiquitat, Britan. Eccleſ. Godwin's Catalogue of the Bi- 
ſhops of England, &c. | 

PECULIARS: Are Churches exempt from 
the Juriſdiction of the Ordinary of the Diocels ; there 
are ſeveral ſort of them: 


Firſt; Royal Peculiars, which are the King's Free 


happels; and, as the Cuſtom runs, are exempt from 
any juriſdiction but the Kings; and therefore ſuch, 
according to the Doctrine of the Common Lawyers, 
may be reſign'd into the King's Hands, as their pro- 
per Ordinary. : | 
_ 2dly, Arch-Biſhops Peculiars, which are not only 
in the Neighbour-Dioceſſes, but diſpers'd up and 
down in remoter Places : For, it appears by Ead- 
merus, That where-ever the Arch-Biſhop had an Eſtate 
belonging to him, he had the ſole Furiſdiction as Ordinary. 
In Anſelm. pag. 22. | | : 

3dly, Deans and Chapters Peculiars ; vhich are 
Places, wherein, by ancient Compoſitions, the B1- 
ſhops have parted with their Juriſdiction, as Ordi- 
naries, to thoſe Societies; and when the Compoſiti- 
ons are loſt, it depends upon Preſcription, as in the 
Deans and Chapters of St. Paul and Lichfield, which 
are mention d in the Books, 11 H. 4, 9 

gthly, Peculiars belonging to Monaſteries. For 
dhe richer Monaſteries were very uneaſy till the 
bad obtain d an Exemption from Ordinary Juriſ- 
diction, either from the Biſhops, or the Popes. Thoſe 


Churches which the Monaſteries had gotten to be an- 


nex'd to themſelves, were call'd Appropriations. And 
here, the learned Dr. Stillingfleet obſerves: ; 
Fir, That Appropriations did not at firſt imply 
any Exemption from the Ordinary, it being expreſly 
provided in the Canon- Law, that no Perſons ſhould 
put into ſuch Churches, without 1»/itu:ton from 
the Biſhop, C. 16. Q. 2. c. Sane. 


— . 


_ 24ly,' The Learned Doctor obſerves; | that tho' the 
Forms of Appropriation were different afterwards, 
3 could be made without the Biſhop's con- 
C 
Za, Appropriations confirm'd by the Papal Au- 
thority, were allow'd to carry with them Exemptions 
from the Ordinary. | © Wo 
thy, All Papal Exemptions are now taken away 
by Act of Parliament, 31 H. VIII. c. 13. And the 
Churches ſo exempted are put under the Furiſdiction 
of the Ordinary of the Dioceſs, &c. by 
„As to the Caſe of the King's Free Chapels, which 
tis ſaid are exempted from Epiſcopal furiſiction, 
by an Iuherent Right in the Crown; It appears on 
the contrary, that the Arch-Biſhops and Biſhops 
Conſent was requiſite to the ſettling ſuch a Privi- 
lege; this appears, I ſay, by the Charter of Exemp- 
tion, Granted to Battle-Abby in Sſſex, by William 
the Conqueror. The Charter runs thus : 


Millielmus Dei Gratia Rex Anglorum, tam Clericis 
quam Laicis per. Angliam Conſtitutis Salutem. No- 
tum fit vobis me conceſſiſſe & confirmiſſe aſſen ſu Lan- 
franci Archiepiſcopi Cantuarienſit, & Stigandi Epiſcopi 
Aceſtrenſit, & Concilio etiam Epiſcoporum ac Baronum 


meorum, ut Eccleſia Sti. Martini de Bello, quam fun- 


dari ex voto ob Viftoriam quam mihi Deus in eodem loco 
contulit, libera fit & quieta in perpetuum ab omni Ser- 
vitute, Cc. Volo itaq; & firmiter precipio quatenus 
Eccleſia illa cum Leuga circumquaq; pf vl. libe- 
ra fit ab omni Dominatione & Oppreſſione Epiſcopo- 


rum, Ge. 


And notwithſtanding the King, at the latter end 
of this Charter, mentions his own Chappel at M- 
minſter being Free from Epiſcopal Juriſdiction, yet 
that this Privilege was not Founded upon his Prero- 
gative Royal, ſeems to appear from King Henry III's 
Letters Patents, in which he cites the Bull of Pope 


Innocent III. to notify the Exemption of his own 


Chappels from the Juriſdiction of the Ordinary, as the 
Reader may ſee under the Article DO NATION. 
* Lyndwood, Fol. 64, 80. Rolls Abridg. 2. 357. Dr. 
Stillingfleet's _ tical Caſes relating to the parochial 
Clergy. Brady's Compleat Hiſtory of England. Ap- 
pendix Num. 12, | PIER, 
PEIRERIUS (John) born at Bourdeaux, 
made himſelf much talk'd of for his Treatiſe of the 
pre-Adamites, printed in Holland, in 1655, and ſoon 
confuted by abundance of Rephes. He was a Hu- 
gonot, at the writing of this Book, and had an Office 
in the Family of the Prince of Conde. Notwith- 
ſtanding this Book had no Name to't, he was quick- 
ly known to be the Author, and Impriſon'd for't 
in the Spaniſh Low-Conntries : And now, he could 
not think of a better way of difingaging himſelf, 
than by charging his Error upon the Principles of 
Proteſtancy, and making a Promiſe to go Maſs : 
Afterwards, Travelling to Rome, he was well-receiy'd 
by Alexander VII. And here, according to Cuſtom, 
he publiſh'd the Motives of his Converſion, which 
Guy Patin did but laugh at, imagining there was 
nothing but Intereſt in't. Peirere ſpent the latter 
part of his time in Retirement, He was formerly in 
the Train of Mr. De la Thiullerie, who was the French 
Ambaſſador in Denmark, which gave him an Op- 
ortunity of writing two Relations, one of Green- 
Ln the other of land, which are publiſh'd, and 
are curious Things in their kind, * Patin Lettre 117. 


Page 454, 455, of the firſt Tom. Bayl Diction. 


iſtor. | | 

* PEIRESC ( Nicholas Claud Fabri, Lord of) 
To what has been ſaid of this Gentlemen, in the 
ſecond Volume of Morery, I may add; That no 
Perſon was ever more Serviceable to the Common- 
Wealth of Learning, than he : For the purpoſe, he 
gave a great Encouragement to Authors, furniſhing 
them with Diſcoveries and Materials, ſpending a 
great part of his Income in buying or copying the 
molt valuable Pieces, either for Curioſity or Service. 
He kept a learned Correfpondence almoſt all over 
the World: And here, the compaſs of his Enqui- 
ries took in almoſt all the branches of valuable Know- 


| ledge; ſuch as, Philoſophical Experiments, Rur 
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of Nature; productions of Art; the Buſineſs of an of the Church with whom this Authority or Infal 
Antiquary, Hiſtory and Philology. The Reader libility is ſuppos d to be lodg d. We muſt know 
will find an account of all theſe things in bis Life, | preciſely the number of theſe Notes, that they are 
which is very handſomely and learnedly Written | jult ſo many, and no more: We muſt have unde. 
by Gaſſendus. Balfac gives this Character of Monſieur | niable evidence to diftinguiſh, whether thoſe that 
Peireſe, in a Letter of his to Mr. I Hillier, © I agree | reckon a Hundred for the purpoſe, are more in the 
© with you, ſays he, in your Panegyrick upon your right, chan thoſe that reckon but Fifteen, or Ten, or 
© Friend ; and give me leave to borrow the ſenſe of | Six, or only Four. And when we are agreed upon 
© an old Greek Expreſſion upon this Occaſion, and the number of the Notes, we | muſt examine, whe. 
* to tell ye that we have jolt, in this admirable Per- | ther they are applicable to the Roman Church, ra- 
* fon, A piece of the Remains of Antiquity, and the Re. ther than to the Greek Church? Now this requires a 
© liques of the Golden Age. All the good Qualities of | long and learned Enquiry ; fo that by endeavour. 
* the Heroick Times ſcem'd to have taken up their | ing to avoid the Diſcuſſion of particular Dodtir 
© Reſidence in this great Soul. The general Corrup- | we are brought back to it, by the neceſſity of the 
* tion he liv d in, was too weak to make an Im- Argument. And beſides, in this way of Process, 
© pteſſion upon his Conſtitution; and the Vices he | we muſt find cut the Infallible Church by our own 
convers d with touch'd him, without the leaſt In- Fallible Reaſon ; and by Conſequence, thoſe Texts 
© feion. The Generoſity of his Mind was not |ot Scripture which diſcover the Marks of the true 
© confin'd to his Country, nor inclos'd on this ſide | Infallible Church, muſt be interpreted without ha- 
e the Alpes. He convey'd his Favours to the re- | ving recourſe to an Infallible Proponent: And if 
© moteſt Parts, and has received Thanks and Ac- | we are qualify'd to find out the Seat of Infallibility, 
© knowledgments from the Banks of 41 „and without taking the Churches word for't, then theres 
© the Top of Ahbunt Libanus. Tho his Fortune was no neceſſity of an Infallible Authority, to give us 
© but Moderate, he had a Soul of the firſt Quality: | the true meaning of the Scriptures, in one of the 
© And tho he wanted the Favour of an Anguſtus to | molt important Points (as the Roman Catholicks 
© furniſh his Liberality, was always a conſiderable | muſt allow) in the Chriſtian Religion. * Mr. Bail- 
© Mecenas, Monſieur Balſac does not ſeem to value lett Tudgmens des Scavans, Tom. II. pag. 163. Bale 
the Pangloſſe made upon his Memory, tho' Scipio de Diction. Hiſtor. | | 
Grammond, who was preſent at the Funeral, was of  ÞP ENANCE. In the Primitive Church, thoſe 
another Opinion, as appears by his following Verſes who had misbehaved themſelves to any ſcandalous 
upon that Subject. | degree, were put under Diſcipline, and barr'd ſeye- 
| ral Privileges of Communion. Penance was im 
Indus, Arabs, Medas, Gallus, Germanus, Etruſcus |1ed publickly in the Church, where the Offender, 
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Anglus, Idumens, Sar mata, Grains, Iber. cloath'd in Sackcloath, and covered with Aſhe, 
Et quicungz venit gelido de Cardine, & uſts, roſtrated himſelf before the Congregation, took 
Eeasiſq; plagis, Occiduiſq; Sonus. 5 hold of the Knees of the Faithful, and kiſs d their 
Omnes Fabririo Concordi voce parentant, Feet, to move their Compaſſion, and obtain their 

On norat proprios reddere cuiq; Sonst. T ]Prayers; to which the Biſhop alſo exhorted em, 
Proh Superi ! quanta eſt Romana potentia que nunt in a Diſcourſe particularly made upon that Occa- 


Tot populis, & tot gentibus Ora aperit. ſion. The Penitent was ſtill kept upon Tryal, and 
Romana vere nunc clauditur Orbis in Urbe, enjoynd many laborious Exerciſes. They obligd 
Cui tam multifido competit ore loqui. him to Faſt, either conſtantly, or at leaſt very oſten, 
and live only on Bread and Water, or ſome ſuch 
* Balſac Lettre à Mr. | Huillier ; tis the 2d Letter of | hard Fare, proportioning his Abſtinence accordi 
the 2d Book, of the firſt Part of his Select Letters. to the eng of his Nature, the Grievouſneſs o 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. See Engl. Morery, Vol, II. bis Sin, and the Fervour of his Repentance. They 
Gaſſendus. | oblig d him to continue in Prayer a long timertoge- 
* PELLISON (Paul) was one of the greateſt | gether, either Kneeling or Proſtrate: To Watch, to 
Wits in the XVIIth Century. He had a particular | lye upon the bare Ground, and give Alms accord- 
Honour done him by the French Academy, who, up- | 10g to his Ability. During the time of his Penance, 
on the reading his Hiſtory of that Society, when 'twas | he was to abſtain, not only from all Recreations, 
only in Manuſcript, paſs'd a Vote, in a full Con- | but allo from ordinary Converſation : To keep no 
gregation, ſome few days after, That the firſt Va- Company, meddle with no Buſineſs, nor have any 
cancy in their Academy ſhould be at his Service, Communication, ſo much as with the Faithful, ex- 
and that in the mean time he ſhould have the Pri- cepting in Caſes of great Neceſſity. He went to 
vilege of being preſent at their Congregations, and] Shurch, but twas only to hear the Sermon and 
Voting there as a Member of that Body ; to which | Prayers, and was not admitted to the Sacra- 
they added this Clauſe, That this Favour, for the | ment. 0 ; 
future, ſhould never be conferr d upon any Perſon, | In the mean time, the Biſhop either in his own 
upon any conſideration whatſoever. Indeed this | Perſon viſited the Penitents, or ſent ſome Prieſt to 
iſtory of the French Academy has always paſs'd | examine and deal with them according to the Diſ- 
for a Maſter-piece in its kind. To proceed ; Mon- {tions he found in em: Some he awaken'd with 
ſieur Pelliſan engag d himſelf with great Application | Terrors, and to others he adminiſter d Conſolation, 
in the Converſion of the French Proteſtants ; and | variouſly accommodating his Applications to the 
here it muſt be ſaid, his Advice was to manage this | Quality and Diſpolition of the Patient, and the 
great Affair by more gentle Methods, which had _—_— of the Diſtemper. Penance, in the anci- 
— practis d for ſeveral Years paſt, and not to] ent Church, was diſtinguiſh d into different Degrees, 
make uſe of the Rigours of Dragooning. After- | and the Term of its continuance ſtated. Penitents 
wards, he ſpent a great deal of time upon the | at firſt only eee themſelves at the Door of the 
Controverſy of the Euchariſt, but did not live to fi- | Church for ſome time; afterward they were adnit. 
niſh it: Some part of this was publiſh'd after his | ted into the Church, and to hear the Leſſons and 
Death; and here, tho the Controverſy was too big | Sermon, but oblig'd to depart before Prayers begun. 
for him, yet the acuteneſs of his Genius is eaſily | After that, they were permitted to joyn in Prayer 
diſcernable. His Tract likewiſe, entitu'd, Reflef#- | with the Faithful, but in a poſture of Proftration : 
ons upon the Differences of Religion, is written with a | At laſt they were admitted to Pray ny, as 0- 
great deal of Thought; and here he mentions the thers, tho' they were yet ſtill diftinguiſh'd from the 
Rock of Proteſtants, as he calls it, i. e. The difficulties | reſt of the Congregation, by being plac'd on the left 
of Examining the particular Points of Doctrine: I ſide of the Church: From hence it appears, there 
Now this Rock, ſays Mr: Bayle, if tis a Rock, ſtrikes |were four Orders of Penitents: The Flentes, the Au- 
the Church of Rowe, as well as that of Geneva: For hr the Proſtrati, and the Confiſtentes ; that is, 
the Expedient of finding out the Infallible Church, "thoſe that . ſtanding: And thus, the whole 
or the method of Authority, is embarraſs d with no Courſe of Penance was divided into theſe four 
jeſs Diffculties: For, to know the Seat of this Au- States: However, the length of the whole lay much 
thority or Infallibility, we muſt examine the Nvres at the diſcretion of the Biſhops ; who, as they were 
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careful not to diſcourage their Penitents, by too ex- 
ceſſire a Severity, which might make em become 
deſperate, and tempt 'em to revolt to Paganiſm, or 
return to their Vices; 0, on the other hand, they 
found it neceſſary to check their Impatience, as be- 
ing conſcious, that nothing could diſſerve em more 
than too early an Abſolution. A perfect Reconci- 
liation was never granted, till ſought for with Tears; 
and, in ſome meaſure, merited by an effectual Re- 
formation. In thoſe times, there was nothing to 
be got by Importunities, much leſs by Menacing. 
Thoſe Biſhops who out- brav d the Perſecutions of the 
Heathens, were not to be frighten'd with words of 
their own Charge and People, The time of Penance 
was always long, unleſs there was ſome eſpecial 
reaſon for the ſhortening of it ; as the extraordina- 
ry Fervour of the Penitent, a mortal Diſtemper, or 
preſent Perſecution: For, in ſuch Caſes, they were 
careſul not to let em dye without the Sacrament: 
This Diſpenſation which ſhorten'd the regular Pe- 
nance, was call'd Indulgence, and was often grant- 
ed upon the Requeſt of Confeſſors in Priſon or Exile. 
To give ſome Inſtances of the length of Penance : 
He that had been guilty of wilful Murther, was 
four Years among the Flentes ; that is to ſay, he was 
to come to the door of the Church, and to ſtand 
there, not ſo much as in the Porch, but in a place 
expos d to the Weather: The five following Years 
he was in the Rank of the Audientes ; He enter'd 
the Church to hear the Inſtructions there deliver'd, 
but ſo as to remain in the Porch only, with the Ca- 
techumens, and to depart before the Prayers began: 
From thence he paſs'd to the third Rank, and was 
admitted to joyn in Prayers with the Faithful, but 
in the poſture of Proſtration above-mention'd, and 
then to go out with the Catechumens, After havin 
been ſeven Years in this State, he paſs'd to the laſt, 
in which he remain'd four Years, joyning in Pray- 
ers with the Faithful, and ſtanding, as they did, 
but was not permitted to Offer or Communicate 
with 'em. At laſt, his twenty Years of Penance 
being thus accompliſh'd, he was again receiv d into 
full Communidn with the Church, by Impoſition 
of Hands, of the Biſhops and Prieſts, and admitted 
to the Participation of the Holy Euchariſt. The ſame 

Proportion was obſery'd in the fifteen Years Penance 
of the Adulterer: He was four Years among the 
Flentes, five among the Audientes, four with the Pro- 
ſtrati, and two with the Conſitentes : And by this 
one may judge of the other ſorts of Offenders. If 
the Penitent, during the time of his Penance, com- 
mitted any new Crime, he was oblig'd -to begin his 
Penance again : If they ſaw his Puniſhment did 
no good upon him, nor produc'd any Change in his 
Life, they let him continue in that State, not ad- 
mitting him to the Sacrament: And, if after having 
receiv d Abſolution, he relaps'd into any heinous 
Sin, the Remedy was not to be repeated; for publick 

enance was never granted for more than once : All 
they could now do, was to Exhort him to Repen- 
tance and Reformation, and to bid him hope in the 
Mercies of God, which are bound leſs and without 
reſtraint. Apoſtates, who never deſir d Penance till 
they percciv'd themſelves in danger of Death, were 
not then admitted to it: And tho twas granted to 
other ſorts of Sinners, yet they expected biit little 
from that Repentance, which look d as if 't had been 
fore d upon Men only by the preſent dread of Pu- 
.niſhment.. They who bad been once plac'd among 
the Penitents, tho' reconcil'd, were ever after inca- 
Fable of receiving Holy Orders, or of being advanc d 

o any Eccleſiaſtical Miniſtry: And if a Prieſt, of 
any other Clerk, had committed a. Sin deſerving 

ublick Penance, he only loſt his Station in the 

hurch, i. e. He was forbidden the Exerciſe of his 
Function, and redue d to the State of a Laick : But 
that they might not puniſh the ſame Fault twice, 
and out of regard to his Chatacter, they impos d no 
other Penance on him: No Petſons, how great 
lever; in ſecular Dignity, were exempt from Pe- 
nance ; Princes being ſubject to it; as well as pri- 
Yate Perſons ;: as beſide the Reaſon of the Caſe, ap- 
Deane from the famous Example of the Emperor Theo- 

us, who being Excommunicated by St. Ambroſe, 
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ſubmitted to the Diſcipline and Auſterities of the 
Church. * Tertullian de Panitentia. Cyprian, Ep. 52: 
ad Antonian. Ep. 55, ad Cornel. & Lib. St. Chry- 


foftom de Sacerdot. Lib. 2. Canon Apoſt. 24. St. Ba- 
fil. Canon . 


| 56. F. Ambroſe de Penit. Morinus de Pæ- 
nitent. 


PEN AT ES; Or Pagan Houſhould-Gods, were 
either Publick or Prirate. The publick Penates were 
a ſort of Tutelar Deities to the City and Empire of 
Rome; the Images or Repreſentations of theſe pre- 
tended Deities were brought by Æneas from Troy; 
and Varro is of Opinion, that they came firſt from 
Samothracia. Dionyſins Halicarnaſſeus is ſome what 
more particular, and tells us, that Æneas brought 
em from Troy to Lavinium, from whence they were 
carry d to Alba, and from thence removd to Rome: 
As to the matter theſe Trojan Penates were made of} 
the Hiſtorian relates from Timeut, that ſome of eni 
were Iron, ſome Braſs, and ſome no better thari 
a" Ware: * Danette. See Engl. Morery; 

Ol. 11. 

PENCE (Peter) Money paid by the Engliſh 
yearly to the See of Rome. Some Authors will have 
it granted by Ina, King of the Weſft-Saxons ; Others, 
by Offa, King of the Mercians; and ſome, by Ethel- 
wolf; Polidor Virgil reconciles theſe Opinions, by 
affirming that theſe Peter- pence were granted by all 
the three Kings above- mentioned. It is ſaid to have 
been granted by Offa, for the Maintenance of an 
1 School at Rome. Tas collected upon al- 
molt every Houſe at firſt; but by the Laws of King 
Edward the Confeſſor, and William the Conqueror, Thoſe 
were only lyable to this Payment, who were worth 
to the value of Thirty Pence, vive Pecuniæ, or in 

wick Stock. This Penny was collected at the Feaſt 


g |of St. Peter, ad vincula; at which day, if it was 


not paid 1n, the Biſhops who paid it to the Pope's 
Collector, might be ſu'd for it in the King's Court. 
Stow obſerves, that King Edward III. in 1365. being 
the 39th of his Reign, forbad the paying and col- 
lecting of theſe Peter-pence ; and the ſame Hiſtorian 
obſerves, that they amounted to Three Hundred 
Marks through all England; but this was but a tem- 
porary Stoppage, it being afterwards collected, till 
the Payment of it was forbidden by the 25th of 
Henry VIII. Cap. 25. Tis true, Peter-pence were re- 
viv'd again, 1n the 1{t and 2d of Philip and Ma- 
ry; but then this Statute was repeal'd, 1 Eliz. cap. 1. 
Theſe Peter-pence, were part of 'em converted-to the 
Pope's Uſe, and part of em to the Uſe of the Fry- 
ars of St Marys Church, which was call'd the 
Engliſh School. They were likewiſe paid in other 
Kingdoms, beſide England + For Gregory VII. informs 
us, that in France, a Penny was 2 levy'd upon 
every Houſe : And ih Poland, Lokot, Duke of Sndo- 
mir, after he had receiv'd a Royal Crown from the 
Pope, conſented his Subjects ſhould pay a Penn 

per Head to St. Peter. And the Emperor, Charles IV. 
takes notice, in his own Life, that he came to 
Avignon, to agree with Pope Bennet XII. about the 

Peter-pence, which were paid in the Dioceſs of Wra- 


tiſlaw. * Eadmer. Hiftor. Nowor. Lib. 5. Ordericus 
Vitalis. Lib. 3: Spelman. Gloſſar. Gregor. VII Lib. 8. 


Ep. ult. Du Freſne os: - 

 PENNAFORTE (Raymnd de) Gregory the 
IXth's Chaplain. By the Popes Order drew up the 
Sixth Collection of the Decretals, making his Extract 
out of all thoſe that had writ before himi upon that 
Argument, inſerting ſeveral Omiſſions, together with 
the Conſtitutions of Gregory, then living ; many of 
which were taken out of the Civil Law, and not 
Determinations given upon Caſes put to that Pope; 
for which reaſon his Conſtitutions are not directed to 
any particular Perſon. Ramundus likewiſe threw 
out a great deal of matter in his Collection, as ap- 
pears tufficiently by his Marks, & infra. This Au- 
thor was Born at Barcelona, in Catalonid, and ex- 
tracted froin the Kings of Aragon. He was Pope 
Gregoty's Penitentiary; and beſide rhe Decretals A- 
bove- mentioned, wrate a Book, Entitul'd, Summa dt 


Caſibus, Printed at Rome in 1603. He dyed in 12 


p- and was canonizd by Pope Clement VIII. * 885 
Fan Maſtrecht: Hlſtor. Juris. Ecci. Kt. 353. & deinc. 
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adhering to the King Treaſon. This Plea being 


Piety; Loyalty and Fortitude. * Lloyd's Memoirs. 


Chief Juſtice, and the reſt of the Judges, Where he 
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? PENRUDDO CK (Col. John.) A younger 


Brother, of an aucient and conliderable Family in 
Wiltſhire, He was a Perſon of extraordinary. 4 4 
alty in the Service of K. Charles the Firſt and Second; 

afticularly in 1655. he engag'd with ſeveral other 
Neider of Condition, for His Majeſty's Reſtoration. 
For this purpoſe, they embody'd themſelves March 
the 9th, and marclrd to Salisbury, where, having fur- 
nithed themſelves, in ſome meaſure, they march'd 
to Chard in Somerſetſhire, where Col. Penruddock pro- 
clain'd the King. From hence they went forward 
to South-Moulton in Devonſhire, where, being over- 
powerd by Capt. Crook, Col. Penruddock, and ſome 
other Gentlemen, yielded upon Articles, for Life, 
Liberty and Eſtate; which Articles being after- 
wards deny'd by Crook, Col. Penruddock was Impri- 
ſond at Exeter, and try'd there by a Commiſſion of 
Oyer and Terminer for High Treaſon, April 19, 1655. 
And here, at firſt he pleaded a inſt the Juriſdiction 
of that pretended (hurt; argu'd that there could be 
no Treaſon againſt a Protector, and cited Bratton, 
to prove that the King had no Superiour but Gol Al- 
mighty; and that the expectation of the Vengeance of 
Heaven was Puniſhment enough for him, in caſe of Malc- 
Adminiſtratiin. He urg d, That whoever refus d to 
Aid the King, when War is levy'd againſt bim; 
or eſpecially, that keeps the King from his uſt 
Rights, is guilty of Treaſon 3 and therefore he look'd 


was no Original of Pereira's. The Author, Des Nha. 
velles de Ia Republique des Lettres, for the Month of 
October, 1684. Inferts a Letter of Monſieur Rondel's 
to proye that Des Cartes's Opinion was conſiderably 
more ancient than St. Auguſtin, who by ſome js 
lupposd to have denyd Perception to Brutez . 
This Doctrine Mr. Rondel drives up as high as the 
time of ſome of the firſt Roman Emperors. © The 
* Stoicks, ſays he, ſeem'd clearly of this Sentiment 
* aſſerting that there is no more than a bare re. 
* ſemblance between the Actions of Men and Brutes 
the Natures of theſe two Kinds of Animals being 
perfectly diſtinct. Do not Fancy, ſays he, when 
they affirm this, that they are to be underſtood 
only of ſome Actions, of which we are very lit- 

* tle, or not at all conſcious; ſuch as Digeſtion, 
© Sanguification, Cc. no, ſays he, they carry on the 
* abatement of the Compariſon to the molt livel 

* molt awakening, and moſt ſenſible Paſſions ; for 
the purpoſe ; A Lyon, according to the Stoicks, is 
by no means in a fit of Rage and Choler, when 
* he tears a Man or an Ox in Pieces in the Amphi- 
Theatre; all this ſeeming Fury is nothing but E- 
* bullition of the Blood and Spirits, rais'd by the 
* Preſence of a diſagreeable Object. Wild Beat, 
ſays Seneca, © will tilt at ye, and tear ye ; but, roperly 
> 3 they are no more capable of Anger, than they 
* are of Luxury. Brutes, as Seneca goes on, can ng 


upon it as a monſtrous Abuſe of Law, to make his * more Quarrel with ye, than Forgive ye ; for tho Colley 


over-rul'd by the pretended Court, he apply'd himſelf 


to thoſe that ſtood for the Jury, put em in mind, 


1 4 an Enemy to Reaſon, yet, like Weeds, it alway; 


our out of the ſame Soil with the Corn. In ſhort, 


they would be guilty of Murther, if they brought in 
2 Verdict againſt him; that they ought not to be 
ſurprizd with the Pageantry and Solemnity of the 
pretend:d Court ; and that neither the Parade of the 
Appearance, the Scarlet of the Bench, nor their 
Law neither, was ſufficient to make em Judges, 
without the King's Commiſſion, In ſhort, he beha- 
ved himſelf at the Bar with extraordinary Courage 
and Preſence of Mind, and was ſurprizingly Brave 
and Ingenious in his Defence. In his Behaviour up- 
on the Scaffold, he was likewiſe remarkable, for his 


Englands Black Tribunal, c. 

PEN RY (John) Commonly known by the 
name of Martin mar-prelate. He was born at Wales, 
and ſtudy d firſt at Cambridge, and afterwards at 
Oxford, in which laſt Univerſity he took the Degree 
of Maſter, and was ordain'd Prieſt. Afterwards 
meeting with ſome Diſſatisfaction, as tis faid, and 
being very warm in his Temper, he chang'd his Re- 
ligion, and headed the Anabaptiſtb. He was a vi- 
rulent Enemy to the Church of England, and the 
Hierarchy of that Communion, as appears ſuffici- 
ently by his Scandalous Libels, in which he has 
ſhewn his Spleen and his ill Manners, to a great 
degree. At laſt, Perry proving incorrigible in his 
misbehayiour, was apprehended at Stepney, and 
try'd at the King s-Bench, before Sir John Popham, 


was Indicted and Condemned for Felony, for Wri- 
ting and Publiſhing a ſcandalous Book, call'd Mar- 
tin mar- prelate, and was Executed at St. Thomas Wa- 
terings in 1593. * Fuller's Church-Hiſtory. Camden: 
Eliz. Athen. Oxen. e 2750 
PEREIRA (Gomex ius) A Spaniſh Phyſician 
living in the XVIth Century. He was much go- 
vern d by the Spirit of Contradiction, and lov;d to 
tart Paradoxes, and to attack Doctrines generall 
receiv d. The Materia pins, which Axiſtotles Dit- 
ciples make ſo great a Noiſe with, was one of thoſe 
Monſters in Philoſophy which he firſt routed, tho 
he ſubſtituted ſomewhat in the place, which was 
almoſt as Incomprebenſible ; for he made the four 
lements perkectly-. diſtint and uncompounded ; 
But that which was look d upon as his molt ſur- 
prieing Paradox, was his maintaining that Brutes 
were no more than Machines, and that they had 
othing about em of that they call a Snſuive Soul, 
he Reader may ſee his Opinion at large, in his Boo 
Entituled, Aoniana Margarita. Some pretend chat 
Monſieur De: Cartes ſtole his Notions about the Souls 


* Brutes and Aden are quite unreſembling in their inſide, 
© 4s well as in their outſide. Beſides, continues Mon- 
ſieur Rondel, This Doctrine was taught by Diogenes, 
* Three Hundreed Years before Seneca; for as Pla- 
* tarch, in his TraQ De Placitis Philoſophorum, inforins 
us, That the groſſneſs of the Blood and Organs 
* hindered Brutes from Conſciouſneſs and Percepti- 
* on: The Auihor of Des Nouvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres (April 1685.) having retracted his for- 
mer Obſervation about St. Auguſt ins aſſerting that 
Brutes had no ſenſitive Soul, and ſeeming to queſtion 
the matters of Fact above-mention'd by Monſieur 
Ronde; his making a Queſtion, I ſay, of theſe mat- 
ters, made Monſieur Rondel endeavour to fortify his 
Opinion, and bring new Proof upon the Board, I 
ſhall give the Reader ſome part of it. 'Tis cer- 
* tain, ſays Monſieur Rondel, that neither Diogenes's 
* Phyſicks, nor the Deſign of his Morals, are conſi- 
*© ſtent with the belief that Brutes have any Soul 
* According to this old Philoſopher, there are Beings 
and half Beings : Thoſe that have the luck to have 
* a whole Being fall to their Share, ſubſiſt upon 
their own Property; but the reſt, which are as it 
* were ſtarv d and ſtinted to the moity of an Eſſence, 
© have nothing but Participation or Imitation to de- 
* pend on. Of theſe Diogenes makes two ſorts, one 
* of em imitates the circular Motion of the Nes, or 
* Mind ; The others move in a right Line, with 
* lome ſort of conformity to the Vj. Now by the 
* Circular Motion, 'tis plain Diogenes meant the Ce- 
* leſtial Spheres, and particularly the Ailiy Way, 
* which both the Gynicks and other Philoſophers ſup- 
pos d the Fountain and Original of the Paſſions. 
ow, according to the manner the Ancients de- 
ſcrib d the Deſcent of the Souls through theſe Orbs, 
tis unpoſſible that Beaſts can have any real Paſ- 
* fions , For inſtance, a Soul ſliding into Life thro 
Jupiters Sphere, takes a Tincture of Ambition in 
© her paſlage ; as ſhetravels thro Saturn, ſhe receives 
* a diſpoſition for Lazineſs and Melancholy; when 
* the takes Mars in her way, ſhe grows enclin'd to 
be Hardy; and Mercurys Orb makes her Selfiſh 
© and Covetous. And ſince we do nor perceive any 
* of theſe Paſſions in Brutes, at leaſt not © the ſame 
Stamp and Quality with thoſe that are Humane, 
© it follows that Brutes either want a Soul, the Seat 
and Subject of theſe Paſhons ; or elſe, that their 
* Paſſions are only counterfeit, and ſtruck out by 
Chance or Imitation: For this Reaſon, the Cynitks 
5 reckon'd Beaſts among thoſe Bodies that move in 
* a right Line; that is to ſay, amongſt thoſe heavy 


A 


© Bodies which have a tendency to the Center: In- 


of Brutet from this Book, and beſides that, the Thought 
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© bent, and goes on in the ſame Road. There's no 
manner of difference or variety in their Operations: 
They are all confin'd to a Method, and their Ca- 
« pacity reaches ſcarcely any farther than to proyide 


« themſelves Shelter and Nowi/lnent. Thus far Mon- 


ſieur Rondel, whoſe Authority and Reaſoning will be 
ſomewhat examin'd afterwards. | 
As for Des Cartes borrowing his Notion of the 
Mechaniſm of Brutes from Pereira, Monſieur Bailter 
ſhows this Suppoſition to be a great Miſtake ; for 
Monſieur Des Cartes never {aw Pereira's Book till a 
Yearafter the publiſhing his Metaphyſical Meditations, 
whereas he had diſcover'd his Opinion concerning 
the Souls of Brutes Fifteen or Twenty Years before. 
Beſides, Pereira, not drawing his Opinion from any 
Force or Conſequence of Principles, but meerly ſtum- 
bling upon ſome Conjectures, cannot rob Des Cartes 
of the Honour of the Thought, becauſe this Gentleman 
went upon a Philoſophical Bottom, and fetcht the 
Diſcovery out of Propoſitions he had prov d before. 
As to the ſenſe of the ancient Philoſophers in this 
Queſtion, twas perfectly different from the Carte- 
ok. They ſuppos'd that the Souls of Men and 
rutes differ'd only in Secundum Majus & Mins, 
not in Kind, but Degree. Anaxagoras for Inſtance, 
made the difference conſiſt in this, that a Man had 
the Faculty of Explaining the Operations of his 
Mind, whereas the Beaſts were unfurniſh'd with the 
privilege of Utterance. Pythazoras and Plato were 
much of this Sentiment, affirming, that the Souls of 
Brutes were ſtock d with a Fond of Reaſon, but they 
made nothing on't, becauſe their Organs were not 
well-proportion'd, and they wanted the convenien- 
cy of Speech: As for Pythagoras's Opinion of the 
Soul of Brutes, tis plain, by his Doctrine of Tran(- 
migration, that he muſt ſuppoſe it of the ſame Na- 
ture with thoſe that are Humane. To proceed ; 
Porphyry, another great Philoſopher, is ſtill more li- 
beral to Brutes; for he not only allows em the pri- 
_ vilege of Reaſon, but throws em in a Faculty of 
Explaining their Thoughts over and above. He be- 
liev'd their Language was intelligible to ſome Peo- 
le, and that a Man exceeded em only in having 
is Reaſoning farther improv'd. This Philoſopher 
proves his point by Reaſon and Authority, and cites 
Empedocles, Plato and Ariftotle. To proceed; The 
Paſſage of Plutarch, reported by Monſieur de Rondel, 
in which Dlogenes is brought in, to aſſert that Brutes 
have no ſenſitive Souls; this paſſage, I ſay, is ſome- 
what obſcure, and not conſiſtent with it ſelf; for, 
in the beginning, this Citation allows Perception to 
Brutes, in the middle denies it, and in the end it 
throws 'em, as it were, into the Condition of Fools 
and Perſons Diſtracted, becauſe of the natural diſ- 
advantage of their Organs. From which Compa- 
riſon, they mult of neceſſity be allow'd to be Con- 
ſcious, for all Fools and adden are ſo. To go 
on; the famous Voſſius was not acquainted with 
any Author that held this Opinion, Older than Pe- 
reira, whom he mentions as the firſt in this Fancy. 
Pereira, ſays he, in his Book Entituled, Antoniana 
Margarita, which he was Thirty Vears in Writing, 
aſſerts, That the Actiuns of Brutes don't proceed from 
Perception, ' or any conſcious Impreſſion upon the Senſes, 
either in Hearing, Seeing, Laing, &c. but only from 
the Impulſes of foreign Objefts upon their Organs, re- 
ſembling the Functions of our Senſation, when the Objects 
are 2 ; or elſe from Phantiſms or impregnated Fi- 
bret when the things. are bſent; that is, continues 
Fofſens, he thought thoſe Actions we attribute to a 
* tenſitive Faculty, to be only the Effect of Sympa- 
; thy and Antipathy : For, as Jet and Amber draw 
g Straus, and a Loadſtone, Iron, ſo dumb Animals 
are drawn out into a ſeeming conſent, by friendly 
; Appearances: For Nature has a Bias put into her, 
. which carries her to certain determinate Things: 
For the purpoſe ; when an acceptable Repreſenta- 
tion 1s at hand, a Brute will open its Mouth, or 


a ſome other Organ, to receive it: But when any 
thing noxious or deſtructive offers it (elf, tis thrown 
off and avoided, by a ſeeming Averſion; where- 


28, if Nature had deſign'd to give Perception to 
given 'em an immaterial 


I 


rutes, ſhe would have 


and indiviſible Soul, for the SubjeRs and Seat of it. 
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From hence we may obſerve; in the firſt place; 

* een, inſtead of Explaining the Operations 

of Brutes from any ſolid Principles of Mechaniſm, 

reſolves the Phxnomena into the occult Qualities of 

W np Sp Antipathy, 
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e may take notice + he rejected tle Noti- 


on of a ſenſitive Soul, becauſe he could not conceive 


how any thing material, diviſible and and mortal, 
could be capable of thinking; from whence he in- 
fer d, that if Beafts had a Soul furniſh'd with Per- 
ception, it muſt, by conſequence, be incorporealin- 
to the Bargain. | 
Father Pardies is of Opinion; that Ariftorle was 
aware, that the allowing Conſciouſneſs to Body and 
Brutes, was a very Jifficult thing to account for ; 
and cites a paſſage from him, in his Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals, That Man is the only Animal endow'd with the 
Faculty of Thinking.---- And, notwithſtanding other Ani- 
mals are furniſhd with Memory, and in ſome meaſure 
capable of being Tanght, yet Memory or Reminiſcents is 
the peculiar Privilege of Humane Kind. Now, ſays 
Father Pardies, by theſe latter words, Ariſtotle ſeems 
to allow Beaſts a fort of Knowledge, becauſe he 
furniſhes them with Memory; but tis certain that 
Ariſtotle, in another place (de Mem. & Rem. cap. 1.) 
diſtinguiſhes between Memory and Reminiſcence ; for; 
accoring to him, Memory 1s nothing more than an 
Image or Repreſentation, drawn upon the conmon 
Senſe, much in the ſame manner that the Figure of 
the Seal is imprinted upon bot Wax ; fo that ac- 
cording to Arifotle, to retain ſome Objects in the 
Memory, is only to have the Figures of ſome things 
impreſs d in the manner above-mention'd'; whereas 
Reminiſcence carries a farther Notion in't, and im- 
plies mental Perception, and makes a Being con- 
ſcious of the Act of Remembrance; which is in- 
deed, ſays Father Pardies, common to all ſort of 
Thinking, it being impoſſible to Think, without 
knowing that one does ſo: Thus A, __ affirming 
that Beaſts have not the Talent of remembering 
conſciouſly ; and that none but Humane Natures 
furniſh'd with this Faculty; we have no reaſon to 
wonder if he has alſo affirm'd, that among all the Spe- 
cies of Animals, none but Man is capable of Think- 
ing: This Father Hkewiſe endeavours to make Ariftorle 
attrt, that Brutes are meer Automata, and that their 
Motions are explicable upon Mechanical Principles : 
Thus far Father Pardies. Now, after all the Efforts 
of this Father, it muſt be granted, that Ariſtotle was 
neither conſtant ro the Opinion above-cited, nenher 
has he afſerted it dogmatically, That Brutes do not 
Think. This Philoſopher having never {tripp'd them 
of this privilege, up to the rigour of the Carteſians ; 
for when Ariſtotle denies Brutes the Faculty of Think- 
ing, he takes Thought in a limited Senſe, for Deli- 
beration, Meditation and Reflection : Beſides, tis 
not at all probable that he has defin d Memory ac- 
cording as Father Pardies has ſtated it; for this De- 
finition - confounds the difference between Imagina- 
tion and Memory : And take the caſe at the hardeſt, 
we can never degrade Brutes into Machines, as long 
as we allow em the Faculty of Forming an Obje 
not preſent to the Senſe; for this implies Memory, 
even according to the Explication of Father Par- 
T. ͤ 30: FELL; | a 
Farther, thoſe that pretend to find the Principles 
of this Doctrine of Des Cares, in the IVth Book of 
Twllys Tuſculan Queſtions, or in the Writings of Por- 
phyry, Proclus, &c. will find themſelves miſtaken 
upon a thorow Examination of the Caſe. To en- 
gage the Diſquiſition a little, the Learned Flaetius, 
in his Cenſure of the Carteſian Philoſophy, does not 
charge Des Cartes with adfancing any new Hypo- 
theſis, with reſpect to the Souls of Brutes, Quid hoc 
eſt verb, ſays he, quod apud Ciceronem legimus, &c. i. e. 
What's the meaning of Twlly's affirming, That Bealts 
tho* they are ſubject to a reſemblance of perturba- 
tion, yet they never fall under the reality of the 
thing: Theſe Motions reſulting only from the refu- 
{al of Reaſon, which is a prerogative Beaſts have 
nothing to do with. What can the meaning of this 
be, fays he, but a plain hint, that Brutes are no 
more than Clock-work ? For if they are unaffected 


with Paffon or Perturbation. It follows _ | 
| | at 
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that a Dog can neither love his Maſter, nor a Sheep 
be ſtruck with an impreſſion of Fear at the ſight of 
a Wolf : Nay, we may pre the conſequence tur- 
ther, and conclude from this Principle, that Brutes 
are not puſht on by Appetite to take their Nouriſh- 


ment, nor ſtruck with any Averſions for Pain; nor 


under any apprehenſions of Death ; but, being over- 
born by the Impulſes of Matter, and the Laws of 
Motion, they ſeem to do that, which, properly ſpeak- 
ing, they do not do. This Learned Prelate goes on, 
and tells us, that Plutarch relates poſitively, that Di- 
ogenes was of Opinion, that Brutes had neither the 
Faculties of Intellection nor Senſation, which is con- 
futed by Porphyry. Proclus likewiſe affirms, that 


none but rational Beings are endow'd with a Soul, 


and adds, that 'tis Plato's aſſertion, that nothing be- 
low Reaſon had a Soul, ſtrictly ſpeaking, that which 
is commonly call'd ſo in other Creatures, being no 
better than the Shadow and Reſemblance of a Soul : 
Thus far Huetius. I ſhall examine his Authorities, 


and ſee whether they carry the weight he lays 
upon em. 


Firſt, His Citation from Cicero is, by no means, a 
ſufficient Proof: This Authority advancing nothing 
more than the diſtinction made uſe of 1 Stoicks ; 
which ſtands upon this Ground, that Paſſion and 
Reaſon being two contrary Qualities, muſt be lodg d 
in the ſame Subject, therefore they mult belong to 


none but reaſonable Creatures, and by conſequence, 


Brutes could have nothing to do with them; Twlly's 
words are theſe, Illul Animorum, Corporumq; diſſimile 
ef quod Animi Valentes Morbo tentari non poſſunt, Cor- 
pora poſſunt : Sed Corporum Offenſiones ſine culpa acci- 
dere poſſunt, Animorum non item, quorum omnes Morbi 
& Perturbationes exaſperatione Rationis eveniunt, itaq; 
in hominibus ſolum exiftunt. Nam Beſtiæ ſimile 271 
ciunt, ſed in perturbationes non incidunt. Thus Tully 
repreſents ſome part of the Stoical Subtilties upon 
the Doctrine of the Paſſions: But what is here at- 
firm d, does not at all import that the Stoicks de- 
priv d Brutes of the Sentiment or Perception of what 
we call Love, Averſion, Anger, Cc. they freely 
grant that Beaſts do ſomething which comes up to 
2 reſemblance with Humane Choler ; that they like- 
wiſe inutated the Paſſions of Pleaſure and Fear, but 


then they pretended that theſe Emotions were not 


really what they appear'd ; for, ſay they, to be ca- 
pable of Paſſion, we muſt ſuppoſe that Brutes fell 
into this misfortune by neglecting the Advices of 
Reaſon : But Brutes are irrational Things, therefore 


_ Reaſon is none of their Rule; fo that — can nei- 


ther do any thing which implies a Conformity or 
Deviation from it: Now, ſince the riſe of Paſſions 
in Humane Souls proceeds from their departing from 
Reaſon, which is the Standard of their Actions ; and 
ſince the nature of Paſſion conſiſts in its being op- 


pos d to Reaſon, which ought to have been follow d, 


from hence the Conſequence is, that the Actions of 


Brutes which carry a ſemblance of Paſſion, are not 
realy what they ſeem. This is all the Subtilties 


the Stoicks aim at; which was, properly ſpeaking, 


rather a Diſpute of Words than things: However, 
tis certain that what other Philoſophers call d An- 
ger, Love or Fear, in Brutes, was never deny d by 
theſe Stoicks to be a Sentiment of Life, and an Act 
of Conſciouſneſs : They did not deny but that a 
Dog knew his Maſter, and that a Sheep was inti- 
mately ſenſible that it was her Buſineſs to run away 
from a Wolf; and there needs no more to be ſaid 
upon this Head, than to obſerve, that thoſe who are 
molt eager to charge the Stoical Philoſophy with Pa- 
radoxes, never reproach'd it with ſinking with Brutes 
into Clock-work. Now tis moſt likely if the Stoicks 
had lain open on this quarter, the Enemy would not 
have fail'd to attack em. 

2dly, The Quotation cited from Plutarch, has been 
diſcuſs d already, and appears both obſcure and in- 
conſiſtent, ſo that we way proceed, _ | 

3aly, To. the Authority of Porphoyry: Now the 
Learned Huetius affirms, that this Philoſopher confu- 
ted Diogenes's aſſertion, that Brutes had neither Un- 
derſtanding nor Sentiment! However, tis certain 
that Porphyry does not pretend to argue againſt any 
Hypotheſis which made Brutes altogether inſenſible: 


* 


— 
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His Silence in this point is a convincing Proof 
no body had broach'd this Parodox at this kr 
day. Now nothing claſhing ſo much with Porphy- 

s deſign, in his Book De Abſtinentia, as the ſuppo- 
ition of Brutes being Automata, he would have un- 
doubtedly fallen upon ſo unfriendly a Syſteme, if he 
had met with it. We are to take notice then, That 
Porphyry, in his 34 Book De Abſtinentia, endeavours 
to prove that we ought not to feed upon Fleſh, or 
any thing that has Life in it: He muſters up a great 
many inconveniences in this Practice, and particu- 
larly that it tended to make the Diſpoſitions of Men 
Savage and Barbarous. And here, to clear the wa 
for his Argument, he ſets himſelf to anſwer all the 
Objections of his Adverſaries : Now, what Obje- 
ction could there be ſo Significant and Formidable 
as to affirm that Brutes had no ſuch thing as Senſe 
or Perception ? Does not it clearly follow from this 
ſuppoſition, that Porphyry's pretence of Savageneſs 
was quite out of Doors : For, upon this Scheme 
| twould not be a jot more Cruel to knock down an | 
Ox, than to pull up a Turnip. Another Conſider- 
ation, which makes me believe Poyphyry never heard 
of Pereira s Doctrine, is, That he lays it down as 
an unconteſted Principle, that Beaſts are furniſh d 
with Perception or Thought; from whence he infers, 
that they are furmiſh'd with Reaſon. Now the pro- 
duct of this Conſequence affords him the moſt ſer. 
viceable Arguments for his purpoſe ; and therefore 
to make it paſs, he encounters this Objection of the 
Stoicks, That /ince the Animal Nature comprehends Ra- 
tional Being, it muſt likewiſe comprehend 1rrational : To 
this Objection he returns Plutarch's Anſwer, and 
tranſcribes him, tho' without naming him, for three 
or four Pages together, _ 

4hly, As to Procluss Teſtimony, tis true, he aſ- 
ſerts, with Plato, that none but the Rational Soul 
deſerves that name, ſtrictly ſpeaking ; and that Souls 
of another Claſs, are but weak Reflections or Re- 
ſemblances of Souls; but then, at the fame time, 
he grants that theſe latter are admitted to a Share in 
Perception and Life, and that Rational Souls are 
not only Proprietors in Thought, but that all other 
Animals furniſh'd with Senſe, Imagination and 
Memory, partake with them in this Advantage: 
Now, 1s not this, to pronounce clearly, that the 
Souls of Brutes have the Faculty of Senſation, and 
that they are jult in the Condition deſfcrib'd by 4ri- | 
/totle's Diſciples. To confirm this matter farther, we 
may obſerve, that according to the Platonic-Scheme, 
there were four things Prior to the Syſteme of Bo- 
dies ; the firſt of which was likewiſe antecedent to 
the other three, and ſo on, according to the Order 
in which they're mention d; now theſe four things 
were Eſſence, Life, Underſtanding, and the Soul. That 
74 participated 1n the privilege of 1 44 that 

der N11 participated of 2 K and Eſſence; and 
that the Sul participated of Under/#anding, Life and 
Eſſence : And beſides her ſhare in theſe three, ſhe 
was endow'd with Reaſon over and above, to con- 
ſtitute her particular Nature. The Soul, being thus 
furniſh d, was in a Condition to Coramunicate the 
four Branches of her Being to Things of an interiour 
Order. As to meer Bodies, ſhe furniſh'd them with 
Exiſtence, Plants with Life, Beaſts with Perception, 
and Natures of the firſt Order, and capable of Rea- 
fon, were furmſh'd by her with this Faculty, from 
her own Powers of the ſame kind. As to Under/tand- 
ing, which was 7 1 to the Soul, and endued with 
the plenitude of Life and Eſſence; this Being com- 
municated part of its Perfections to the World in 
three Diviſions, or different manners of diſtribution, 
enriching with its own ſpecific Quality, every thing 
that was 1 of Perception: Now Brutes, ac- 
carding to the Doctrine of Proclus, are rang'd in 
that Order of Creatures which receive the irtadia- 
tion of Thought, and the impreſſions of Conſcioul- 
neſs, from this ſuperiour Being. * Seneca Lib. 1. de 
Ira. Il. De Benef. Lib. 2. cap. 19. Macrob. in Somnio 
Scipionis, Baillet Vie de Des Cartes, Tom. 1. Plmarch 
De Placit. Philoſophorum, lib. 5. Cap. 20. Voſius de 
Origine & Progreſſ Llololatriæ, lib. 3. cap. 41. Porphyr- 
De Abs. Anim. lib. 3. Proclus in Platon. Philoſ. lib. 3- 


cap. 1. Pat. de Solertia Animalium. Bayle Diftion. Hi- 
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PER FEC TI, or Perfect. So the Valentinians 
call'd themfelvts, as Irenæus informs us, They were 4 
ſpiritual People they ſaid, and were perfectly acquainted 
with the Nature and will of God ; but as for us that be- 
lono'd to the Church, they call us Pſychifi, or the Senſual 
Party.----Being thus privileg d by the Perfection of their 


State, they ruſh'd into all manner of Liberty, never ſcru- 


pling any of thoſe Practices, concerning which the Scrip- 
ture pronounces, that thoſe who do ſuch things, ſhall not 
enter into the Kingdom of God. As for us, continues this 
Father, they look npon #s as no better than Hiots, and Peo- 
ple that know nothing, giving themſelves the Char after at 
the ſamt time, of the Perfect, and the Choſen Generation. 
Irenæus, Lib. 1. Hoffman. 

* PERIANDER (King of Grinth.) He is rec- 
kon'd among the ſeven Sages of Greece: But, ſays 
Mr. Bayle, to give him his due, he ought to be put in 
the Liſt of ſome of the worlt Tyrants ; for he chang'd 
the Form of the Government, ſeiz d the Liberty of the 
People, to make himſelf a Monarch; and, in Or- 
der to ſupport his Uſurpation, he put thoſe of the 
beſt Quahty to Death, for fear they ſhould recover 
the Conſtitution. One Day, being a Feſtival. he ſtript 
the Women of all their Jewels and Finery, laying 
out the Plunder upon a Golden Statue, which he had 
vow d to Erect. He committed Inceſt wich his Mo- 
ther, and kick'd his Wife to Death when ſhe was 
with Child : And afterwards, burnt ſome of his 
Wenches, who by ſlandering his Queen, made a 
miſunderſtanding between em. He was ſo very an- 
pry with his ſecond Son for Weeping at his Mother's 

eath, that he both expell' d him the Court, and 
diſinherited him. He was ingag'd in a very diſho- 
- nourable Scheme of Revenge againſt the Bourghers 

of Corcyra ; The Deſign was to fend of their Youths 
to King Halyares to be Caſtrated; and when he un- 
derſtood that the Veſſel which had em on Board, 
was put in at Samos, and that theſe young People 
had eſcap'd the Snare, he was ſo cruelly vext, that 
he dyed of the diſappointment. SN 
In a Tract of Heraclides de Politiis, publiſh'd by 
Cagius, we meet with ſome Paſſages not unreputa- 
ble to Periander. *Tis true, he forbad the Corinthians 
having Footmen and Valet-de-Chambres ; but then 
this Proviſion kept em from over- ſtraining their Fi- 
gure. Ne laid no Tax 7 oy Perſon, content- 
ing himſelf with certain Tolls and Duties of the Cu- 
ſtom-Houſe. He is ſaid to have had an averſion for 
lewd People, and order'd all Procurers to bedrown- 
ed: In ſhort, he ſet up a Senate, and confin'd. the 
Members of it to a certain Sum in their Expences. 
Diogenes Laertins in Periandro. Herodotus Lib. 5. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor See Engliſh Morery, Vol. II. 
 PERICLES. Was one of the greateſt Men of 
Old Greece, and Nobly Deſcended, both by Father 
and Mother. To what is ſaid of him in the ſecond 
Volume of this Work, it may not be amiſs to ſub- 
Joyn, that the Comick Poets, Cratinus, Teleclides, Eu- 
rt Dexippus, &c. took the Freedom to play their 
aillery and their Satyr upon him: The Govern- 
ment of Athens conniving at this Practiſe of the 
Nage for ſometime at firſt : But the Romans, being 
ſenſible of the Inconvenience of this Liberty, would 
never allow their Magiſtracy and Men of Character 
to be pelted by the Poets, tho at the ſame time they 
ave em leave to Inſult their Gods; upon which 
core they are laſh'd by St. Aguſtin, in his Book, 
De Civitate Dei, The Romans, ſays this Father, would 
not expoſe the Reputation and Character of their People to 
the Petulancy and Feſts of the Poets, making it Death to 
Publiſh a Scandalous Libel upon any Man; this, ſays be, 
Was a handſom proviſion for their own Honour + But then 
their negligence and unconcernedneſs, with reſpect to their 
Gods, was ſcandalons to the laſt degree ; For, when theſe 
pretended Deities of theirs were outrag d by the Poets, they 
were ſo far from being affronted at the Diverſion, that 
they incorporated theſe Abnſes into their Religious Wor- 
ſhip : Can you therefore, Scipio, ſays St. Auguſtin, 
commend the Conduct of your Government, in barring the 
Poets the liberty of Lampooning any Roman, when at the 
ſame time, you allow em to 2 upon your Gods without 
mercy ? In earne 


ſt, Are ye more concern d for the Honour 
of the Senate, than for that of the Capitol? And have ye 
« greater regard for one ſingle Town, than for the Intereſt 
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of all the Powers above ? And is the whole Sky leſs conſs- 
derable with ye, than the little ſpot of Italy 245 x 
ers come to that paſs, that if a Poet is Pert and Satyri- 
cal upon one of his Countrymen, the Law makes him ſmart 
for't ſeverely? But if he grows Inſolent upon Religion, 
and calls the Gods all to ba, 1 there's no Cenſure or Ani- 
madverſion of the Government upon him? It ſeems, "tis 
thought very inſufferable that Plautus or Nævius ſhould 
fall foul upon Publius and Cneus Scipio; or that Cæ- 
cilius ſhould make bold with Cato: Reputation; but, to 
allow Terence to give a ſcandalbus Repreſentation of Ju- 
Piter Optimus aximus, and make him a Precedent of 
Vice, ts extreamly decent and allowable. * St. Auguſtin 
de Civit Dei, Lib: 2. Cap. 9. Plutarch in Pericle. 
See Engl. Morery, Vol. II. | 
PERJURY. In how great an abhorrence the 
Athenians had this Sin, may be collected from their 
cailing a good honeſt Man 3 that is, One that 
Las true to his Oath ; and Heſod, deſcribing the 
Degeneracy of the Iron Age, makes Peoples being 
regardleſs of their Oaths, one inſtance of it: 


Ove Tis łVοο⏑ν yaew kart v78 ds. 


And on the contrary, a wicked Perſon us'd to be 
pointed out by the general Character of being Per- 
Jtr 4 Thus Ariſftophanes in Nubibus, ſpeaking of Fu- 
wich $ Thunder, which was commonly ſaid to Have 
n a1m'd at the Head of thoſe who had been re- 
markably wicked: To make an Objection againſt 
this Obſervation, he argues, F the Thunder is gene- 
rally levell d againſt Perjury, how comes it about that Cle- 
onimus and Theodorus carry all their Limbs and Senſes 
about em? And why, ſays he, are the Oaks ſo frequently 
batter'd ? For certainly Oaks were never guilty of Per- 
jury. Plutarch, in his Roman Queſtions, where he 
ſpeaks of the Flamen Dialis, takes notice, that all 
Oaths ſuppoſe a Curſe imply'd, if not expreſs d, a- 
gainſt Perjury, and therefore, beſide the pumſhment 
of the Law, and thoſe Expiations and Penances that 
were to be practis d; *twas the common belief of the 
Heathens, that the Vengeance of the Gods would 
not fail to overtake this Sin. Vettius Valens, an A- 
ſtrologer, when he ſwore his Difciples to Articles, 
has this terrible Clauſe at the end of it, mention d 
by Kiden : Thoſe, ſays he, that break this Oath, let the 
Ground ſink under em when they wall, and let the Sea 
refuſe to keep their Ship above Water. Let 'em dye with- 
out Heirs and 1ſue. bs their Underſt andings be blinded 
with Ignorance and Miſtake ; and, if they happen to have 
any ſhare of Learning, let em be ſure to have Poverty 
and Contempt along with it: And if there is any miſer- 
able hereafter, let Vengeance purſue em to the other World; 
Indeed, according to the Heathen Theology; Divine 
Vengeance was 1o generally expected in this Caſe; 
that the Puniſhment of Perjury was frequently re- 
mitted to the Gods; and for this reaſon, not 16 
deeply puniſh'd by Humane Laws. Thus Twlly, in 
lis 2d Book de Legibus, tells us, Perjurii Pena Divina 
Exitium, humana dedecus; that is, The Gods would at 
laſt bring Perjury under a terrible Execution, and there- 
fore the Magiſtracy only ſet a Mark of Infamy upon t: 
Heſwd, in his Opera & Dies, cautions People againſt 
Marrying, eſpecially upon the 5th Day of the Month 
For, ſays he, upon this Day the Furies are ranging about 
to Na the perjur d. Farther, the Pagans, that they 
might the more effectually deter People from fo ſcan- 
dalous a Practice, us d to make the Statue of Fu- 
piter OęA . very formidable, by cutting ſeveral 
Verſes upon the Baſis, which ſet forth the Puniſn- 
ment of this Crime. Now, notlung was more com- 


| monly beliey'd, than that the Puniſhment of Per- 


ury would be both terribly and ſupernaturally exe- 
* and therefore * ſurnam d the Atheif, 
is ſaid to have been firſt inclin d to call the Being of the 
Gods in queſtion, becauſe a Man who cheated ＋ his 
Perjury, was not immediately puniſh'd upon thi 25 
Among the Romans, at the beginning of their Go- 
vernment, thoſe Guilty of Perjury were thrown 
down the Tarpeian Precipice: But this Penalty was 


afterwards alter d, as Cicero informs us; and when 


the Courts of Juſtice grew more | mes or remiſs, 
this Crime was frequently chaſtiz d with ſome re- 


made the Government 


— 


markable Judgment, which 4 


PER 


leſs ſolicitous to Puniſh ; but if any Perfon had 
worn by the Emperor's Genius or his Health, and 
broke his Oath, he was try'd for High Treaſon ; 1o 
the Puniſhment was ſettled by Caracalla, and Severus 
his Father, in which he follow'd the Precedent: of his 
Predeceſſors, vid. L. 2. Cod. Tit. de Rub. Cred. & Fare 
Fur. & Cijacium Obſervat, Lib. 2. Cap. 19. And he 
that Swore voluntarily (provided it was not done 
in the heat of Paſſion) by the Health and Safety of 


his Prince, was baffinado'd if he prov'd perjur d, 


Ulpian. Lib. 22. But this Reſcript of Antoninus Cara- 
calla, and his Father Severus, was repeal'd by the 
Emperor Alexander, who remitted the Perjur d to 
the Divine Vengeance. To proceed; the Perjurd 
had a Mark of Infamy ſet upon him by the Laws 
of the Greek Emperors, Ecclog. Leonis &. Conſtantini, 
Tit, 28. Seck. 2. & Herminopul. Proch. Lib. 1. Tit. 7. 
where a Witneſs that Swore upon the Goſpels, and 
prov'd Perjur'd, was to have his Tongue cut out. 
The Mahumetans take little notice of Perjury in their 
Courts of Juſtice ; however, the Alcoran preſcribes a 
Penance to a Perjur'd Perſon, That he ſhould either 
maintain Ten Muſſelmen in good Diet, or clothe em, or 
redeem a Captive Muſſelman : Or, if he is not able to 
make this Satisfaction, he muſt faſt three Days. This 
Puniſhment, for ſo Scandalous, a Crime, was very 
much under- proportion d and ridiculous, in the Opi- 
nion of Cantacu ⁊enus, who rallies the Mahumetans on 
this ſcore, Orat. 2, x7! 78 ,, but elſewhere in 
the Alcoran, this Crime is ſuppos d to have a much 
greater Guilt, Azaor. 58. Arab. 68. Latin. Among 
the Fews, he that Swore by the Living God, and fail'd 
in his Oath, was always puniſh'd by the Magiſtra- 
Cy ; but if he Forſwore himſelf by the Temple, the 
Heaven, &c. they let him alone, tho they believ'd 
lome extraordinary Vengeance would light upon him, 
When a Perſon took an Oath in Court, they us'd 
to have a Bier, a blown Bladder, and Candles 


lighted, ſtanding by, which were blown out by the 8 


opening of the Bladders, and horrible Imprecations 


denounc d againſt the Perjur'd at the ſame time, | 


either by the Bench, or the Miniſters of the Court; 
theſe affecting Circumſlances being made uſe of, to 
make a ſuitable Impreſſion, and prevent Perjury: 
And, to make em more affraid of the Infamy and 
Guilt of this Crime, they us'd to Sound their Tram- 
pets, as they did 1n the higheſt kind of Excommu- 
nication, The Judges likewiſe, when they were gi- 
ving the Charge, us'd to order fome of the Court to 
pronounce aloud that Sentence of Moſes, with reſpect 
to Corah, Dathan and Abiram, Depart, I pray hon, from 
the Tents of 
theirs, &c. Numb. cap. 16. verſ. 26. 

Now an Oath, among the Jews, being branch'd 
into four general Heads, A trivial or raſh Oath; A 
falſe Oath; An Oath that For ore a Truſt, and an 
Oath that ſupported a falſe Teſtimony. The raſh 
Oath, or Oath in Common Converſation, was to 
be expiated with a Sheep, Turtle-Doves or Pidgeons, 
Fine Flower or a She-Goat. The Oath which was 
taken to confirm a Lye, was puniſh'd by Drubbing 
or Baſtinado. He that Forſwore any thing that was 
depoſited in his Hands, was, according to Levit. 6. 
oblig d to make Reſtitution, and a fich part over 
and above, and likewiſe to purge off his Guilt by 
Sacrifice; which Satisfaction was likewiſe enjoyn'd 
him, who gave in a falſe Teſtimony upon Oath. 
Neither were theſe legal Penances thought ſufficient 
to diſcourage Perjury; and therefore, beſide the Pe- 
nalties above-mention'd, they us d to Excommuni- 
cate the guilty Perſon, and him that heard the Per- 
Jury too, if they found him Partial and Reflective 
in his Information; Maimonides Tract Schebnoth, cap. 
12. Sett.g, G c. The Jens were likewiſe ſo 3 
in this matter, that they would not admit a Perſon 


to his Oath, when they ſuſpected he would perjure 


himſelf. They would not admit him, I ſay, tho 
the Plaintiff requeſted it never ſo much. Now, all 
thoſe Perſons fell under this Suſpicion, who had 
been guilty of Perjury in any of the Oaths above- 
mention'd; neither was this blemiſh taken off their 
Character, till they had firſt been beaten by Order 
of Court, and, after that, done publick Penance: 
The method of their Penance was thus: One of their 


theſe wicked Men, and. touch nothing of 


— 
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Wiſe Men or Presbyters, or when ſuch an one was 
out of the way, three of the Laity were Commigz.. 
ond for this Buſineſs. Upon this, the Perſon to be 
abſolv'd is to ſtand before em, and repeat theſe 
words; I am ſorry that I have Sworn as I hade done: 
Ii has troubled me ever ſince; neither would I have Sporn 
if Thad conſider d the thing rightly ; upon which he re- 
ceiv d Abſolution. See Selden de Synedriis Veter. He- 
breorum, Part. 2. C. 11, | | 
There are ſaid to have been ſtanding means among 
the Heathens for the diſcovery of Perjury ; and amons 
theſe, the Fons Palicorum is ſaid to have been remark. 
able; for he that bath d in this Fountain, if he Swore 
fairly, went off without any Harm; but if other 
wile, he ſarviv'd his Perjury but a very little while, as 
Aacrobins relates, Saturnal. lib. 5. cap. 19. And Ari- 
ſtotle obſerves, that twas the Cuſtom to write the 
Oath upon waxen Tables, which, if it floated, the 
Perſon was ſuppos'd to Swear Honeſtly ; but if it 
ſunk, he was concluded Perjur'd, and Burnt for his 
pains. To this, we may add the Teſtimony of Di- 
odorus Siculus, who reports, that perjur d Perſons 
were frequently ſtruck with ſudden Vengeance from 
Heaven, and that ſome Perſons were ſeiz d with 
blindneſs in the Temples where they had perjur'd 
themſelves. This Crime was ſeverely puniſh'd 
the Canons of the Church : To mention nothin 
more, St. Bazil's Canons enjoyn eleven Years Pe- 
nance for Perjury. _ 2 
Among the Turks, Perſons convicted of Perjury; 
are led through the City in their Shirts on Aſſes, with 
their Faces to the Tail, which they hold in their 
Hands ; their Faces daub'd, and on their Shoulders 
| parcel of Guts, and other oftenſive Garbige; then 
they are burn'd on the Check aud Forchead, and 
made for ever incapable of being Witneſſes. * Ba- 
zil Ep. 3. Can. ad Amphiloch, cap. 56, 58, 59, Ge. 
3 Gamelli Careri's Voyage round the World, &c. 
cc Oaths.. 
PERKINS (William) See Parkins. | 
PERO. Daughter to Neleus by (Hloris, and Si- 
ſter to Neſtor and Periclyminus. Being a fine Perſon, 
ſhe was Courted by a great many People of Figure, 
but Nelexs, who had a mortal averſion to Hercules, 
refus d to let any Body have her, unleſs they could 
| plunder Hercules s Herd of Oxen, and bring em to 
bim; this Condition being perform'd by Bias, Son 
of Amyathon and Aglaia, he had the Lady for his 
Pains. * Homer Liv. 1 2. Odifſj. Hoffman, 
PEROTT (MNicholas) In Latin Perrottzs, born 
at Saſſoferrato in Italy, was one of the moſt Learned 
Perſons in the XV Century. His Family had been 
very conſiderable formerly, but was then ſomewhat 
reduc'd. Perott {et up a Latine School at firſt; at- 
terwards he tranſlated Polybizs, and wrote Notes 
upon Martial, which were not publiſh'd till after 
his Death. Cardinal Beſſarion, who was his Patron, 
and had a great eſteem for him, loſt the Popedom 
by Perott's miſmanagement, who was the Cardinal's 
Crnclantl. The Story is this, as Mr. Virillas re- 
lates it; Upon the Death of Paul II. Beſſarion 
one Evening being, according to his Cuſtom, at his 
Studies, without troubling his Head about the Ele- 
ction; three Cardinals, who were the leading Men in 
three Partics in the Conclave, having at laſt agreed 
to chuſe Beſſarion, came to his Cell, and deſired to 
ſpeak with him: Now, Perott fancying they came 
| only to purchaſe his Patron's Vote, refus'd to let em 
in, and neer fo much as told Beſſarion the were there: 
The Cardinals taking this Uſage for: reat Affront, 
chang'd their meaſures, and elected C inal Riariss : 
Beſſarion, when he underſtood the wh. le matter, was 
not at all diſturb'd at it, and only told Perott, that 
he had hinder'd him of an Opportunity of making 
him a Cardinal. The Emperor Frederick III. made 
Perot his Poet Laurcat, and admitted him to the Coun- 
cil-Board. He made him afterwards Governour 
Perugia and Umbria, and preferr'd him to the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Siponto, in the Year 1 * The Popes, 
Eugenius IV. Nicholas V. Calixtus i I. and Pius II. 
had a great eſteem for this Perott, for the Service he 
did at the Council of Ferrara, where they treated the 
Union of the Greek and Laine Churches. * Ughalli 
Tralia Sacra, Tom. 7. Facolus Phil, Tomaſmus in Pe- 
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trarcha Redivivo. Varillas Anecd. de Florence. Gyrald. 


Poet. ſuor Tempor. Dial. 1. Bale Diction. Hiſfor. 
4 ENSIUs (Caius) One of the moſt learned 


Romans of his Time. He was Oueſtor in the Year of 


Rome 608, and Pretor two Years after, The Poet 
Lacilins, it ſeems, was afraid of his Judgment, and 
us d to ſay, he did not write for ſuch Learned Cri- 
ricks as he was. Some are of Opinion, that Perſius 
compos d the Conſul Caius Fanninss Speech, which he 
made againſt Cains Gracchns in the 63 1ſt Year of 
Rome, it being thought a great deal above the pitch 
of Fannins's Oratory 5 however 5 Tully believ'd it made 
by the Conſul. Some have been ſo much miſtaken 
in their Chronology, as to make this Perſius the ſame 
with the Satyrift. * Cicero de Oratore, Lib. 2, Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor. ] : 
PHILETAS. A Grammarian, Philologer and 
Poet, was born in the Iſland Cys or C, and liv'd in 
the Reign of Alexander the Great, and of Piolom J. 


King of Egypt, who made him Fræceptor to his Son | C 


Prolomy Philadelphns. He publiſh'd ſeveral Poems, of 
which we bave nothing remaining but ſome Frag- 
ments in Athenens, Stephanus, Byzantins, Stobeus, &c. 
He is ſaid to have been the ſecond beſt Poet for Ele- 


y. Iis reported of him, that he was ſo very lean Ih 


and little, in the bulk of his Perſon, that he was 
torc'd to put Lead in his Shoes, to prevent his be- 
ing taken up by the Wind. Suidas, Strabo Lib. 14. 
Aclian Var. Hiſt. Lib. 9. Cap. 14. Bayle Diction. 
Hiftor. | | 
EIN. (Samuel) A French Man, of a Noble 
and Ancient Family in Paris. He was Divinity, 
Law, Hebrew and Greek Profeſſor at Niſmes. He 
was an Univerſal Schollar, and an extraordinary 
Genius. His Works are, Leges Attice cum Comment. 
Miſcellaniorum Libri IX. Ecloge Chronologice variarum 
Leitionum Libri V. Obſervationum Libri III. Poſt- 
humum Opus in Foſepham in duo Volumnia diſtinctum. 
* Hiffman. ; | 

PETREIA. The third remarkable Perſon in 
the Triumphal Pageant. After the repreſentation of 
Towns, Mountains, Rivers and Countries, where 
the Romans had been Victorious : After the Spoil ta- 
ken from the Enemy, and their Generals in Chains, 
had paſſed by in the Cavalcade : After the Haut- 
boys, Harps, and others belonging to the Army, 
there follow'd three People 1n the Rear, which made 
a ſort of a Pageant : One of em was remarkable 
for the Ridiculouſneſs of his Geſtures ; the deſign of 
which was to make the People Laugh, and to flout 
| the Enemy for being ſo over-hardy as to engage the 

Roman Valour : Another maſquerading Fellow, cal- 
led Manducus, appear d mightily Chapfallen, and 
made a very harſh, uncouth noiſe with his Teeth : 
The third, call'd Petreia, march d juſt before the Tri- 
umphal Chariot, which was follow'd by the Sena- 
tors, the People and the Army, crying fo Triumphe! 
om Antiq. Rom. & Demſter. Hoffman. Sce Triumphs 

ol. II. | 

PETRONIUS (Cains)) Was very remarkable 
for h's Skill in Luxury and Extravagance. This 
Qualification rais'd him to the Government of Bi- 
thynia, and afterwards to the Conſulſhip. He was 
at laſt pitch d upon by Nero to preſcribe to his Pa- 
late, and regulate the Faſhions at his Court ; but 
he did not continue long in this Poſt : For Tigellinus 
envying his Preferment, ſuborn'd a Slave to inform 
againſt him, and by laying the greateſt part of his 
Family by the Heels, he made his Defence impracti- 
cable, and ruin d him. * Tacit. Lib. 16, Cc. Annal. 
Hoffman, | 

ETRONIUS Maximus; was twice Conſul 

under the Emperor Valentinian. Furſt, Anno Dom. 
433. Theodoſius being his Partner; and Ten Year at- 
terwards, he held the ſame Office with Paternus. Du 
Freſne mentions a large Coyn, with Petronins Maæi- 
mus's his Effigies, and Name upon the Reverſe. He 
is repreſented in a Conſular Habit, ſitting in an Ivo- 
ry Chair, with a Bock in his right Hand, and a 
leading Staff, with an Eagle at top ont, in his Left. 
12 Freſne diſſertat de Inferioris «Avi numiſmatibus, 

um. 61. | 

PETTAW, Perovium. An Ancient City in the 
Lower Syria, ſtanding upon the Drave, about ten 


Miles from the Borders of Sclavonia, ſixteen Miles 
South of Rakelsbarg, and about thirty four South o 
Gratz. 'Twas formerly a Roman Colony. It has 
been a Biſhop's See Thirteen Hundred Years, and is 
now, In Spirituals, under the Juriſdiction of the 
Arch-Biſhop of Salt burg. | 8 
PETTY (Sir Man) Son of Anthony Petty; 
Clothier, was born at Rumſey in Hantſhire, in 1623. 
Being enter d in Latin and Greek, in a Grammar- 
School, he went to Caen in Norman {y, where he 


learn d the French Tongue, ſtudy'd Mathematicks; 
and other Univerſity Learning: From hence he re- 


moy d to Paris, and was Inſtructed in Anatomy by 


Mr. Hobbs ; and, having thus qualify'd himſelf in 
the ſerviceable part of Learning, he return d into 
England in 1647. and ſettling at Oxford, was Deputy 
Profeſſor of Anatomy in that Univerſity ; having. 
the Chair afterwards in his own Right: He Com- 
menc d Dr. of Phyſick, and was made one of the 

ollege of that Faculty at London, In 1652. He 
had a Patent from the Rump Parliament to be one 
of the Surveyors of Ireland. Upon which he ſet Sail 
for Dublin, was Clerk of the Council there, and Secre- 
tary to the pretended Lord-Lieutenant; and in 1654 


ſineſs with that Exactneſs in ten Months, that there 
was no Eſtate, tho but of 60 J. per Annum, which 
was not exactly mark'd in its true Value; Mapps 
being likewiſe made of the whole Performance. At 
the Keſtauration of K. Charles II. Mr. Petty was brought 


into the Preſence; and, diſcourſing his Majeſty in his 


own way, gave him great Satisfaction, inſomuch 
that he was Knighted in 1661. And when the Royal 
Society was ſet up, Sir William was choſen Fellow, 
and afterwards made one of the Council belonging 
to it; being look d upon as one of thoſe who were 
belt qualify'd to promote the Improvement of Expe- 


rimental Philoſophy and Mechanicks. In 1663, be 


rais d his Reputation? (till higher, by the Succeſs of 
his Invention of the Double Bottom d Ship. A model 
of which is (till kept among the Curioſities at Greſham 
College. This Invention, tho' too heavy for private 
Purſes, Will yet ( as a conſiderable Author obſerves ) 
undoubtedly produce great Effects, if ever it ſhall be re- 
trie d upon the public Stock of the Nation, &c. Sir 
William Petty dy d in 1687. As to his Character; He 
was a Perſon of an admirable Inventive Head, a fa- 
mous Virtuoſo, and made ſeveral Diſcoveries of great 
Uſe and Curioſity. His Works are; Advice concerning 
the Education of Youth, Sic. Advice for the Advance- 
ment of ſome particular parts of Learning. A Diſcourſe 


made _ the Royal Siciety, concerning the Uſe of Du- 


plicate Proportion in ſundry important Particulars. Poli- 
tical Arithmetick ; or, a Diſcourſe concerning the Extent 


and Value of Land, People, Buildings, Husbandry, Ma- 


nufacture, Commerce, e, Artiſts and Seawen, Sol- 
diers, public Revenues, &c. A new Hypotheſis of Spring- 
ing, or Elaſtick Motions. An Eſſay in political Arith- 
metick, concerning the Growth of the City of London, 
with the Meaſures, Periods, Canſes and Conſequences there- 
of. Obſervations upon the Dublin Bills of Mortality. 
Mappe of Ireland, being an actual Survey of that whole 
Kingdom, Five Eſſays in Political Arithmetick, &c. In 
which, among other things, he proves, that in the 
Bills of Mortality in London, there are about Six 
Hundred Ninety Six Thouſand Inhabitams. A Trea- 
tiſe of Taxes and Contributions, particularly fitted for the 
State of Ireland. A Treatiſe of Naval Philoſophy. The 
political Anatomy of Ireland. Verbum Sapient ; Or, 
An Account of the Wealth and Expence of England, &c. 
* Hiſt. of the Royal Society, part. II. Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. Num. 109. pag. 209. Athen. Oxon, 

PHADRA. Daughter of Minos, King of Creer, 
fell in Love with her Son-1in-Law Hippolytus : She 
made her Nurſe the Confident of her Paſſion. This 
Woman try'd to engage Hippalytus,but always found 
him averſe. Phedra at laſt growing diſtracted with 
Shame aud Diſpair, Hang'd her ſelf; having firit 
pinn'd a Letter to her Cloaths, in which the charg'd 
Hippolytus with making an Attempt upon her Honour, 
* Enrip. Hippolyt. Coronat. &c. 


''PHARASMANES. King of the Alanes, was 


one of thoſe Barbarian Princes to whom the Romans 


| gave a Penſion, under pretence of Friendſhip. This 


OOO 73 


e began to nk. the Country, and fimiſh'd his Bu- 
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is the Prince, according to Salmaſius, mention d by 
Spartian in the Life of Adrian, cap. 6. where he tells 
us that Adrian ſatisfy d this Prince, who it ſeems, 
complain d that his Penſion was retrench d, where 
for. Rege Roxolanorum, Salmaſins ſays it ought to be 
read Rege mox Alanorwm. This Prince, Adrian invited 
to his Court, which Civility was lighted by Pharaf- 
»anes,who began to take the Field, till Adrian had ſa- 
tisfy'd him. This way of buying a Peace of the bar- 
barous Nations with Preſents, had been a misfortune 
upon the Empire, of ſome ſtanding, being begun b 
Domitian ; for this Emperor being not Brave enoug 


to ſubdue Decebalus King of Dacia, was forc'd to 


bribe him to be quiet; whnch diſhonourable and 
dangerous Precedent, was follow'd by the ſucceeding 
Princes; who, however, to take a little Care of 
their Credit, ſet a good Face upon the matter, and 
call'd the Money which they paid a Penſion ; when, 
indeed twas no better than a Tribute and Contri- 
bution. Salmaſius is of Opinion, that theſe Alanes 
were the ſame with the old Maſſagetes. There was 
another Pharaſmanes King of the Iberians, who, in the 
Reign of Adrian, took a Journey, with his Queen, to 
Rome, and was nobly entertain'd by that Emperor. 
There was likewiſe a third Pharaſmanes, King of the 


| Zydrite, who border d upon the Lazs ; this Prince 
was alſo Contempory with Adrian, as Arrian 1n- 


forms us. * Arrian in Enxini Periplo. Herodian Lib. I. 


Cap. 6. Dion-Caſſins, &c. 


PHARISEES. To what has been ſaid con- 
cerning this Se& in the 2d Volume of this Work, we 
ſhall add the ſeveral Subdiviſions of 'em, extracted 
from the Talmud. Now there are ſeven Sorts of 
them : | | 


Firſt ; Phariſæus Sichemita ; the Sichemite Phariſee, 


who was a Proſelyte for his Intereſt ; juſt as the 
Sichemites were Circumciz d only for their Conveni- 


ence. | 
2dly, Phariſeus Truncatus ; who was ſo call'd, be- 
cauſe he ſeem d ſo much taken up with Meditati- 
on, that he could ſcarce take up his Heels from the 
Ground, and walk'd as if he bad loſt the uſe of his 
Limbs, | | 

3dly, Phariſeus Impingens ; This Phariſee, when 
he went abroad, ſhut his Eyes for fear he ſhould ſee 


a Woman, and by this over-caution, us'd to run 


his Head againſt a Poſt, from whence he had his 
Denomination. 74 : 

4thly, The next Clan of em was, Phariſeus, quid 
debeo facere & faciam illud ? And of this Diſtinction 
he ſeems to have been, who came to our Saviour, 
and ask't him, Good Maſter, what ſhall I do to Inherit 
Eternal Life ? (Luke 18. 18.) : 8 

5thly, The next is him call'd Phariſens Mortarius; 
or the Mortar Phariſee. He was call'd ſo, from wear- 
ing a high-crown'd Hat like a Mortar: This was for 
keeping his. Eyes from flying about too much, and 
that they might either be fix d upon the Ground, or 
elſe look ſtrait before him. 

6thly. There was another call d, Phariſæut ex Amo- 
re: Becauſe they were govern d only by the love of 
Virtue, in the choice of their Religion. . 

-thly, The laſt in the Subdiviſion was call'd, Pha- 
riſeus ex Timore ; This Phariſee did all out of Fear, 
and was but a {laviſh ſort of Proſelyte. Thoſe of 
this Perſuaſion, had chiefly a regard to the negative 
Commandments, whereas the Phariſees for Love obey'd 
the affirmative. * Talmnd. Tract. Suta. cap. 3. a 


man. : 

PHERECRATES. A Greek Comick Poet, 
who, as Suidas reports, wrote Seventeen Comedies. 
He was born at Athens ; and living in the Reign of 
Alexander the Great, attended that Prince in his Ex- 
pedition againſt the Perſians. The Titles, and ſome 
Fragments of theſe Plays, may be ſeen in AMeur ſiuss 
Bibliotheca Attica. : 

PHILIP (of the Palatinate Family) call'd the 
Ingenuous, was only Son to the Elector Lewis the 
Meek. He was left a Minor, and Educated under 
the Guardianſhip of Frederick his Uncle, who adopt- 
ed bim; after whoſe Death he ſucceeded him in 
the Electorate, The Bavarian War breaking out, 
gave ſome check to his good Fortune. The occaſion 


m.... 


varia, marry d his Daughter, Elizabeth, to R 

calld the irtuous, Son 5 this Philip: T 1s Davgh 
ter was made Sole Heir, by the Duke her Father, in 
his Mill. This Settlement, as being prejudicial to 
the younger Branch of the Houſe of Bavaria, twag 
difallow'd by the Emperor, tho the Pope approy'g 
it; however, his Imperial Majeſty, to prevent a di- 
ſpute in the Field, offer d two thirds of George's Do- 


| minions, both under conſideration of his Fortune 


with the Lady, and likewiſe to ſatisfy the Palati- 
nate Family, in ſome Pretenſions they had upon the 
Houſe of Bavaria; and thus Albert, Duke of Bavari 
was only to have a third of George's Territorics : 
Theſe Terms of Accommodation Tel retus'd by 
Rupert, he was put under the Imperial Bann by 

xtmilian I. and afterwards, in 1504. his Father 
Philip, for ſending him Succours, was likewiſe pro- 
ceeded againft with the ſame Severity. And now 
almoſt all the Princes of Germany,excepting Chriſtopher, 
Prince of Baden,falling upon the Palatine Family, de- 
feated em after an obſtinate Fight at Ratisbon. After 
this Rout, the Palatinate Princes were outed of a 
part of their Dominions ; till at laſt, in a Diet at 
Cologn, Philip was introduc'd into the Emperor's 
Pretence, by Frederick the Elector of Saxony, and re- 
concil'd to his Imperial Majeſty, who in the Year 
1508. is ſaid to have confeſs d, he had wrong d the 
Palatinate Family, and to promiſe Reſtitution. Phi- 
lip dy d in 1508. He left Iſſue, Nine Sons, one of 
which, call'd Philip, was Biſhop of Frizengen and 
Naumburg. The two Eldeſt, Lewis III. and Frede- 
rick II. were Electors. * H 


> rr Oy 
PHILIP, call'd the Warlike, was younger Bro- 


ther to Otho Henry the Elector. He defended Vienna 
with great Bravery, in 1529. againſt Sliman the Mag- 


nificent. Afterwards, he had the Adminiſtration of 
the Dutchy of Mirtenburgh given him by Ferdinand 


King of the Romans, And when Philip, Landgrave 
of Heſſe, came to reſtore Duke Ulric of Wirtenbargh, 
in 1534. this Philip march d againſt him, and ha- 


ving his Heel ſhot of in the Battle, was made Pri- 


ſoner: The reſt of his Life was ſpent without any 
Action in the Field. In 1638. he took a Voyage 


ter. He was an Encourager of Learning, and dy'd 
at Heidlebergh in 1548. * Spener. Sylloge Geneal. Hf. 


HILIP, Landgrave of Heſſe-Caftle, call'd the 
rs nan pa was Son of William, by Anne of Meck- 
lingburgh. In 1525, when the Boors made an In- 
ſurrection in Germany, having no diſturbance in his 
own Country, he aſſiſted the neighbouring Princes, 
and was at the Battle of Franckenheuſe, where Munt- 
zer was routed. He turn'd Lutheran in 1526, and 
converted the Monaſteries into Schools and Hoſpitals, 
and Founded the Univerſity of Marpurg, where, by 
his Encouragement, there was afterwards a Confe- 
rence held, between Luther, Melanithon, Zwinglins 
and Oecolampadius, in the Year 1529. He was one 
of the moſt forward in concerting the Sualcald Con- 
federacy ; and after having, with the other Allies, 
tender'd the Lutheran Confeſſion to the Emperor, 
he made a ſeparate League with the Cantons of Zu- 
rick, Bazil, and the Town of Strasbourg. In 1534. he 
reſtor d Uh 
feated Philip of the Palatine Family, who govern'd the 
Dutchy of Wirtenbarg for the Emperor. Afterwards, 
he beſieg d Munſter, then held by the Anabaprifts; he 
outed Henry of Brunſwick of his Dominions, and ta- 
king him and his Son Priſoners in 1545, he kept em 
in durance at Zigenheim. Sometime after this, he 
levy'd Troops againſt the Emperor, and was routed, 
with John Frederick Elector of Saxony, in 1547. And 
when he came to wait upon the ome at Hul, 
he was detain'd contrary to the Securities which bad 
been given him: The fault is laid upon Cardinal 
Granvell, who told him he miſtook Einig for Evig, 
in the Safe Conduct. But five Years after, Charles 
V. being worſted at Iuſprucl, by Philip's Son-in-Law, 
Maurice; he was releas d from his Confinement. 
He dyd in 1567. and his Dominions were canton'd 
out among his four Sons. Fhffman. a 

PHILLA. One of the molt Celebrated Ladies 


of it was this; George, call d the Rich, Duke of Ba- 


| of Antiquity, was Daughter to Aptipater, Gorernour 


0 


great 


into 1 penn in hopes of Marrying the King's Daugh- 
e 


rick Duke of Wirtenbargh, after having de- 
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7 27 deal of Senſe and Witz and was welbqua- 


lify'd for State-Affairs, in Which ſhe had a conſi- 
derable Share. She apply d her {elf very dext' rouſly 


to the different Tempers of thoſe ſhe had to manage, ſ 


and prevented a 


factious Army from breaking out 
into a Revolt. 


She marry'd a great many poor 


Maids at her own Charge, oppos d the progreſs of | be 


Violence and Oppreſſion, and preſery'd a great ma- 
ny Perſons, who would otherwiſe have been ruin d 
by Forgery and Subornation. She ſeems to have 
been born a Politician, and that her Capacity was 


not altogether owing to Experience; for when ſhe |] 


4s very young, her Father Antipater, who was one 
of the 2 headed Men of his time, us'd to ask 
her Opinion, in points of the greateſt Importance: 
If ſome of the Books of Diodorus Siculus had not 
been loſt, we might have been in a Condition to 
enlarge farther upon this Princeſs's Character, and 
done her more Juſtice ; but now we can only ac- 
quaint the Reader, That ſhe was firſt marry d to 
Gaterus, who, of all Alexander's Generals, was moſt 
valu'd by the Macedonians. After his Death, ſhe 
marry'd Demetrius, in whoſe Affection ſhe had no 
very great Share : For Demetrius was a Libertine 


Prince, and kept a great many Miſtreſſes at the | h 


ſame time; ſome of which he entertain d after they 
had been Common Wenches. Philla made a Tra- 
gical Exit; for receiving News that Demetrius had 
lot his Dominions, and having not the Courage to 
ſee him in the Condition of an Exile, ſhe curs d his 
bad Fortune, and 7. her ſelf. She had a Son 
by Demetrius, and a Daughter, the famous Sratonice, 
who was marry'd to Seleucus, and reſign d by him 
to his Son Antiochus. Diodor. Sicul. Lib. 19. cap. 59. 
Plutarch in Demetrio. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. | 
PHILONOMUS and Callias were Brothers, 
and born at Catana in Sicily : Stobæus, out of Alian, 
reports, that at an Eruption of «na, the Flames 
gave way, in a miraculous manner, to theſe two 
Brothers, who, neglecting to carry oft their Goods, 
took their Parents up upon their Shoulders, to pre- 
ſerve *em from being burnt. * Hoffman. | 
PHILOSOPHY (Eleatick) Xenophanes Colo- 
phonius began this Sect in the Reign of Hiero King of 
Sicily, who was Contemporary with the Poet Epi- 
carmus, as we may learn from Clemens Alexandrings ; 
but tho the Principles were taught by Xenophanes, 
the Name and Diſtinction was given by his Schol- 
lars, Parmenides and Zeno, born at Eate, in Latin 
Velia, a Town of the Lucani in Tah. Tully gives 
this Account of it ; Xenophanes, ſays he, held four Ele- 
ments; That there was abundance of Worlds ; That the 
Soul was of an Aerial Nature ; That the Figure of the 
Deity was Round ; That he ſaw and heard every thing ; 
but did not make uſe of the Faculty of Reſpiration : And, 
laſtly, that he was an Intelligent, Wiſe and Eternal Being. 
is Succeſſor, Parmenides, threw away halt his Ma- 
ſters Elements, leaving none but Fire and Earth to 
make the World out of. This Philoſopher was the 
firſt who held the Earth of a Spherical Figure, and 
that it hung in the Centre of the Univerſe ; He had 
Meliſſus and Zeno Eleates for his Schollars ; the firſt 
of which aſſerted, The Univerſc was infinitely extend- 
ed, and without Motion: The latter maintain'd a 
Plurality of Worlds; deny'd a Vacuum; made Ge- 
neration conſiſt of the four prime Qualities, and 
that the Soul emerg'd from a particular Compoſition 
of theſe Ingredients. Leucippus was one of Zeno's 
Auditors, and taught, That all Things were made 
out of the various Complications and Rencounters 
of Atoms. Democritus of Abdera learn'd bis Natu- 
ral Philoſophy from Leucippus; and, to accompliſh 
himſelf farther, he had the Magi and Chaldeans for 
his Maſters in Theology and Aſtrology, learnd Geo- 
metry from the Egyptians, and travelld as far as 
India, to be inftructed by the Gymnoſophiſts, As to 
Phyſicks, He made Attoms and a Vacuum the firſt 
Principles of all Things : And, tor his Morals, he 
affirm'd, That Tranquili) and Indiſturbance was the 
great Thin 5 
who had 333 been a Porter, was one ot this 
Man's Schollars, and fo was Bim, the Mathemati- 
clan of Abdera, who was the firſt that aſſerted, 


while Alexander was abſent. She had | 


to be graſp'd at in Lite. Protagoras, 


That there was a Country in the World, where 
the Days and Nights were Six Months long; The 
Epicurean Se was a fort of Colony from the Elea- 
tick ; for Epicurus took à great part of his Hypothe- 
is from Democritus, * Cicer. Acad. Quæſt. Lib, 4. 
Voſſeus de Seftis Philoſ. cap. 7. Hiffman. © © 
PHILOSOPHY, is defin'd by Pytharbras, to 
Cognitio Entium qua Entia ſunt, i. e. The Knonledge 
of Things, quatenas Things. Plato calls it, A Medita- 
on upon Death; and with Ariftotle, tis Ars Artium 
Scientia Scientiarum, i. e. The principal Art vr Sci- 
ence, or the Skill to make a right uſe of all other Niom- 
edge According to Michael Pſellas, Philoſophy is 
detin'd, The Knowledge of all Things through their Cauſes, 
as far us 4 Man can reach em by the Aſſiſtance of Wa- 
tural Light. Philoſophy, as Tully informs us, was firſt 
cultivated by the Caldeans ; from whence it was pro- 
pagated to the Afhrians. Now the Chaldeans ſeem'd 
to have been firſt Inſtructed by Abraham, by whom 
Philoſophy, or Learning, was firſt convey'd to the 
Philiftines or Canaanites, and afterwards to the Egyp- 
Hans. Enpolimus, in Enſebin;'s Preparatio Evange- 
lica, tells us, that Abraham invented Aſtronomy 
and the Art of Divination, practis'd by the Chal- 
deans. Foſephus likewiſe relates, That when Abra- 
am went down into Egypt, to ayoid the Famine, 
Pharaoh gave him the liberty of converſing with the 
moſt conſiderable Perſons in that Court. He like- 
wiſe tells us, that the Egyptians knew little of the 
learned Sciences before Abraham's coming among 
em. From this Head of their Nation, the Jews re- 
ceiv d their Philoſophy, which is divided by em, into 
two Branches, Bereſth and Mercava; the firſt of 
which treated of the Elements and the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies, in which Solomon was a great Maſter : The other 
part of 1t related to the Worſhip of God, and was 
much admired by Fohannes Picus Mirandula. To re- 


turn to the Caldeans, whither according to Porphyry 


and Alian, Pythagoras and Democritus travell'd for 
Inſtruction. From hence Philoſophy ſpread into 
Perſia, among the Magi, who are ſaid to be firſt 


encourag d by Zoroaſtres, tho it mult be ſaid, the 
Aades, Parthians, Sace, and other neighbouring Na- 


tions, had their Magi too; and here we mult re- 
member, that the Grceks borrow'd conſiderably from 
the Perſians, to compleat their religious Ceremonies, - 
as they were likewiſe oblig d for the Mathematiks 
to the Phenicians, Egyptians and Chaldeans, The Indi- 
an Gymnoſophiſts were likewife ſo famous for Phi- 
loſophy, that Democritus, as e/Elian reports, thought 
it worth his while to make them a Viſit, which was 
alſo done by Pyrrho, the Founder of the Scepticks : 
Neither was the Phenician Philoſophy contemptible, 
that Nation having an Opportunity of learning a 
great many things of the Jews: Beſides, in all like- 
lhood, they were furniſh'd with ogy: va Tra- 
dition, being Deſcended from Sidon, the Son of Ca- 
naan, and Great-Grand-Child to Noah. They had 
likewiſe one Sanchoniathon, a Famous Philoſopher, 
who liv'd before the Trojan War, was Contempora- 
ry with Gideon, and acquainted with him; tho' ſome 
modern learned Men queſtion the Hiſtory of Sancho- 
niathon. However, the Greeks own, they had their 
Alphabet and Arithmetick from the Phenicians - 
Thales was alſo of Phenician Extraction, and Phere- 
cxdes Contemporary with Thales, Pythagoras's Maſter, 
and who ſet up the 7talick Set, borrow'd his Noti- 
ons from the Phenician Learning. Zeno, the Head 
of the Stoicks, was alſo a Phenician by Birth. From 
Aſia, Philoſophy was propagated into Africk, where 
the Egyptians bad a great Character for this Improve- 
ment, being Inſtructed by Ii, Oſris, Vulcan, Mer- 
cury and Hercules, as the Egyptians brag in Diodorus 
Siculus, tho they take no notice of Abraham, to 
whom, it may be, they were more oblig'd, than to 
any of the reſt. That the Egyptian Philoſophy was 
conſiderable in Moſęcs time, feems pretty plainly 
hinted in the 7th of the Acts, where tis mention'd; 
as a Commendation of this Prophet, That he was 
Bred to all the Learning of the Egyptians; which is 


0 
further confirm'd, wn M1 Plato, and other great Sa- 
ges of Greece, us d to Travel into Egypt, to converſe 
with the Prieſts of that Nation. Plilolophy like- 


| wiſe got footing in . hiopia. 
OOO 2 


St. Ferome (in Exel. 
| Lib. 4. 
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PHI 
Lib. 4. Cap. 13.) calls the learned of that Nation 
OLE becauſe they came from India. To 
proceed; the Libyans had a Tincture of this Learn- 
ing from Atlas, who is thought to have been the In- 
ventor of Aſtronomy ; for which reaſon, he is {aid 
to prop up the Skys in Mythology. In this dixiſion 
of Africk, ſome Centuries after our Saviour, Philo- 
ſophy was very much ſtudied by the Arabians, who 
carry'd it with them into Spain. Among the Anci- 
ent Europeans, the Thracians, Zamolxes Diſciples were 
molt Eminent ; to which we may add the Celte or 
Gauls, who were Inſtructed by the Druids and Sem- 
nothei : Neither muſt the Greeks be forgotten, whole 
eien began with Anexagoras Clazomenius, who 
came from Aſia, and ſet up a Lecture at Athens. 
As for Phy/icks, Alcmaon of Crotona was the firſt that 
wrote upon this Argument, as Clemens Alexandrinss 
informs us C Lib. 1. Strom.) This part of Philoſo- 
phy the Ancients us d to Rudy, after they had fur- 
niſh'd themſelves with Mathematick Learning. The 
Study of Natural Philoſophy was moſt in vogue a- 
mongſt the Greeks, till Scratess time, who waving 
Ph — Enquiries, apply'd himſelf chiefly to 
Ethicks, and therefore he is ſaid to have drawn down 
Philotophy from the Skys, and brought her to converſe 
upon the Level; tho when he was young, he owns 1n 
Plato's Book, De Anima, That his Fancy was ſtrange- 
ly ſmitten with Natural Philoſophy ; but when he 
was older, this Inclination wore off, becaſe he found 
the Principles of Phyſicks uncertain, and the Hypo- 
theſis then current, too Defective and Precarious to 
Explain the Phenomena of Nature: Thus Aenophon, 
in his Book De Dis ac Factis Socratis, affirms, that 
Socrates never held any Diſpute about the Theory of 
the Sky, or the Proceſs of Nature. The Cynicks like- 
wiſe had an averſion for Phyſicks, and confin'd them- 
ſelves wholly to Moral Philoſophy, in which they 
were follow'd by the Cyrenaicks. This was likewiſe 
the Practice of the Jewuth Eſſenes, who rejected Lo- 
ick, as unneceſlary ; and Phyſicks, as too deep for 
mane Capacity, and therefore ſpent their time in 
informing themſelves concerning the Nature of God, 
the Creation of the World, and the Doltrines of Vertue 
and Vice. However, Nicholas Fuller ( Miſcel. Lib. 3. 
Cap. 7.) tells us, That Natural Philoſophy was ſtu- 
dy'd in Paleſtine ſome Years after our Saviour ; but 
Druſius (in Exod. ) confutes him, and ſhows that 
Natural Philoſophy was ſtudyd in Judea under the 
Second Temple : But, with reſpect to one Inſtance, 
at leaſt, we may bring the date a great deal higher ; 
for Solomon, who Built the firſt Temple, was a great 
Natural Philoſopher, as appears from his Exceed- 
ing all the Wiſe Men of the Eat, and his Writing 
upon all Plants, From the Cedar to the Hyſop upan the 

Wall. Thoſe who proſeſs d amen were gene- 
rally very much reſpected by the Atheniaus; how- 
ever, it ſometime happen d that Philoſophy was 
Counterband-Goods, and prohibited by Law: Thus 
ritias, one of the worſt of the Thirty Tyrants, put 
Phyloſophy ander Hatches ; and out of an averſion to 
Socrates, got a Bill paſs'd againſt the Teaching of it. 
The Philoſophers valu'd themſelves upon this Cen- 
ſure, alledging, that if Philoſophy had not been a 
very good thing, Gritias would never have usd it fo 
ruggedly. But this Law was ſoon repeal'd, and the 
Credit of Philoſophy retriev'd : However, after- 
wards, one Sophocles, Son of Amphiclidas, follow'd 
Critias's Precedent, and procur'd an Act, that none 
ſhould keep a Philoſopby-School, unleſs Licens'd by 
the Senate and Commonalty ; the Penalty of doing 
otherwiſe being Death ; but neither did this Law 
hold; for a Year or two after it was repeal'd, and 
Sphocles that brought in the Bill, was Find Five 
Talents. Philoſophy was likewiſe ſometimes dif- 
*courag'd in the Roman Senate, parti ularly in the 
Conſulſhip of Fannius, Strabo and Valerius Meſſala, 
in the Year of Nome 592. and ſome few Years after, 
in the Cenſorſhip of (neus Domitius eA:nobarbys, and 
L. Licinius Craſſus. Theſe Severities againſt Philoſo- 
phy, were during the times of the Republick, when 
the Romans were ſomewhat rough and unpoliſh'd, 
and therefore tis not ſo much to be wonder'd at, 
as that Order of the Houſe, which paſt in the Reign 
of Domitian, by which, all that proteſs d Philoſo- 
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phy, were Bamiſh'd Rowe and ah: The occaſion 
of this Rigour is hinted by Setonins in Domitian's 
Life. Domitian, ſays this Hiſtorian, had Junius Ru- 
ſticus Executed for Writing 4 „ upon Pætus 
Thracias, and Helvidius Priſcus, calling them, amongſt 
other Commendations, Men of extraordinary Probity : 
This Freedom diſoblig d the Emperor to that degree, that he 
ot an Alt to Baniſh all the Philoſophers Italy. Fuliy, 

far bad treated em in another manner, giving the 
Freedom of the City to all thoſe that profeſs d the 
creditable Sciences : And afterwards, when Trajan 
was Emperor, Philoſophy and Learning were ex- 
tremely encourag'd and careſsd. Adrian likewiſe 
treated all the Philoſophers like Gentlemen, and was 
very liberal to them, particularly Epiffetns and He- 
liodorus were his intimate Favourites. They were 
like wiſe very much reſpected by the Emperors, An- 
toninus Pius, and his Succeſſor, Marcus, who fur- 
niſh'd them with a liberal Maintenance, and ex. 
empted them from the Burthen of Offices and Du- 
ties, to which other Subjects were lyable. The Pen- 
ſions which they receiv'd, were alſo very conſider- 
Able. Diog. Laert. Plato in Theætet. Ariftit. Afe- 
taphyſ. Lib. 2. Cap. 2. Foſeph. Fud. Antiq. Lib. 1. 


Cap. 8. Auguſtin. de Civ. Dei. Lib. 8. Cap. 9. Diodor, 


Sic. Lib 4. Sam. Petit. in Leg. Atticas, Lib 3. Cap. uli. 
Euſeb. e Evang. Lib. 1. Cap. 5. Capitolin. in Pig, 
Hoffman, $&c. | 
PHLEGRA. A Town in Macedon, where the 
Giants formerly fought the Gods, and were deſtroy'd 
at laſt by Hercules. *Twas afterwards call'd Pallene. 
The Poets ſpend a great deal of their Fancy in their 
Deſcription of this Eight; but Theagenes and Ex- 
doxus, who endeavour to reduce the Mythology to 
the Truth of Hiftory, tell us, that Pallene formerly 
call'd Phlegra, was Inhabited by a fort of Men, who 
for the roughneſs and barbarity of their Behaviour 
were call'd Giants. Hercules, charging theſe Sava- 


ges, was aſſiſted by Thunder from Heaven, by which 


means he routed the Enemy, and gain'd an entire 
Victory. They being thus defeated by Thunder and 
a occaliond a Story among the Vulgar, 
that theſe Giants had taken the Field againſt the 
Gods : The Fable having ſomething of a Colour, 
from the great quantities of Sulphur in that Coun- 
try, which by an Eruption from ſubterranean Ca- 
verns, fills the Air with thoſe Exhalations, which 
are afterwards form'd into Clouds of Thunder and 
Lightening. * Ovid. Metam. Lib. 10. Propertias 
Lib. 3. El. 10. Hoffman. e 
PHRAT RICA. So the Athenians call'd their 
ublick Feaſts, where thoſe of the ſame Ward were 
ntertain'd to keep up Friendſhip and good Corre- 


ſpondence. They were Inſtituted by Solon for this 


purpoſe. The third part of a Tribe us'd to meet at 
them. They had a ſtated Day, ard met in a Hall 
deſign'd for the Entertainment. * Arthenexs Dipnoſ. 
Lib. 7 Polluæ, Lib. 3. Cap. 4. Hhffman. 

_PICTAVIENSIS (Galielmat) Liv'd in the 
XIth Century. He was firſt a Souldier, and after- 
wards took Prieſts Orders, was one of the Court 
Captains, and Arch-Biſhop of Liſeuv. He wrote 
ſome part of the Hiſtory of Williamthe Cong veror, and 
was an Eye-witneſs of what he relates. His Perfor- 
mance goes no further than the Year 1070. * Ord:- 
ricus Vitalis, f. 503, &c. 

PIENNE (- * de Hallum de Myiſelle De) Was 
Maid of Honour to Catharine de Atelicis. Francis de 
Montmorenci, Eldeſt Son to the Conttable Anne de 
Montmorenci, being paſſionately in Love, promis'd 


this Lady Marriage, without preacquaintiug either 


his Father or his Mother, for fear, being refus'd their 


Content, which he had a great deal of reaſon to 


apprehend : Notwithſtauding this Lady was very 
well Born, a fine Perſon, and of an unblemiſh'd 


Character, yet the Conſtable and Dutcheſs of Mint, 
morenci had particular Motives to diſſent ſtrongly 


from their Sons Choice; and thoſe were, That Hen- 
ry II. was deſirous to Marry him to his Natural 
Daughter, Relict of the Duke de Caro. Now the 
Conftable's Ambition was too much gratify d by this 
Alliance, to give his Son the liberty to make good 
his Engagement to the Lady de Pienne : He us d there- 


fore all his Intereſt to brake the Contract; and, 


having 
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having a great Aſcendant over Henny II. King of 
France, he perfuaded this Prince to do his utmoſt. 
This Bufineſs, in the Sequel, prov'd one of the great- 
et in Chriftendom, by the croſs deſigns of Pope Paul 
IV, who endeavour d to an the Natural Daughter 
of Henry II. for bis own Nephew. The Pope's aim 
being thus Counter to the King's, rais'd a great deal 
of Diſficulty about the Diſpenſation, fo that Francis 
de Montmmrenci, was forc'd to Solicit in Perſon. The 
French King expected that the Pope would have gi- 
ren him Satisfaction, and not have refus d him any 


thing, at 2 time they were treating an Alliance 


againſt Spain. However, Paul IV. prov'd extremely 
averſe, inſomuch that the King was forc'd to have 
recourſe to other Expedieuts. The Pope, ſays Mr. 


le Labourenr, kept Francis de Montmorenci a great 
while in ſuſpence at Rome, turning him over from one 


Congregation to another, till at lat, the Plot being ſmoł d, 
the King and Conſtable were reſjotv'd nut to fit down under 
the Diſappointment, nor to be _ in 4 matter, which 
had made ſo great a Noiſe in the World, to their diſad- 


vantage: The King therefore, to counterwork the Pope, 


got an Edict publiſyd and verifyd, in which Clandeſtine 
Marriages were declar d Null; and, to make all ſure on 
the other fide, the poor Lady was ſhat up in the Convent 
Des Filles Dieu at Paris, and being affraid of worſe 
uſage, and diſpairing to carry her point, was made to re- 
tinguiſh her Intereſt, eſpecially after they made her believe, 
Montmorenct had the Pope's Diſpenſation. | 
Now, to underſtand the Myſtery of this Matter, 
we muſt remember, that Paul the IVth was deſirous 
of Marrying his Nephew to the Natural Daughter of 
Henry II. which project he ſaw was impracticable, 
if the Promiſe gwen to Mademoiſelle de Pienne was 
declar d Null: This difficulty made his Holineſs 
with the Papal Authority had been leſs, and that 
he had been deliver'd of a Privilege, which he would 
have been loth to have had contelted at another time. 
But it ſeems the Regards of his Family outweigh'd 
the Prerogatives of his See. The point was putht 
with all imaginable Vigour by the Court of France : 
They deliver d an Inſtrument under the Lady's hand, 
to teſtify ſhe relinquiſh'd her Pretenſions. They pro- 
_ duc the Edict againſt Clandeſtine Marriages, and 
E a Copy of a Diſpenſation which the 3a 
ad granted in the like Caſe ; all this was tranſact- 
ed at Rome. I ſhall now give the Reader an Extract 
of the Reſult of the firſt Congregation, held about the 
Diſpenſation of this Marriage: And here, Mr. le 
Laboureur tells us, The Pope preſided, and that the 
Congregation conſiſted of a great many Divines and 
Canon-Lawyers. The Pope, after 3 propos d 
the Caſe, deliver'd himſelf as follows. * I ask your 
© Opinion, ſays. he, whether a Contract of Marri- 
* age, per verba de preſenti, which, in the Opinion 
© of Divines, very remarkable for their Piety and 
* Character, is a real Marriage, and a real Sacra- 
ment, can be unty'd and Glen d by us, I mean 
* where Conſummation has not interven d: This be- 
ing the State of the Queſtion, I deſire you would 
not perplex your ſelves about Matters of Fact, and 
the Precedents of my Predeceſſors, which I pro- 
* teſt to ye, I ſhall never follow any farther, than 
* the Authority of Scriptures, and the Arguments of 
* Divines; ſhall induce me to it. He added far- 
ther, I make no queſtion, but both my Predeceſ- 
* fors and my ſelf may have been miſtaken ſome- 
times, not only in this point, but in a great many 
others, without being at all to blame upon this 
ſcore: For God's Oeconomy towards his Church, 
is ſuch, as to conceal a great many things from 
her at one time, which he is pleas d to diſcover at 
another: This Truth our Saviour Chriſt has futh- 
* ciently hinted to us, when he told St. Peter, What 
{ do, thou — not now, but thou ſhalt know hereafter: 
And, in another place, our Saviour told his Diſci- 
ples, I have yet many things to ſay unto ye, but ye Cans 
not bear them now ; howbeit, when the Spirit of Truth is 
come, he will guide you into all Trath. Who knows 
therefore, whether God is pleas'd io ſuffer this Que- 
tion concerning the Indiſſolubility of Marriage, 
to be a Myſtery in time paſt, and that tis his Plea- 
lure to clear up the meaning now, and give great- 
er degrees of Light to this Congregation? Therefote, 


g Brethren and Children, I deſire 
k belt to aſſiſt me in this Affair, and without per- 
ring our ſelves, 19 told you, about any ruld 
8 ales of my Predeceſſots, direct your Enquiry prin- 
Apally to examine whether they have not been mi- 
* taken concerning the point before us. The Pope 
having gone thus far, addrefs'd hunſelf to the Arch- 
Biſhop of Conſtance, formerly Nauncio at the Court of 
Germany, and commanded him to deliver his Opi- 
nion; Upon which this Prelate did his utmoſt to 
b {hew that the Marriage before em could not poſſi- 
bly be undone; at the cloſe of which, the Pope 
Save broad Signs that he was extremely ſatisfy d 
with his Diſcourſe, which encourag'd the Arch- 

B farther than he intended. The 


you would do your 


iſhop to proceed 
next that ſpoke was the Biſhop Antoniellus, a very 
venerable Perſon, who was of an Opinion quite con- 
trary to the other, and in a few words came to this 
Concluſion, © That *twas in the Pope's Power to 
grant the Diſpenſation in Queſtion ; to which the 
Pope anſwerd very frankly, That he did not 
thank him now for the Privilege he had given him: 
And whereas the Biſhop had fortify'd his Opinion 
from ſome Citations of Thomas Aquinas, the Pope told 
bim, That St. Thomas might aſſert a great many 
things when he was young, which probably he re- 
* tracted when he carne to more maturity of Under- 
* ſtanding; and to give this a Colour, he cited St. 
Paul, When I was a Child, I ſpake as 4 Child, but when 
]] became a Man, I put away childiſh Things. I put 
* you in mind of this, ſays the Pope, that none of 
* thoſe who have not yet declard their Senſe, may 
found their Opinion upon Concluſions made by 
© St. Thomas, when he was a young Man. The next 
that ſpoke, was the Sacriſtan, who was of the ſame 
Opinion with Biſhop. Antoniellus (viz.) That the 
© Pope both could, and ought to diſſolve ſuch Mar- 
* riages, when there was a reaſonable Cauſe at the 
bottom; and being long and learned in his proof, 
he happen d to quote ſomething from Durandus, re- 
lating to Marriage, which was not current Doctrine, 
tho' he barely recited the Teſtimony, without offer- 
ing to defend the Author : However, the Pope being 
already diſoblig d at his Diſcourſe, grew very angry 
with him, as if he had abetted the Erroneous Do- 
&rine of Durandus; and when the Sacriſtan offer'd 
to excuſe himſelf to his Holineſs, the Pope ſtopt his 
Mouth with menacing Language, and ſaid, He 
© deſery'd to be order d; and that he ſhenld take 
© care to talk with him about it. This Reprimand 
ſo frighten'd the reſt, that a great many of em al- 
molt thought that twas high-time to look out for 
ſome new Caſuiſtry. © | 
There was but ſeven Perſons that deliver'd their 
Senſe in this Congregation, the reſt being reſerv d for 
another Hearing. And thus the Cardinals vent 
out of the Court very much diſſatisfy d. The Car- 
dinal de Bellais, and Mr. de Montmorenci, having ac- 
quainted the Conſer va or of Naples, That ſince they 
had the Kings Edict in their behalf, they could pro- 
ceed well enough without the Pope's Diſpenſation; 
and that he might be pleasd to remember, That a 
leſs occaſion than this, made Germany and England Re- 
nounce their Obedience to the Holy See. This Conſerva- 
tor deſir'd the Datary to let the Cardinals of 1 
and Piſa know, That he was amaz d at his Holi- 
© neſss Proceedings, and never imagind he would 
© have made himſelf Judge and Party in the preſent 
© Cauſe, nor have given the World occaſion to be- 
© lieve, that other People had as great an aſſiſtance 
from the Holy Ghoſt as himſelf. The Conſervator 
© added, that he could never have beltev'd that his 
© Holineſs would have brow-beaten the Congregation, 
and check'd the freedom of their Debates, after he 
© had given them a formal Commiſſion to {peak their 
© Minds without Favour or Affection : That the 
« (liffncls of Cardinal Cajetan had brought Germany 
© into the Condition it was in at preſent. Further 
© He deſir d them to conſider the Tenure of the French 
Edict, by virtue of which, the Approbation of the 
© Sorbonne, and the Authority ot the Ordinary, was 
ſuſticient without his Holinets's Diſpenſation, to 
give Monſieur Mont morenci the liberty to Marry 


whom he pleas d. This Remonſtrance, tho repre- 
* ſented 
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ſented to the Pope, did not make him alter his mea- 
ſures. As for the Court of France, they were re- 
ſoly'd to brave his Holineſs, and to return the ſlight 
upon him; and therefore the Wedding of Francis de 
Montmorenci, with the Daughter of Henry II. was 
kept with great Pomp and Solemnity, tho they had 
no ſuch thing as a Diſpenſation. The Pope's Pro- 
teſtation in the Congregation above-mention d 18 
is ſomewhat remarkable. I am not ignorant, ſays he, 
that the Popes, my Predeceſſors, have given ſeveral Pi- 
ſpenſations in a like Caſe ; and they are gone to God to 
give an account of their Conduft ; if they have fail d in 
this matter, I do not intend to fo low them : Tis not 
impoſſible but their Tonorance might miſlead em, and our 
Age may be better enlighten'd than another: For, as our 
Saviour ſays, S-ietis autem poſtea, &'c. non poſteſtis 
omnia portare modo, Cc. And as for my omn iving 

a Diſpenſation in a reſembling Inſtance, that ought to be 
no prejudice to the matter before us; for God knows, 1 
never heard the Contents of that Diſpenſation, there was 
fo many Prelates, Referendaries, and ſuch a noiſe in the 
Court at the Signing on't, 
Old decrepid Pope to hear every particular : I proteſt 
therefore, I never underſtood & urpoſe of that Tnſtru- 
ment; and more than that, if I ſhould have err d as 4 
Man in any matter, I am + * not to perſevere in my 
miſtake. On the other ſide, there was a great deal 


of foul dealing in Fance; for Monſieur de Montmo- 


renci pretended, both by Letter and otherwiſe, that 
he had the Pope's Diſpenſation, which made the 
Lady relinquiſh her Intereſt in him. It ſeems, he 
had afterwards ſome Checks of Conſcience about 1t, 
which put him upon getting an Abſolution from 
Pope Pius IV, who made no difficulty to grant it. 
The Lady ſometime after marry'd a Gentleman of 
inferiour Quality to Monſieur Mon:morenci. To con- 
clude ; this conteſt between Henry II. and the Pope, 
was the occaſion of a very good Law in France, 
againſt Clandeſtin Marriages. Paſquier, an eminent 
Lawyer, and one of the Advocates belonging to the 
Parliament of Paris, would have had the matter 
uſht farther, and a Canon paſs d by the whole Gal- 
ican-Church, declaring all Marriages of Children, 
which had paſs'd no Farther than a Contract, per 
verba de preſenti, to be Null and Void, if without 
the Conſent of their Fathers and Mothers. Labou- 
rear Addit. aux Memoires de Caſtelnau, Tom. 2. Fi 419. 
& deinc. Paſquier Lettres, Lib. 3. Tom. 1. Bayle Di- 
ction. Hiſtor. | 
PILATE {his Acts or Records) Theſe Records 
are mention d by Epiphanius, and ſeveral of the An- 
cients, not as his own Memoirs, but as drawn up 
by his Order at Feruſalem : For we are to obſerve, 
That *twas the Cuſtom of the old Romans to be very 
exact in making a Regiſter of all memorable Acti- 
ons and Events, both relating to their Government, 
and likewiſe matter of Hiſtory ; which practice of 
Recording every thing of Moment, was kept up 1n 
the Provinces, no leſs than in the Town : In the 
Provinces, I ſay, where whatever was worth the 
tranſmitting to Poſterity, was carefully regiſter'd by 
the reſpective Governoure, and ſent to the Emperor. 
Of this kind, were the Acts or Regiſter of Pilate, 
concerning our bleſſed Saviour; a Copy of which 
was tranſmitted to Tiberizs the Emperor. Theſe Re- 
cords are mention'd firſt by Fuſtin Martyr, in his 
ſecond Apology, who calls them, The Alls which was 
drawn up when Pontius Pilate had the Government of 
mw. To theſe As, this Father appeals for the 
ruth of the Hiſtory concerning our Saviour. How- 
ever, tho theſe Att; might not be drawn up imme- 
diately by Pilate, yet tis very probable, Pilate wrote 
an Account of this matter himſelf to Tiberius: For, 
Tertullian, in his Apologetick, tells the Romans, that 
the moſt conſiderable Circumſtances, relating to our 
Saviour's Miracles, Death and Reſurrection, were re- 
ported by Pilate to Tiberius: By Pilate, who was then a 
Chriſtian in his Conſcience, tho he had not Courage to pro- 
feſs it. Thus Euſebius, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
repeats the Teſtimony of Tertullian, that Pilate ſent 
ſuch an extraordinary Character of our Saviour to 
the Emperor, that he gave an account of it to the Senate, 
and gave his Vite, that our Saviour ſhould be worſhipp'd 
a 4 God. Now, whether Pilates Letter or his Act, 


* 
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that *twas not poſſible for an 


were publiſh d, is uncertain: The learned  Caſaubys 
1s of Opinion, That the primitive Chriſtians had 
their Information, not by inſpecting theſe Records 
but by ſome that belong'd to the Emperor's Court 
who, after they were turn'd Chriſtians, gave an Ac: 
count to the Church, of what they had ſzen in the 
Paper Office. Iis highly probable, that Enſcbiu;, - 
when he wrote his Hiſtory, had neither ſeen Pilare's 
Letter, nor his Acte, and ſeems only to have tran- 
ſcribd the Teſtimony of Faſtin Martyr and Tertullian: 
For, being a Perſon of ſo great Curioſity and Dili- 
gence, we may eaſily believe, he would have tran- 
crib'd fuch remarkable Records, if they had ever 
been in his Cuſtody. To proceed; neither Cedrenus 
nor Zonaras, who wrote ſeveral Ages after Euſebius, 
{cem'd to have had any other Account of this matter, 
than what they borrow'd from Euſebius, whoſe words 
they make uſe of with ſome little alteration. 'Tis 
true; ſome of the Quarto-Decimans producid theſe 
Records to ſupport their Error; but then their Al- 
legations were generally taken to be no better than 
Counterfeit Evidence, and Falſifications of Anti- 
quity ; and therefore ſome Perſons are of Opinion, 
that the Acts above-mention'd were really publiſhd, 
but ſo Adulterated by the Quarto-Decimans, and 
Maximus the Uſurper, that there is not much Credit 
to be given to them. Enſebins Hiſt, Eccl. Lib. 2. Epi- 
phan. Her. 50. Caſaubon Exercitat. XVI. Seft. ult. 
Sulpicius Severus, Lib. 2. Hoffman, &c. Sce Pilate, 
in Vol. II. | | 3 
PILGRIMAGE. About the middle Ages of 
the Church, when the ancient Penances preſcribd 
by the Canons were relax d, one of the moſt uſual 
Inſtances of Diſcipline, was that of going i! Pil- 
grimage to ſome of the more celebrated Places of 
evotion; as to Feruſalem, Rome, Tours and Compo- 
ftella. It muſt be confeſs d, that in the Ninth Cen- 
tury, the many Abuſes which had crept into this 
Practice, accaſion'd great Complaints. If a Prieſt 
or other Clerk had been Guilty of any notorious 


Crime, twas but taking a Pilgrimage, and by that 
they pretended to w 


je off all Blemiſhes, and re- 
qualify themſelves : From hence alſo, the Lord's aud 


f 

petty 83 took occaſion to lay ſevere Exactions 
upon their Tenants and Subjects, under pretence of 
defraying their travelling Expences, and many that 
had nothing of their own to live on, under th's co- 
lour, took the advantage of leading Vagabond Lives 
in Sloth and Beggary : Others there were, that palt 
all their Days in roving about the World Naked, 
and loaden with Irons ; neither was this always Dit- 
ſimulation, and a Trick to move Compaſſion, for 
Murtherers, and ſuch like Flaming Criminals, were 
ſometimes obligd, by way of Penance, to ſpend 
their Lives in ſuch a manner, to wander about the 
World, and carry along with them the Marks of 
their Misfortune : But never were Pilgrimages fo 
much 1n vogue, as after the End of the XIth Cen- 
tury : Wars and publick Diſtractions being now 
in a great meaſure abated, and Pilgrims look'd up- 
on as Sacred Perions, every one was for viſiting the 
Places of Devotion, even Princes and Kings them- 
ſelves. King Robert of France, paſt his Lent in Pil- 
grimages, and took a Journey to Rome for that pur- 
poſe. And even Biſhops made no difficulty ot be- 
ing abſent from their Churches on that account : 
And, to conclude, this was one Reaſon of the Cro- 
ſades, which were no other than vaſt Bodies of 
arm'd Pilgrims. * Concil. Cabil. An 813. Capitul. 
Aquiſgran. An. 787. t. 73, Fleury Manners and Be- 
haviours of the Chriſtians, &c. 

PILLAR (Trajan's) This Pillar was ſet up 
in the middle of a Square at Rome, Ornamented by 
the Emperor Trajan. It was 128 Foot High. The 
Stair-Caſe leading up to it, had 185 Steps, and 45 
Windows, All the great Exploits of that Prince 
were reprefented upon it in Baſſo Reliedo. The Se- 
nate Erected this Pillar in Honour of Traian, when 
he made War againft the Parthians. After his Death, 
they brought lis Aſhes in a Golden Urn from Se- 
leucia, and fixt it on the top of the Pillar.“ Pa- 
nett. | 


PILLAR (CAntonines) This Pillar, ſet up in 


the Field of Mars, was 176 Foot high, with a e 0 
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Caſe of 106 Steps, and 56 Windowe, with a 
Statue at the top ont, repreſenting Antoninus. Da- 


nett. 

PILUMNUS. Son of Fupiter ; he was King of 
that part of Apulia, which was afterwards call'd 
Daunia. This Pilumnus marry'd Danae, Acriſins's 
Daughter, who with her Son Perſeus, was driven a 
{hore upon his Country: By this Lady he had Dau- 
nus, Turnus's Father. Servius tells us, that Picumnus 


and Pilumnus were Brothers: That they firſt found |P 


out the way of enriching Grounds with Compoſt, from 
whence he had the Title of Sterculinus; and that the 
latter found out the Pilum or Peſtel, which they us d 
to bruiſe their Corn with, before the Invention of 
Mills. Nonins Marcellus makes Picumnus and Pilum- 
nus no leſs than Gods, and gives them the Prece- 
dency at Nuptial Solemnities; and for this he cites 
the Authority of Varro, who tells us, that when the 
Child was born, and likely to hve, they ſet it up- 
on 1ts Feet on the Ground, that it might begin Life, 
in a poſture proper to its Kind. When this was 
done, there was a Couch of State prepar'd for the 
| Deities, Picumnus and Pilumnus, Varro likewiſe 
takes notice, that theſe pretended Deities were, as it 
were, a Guard to thoſe that lay in, and kepr them 
from the troubleſome Viſits of Sylywanns and the Fauni. 
* Varrode Vit. 2 Rom, Lib. 2. Auguſt. De Civ. Dei, 
Lib. 6. cap. 9. Hoffman. 
PIN (John) born at Toulouſe in the XVIth Cen- 
tury. He ſtudy'd Rhetorick and Law at Bononia in 
Italy. He made it a great part of his Buſineſs to 
poliſh the Latin Tongue. He was one of the Mem- 
bers of the Parliament of Toulouſe, and the French 
King's Ambaſſador moſt probably in Italy. He was 
Biſhop of Kieux in the Year 1530. What Year he 
dy'd, is not preciſely known; however, tis cer- 
tain he did not live beyond 1538. His Works are; 
The Life of Philippus Beroaldus the Elder; and that 
of Catharine de Siena. A Letter and Epigrams wrote 
in Commendation of Codrus Urceus, printed with 
Urcens's Works. A Tract, De Vita Aulica, a Book, 
De Claris Femints, printed at Paris in Folio, in 1521. 
Allbrogice Narration:s Liber, and The Life of St. 
Roche. * Geſner. Epitom. Bibl. Eraſmus in Cicero- 
niano. Bayle's Diction. Hiſtor. | 
PINDAR. Geſus King of Lydia's Nephew, by 
one of his Siſter's. He ſeiz d the Government of 
Epheſus ; and refuſing to put this Town into his 
Uncles Hands, he was oblig'd to quit it, and retire 
=_ Peloponneſus. * e/Elian. varia Hiſtor. Lib. 3. 
ap. 25, | 
| IN E LLI Dominick) Cardinal and Dean o 
the Sacred College, was Son to Paris Pinelli of Ge- 
nua, and Beniditta Spinola, and was born in 1541. 
He was bred to Learning with all the Care and Ad- 
vantage imaginable ; in which he made ſo po: a 
Progreſs, that he was prepard to begin his Studies 
in the Law at Fourteen Years of Age. Pope Pius V. 
gave him conſiderable Buſineſs at his Court. Pope 
Gregory XIII. had likewiſe a great Regard for Pi- 
nelli, made him Auditor of the Rora, Clerk of his 
Chappel, Chamberlain of the Church, and Cardi- 
nal: After this laſt Promotion, he made him his 
Legate in Romania, which Province he ſettled, tho 
much embroil'd at his coming thither. The Pope 
afterwards gave him the Command of his Fleet, 
and order d him to finiſh the 7th Book of the De- 
cretals, begun by Gregory XIII. And in this Buſineſs 
the Cardinal acquitted himſelf very well. He dy d 
in 1611. in the 7oth Year of his Age. He wrote a 
Tra& concerning the Pope's Authority, and a Rela- 
tion of the Canonization of St. Frances, a Roman, and 
St. Charles Borromeus. * Pancirollus de Clar. Furis. 
Interpret, Lib. 2. Cap. 148. Ughel. Tom. I. & II. Fu- 
nlani Scrit, Lig. &c. „ 
PIN SK O.“ A Timber-built City, indifferently 
large, in the Palatinate of Brieſcia in Lithuania. It 
ſtands upon the River Peripet, which, running by 
ſeveral Towns in Rnſſia, falls into the Borifthenes. 
e Burghers of this place Trade much with the 
Muſcovites and Germans. They are 2 of the 
Greek Church, and have a Biſhop of that Commu- 
non ing among them. * Connor's Hiſtory of Po- 
C. 
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PINSON (Francs) Law-Proſeſſor at Borges» 
where he had a great Audience. He dy'd in that 
Town in 1643. He wrote Notes upon theReſcripts 
of the Emperor Philip, and a Commentary upon the 
Letters of Pope Honorivs III. which his Grandſon | 
has promis'd to Print. This Francis had a Son of 
the ſame name, born at Bourges in 1612, whio, after 
having gone through a Courſe of Study, and quali- 
fy'd himſelf for the Profeſſion of the Law, came to 

arts, where he was admitted to the Bar in 1633. 
His Practice lay moſt in Doctors Commons Law. His 
Works are; Tractatus de Beneficits Eccleſiaſticis ex De- 


finitione deſumptus, ad uſum Fori Gallici & Libertatum 


Ec:lefie Gallicane acrommodatus; printed in Folio at 
Paris, 1654; tis now cnlarg'd and ready for a 24 
Impreſſion, being recommended by Monſieur the 
Chancel lor. Sancti Lndovici Francorum Regis Prag- 
matica Sanctio, & in eam Historica Prafatio & Com- 
mentarins ; This Book is Dedicated to the King, and 
Printed in 1663. In 1666, he printed another Book 
upon the jame Subject, entitul'd, Caroli S-ptimi Fran- 
corum Regis Pragmatica Sanctio, cum Gloſſis Domini Coſ- 
mi, Guymier, Pariſini, Supreme Galliarum Curig Sena- 
tors & Inquifitionum Præſidis, & Additionibus Philippi 
probi Biturici ad Pragmatice Sanctionis & Concordatorum 
Diſſidia Componenda ; Accedunt Hiſtoria pragmatice San- 
ctionit & Concordatorum, Annotationes Marginales, & 
deterum Inſtrumentorum Supplementa ; printed in Folio 
at Paris in 1666, and Dedicated to the King. In 
the Year 1673, he printed Notes upon the Indalrs 
Granted to the King, in two Volumes in Twelves, 
Dedicated to the King. In 1681, he printed his 
Notes upon the Body of the Canon-Law ; they are 
inſerted in the fourth Volume of the laſt Edition of 
Charles ds Molins Works, and thus entitul'd, Fan- 
ciſci Pinſonii Biturici Pariſienſis Advocati Manuale Furis 
Pontificit Ceſarii & Gallici compactum ex Annotationibus, 
Caroli Molinæi ad us Pontificium ſive Canonicum, Ad- 
der ſariis Gabrielis du Pinaau Senatoris Andegavenſis ad 
Molineanus Annotationes, Animadverſſonibuſq; ejuſdem 
Pinſonii ad utrumq; In quibus Jus Quotidianum & Fo- 
renſe exhibetur ex Libertatum Eccleſiæ Gallicane uberiori 
penu : Conſtitutionum Reviarum tum Antiquiorum tum 
Recentiorum ine xhauſto Fine & Superiorum Galliæ Tri- 
bunalium Decretorio Hilo; This Book is printed in Fo- 
lio, and Dedicated to Monſieur Colbert. Laſtly, in 
1688, he printed a Treatiſe concerning the Regale 
in which he maintains the King's Prerogative in diſ- 
poſing Eccleſiaſtical Benifices. In ſhort, Pin ſon was 
a Perſon of great Parts and Learning, and one of the 
top in his Profeſſion. He dy'd in 1691, being Se- 
venty Nine Years of Age. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
PI ON. One of Hercales's Poſterity, who built 
the Town Pionia in Myſia, near the River Caicas. 
Pauſanias relates, that when the Inhabitants of this 
Town Sacrific'd to their Founder at his Tomb, there 
us'd to come a great deal of Smoke out of it; of 
which this Author ſays, himfelf was an Eye-Wit- 
neſs. This Smoke, Cardan will have to be a Trick: 
That they burnt either Bitumen or Frankincenſe, or 
ſome ſuch thing, and that the Smoke was convey'd 
in a Pipe, whic hreach'd from the Altar to the Grave; 
but Licetus thinks it more probable, that it came 
from ſome curious Lamp under Ground, which after 
having burn'd for many Years, was accidentally 
put out, and that the Smoke of it exhaled through 
the Chinks of the Grave. * Pauſan. in Beoticts. Car- 
dan. de Subtil. Lib. 18. Licetus de Lucernis Antiq. 
Lib. 1. cap. 19. : 
PIONT CUM or Piatek. A City of Great 
Poland; in the Palatinate of Lanſcher, Situate in 2 
Moraſs, upon the River Bſura. This Town is fa- 
mous for good Beer, which is carry'd from hence 
all the Kingdom over. Here's a Monaſtery Built to 
the Honour of St. Paul. * Connor's Hiſtory of Po- 
land. TE 

PIRENE. A Fountain at the Foot of Acro- 
Crinthus, Conſecrated to the Muſes, affording Water 
extremely pleaſant, as Srabs obſerves. Pauſanias 


morphoſe her into a Fountain of the tame Name: 


ives this Mythological Account of it; That a 
imph, call'd Pirene, lamenting her Son Cencrias, 
who was kill'd unawares by Diana, ſhed ſuch abun- 
dance of Tears, that twas thought proper to Meta- 
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He likewiſe adds, that twas facd with white Mar- 
ble, with little Holes cut in it ; from whence, as 
out of a natural Grotto, the Water iſſu d out, and 
was receivd in a large Baſin. * Pauſan. Hoff- 
man. | 

PISCADORES. Are a great many inhabi- 
ted Iſlands, lying between the Iſland Formoſa and 
China, in or near the Latitude of Twenty Three De- 
grees North. They produce Wood, are pretty well 
water d, and feed abundance of Goats, and ſome 
great Cattle. Between the two Eaſternmoſt Iſlands, 
there's a very good Harbour, which is never without 
China Jonks riding in it: And on the Weſtſide of 
the Eaſtermoſt Iſland, there's a large Town and Fort 
commanding the Harbour. The Houſes are low, 
but well built, and make a handſome Proſpect. 
The Garriſon conſiſts of about Three or Four Hun- 
dred Tartars, who are always chang d every three 
Year. * Dampier, Vol. I. cap. 15. 

PITHON. A City in Egypt. 'Twas one of 
thoſe Cities which the /ſrazlites baile Pharaoh, ac- 
cording to Sir John Marſham ; it's the ſame with 
that atterwards call'd Peluſium, and that which 
| Manetho calls Abaris. Sir Fohn Marſham proves fur- 

ther, that this Town was not Situated 1n the Pro- 
vince Sais, as we read in Joſephus, who cites Mane- 
tho ; for this Town ſtood on the Eaſtſide of the Ri- 
ver Bubaſtis, whereas the Province Sais lay in the 
Weſtern part of Delta: We had better therefore, 
ſays Sir ohn Marſbam, depend upon the Teſtimony 
of Manetho in Africanus, cited by Syncellas ; for ac- 
cording to this Citation, the People mention'd by 
Manetho (eiz'd Memphis, and built a Town in the 
Sethroite Mme or Diviſion ; ſo that upon the whole, 
we may conclude, the Town call'd Abaris, Typhon, 
Sethron and Pithon in Exodus is all one Town, and 
the ſame which the Greeks call Peluſium. To return 
to Manetho in Foſephus, who tells us that the fine 
Situation of Abaris or Python, induc d Saltis, King 

of a certain People that had conquer d Egypt, to en- 
large and fortify it: And here, it ſeems, he kept a 
Garriſon of Two Hundred Thouſand Men; and hi- 
ther it was, that this People retreated, after they had 
lolt the reſt of Egypt: Here they defended them- 
{elves a great while, but at laſt were glad to Capi- 
tulate, for the going whither they pleas d. In pur- 
ſuance of theſe Articles, they march'd into Syria, 
and ſettled in udea: Now, by the turn of this Diſ- 
courle, tis plain that Manetho muſt mean the 1ſ-ae- 
lites : He adds, that Amenophis, an Pepin King, 
had a great deſire to ſee the Gods; which Honour, 
a celebrated Prophet gave him hopes of compaſſing, 
provided he clear'd the Kingdom of all fort of Peo- 

le overrun with Leproſy and ſuch offenſive Diſeaſes. 

heſe fort of People were oblig d to rendezvous, and 
amounted to the nuinber of Fehty Thouſand. And 
when they had got them together, they employ'd 
them in digging and cutting Free Stone upon the 
Banks of Nile. After having been thus fatigu'd for 
ſeveral Years, they peticion'd the King to aſſign them 
a Town for their Security and Convenience: This 
Requeſt was anſwered, and Abaris granted them, 
being then uninhabited, and had formerly ge 

* 


to Shepherds (viz. the Iſraelites) and was call d 
phon in the ancient Theology. Theſe People were 
no ſooner poſſeſs d of this place, but they projected 
a Revolt, fortity'd the Town, and pitcht upon a 
Prieſt of Heliopolis for their Chief, who chang'd his 
name Oſarſiphus into that of doſes. They were re- 
inforc'd by the Burghers of Feruſalem, whoſe Ance- 
{tors had been formerly Maſters of Abaris, &c. Their 
Succels for ſome time was great, but at laſt the King 
of Egypt Defeated them, and drove them out of the 
Country, Joſephus, after having mention'd this Ro- 
mantick Relation, takes care to confute it. * Foſe- 
phys, lib. 1. contra Appion, Sir John Marſbam, Can. 
Chron. Egypt. Sec. 8. Bayle Diftion. Hiſtor. | 
PITS ( Fobn) Son of Henry Pits, was born at 
Aulton in Hantſhire, in the latter end of the XVIth 
Century. And being Educated at Wincheſter: School, 
was from thence admitted Fellow of New-College 1n 
Oxford, Upon his turning Roman Catholick, he went 
to Doway, where he was kindly receiv'd by Dr. Ka. 
pleton. From thence he went to the Engliſh College 


at Rheims, where he was made Prieſt ; but the Coun. 
try growing troubleſom, upon the account. of the 
Civil Wars, he withdrew into Lorrain, where he 
was Confeſſor to the Princeſs Antonia, Daughter to 
the Duke of Lorrain, and Wife to the Duke of Cleve. 
He was afterwards promoted to the Deanry of Li- 
verdune, His Works are, De Legibus Tract. Theolo- 
icus, De Beatitudine, De Peregrinatione, Lib. 7. Re. 
ariones Hiſtorice de Rebus Anglicis, preſertim de Script. 
ribus, &c. * Athen. Oxon. 
N o ACE (Des Victoires) See Square (of Victo- 
ries, | 
PLACENTIA. A Town in Canada, in North 
America, ſituated in the Latitude of 47 Degrees and 
ſome Minutes. It ſtands at the bottom of the By 
of the ſame name. Placentia is a Poſt of the great- 
eſt Importance to the Fench King, upon the ſcore 
of the Conveniency of its Harbour, Ships being re- 
liev d with a Security here, when they go or come 
from Canada: Thoſe likewiſe which come from South 
America, ſtanding 1n great need to touch at this 
Port, when they want Feſh Water or Proviſions, or 
have been harraſs'd by a Storm. The Fort of Pla- 
centia ſtands upon the Neck of a narrow Streight, 
which 1s Sixty Paces over, and Six Fathoms Water 
deep. The Ships that come into Port, are oblig'd to 
Graze, as it were, upon the Angle of the Baſtions. 
The Harbour 1s a League long, and a quarter of a 
League over: Before the Port, there's a large fine 
Road, a League and a half wide: It lies ſo bleak 
to the North-Weſt, and Weſt-North-Weſt-Winds, 
that neither Cables, nor Anchors, nor large ſtout 
Ships, are able to bear the ſhock : There comes 
commonly Thirty or Forty Ships from France to 
Placentia every Year, and ſometimes Sixty. Fiſhing 
is the Buſineſs of ſome of them, and Commerce that 
of others. The Ground upon which their Houſes 
Rand, is call'd la Grande Grave; for, in Effect, they 
have nothing but Gravel to ſpread their Codfiſh up- 
on, in order to dry them in the Sun, after they 
are ſalted. The Inhabitants and French 
ſend their Sloops every Day two Leagues off the 
Port, to manage the Fiſhery ; which Sloops return 
ſometimes ſo over-loaded, that they ſeem almoſt bu- 
ryd in the Water. The Fiſhery begins with 


une 
and ends about the middle of Auguſt. In the Har- 
bour they catch a little fort of Fiſh, which they put 


upon their Hooks as a Bait for the Cod. Placentia 
is but thinly Inhabited, neither is the Soil good for 
any thing; but were it never ſo Fertile, the French 
would not think it worth their while to Till it; for 
one Man earns more in Cod-Fiſhing in one Sum- 
mer, than ten would do in the way of Agriculture. 
In the great Bay of Placentia, there are ſome little 
Harbours (beſides that of the Fort) which the Biſ- 
cay-Fiſhermen make uſe of; ſuch are the little and 
the great Burin, St. Lawrence, Martir, Chapeau- Ronge, 
&c. * La Hontan, Vol. I. 

* PLACENTIA, in New-Caftile. See Engiih 
Morery, Vol. II. 

PLANCUS. See Munatins. 

PLATA. An Iſland in the South Sea of Ane- 
rica, ſituated 1n one Degree ten Minutes Southern 
Latitude. Tis diſtant from Cape S. Lorenzo four or 
five Leagues, bearing from it Welt-North-Welt, and 
half a point Weſterly. The Iſland is about four 
Miles long, and a Mile and a half broad. The 
Anchoring place is on the Eaſt-ſide, near the mid- 
dle of the Iſland. The Soil is ſandy and dry, nei- 
thes does it afford much Product, beſides Grabs and 
ſmall Trees. * Dampier, Vol. I. : ; 

PLEGMUNDUS. Was born in the King- 
dom of Mercia, in the IXth Century. He was a 
Perſon of extraordinary Learning for his time. At 
firſt he liv d a Hermit in Cheſhire, the place being 
ſince call'd Plegmundſham. He was made Pracep'or 
to Alfred, afterwards King of England. Plegmund, 
upon his Election to the See of Canterbury, went to 
Rome for his Conſecratiov. Not long after, he, with 
the reſt of the Engliſh Biſhops and Religious, made 
a great Collection of Money, which by King Alfreds 
Order was remitted to Rowe, and ſome part of it to 
Feruſalem. In the Year of our Lord 905, Plegmund 
and King Edward the Elder, held a great Synod ot 
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Biſhops, Abbots and Temporal Nobility, in the 
Province of the Gewiſi (i. e.) in that part of Eng- 


land that lies South of the Thames : And here, Pleg-| ſi 


und Conſecrated Seven Biſhops in one Day. At 
this Synod it was order d, that the South-Welt part 
of England, which before had but two Biſhops (viz. 


Erected (viz. ) Wells in Somerſetſhire, Crediton in De- 
von{hire, and S. Petrox in Cornwall; to which we 
may add, Chicheſter and Dorcheſter. * Antiquitates 
Britan. Eccleſ. &c. 


PLEURON. Son of «£tolus, and Brother of | h 


Calydon Pronæa, Phorbaſs's Daughter was their Mo- 
ther. Pleuron had Iſſue Agenor, whoſe Son Parthaon 
was Tyders's Grand-Father. Pauſanias mentions a 


Momiment of this Pleuron: There was likewiſe aT 


Town calld Pleuron or Pleurone: It ſtood in the In- 
land Country of AÆtolia, upon the River Evenus 
near Calydon : Tis now call'd Box ichiſtran. * Strabo. 
Hoffman. | 
PLIMOUTH. Returns two Burgeſſes to Par- 
lament, and lies a Hundred and Eighty Four Miles 
from London. See Vol. I. | 
PLOEN. A Town in Wagheren in Holſtein, 
with a fine Caltle ſtanding between two Lakes: It 
ſtands about Six Leagues from Lyubec : Tis under 
the Government of a Prince of the Family of the 
Duke of Holſtein. And here we are to obſerve, that 
6 (the Brother of Frederick II. King of Denmark) 


1595, Agnes Hedwich of the Houſe Anhault being 
his Mother; and marry'd Dorothy Angaſta, Daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Hilftein : This Foachim havin 
ſurvivd Anthony Gunther, the laſt of the Earls of Ol- 
denburg; and being nearer related to this Anthony, 
than either the King of Denmark, or the Duke of 
Holſein Gottorp, who had divided the Country be- 
teen them; being nearer related, I ſay, than ei- 
ther of theſe two Princes, he put up his Claim to 
the Earldom, ſetting forth, that the Fief had been 
confirm'd to him by the Emperors, Maximilian II. 
Anno 1570. Ferdinand III. A. C. 1642. and Leopold, 
An. 1644. charg d them with Injuſtice, in over-ruling 
the Laws, and depriving bim of the Privilege of his 
Birth right: On the other ſide, they alledg d an Agree- 
ment made with the late Earl in 1649, and ratify d 
by the Emperor, upon which they grounded their 
Title. They offer d to put the Matter to Reference; 
but this Condition was refus d by the Duke, who 
carryd the Cauſe in the Imperial Chamber. After 
this, he agreed the Matter with the King of Den- 
mar; but all the Articles of the Treaty were not 
made Publick. * Tob. Phanner de Præcipuis Germanit 
Principum Gentibus, Cap. 11. de Gente Holſat. Hoff- 
man. | | 
PLOWDEN (Edmund, Son of g by 
Elizabeth his Wife, Daughter to John Sturey, of Roſſ- 
hall in Shropſhire, was eſcended from an ancient 
Family at Plowden, in the County aforeſaid : He 
was firſt ſent to Cambridge for his Education, and 
from thence to Oxford ; where, in 1552, he had a 
Univerſity-Licenſe to 1 Surgery and Phyſick, 
being then about 35 Years of Age : Afterwards he 
turn d his Studies to the Common- Lam, was Reader 
of the Middle-Temple, and Serjeant ; and eſteem'd 
one of the moſt Eminent in his Profeſſion. He dy'd 
in 1584, and was bury'd in the Temple-Church : 
e wrote in Law-French, a Book, entitul'd, The 
Commentaries or Reports of divers Caſes, being matters in 
Law ; and of Arguments thereupon, WE. - bis Book 
is written with great Learning and Exactneſs, and 
very much valued by thoſe of that Profeſſion. There 
goes likewiſe another Tract under Plowden's name, 
call'd Plowden's Queres ; Or 4 Moot-Book of choice Ca- 
ſes uſeful for the young Students in the Common-Lay. 
Athen. Oxen. : 
PLOTINUS. A great Platonick Philoſopher, 
and very Singular in his Humour: He ſeem d to be 
aſham d to have had his Mind lodg d in ſo groſs aVe- 
hicle as a Humane Body; which made him have a 
ſort of an averſion to diſcover either his Country or 


* 


| 


| his Family. This 3 of all Corporeal Cor- 
reſpondence, was the reaſon why he would never 
lit for his Picture; ſo that if a Painter had not, as 
it were, ſtole his Face, and painted him from his 


Memory, his Admirers could never have been gra- 


1umour appear'd very early; for, when he was 
eight Years old, and went to School, he would run 
after his Nurſe, and Suck her as heartily as 4 Calf: 
Something of this odneſs of his Humour appear d in 
bis Compoſitions ; for he would never read over what 

e had written: He us d to make Pot-hooks inſtead 
of Letters, run his words together upon heaps, and 
took no manner of care of Orthograpliy ; for, in 
ſhort, he minded nothing but Thoughts and Things. 

be Romans had an extraordinary regard for him : 


| He had ſome of the firſt Quality for his Audience, 


and ſeveral of the Senate quitted their Poſts in the 

overnment, to qualify themſelves for a Philoſophi- 
cal Retirement. He had the Character of a Man of 
that Probity and Underſtanding, that a great many 
Perſons, of both Sexes, us'd to make him their Exe- 
cutors, and Guardian to their Children. Some that 
malignd his Reputation, us d to charge him with 
ſtealing his Notions from Numenius, but Amelius 
wrote a Tract to diſprove this Calumny, The Fa- 


mous Longinus, who was at firſt prejudicd againſt 
Flotinus, had afterwards a great Efteem for his Wri- 


; tings ; tho at the ſame time he owns them very ob- 
uke of Holein, and Head of the Branch of SHn- ſcure. Plotinus made as good an End as twas poſ- 


derburg, bad beſides a great many other. Children, ſible for a Heathen, and expir'd with this remarka- 


a younger Son call'd Joachim Erneſtus, who be- ble Sentence; I am now making my laſt effort, ſays he, 
gan the Family of Piven. He was born in the Year | 


| 


to conduct the divine Part of my ſelf, to the Divinity o 
the Univerſe. After his bens Amelius confalns 


of his deceas'd Maſter, had an Anſwer return d him 


in Fifty Verſes ; the Senſe of which, in ſhort, is 
this, as Porphyry relates; Apollo declar'd, that Ploti- 


nus was of a very benevolent good natur'd Temper, 
and extremely vigilant upon himſelf . That his 
Mind was always unpolluted, and in a poſture of 
Elevation : That he loy'd God with all his Heart : 
That he was diſintangled from this wretched Life, 
as much as poſſible : And that exerting all the force 
of his Mind, according to the Platomick Precepts 
and Diſcipline, reaching, in this manner, up to 
the Supreme Deity : He was ſo far Enlighten d by 
him, as to be admitted to the Viſion of this Sove- 


| reign Being; to be admitted to this Honour by im- 


mediate Communion, without the Aſſiſtance of Ideas, 
in a moſt incomprehenſible manner. Here Porphyry 
takes a little Breath, and tells us, that he was once 
admitted to ſuch a Communication himſelf, when 
he was 68 Years of Age ; he goes on to tell us, that 
Porphyry employ'd all His Life and Speculations. to 
unite himſelf to the great God, who fills the Uni- 
verſe with his Omni-preſence ; and that while he 
livd with him, he was four times in this Glorious 
Condition : Thus we ſee Porphyry diſcourſes in the 
Strain of Myſtick-Divinity, and Quietiſm. He pro- 
ceeds to tell us, that Plotinus had the particular Pri- 
vilege to have his Miſtakes diſcover'd to him by Di- 


whenever he made a falſe Step; ſo that one may 
ſay, he wrote by the Supernatural Direction and 
Guidance of the ee Beings. Thus far as to 
the Character and Privileges of his Life ; and after 
his Death, he tells us, he was convey'd to the Regi- 


Benevolence, Satisfaction, and the Love of God to 
be met with : That he was gone to the Manſions of 
the three Judges of the other World, Minos, Rhada- 
manthus and argus, not to be try d by them, or to 
give account of his Behaviour, but to have the Ho- 
nour of their Converſation, and. ſee the other Deities 
who come to viſit them. In ſhort, Plotinus, ſays 
Porphyry. from the Oracle, was as happy in the other 
World as twas poſſible. * Porphyr. in Vit, Plot. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. See Engl. Mer. Vol. II. 

POCOCK (Dr. Edward) Liv'd in the XVIIth 
Century; was Arabick Profeſſor at Oxford, and had 
deſetvedly the Reputation of a great prong” : 
But being unfurniſh'd with Memoirs to do any fut- 


cher Juftice to this learned Perſon; a printed Ad- 


tify'd with his Pourtrai& : CY 
Winch:fer and Sherburn ) ſhould have five new Sees Ho is Pourtrai The Singularity of” his 


Apollos Oracle, concerning the Fate and Condition 


vine Illumination, and to be ſer right by the Gods, 


on of Happy Spirits, where there was nothing but 
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vertiſement to this purpoſe not bringing in any far- 


ther Information, I can only give the Reader an ac- 


count of his Works, which are; Verſo & Note ad 4 
Epiſtolas Syriace (viz.) Al Fetri ſecundam, Fohannss ſe- 
cundam  tertiam ; & Fade Unam. Porta Moſs Arab. 
Lat. cum Notts Miſcellaneis al varia Sacre Scripture Loca. 
Specimen H. ſtoria Arabum cum Notts, Gregoril Abulpha- 
ragii Hiſtoria Dynaſtiarum Arabice ac Late, cum Ap- 
pendice ; Theſe four are printed in Quarto. Gro- 
tins de weritate Chriſtiane Religionis Arabice verſus, 
Octavo. | TH 

POL AND. To what has been ſaid in the ſe- 
cond Volume of this Work, concerning this King- 
dom, we may add, That Poland, when the Govern- 
ment was firſt Founded by Lechus, in the Year 550, 
was, comparatively, but a ſmall Tract of Land, 
comprehending only High and Low Poland, with Si- 
lea But in proceſs of time, either by Marriages 
or Conqueſts, it became one of the largeſt and moſt 
powerful Kingdoms in Europe. The firſt Acquiſition 
to this Town, was the Province of Pomerania, con- 
quer'd by Lechus, who kill'd Regulus its Prince. Bo- 
leſlaus Chrobry likewiſe made Bohemia, Raſſia, Mor a- 
via and Pruſſia Tribatary. Caſimer II, putht the ad- 
vantage, and made an entire Conqueſt of all Pruſſia 
in 1183. And Caſimer the Great ſubdu d all Ruſſe 
in the Fear 1338, when Maſlaus, Duke of Maſſovia, 
ſubmitte to the Poliſh Crown. Sometime after, 
Valachia and Moldavia were united to Poland by Con- 
queſt, and the great Dutchy of Lithuania added by 
Fagellos Marriage with Hedwiges Queen of Poland. 
The large and fruitful Province of Livonia was Con- 


quer'd about the Year 1500: And afterwards the 


Pols broke in upon the Territories of Moſcovy, and 
ſeizd the great Dutchies of Smolenſco, Severia and 
Czernicovia: And in Uladiflaxs the 7th's time, Con- 
quer'd all that Country. They likewiſe enlarg d 
their Dominious towards the Black-Sea, and made 


theniſelves Maſters of all the Ukrain. Over and 


above theſe valt Conqueſts, the Poles grew very con- 
ſiderable, by Electing ſeveral powerful Princes for 
their Kings. By this Expedient, they enrich'd their 
Crown with the Territories of Bohemia, Hungary, 
Sweden and Tranſilvania. In ſhort, the Poles, in pro- 
ceſs of time, grew ſo Exceſſively, and dangerouſly 
Powerful, from the XIIIth, to the middle of the 
XVIIch Century, that they gave their, Neighbours, 
the Turks, Tartars, Moſcovites, Swedes and Germans, 


juſt reaſon to grow Jealous of em. Theſe ſealouſies 


urg d the Princes above-mention'd to Attack the 
Poles, to reduce them to a Mediocrity, and wreit 
the greateſt part of their Dominions out of their 
Hands: Thus the Emperor got from them the ſe- 
veral Countries of Hungary, Bohemia, Tranſilvania, 


Sileſia and Moravig. alachia and Moldavia now 
chuſe Hoſpedars or Governours of their own, tho' 


they are nevertheleſs Tributary to the Turk. The 
Turks and Tartars are Malters of Podolia, and the 
belt part of the U4rain, which they over-ran in King 
Michael-Coributh's time: And the Moſcovites con- 
quer'd the other part of it, Kiovia, as they did like- 
wiſe the vaſt Dutchics of Severia, Smolenſco and (⁊er- 
nicavia, To proceed with their Misfortunes ; The 
King of Swedenis now in Poſſeſſion of all Livonia, ex- 
cept the Dutchy of Conrland, which is ſtill left Tri- 
butary to Poland. Ducal Pruſſia is entirely in the 
Elector of Brandenbargh's Hands, of which he is of 
late an Independent Sovereign. Pomerania is divided 
between the Swedes and Germans, and Dantzick lands 
in the Privileges of a little Republick or Hans- Town, 
tho' under the Protection of Poland, Thus this large 
Kingdom is xeduc'd to one third of what it has 
been formerly. However, notwithſtanding all theſe 
Loſſes, it is {till reckon'd full as large as the King- 
dom of Fance; but then its Frontiers, towards Tar- 
tary, are almolt wholly Deſerted and Deſolate, moſt 
of the Inhabitants having been carry d away by the 
Incurſions of the Turks and Tartars. 

The greateſt part of the Towns, and all the Vil- 
lages of this Kingdom, are Timber-built, and thatch d, 
not excepting the Gentlemens Seats in the Country, 
The whole Number of Cities, Towns, Burroughs and 
Villages in Poland, amounts to near a Hundred and 
Seventy Thouſand, whereof there are not much aboye 


| Twenty Wall d. There are two fort of C 


ities in this 
Kingdom ; the firſt belong to the Republick * 
which the King names the Governours and othe 
Othcers : And the ſecond are govern'd by particu. 
lar Noblemen, who claim by ereditary Succeſſion, 
To proceed; the Government of Poland conſiltz of 
three Orders or States ; The King, the Senate and 
the Gentry, which they call the Nobility. And here 


we may obſerve, That this Nation is divided into 


two ſorts of People: The Gentry or Freeborn 5, 
zects, who are hardly a tenth — of the Kind 
and the Vaſſals or Boors, who are no better than 
Slaves to the former ; for they have no benefit of the 
Laws, can purchaſe no Eſtates, nor enjoy any Pro- 
8 The reaſon, of this diſadvanrage in their 
ondition 18, becauſe ſome Ages ſince, the Commo- 
nalty expel d the Gentry the Kingdom; which lat- 
ter, recovering themſelves by the aſſiſtance of a Fo- 
reign Power, clapt the Boors under Hatches, and 
have kept them in this State of Servitude ever ſince 
By a Gentleman or Nobleman of Poland, we are to 
underſtand a Perſon, who either himſelf or his Pa- 
mily, has an Eſtate in Land. All the Gentry, from 
the King's Sons, to thoſe that are only Maſters of a 
ſingle Acre, are equally Noble by the Conffirarion - 
For there, no Body is born either Palatine, Sena- 
tor, or Lord ; thoſe Titles are always annex'd to 
certain Employments, and beſtow'd by the King 
only to Perſons recommended by Age and Mes 
Tit. 
The Senate of Poland, is an Order of the Nobi- 
lity, between the King and the common Gentry. 
A great ſhare of the Executive part of the Govern- 
ment 1s lodg d in their Hands. They are likewiſe to 
take care of the Privileges of the Republick. This 
Boch conſiſts of a greater number than formerly. 
The Dignity of a Senator is conterr'd by the King 
and continues during Life: Theſe Senators, to guard 
the Privileges of their Order, have always Four of 
their Body at Court; beſides theſe four, who are 
always of the Privy-Council, any of the ret have 
the Privilege of aſſiſting at the Board when they think 
fit. Their Preſence is look d upon ſo neceſſary, for 
the Intereſt of the Kingdom, that none of em can 
Travel without leave from the Republick. The Ti- 
tle and Power of Senator is always annex d to one 
of the four Dignities following viz. Of Biſhops, Pa- 
latines, Caſtellans, or the ten Crown Officers, who 
are all nam d by the King, by virtue of which No- 
mination, they 1mmediately gommence Senators 
without more ado. Their Buſineſs is to Vote in the 
Senate, to adminiſter Juſtice by Commiſſion or other- 
wiſe, and with the Conſent of the Diet, to exerciſe 
foreign Miniſtries, Cc. This Senate conſiſts of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical and Secular Members. The Eccleſiaſti- 
cal are either Arch-Biſhops or Biſhops, who are the 
Chief Members of the nate. Their Number, at 
preſent, 1s but Sixteen : Three of theſe Biſhopricks 
are now in the Enemies Hands (tho' notwithſtand- 
ing, they have titular Biſhops) viz. Smolenſco and 
Kiovia, poſleſs'd by the Moſcovites, and Caminiec, by 
the Tarks. But when any of the three titular Bi- 
ſhopricks, aforeſaid, are vacant, the Titles are rec- 
kon d a great Promotion, becauſe the Honour aud 
Authority of a Senator goes along with them. The 
Biſhops always preſide in the Aſſembly of the Efates, 
that nothing may Ta to the prejudice of Religion. 
The principal Officers of the Crown are oftentimes 
beg ; and the great Secretary of the whole King- 
dom has always been an Eccleſiaſtick. The Inte- 
riour Clergy have likewiſe a conſiderable Share in 
the Civil Government: Several out of this Body be- 
ing choſen out of the reſpective Colleges and Capler, 
of the Kingdom, and preferr'd to the Bench in their 
Courts of Juſtice. The Lay-Senators are a Hundred 
and Twenty Eight, viz. Thirty Two Palatines, len 
Crown Officers, Eighty Five Caſtellans, and one. 
Staroſta. To let the Reader into the meaning ot 
theſe Dignities : Palatines are Lord- Lieutenants of 
Provinces. ; Caſtellans are Governours, who have not 
their Names from Caſtles, as the Word ſeems t0 
import, but from Commanding part of a Province 
in time of War. The ten Crown Officers, are the 


Mareſchals, Chancellors and Treaſurers of the King 
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dom: The Saroftas, or Military Officers of a Di- 
ric, are either with or without Juriſdiction; Sa 
roſtas with uriſdiction are Governours of Caſtles 
and Royal Cities, who try Cauſes of ſmaller Im- 
portance once A Fortnight, and thoſe of greater 
Concern every ſix Weeks. They have likewiſe the 
Care of Inſpecting and Receiving the King's Reve- 
nue, ariſing within their Diſtrict, and are allow'd 
to diſcount a fourth part for their Trouble. The 
Sarotas without Juriſdiction, are little more than 
Tenants in Capite, and have no Power to Interpoſe 
in 2 Functions of Juſtice, unleſs in very flight 

Caſes. | 
The Privileges of the Poliſh Gentry are very con- 
ſiderable, not only in reſpect of their Authority in 
the Diets, but lixewiſe upon the ſcore of the largeneſs 
of their Eſtates, and their Arbitrary Sway over their 
Voaſſals. Thus, the Gentry of Note make a great 
Figure, they have their Horſe and Foot-Guards, 
which are upon Duty Night and Day; but then, at 
the General Diets, their Equipage and Retinue is 


altogether Princely ; ſome of them having Three | fi 


Hundred, ſome Five, and ſome a Thouſand Guards 
always attending them. The Condition of the No- 
bility or Gentry being thus advantageous, I ſhall. 
throw in a word or two, to ſhew how it is acquir d, 
which is one of theſe three ways: 1-08, 
Firſt, By Birth, where both the Parents were No- 
ble. However, the Poles relax a little upon this 
Head; for, provided the Fathers Pedegree is unaccep- 
tionable, a Man paſſes for a Gentleman, tho' his 
Mother's Family were Peaſants ; for, at preſent, no- 
thing is more common in Poland, than for the Gen- 
try to Intermarry with the Commonalty, eſpecially 
with thoſe that are Kick 
Secondiy, Gentility is gain'd by Creation; this for- 
merly was wholly the King's Favour, but now, the 
Honour lyes at the diſpoſal of the Senate or Diet. 
The Third way of becoming Noble, 1s by ſerving 
as Magiſtrate in ſome privileg d City, particularly 
in Cracow and Vilna, where the Conſuls or Senators are 
qualify'd to tranſmit their Privileges to their Poſte- 
nity. And as there are three ways of acquiring, there 
are no leſs of loſing Gentility: | 
Hirſt, By permitting one that is Ignoble to give 
his Coat of Arms; not to mention Crimes of a 
higber nature. i | 
Scondly, By Merchandizing, or following any 
Trade. And, | | 
That, By being a Magiſtrate in a City not pri- 
vileg d. | 
To proceed ; Trade being thus diſadvantageous to 
the Gentry, cramps the progreſs of it in Poland; 
The Commonaliy, for the moſt part, wanting fut- 
ficient Funds to carry it on; for this reaſon, tis 
_ chiefly manag d by Foreign Merchants. And tho' 
the Product of Poland, tranſported into foreign Coun- 
tries, 1s of ſeveral ſorts, and of general uſe; yet theſe 
home Commodities ſcarcely riſe up to a Balance 
to the Cloth, Silks, Jewels, Tapeſtry, Fruit, Spice, 
Salt-Fiſh, Wine, Tin, Stecl, Cc. Imported from 
England, Flanders, Spain, &C. 18 
efore I conclude, it may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that in their Provincial or little Diets, all Gen- 
tlemen, both Rich and Poor, provided they have but 
three Acres of Land, to the Value of Eight Crowns 
Sterling a Year; all Gentlemen, I ſay, thus qualify'd, 
bave an equal Right to Sit and Vote 1n theſe Pro- 
vincial Diets, with thoſe of the greateſt Eſtates. 
owever, notwithſtanding this Equality, the Election 
generally falls upon ſome Wealthy Nobleunan, who 
can Treat high, and make a Figure ſuitable to the 
Imployment. When the Deputies or Repreſentatives 
are choſen, they receive full Iuſtructions from the 
entry of their Province, as to what. they are to 
agree to, which Inſtructions they dare not, at their 
eril, either exceed or con radict: From whence it 
follows, That if but one Repreſemarive has Orders 
contrary to the reſt, it lye> in his Power to break 
all their Meaſures, It is by ſome affi md, that theſe 
Nuncios or Repreſentatives axe now lected by Plu- 


rality of Voices, to avoid the Confuſion of inſiſting 


upon a Univerſality. The Number of all theſe 
Nuncios amounts commonly to a Hundred and Se- 


| tors ; 


198 Performance to the Emperors Antoninus and Ve- 


venty Four, beſides thoſe of Pruſſia, which are un- 
certain; and which ſometimes are no leſs than Se- 
venty. None of theſe Deputies can be choſen S na- 

| a have Salaries aſſignd them by the Conſti- 
tation. They were firſt ſent to the Diet in the XIVth 
Century, in the Reign of Caſimir III. and have con- 
tinu d ever ſince. Beſides the Convention at the lit- 
tle Diers, the Senators and Deputies, when Elected, 
have General Meetings Preliminary to the Grand 
Diet. When all the Repreſentatives of the Provinces 


are met at the place appointed for the Grand Diet, 
they divide themſelves into three Nations, viz. 


High 
Into the Deputies of3 and 
| | Lom, 


Null, and Lithuania. 


Out of theſe three, they next proceed to chuſe their 
Marſhal or Speaker. He that deſigns to be Ele- 
cted Marſhal, muſt Treat the Gentry all the while 
the Election 1s depending. The Intereſt of this Of- 
ice is very conſiderable in the Houſe; for *t's often 
in his Power to give a turn to Affairs; for which 
reaſon, his Favour is frequently engag d, either by 
the King, by Foreign Princes, or ſome great Men of 
the Kingdom. When the Marſhal is Elected, he, 
with the Deputies of the Province, goes to kiſs the 
King's Hand in the Diet-Chamber. Then the Chan- 


| celJor, in the King's Name, propoſes all the Points 


to be debated in the Diet, and deſires the Senators and 
Nobility to take them into Conſideration ; upon 
which, the King immediately leaves the Houſe, to 
prevent their being over-aw'd in their Reſolutions. 
The Senators likewiſe and Nuncios, retire into two 
diſtinct Appartments, and ſit by themſelves. The 
Marſhal of the Deputies tranſmits all their Requeſts 
to the King or Senate: No Perſon in the Lower 
Houſe propoſes his Opinion, without firſt asking the 
Marſhal's leave: *Tis he who introduces all Meſſen- 
gers from the King, Senators, Army, or Foreign 
Princes, and anſwers chem all in the name of the 
Houſe. If any differences ariſe among the Nuncies, 
or any other diſorder happens, he commands Silence, 
by ſtriking his Staff againſt the Ground. Notwith- 
ſtanding the Senators and Nuncios (it in diſtinct 
Houſes, they have frequent Conferences and Com- 
munication with each other. The Nuncios have a 
Power to Impeach all Magiſtrates, and Officers for 
Male-Adminiſtration; neither is any Law in force, 
unleſs firſt begun in their Houſe. While the Nuncios 
are tranſacting Affairs in their Houſe, the Senators, 
which reſemble our Hoxſe of Lords, ſpend the firſt 
Week of the Seſſion in trying Criminal Cauſes; 
after which, they proceed to other Affairs, till the 
lower Houſe bring up the Bills to be debated. To- 
wards the end of the Sion, the Nuncios come to the 
upper Hoyſe, and they and the Senators make one 


Hoaſe. The Deputies or Nuncios ſtanding behind the 


Senators, who are all ſting. And now the Nuncio- 
Marſhal's Power is at an end, his Office being then 
perform'd by the Great Marſhal, either of Poland or 
Lithuania; or, in their abſence, by ſome of the Sena- 
tors: This Great Marſhal has Authority, not only 
to check a Nuncio, but likewiſe a Senator, in ſpeak- 
ing, if he exceeds his Bounds. To pais a Law, and 
give it its due Form and Force in the Diet, the De- 
puties muſt firſt propoſe it by their Marſhal, and 
then the King and Senate are to Approve of it. By 
the Conſtitution of Poland, the Diet is never to fit a- 
bove Six Weeks. The Affairs generally treated here, 
are either a King's Election, or his Marriage, ſending 
Ambaſſadors to Foreign Princes, Peace or War, 
granting of Taxes for extraordinary occaſions, ma- 
king Foreign Alliances, Gc. All Suns ot Law like- 
wiſe are brought from the Tribunals to the Diet, 
from whence there lies no Appeal. * Connors Hiſtory 
of Poland. | Re 
POLESWORT H. A Market-Town in Hem- 
lingford Hundred, in the Northern parts of Warzic- 
ſhire, bordering upon Leiceſterſhire. Tis Eighty Se- 
ven Miles diſtant from London. N 
POLIENUS. A Greet Author of a Collection 
of Stratagems, was born in Macedon. He dedicated 
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74. He tells them in his Deftication; That fince 


his Age would not permit him to ferve in the Freld, 
he was refolv'd to 2 ſotnetlling upon the Subject 
of War, and to acquaint them with the Stratagems 
of the Ancients. S4idzs tells us, | 
a Rhetorician; and fometimes pleaded at the Bar: 
His Sttatagems are divided ihto Eight Books. Ca- 
akbin was the firſt that publiſh'd them in Greet with 
otes ; but the Beſt and fnoſt Correct Edition was 
ſince printed in 1690. by Pancratiut Maaſviciars, 
Principal of the College of Delft. * Bayle Diction. 
Hiſtor. . 

12 LITIAN (Angelus) Was born at Monte 
Pulſſano in Tuſcany, in 1454. He was one of the 
molt Learned and Polite Writers of his Age. He 
ſtudy d Greek under Andronicut of Theſſalonica, and 
made a great Progreſs in that Language: He is ſaid 
to have part of his Education with Mareilius Ficinus, 
being maintain'd by Coſmo de Madicis. His firlt Per- 
formance, which gain'd him a great Reputation, 
was a Poem upon the Tournament of Fulio de Me- 
dici : And here, all People agreed, that he outdid 
Luke Pulci, a famous Poet, who had wrote upon 
the ſame Argument, in which Lawrence de Medicis, 
2 Brother was concern d. The Hiſtory he wrote 
ometime after the Conſpiracy of the Paxxi, was 
extremely valu'd. He was afterwards made Greek 
and Latin Profeſſor at Florence, in which he acquit- 
ted himſelf with great Advantage, and thinn d the 
Audience of Demetrius Chalcondylas, who, tho a 
learned Greek, read very lean and unentertaining 
Lectures, compar d to thoſe of Politian. Politian's other 
Works (viz.) His Latin Tranſlation of Herodian: 
His Miſcellames, and Latin Poems were all very well 
eſteem d: Some of his Poems were ſo much admir d, 
that ſeveral Learned Men wrote Notes upon them. 
Hie was a Prieſt, Canon in the Cathedral of Florence, 
and Preceptor to Lawrence de Mediciss Children. 
He dy'd in 1494, being but Forty Years of Age. 

* Paulus 2 Elog. cap. 49. Voſſius de Hiſtor. Lat. 
Bale Diction. Hiſtor. . l 
' POLITY-MASTER. A publick Officer in 
Copenhagen, whoſe Buſineſs is to keep good Orders in 
Affairs relating to the City. He is to take Care that 
Merchants Sell warrantable Commodities; that they 
do not Inter lope upon each other; and when any 
Diſputes of this kind happen, he is to decide the 
Controverſy : He is likewiſe to Inſpect the publick 
Buildings, Draw-bridges and Canals : To take care 
that the Streets are pavd and kept clean: That no 
prohibited Goods be brought in: That the Town may 
be always furniſh'd with plenty of Bread-corn, ſold 
at moderate Rates, and that a proper Aſſiſtance may 
be ready in caſe of Fire. And here the Orders ta- 
ken are very prudent ; for there are certain Com- 
panies appointed to watch and extinguiſh the Fire, 
all other People being oblig'd to the diſtance aſſign d 
for fear, under pretence of doing Service, they ſhould 
carry of the Goods. To return; The Polity-Mafter 
regulates the price of Travelling in their open Wag- 
gons : He likewiſe takes care 'to preſerve the King's 
Game; Suppreſſes Riots and Diſturbances of the 
Soldiers, who are not permitted to walk the Streets 
after the Tattoo is gone about: And, in general, he 
has a Power in almoſt all other matters relating to 
Order, Decency and Quiet. * An Account of Den- 
mark, printed at London 1694. See Engliſh Aorery, 
Vol. I. and Vol. III. Art. Denmark. | 

POLYGAMY. Was formerly frequently 4 
cis d among the Hebrews ; tho there are ſome Rab- 
bies of Opinion, that the Lam does not allow an 
Iſraelites to have two Wives together. Thus Kabhi 
Ami Gemar. Babil. ad Tit. Fabimoth, cap. 6. fol. 65. 
tells us, That whoever Marries a ſecond Wife, 
leaving the firſt, ought to diworce this firſt, and al- 
low her Dowry : Others endeavour to confirm this 
Opinion from the Law concerning the two Siſters ; 


but the Rabbies of this Sentiment are mightily over- 


| voted, and counted little better than Hereticks by 


the reſt + it being always aſſerted, by the majority 


of the Fewiſh Doctors, that every Man might Marry 
is many Wives as lie pleas d. However, to bring 
this Liberty under ſomething of a Regulation, to 


conſult Domeſtick Quict, and to prevent Families 


That Polichus was | C 


* ” 


being overcharg'd, theit Sages us d to adviſe, that ng 
Perſon, except the. King, oe d Marry above "Hg | 
This Cuſtem of Polygamy continu'd in that Nation. 
without either being prohibited or reftrain'd by any 
briftian Princes, till the Reigns of Theodbſin;, Ar- 
cadius and Honorins, which Emperors publiſh d 2 
Reſcript, directed to Infantiuc, Earl or en of 
the Eaf (1. 7. C. de Fuders & Celicolis) in which it 
was order d, That for the future, no Few ſhould enjoy 
the Ancient Liberties about Marriage, nor be permitted 
two Wives together, Thus, in the Synopſis Baoiuxsy 
it is enacted, That the Fews ſhould be oblig d to Marry 
according to the Conſtitution and Cuſtom ow the Empire, 
About twenty Years before the Reſcript above-men- 
tion d, the Emperor Valentinian (if we may credit 
Socrates made a Law, That every one that had à mind 
tot, might have two Wives. His Imperial Majeſty, it 
ſeems, had a mind to skreen the ingularity of his 
own Practice; having taken the liberty to Mar- 
ry Fuſtina, his Empreſs Severa then living: Thus, 
as Scrates reports it, the Emperor broke through the 
Conſtitutions of Chriſtianity, and the Cuſtom of 
bis Predeceſſors, to juſtify himſelf, and order'd his 
Law for Bigamy to be proclaim'd in all great 
Towns. Thus the Hiſtorian Socrates ; who, after 
all, it ſeems, quite miſreported the Emperor, as Ba- 
ronius proves at large. At preſent, thoſe Jews who 
live in Taly and Germany, when they have no Chil- 
dren by their firſt Wife, ſometimes Marry another 
for the ſake of Poſterity, as appears from Rabbi Leo 
of Modena, Head of that Religion at Venice, in his 
Book de Moribus Hebræorum. Neither were the 17 
the only Perſons who liv'd in Polygamy in the Ef; 
the ſame Cuſtom being both formerly and at pre- 
ſent practis'd in that part of the World. The uſages 
of the Weſt have been quite different : *Tis ſaid that 
Cecrops, King of Athens, made a Law, That no Per- 
fon ſhould have two Wives at the ſume time. Tis true, 
there was an Order made by that Government af. 
terwards, which gave ſome little liberty to make 
the Country Populous: But there are very few In- 
ſtances, either among the Greeks or Romans, of any 
Man's having above one Wife at a time, tho many 
of the Barbarous Nations liv'd otherwiſe. As to 
the Old Germans, Tacitus relates, That Matrimony 
with them was under very commendable Regulations: 
That they were, in 4 manner, the only Barbarous Nation 
that confin d themſelves to a ſingle matrimonial Engage- 
nent; tho there was an Exception in the Caſe too ; for 
their Noblemen were Ringen he not ont of Libertiniſm, 
but to ſhow the privilege of their Quality. Both the 
Eaftern and African „ee have the liberty of 
plurality of Wives, tho the Alcoran adviſes them 
not to entertain above four; tho Mahomet had Ele- 
ven, or, as ſome ſay, Fourteen; but this was not 
ſo much common Right, as Prerogative, which is 
not to be wonder'd at, ſince this Impoſtor had the 
ſingular Privilege of committing Inceſt, or Marry- 
ing what Relations he pleas d. Dr. Hammond takes 
notice, that among the Barbarians there is mention 
of a barbarous Nation, call'd Te, becauſe 
the Women had as many Husbands as they pleas d. 
He obſerves likewiſe, that among the Medes that 
dwelt in the Mountains, a Woman had five Hus- 
bands at once. Maimonides Hal. Iſnoth. cap. 14- 
Selden. Lor Hebraica, Lib. 1. cap. 9. Tacit. de Mor. 
German. cap. 18. Seldem de Fure Natur. ac Gentium, 
Cc. Lib. 5. cap. 6, Alcoran. Azoara 4. in Lat. 8. 
Hamond Annot. in 1 Tim 3. Hoffman. 

 POMPON ATIUS Peter) Born at Mantua 
in 1462, was little more than a Dwarf in his Sta- 
ture: He profeſs'd Philoſophy at Padua with great 
Reputation: His Book, concerning the Immortaiity 
of the Soul, made him paſs for a Man of ſlender 
Principles, and gave him a great deal of trouble: 
He defended it more than once in Print; and here 
it muſt be ſaid, that he only deny d that the Soul 
could be prov'd Immortal by Natural Reaſon. He 
examin'd Arifforle's Hypotheſis, laid down the Rea- 
{ons the Philoſophers of his time urg'd Pro and Con 
upon this Argument ; and, after he bad taken no- 
tice of the Difhculties on both ſides, he forms this 
Concluſion, that he had met with nothing which 


determin'd the Queſtion cleatly on either fide; and 
| theretore 
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therefore he look d upon it as no more than a Pro- 


are datk and diſputable among Mortals, are cer- 
tainly known to God Almighty : Let us fee there- 
fore, fays he, whether he pronounces the Soul Im- 
mortal, and ſtand by his Deciſion, as an Infallible 
Decree. After having Pies + this, he proves from 
Texts, both of the Old and New Teſtament, that 
there is another Life after This, and declares that 
he fixes his Belief on this Divine Teſtimony, and in 
his own words, Qusre indubia ipſam Immortalem eſſe 
afſerendum eſt ; verum ea non via incedendum eſt qua 
hmus Seculi Sapientes Inceſſerunt ; qui cum Sapientes ſe 
dixerant Stulti facti ſunt, 2 enim hac via procedit, 
ut exiſt imo, ſemper incertus & vagus fluctuabit. How- 
ever, the Famous Monſieur Des Cartes has prov'd 
Pomponatius s Reaſoning Inconcluſive, and evidently 
made out the Immortality of the Soul, from the dil 
ferent and foreign Ideas of Thought and Extention. 
* Pomponat. de Immortal. Anime, cap. 15. & ult. Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor. Vid. Mor. Vol. II. 
PONTITIANUS. An African who con- 
tributed very much to St. Auguſtins Converſion, by 
reading St. Anthonys Life, and the Converſion of 
two Courtiers to him. * Auguſtin. Confeſ. Lib. 8. 


cap. 6. . | | 
POOL. Eighty Six Miles from London. Sce 
Vol. II. 


POOLE (Matthew) Born in the XVIIth Cen- | 


et was Educated in Immannel-College in Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards Rector of St. Michael's le 
Quern in London, but loſt his Living in 1662, for 
his Nonconformity. He dy'd at Amſterdam in 1679. 
His Works are; Synopſis Bibliorum Criticorum, being 
Six Volumes in Folio. The Blaſphemer Fee by the 
Sword of the Spirit,” againſt Bide the Socinian. A 
Motel for the maintaining of Students of Choice Abili- 
ties in the Univerſity, and principally in order to the Mi- 
miſtry, &c. He left behind him Engliſh Annotations 
on the Holy Scripture, which being imperfect, were 
finiſh'd by his Friends, in two Volumes in Folio, 
and publiſh'd Anno . Athen. Oxon. 
POPHAM (Sir Joha) Second Son of Edward 
Popham, Eſq; a Gentleman of an Ancient Family 
at Huntworthy in Somerſetſhire, was born in the XVIth 
Century: He was firſt Educated at Baliol-College in 
Oxford, from whence he remov'd to the Middle- Tem- 
ple, where he manag'd himſelf fomewhat Negligent- 
ly and Licentiouſly at firſt ; but afterwards re- 
form'd, and apply d himſelf with great Induſtry to 
his Studies, He was Serjeant at Law, Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, Attorney-General, and in 1592, was made 
Chief JuRice of the King's-Bench, and Knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth. His Fafonable Severity upon the 
ench, was very Serviceable to the Kingdom, which, 
at that time, was almoſt overrun with Thieves and 
Highwaymen. Sir John Popham dy d in 1607, be- 
ng 76 Years of Age. He made Proviſion, in his 
Will, for an Hoſpital of Six Men and Six Women, 
at Wellington in Somerſetſhire, where he was buried. 
His printed Works are, Reports and Caſes adjudg d in 
the time of | Queen Elizabeth : To which are added, 
Remarkable a s and Reports of other Learned Pens, 
lince his Death. Reſolutions and Fudgments upon Caſes 
and Matters agitated in all Courts at Weſtminſter, 
in the latter end of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Athen. Oxen. © 
PORLOCK. A Market-Town in Carham 
'0n-Hundred, in the South-Weſt part of Somerſet- 
ſhire. It lies upon the Chanel of Briſtol, and was a 
amous Port in the Saxon time. At this Town Ha- 
rold the Dane landed, from Jreland, in 1052 3 and, 
being reſiſted by the Inhabitants, ſlew conſiderable 
Numbers of them, and .carry'd of a rich Booty. 
Tis a Hundred and Thirty Six Miles diſtant from 
London. * Cambden. Britan. ; 
 PORTOCARRERO. An Illuſtrious Fa- 
mily in Spain. Some of this Family are Marqueſles 
of Villan Neva del Freſno ; they are likewiſe Lords of 
Moguer, and Earls of Palma and Medellino. “ Spe- 
ner Theatr, Nobilit. Europ. par. II. pag. 32. Hoffman. 


P ORTSMOUTH. Returns two Members to 


arliament, and is Sixty Miles diſtant from London. 
e Vol. 1 and is Sixty Miles di 


de. The -,, PORUS. The 
blem; but then he adde, That thoſe things which, 


. was 1 
0 „ 


retended God of Plenty, who 
Halli | upiters Garden, had Cupid by 
Penia or Poverty, according to Plato's Mythology ; 
which Fable ſome Authors will have an #nigma- 
tical Repreſentation of the Fall of Alam: To give 
4 colour to this Conjecture, they obſerve, that He- 
fd makes a Woman the occaſion. of a great many 
Misfortunes to Mankind: This Poet likewiſe reports 
that Prometheus, by whom ſome underſtand Adam, 
having a deſign to impoſe upon Jupiter, brought a 
great deal of Calamity upon himlelf. Origen refers 

ſod's Fable of Pandora, and Plato's concerning 
Cupid, Porus and Penia, to this ſenſe, and, endea- 
vouring to ſhow the reſemblance it has with the Fall 
ot Adam, compares the Gardens of Fopiter to Para- 
diſe, makes the Serpent ſtand for Penia, and the 
Man over-reach'd by that Animal, to be Pore - 
And that Cypid, who was born of this Miſconduct, 
was the unhappy Condition of Mankind after the 
Fall, which is perpetually harraſs d with impotent 
and ill-govern d deſires. Origen. contra Cel ſum, Lib. 
4. Mum. 15. 16. Plato Sympoſ. Hoffman. 5 

POSILIPO. A very pleaſant Mountain in 
Terra di Lavoro, about three Miles from Naples. The 
Ancients call'd it, Pa»filyps, that is, Stop-Grief, or 
Hart-Ezfe, upon the ſcore of the Divertingneſs and 
Beauty of the place. Bandrand. ho 
*POSNAN. ACiiy in Poland, lying in the 
Thirty Ninth Degree of Longitude, and in the Fifty 
Second Degree of Northern Latitude. Tis, tho not 
very large, yet finely bujlt ; the Houſes being, for 
the moſt part, of Free-Stone. Among the publick 
Structures, the moſt conſiderable is the Caſtle, rais d 
upon a ſmall Eminence between the Rivers Varta 
and Prorſua This Fort, to give it its due, wants 
neither Strength nor Beauty. The reſt of the publick 


falling a ſleep in 


Buildings deſerve the ſame Commendation : Thoſe 


among them that are moſt Magnificent, ſtand on 
the other ſide of the River Varta, in the Suburbs, 
which are very large. Here ſtands the Cathedral 
Church, with a College of Prebends, and the Bi- 
ſhop's Palace : This Pile of Building is commonly 
call'd Yaliſovia, and is ſtrong enough to hold out 
againſt an Enemy. John 3 Biſhop of this 
See, founded a College here, which was a terwards 
very much Enlarg'd and Beautify d by Adam Cona- 
rius his Succeſſor ; and farther Enrich'd by one Roſ- 
raſevius; ſo that now the Jeſuits have a College in 
the City, where Learning is very much encourag d: 
There are likewiſe Lectures of Mathematicks and 
Law read in the Suburbs. Theſe Suburbs are ſur- 
rounded by a Moraſs and a great Lake. The 
Burghers 8 this City are generally Roman Catho- 
licks, tho vaſt numbers of Jews live alſo among em. 
The Government js Executed by a Sarefa, choſen 
yearly out of the Schipins or Aldermen, who, du- 
ring his Office, has. the Title of General of Great 
Poland. For the reſt, ſee Engl. Morer), Vol. IL 
Connor's Hiſtory of Poland, Vol. I. DN EN Lek 
POSSEVIN (Anthony) A Jeluit, living in 
the XVIth Century, was an Author of Character. 
He was born at Mantua, and was receiv d into the 
Jeſuits Society in 1 559 : He was a great Schollar, a 
good Linguift and Orator : He preach'd in France 
and Zaly with great Reputation: Pope Gregory XIII. 
ſent him into Poland to make that King and the 
Moſcovites Friends: He likewiſe travell'd upon Bu- 
ſineſs into Swedland, Germany, and elſewhere : He 
acquitted himſelf to advantage enough in all his 
Commiſſions, and was very Serviceable to his own 
Communion. At his return to Rowe, he took a 
great deal of Pains to get Henry IV. reconcild to 
the Pope: This Zeal of his was not at all accepta- 
ble to the Spaniſh Faction, who got an Order ſery d 
upon him to depart the Town. He dy d at Ferrara 
in 1611, being 78 Years of Age. The moſt conſi- 
derable of his Works are, his Bibliatheque & Appara- 
tus: His other Writings are, Moſcovia, Miles Chri- 
ftianus. De Sauctiſſimo Sacrificio iſe. Theologia Ca. 
rechetica, &'c. * Ribadeneira & Alegamb. in Bibl. 
Script. Soc. Jeſ. Spondan. A. C. 1594. Mircue, 
Voſſius, &c. | | 8 
POSSEVIN (Antony) A Phyſician in Aan- 


n Century. He wrote the 
7 id in de XVIIch Century Ne Bs 
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Hiſtory of the Wars of Montferrat 3 the Hiſtory. of 


Mantua, and ſome other Pieces, which tis proper 
to take notice of, becauſe a great many have mu- 
ſtaken this Man for Poſſevin the Jeſuit, his Uncle. 
Scioppins has criticiz'd the Stile of Poſſevin the Phy- 
ſician, in his Tract De Virtut ibus Stili Hiſtorici. Mo- 


rery. 
POSTHUMUS (Slvizs) /Eneas's 
Child, not his Grand-Child, as appears 


Sixth eAneid of Virgil; The Reader (hall have it in 
Mr. Dryden's Tranſlation : 


youngent 
x 


Obſerve the Youth, who firſt appears in ſight ; 
Ant holds the neareſ? rod etch 15 Light; 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the Vital Air, 
And leans juft forward on a ſhining Spear. 
Sylvius # he, thy laſt begotten 3 


Jo this Sylvius, Aſcanius, dying without Children, 
left the Crown. * See Engl. Mor. Vol. II. 

POTAMENTA. A Diſciple of Origen; A 
very fine Perſon, and a Martyr. Euſebius gives this 
account of her: The fame, ſays he, of Potamenia 
continues to this day in the Country where ſhe liv d; 
who having firſt andergone great Tryals and Dith- 
culties in defence of her Vertue : She was afterwards 
5 for Martyrdom, and ſuffer d the great- 
eſt Tortures with extraordinary Forutude, being at 
laſt burnt at the Stake with her Mother Marcella: 
And here her behaviour was ſuch, that ſhe convert- 


ed the Executioner Baſilides, who having the Courage G 


to own himſelf a Chriſtian, was Executed at the 
ſame time. Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 5. cap. 6. 
POTHIN US. Biſhop of Lyons, ſuffer d Mar- 
tyrdom in the Year of our Lord 177, being above 
Ninety Years of Age, and very infirm ; he was 
rn. ang and dragg'd into the Court, the Ma- 
giltrates and Mob making a great Noiſe againſt him, 
at which he ſeem'd not the leaſt concern'd : And 
being ask d by the Prefect, Who was the God of the 
Chrifians ? His Anſwer was, He ſhould be inform d, 
when he was in a Diſpoſition to deſerve it. Upon this, 
after having kick d and bruis'd him in a barbarous 
manner, they threw him into a Dungeon, where, 
be within two days expir d. * Exſeb. Hift. Eccleſ. lib. 
. Cap. I. 5 
3 POT I'TII. . Livy relates, that the Potiti, who 
8 Inſtructed by Evander, had been Hercales's 
' Priefts for many Ages, upon the diſcovering the My- 
ſeries of their Religion to ſome Slaves belonging to 
the Government, dy'd almoſt all together in the 
Year of Rome 462. M. Valerius Maximus, and P. 
ecius Mus, being Conſuls; and in the Cenſorſhip 
of Appius Claudius, who was afterwards call'd Cæcus, 
being ſtruck blind at the ſame time, for perſwading 
the Potitii to reveal their Religious Rites, and em- 


ploy Perſons of a ſervile Condition to officiate : 


Livy's words being very remarkable, I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe them for the Reader: Eodem, Appio Auctore, 
Potitia Gens, cujus ad aram Maximam, Herculis fa- 


miliaris Sacerdotium fuit; Servos publicos Miniſterii De- 


ligandi cauſa Solemnia ejus Sacri docuerat : Traditur 
inde, dictu mirabile, & quod demovendis Statu ſuo Sacris 
Relig ionem facere poſſet : Cum 12 Familie ea tempeſtate 
Potitiorum eſſent, Puberes ad Triginta ; omnes intra 
Annum cum ſtirpe extinitos ; Nec nomen tantum Poti- 
tiorum interiiſſe, ſed Cenſorem etiam Appium Memori 

Deum Ir poſt aliquot Annos Luminibus captum. Liv. 


Lib. 9. Cap. 29. Valer. Max. Lib. 1. Cap. 1, &c. 
See Engl. Mor. Vol. II. | | 


POTTER ( Chriſtopher ) Nephew to Barnaby 


Potter, Biſhop of Carliſle ; livd in the XVIIth Cen- 
tury : He ſtudy'd in Queen's College in Oxford, 
where he was afterwards Provoſt and Doctor in 
Divinity. In 1635, he was prefer'd to the Deanry 
of Worceſter : He was a very Loyal Perſon, and a 
great Sufferer in the Rebellion; and had the Cha- 
racter of a Learned and Exemplary Divine, and 
one that was very obliging and agreeable in his 
Behaviour: He dy'd in March 1645: His Works 
are; Want of Charity juſtly charg'd on all ſuch Romaniſt. 
as dare affirm, That Prottſtancy deſtroys Salvation, &c. 
This Book was an Anſwer to a Tract written by 
one Edward Knit, alias Matthew Wilſon, a Jeſuit, 


om the 


| of All-Hallow's the 


call'd Charity Miſtaken, &c. This Knot reply'd u 
on Dr. PM, in a Book;Entitul'd, Mercy — Tah, 
or Charity maintain d by Catholicks.---- The firſt part 
of this Reply was anſwer'd in Mr. Chillingworth's Re- 
ligion of Proteſtants a ſafe way, &c. Dr. Porter tran. 
ated into Engliſh, the Hiſtory of the Quarrels of 
Pope Paul the Vth with the State of Venice, written 
in Italian by Father Paul. Athen. Oxon. 
_ POULTNEY (Sir John) Born at Merfo; 
in Leiceſterſhire, in the latter end of the XIIIth 
Century. He was bred a Tradeſinan in London, 
where he was four times Lord Mayor, in the Reign 
of King Edward III. He built. a College call'd Fe- 
Jus, and Corpus Chriſti, for a Maſter and Seven 
Chaplains, in St. Lawrence-Church, in Candle-wick- 
Street, London; which Church was, from bim,call'd 
St. Lawrence 7 7 He built the Pariſh-Church | 
eſs, in Thames-Strect : The Mo- 
naſtery of White-Fryars in Coventry ; and a fair Chap- 
pel on the North- ſide of St. Paul's, London, where 
he was bury'd. He was a great Benefactor to the 
Hoſpital of St. Giles's, by Holborn, and gave ſeveral 
conſiderable Legacies for the relief of Priſoners, and 
other Poor. He dy'd in the Year 1349. ons 
Survey of London. Burton's Deſcription of Leiceſter- 
ire. e IIS | 
POUSSIN (Nicholas) The French, Raphael, 
was deſcended of a Noble Family in Picardy, but 
born at Andely in Nermandy, in 1594. He was In- 
ſtructed in the Rudiments of Deſign at Paris, learn'd 
eometry, Perſpective, and Anatomy at Rome; pra- 
Ctis d, after the Life, in the Academy of Domeni- 
chino, and ſtudy'd the Antiqui iet with the famous 
Sculptor Franciſco Fiammingo : His way, for the moſt 
part, was in Hiſtories, with Figures about two or 
three Foot high; and his Colouring enclin'd rather 
to the Antique, than to Nature: But in all the other 
parts of Painting, he was remarkably Excellent, and 
particularly the Beauty of his Genius, appear d in 
his Nice and Judicious Obſervation of the Decorum 
in his Compoſitions, and in exprefling the Paſſions 
and Affections with ſuch incomparable Skill, that 
all his Pieces ſeem'd to have the very Spirit of the 
Action, and the Life and Soul of the Perſons whom 
they repreſent. He had not been in Rome above 
Sixteen Years, before his Name came to be ſo uni- 
verſally Celebrated, that Cardinal Richlien reſolving 
to encourage the Noble Arts in France, prevail'd u 
on him to return 1nto his own Country, where N 
was receiy d with all poſſible Marks of Eſteem, was 
declar d firſt Painter to the King, had a conſidera- 
ble Penſion, was made Overſeer or Director of the 
King's Paintings, and at laſt undertook to Paint 
the Grand Gallery of the Louvre; but the King and 
Cardinal both Dying in the time that he went back 
to bring his Family from ah, he laid alide the 
Thoughts of returning any more to France, and 
br at Rome in the Year. 1665, being 71 Yeats 
of Age. * Bellori. Tranſlation of Freſnoy, &c. 
POWELL (Thomas) Son of John Powell, Re- 
Cor of Cantreffe in Brecknocſhire, born in the XVIIth 
Century; was admitted in Feſ#s College in Oxford, 
and Elected Fellow of that Houſe : Sometime after 
he took Orders, and Succeeded his Father in the 
Rectory, During the Rebellion, he was a great 
Sufterer for his Loyalty. Upon the Reſtoration. of 
King Charles II. He commenc'd Doctor in Divim- 
ty, and was made Canon of St. David's: He was 
a good Linguiſt, an Eminent Critick, Cc. He dy d 
in the latter end of the Year 1660. Some of his 
Works are; Elementa Optice, Nova, facili, & com. 
pendioſa Methodo, Explicata. Fragmenta de Rebas Bri- 
tannicts. A ſhort Account of the Lives, Manners and 
Religion of the Britiſh Druids and the Bards, &c. Hu- 
man Induſtry, or a Hiſtory of moſt Manual Arts, dedu- 
cing the Original, Progreſs and Improvement of em, &c. 
* Athen. Oxon. | / 
POWELL (David) Was born in Denbieh/hire, 
in the XVIth Century: He ſtudy'd at Feſus Callege 
in Oxford, was ordain'd Prieſt, and commenc'd Do- 
Gor in Divinity: He was the belt Britiſh Antiquary 
in his time: His Works are; Annotationes in {tine* 
rarium Cambrie, Scriptum per Silv. Giraldum Cambren- 


fem, London 1585, Ott. Annot. in Cambria Deſcripit- 


One, 


n 
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onzm, Script. per Giraldum. De Britannica Hiſtoria 
recte Intelligenda, & c; Theſe two laſt Books are 
printed, with his Annotations, in Fin. Cambrie : 
He likewiſe Corrected and Publiſhed Hiftoria Bri- 


and Revis'd and Enlarg'd the Hiſtory of Cambria, 
or Wales ; Tranſlated into Exgliſhß by Humphry Lloyd, 
Gent. Athen. Oxon. | „ 

POWERS; in Greek Avy&yes. They are by 
ſome aſſign'd a ſecond Station in the Angelical 
Hierarchy : Their Employment 1s to take care that 
the Impretſion and Force of the Vertues is not di- 
ſturb d by ſubordinate Agents: To guard this point, 
they are {aid to check the courle of contrary Cauſes, 
and to keep inferiour Agents within Rule, that they 
may be rightly qualify'd to receive the Impreſſion 
of the Vertues, who are ſuppos d to have a Superiour 
Station to theſe Powers, Others tell us, that the 
Office of theſe Powers is to counterwork Evil Spirits, 
to check their Sallies, and keep them ſo far under 
reſtraint, that they mayn't Inſult Mankind, or 
tempt them beyond their Strength. 
Gloſſar. Anton. le Grand Inſtitut. Philoſ. par. 3. Artic. 6. 
Hoffman. | e | 

POYNET (John) Born in Kent in the XVIth 
Century, and Educated in King's College, in Cam- 
brige, where he commenc'd Doctor in Divinity : 
He was firſt preferr d to the See of Rocheſter ; from 
whence, in June 26, 1550, he was tranſlated to 
Wincheſter. Upon Queen Mary's Acceſſion to the 
Crown, he quitted the Kingdom, and dy'd at Stras- 
burg, April 11, in 1556; being ſcarcely Forty 
Years of Age. He was a Perſon of conſiderable 


Learning, particularly a very good Grecian, and an | 


excellent Mathematician. He preſented King Hen- 
VII Ich with a Dial of his own making, which, 
beſide the uſual Performance, yen out the Days 
ef the Month, the Change of the Moon, the Sign 
of the Sun, the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, Cc; 
which was a great Curioſity in that Age: King 
Edward the VIth preferr d him for his extraordinary 
Talent in the Pulpit. He wrote ſeveral things, par- 
ticularly a Book againſt Thomas Martin, in Defence 
of the Marriage of the Clergy, tho' this was not per- 
fectly finiſh'd. Godwin Catalogue of the Biſhops of 
England. Fulle#'s Worthies. 5 
* POYNINGS (Sir Edvard) Was made 
Lord-Deputy of Vreland, and Knight of the Garter, 
in the Reign of Henry the VIIth. He was ſent into 
Ireland by that Prince in 1494 ; his chief Buſineſs 
being to ſuppreſs Perkin Warbeck's Faction, which he 
effected. The Famous Statute, commonly call 'd, 
Poyning's Act, was paſt under his Adminiſtration; 
the import of it is, That no Parliament ſhall be 
holden, for the future, in Jreland, until the Chief 
Governour in Council do firſt Certify the King, 
under the Great Seal of that Kingdom, as well con- 
cerning the Cauſes and Conſiderations, as the Acts 
they deſign'd to paſs ; nor till the ſame be approv d 
by the King and Council, and a Licenſe thereupon 
do Iſſue from the King to Summon 1 Parliament; 
and that all other Parliaments hereafter holden in 
any other manner, be Void and of none Eftect. 
And here-we may obſerve, that this Act was b 
the Statutes of 28 Hen. 8. cap. 4. & cap. 20, Suſ- 
pended as to that Parhament : And by the Statute 
3 and 4 Philip and Mary, tis very fully explain d: 
And by the Statute of 11 Elis. cap. I. Poyning's Act 
was again Suſpended, as to that Parliament, in 
confidence that the then Lord-Deputy, Sir Henry 
Sidney, would not paſs any Bills prejudicial to the 
Queen or Kingdom: But becauſe they had not the 
ſame Aſſurance of thoſe that might Succeed him, 
they did, in another Seſſion, make a Law ( 11 Hlix. 
RE, That no Bill for the future, ſhould be cer- 
tity d into England, for the Repeal of Poyning 8 Act, 
until ſuch Bill ſhould be firſt approy'd of by the 
Majority of both Houſes of Parliament in Je- 
_ | f Cas Hift. of Ireland. See Engl. Adorery, 
ol. 1I. 


POZE N, call'd Bolz and by the Italians ; ſtands 
on the Adige, Twenty Five Miles North from Trent, | 


and near the Confines of Tirol. Tis pleaſantly Si- 


tuated, and is a place of good Trade, eſpecially at 


Hi Privileges granted 
rannica, written by Ponticus Virunniut in Six Book; 


Præfect or Governour of E 


as not to ſuffer an 


tenant of E 


wile made anot 
2, 3, 4; in which the Uſurpation of the Court of 
Rome was conſiderably check d: But theſe Proviſions 


_ 


ts four Yearly Fairs, that hold fifteen Days each: 
and are frequented by great numbers of Merchams 
from Germany and ah); the Town having great 

nred them upon this Account. The 
Temporal Juriſdiction of this place was taken from 
the Bithop of Trent, by the Earl of Tirol in the Year 
1295. . * A Syſtem of Gebg. &c. 


 PRAFECTUS. Dion Caſſius reports, that Aa- 
guſtus call'd all thoſe GR of prince out 


ot Aal, Præfecti, whoſe Authority was the ſame 
with thoſe call'd the Emperor's Pro-pretors. The 

Ct or had ſomething pecu- 
har in his Character and A - he * ſti- 
led Præfectus Anguftalis ; This Government being firſt 
Erected by Augiſtus, when he reduc'd Egypt to the 
State of a Province, after the Defeat of AI. Anthony 
and Cleopatra : To proceed; This Viee-Roy was 
Elected out of leſs Quality than the Governours of 
other Provinces, being always taken out of the Gen- 
try, and not out of the Nobility. Auguſtus not 


thinking it adviſeable to truſt a Patrician or No- 


* Ds Freſne | bleman with ſo conſiderable a Country, for fear he 


{ſhould prove Factious, 


and have I | 
x Revole. ave Intereſt enough for 


The Emperor was likewiſe ſo Cautious, 
7 Perſon to travel into Egypt with- 

out a Paſs. Corne — Gallus was the firſt Lord-Lieu- 
pt. Ulpian the Lawyer obſerves, That 

the Præfect of Egypt, was not to quit the Adminiſtration, 
nor deliver the Sword, till his Succeſſor came to Alexan- 


dria. As to the other Branches of his Authority, 


they were the ſame with that of a Pro-Conſul or 
Pro-Prztor. * Ulpian F. Tit. de Præfecto Auguſtali. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 51. Huffman. 

PRAMUNIRE: Is cither taken for a Writ 


ſo call'd, or for the Offence upon which the Mit 
is granted. To trace the matter to the Head; We 


may obſerve, that formerly the Church of Rome, 


upon pretence of her Supremacy, and the privilege 


of St. Peter's Chair, took upon her to beſtow moſt of 


the Biſhopricks, Abbies, and other Eccleſiaſtical 
Preferments, of greateſt Value, before they were 
void, pretending twas done to provide the Church 


with a better Qualify'd Succeſſor, before the Vacan- 
ey. Theſe Bulls were call'd, Gratiæ expectativæ, or 
Proviſiones ; concerning which, Duarenus has wrote 
very learnedly. (in his Tract De Beneficiis, lib. 3. 
cap. 1. and De Immunitate Eccleſie Gallicane )) Theſe 
Proviſions were ſo frequent in England, that at laſt 
King Edward III. to put a ſtop to the Encroach- 


ment, made three Statutes, in the 25th and 27th 


Years of his Reign, again& thoſe that drew the 


King's Subjects out of the Realm, to anſwer touch- 


. 


ing W the King's Court: He like- 
er Statute, Anno 23, Stat. 2. cap. 1, 


being (till kept on foot, notwithſtanding this diſ- 


couragement, King Richard II. likewiſe made a Sta- 


tute againſt them in the 12th Year of his Reign, 
cap. 15. In the 13th Year of his Reign, Stat. 2. 
cap. 2. wherein, mentioning the firſt Statute of EJ- 
ward III. he confirm'd it, and made the Penalty of 
breaking it, PERPETUAL BANISHMENT, FOR- 
FFITURE OF LANDS, TENEMENTS, GOODS 
AND CHATTEILS, &c. And in the 16th Year of 
his Reign, to diſappoint all Evaſions and Tricks 
more fully, he ſet forth the Offence with greater 
particularity, with the ſame Penalty as in the for- 
mer Statute. In ſucceeding Reigns, the Penalties of 
Przmunire have been extended to ſeveral new Caſes, 
as denying the King's Supremacy the ſecond time; 
affirming, The Parliament begun at Weſtminſter, the 


zd of November 1640, is not yetdifſoly'd : That there 


is any Obligation, by Oath, Covenant, or Engagement, 
whatſoever, to endeavour a Change of Government, 
either in Church or State; or, That either, or both 
Houſes of Parliament have any Legiſlative Power 
whhout the King, Cc. (1 Eliz. cap. 1. 13 Car. 2. 
cap. 1, Cc. * 
"The Statute of Præmunire being frequently miſ- 
apply'd, to the Prejudice of the Clergy, the Biſhops 
and lower Houſe of Convocation, preſented an Ad- 
dreſs to King Henry the VIth, in the Year 144 3 
in which, ſetting forth the hard Uſage they us w 
m 


* 


—_—— 


PRA 


PRA 


meet with in the King's Courts, they took the liber- 
ty to ſuggeſt, * That they ſaw no reaſon why they 
* ſhould be thought leſs concern d for the Intereſt of 
* the King and Kingdom, or leſs believ d in matters 
© relating to Cuſtoms and Conſtitution, than thoſe who 
© profeſs the Common Law; eſpecially conſiderin 
« the Eccleſiaſtical Courts us d to proceed by . ſtate 
Rules and plain Directions of the Law, Whereas 
© the Common Lawyers are frequently govern d by 
© Precedents, which are ſometimes contradictory and 
© counter to each other. And thus, by having re- 
© courle to new rul'd Caſes, and Supplemental Au- 
«* thorities, the meaſures of Juſtice become more Ar- 
© bitrary and Uncertain. The Convocation likewiſe 
© complain'd, That the Profeſſion of the Law pre- 
© tended a Privilege (by what Right we know not) 
to Interpret Acts of Parliament, and Explain the 
Mind of the Legiſlators : And, by thus praiſing 
© upon the Statutes, they ſometimes ground their 
Opinions upon myſterious and unintelligible Mo- 
© tives, and fo wrelt the Laws, without much ei- 
© ther of Modeſty or Learning, contrary to the 
Meaning and Intention of Parliament. The On- 
© vwcation adds, That they humbly conceiv d, the King 
© had no ground to + Hg the Fidelity of the 
© Prelates, excepting ſome Precedent in former 
© Reigns, in which the Clergy had fail'd the Crown, 
* and adher'd to the Pope. But now thoſe very 
© Laws, which at the Inſtance of the Prelates, were 
© made againſt the Encroachments of the Pope, and 
for the Advantage of the King's Prerogative, are by 
© the Common Lawyers turn'd upon the Clergy, and 
© wreſted very much to their Prejudice, as appears 
(to ſay no thing more) by the miſconſtruction of 
© only one ſingle word in the Statue; by which tis 
© plainly Enacted, THAT IF ANY PURCHASE 
OR PURSUE, OR DO, TO BE PURCHASD 
© OR PURSU'D IN THE COURT OF ROME, 
© OR ELSEWHERE, ANY SUCH TRANSLA- 
* TIONS, PROCESSES AND SENTENCES OF 
* EXCOMMUNICATIONS, BULLS, INSTRU- 
© MENTS, OR ANY OTHER THINGS WHICH 
* TOUCH THE KING, AGAINST HIM, HIS 
* REGALTY, OR HIS REALM, &c. ( 16 Rich. 2. 
cap. 5. ) From theſe words of theStatute, the Com- 
© mon Lawyers, when enclin'd to entangle the Pre- 
© lates, pretend, That Eccleſiaſtical Judge are lia- 
© ble to the Penalty of a Præmunire, if they happen 
© to make the leaſt trip, or interfere never ſo little 
© with the King's Courts. Now, as long as the Ter- 
'* ror of this Conſtruction is countenanc'd, the Ec- 
© clefiaftical Courts muſt needs be very much crampt 
in their Juriſdiction, and the Buſineſs of it grow 
© dangerous and impracticable; which proceeding is 
© {till more unreaſonable, becauſe this very Statute | 
was paſt for the Benefit of the Prelates. For ſince 
before the making of this Law, the moſt unquali- 
© fy'd and unworthy Perſons, and who had no other 
© Merit but their Money, us'd to make frequent Ap- 
* plication to the Pope, and by the Strength of their 
Pocket, Purchaſe ſome of the beſt Benefices and 
© Dignities in the Church: And thus the Prelates, 
© by the Ambition aud Avarice of the Court of 
© Kome, were deptiv'd of their Right of Patronage, 
© and the free diſpoſal of Preferments in their own 
Gift: To prevent this Inconvenience, therefore 
©*twas Enacted, That for the future, none of the 
© King's Subjects ſhould preſume to Sollicit for any 
* Proviſions or Church-Preferment at the Court of 
* Rozze, or Denounce, Publiſh or Execute, any Sum- 
* mons, Proceſſes, Excommunications, or Eccleſia- 
i ſtical Cenſures, Pronounc'd or Decreed by the 
© Pope at Rome, or Elſewhere, 255 the ſcore of ſuch 
* Proviſions, in England or Elſewhere, againſt the King 
© or any of his Subjects. | 44 
* Which word Elſewhere, ſome unfair Common 
© Lawyers unreaſonably wreſt againſt the Prelates, 
© and pretend they fall under the Penalty of the Act, 
provided they meddle with, or Proſecute any mat- 
« ter belonging to the Juriſdiction of Meſtwinſter- Hall, 
© not only at Rome, but in any Ecclefiaſtical Courts 
© of Conſiſtories, tho within the Kingdom: But tis 
© very evident, this Explanation 1s very foreign and 


* counter to the Intention of the Law-Makers, who 


inſerted theſe words, in the Court of Rome, or Elſe- 


* where ; which Clauſe was put into the Bill, becauſe 


the Pope was frequently abſent from the City of 
Kone, reſiding ſometimes at Lyons, Piſa, Avignon 
and other places remote from Rowe, where he us d 
to inſiſt upon the Privilege of Proviſunt (or diſpo- 
* ſing of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices) no leſs than when 
* he livd at Rome. Beſides, the Pope's Legates ug d 


to do the ſame thing in their Maſter's Name; to 


* obviate theſe inconveniences, twas neceſſary to 
inſert the word Elſewhere in the Bill, to prevent the 
* Pope's Encroachments and Inſtruments of Oppreſ- 
* fon, not only ſign'd and expedited at Rowe, but 
in any other place whatſoever. Tis therefore a 
plain Contradiction, both to Law and Equity 
© that theſe Statutes, which were made for the Be- 


© nefit and Advantage of the Prelates, ſhould be ex- 


plain d out of all Senſe and Juſtice, and wreſted 
to their Damage and Misfortune. Beſides, if the 
Bill had carry'd ſuch an extraordinary Senſe of 
* Rigour againſt the Eccleſiaſtical 1 — no 
Body can imagine the Biſhop's would have been 
ſo void of common Diſcretion, as to have been 
forward in the paſſing of it; for, in earneſt, if the 
© Prelates happen to take the Cognizance of mat- 
ters belonging to the Courts in Weſtminſter-Hyll, 
*and reach in any meaſure into the King's Juriſ- 
* diction, Are they to ſuffer the ſame Puniſhment 
* with the Pope's Proviſors * Without queſtion, the 
© Puniſhment, in all Equity and reaſonable Con- 
© ſtruction of Law, ought to be proportion'd to the 
Fault. Therefore, if they exceed the Bounds of 
© their proper Juriſdiction, let them be checkt with 
* Prohibitions, and not lie under fo heavy a Penalty, 
© unleſs there's plain Law to warrant it: And if 


* they ſhall take no notice of theſe Prohibitions, let 


them be puniſh'd for Contempt: For the Penalty 

* of Laws ought not (upon the ſcore of the ambi- 

f guity of Words and Terms) to be ſtretch'd to Ca- 
es 


unmention'd ; but if the Intention of the Legi- 


«* flators is not ſufficiently clear, upon the account of 


© a doubtful Word or Expreſſion ; when this happens, 


© the Law ought to be explain'd in a favourable 
* Senſe, They added farther, that they look d upon 


it as a great hardſhip, to be forc'd to abide by the 


* Opinions and Sentence of the Lay-Judges, who 
* ſeem'd enclinable to act by ſuch meaſures as would 
perfectly ruine the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, and 
* make it deſpicable and inſignificant. In fine, the 
1 of their Addreſs was, That the word Elſe- 
© where, which gave occaſion to this unfortunate miſ- 


* conſtruction, might be explain'd by Authority of 


Parliament; and that the Eccleſiaſtical Judges 
might not be liable to a Præmunire, unleſs they 
© took no notice of Prohibitions from the King's Court. 
And laſtly; That thoſe Perſons, who ſeem to be 
under a Biaſs of Partiality for their own juriſ- 
* diction, and attack the Clergy in ſo violent and 
* unfriendly a manner, may, for the future, be barr d 
the power of granting Prohibitions, trying Cauſes of 
* this nature, and pronouncing Sentence upon Ec- 


© cleſiaſtical Judges: And that when there ſhall 


* ariſe any Controverſy or Diſpute, concerning the 
Limits and Juriſdiction of Eccleſiaſtical and Civil 
* Courts, that indifferent Perſons may be pitch'd 
© upon as Judges in all ſuch Cauſes, and who are 


© not ſuppos'd bias d upon the Score of Intereſt and 
© Diſaftection. | 


What effect this Addreſs had in King Henry the 
VIth's time, is ſomewhat uncertain ; but in the next 
Reign, of Edward the IVth, the King gratify'd the 
Prelates with a Grant, under the Broad Seal, by 
vertue of which, the Clergy were impower'd to de- 
fend their Privileges, and reſcue their Juriſdiction 


from thoſe that ſhould attempt to break in upon it: 


* This they were Authoris'd to do, both by putting 
© the old Laws in Execution, and by making new 
Canons to that purpoſe, if they thought proper * 
And that they might go on in all Cauſes within 
© the Verge of the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, with- 
* out diſturbance, or being apprehenſive of the Fe- 
© nalty of the Statute of Provifors, or Writs of Prz- 
© munixe: And, in caſe of any Prohibition, they 
might go on with the Proceſs of their Courts, mm 


1 
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PRE 


— 


© qut being oblig d to procure a Conſultation: And, 


« if any of the King's Judges ſhould obſtruct or diſ- H 


© courage any Arch-Biſhop, Biſhop, Arch-Deacon, 
Official, Commiſſary, or any Eccleſiaſtical Judges 
« whatſoever, by ſending. out any Writs, or direct- 
© ing any Proſecution againſt them; That in ſuch 
© caſe, upon the Complaint of the Arch-Biſhop, Bi- 
* ſhop, or the Eccleſiaſtical Judge, ſo hinder'd and 
« diſcourag'd (which Complaint, the King promis'd 
„to receive and give credit to) the Lay or King's 
judge was oblig d to make his Appearance in Chan- 
« cery, at the Day appointed by the Complaint, un- 
« der the Penalty of forfeiting Two Hundred Pounds, 
of anſwering his Contempt to the King, and ha- 
« ying his Order or Sentence ſet aſide, made void and 
© of none effect by the King's Authority. 

| The Author of the Book, call'd Antiquitates Eccle- 
fie Britannice, makes the following Remarks upon 
the Addreſs above-mention'd : If, ſays he, when the 
Pope encroach'd ſo unreaſonably upon the Royal 
Authority, and when he was ſo powerful as to be 
Formidable even to Crown'd Heads, the Prelates 
found themſelves forc'd to Addreſs againſt ſuch an 
unreaſonable and oppreſſive Conſtruction of the Law, 
may not ſuch an Expedient be now inade uſe of, 
with ſtill greater Reaſon, when the Papal Uſurpa- 
tions are ſuppreſs d, and the Reins of the Eccleſia- 
ſtical Juriſdiction put into the Prince's Hands? And 
when neither the whole Body of the Common-Law- 
yers, nor any other Order or Rank of Men can 
pretend to more Conſcience, Loyalty, Learning, 
Conduct and Zeal, againſt the Encroachments of 
Rome, and in Defence of the Prerogative and Juriſ- 
diction of the Crown, than the Prelates have ſhewn 


upon all occaſions ; and therefore thoſe who cramp | 


and obſtruct the Proceſs of Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 
tho' kept in defiance of the Pope, and by the Princes 
Authority ; thoſe, I ſay, who miſconſtrue and wreſt 
old Statutes to ſuch ill Purpoſes, and hinder the Pre- 
lates from the Exerciſe of their Office, and weaken 
their Character, to the diſſervice of Religion, deſerve 
to be more ſeverely puniſh'd, than thoſe that for- 
merly proſecuted Bulls and r age at the Court of 
Rome. And if ſuch unreaſonable Men will ſtill go 
on in their Chichanry and Injuſtice, and wreſt old 
Laws from their apparent Deſign and Meaning, 
wreſt them, 1 ſay, not for the good of the King or 
Kingdom, but purely for their own private Intereſt : 
If ſuch Men are refolv'd to point the Statute, tho 
never ſo unreaſonably, upon ſo ſerviceable and con- 


at leaſt, be liable to a turn of the Tables, and have 
a Lex Talionis clapt upon them; that is, let them 
ſuffer the ſame Puniſhment of Præmunire, if they 
fall foul, at any time, upon the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſ- 
diction, which they are ſo willing to bring upon 
the Prelates, if they happen to intermeddle never fo 
little with their Juriſdiction. * Antiquitates Britan- 
nice Eccleſia. Under Stafford and Bouchier. Spelman 
Concil, Vol. II. | 
 PRANESTE. A conſiderable Town in Old 
Latium, bordering upon the AÆqui, Four and Twen- 
9 Miles from Rowe, towards the Fucine Lake: Some 

y, it was built by Preneſte, Unders Grandſon : 
Others make one Ceculus its Founder; but Diony ſius 
Halicarnaſſeus runs the Antiquity of it much higher, 
in which he is follow'd by others, who ſuppoſe it 
built Fiftcen Hundred Years before the Incarnation. 
Livy relates, that Præneſte revolted from the Latines 
to the Romans, and that it had Eight Towns under 
its Juriſdiction. The r of Fortune was a very 
fine Structure, pav'd by Sylla, with a ſort of Moſaic 
Work, and famous for Oracular Reſponſes, call'd 
Hrtes Præneſting. Dion. Halicarn. lib. 2. Livy lib. 2. 
4 1 Hoffman, See Paleſtrine. Engl. Morery, 

ol. II. a 

PRATO, in Latin Pratum. A Town in ILah, 
between Florence and Piſtoia : T's a Biſhop's See, 
Suftragan to the Arch-Bithop of Florence. Some rec- 
kon it one of the four ſtrongeſt Fortreſſes in /raly : 
Twas built by Frederick II. The Girdle of the 
Bleſſed Virgin is likewiſe ſaid to be kept kere. 
PREBEN D. Father Paal obſerves, that Col- 
legiate Churches being, by their Inſtitution, oblig'd 
| , | 


to meet in the Church for Divine Service at the 

20urs appointed by the Canons, which are therefore 
call d Canonical ; Rents or Revenues were annex d 
to them for the Maintenance of Canons, and diſtri- 
buted in one of the following Methods: For either 
they were entertain'd at a common Table, and 
Charge as the Regulars, or every one had his Pro- 
portion of the Revenue aſſignd him (which was 
therefore call'd a Prebend ) or elſe, the Service be- 
ing perform d, the whole Diſtribution was made ei- 
ther in Meat or Money. Thoſe that liv'd in Com- 
mon, continu'd their Method but a little while, be- 
fore they came to a Diviſion, either into Prebends, 


— 


or Diſtributions to the Prebendaries, diſpencing with 


thoſe, who either, upon the ſcore of Infirmity, ot 


other accountable Buſineſs, wete abſent at Divine 


Service: Now, ſays Father Paul, twas an eaſy. 


matter to find a pretence, and begin a Cuſtom of 
being ſeldom at Church, and enjoy the Prebend not- 
withltanding : But thoſe who did not receive their 
Dividend till they had done their Duty, could not 
pervert the end of the Inſtitution, which made the 
Offices better perform'd under this ſecond Eſtabliſh- 
ment, than under the firſt, The difference between 
a Prebend and a Canonry, according to Linwood, 
is this: A Canonry is a ſpiritual Right or Privilege, 
accruing by being receiv'd as a Brother, and by ha- 
ving a Stall aſſign d him in the Choir, and a Vote 
in the Chapter: But a Prebend implies a Right of 
receiving certain Revenues for Service done in the 
Church; the Title to theſe Revenues ariſuig from 
the Performance of Divine Service. * Father Paul's 
Hiſfory of the Council of Trent, Book 6. pag. 463. Lin- 
wood's Conſtirut. Hoffman. : | 
PRESCOT. A Market-Town in Darby-Hun- 
dred in Lancaſhire, A Hundred and Forty Seven 
Miles from London, _ 
PRESENTATION of the Bleſſed Virgin: 
There were two ſorts of Preſentations among theJews; 
the firſt was commanded by the Law, according to 
which, every Woman that had a Child was oblig d 
to make her Appearance in the Temple, at the end 
of Forty days, if it was a Son, &c. The other Pre- 
ſentation belong'd to thoſe that had made a Vow : 
For, ever ſince the delivery of the Law of ſes, the 


Jews had a Religious Cuſtom of devoting either 
themſelves or their Children ro God Almighty, and 


5 


that either Irrevocably, and for their Life-time, or 


elſe with a clauſe of Revocation, or Redemption by 
Preſents or Sacrifices : For this purpoſe, as Baronius 
{iderable an Order, as that of the Prelates, let em, 


obſerves, there was ſeveral Appartments about the 
Temple of Feruſalem, for thoſe People who were ei- 
ther under 'a Vow of their own, or their Parents : 
And here, their Buſineſs was to ſpend their time in 
the Service of Religon, aud to make Ornaments for 


the Temple according to their reſpective Age, Con- 


dition and Capacity; thus Hanna, Elkanah's Wife, 
dedicated her Son Samuel to God Almiglity before 
he was born. In the 2d Book of Maccabees, there 
is mention made of ſome Virgins, who were lodg d 
and entertain'd in the Temple. And St. Zuke, in 
his Goſpel, ſpeaking of Anna the Propheteſs, Daugli- 
ter of Phanuel, informs us, that ſhe never departed 
out of the Temple after her Widowhood. St. Foa- 
chim and St. Ann, having therefore vow'd to Dedi- 
cate the Child to God Almighty, which he ſhould 
pleaſe to ſend them, brought their Daughter Mary 
to the Temple, to preſent her when {he was but 
three Year old. 'Tis not certainly known, what 
Prieſt it was that receiv'd this Infant ; but St. Ger- 
manus, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, and George, Arch- 
Biſhop of Nicomedia, believe it was Zacharias. This 
living Oblation was, without doubt, aitended with 
a Sacrifice like that of Samuel: But they were not 
to pay down the three Shekeis mention'd in Leviti- 
cus, for the Redemption of thoſe Female Infants, 
which were engag d only till they were five Years 
old; there was no occaſion, I ſay, for theſe She- 
kels, becauſe her Parents left her there for the Service 
of the Temple. The Feſtival of the Preſentation of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, is much more ancient among the 
Greeks than among the Latines. The Emperor {ma- 
nuel Comnenus, who reign'd in 1150, mentions it in 


one of his Edicts, by which it appears it was then 
Qqq kept 
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kept with great Solemnity. 'Twas not obſery'd in 
the Weſt till 1375, when the Chancellor of Cyprus 
travelling into Laly, gave Pope Gregory the XIth an 
King Charles the Vth of France, an Account of it; 
from whence the Pope took occaſion to introduce it 
into the Roman Church; and King Charles had it 
likewiſe ſolemniz d in his Chappel, the Pope's Nun- 
cio being preſent. In the Hiſtory of the College of 
Navarre, there's a Letter of Charles the Vth to the 
Doctors of this College, where this matter is treated 
more at large. * Baronins Preface de ſes Annales. 
De Launoy Hiſtoire de College de Navarre. Mor. 
Sup. | 
8. PRESTEIGN. A Market- Town in Radnor- 
Hundred, in Radnorſhire ; rais d from a ſmall Vil- 
lage to a conſiderable Market-Town, by the Encou- 
ragement and Aſſiſtance of Martin, Lord Biſhop of 
St. Davids. Tis a Hundred and Eleven Miles di- 
ſtant ey London. Camb. Britan, See Preſlain. 
Vol. II. | 
PRICE (Sir John) See Rheſe. 
 PRIDEAUX (John) Born at Stowford near 
Lyfton in Devonſhire, towards the latter end of the 
XVIth Century. He was admitted in Ex#er-Col- 
lege in Oxford, where he made a great Proficiency 
in Learning. He took the Degree of Doctor in Di- 
vinity, and was made King's Profeſſor in that Uni- 
verſity. He was afterwards Vice-Chancellor, and 
Govern'd with great Reputation. He always ap- 
pear d vigoroully in his Lectures and Determinations 
againſt Socinus and Arminius. After he had held 
the Chair 26 Years, he was nominated, by K. Charles I. 
to the See of Worceſter, and Conſecrated in 1641. 
As to his Character ; He was a general Schollar, 
particularly an extraordinary Linguiſt and Divine, 
and had a prodigious Memory. He was likewiſe a 
very Eminent Loyalift, and was fo harraſs d by the 
Rebellion, that he was forc'd to Sell his Library to 
ſupport himſelf and his Family. He dy'd in 1550. 
His Works are; Orationes novem inaugurales de totidem 
Theologie apicibus, & c. Lectiones Decem de totidem Re- 
ligionis Capitibus, &c. Twenty Sermons printed at 
Oxford in 1636 ; the two firſt of which are Enti- 
tul'd, Chriſt's Council for ending Law-caſes. Faſciculus 
Controverſiarum ad Funiorum aut Occupatorum Captum 
Colligatus, &c. Theologie Scholaſtice Syntagma Mnemo- 
nicum. Conſiliorum Synopſis. Epiſtola de Epiſcopatu. 
The Hiſtory of Succeſſions of States, Countries or Fami- 
lies. Sacred Eloquence, or the Art of Rhetorick, as it is 
laid donn in Scripture, &c. * Athen. Oxon. | 
PRIEST ( High) This Dignity was annex'd to 
Aaron's Family under the Old Law. Aaron's two 
Sons, Eleazer and Ithamar, made two Branches: 
The firſt of which had the Privilege of the High- 
Prieſtood, as 1 from the 20th of Numbers. 
This Hereditary Right had afterwards a Breach made 
in it by Eli, who is ſuppos d to be of the Line of 
Ithamar , whole Poſterity were afterwards Outed in 


the Reign of Solomon, Abiathar being then ſet aſide, 


and Zadoc, of the Line of Eleazer reſtor d to the 
Privileges of his Birthright. After the Captivity of 
Babylon, the Houſe of Aaron had the Civil Govern- 
ment, and the Crown ſuperadded to their High- 
Prieſthood : For Fudas Macchabæus, who ſtood up 
for the Liberty of his Country, was both Prieſt and 
Prince. Jonathan, and Simon, his Brothers, ſucceed- 
ed him; and afterwards, Simon's Son, Fohannes Hyr- 
cansys, held the Civil Government, with the Prieſt- 
hood, whoſe Son, Ariſtobulus, made uſe of the Royal 
Stile. And thus the Aſſamonean Family continu'd 
Kings and Hig'-Prieſts till the Reign of Hyrca- 
nus (Son of King Alexander- Fannens ) who was 
reſtor d by Pompey, upon the Expulſion of his Bro- 
ther Ariſtobalus; but ſoon after, this Family was 
quite deſtroy d by Herod the Great, after they had 


been both Prieſts and Princes for about 130 Years. | 


To add ſomertnng farther, concerning the Privileges 
of the High-Prieftthood among the 7 we may 
obſerve, that the High-Prieſt could be proſecuted in 
no Court, except that of the Great Sanhedrim, as 
we are informed by the Aua Tit. Sanhedrim, cap. 1. 
Which Privilege is reſtrain d by ſome to Criminal 


Cauſes, affirming, That where Property only was 


concern d, he might be ſued in the Inferiour Courts, |* the Church-Wardens, the Library-keepers, 


1 
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like any other private Perſon, tho' not without { 
Circumſtances of Privilege : To mention *. 
them; He might conſtitute what Proxy he pleas d 
to appear for him, being not oblig d to come into 
Court in Perſon. Beſides, they had ſuch a regard 
for his Character, that twas very rare to ſee an 
Action againſt him. He was likewiſe exempt- 
ed from being put to his Oath, either in Cy: 
or Elſewhere, unleſs the King happen'd to have a 
Tryal, and the Teſtimony of the High-Prieft might 
be Serviceable to do the Crown Juſtice. This Ex- 
emption from Swearing, was likewiſe the Preroga- 
tive of the Flamen Dialis among the Romans, as Oel. 
lius ory (Lib. 10. Cap. 15.) And 'twere to be 
wiſh'd, that all the Prieſts in Chriſtendom had the 
ſame Immunity. To return to the Jewith High- 
Prieſt, concerning whoſe Succeſſion, when *rwas 
controverted, none but the Sanhedrim had the Power 
to name the Perſon. Maimonides likewiſe obſerves 
that the High-Prieſt ought to have the advantage of 
the reſt of his Family, both in Perſon, in Fortune, 
and in Senſe, He had a Vicar, call'd the Sagan, 
who had the direction of all the reſt of the Pricks : 
This Sagan had likewiſe two or more Subſtitutes or 
Vicars to act under him. All theſe were likewiſe 
made by the Great Sanhedrim, and fo were the ſeyen 
Amarcali or Door-keepers of the Temple, which it 
was not lawful to open, unleſs they were all there, 
Under theſe there were 3 Church-Wardens. It may 
not be unproper to mention, how the High-Prie(t 
was every Year, a little before the Feaſt of Expia- 
tion, reminded of the Performance of his Office by 
certain Commiſſioners of the Grand Sanhedrim. 'Tis 
true, under the firſt Temple, the High- Prieſtz were 
generally Perſons of that Learning and Pity, that 
they ſeldom ſtood in need of any Prompters from 
the Sanhedrim. But under the ſecond Temple, a 
Week before the Solemnity above-mention'd, twas 
a Cuſtom, for a Committee of the Sanhedrim, to read 
the whole Expiation Office to the High-Prieſt, ac- 
cording to the Form in Leviticus; and here they en- 
joyn d him to repeat the Office to himſelf, that he 
might not miſtake in the leaſt Circumſtance, which 
was not to be avoided without extraordinary Care; 
for upon this day all fort of Sacrifices were to be 
ofter'd by him alone. On the Morning of the Day 
of Preparation, they ſet him in the middle Gate of 
the Temple, and had Heifers, Rams and Lambs 
brought before him, to furniſh his Memory the bet- 
ter with the different ſorts of Sacrifices ; the ſame 
day he was conducted to ſome of the eldeſt Prieſts, 
who inform'd him in the Methods of Offering In- 
cenſe, obliging him to Swear, that he would Offer 
his Incenſe, according to the Form preſcrib'd in the 
Holy of Flies. Every Year he was convey'd from 
his Houſe into the Temple with a great deal of 
Pomp, the Great Sanhedrim, the King, and the Bo- 
dy of the Prieſts, making part of the Parade: And 
a Week before the Feaſt of Expiation, they us d to 
prepare Seats in his City-Palace, for the Father and 
Head of the Sanhedrim, for himſelf, the Sagan, and the 
King ; and beſides theſe, there were Seventy Chairs, Sil- 
ver Gilt, for the Seventy Members of the Great Sanhe- 
drim. After this, ſome Senior Prieſt us'd to ſtand 
up and make a Speech to him, to remind him of 
his Office; the High-Prieſt promiſing at the fame 
time to Govern himſelt exactly by the Rubrick ; 
Upon this, the King us'd to give him a conſiderable 
Expectation of Favour, provided he manag'd him- 
ſelf to Satisfaction: Then Proclamation was made, 
The High- Prieſt is going to his Appartment in the Tem- 
ple; upon which, thoſe that were deſcended from 
the King's of Iſrael, walk'd firſt in the Proceſſion ; 
after them, thoſe that were deſcended from the 
Houſe of David, the Cryer making Proclamation be- 
fore them; Pay your reſpects to the Family of David: 
Then follow'd the Houſe of Levi, with the fame 
Proclamation of Regard : © And here the Levites and 
© Prieſts march'd firſt in rich Habits; after theſe, 
© the Choir of Vocal Muſick ; then came the In- 
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« trumental. Muſick ; after theſe, the Porters; then 
© thoſe that had the Charge of the Perfumes ; Theſe 
were follow'd by thoſe that Wove the Hangings, 
and, 1n 
6 (hott, 
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© ſhort | 
C * Thie next part of the Parrade, Was the Se- 
© venty Members of the Sanhedrim; after whom, 
came a Hundred Prieſts with Silver Bcdels-Staves 
ein their Hands to make way: Aſter theſe, rhe 


High- Prieſt walk d, being follow'd by all thoſe of 


« $acerdotal Extraction. * Selden de Snedris, Lib. 3. 
Cap: 


Seel. 1. Hoffman, See PRIEST, Engl. AMorery, 


J. II. en „ 
RINCES (of the Empire) The Empire of &. 


Germany being divided into three Claſſes; 
me Princes is next to the Electors, and the ſecond. 
Theſe Princes are all Soveraign in their reſpective 
Territories; whence tis commonly ſaid, That a 
Prince has the ſame Power within his Juriſdiction, 
that the Emperor has in the Empire; and for this 
reaſon Maximilian I. usd to call himſelf King of 
Kings. Theſe Princes have the Privilege of ſending 
Ambaſſadors, of making Laws among themſelves to 
regulate the Succeſſion, in caſe the Male Line of 
any of their Families ſhould fail. Such Agreements 
as theſe having been made between the Houſes of 
| Brandenburgh and Pomerane; between the Palſegrave 
and Dukes of Bavaria ; between the Houſe of Saxony, 


Lunenburg, and Heſſe-Caſſel. Farther, theſe Princes 


have Authority to make Leagues with each other, 
and even Defenſive Ones againſt the Emperor him- 
ſelf, of which there are ſeveral Inſtance: As, 
Hirſt, The Confederacy of Suabia, calld The Society 
of K. George's Shield. P 4 
24h, The Free Cities and Biſhops againſt Albert 
Marqueſs of Brandenburg. 8 | 
;dly, The Smalcaldick League againſt Charles V. 
athly, The Confederacy of the Houſes of Saxony, 
Brandenburg and A a &c. : 
To proceed ; Theſe Princes Coyn Money with 
their own Effigies, without the Emperors ; which 
Privilege Charles the Vth would have wreſted from 
them, but could never carry his 22 Neither is 
the Emperor's ſingle Authority ſufficient to preſcribe 
them, or bring them under the higheſt Penalties ; 
but they are to have a Tryal by their Peers, which 
is a quite different way of Proceeding from that of 
the Emperial Courts of Juſtice : For, in order to 
the Trying the Princes of the Empire, theſe follow- 
ing Circumſtances are requiſite : * 
Firſt, That the Court conſiſts of German Princes. 
24ly, That the Articles of Impeachment touch em, 
either in their Lives or Tenures. | 
24ly, That the Emperor either preſides at the 
7 ryal himſelf, or Delegates ſome Prince to repre- 
ent him. | 


thy, That the place aſſign'd for Tryal be in 


ſome part of Germany. And. 
thly, It muſt be manag d in Higl- Durch. 
* carpæovius de Leg. Reg. Germ. cap. 1. Hornius Orb. 
2 par. 2. Hoffman, See Engl. Morery, Vol. I. 
erman 


P RINN E (William) Born at Swainſwick, near 


all thoſe Artificers that belong to the Tem- 


8. Maimonid. Halach. Celi Hamikdaſh. cap. 5. Pr 


hat of | Houſ- 


| an 


into the City. Soon after, Mr. Prinne was Elche 
4 Member of the Houſe of Commons; and Ob 
was extremely active in the G00d Old Cauſe, and 
e his Spleen and his Satyt againſt the Hops 
without Controul: But when he found the Nati 
mvolv d in Blood and Rui 
got the better of the 


3 


on 
| ne, that Independenty had 
| Covenant, and began to dp the 
| Fresbyterians under Hatches, he was extremely dif- 
pleas d with this unexpected Turn, and made a 
tack towards the King's Cauſe; upon this, the Army 
him out of the Parliament- 
le. After the Murther of the King, Mr. Prinne 
continud implacable againſt the Rump, declaim'd 
againſt the ung of Oliver Gommell, and pelted 
him with his Pamphlets. In 1659, Mr. Prinne was 
admitted into the Parliament Houſe with the reſt 
of the ſecluded Members, and was very forward 
and hardy to 7 80 the King's Reſtoration; for 
winch Service, his Majeſty made him Keeper of the 
Records of the Tower, and one of the Six Commiſſi- 
oners for Appeals' and Regulating the Exciſe. He 
dy'd in 1669. He was a very Voluminous, tho by 
no means a Correct Writer. I ſhall only mention 
ſome few of his Works; Hifrio Maſtix; or the 
Players Scourge, &c. News from Tp(wich, Cc. Mi- 
nors no Senators. A Plea for the Houſe of Lords. . 
| via Parliamentaria Rediviva, &c. Animadverſions on 
the fourth part of Sir Edward Coke's Inflitutes of the 
Laws of England; The N of K. John, X. Hen- 
1 III. and X. Edward I. Canterbury's Doom, or the 
rſt Part of a Compleat Hiſtory, of the Commitment, 
Charge, Tryal, &c. of William Laud, late Arch-Bi- - 
ſhop of Canterbury, &c. * Whitleck's Memorials. 
_Arct-Biſhop Laxd's Life, by Wharton. Athen. 
Oxon, Cc. | | | 
PRIOLO (Benjamin) In Latin Priolus, was 
was born at St. Fean d Angeli in 1602. He was 
deſcended from the Prioli, an Illuſtrious Family at 
Venice, ſeveral of which had been Doge's in that 
| Republick. He ſtudy d at Orthez and Montauban, 
and afterwards went to Leiden, where he improv'd 
' himſelf by the Lectures of Heinſins and Voſſius. He 
went to Paris to viſit Grotius; and from thence tra- 
vell d to Padua, being deſirous to acquaint himſelf 
with Cremoninus and Licetus, being Perſons of an 
extraordinary Fame for Learning. Heengag'd him- 
ſelf with the Duke of Rohan, who was then in the 
Service of the Venetiant, and was ſo much in his 
Favour, as to be all along truſted with that Dake's 
Secrets. He ſent Priolo twice into Spain upon im- 
portant Buſineſs, and left the management of al- 
moſt all Affairs to him, while himſelf was in the 
Field, and Commanded the French Troops in the 
Valtoline, and the Country of the Griſous. Monſieur 
Priolo was almoſt in every Battle, Fighting ſome- 
times in the Infantry, and ſometimes Mounted: Be- 
ing at a ſtand which way to ſteer, after the Death 
of this Duke, he retir'd to Geneva, and match'd 
| into a Noble Family. Here he liv'd privately, till 
the Duke de Longueville brought him into Buſineſs ; 


mts quickly turn 


' 
1 
, 


Bath in Somerſetſhire, Anno 1600, was admitted in for this Nobleman being made Plenipotentiary for 
Oriel College in Oxford, to which his Father was a the Treaty of Munſter, invited Monſieur Priolo into 
Tenant. After having taken a Degree of Batchelor ' his Train, imagining his Advice might be very ſer- 
of Arts in this Univerſity, he remov'd to Lincoln's viceable to him. This Invitation made Priolo quit 
Inn, where he was Bariſter, Bencher and Reader. Geneva, to ſettle at Paris; he took Lyons in his way, 
Hequickly appear'd a rigid Puritan, diſaffected tothe where Cardinal Barberini and he having ſeveral 
Government, and a great Enemy to the Hierarchy. | Conferences about Religion, he was at laſt brought 
In one of his Pamphlets, he rails mn over to the Roman Communion. However, it was 
the Biſhops, calling them Luciferian Lord Biſhops, | not long before his Fortune was embarraſs'd ; for 
Execrable Traitors, Devouring Wolves, &c. For theſe | ſoon after his coming to Paris, the Civil Wars 
intemperate Sallies, and ſeveral other Inſtances of | broke out, and Priolo engaging with the Male-Con- 


Misbehaviour of a higher kind, he was brought to 
bis Tryal in the Star-Chamber, where he receiv d Sen- 

tence to be Fin'd Five Thouſand Pound to the King, to 
loſe his Ears in the Pillory, to be branded on both Cheeks 
with the Letters S. L. for a Schiſmatical Libeller, and to 
be pertually impriſoned in Carnarvan-Caſtle. Part of 
this Sentence was Executed in the Palace- Tard in 
Weſtminſter, Anno 1637. In 1640, the Houſe of 
Commons paſs'd an Order for his Enlargement ; 
and now Prinne, and his two Fellow-Sufferers, Bur- 
zon and Baſtwick, travell'd together towards London, 
and being ſaluted on the Road, with great reſpec, 
by the Factious Party, made a triumphant Entry 


tents, ſunk under the ill Succeſſes of that Party: It 
ſeems, the ſhining Character of Monſieur Le Prince 
had made ſuch an Impreſſion upon hun, that he 
both refus'd to act ſuitably to the Obligations he 
had to the Queen Mother, and to hearken to the 
Overtures of Cardinal Mazarine. In ſhort; this 
Miſconduct undid him for ſome time; for now he 
was forc'd to withdraw into Flanders ; his Eſtate was 
forfeited and fſeiz'd, and his Family Baniſh'd. Ha- 
ving afterwards the good Luck to recover the King's 
Favour in ſome meaſure, he livd privately, and 
ſpent his time in Study. And now, to relieve his 
| Melancholly, he wrote the Hiſtory of France, from 
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Io the Work, he has the Character of an Author 
of great Freede | 
entitul d, Conatees Hiſftorici, has been ſeveral times Re- 
19 975 the beſt Edition is that of Leipſi, in 1686. 
lonſieur Priilo was afterwards. engag d in State: 
Buſineſs; being diſpatcht to Venice, in 1657, to ma- 
nage a ſecret Negotiation ; but dyd of an Apo- 
plexy in his Journey to Lyons.; Monſieur Priolo was 
no great admirer. of Twly : Tis true, he valu d L- 
vy's way of Writing extremely; but finding him 
inimitable, and deſpatring to come up to his Mo- 
del, he choſe Tacitus for his Maſter. He was ſtrang- 
ly fond of Seneca, . preferr'd Lacan ta Vikgil; and the 
Sweetneſs of Catullus to the Majeſty of Hor ace. Now 
tis certain, this Judgment of his was ſomewhat 
floating and ununiform; for, by-bis! admiring Livy 
above Tacitus, he ought to have eſteem d Tully much 
above Seneca, and Virgil no led above Lucan . For 
the Rhetorick of Tally, Livy and Virgil, their Cha- 
racter and their Genius, are much of the ſame 
kind, making an allowance for the diverſity of the 
Subjects they wrote upon, and that the two firſt 
wrote in Proſe, and the other Poetry. To give em 
ſomething of their due, theſe". Authors do not make 
it their buſineſs to ſparkle and flame out more than 
tis neceſſary : They -contrive' the matter, ſo as to 
Ae the Work a natural Luſtre, ſuitable to the Con- 
lition of the Subject they treat; but then they do 


not exert themſelves to dazale and ſtun the Reader, 
like ſome other Writers; who, inſtead of letting 


the Light diffuſe, and move regularly, according to 
the Laws of Aotion, make uſe of a ſort of Burning- 
Glaſs, to make the Rays concenter, and throw em 
all into a Blaze. Somewhat of this method was 
practis d by Seneca, the two Pliny's and Tacitus; and 
thus Lucan flutters and fatigues himſelf to an extra- 
ordinary pitch, and to appear with an Air of 
Grandeur. It muſt be gramed, theſe were all Au- 


. thors of a more than ordinary Genius; and tis pro- 
bable, they would have follow'd Nature more, and 


been leſs affected, if they had livd in the Age of 
Tully, Virgil and Livy : But it mult be ſaid for em, 
that they enter d upon Study, when Senſe began to 


grow ſomewhat out of Faſhion. About this time, 


ſomewhat of the ſame misfortune happen'd to the 


Romans, which happens to thoſe that are us'd to 


drink too much Wine ; their Palate grows dull and 
heavy, fo that they cannot raiſe it to any great Plea- 
ſure, without Brandy or Spirits: Thus Majeſtick and 
Natural Eloquence began to loſe its Charws, when 
People had been a great while us'd to't, fo that now 
nothing but Sallies of Fancy and Flaſhes of Wit 
would go down : They were not now contented 
with Day-light ; the Sun was too common and un- 


affecting to their Organs, and nothing but Blaze 


and Lightning would ſerve their turn. The French 
begin to be touch'd a little with this Humour ; and 
thus Seneca likewiſe, and Tacitus, endeavour d to gra- 
tify this Reliſh, and ſeem d to have been afraid 


they ſhould have ſuffered in their Reputation, if 
they had wrote like the Authors of the firſt Claſs. 
* Fohannes Rhodius de Vita Benjamini Prioli. Bayle 


Diction. Hiſtor. 3 5 g 
PROCULUS. A Roman of Quality and In- 
tereſt, Invented the Story of Romulus s being Dei- 
fy'd, to ſatisfy the People about his Death. The 
Cale was thus; The Senate being engag d in a War 
with their Neighbours, with-held the allowance of 
Corn, uſually given to the Commonalty : Komulus 
being diſpleas d at this management, gave the 
People their cuſtomary Proviſions, and puniſh'd a 
oreat- many of the Nobility, who being, angry at 
this Severity, chopt the King in Pieces in the Se- 
nate; and ſo carryd him off under their Clothes 
to conceal the barbarous Murther. However, the 
common People, imagining he was 11]-treated, came 
running to the Senate-Houſe, with Torches in their 
Hands, to ſet it on Fire; and e/tivs Proculus, ma- 
king a Speech to them, brought them to Temper, by 
telling · tbem, that he ſaw Romulus upon the Top of 
a Hill, in a Figure much greater than Humane; 


from whence - they might conclude, he was ad- 


vancd from a King to a. Deity. Plutarch 


Death of Lewis the XIIIth, to the Year- 1664 = | in Rom. Fler. See Engliſh Mwrery, Vol. II. 
om and e „This Hiſtory; | the Writers in the middle Ages, 


e ] , ſignifies an Entey- 
tainment or a Feat; in the mot remarkable Senſe. 
tis taken for à Reſervation of Service, due from the 
Vaſſal to the Lords, by whom A to be en- 
tertain d at ſtated times of the Year, when they 
came among their Farms, Theſe Procurations wer 
frequently turn d into Money. And as the Tem. 

ral Lords us d to receive Procurations of theit 
Vaſſals or Tenants, ſo the Biſhops and Arch“ Dea- 
cons us d to be entertain d by the Churches undet 
their Juriſdicton: And here, the Arch- Deacon 
ſometimes putting the Pariſh Prieſts to unreaſonable 
Charge, were complain d of to the Popes, who en- 
deavourd to redreſs the Grievance, both in Council, 
and by their Bulls; particularly Innocent III. ſent 
a Bull to this purpoſe into England, upon a Com- 
plaint preferr:d; againſt the Arch-Deacon of Rizh- 
mond, who is {aid to have viſited with almoſt x 
Hundred Horſe in his Company, and ſeveral other 
Circumſtances of Baan ſo that when he came 
to a Parſonage Houſe, he deſtroy d the Larder, and 
eat them ip in a moment: The Pope therefore, in 
this Bull, prohibits all ſuch ſort of Oppreſſion for the 
future. Laftly, Du Freſne informs us, when the Pope 
happen d to Travel into France, he us d to have Procu- 
rations allow d, either in Entertainments or Money, 
* Monaſtic. Anglican. Tom. II. pag. 165. Hoveden, 
Adam. Bremen. W 

PRO DIC US. Born at Juli, in the Iſland 
Cea, or Zea, one of the Cyclades, was Contemporary 
with Democritus, and a Diſciple of Protagoras: He 
Flouriſh'd in the Eighty Sixth Olympiad, was one 
of the moſt Eminent Sophiſts in Greece, and had 
Euripides, Socrates and Jſecrates for his - Schollars, 
Notwithſtanding he was ſent Ambaſſador to Athen;, 
he did not think it a leſſening to his Character to 
keep a Philoſophy Lecture. He us d to Travel from 
one Town to another, to (hew his Talent in Har- 
ranging, and was receiv'd with a great deal of pub- 
lick Reſpect at Thebes and Sparta. His Oration cal- 
ded TIe Inno N has made a great Noiſe. 
Some of the Learned ſay, twas fo call'd, becauſe 
every. one of the Audience was forc'd to pay Fifty 
Drachms for a place,which Sum amounts to 4Crowns 
of our Money. Prodicus was, notwithſtanding his 
diſagreable Delivery, ſo. famous an Orator, that tis 
ſaid, that X*nophon, when a Priſoner in Beotia, gave 
Bail only for the Curioſity to hear him. He is &f- 
ten cited for the Apologue in .one of his Orations, 
where he brings in Vertue and Pleaſure dreſs d like. 
Women, and making their Court to Hercules. P- 
dicus was at laſt proſecuted by the Athenians, for 
debauching their Youth, and being Caſt, was Exe- 
cuted. The Charge againſt him was, his Teaching, 
Atheiſtical Principles, and therefore Sextus Empiri- 
cus puts him in his Liſt of Atheiſts. Tally likewiſe 
gives him much the ſame Character of Infamy, ma- 
king him afhrm, that thoſe Things which had been 
ſerviceable to Mankind, were reckon'd Gods by the 
Ancients; which Aſſertion, ſays Tally, does in a 
manner Sap the Foundations of all Religion. * (i- 
cer. de Nat. Deor. Lib. 1. Sext. Empir. Adverſ. Ma- 
them. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. | 

PROFANATION (of the Name of God ) 
This Sin is forbidden in Levit. 22. The Jewiſh Do- 
ors brancht it into three Kinds; the forgiveneſs of 
all which they make very different from all other 
Crimes; for where they treat of Sacrifices, Confeſ- 
ſion, Penance, Mortifications, the Day of Expiation, 
the Scape-Goat, and the Plenary Remiſſion, ariſing 
from ſuch Diſcipline and Performances; they make 
a particular Exception concerning the Profaning ti 
Name of God; adding, that this Crime is never 
pardon'd till the very point of Death; notwithſtand- 
ing all the Methods of Expiation and 3 have 
been punctually perform d. * Gemara Babyl. at Ti. 
Foma. cap. 8. fol. 86. Selden, De Fure Natur. & Gen- 
tium, Fuxta Diſciplinam Hebreorum, Lib. 2. cap. Ic. 
Hoffman. 5 

ROG NE. Daughter to Pandion King of 4- 

thens, underſtanding the ill Uſage her Siſter Phile- 
mela had ſuffer d by her Husbaud Tereus, took he! 


Son 
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ſerv'd him up for his Father's Dinner. Tere diſ- 
covering the, Barbarity, towards the latter end of 
the Entertainment, growing diſtracted at the thoughts 
of having eaten part of his Son, drew his Sword to 


{tab his Wife, but was prevented, by being metamor- | H 


phos'd into a Swallow : As for Ius, what was left of 
him was turn'd, into a Pheaſant.  * Ovid, Metam. 


See Philomela. ., ,, _ e | 
PRO H RL IONS. See Præmunire. 
PROSCRIPTION. A Term of Penalty in 


Cates and Perſons : For Inſtance If a Perſon Sued 
in an Action of Debt, abſconded, and declin d to 
appear, the Plaintiff apply d to the Prætor, or 
Chief Juſtice, and procurd an Order to Summon 
him into the Court. And here, the Order was afhxt 


to the Houſe of the abſconding Perſon, ſeveral of | 


the Neighbours being call'd in to teſtify the Proceed- 
ings: And, in caſe the Defendant refus d to make 
his Appearance, either by himſelf, or his Proxy or 
Advocate, the Chief Juſtice order d an Execution 
azainſt his Goods; and provided he declin' d to 


come into the Court, and defend his Cauſe, at the | / 


third Summons, the Chief Jultice gave Order, that 
the Goods ſhould be deliver d to the Plaintift, and 
ofter'd to Sale. However, the Sale was not to be- 
gin till after the expiration of Thirty Days: This 
term being out, the Creditors, 1f there was more 
than one, went to the Prætor, and deſir d an Au- 
thority of him, that one of their number might be 
impower d to Sell the Debtors Goods by Auction; 
and he that was thus impower'd, was call'd Wo 
fer, or the diſpoſer of the Sale, which was publiſh d 
in the moſt noted Places of the Town. Some few 
days after, the Creditors went again to the Chief 
Juſtice, making their Requeſt, that they might have 
the uſual Privilege of their Caſe ; which being 
granted, they made a ſort of Proclamation, That 
whoever Bought or Purchas'd any thing belonging to the 
Debtor, ſhould anſwer about the half part of the Value to 
the Creditors + So that where the Debt amounted to a Hun- 
dred Crowns, the Creditor was to receive Forty. There 
was another Proſcription mention'd in the Corne lian 
Law, by Vertue of which, the Lands of Proſcrib'd, 
or Out-law'd Perſons, were Forfeit to the Govern- 
ment: This Penalty is mention'd by Tally againſt 
Rullus : This Profcription did not only extend to 
the Penalty, call'd Media Capitis Diminutio, which 
ſometimes reach d no farther than Baniſhment, but 
is to be underſtood of that ſevereſt ſort of Outlawry, 
firſt brought into practice by Hylla, when he had Ga- 
riſon d Rome with his Army; who, having his Ene- 
mies at this diſadvantage, ſet a Price upon their 
Heads, and order d a Reward of Two Talents to 
thoſe that ſhould kill or diſcover any proſcrib'd Per- 
{ons ; and that ſuch as conceal'd them ſhould Forfeit 
the ſame Sum. Thus Horus, mentioning Has Black 
Liſt or Calendar of Malefactors, as he call'd them, 
tells us, That by an unheard-of Edict, there were 
Two Thouſand of the Flower of the Nobility and 
entry warkt out for Slaughter (lib. 3. cap. 21.) 
Appian (Bel. Civ. lib. 1.) makes them Forty Senators 
and Noblemen, and Sixteen Hundred Gentlemen. 
Not very long after Hlla, there was another terrible 
roſcription of this kind, under the Triumvirate of 
Oftavizs, Lepidus and AA. Antony, brought on by 
Hllas Precedent ; whereas Velleius Paterculus expreſſes 
it, Nothing was 4 greater blemiſh to thoſe times, than 
that Czſar ſhould be almoſt forc d upon the Proſcription, 
or that Tully ſhould be proſcrib'd by him; and that the 
publick Mouth, and, as it were, the Speaker of the Lords 
and Commons, ſhould be ſtapt by ſo Infamous a Man as 
M. Antony : Both theſe ſort of Outlawries were 
call'd Proſcriptions, becauſe the Names of the Per- 
lons, under the Penalty, were poſted up in the 
Squares and Market- places: And therefore the Greek: 
expreſs the Penalty by See, as well as mroyed- 
deu, becauſe not only the Names of the Perſons, but 
the reaſons of the Outlawry were cut upon a Plate 
of Braſs, or on a Marble Pillar, and publickly ex- 
pos d. Twas an Old Cuſtom among the Greeks, to 
{et a Price upon the Heads of Malefactors and Ene- 
mites, encouraging the Killing of them, by promi- 
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Cryer; and ſome- 
times Reward; was afhxt to a illar, or cut in 
it. Thus, the Athenians; promis d a Hundred Talents 
pany Perſon that could. bring them Xerxes either 

cad alive; the ſame Price was ſet upon Apollonius 


ead-; not to mention, the Sams propos d for di- 

patching auc * Ulpian. Demo. Orat. De 

Perpera L 

G Mam. lib. 6, G. 1 
ROSDOCE. A Chriſtian Virgin, who 


tear of being abus d by the Soldiers: This happen'd 
in the Year 306. She is reckon'd a Martyr. > 
10 Tom. 1. 1. 0 1 111110 
PROSLOV S A, or Cainſtenge, formerly call'd 
{iropolis. A Town in Bulgaria, at the Mouth of the 
th. Branch of the Danube. © 
| PROTASIUS. A Martyr and Companion of 
St. Gervaſus. They are mention d for the 3d of 
| Ambroſe found their Corps; concerning which, the 
| Reader may conſult his Twenty Second Epiſtle; and 
* St. Auſtin Confeſſ. lib. 9. cap. 7. & Civit. Dei, 
ib. 22. ca 1 Se 


of the Grecian Lords that went an Expedition againſt 
Troy ; twas foretold by the Oracle, that he would 


ſo hardy to Embarque with the reſt ; where, being 
the firſt that went a Shore, he happen d to light up- 
on Hector, who did his Buſineſs. Hyginus tells us, 
that after his Death, he was allow'd to return for 
three Hours from the Shades below, to ſpeak with 
his Wife Laodamia, who had a ſtrong Fancy to {ſee 
bum. * Hygin, Fab. 103. Ovid. Metam. Lib. 12. 
PROTEUS. Catoptricus. Is a great Looking» 


Glaſs, the Perſon that looks in it, ſometimes ſees 


man. | 

PROTOPAPA.. A conſiderable Dignity in 
the Greek Church, mention d by Codinus, Gretzer and 
Goar. He is ſo call'd, becauſe he was a kind of 
Arch-Prieſt in the Church of St. Sophia, which Title 
agrees very well with his Quality; for as Codinus 
3 had the next Stall to the Patriarch, in 
the Choir of St. Sophia at Conſtantinople. At Ae ſſana 


Sicily was under the Greek Emperors, this Church 
Conform'd to the Latine Belief, concerning the Pro- 
ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt : And, notwithſtanding 
they retain'd ſeveral Cuſtoms of the Greet Church, 
yet they Conſecrate in unleaven'd Bread, and Offi- 
ciate in the Habits of the Weffern Church. Now 
here, the Protopapa of Meſſana, beſides the Juriſdi- 
ion of a great many Churches of this Town, has 
a particular Reſpect paid by the Cathedral : For, 


to the Protopapa's Church (call'd the Carholick,) and 


Veſpers, according to the Greek Rituals, and is after- 
wards waited on back again to lis own Church, 
with the ſame pompous Reſpect. * Dominicus Ma- 
cer in Hierolex. Du Freſne. Hoffman, @c. 

PRUDENTIUS. A Chriſtian Poet, born 
in 348. His Poems have more of Religion than 
Ornament in them. He began to write no ſooner 
than at the Age of 57, having ſpent the former part 
of his time in Pleaſure and Buſineſs. * See Morery, 
Vol. II. Bayle. 

PRYTANEIA. The Atheman Prytaneia laſt- 
ed five and thirty Days, or five Weeks. To under- 
derſtand this Magiſtracy the better, we mult go 
ſomewhat toward the beginning of that Conffiru- 
tion. We are to underſtand then, that by %s 
Laws, the Senate, conſiſting of Four Hundred, were 
to be at the Helm of the Republick for one Year ; 
and afterwards, the Four Tribes ſubdiyided into 
Ten, the Four Hundred Senators encreas d to Fiye 
Hundred; for out of every Tribe they Elected Fifty 


by 


gatlone, "Ya Polyænus Strateg. lib. 4,5. 
Co 


NI. 1 threw her ſelf in * N 298 
the Roman Laws. This Penalty related both to E- | & r elt into a River at Heeropolzs in Syria, for 


June, in the ancient Martyrology of Carthage. St. 


PROTESILAUS. Son of Iphiclus, was one 


be the firſt Man that was Slain ; however, he was 


Glaſs in the Muſeum Kircherianum. It is ſo artifi- 
cially contriv'd, that by changing the Poſition of the 


his Head reſembling that of an Ais, ſometimes he 
ſees that of a Goat, a Boar, or ſome other Animal 
upon bis Shoulders. * George de Sepibus in Colle- 
gii Romani, Scietat. Feſu Muſeo, pag. 38. Hoff- 


in Scily this Dignity is ſtill continu'd ; for when 


upon Whitſonday, the Prebendaries go in Proceſſion 


attend him to the Cathedral, where he Sings Solemn 
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by Balloting. The Perſons Elected were to be Thirty 

cars Old or upward. Beſides theſe 8 
mention d, they likewiſe choſe other Fift ernu- 
meraries, that if any um 
happen not to prove right, or dye within the Year 
of their Adminiſtration, they might always have 
another ready to clap in tis place. The firſt Fifty 
being thus Elected Senators out of every. Tribe, were 
call'd Ilęrhards. Theſe Repreſentatives of the Tribes 
Govern'd one after another, according 2s their Lot 
came up; and thus every Tribe had its turn in the 
Courſe of the Year, and was at the Head of the 
Common-Wealth for five Weeks, as Ulpian obſerves 
(vid. Ulpian in Androtianam.) And here we are to 
take notice, That the Fifty Repreſentatives of each 
Tribe went through the Term of their Adminiſtra- 
tion altogether, or without Interruption: For Ex- 
ample ; The Tribe call'd the Cecropian Tribe, did 
not Govern one Day, and the Tribe of Acamas the 
next, and ſo on, as Scaliger fancy'd ; for tis plain, 
from Demuſthenes in Timocratea, that the Tribe call'd 
Pandionis, continu'd in Authority two Days toge- 
ther, We are to obſerve farther, That Fifty Pryta- 
neis of one Tribe did not Govern altogether for the 
whole time they were in Power : For this Term, be- 
ing divided into five Weeks, theſe Fifty Repreſen- 
tatives were divided into five Decurys or Tens, by 
caſting Lots ; and thus the firſt Subdiviſion Go- 
vern'd one Week, the Second, the ſecond Week, 
and fo on, according as the Lots came up: And 
' thoſe Ten which had the Governing Week, were 
call'd Proedri. Theſe Proedri, or Preſiding Ten, drew 
Lots, which of them ſhould Govern, in the Week 
of their Authority: Now, there being but Seven 
Days in a Week, it muſt follow, that three of the 
Ten muſt be thrown out of the Adminiſtration. 
The Perſon that Govern'd his Day, was call'd 
*Em15e]ns, who, during this Diurnal Authority, had 
the Keys of the Treaſury, of the Records, and the 
Publick Seal. Now the Athenians going by the Com- 
putation of a Lunary Year, there were four Days 
remaining, after the Fifty Repreſentatives of the 
Ten Tribes had Govern'd each of them their Thirty 
Five Days; this overplus was thrown among the Four 
Tribes, which had the foremoſt Courſe in the Ad- 
miuiſtration. And here it may not be 1mproper to 
take notice, that there were other Epiſta'e and Proe- 
dri, beſide thoſe above- mention d: For whenever 
either the Senate or the Commons were Conven d, 
the Governing Epiſtates choſe nine Proedri or Preſi- 
dents, one out of every Tribe, excepting the Tribe 
then in actual Authority, as Ariſtotle obſerves; one 
of which nine Proedri was call'd Epiſtata, being 
"Elected by Balloting. Theſe Proedri preſided in the 
Senate, and at the publick Meetings of the People, 
and were a ſort of Speakers to theſe publick Bodies: 
For they reported to the People the Heads of the 
Matter they met about, and 1mpeach'd thoſe that 
had misbehav'd themſelves, before the Commons 
which latter was more particularly the Buſineſs of 
the Epiſtatæ Proedrorum, as Suidas informs us. To 
return to the Five Hundred Senators ; who were the 
Governing Council of the Nation ; Theſe Perſons 
had a ſtrict Enquiry paſt upon them at their Ele- 
Ction, as to their Character and Behaviour, and 
when they were Approv'd and Choſen, they had an 
Oath given them, ſome of the Heads of which were 
thele following. I ſhall always adviſe the Body of the 
Athemans to the beſt of my Still; and here my Advice 
ſhall be ſuch as is warranted by Law: I will never lay 
any of Athens by the Heels, who offers three Per- 
ſons for Bail, unleſs he's charg'd with a Deſign of Betray- 
ing the Town, or Subverting the Government ; or unleſs 
he has Farm'd the publick Revenues, given Security for 
the Payment of them, or been a Receiver, and has not 
anſwer d the Money in any of theſe three Poſts or Circum- 
ſtances, Demoſth. contra. Nezr. Xenophon Apon- 
nem, lib. 1. The Perſons Choſen likewiſe Swore ; 
That they would take their Places as the Lots came up; 
and that they would Proſecute no Body for old Scores, or 
by way of Retroſpeition, unleſs thoſe that fled from Fu- 

ice, Demoſth. in Orat. Timocrat. The laſt Clauſe 
of this Oath, was added after the Expulſion of the 
Thirty Tyrants, upon the paſſing the Act of Oblivion. 


of 'the firſt Number thould | P 


To goon; ThePrytanes or Commirtee had the Preropa.. 
tive of ee bits, eee and Commons; and if 
any Accident or Emergency happen'd, in which the 
'ublick was concern'd, the Prytanes were apply'd 
to; who, by either Summoning the Senate, or the 
Body of the People, had a Proviſion made ſuitable 
to the Caſe. No Body conld ſtand for Senator, un- 
leſs firſt admitted. by theſe Prytanes, who ſometimes 
were charg'd with making a Penny out of their Pri- 
vilege. As for the Senate, it fat every Day, unleſs 
in caſe of a general Holy-Day (Lex de Feftts ) Thus 
in the za Year of 103d Olympiad, there was 
an Act made, That the Senate of Five Hundred 
{hould adjourn for five Days at the Solemnity of the 
Apaturia. To proceed; Theſe Senators had a Sa- 
lary out of the publick Stock, as an acknowledg- 
ment for Serving the Common-Wealth. This gra- 
tification for a Parliament Man, was an Attic 
Drachm, or ſeven Pence half Penny per Day, as 
Fefychins relates. When the Senators came into the 
Houſe, they us d to Sacrifice to Jupiter and finer, 
and 'twas their Cuſtom to ſet up Bills or Papers of 
thoſe Matters which were to be mov'd in the Houſe, 
They us d to eat likewiſe every Day together, during 
the Term of their Authority. Thele Five Hundred 
being ſubdivided into Ten Claſſes, as we obſery'q 
already; each Fifty of the Subdiviſion us d to ſit 
together, and Vote in their own Tribe, according to 
the order of the Ballot. The Proedri ſat at the up- 
per end of the Bench, and Voted firſt: As to the 
reſt, they gave their Votes according to their Senio- 
rity. The Prytanes conven'd the People four times 
in the five Weeks of their Government, each of 
which Days they preſcrib'd Matter to Treat upon; 
The Five Hundred Senators could not Eine above 
Five Hundred Drachms; for, if the Caſe requir d 
a heavier Amerciament, the Perſons Caſt were put 
in the Hands of their Courts of Juſtice, and brought 
to the Bar by the Theſmothetæ. Now, becauſe the 
Athenians were principally concern'd in the Im- 
provement of their Navy, the Senate were oblig d by 
a Law, to build ſome Ships from the Keel every 
Year ; for which purpoſe, they had a Sum of Mo- 
ney aſſign d them out of the publick Exchequer : 
This Cuſtom ſeems to have been as early as Themi- 
focles's time, and their Sea-Vidory againſt the Per- 
ſtans at Salamis. To. conclude; As the reſt of the 
Athenian Magiſtracy were oblig d to give an account 
of their Adminiſtration within Thirty Days after 
they were out of their Office; ſo likewiſe this Se- 
nate of Five Hundred were bound to undergo the 
ſame Examination: Therefore, that the whole Se- 
nate might not ſuffer for the Male-Adminiſtration of 
a few, they us d, towards the end of their Magi- 
ſtracy eſpecially, to be very Severe upon the Misbe- 
haviour of their own Members; and if any Perſon 
had miſmanag'd in his Station, they expell'd him 
the Fouſe. When the Senate acquitted themſelves 
with more than ordinary Reputation, they us'd to 
have a Coronet given them as a mark of Reſpect: 
But unleſs they had built ſome Gallies, they were 
not look d upon to have diſcharg d their Function 
as they ought. This Enquiry into the Management 
of the Senate was paſs d before the Logiſtæ or Perſons 
authoriz d for inſpecting Accounts. 7 Pollux, lib. 8. 
cap. 2. Ulpianus in Timocrateam. Plutarch. in Ni- 
cia. Libanius in Hypotheſi Androtiana. Sam. Petit, 
Comm. in L. L. Atticas, Lib. 3. Tit. 1. Haff 
man, &c. 

PSALMODY. See Singing of Pſalms. 

PSAMMITICUS. Reign d m Egypt 640 
Years before our Saviour. He was Son of Ne- 
cho, whom Sabachus King of e/Ethiopia put to Death 
when he ſeiz d Egypt His Son had undergone the 
ſame Fate, if he had not eſcap'd into Syria. He was 
recall 'd after the retreat of Sabachus, and was one 
of the Twelve Great Lords that Govern'd Egypt. 
Theſe Princes, tho they had each of them their Di- 
ſtrict, yet they ated by Concert, and rather like 
Partners in a ſingle Government, than neighbour- 
ing Princes. Pſammiticus was envy d by all the relt ; 
either upon the ſcore of the Wealth he had acquir'd, 
by Levying the Cuſtoms, which put him in a Con- 


dener of making conſiderable Foreign Alliances, 
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elſe becauſe of the Prediction of an Oracle, which 
,ave out, the Crown would ſettle upon a ſingle 
erſon; and by the Circumſtances ſeem d to pro- 
miſe it to Pſammiticus : To prevent this Encroach- 
ment, they Baniſh'd him into the Marſhes, where 
probably he might have continu'd his Life-time, had 
he not receiv'd Advice, that the Carians and fonians 
had made a Deſcent into Egypt. When they told 
him, the Enemies Troops were Men of Braſs, he 
fancy'd the Oracle was near its Accompliſhment ; 
he march'd up to theſe Foreigners, got them to en- 
age with him, and by their aſſiſtance made him- 
fell Maſter of all Egypt: For which Service, he was 
very acknowledging, and gave them the Country 
to ſettle 1n near Nik, below the Town of Bubaſte. 
Aſter this time, he always entertain'd Foreign 
Troops, and gave them the Poſt of Honour in his 
Expedition into Syria. The Egyptians were ſo diſ- 
uſted at this Partiality to Strangers, that about two 
Hundred Thouſand of them deſerted him, and ſet- 
tled in «Ethiopia. Pſammiticus left no Stone un- 
turn d to repair this loſs, and apply d himſelf prin- 
cipally to the Encouragement of Trade: For this 
urpoſe, he careſs d Foreigners with Protection and 
rivilege, and ſuppreſs d thoſe barbarous Cuſtoms 
which had been practis'd in former Reigns. He 
made an Alliance with the Athenians and ſeveral 
other Greek Nations, and had his Sons bred the Greek 
way. He likewiſe had ſeveral Children put to the 
Carians and fonians that dwelt upon the Nile, who 
- were the firſt of a foreign Language that ſettled in 
Egypt. By this means, as Herodotus obſerves, thoſe 
Greeks, who had afterwards the Curioſity to Travel 
into Egypt, rnet with Perſons that underſtood them, 
and acquainted them with the Cuſtoms, and other 
remarkable Things in the Country. Pſammiticss 
reign'd 54 Years, and dy'd in the 3d Year of the 
40th Olympiad, leaving the Realm to his Son Ne- 
cho. He was bury'd at Sais, the Capital of Lower 
Egypt, in the Temple of Minerva, where the Sairans 
bury'd all their Kings. He was the firſt Sang o 
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that drank Wine; he ſent People in que 
the Head of Nile, and to diſcover which was the 
moſt ancient Nation of the World. He order'd two 
Children to be taken at their Birth, and manag'd 
ſo as that no Body was to ſpeak to them: Theſe 
Children, at two Years old, pronouncing the word 
Beck, which ſignifies Bread 1n the Phrygian Lan- 
guage, he made the Egyptians yield the claim of 
Antiquity to that Nation. Pſammiticus beſieg d the 
Town of Azotus, and was 29 Year before he could 
take it. This Town had been over-purchas'd, had 
it not given him an opportunity of ſtopping a ter- 
rible Irruption that was pouring in upon him: 
For, the Scythians having beaten the Medes, over- 
run all Aſia, and were marching directly for E- 
gypt. Pſammiticus being in Paleſtine, had an Inter- 
view with their Generals, and by making them 
large Preſents, diverted the Expedition. * Herodot. 
lib. 2. Diodor. Sic. lib. 1. Strabo, lib. 17. Bale 
Tops Hiſor. See Pſameticus , Engliſh Morery, 
ol, II. 
 PSEUDO-DEMETRIUS IV. Appeard 
in the Northern parts of Rſſia, much about the 
time with -the other Counterteits of that Name : 
He was a publick Notary of Moſco, who having 
| drawn Novogrod and ſeveral other Provinces bor- 
dering upon Swedland, into his own Party, endea- 
vour'd to gain the Kin of Sweden ; but behaving 
himſelf at an Inſolent Rate, he was ſeiz d by his 
own Party, carry d to Moſco, ty'd to a Chain at 
the Palace-Gate, and, after having been made a 
Diverſion for the Mob, was Hang'd by order of the 
Czar Michael. The Factions of theſe Counterfeit 
Demetrius s, ſtarting up one after another, laſted 
from 1605 to 1613, when Michael Federonovitz was 
ſettled in the Government : This Prince, 1n the firſt 
place, made a Peace with the Swedes,, who had 
ſtuck to him all along (the Poles always appear- 
ing for the Counterfeit Demetrius.) In which Trea- 
2 yielded them up Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, and 
everal other Provinces upon the White Sea, which 
they had ſeiz d during the Civil Diſturbances in 
Moſcovy. * Georgins Hornius, Orb. Imper. Hoff- 
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ou, 2 See Demetriut in Engliſh Aorery ; 
PSEUDO-SEBASTIAN IL Was born in 


the Iſland Tercera; his name was Gonſalyo Alva: 
* He pretended to be a Hermit of Hicera, by 
wir dea-ſide 5 which was the only ground that made 
t : common People of Pong believe him King 
2 Aan, whom they fancy'd jad retir'd thither to 
9 Yenance for the loſs of the Battle. Gonſalvo per- 
l the fancy of the Mob, reſolvd to make his 
15 vantage ont, and therefore us'd to baul out in 
= Cell, O wretched Sebaſtian ! How many brave Men 
aft thou ſent into the other World £ What Mortification 
#s ſufficient to clear thee of this Guilt ? But this trick 
oY quickly found out, and the Impoſtor, upon his 
cing apprehended, diſcovering his true Name and 
n was hang d for High-Treaſon. * Hoff- 
PSEUDO-SEBASTIAN III. Appeat'd im- 
2 after the former. His Name was Gabriel 
4 Eſpinoſa, a Confectioner. He was drawn in by 
Michael a Sanftis, who had formerly been a Court- 
Preacher in Sebafian's time. Theſe Men were both 
Executed in 1595. * Hoffman. 
PSEUDO-SEBASTIAN IV. Set up in 
1598, and put ſtrong Colours upon the Impoſture; 
for, being in Company with the Duke de Medina, 
and a great many Swords lying upon the Table 
for a Tryal, he told them which Sword it was that 
Sebaſtian had formerly made a Preſent of to that 
Duke: He likewiſe told his Dutcheſs, that he could 
diſcover ſomething in her Necklace, which ſhe knew 
nothing of; and deſir'd it might be look d upon 
as a Proof that he was the true Sebaſtian. The 
Necklace being produc'd, he order'd a particular 
Stone to be taken out on't ; and 1n the lower part 
of it, which before was ſet in Gold, he ſhew'd his 
own Name Cut. This made the Portugueſe begin 
to appear 1n the Field for him ; but being taken 


foon after, he was impriſon'd in a Caſtle, where 


he dyd in 1601; whether by a natural Death, or 
by ſome practice, is uncertain. * Chifletias in Ten- 
nevr. Expenſo, cap. 7, 8. Hoffman. : 
PUBLICANTI, or Waldenſes ; Were a ſort of 
Hereticks, who came into England about the Year 
1160, in the Reign of King 3 II. Their Ring- 
leader was one Gerard, a High- Dutchman. Neu- 
brigenſis reports, the number of them was between 
Thirty and Forty, Men and Women, all implicitly 
led by their Inſtructor Gerard, who had ſome ſmat- 
tering of Learning, whereas the reſt of them were 
perfectly Illiterate, and unpolliſh'd Peaſants. Du- 
ring the ſtay of theſe German Hereticks in England,; 
they proſelyted but one poor Woman; for 'twas not 
long before they were diſcover d, apprehended, and 
put in Priſon. However, the King being neither 
willing to diſmiſs or puniſh, without bringing them 
to a hearing, he order d the Biſhops to hold a Synod 
at Oxford, in 1160. Theſe Publicans being brought 
before the Synod, and interrogated about their Re- 
ligion, Gerard undertaking to plead for the reſt, 
anſwer'd, They were Chriſtians, and that they held the 
Doctrine of the Apoſtles. Being farther exanund, in 
the particular Articles of the Creed ; their Faith, as 
to the Perſon of our Saviour, was Orthodox enough; 
but as to the Sacraments, and other points of Chri- 
ſtianity, their Tenets were 1ntollerable ; for the 

declar'd againſt the uſe of Baptiſm and the Lord's 
Supper, abominated Marriage, and deny'd Catholick 
Unity. And when any Texts of Scripture were urg'd 
againſt them, their anſwer was, They believ d as they 
were taught; neither would they diſpute upon the 
matter. The Synod preſs d them to repent, and re- 
concile themſelves to the Church; but Admonitions 
ſignify'd nothing; and when they were threaten'd 
for their Obſtinacy, they did but deride the Me- 
nace, miſapplying theſe words of our Saviour to 
themſelves, Bleſſed are thoſe that ſuffer Perſecution for 
Righteouſneſs ſale, for theirs is the Ringdom of Heaven. 
The Bithops, to prevent the ſpreading of the In- 
fection, declar'd them Hereticks, and conſign d them 
into the Hands of the Secular Magiſtrate, Upon 
chis, the King order'd them to be branded for He- 


| reticks on the Forchead, that they ſhould be whipt 
| publickdy, 


PUT 


PYR 


publickly, and ſent out of Town, forbidding all Per- 
{ons to entertain or relieve them. This Sentence being 
paſs d they walkt very chearfully to their Puniſhment, 
their Ring-leader marching before them, and ſing- 
ing, Bleſſed are ye when Men [hall hate ye. In ſhott ; 
The King's Order being executed with Severity, the 
Poor Wretches periſh'd with Hunger and Cold. 
This pious Rigour, as Neubrigenſis is pleas d to call 
it, not only clear'd the Kingdom of England of that 
Hereſy for the preſent, but terrify'd Foreigners from 
importing any other Heterodox Opinions. Neu- 
brigenſs, lib. 2. cap. 13. Spelman Cuncil. Vol. II. 
PULHELY. A Market-Town in Gyfloggian 
Hundred, in Carnarvonſhire, It lies near the Bay, 
between that County and Merionethſpire, and is a 
Hundred and Seventy Seven Miles from London. 
PULO-CANTON. An Hland in the /ndian 
Ocean, lying in the thirteenth Degree of Northern 
Latitude. 'Tis much frequented by the Cochin-Chineſe. 
Their chief Buſineſs is to catch Porcpiſces, which they 
boyl for their Oyl. * Dampier, Vol. 2. 
PULO-CONDORE. The Principal of a 
heap of Iſlands in the Eaf-Tndies, and the only In- 
habited one of them. They lie in the Northern La- 
titude of eight Degrees forty Minutes, and about 
twenty Leagues South and by Eaſt from the Mouth 
of the River Cambodia. Theſe Iſlands he ſo near to- 
gether, that at a diſtance they appear but one. As 
for the Product of them, they afford a Tree three or 


tour Foot Diameter, from whence is drawn a fort 


of clammy Juice, which being boil'd a little, be- 
comes perfect Tar, and when boyl'd longer, grows 
as bard as Pitch. The Fruit-Trees they afford, are 


Mangos, the Grape-Tree, and wild Nutmeg-Tree. 


The Animals are Hogs, Lizards and Gnano's, Cc. 
Parrats, Parrakites, Pidgeons, wild Cocks and Hens 
about the bigneſs of a Crow. Theſe Iſlands he ve- 
ry commodioully in the way to Japan, China, Ma- 
_ nila, Tonquin, Cochin-China, and in general, for all 
this molt Eaſterly Coaſt of the Indian Continent, 
whether the Voyages are made through the Streights 
of Malacca, or the Streights of Sunda, between Suma- 
ira and Java. The Inhabitants are Cochin Chineſe, 
and ſpeak the Malayan Tongue, which is the com- 
mon Language of Trade and Commerce in moſt of 
the Eaſt- Iudia Wands, and, as it were, the Lingua 
Franca in thoſe parts. The People of Pulo-Cendore, 
tho' ſmall in Stature, are well enough ſhap'd. Their 
chiefeſt Employment is to draw the Juice of the 
Tar-Trees, which they export to Cochin-China. They 
are Idolaters, and have a ſcandalous Cuſtom of 
bringing their Women aboard, and offering them 
the Crew at a ſmall price; which Trade is like- 
wiſe driven at Tunquin, not to mention other 
Nations in the EAf-Indies. * Dampier, Vol. I. 
Chap. 14. 1 ? 

PULO-UBI. An Iſland in the Eaſt-Indies, 
about forty Leagues to the Weſtward of Pulo-Con- 
dore. It lies juſt at the entrance of the Bay of Siam, 
and is about ſeven or eight Leagues in Circumfe- 
rence. The Iſland is very Woody, and affords good 
Water on the Northfide, where Ships may likewiſe 
Anchor. But the beſt Anchoring is on the Eaſt- 
{ide againſt a ſmall Bay. * Dampier, Vol. I. 
Chap. 14. | | 

PUNA. See Santa Clara. 

PUTEANUS (Ericius) A very Voluminous 
Author, was born at Venlo in Guelderland, in 1574. 
Lipſius had a great eſteem of him: He travel d into 
Italy), and was made Rhetorick Profeſſor at Mil an, 
in 1601. He gain d ſo much Reputation in this poſt, 
that he was made Hiſtoriographer to his Catholick 
Majeſty. The Town of Rome gave him and his Po- 
ſterity the Freedom of their Corporation, and regi- 
Herd them among their Parricians, In 1606, he re- 
turn'd to Lowvaine, and ſucceeded Lipſius in the 
Chair. He was afterwards Governour of the Caſtle 
of Lovaine, and dy'd in 1646. To give him his 
duc ; he was a Perſon of Learning and Merit ; his 
Book, call'd Statera Belli & Pacrs, made a great 
noile, and had like to have ruin'd him: This Book 
was printed while the Treaty was on foot, between 
his Catholick Majeſty, and the United Provinces, 
in 1633. And here, the Author advis d the making | 


| 


— 


of a Peace, and endeavour d to ſhow, that the con 
tinuance of the War would be very prejudicial to 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, dilating ſomewhat too fre 2 
ly on the Advantages the Enemy had gain'd al 
ready, and the future Succeſſes they might reaſona. 
bly expect: However, notwithſtanding this plai 
dealing might be ſomething diſobliging, tis evident 
he underſtood the Intereſt of the King of Spain bet? 
ter than a | py many of thoſe who had been all 
along bred to State-Aﬀairs. He was wrongfull 
charg'd with writing a Satyr againſt King 7 
the Title of it is this, I/. Caſauboni Corona Regia, i. e. 
Panegyrici cujuſdam viri aurei, quem Facobo 1. Mp af 
Britannie, & c. Regi, Fidei Defenſori Delinearat : 5 8 
menta ab Enphormione inter Scheda Tz vanagi , 
ta, collecta & in Lucem Edita 1615. pro Officina Reg ig 
Jo. Bill, Londini. This Book 1s a ſcandalous 1 
poon, and gives King James I. a black Character 
under Ironical Expreſſions of Commendation. "The 


not queſtion d but that Scioppius was the Author of 


this Libel, Puteanus had the Honour to fave the 
King of Polan#s Life, by decyphering a dark Paper 
written in ſuch an unintelligible manner, that no 
Body could either underſtand or read it. The Con- 
tents of it was a deſperate Confpiracy againſt the 
Lite of this Prince. Bibliothegue Univerſelle. By. 
lart Academie des Sciences, Tom. 7 Il. Baillet Jugt. 
mens de Seavans, Tom. III. N. 503. Bayle 22 
0 12 For the reſt of the Puteani, ſee pay. 
Bt EOLI. See Poxuzol in Engliſh Morery, 

PUY (Cement du) A Jeſuit, born at Paris, was 
one of the molt conſiderable Divines and Preachers 
of his time. His Merits carry d him through the beſt 
Preferments in his Order. He dy'd at Bourdeauv in 
1598. Florimond de Raimond, in his Book Of the riſe 
of Hereſy, gives him a great Character. He com- 
mends him for the depth and exactneſs of his Judg- 
ment ; for the eleyation of his Fancy, and the un- 
commonneſs of his Notions ; that he was natural 
in his Characters, and lively in his Deſcriptions 
and always new and entertaining to the Audience; 
whoſe Paſſions he ſeem'd to manage, and almoſt 
over-rule at his Pleaſure : Being one day Preaching 
lays Florimond, De Quatuor Noviſſimis, and repreſent- 
ing the Agonies of Death, the Terrors of the laſt 
Judgment, the Torments of Hell, and the Joys of 
Heaven, with all the life and advantage imagina- 
ble: It happen d that a Lawyer, calld La Cour, a 
Man of Learning and Reputation, being then aſleep 
in his Bed, dream'd that he ſaw this Father laid in 
his Coffin: This Dream diſturb'd him extreamly; 
however, he went on with it, and made his Epi- 
taph: Afterwards, awaking all in Tears, and look- 


ing upon his Dream as ominous, he call'd for a 


light, wrote down the Verſes he made in his Dream, 
and came to St. Peter's Church to hear the Jeſuit's 
Sermon: Here (ſays Florimond de Raymond, who 


( 


Ts Inven- 


was then at Church) he repeated his Dream to us, 


ſhew'd us the Verſes he had made upon Father P 
Death, who was then in the Pulpit in perfect Health, 
deſcribing the Happineſs of the Bleſſed with ſurpri- 
zing Elocution ; and, in a few days, continues hc, 
was poſſeſs d of thoſe Satisfactions he had ſo finely 


repreſented. The Epitaph La Cour made in his Dreain 
1s word for word as follows : 


Prepete dum toties Errabat ad Aſtra wolats, 
Mentis & hinc animi motu dum Cærula Celi 
Templa frequent abat, tandem hunc ſuſcepit Olymps. 
e/Lternum. Ipſe prior Celeſtis Imagine Forme 
Captus. Acerba igitur nobis non Mortis ademit 
Te Puteane Dies, ſed dum te ad ſydera tollis, 
ſq; Rediſq; Animo conſuetum limen Olympi, 
Terrea Sublimem Vita reliquit in Air:s ; 
Candids ut de nas cum Diis Cæleſtilus eum, 
Luceat & nunc te, Cælo non purior ignis. 


* Florimond de Raymond, of the riſe of Hh, 
Book 5, C. 3 

PYRAMID S. Haring mention'd theſe vaſt 

Buildings in the ſecond Volume of this Mork, 1 Shall 
give the Reader a farther Account of the Perſons y 
whom, of the time when, and of the deſign 1K 
5 whic 
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k advantage of bis Minortig, and end Car Dur d to 
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Ant, A he made a diviſion of their Oenqueſt. * 
1 1 ympiat, to preſerve her Sons Domimons, apply d bet 3 
e 6 felt 40 Demetrius, King of Macedon; and, 50 88 
him the more heartily, (ke let him have her Daugh+ 
ter Phthia in Marriage. "Here the Füiſtorian JN in. 
leaves us, without inting u her 


an Incurſion upon the Frontiers of by jn the 
Reign of Prolomy, Brother and Sueceſſor 1 
har; from” whence We may conclude, U ul 
n be a * Chaſlne in che Hiſtory 3 * for, W ee doubt, 
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Son of Able, b i Deilansg, 


<| reſembled bis Father in his Temper exactly; for We 
was Brave, bur Rough and Savage withal : Oue 
Was, the kill of Eurppilas, 1 
This Congue pleasd him 998 extteam- 
1955 that; 5 ſet up 8 yrrkick Daneeupon - 
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rdous an Enterprxe: Ade e Night. chat Trey was 
| ders, Pyrrbus wage a tert ible Sauger, and Kill 
bing Priags.barbarouly, without Having regar ei- 
der to bis Ae r . Temple in which: he had 

V with che Hot Varbarity he threw 


: | down young Aſtyanar, In, from the top of 
a Tower; 'ovas be likey iſe at was .o little 3 
valier, à8 to cut . 5 upon Achilles 
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„3 Limborch Hiſtor. Inquiſ. lib. 2. Cap. 4. lib. 4. cap. 10. 


YE fore they are admitted into the City : Provided the 


5 tion. For the purpoſe ; Thoſe whoſe Quarantine; 


* * a 


* . . 1 
9 n 
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ther's Dominions : Others affirm, he went freight 
to Epire, and founded 'a Government there, *Tis | 
aid, that Helenus, ies Son, having a talent in 
Prognoſtication, 'adyis'd him to return home by 
Land, fore-ſeeing the terrible Storms the Grecian 
| Fleet was likely to meet with. Tis pretty plain, 
TRIER low'd this advice, by his chgaging in 

War with Harpalicus in Thrace. 17 * Marry d 

"Hermione, Daughter to Menelaus and Helen, but was 

not fortunate in this Match. He was flain in the 

Temple of Delphi; ſome think eithet by Oreſte;'s + 


* 


of-this name, that reign'd in Epire, as f 

ine of the 5 ; * fire, as far as the 
: Ol Lang | Or Andromache 3 however, 

bs d ; - | 


eEneid. bib, 2. Eurip Bs Troad. B hee . 


Diction Hor. See. hel. Mor, Vol, II. 8. Bayle 


- PYSDRA.. A'walld Town in Poland, upon 


_ Hands, or at leaft by his Contrivance. He ; ad 


the River Wart, Nine Miles diſtant 


* Connor's Hiſtory of Poland. om Kaliſch. 
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UALIFICATORS. So the Divines of 
the [:quiſition ate call'd, who, when a Man 
is try d for Hereſy in that Court, and the 
- W.. Queſtion ariſes concerning the quality of 

a Propoſition, either maintain'd by Hereticks, or 

thoſe ſuſpected of Herely, in this caſe, theſe Quali- 

fcarors pronounee Whether tis downeright.;Hereſy, or 

has only a tincture of it? Whether "tis erroncoms, br Jounds 

ill, and i offenſive to plots EN Hbaber is 

raſh, ſcandalous or ſchiſmatical * Or MD. Whether tis 

ſeditions, blaſphemous or dangerous? Thele Men lite: 

wiſe are the Judges of the Priſoners defence, Whether 

their anſwers, to the matters objetted, are 4 and 
reaſonable, or abſurd and wide of the point, Theſe Quali- 

ficators are likewiſe conſulted by the Inqni tors, when 

they are debating about the apprehending. of any 
Perſon informed againſt ; and here they are oblig d 
to deliver their, Opinion in their own Hand-wri- 

ting, to be inlertel into the Proceſs, as being the 
Ground and Warrant upon which their Trial pro- 

ceeds: However, the Jnquiſitors are under no neceſ- 

ſity of following their Opinion, which is not conclu- 

ſive in the Court, but only taken as advice. * Phil. a 


| GARANT INE. A Cuſtom. obſerv'd at 
Venice; by vertue of which, all Merchants and o- 
thers, coming from the Levant, are oblig d to re- 
main Forty Days in the Houſe of St. Lazarns, be- 


Paſſengers bring Letters of Health from the Levant, 
this term is ſometimes ſhorten d: But in caſe there 
are no ſach Teſtimonials, or the Plague happens t 
be in the place, from whence the Sap came, the 
the Crew is Oblig d to make the whole Quarantine, 
and continue Forty Days in the Houſe of Health; 
and likewiſe all the Cargoe, which they fancy ca- 
ible of having receiv'd any Infection from the Air. 
And if any Diſtemper happens to ſeize thoſe that 
are making the Quarantine, thoſe Forty Days are 
multiply d to Fourſcore. * This Houſe of Heglth is 
built in the Water, and ſurrounded with a Wall, 
There are ſeveral publick Appartments in it, and 
ſome are ſhut up and reſtrain d in their Converſa- 


0 


ends in Four or Five. Days, are not permitted to 
converſe with ſuch as have but newly enter d upon 
it: For, in caſe they break through this rule, they 
would be oblig d to continue there as long as thoſe 
they converſe with. If any Perſon is deſirous to 
lee a Friend ſhut up in the I 
Du. they have a Guard to overlock them; 
and 1 
is Obligd to undergoe the Quarantine, which 15 
lengthendor ſhorten d according to the pleaſute of 
the Directors of the Houſe of Health,” All necel- 
ſary Proviſions, axe brought hither from the Ci 
* every Perſofl may have his Diet dreſsd as 
pleaſes. * Le Bruyn ppage to the Levant, Ge. | 
- *QUEBEC, is the Metropolis of New France, 


means it comes to paſs, that 


the Viſitor happens to touch the other, he | 


Among”. ot 


el” 


in the Latitude of Forty Seren Degrees; and Tue 

Minutes. Both the upper and owet Towns . 
commanded by a Cattle, in which the Governours 
reſide. This Caſtle, belides the convenience of Ap. 
partments, affords one of the nobleſt and moſt ex- 
tenfive Proſpects in the World. The Sovereign Coun- 
cil for Canada is held at Quebec. It conſilts of 12 


Perſons, who are the Supreme Judicature, and de- 


cxde all Cauſes without Appeal. The Irtenden: 
claims 2 right of being Preſident of the Council ; 
but in the Juſtice-Hall, or Court, the Governour: 
General 25 himſelf, fo as to face him, fo that 
one wou 

Court, every one pleads his own Cauſe: For Attor- 
neys and Barreſters never appear NE by which 
neans it comes to pats, that Law-Suits are quick! 
ended, and that without demanding Court-Fees, 1 


any other Charges from the Parties. Beſides this 


Court, this Country has a Lieutenant-General both 
Civil and Military” an Attorney-General, to which 
we may add, the Great Provoſt, and the Chief ju- 


North-America. See Eng. Moy. Vol. II. 


Five Leagues in Length, and Nine or Ten in Cir- 
cumference: The Northernmoſt Point of it lies in 
the Twelfth Degree and Forty Minutes of Northern 
Latitude, and is about Seven or Eight Leagues from 
[oo einen, near Cape Roman,  Queriſao is the 
only Illand of Importance that the Dutch have in 


the Weſt-Indies. On the South-ſide of the Eaft-end 


there's a good Harbour, call'd Santa Barbara, but 
the beſt Haven 'is 8 three Leagues from the 
South-eaft-end, on the Sputh-lide of it, where the 


ſmall Plantations of Potatoes and Vamms: lis 
likewiſe well ſtock d with Cattle. But, after all, 
tis not fo mucli yalu'd for its Produce, as for its 


Trade with the $pantard, Formerly, the Harbour 


was never without Ships from Carthagene and Porto- 
Bell, who us d ſometimes to buy Fiticen Hundred 
Negro's of the Dutch at once, beſides great Quanti- 
ties of Europe Commodities. But, of late, that 
Trade is fallen into the Hands of the Engliſh at Ja- 


maicg, Yet (till the Dutch bave a vaſt Trade over 
all the eff. Indies, ſending from "Holland Ships of 


85 force, laden with European Goods, by which 
they make ver profitable Returns. * Dampler s New 
Poyageround the World; Vol. J. 


; he Lazaretto, he is oblig'd |, QUTIN A M.. The principal City of the King- 
ro: Rand at ſome Paces of diſtance. For farther dom of Cochin- China. It. Mands © cy a arg Na- 
ands ot Ch 


vigable River, over againſt the 1 mpello 
. Ver. % Daum 4 Vol. II. 3 
QUIN UE VIRI boni Deducendæ. Were 
the . of a Colony, whoſe buſineſs 'twas, 

Other things, to Canton out the Land a- 
mongſt them. *Twas the Cuſtom among the K- 
ans, When a Law was made for the ſetiling of a 


ans, 


Colony, and the number of the Planters were fix d, 


Th 


and 15 almoſt a League in Circumference, It lies 
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to 25 Curatores or Governours of the Colony: 


Officers were pitetrd upon in the Comiria Tre 
ke Fu; 


ns 


d take them both to be Preſidents. At this 


ſtice in Eyre. * La Hontan's New Voyages to 


- QUERISAO. An Ifland in America, about 


Dutch have à good To n, and a very ftrong Fort. 
There are Sugar: Wor s in the Iſland, and ſome 
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ba ; ſometimes oy the Conſul, and ſometimes by 
the City-Prætor: Their number was from Three to 
Twenty; from whence they were call'd, either Tri- 
im Piri, Ouing; Viri, &c. After their Election, 
they had the Command of thoſe Planters, who ei- 
ther repifter'd thetnſelyes voluntarily, or were pitch d 
upon by drawing Lots, 'and march'd them like Ge- 
nerals, under a Standard to the place aſſign d. 
When they arriv'd there, they us'd to draw a Line 
of Circumvallation, as a fort of Boundary to the 
Plantation: This was done with a Plough. A 
Line of th's kind was likewiſe drawn about the 
place within which they intended to build a Town. 
That this was their Cuſtom, appears from Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus and Varro, and alſo from Goltzius's 
Coyns, fome of which bave the Roman Standard, 
with an Eagle ; others have the ſame Military Co- 
jours, together with that of a Plough, nnd a Sur- 
veyor's Pole; and in ſome of them, a Prieſt drives 
2 Yoke of Oxen, and draws a Furrough. The laſt 
thing was to make a diviſion of the Land ; which 
being a nice Undertaking, and apt to diſguſt ſome 
of the Planters, they us'd to premiſe the Rites of 
Augury; and therefore the Quinq; Viri, or Gover- 
nours of the Plantation, us d to take a Pullarius, or 
one that underſtood the meaning of the Prognoſti- 
cating 1 along with them. * Koſin. Antig. 
MAT: | 

QU IN QUE VIRI Aenſarii. So call'd, from 
aying of Money. They were Magiſtrates ſet up 
bs the Romans, as Livy reports, in the Three Hun- 
dred and Firſt Year of Rome; Valerius Poplicola and 
C. Martins Rutilius being Conſuls. The occaſion of 
this new Magiſtracy was this : The Commonalty be- 
ing very much harraſs d in their Fortune, partly by 
the Extortion of the Bankers, ſome of the principal 
of that Body try'd to redreſs this Grievance, but 
could not pitch upon a. ſerviceable Expedient: 
© This Year, ſays Livy, the People and Nobility be- 
ing unanimouſly enclin'd to a good Correſpon- 
© dence, the new Conſuls endeavour'd to moderate 
© the Intereſt of Money, which was become a ge- 
© neral Misfortune; and to diſcharge the Debts of 


the Commonalty by à publick: Proviſion : For 
this purpoſe, the Oaing; Viri above-mention'd 
were nominated, who, for their Conduct and E- 
* quity, deſerve to ſtand upon record to the World's 
*end : Their names were C. Duilius, P. Decius Mus, 
* 24. Papirins, Q. Publius and T. Æmilius : Theſe 
Five engag d in a touchy Undertaking, which ge- 
* nerally is diſobliging to both Parties, but always 
© to one: However, they manag'd it with ſo much 
* Temper and Prudence, that they made the matter 
* rather a publick Charge, than a private Griev- 
* ance : For thoſe Debts which were ſomewhat deſ- 
© perate, either by - Negligence or Poverty, were ei- 
ther ſatisfy d out of the Exchequer, and the Mo- 
* ney paid down in the open Market, or elſe they 
brought the | Creditors to a reaſonable Compoſi- 
tion, where they found their demands too high ; 
and by this prudent management, they diſcharg'd 
a vaſt Debt, without the Complaint of either ſide. 
Alex. ab Alex. Geneal. Dier. lib. 3. cap. 16. 3 

off- 


achim. Camerar. in Orat. Cicer. pro Flaceo. 
NW 5 5 ap 
QUIRINUS (P. Sulpitius) Call'd Orenius by 
the Evangeliſt, was a Roman Conſul. Soon after 
the expiration of his Conſulſhip, he commanded an 
Army 1n Cilicia, and having taken ſeveral Caſtles; 
had the Honour of a Triumph : And when Ar- 
chelaus was ſet aſide, Quirinus was ſent into Syria, 
by Auguſtus, with a double Commiſſion to Govern 
the Province, and to make a Regiſter of the Num- 
bers and Condition of the People, as Foſephus re- 
ports. The firſt Branch of his Authority was no 
more than what was uſual, but that of Enrolling 
the People, was ſomewhat new. This Cuſtom, of 
making a ſort of Doomsday Book, was begun by 
Auguſtus, who was willing to inform himſelf of the 
Strength of the Empire: To this end, as Horus ex- 
3 it, the Quality, Age, Eſtate, Trade and Bu- 
ineſs of every Perſon, was enter d upon the Roll. 
* Iſaac Caſaubon Exercit. ad Appar. Annal. Baronii. 
Dio-Caſſius, lib. 61. Dr. Hammond in Not. 3. Luke: 
Foſeph. Antiq. lib. 17. 
_QUIXOTT. See Ervantes, Vol. I: 
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ACLINE. One of the Weſtern Iſlands, 
upon the Coaſts of Scorland, probably the 
KC ſame with that call'd Riduna in Antoninuss 
| Itinerarium. | | | 
RACO VIA. A City of Poland, in the Pala- 
tinate of Sendomir ; "Twas formerly a famous re- 
treat for the Socinians, and had a ſort of Univerſi- 
ty belonging to it; but the Unitarian Hereſy being 
now prohibited by publick Edict, the Roman Catho- 
lick Religion is reſtord: However, the Town is 
lomewhat ſunk in its conſiderableneſs of Trade an 
People. * Connors Hiſt. of Poland. = Ef 
RADOM. A City in the Palatinate of Sendo- 
mir in Poland: Tis the Capital of a Diſtrict, and is 
fortify'd with a good Wall and other Defences. 
* Connor's Hiſt. of Poland, &c. URN. 7 
*RADNOR: From London a Hundred and 
Fifteen, Miles. It returns one Burgeſs to Parliament. 


See Vol. II. _— nn 
8 Cde Diceto) Born in the XIIth 


RADULPHU { 
Century, was Dean: of St. Paul's, and flouriſh'd in 
the Reign of K. 


mentions a Chronicle in 8 in the Arun- 
del Library, written by this Nadulphus: It begins 
with William the Conqueror, and reaches to the 
Death of King John: Now this is the Book which: 


* 


John | He was a Perſon of great 
Eminence for his Learning, and was eſteem d one 
of the beſt Engliſh Hiſtorians, in the Reign of Ed- 
ward the Firſt, when the Sovercignty of the King's 
of England, ovet the Kingdom of Scotland was claim d, 
and ſet forth from Records and: Hiſtory. Selden 


Selden believes was conſulted, when the Sovereignty 
of the Crown of England, over Scotland, was deba- 
ted in the Reign of Edward the Firſt : For in this 
Manuſcript-Chronicle there's very. clear Proof for 
the affirmative. His printed Works are; Abbrevia- 
tiones Chronicorum, & Imagines Hiſforiarum, which laſt 
Book reaches as far as the Year. 1119. * Bayle 
Cent. 3. Pits, Seiden in vitis decem Seriptorum. - 
RADZIVILL (Nicholas) The IVth of that 
name, Palatine of Vilna, Grand Mareſchal and 
Chancellor of Lithuania, was a Perſon of great Re- 
putation in the XVIth Century: He had travell'd 
over almoſt all Europe in his Youth, and was per- 
fectly accompliſh d in all the Exerciſes of a Man of 
Quality. King Sigiſmond Auguſtus had a great va- 
lue for him, made him Captain of his Guards, and 
gave him the Command of an Army three Cam- 
paigns in Livonia: Here he gain d ſuch a ſignal Vi- 
ctory over the Germant, that he wreſted this Pro- 
vince from them, and annex d it to the Crown of 
Poland: He brought the Arch-Bifhop of Riga Pri- 
ſoner to the King, and the Grand Maſter of the 
Knights of Livonia ;/ and, in a full Senate, preſent- 
ed tus Majeſty with the Seal of that Order, and with 
the Croſs the Grand Maſter wore at his Breaſt, He 
dyd in 1567. And here we are not to om't his 
being a Proteftant; and his procuring a Tranſlation 
of the Bible into the Poliſh Language: When Lipp6- 
man, the Pope's Nuncio reproach d him with Apo- 
ſtacy, and call d Aelanthton and Brentius Hereticks ; 
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him, the maliog and uncharitableneſs of his Cen- Mincheſter, and ſwore he would either bring them t 
ſore, 8 bien the greatelt Heretick living. * Sta-|.a Submiſſion, or keep the See without : Biſhon, 
rovolſcins in  Sarmati. Bellatoribns, Chytrens in Saxon, The Monks perceiving the King ſo unalterably averſe 
lib. 15. Bayle Diction. 54 0 the Biſhop of Norwich, dropt their Election, and 
RAINOLDS (Wilam,) Son of Richard Rai- made choice of Ralph Nevil, Biſhop of Chicheſter 
nolds, of Pinhoe, near Exeter in Devonſhire, was re- then Lord Chancellor : But this new Choice was 0 
mov d from Mincheſter- School to Nem-Qullege: He had far from piving the King Satisfaction, that it rather 
the reputation of à good Diſputant and was re- provok'd him the more; and concluding Biſhop N. 
markable for his Zeal for the Proteſtant Religion: vil was not averſe to this Tranſlation, he took the 
His Brother John, of C. C. College, was look d up- Great Seal from him, and 75 the Election declar d 
on as a Perſon enclin'd to the Roman Catholic Fer- void at Rowe : This Conteſt having been kept up five 
ſuaſion: This difference of Opinion engag d them in | or ſix Years, and the Monks being reſoly'd againſt 
ſeveral Diſputes, where, it ſeems, not being able to | the Biſhop of Valencia, they proceeded to another 
diſentangle the Difficulties, and anſwer the Argu- Election, and choſe Raley Biſhop of Nornich a ſecond 
ments objeted by each other: William turn d Roman | time, and procur'd a ſpeedy Confirmation 
Catholick, and John a ſtrong Puritan. Afterwards they had done, at Rome: Notwithſtandin 
William Rainolds went to Rheimes in France, where be- | Countenance from the Pope, the King refus'd to ac- 
ing kindly entertain d by Doctor Aden, Preſident of | quieſce, and order d the Mayor of Wincheſter to refuſe 
the Engliſh College, he was made Hebrew and Di- | the Biſhop entrance into the Town : The Mayor, o- 
vinity Profeſſor there. From hence he travell d to | beying the King's Order, was Excommunicated, ang 
Antwerp, where, under the name of Gulielms Roſen, the Town tunder an Interdict: The Biſhop finding 
he wrote the following Tracts (viz.) A Refutation of the King's Diſpleaſure ſit heavy upon him, retir'd into 
Mr. W. Whitaker's Cavils againſt the Annotations on France, where he met with an honourable Reception 
tbe new Tehament. De fata Rei publice Chriſtiane in from the French 2 At laſt, hy the mediation of 
Reges Impios, & Hereticos Authoritate, Antw. 1592. Cal- the Pope, and Boniface Arch-Biſhop of Canterbry, 
vino-Turciſmus, i. e. Calviniftice perfidie cum Malu. | the King was reconcil'd to him, and gave him liber- 
metana Collatio, & dilucida mrinſg; Sette confutatio. ty to return to his See at Winchefter : He dy'd at 7. 
He dy'd at Antwerp in Flander:, in 1594. * Athen. In in 1249. * Godwin Catologue of the Biſhops of 
Oxon. DP England. ans, 
RAINOLDS (Jon) Son of Richard Rainolds, AM SE Y-Abbey Was Founded in the Year of 
born at Pinhoe (near Exeter in Devonſhire ) in the | Our Lord 969, by Ailwin Duke of the Eaſt- Angles, at 
the inſtance of Oſwald Arch-Biſhop of York, who 
menc'd Doctor in Divinity, and was Preſident of | was a Benefactor to it, as was alſo St. Dunſtan, Arch- 
C. C. and had a Biſhoprick offer d him by Queen Biſhop of Canterbury : Iwas dedicated to the Ho- 
Elizabeth : He was an univerſal Schollar, and had | nour of the Bleſſed Virgin and St. Bennet. The 
prodigious Memory; and was no leſs remarkable | Charter of the Foundation un by King Ea- 
for the probity and regularity of his Life, than for gar, raentions a miraculous draught of Fiſh, taken 
the compaſs of his Learning: He was ſomewhat diſ. by one Ulfget a Peaſant, who had made a throw 
affected to the Diſcipline and Ceremonies of the Church | there, at the direction of St. Bennet, who appear d 
of England; however, not to that degree as to make to bim in a Dream: This Saint ordering Ulfoes 
him ſcruple her Communion, or refuſe kneeling at to make a preſent of the beſt Fiſh to Ailnin, and 
to deſire him to ride into Rammiſmere-Illand in the 
neſtly deſir d Abſolution according to the Form of | Night, to view his Cattle, and where he ſaw a Bull 
the Liturgy, on his Death-bed, and declar'd him- rife, and frike the ground with his right foot, to 
build a Monaſtery ; upon which Ailwin might be aſ- 
Party, at the Conference at Hampton-Court, where ſur d of an immediate Cure of the Gout, which had 
"Twas thought he argu'd faintly, and fell ſhort of Ex- | handled him very ſeverely for many Years : The 
pectation: He dy'd in 1607. He writ a great many | Charter ſets forth farther, that Ailwin was a Kinſ- 
Tracts, ſome of which I ſhall mention; Sex Theſe man of King Edgar's, and that he was perfectly 
de S. Scriptura & Eccleſia, againſt Stapleton and Gre- cur'd of the Gout immediately, upon his complying 
' gory Martin. The Sum of a Conference between John | with St. Bennet's Orders. The Privileges of the Char- 
ainolds and John Hart, touching the Head and Faith of | ter are as large and extenſive as can well be ima- 
the Church. Apologia Theſeum 7 Sacra Scriptura & | gind; by vertue of which, the Abby is chad 
Eccleſia. The Overthrow ji Stage-Plays, &c. A De- from all Suit and Service, Pontage, Murage, Cc: 
fence of the e pan of the Reformed Churches, that.a And if any Perſon, guilty of Treaſon or any other 
Man may lamfully nut only put amay his Wife for Adul- 
tery, but alſo marry another. Cenſura Librorum Apoory- 
phorum Veteris Teſtamenti, Adverſus Pantiſicios, impri- 
mis Robertum Bellarminum, &c. Epiſtolæ ad Guliel- 
mum Rainoldum, Fratrem ſuum, Guliel. Whitakerum 
& Elisab. Reginam. A Treatiſe of tie beginning and 
progreſs of Papiſh Errors; and that . for the firſt Three 
Hundred Years aftar Chriſt, Biſhops: rul d their mn Dio- 
ceſſes without Subyettion to the Pope, Cc. Fullers 
Church Hiſtory. Sir. Iſaac Wake Orat. Funebr. A 
Friendly. Debate between a Conformiſt and Non- 
gonformiſt. Athen. Ocouunn 4 155! 
.RAKELSB URG.- A ſteong Town in Syria, 
Banding: on the: Mur, Twenty Eight Miles from 
Gratz, to the Eaſt. The N it affords 
plenty of all ſorta of Fruit, eſpecially Grapes : There's 
a Cuſtom-hauſe here to receive Duties upon Mar- 
chandiſe catryd into Hungam, or brought from 
thence: This Town has been a good Bulwark againſt 
ee eier e eee 0 
- RALEY:(Wiliam de) Liv d in the XII Ich Cen- 
tury : In the Vear of our Lord i243, Peter dela Rothe | f 
dying Biſhop of Mincheſter, King: Henry the IIId fol- W P Haende 
Jicited the Monks of Mincbeſttr 0 chuſe the: Biſhdp | RANDERS. A Town in North Fucland, about 
Elect of Valencia the Queens Uncle for his $ucceſdor;; | fifteen Miles North from Arbuſen: It ſtands upon 
but the Monks excepting to his Character, choſe Pa- the Navigable River Gulden, which, a few Leagues 
liam de Raley, then Biſhop of : Mywieh: The King | below, falls into the Balrick Tis a place of good 
being extremely diſguſted at the ſnon- compliance of Trade, and famous for the beſt Salmon in Ju 
the Monks, harraſs d the Tempcralties of — conan ot ad F WR na 
Ts 8 11 1 ö * 
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loſs either of Life or Limb : Tis likewiſe diſcharg d 
from all Duties and Payments demandible, either 
by the Crown, the Metropolitan, or Dioceſan, and 
is abſolutely to be under the Juriſdiction of the Ab- 
bot, both in 3 and Temporals: The Charter 
mentions terrible Excommunications, pronounc'd by 
the Biſhops,: and a 7 many of the Clergy then 
preſent, againſt thoſe that for the future ſhould in 
any manner endeavour to overthrow and defeat the 
Settlement: Ihe Charter is ſign'd by K. Edgar, by 
Edward the King's Son, by Ethelred his Brother, by 
Dunſtan and Oſwald, Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury and 
Tork, by Ailwin, who is ſtild AELDERMAN, and 
by many others of the Spiritual and Temporal Nobi- 
lity, and by feveral Prieſts. This Charter was afcer- 


mention ſeveral oſ the Norman Line after the Con- 
queſt: This Abbey of Ramey, which ſtands in Han- 
tingdonſbire, was, in the old 
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wards confirmd by Edward the Confeſſor, not to 
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RAS CIA, or Racxia : So the Eaſtern part of 
$-,v0nia is ſometimes calt'd on each ſide the Ri- 
ver Save. See Sclavonia, Engl. Mor. Vol. 8 
RASEBURG. A Town on the Gulph of Fin- 
' land : Tis by ſome Geographers reckon'd within the 
limits of Mlandia, and has forinerly had a Princi- 
e e 
PRASTA LL Ci Son of John Raftall of 
Zondon, Printer, by Eliza eth his Wife, Siſter to Sir 
Thomas More, ſometime Lord Chancellor of England, 
was born in London: He was ſent to Oxford about 
1525; from whence he was tranſplanted to Lin- 
pt 8g where he grew very eminent in the Pro- 
felion of the Common-Law : He left England in the 
firſt of Edward the VIth, upon the ſcore of the Al- 
teration of Religion, and return'd upon Queen Ma- 
55s coming to the Crown. lle was calld to be a 
Serjeant at Law in 1554, and made one of the Ju- 
ſtices of the Common-Pleas, a little before the Queen's 
Death. When Queen Elizabeth ſucceeded her Siſter, 
and reſtor'd the Reformation, Judge Rafall retir d to 
Lnvaine in Brabant, where he dy d: His Works are; 
A Table collected, of the Tears of our Lord God, and of 
the Tears of the Kings of England, from the firſt of 
William the Conqueror ; pom how the Years of our 
Lord God, and the Years of the Kings of England agree 
together ; by which Table, it may quickly be accounted how 
many Years, Months, and Days, are paſt ſmce the ma- 
ling any Evidences, Octavo. Terms of the Engliſh Lap ; 
or, Les Terms de la Ley. A Collection, in Engliſh, of 
the Statutes now in force, from the beginning of Magna 
Charta, to the fourth or fifth of Philip and Mary. A 
Collection of Entries, Declarations, Bars, Replications, 
Rejoynders, Iſſues, Verditts, &c. He dyd in 1565. 
* Athen. Oxon. | 
RAVILLIA 
Vol. I. ES NES . 
RAW LEV. See Walter, in Engliſh Morery, 
Vol. II. | | TY | 
RAYLEIGH. A Market Town in Rechford- 
Hundred in Efex, Thirty Miles from London. .. 
*RE ADING; From London Thirty Two Miles. 
Fee Vol. II. EY | EY R ; | 21. 
REB NICK; A Town in Walachia, ſtanding 
on the River Alauta, near the Confines of Tranſylua- 
nia; Forty Miles Welt from Targowiſeh. hg. 
RECHEIM: An Earldom and Sovereign State 
in the Empire: It has Vote and Sellion in the Col- 
lege of the Princes, both at General Diets, and thoſe 
of particular Circles: It hes in the Circle of Ne- 
phalia, and has a Town with a great many Villages 
within its Juriſdiction. The Situation of this Earl- 
dom is fine, the Soil very fruitful, and the Country 
Populous : It lies between the Territories of Fuliers, 
Leige and Faukemont : The Caſtle of the Town, 
where the Earls reſide, is one of the Fineſt and 
moſt Magnificent in all Germany. Thoſe who have it 
at preſent, are deſcended from the Houſe of. Aſper- 
mont-Linden, who derive their Genealogy from the 
Earls of Aſpermont in Lorraine, who have near Three 
Hundred Villages within their Juriſdiction. * Bayle 
Diction. Hiftor. . : „ * be nant} Fn 1 
RECKLINHAUSEN. A ſtrong Town in 
the Electorate of Clogn, Thirty Miles North-Eaſt 
from Nuys: Twas taken by the Elector's Forces, 
from the Duke of Cleve in 3457 mortgag d in 1482, 
but redeem d a Hundred and Fifty Years after. by 
Arch-Biſhop. Salen ine: Theres a Nunnery in this 
Town with large Privileges, the Abbeſs having the 
power of Puniſhing Oftenders Capitally. A4 H- 
ſteme of Geo raphy, Kc. WA EEE 
* REDEMPTION of pie, Was'efteem'd 
one of the principal Inſtances of Generoſity and 
Charity among the Jews: Twas prefer d to the re- 
heving and cloathing the Poor, before Benefactions 
to the Publick, ſuch as repaiging the Town- Wall, 
or building of Synagogues: 
principa 
berality, 


. 


mpaſlion and Charity to the Poor, ſet 
NA and Deuteronomy : For, in this caſe, 


| ip man in thoſe Precepts concerning 


want the conveniences. of Life, but were under tl 
abſolute Command of Infidels, and run a hazard 


C. See Henry the IVth of France, 


bis Duty, they, 5115 


wn in Levitzcus Vent 
they conſider 4 that their Country- men did not only 


were not in Circumſtances to ranſom them all, the 

us q to give the Preference according to the Pouch of | 
Sex, Quality, &c. And here, n a Woman 
was ꝑrefet d to a Man; à Prieſt, to a Levite ; and 
a Levite, to a pine ; and a Lay-Iſtaelite, 
to a Proſelyte ; a Proſtiyte, to one Manumis'd ; and 
one Manumis d, to a Slave. If any Man-happen'd 
to be in a ſtate of Captivity, with his Father, or a 
0 his Inſtructor, he was to ranſom himſelf in 
the firſt place, and his Rabbin before his Father: 
But if his Mother bappen d to be in that condition, 
ſhe was to be freed before either of the two. Aulus 
Gellius obſerves, that according to the practiſe of the 
Old Romans, the Offices of aſſiſtance and protection 
were due, 1n the firſt place to Parents ; and, in the 
ſecond, to thoſe under our Guardianſhip ; after 
winch, Relations, Dependants, and Gueſts were to 
be ſery d. * Maimonid. Halach. Mithnoth Aj aj im. 
cap. 8. Gellins Noctes Attic. lib: 5. cap. 13. Selden; 
De Fure Naturali & Gentium Fuxta Diſciplinam He- 
bræurum, Lib. 6. cap. 19. an. Re | 
_ * REDFORD; returns two Meinbers to Par- 
liament: See Vol. II. 


RE DRUTH: A Market- Town, in Penwith- 
Hundred, in the Weſt of Cornwall : Its Two Hundred 
and Seventeen Miles from London. . 
REGULATOR (of the Lots) Or Srtium 
Fræfectus, was a conſiderable Poſt in the Jewiſh 
Temple, and was deſign'd, that there might be a 
proper diſtribution of the holy Offices: For, the Sex- 
vice of the Temple, being directed by caſting of Lots, 
according to the weekly Courſes of the Sacerdotal 
Order, the Prieſts, who were in their waiting Week, 
being oblig'd to put on their Habits : Now, that eve- 
ry one might underſtand his buſineſs, they were all 
thrown into- a Circle ; and being thus rang'd, the 
Regulator of the Lots took off the Cap of one of 
them, as he fancy'd, and put it upon his own Head, 
winch was a ſign that they were to begin to reckon, 
in their drawing of Lots, from this Perſon : After- 
wards, they agreed upon ſuch a number as they 
thought ſufficient to manage the whole Service, and 
u for the ſettling of the Lots ; upon this, they 
drew Lots four times; the firft was to chuſe thoſe 
that.were ＋ clean and prepare the Altar, and to male 
the Fire. The ſecond was to pitch upon thoſe that were 
to manage the Sarrifices. The third choſe Perſons to 
Offer the Incenſe : And the fourth was for ſuch as 
were to lay the parts of the Sacrifice upon the Altar. 
<Selden de Syned. Vetr. Hebreorum, Lib.- 3. 
Ap. II. ES. als 

| REIHING ( Fame) Profeſſor of Divinity at 
Tubingen, was born at Augsburg in 1597, and Ex- 
tracted from one of thoſe ancient Families, call d 
Patrician : He ſtudy'd at Ingolſtadt, in the Jeſuits 
College, where he made a conſiderable Progreſs; ha- 
ving a dangerous fit of Sickneſs, at the Age of about 
Sixteen or $ venteen, he made a Vow tò enter into 
that Sciety, if it pleas d God to recovet him: which 
Vow he perform d, notwithſtanding the diſſwaſives 
of his Mother; he ſpent his Noviciate at Lansberg, 
and was very Eminent in his Order, 1p that 
be was Humanity Reader at la and taught Fü. 
loſophy and Divinity at /ngol#adt, and acquitted 
himſelf ſo well in theſe Employments, that his Ge- 
neral, Aqua- Viva, El him made Doctor of Divinity 
at Dillingen: And no, his Zeal growing warmer 
than ordinary, in defence of the Raman Communion, 
his Superiours prefexr d him to he Court - Preacher to 
| William Walfgeng,, Duke of Newbarg, who had newly 
quitted the Proteſtant, Religion, enjoyning Keihing, 
af the ſame time, to wilt. againſt the Reformation - 
And now: he wholly made it his hyſineſs to furniſh 
himſelf with Arguments to, confute the Lytheras Con- 
feſſion. But perceiving his Advyerſaries were perpetu- 
ally attaching him out of the Holy Scripture, he found 
he was under a neceſſity of acquainting himſelf far- 
ther with the {nſpir'd Writings, that if *twas poſſible, 
he might wreſt this Artillery out of the hands of the 
Lutherans, and turn it upon themfelyes : But this 
ſtudy of the Sriptares had a quite, contrary effect, 
| and copvincd hun that he was in a wrong Cauſe ; 
| upon his be laid down. his Employment, apd re- 


i their Conſcience and Religion. Now, when they 


ti d to the Court of Mittemburg, where he 'declar'd 
| | himſelf 
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himſelf a Lutheran : Soon after he was made Diwi- 
nity Profeſſor at Tubingen, and Head of a College, 
which Functions he diſcharg d to Satisfaction, and 
wrote ſeveral Books which were well eſteem d. The 
Jeſuits left no Stone unturn'd, by way of Promiſe 


and Invitation, to bring him back to their Com- 


munion; but all to no purpoſe : For neither their 
offers of Favour, nor their Calumnies, could make 
any impreſſion upon him. He dy'd of a Catarrh, 
in the 6th Year after his Converſion : And now his 
Enemies rais'd a great many falſe reports about his 
Death; as that he dy'd without receiving the holy 
Sacrament; that when he was juſt upon the Verge 
of the other World; he had terrible Pangs in his 
Conſcience, and recanted Lutheraniſm before ſeve- 
ral of the Neighbourhood : Theſe Calummies are ſul- 
ficient Evidences of the Violence of ſome Peoples 
Paſſions, and ſhow us the ill Effects of Credulity and 
falle Zeal, which hoodwinks Peoples Underſtandings, 
and 1s oftentimes no better than the plague of rea- 
ton, and the ruine of good ſenſe : Rething's Works 
are; Muri Civitatis Sanctæ, hoc eſt, Fundamenta XII, 
| Religione Catholic quibus Inſitens Sereniſſimus Princeps 
Neoburgicus Lutheraniſmo Abdicato, in Eecleſiam Pedem 
intulit ; This Book, with a defence of it, was writ- 
ten when he was a ſtrong Roman Catholick : After 
his coming over to the Augsburg Confeſſion, he 
wrote his Laquei Pontificii Contriti, quibus adjuvante 
Domino Liberatus, Liberatori ſwo ter Opt. Max. liben- 


ter merits publicas Gratias in Academia Tubingenſi dicere 


_ vol#ir, Diſſertatio de vera Chriſti in Terris Eccleſia, ad 
verſus Larvatum Feſuitam Dillinganum. Apollogeticus 
pro Diſſertatiove ſua de Ecclefia Chriſti, * Spizelius in 
Ttemplo Honors, pag. 93. Rauſcherus in Laud. Fe- 
nebri Reithinei apud Witte. Memor. Theol. pag. 897. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. &c. 

REIN ECK. The chief Town of a County of 
the fame name, in the Electorate of Mentæ : It 
ſtands on the River Sn, Thirty Five Miles from A. 
chaffenburg to the Welt ; Twenty Five from Fulde 
N the South; and Eight from the Main to the 
North. 5 | 

REINESIUS (Thomas) One of the moſt 
fearned Men in the XVIIth Century, was born at 

Gotha a Town of Tharingia in Germany, in 1587. 
Phyſick was his Profeſſion ; but he apply'd himſelf 
moſtly to the Belles Lettres, and was very eminent 1n 
this part of Learning: He practis'd at Altemburg, 
and was made Burgo-Maſter of that Town: Aftcr- 

- wards he was prefer'd to the Privy Council of the 
Elector of Saxony. He had a fhare of the Liberalities 
ſent to the moſt eminent Schollars of Europe, by K. 
Lewis XIVth. Monſieur Colbert wrote him a very 
obliging Letter, which was deliver d with the Pre- 
ſent; Br which Reine ſius made his acknowledginents, 

in a dedication of a Fragment of Petronius Arbiter, 

to that Miniſter. Thoſe who are capable of making 
a judgment upon the manner and diſtinction of 

Learning, will der that he is none of 

thoſe Phitologers that have nothing but Memory 

to ſet up with, and that he deſerves to be rang d a- 

molig thoſe Criticks who improve beyond their read- 
ing, and are Maſters of more things than cer their 
Books taught them : The penetration of whoſe Ge- 
nius helps them to draw Conſequences, and prompts 
them with Conjectures, which leads to the diſcoyery 
of hidden Treaſure ; this natural advantage of their 
"Underſtanding, puts them in a condition to clear 

up the difficulties and obſcurities in Learning, and 
to carry Knowlege beyond the attainments of Anti- 
quity. Keineſius was one of this Claſs, and took a 
great deal of Pains to make Authors and Monu- 
ments more intelligible, and to advance 'fomerhing 
new. By his printed Letters, it appears he was con- 
ſalted bke an Oracle, and that he gave ſolid and 
learn d Anſwers to the Queftions propos d; that he 
was very well vers d in the Families of Old Rome, 
and in the Studies of Inſcriptions. Thete is a fine 

Character of bim in the Epiſtle Dedicatory of the 

ſecond Edition of Caſaubon 's Epiſtles. Reine fius had 

the misfortune to be malign'd and carp d at by ſome 
lean-temper'd impertinent Schollars: Ale quoque cir- 
cumſtrepunt & Kuen ie. Amulorum, Invidorum 

Suaſurri, ſemidoctorum impudentia Fadicia. © Hus enim 


a company of pragmatical Ao 


REL 
Heu] execrandis moribus hodie vivitur, ut. de bon; Ju- 
dicent peſſimi, de Artibus Imperiti, in Literis . 
tar Thraſones, omnia ſint 1 N & genuinarum Amiciti- 
arum nihil fere reſtet. I am peller d, ſays he, with 
le, the 
would blaſt my Credit, and thoſe that 1 P. 
were, minors in Senſe and Learning, fall upon 
me with all the courſe Liberty imaginable : + 
* now the World's come to that wretched paſs tar 
* Knaves will needs Pronounce upon Honeſty, Igno- 


rance upon Skill, and 1. as well as the 
* Camp, is overrun with Phanfarons and Faux- 


braves; and, in ſhort, the World's nothing but 


* Grimace at the beſt, and there's hardly any thin 
© of true Friendſhip and good Nature to be met 
* with. The principal of wy wo Works are men- 
tion'd under his name, in the ſecond Volume of this 
Dictionary. Some of thoſe omitted, are as follow: 
De Deo Endovellico. Defenſio Variarum Lectionum. E. 
piſfole ad Caſparum HiJmannum. Difſſertatio Criica de 
Sibyllinss Oraculis, printed in Quarto at Jena, in 
1685, &c, He wrote only three Books, Variarun; 
Leftionum. * Reineſins Foil. ad Hoffmannum & Ra- 
pertum. Grevin;, Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 

REIN FREW. A County in Scotland, bounded 
on the North with Aenteith, and the River Cht 
on the South with Hie, and on the Eaſt with Chds- 
dale : It has its name from Reinfrew, the principal 
0 0 nr upon on BE Cathcart. The other 
coniliderable lowns are, Cruilſton, Sempill and Lars; 
* Cambden Brit. 4 IP "I 

RELAPSD (Perſons) They are ſo call'd in the 
Church of Rome, either with reſpec to Hereſy, orto 
the abetting of Hereſy. Thoſe are ſaid tobe relaps'a 


into Hereſy, who either after the notoriety of the 


Fact, voluntary Confeſſion, or legal Evidence, and 
having made a publick Abjuration, are convicted of 
falling into't again. Theſe Perſons, if they repent, 
are, by the Council of Tarracon, ſentenc'd to Con- 


finement ; but the Council of Narbonns delivers em 
up to the Civil Magiſtrate for Capital Puniſhment; 
and by this Council it is that the Court of the H- 
quifition'18 govern'd : A Penitent, in this condition, 
after his humble requeſt, having receiv'd the Sacra- 


ment ; if he be a Prieſt, or of any religious Order, 
is firſt degraded, and his Head jl 

pronounc'd relapt d and notwithſtanding his re- 
pentance, 1s haled out of the Eccleſiaſtical Court, 
and deliverd to the Civil Magiſtrate, with this 
Clanfe of pretended Compaſſion, That the Ch:rch will 
make uſe of her Intereſt, that the rigour of the Sentence 
may be moderated, and ſhort of Death, This Grimace 
of good Nature is ſhewn, that the Inquiſitors may 
prevent the Imputation of ſeeming to conſent to the 
effuſion of Blood, which would make them jrregu- 
lar. After this, the Biſhop and the Inquiſitor fend 


ſome Perſons of Character, for their Piety, to ac- 


quaint him he muſt dye, to confirm him in the Or- 
thodox Faith, and exhort him to Patience; and af- 
ter Sentence paſs d, they go along with him to the 
place of Execution, pray with him, and never leave 
him till he has ſuffer d; thus the poor Wretch is 
firſt hang d till he's dead, and then burnt ; but thoſe 
who continue Obſtinate and Impenitent, are burnt 
alive. As for thoſe who are call'd relaps'd for abet- 
ting of Hereſy, the Law is not clear, whether they 
are to be deliver'd up to the Secular Magiſtrate for 
Execution or not ; and therefore, in this caſe, tome 
are of Opinion, it is the ſafeſt way to conſult the 
Pope, or the Court of the Roman Inquiſition. * Peg- 
ma Eymericus Direftoris Inquifit. Fhiffman. See Inqui- 
frtion, Vol, I. | — — 
RELICIT (Brother's) Was, upon the death of 
her Husband, without Children, to be marry d to 
the ſurviving Brother, according to the Jewiſh Law, 
as appears from Deuteronomy 25. 5. in Which cake, 
there! is an exception to the prohibition of marrying 
the Brother's Wife, mention d Levitiens 18. 16. here 
the Jewiſh Doctors obſerve, that the Lam did not 
öblige the Brother to marry his Siſter-1m-law with 
any ſolemn Circumſtances; for, unleſs there was. 2 
public refuſal, the Widow, according to the Com- 
mand of God himſelf, was reputed the furviving 


Brother's Wife, and that, tho ſhe had been Wn 
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han contrated to the Brother: deceas d: However, 
according to the cuſtom. of that Nation, the Wed- 
ding was to 'paſs through a_Form, where there was 


io be two Witneſſes, at the leaſt, preſent; and a | 


:«ce of Money given by way of Dower : Neither, 
an: to 1 Tradgion of the Elders, was it 
lawful to cohabit before theſe Ceremomes premis d: 
Beſides this, there was the Benediction of the Prieſt, 
and a Settlement made, as Selden obſerves; and in 


caſe the ſurviving Brother liv'd with her without go- | drim, gap. 2. Sabellicus; lib. 3. Enneiad. 5. HH. 


ing through this Solemnity, he, was order d to be 
beaten, for contempt of the publick uſage, and obli- 
ged to ſertle a Dowry upon her. However, "twas in 
the Man's power, either to marry his Brother's Wi- 
mention'd, tho in caſe of refuſal, there was a mark 
of Infamy ſet upon him. This was the general Or- 
der for the point, tho after all, there were ſeveral 
Exceptions : For, provided the Husband deceas'd left 
any Iſtue, tho the Iſſue turn d Apoſtates; yet, in 
- this caſe, the Widow and Brother were not oblig'd 

to intermarry; but, if the Husband left a Son by a 
Slave or a Heathen, they were not oblig'd by the 
Law, becauſe a Child born under this diſadvantage 
was hot reckon'd his Iflue. To proceed, if the Wi- 
dow miſcarry'd after her Husband's Death, the fur- 
viving Brother might challeng him; but if the Child 
was born alive, ſhe was at hberty to _y where 
the pleas'd, provided there was clear proof of her 


ing nine Months. If the Brother had renounc d the ſame Regulations; when we conſider this, 


ler during the time of her being with Child, he was 
to repeat the xefuſal after her lying in. The Kings 
and their-Queen won were exempted from this 
Law upon the ſcore of their Quality, and ſo were 
the Prieſts like wiſmmG. | 

As for a Queen Dowager, or a Perſon that had 
been divorc'd from the King, the Jewiſh Cuſtom did 
not allow ber of the liberty of marrying any Sub- 


je, it being not lawful for any of the People to are of Opinion, that tho the Ther 


have the King's Servants or Slaves, to make uſe of his 


Scepter, Crown, or any of the Regalia, theſe all be- 


longing to the next Royal Succeſſor, excepting ſome 
part of the Furniture, which us'd to be burnt at the 
King's Funeral: But here, as to the Queen Dowa- 
ger, the Doctors differ; but the general Opinion is, 
that ſhe cannot legally marry again, no not ſo 
much as to a King: Thus the 3 tells us, that 
the Relicts of Kings were reckon d diſcharg d from 

their Obligation of marrying the Brother in caſe the 
Husband died without Iſſue. The words are thus; 
The King does not refuſe the Widow of his Brother who 
died aki 1ſſve, by the Ceremony of pulling of the Shoe, 
neither do any other Perſons treat bis Widow in the ſame 
manner: For neither is he nor his Queen Dowager oblig d 
by the Law above-mention'd. And here the rule runs 
thus, That no Perſon could be claim d by the Wo- 
man, but he who had the liberty of refuſing ; but 
the Ceremony of renouncing was look d on as be- 


dow, or to refuſe her, as appears by the Text aboye-- 


nei. 


| Fine and mark of Infamy upon them. During the 


into the hands of the Government, and preſerv'd for 
them. * 2 the Atheniant, Widows left with 
Child by their Husbands, continu'd in their Houſes, 
and were taken into the protection of the Archon, 
who ſecur d them from Injury and Injuſtice. * l- 
den Uxor Ebraica, lib. 1, 2. Phil. Guadagnolus. Apo- 
log. Tract. 2. cap. 10. Sec. 3. Miſna Tit. Sanhe- 


** 


man, 


from the World into Monaſteries, where they profeſs 
to dedicate their Lives wholly to the Service of God 
Almighty, and to live up to the perfection of the 


the beginning of the IVth Century, is of Opinion 
that there was ſome of -theſe Religious in. the fir(t 
Century of the Church, and that the Theraftnte, 
mention d with commendation by Philo Fudeus, were 


no other than Chriſtians who liv'd retir'd in Egypt, 
near the Lake Maris 


mine the Character that Philo gives of 1 ſolitary 
People, where he tells us, That they read 

thors of their own Sect: That they explain d the 
Law in a Figurative and Alegorical Senſe: That they 
kept the Eve of a great Feſtival with Entertainments 
and Dancing , and that there was Women under 


| f I fay, 
we ſhall find reaſon to conclude, with the learned 
Valeſius, that theſe Therapente were no better than 


mentaries upon the New ament, neither was 
Dancing ever reckon'd a holy Ceremony, or a Cir- 
cumſtance of Religion among the Chriſtians, not- 
withſtanding there are ſome Inſtances of this kind in 
the Old 5 However, ſome of the learned 
0 5 8 4 Were not 
Originally Chriſtians, yet their To and manner 
of ng were ſtrong diſpoſitions to. bring them over 
to Chriſtianity ; and that therefore when St. ark 
preach d to them in Alexandria, they became his Pro- 
ſelytes. To proceed; Among other romantick Re- 
lations inſerted in the counterfeit Luitprandus, it is 
aſſerted, that St. Elpidius, who is pretended to be St. 
Fames the Apoſtles Diſciple, and firſt Arch-Biſhop 
of Toledo, Founded two Monaſteries in this City. 
Some Authors, if a Man will believe them, pretend 


a Monaſtery at Taracon in Provence, in the firſt Cen- 
tury. Several Writers Found the Antiquity of Reli- 
gious Orders upon the Authority of St. Denys the A- 
reopagite, who mentions them intelligibly enough in 
his Book of Ecclefiaftical Hierarchy, and relates the 
Ceremonies then obſery'd, when the Religious were 
profeſs'd ; but this proof ſuppoſes the Works to go 


neath the Dignity of a King, the Circumſtances of nuine; whereas, on the other ſide, 15 plain that 


it being unſuitable to his Quality; for, at ſuch pub- 
lick refuſals, there was pulling off the Shoe, and 
ſpitting in the Face of the Perſon refuſing, which 
was elſeem d too courſe a wat of treating a Kang ; 
and thus the marrying the Brother's Relict, com- 
manded private Perſons (unleſs they renounc d) 


they are counterfeit, and not written till thtee or 
four Centuries after the Death of that Biſhop. Far- 
ther, St. Epiphanius affirms, that the Heretick Ma- 
cion was engag d in a Monaſtick Life in his Youth ; 
that is to ſay, about the Year 130. and the Menology 
of the Greeks furniſh us with ſeveral Inſtances of 


was counted unlawful for a King, upgn the ſcore of | Monks about this time. However, ſince the Church 


his Character. The Impoſtor Mahomet ſeems to have 
provided the ſame Privilege for his own Relicts, 
which was granted to the Queen Dowagers among 
the Jews: His Alcoran ſpeaks thus; Azoar 33. 1. 
is not lawful for you to put an affront upon God's Apoſtle, 
nor to marry any of his Wives mhich ſurvive him; for 
this Practice would be a flaming Contempt of God Al- 
mighty : Upon which words Guadagnolzzs makes this 
remark 3 That all Mahomet's Wives that owt-liv/d him 
were fore d to ſpend their days in Widowhood, and he had 
#0 leſs than nine in this condition. + . 

Among the Rbmans, a Widow was oblig d to be 
ten Months in Mourning for her Husband ( for that 
was the length of Komuluss Year) within which 
time it was not lawful for her to Marry without a 
ſpecial Licenſe from the Prince or ſome Magiſtrate; 
and in caſe they marry'd without the permiſſion a- 


bove-mention'd, the Prætor or chief Juſhice ſet both a 


was almoſt always in a ſtate of Perſecution for the 
firſt three Centuries, tis hard to believe there ſhould 
then have been any Monaſteries or Religious Societies, 
and tis very likely St. Anthony was the firſt in this 
Inſtitution about the Vear 305. 
| Tis granted there were Hermits in Egypt aud elſe- 
where before this time, but we may well queſtion 
| whether there was any ſuch thing as a Religious Com- 
munity, living together in one Houſe, under the pra- 
Etiſe of the ſame Rule. St. Anthony having underta- 
| ken the Conduct of ſeveral Perſons, who choſe him 
for their DireRor, ſettled his firſt Monaſtery in the 
deſart in the lower Thebais in a place call'd Piſper, 
near the Mountains, upon the Eaſtern Banks of the 
Nile. He afterwards drew up a Rule, at the requeſt 
of a Monaſtery call'd Nacalon, which was practis d 
in other Countries: For, in the twelfth. Century, 
there was a Monaſtery at Conſtantinople of Seven Hun- 


dred 
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time of their Widowhood; their Eſtates were taken 


1 \ 


RELIGIOUS. 5o thoſe are call'd who tetire 


Evangelical Counſels. Euſebius, who flouriſh'd in 


e La , where they were remarkable 
for their Piety and Mortification; but if we exa- 


old Au- 


Jews ;* for, at that time of 470 there were no Com- 
7 


that St. Martha, Siſter to St. Mary Magdalen, built 


under the name of St. Denys the Areopagite, to be ge- 


4 
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Ker 


dred Monks which obſervd it. In the Year 339, St. 


Pachsmins made a Rule for the Monks of the Upper 
Tlebais, and built the Monaſtery of Tabennes there, 
which is commonly plac'd in an Ifland near the 
Tewn of Syene, whereas this Monaltery was un- 
doubtedly ſituated conſiderably lower upon the Bank 
of Nile, in the Dioceſs of Tentyra. St. Macarins the 
Egyptian was Abbot of thoſe Monks who withdrew 
uno the deſart of Sets. Mount Sina, and the deſart 
of Raithe in Arabia, had Anchorets in them 1n the 
beginning of the IVth Em; St. Hilarion is {up- 
pos'd the Founder of a Monaſtick Life in Paleſtine ; 
for *twas he that built the firſt Monaſtery there when 
St. Anthony had the Government of the Monks in E- 
eypt. St. Ferome ſet up a Monaſtery at Bethlehem in 
the Year 390. And St. Baſl, Biſhop of Ceſarea in 
Capadacia, is own'd the Founder of the Mona ſtick 
Order in A, Minor, becauſe he drew up a Rule 


for the Monks of Pontus, which bas been ſince ob- 
Aſery'4 almoſt over all the Ea. In the Year 410, 


Alexander, a Monk, began the Order of the Acęme- 
te in Syria. Theſe Religions were thrown into ſeve- 
ral diviſions, who ſupply'd one another's places by 
turns in the Choir, {ſo that divine Service was ſung 
Day and Night without the leaſt interruption : For 


this reaſon they were call'd Acemete, or perpetual | 


IWatckers, becauſe the Choi was always Awake and 
upon Duty. In the Year 455, Anthemius, Biſhop of 
Salamis in Oh us, having diſcover d the Corps of St. 
Barnabas, who was a Martyr, and bury d in this 
Hand, prevail'd with the Emperor Eeno to Found a 


Monaſtery and a Church, to depoſite the Relicks of 


this Saint there ; upon which account this Mona- 


ſtery was very famous in the Eaſt, Tis farther ob- 


ſery'd, that in the IVth Century there were Religious 


in the Indies: Thus St. Jerome informs us, that in 


his time ſeveral Indian Monks came in Pilgrimage 
to Feruſalem. Towards the end of the IVth Centu- 


ry, in St. Augiſtins time, the Monaſtick Lite was 


much practis d in the Weſtern parts of Africk, at 
Carthage, Tagaſta and Hippo : And here this holy Fa- 


ther was look'd on as the Encourager of theſe Re- 


tirements. _ | 
As to Italy, the Martyrologies and Acts of the 


Saints take ſome notice of Monks and Nuns in the 


11%, before the Perſecution was ſtopt by Conftan- 
„ine the Great. There is likewiſe a Canon inſerted 
in Gratian's Decretum, which mentions Abbots and 
Monks at Rome in the Popedom of Sylveſter ; but this 


Evidence looks ſuſpicious ; for St. Jerom, who treats 


this Argument in one of his Epiſtles, tells us, that the 
ill uſage with which the Church was harraſs'd by 
the cruelty of the Arrians, made the Profeſſion of 


Monkery Travel from the Eaf to the Weſf, Thus St. 


Athanaſms, Biſhop of Alexandria, coming for ſhelter 
to Rowe in the Year 339, with ſeveral Prieſts and 
two Monks in his Company, acquainted the Chri- 
{tans of that City with St. Anthony's extraordinary 
way of living; which relation, concerning the 
Monks of Egypt, was farther confirm'd by Peter, St. 
Atbanaſiuss Succeſior, who was likewiſe forc'd to fl 
from the 4rrian barbarities, and apply to the Pope's 
Protection. The recommendation of a Monaſtick 
Life by theſe great Men, made a great many People 
engage and build Monaſteries at Rome, where ſeve- 
ral Perſons of great Quality thought they did them- 
{elves an honour in taking the habit upon them, as. 
Paulina, Pammachins, Marcella and Melania Pinia- 
uuss Lady, This religious Retirement being thus 
fixt at Rome, became a model, as 'twere, for the reſt 
of Hal), where, by degrecs, tlus way of living was 
every where in faſhion. In St. Ambroſes time there 
was a very famous Monaſtery near Milan; and Eu- 
ſebius Biſhop of Vercelles, prevailed with his Clergy to 
turn Monks, inſomuch that his Cathedral was a fort 
of Monaſtery. About this time likewiſe there were 
Abbies built in Capraria and other Iſlands of the 74, 
can Sea, in Dalmatia and in Sicfly. 

As to Gaul (ſince call'd France }) St. Athanaſius, 
who introduced or at leaſt recommended the Mona- 
tick Profeihon at Rome, brought this Country like- 
wiſe to reliſh it, when he travell'd bither in 339, 
246, and 349. This appears probable, becauſe ſoon 
after there were Hermits in the Neighbourhood of 


- 


Treves, where St. Athanaſius had been entertain d bx 
Maximus Biſhop of that City. Others are of » 6 
nion, that Marcellinus Arch-Biſhop of Ambrun = 
the firſt that founded Monaſteries in Gaul, and that 
the Monks of his Dioceſs were bred up under Efe. 
bins'of Verſelles, In the IVth Century, the Ille of 
Barbe near Lyons is {aid to have been inhabited h 

Monks, whoſe Society was poſlibly the firſt Monkiſh 
one in Gaul. Others affirm, that there was no Mo- 
naſtery in France till St. Martins time, who was 
the firlt in the Inftitution in this Country. The Ab. 
by of Marmoutier and ſeveral other Monaſteries in 
Touraine being Founded by him; where the Religl— 
ous multiply d to that degree, that there were above 
Two Thouſand of them at his Funeral. He dy'd 
towards the end of the IVth Century, but the Year 
is not certain. St. Martins Diſciples, or others in 
Imitation of him, Founded Monaſteries in Gaul in a 
great many places, particularly at Roan, Terouan, 


Mans, Toulouſe, Marſeille, the Iſle of Leeins, at Arles 


5 


Vienne, Lyons and other places. About the Year 


400, St Nicetas preached the Goſpel in the Old Da- 


cia, which took in part of Hungary, Tranſilvania and 
the Neighbouring Countries, in which places he ſet- 
tled ſeverl Monaſteries. 


Pontificate of Pope Damaſers, as appears by the Cuun- 
cil at Saragoſſa held in the Year 380. A certain 
modern Author is of opinion, that Euſebius of Ce- 
mona, St. Ferome's Diſciple, ſettled the Order of this 
Father in Spain, and founded the Monaſtery of Ga. 
dalupa ; but this pretended matter of Fact fails in 
the proof, for it does not appear that Euſcbius ever 
went into Spain, and beſides St. Ferome never Inſti- 
tuted any Order, nor wrote any particular Rule, 
tho he has left very excellent Inſtructions for Monks 
in his Works, and particularly in his Epiſtles. The 
Monks that pretend to be of his Order were never 
heard of neither in Spain nor Zaly till the XIVth 
Century. Beſides, theſe Monks at firſt were of St. 
Auguſtins Order; but Father Loup, Colivet or Dolme- 
do their General, having drawn up a Rule for em 
extracted from the Works of St. Jerome, got it ap- 
proved by Pope Martin V. who gave the Feronymites 
a Diſpenſation to quit that of St. Auguſtin. As to 
the Rule for the Nuns, inſerted in St. Ferome's Works, 
tis plainly none of that Fathers. 

Its hard to fix the time when the Monaſtick Diſ- 
cipline was introduced into Great Britain; all that 
we know of the matter 1s, that there were Religious 
in this Country in the Vth Century. *Tis not im- 
probable but that this way of living was recom- 
mended in England by St. Germain Biſhop of Aux- 
erre, or by St. Patrick, and by St. Serdan In Scotland. 
As for Vreland, tis certain St. Patrick began Mona- 
ſteries there, which encreas d ſo much beyond ex- 
pectation, that this Ifland was called the Saints 1 and. 
In this Country Monks were planted even in the 
Cathedrals; thus St. Afyeus, Biſhop of Elin, had 
his Cathedral ſupply'd by Monks, according to St. 
Patrick's advice, which precedent was likewiſe fol- 
lowed by St Fieque Biſhop of Septen and ſome other 
Biſhops. In the VIth Century the Monaſtick Pro- 
telſon, which was ſomewhat low in Tah during the 
incurſions of the Hans and other barbarous Nations, 
began to recover under the Rule of St. Bennet, which 
was, as 1t were, the ground for all the reſt of the 
Monaſtick Schemes which have been ſince inſtituted. 
See Monks. * B. de la Congregation de Sainte Maur 
Abrege de Ordre St. Benoit 

Father Maimboung obſerves that from the firſt be- 
ginnings of Chriſtanity, the Church has not been 


without ſome People who have made Profeſſion f 


greater Auſterity and Self-denial than the generality 
of Chriſtians. That theſe People liv'd ſometimes ei- 
ther Communities like the firſt Diſciples of St. Mark 
at Alexandria, or elſe by themſelves in Deſarts Ike 
thoſe mention'd by St. Paul, Heb. 11, who retiring to 
Caves and uninhabited places, diſengaged themſelves 
from correſpondence with the World. But this firlt 
way of living, growing impracticable by the Hea- 
then Perſecutions, the latter grew more frequent; 


| for a great many Chriſtians to ſhelter themſelves from 


Violence and "Torment, withdrew into the moſt 
| ſolitary 
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The Monaſtick Life got footing in Spain before the 
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and unſtequented places. At laſt, the 
being delivers. Ton Fertan, the name 
and character of St Anthony drew a great many Peo- 
e from all places into Imitation : This Anchorite 
Fail a great many Monaſteries in the Mountains 
near Thebes in Ep", where the Religious liv'd in 
common. Soon after ſome of his Diſciples built 
Monaſteries for both Sexes, not only in Egypt, 
all the Eaf over. At firſt the greateſt part of theſe 
Religious were Laicks, St. Anthony himſelf being no 
more ; but in a ſhort time many of them took Or- 
{:rs, and were promoted to Biſhopricks, as St. Ba 
in the Eaſt ; Exſebins Vereellenfis in Daly ; St. Martin 
in Gaul, and St. Auguſtin in Africk. And any, St. 
Athandfins conſidering that the firſt Monks of Egypt 
were the moſt zealous Champions for the Cathohck 
Faith againſt the Arrians j he ſelected the beſt quali- 
tyd, boch for Piety and Senſe, out of that Body, 
and got them promoted to Dioceſſes: And thus, 
in time, moſt of the Sees in Egypt were g. 
vern'd by Monks. This expedient of Athanaſius 
ſucceeding ſo well in Egypt,” was follow'd all the 
Faſt over, where Monaſteries were, as 1t were, the 
cominaries for the Governours of the Church, the 
Biſhops being for the molt part choſen out of them, 
To conclude, tho St. Anthony rang'd the ſolitary 
Religions under Societies, who afterwards went on 
both in the Eaſt and the Weſt, governing themſelves 
by the Orders drawn by Pachomiut, St. Bail, St. Ben- 
net, &c. yet there were always ſome Monks detach d, 
25 it were, from the reſt; who liv'd in Hermitages; 
ſome of them under the juriſdiction of the Abbo 
to which they were a ſort of a Cel; and others ol 
them, being perfectly Independent, having no other 
direction for their Conduct but their own Conſcience 
and Diſcretipn. Theſe Anchoretick Recluſes were 
Famous towards the end of the TVth Century in the 
Deſarts of Thebais, Hvetis and the Mountains of Ni- 
ria. Maimbourg Hiſtoire de I Arrianiſme, Lib. 6. 


Mor. Sup. , ; 1 
RE LI GIOUS. Among the Engliſh, the Mo- 
naſtick way of living and Chriſtianity came in to- 
ether: For Auguſtine the Monk, as Bede imforms us, 
| el a way of living which was praitis'd in the Infancy 
of the Church, in which they had all things Common.: To 
initate this precedent, he erected 4 Monaſtery not far from 
Canterbury, of which one Peter a Prieſt was the firſt 
Abbot. And according to Auguſtine s Inſtructions 
of the Kentiſhwen, the Northambrians were man 
by Aidanus, who ſet up a Religious Houſe in H 
Iſland. Now, the firſt of theſe great Men being 
| bred at Rome, and the other under St. Columbanss 


ſolita 
Chur 


* 


3 
were not of the ſame mind in every thing, which 
made them divide into two Parties, and occaſion'd 
a long Conteſt. The principal of theit Debates was 
concerning the * of Eaſter, and the figure of 
the Tonſure; which Controverſy was not taken up 
with the Picls till the next Century, about the Year 
714. and among the Welſh not. till the Country 
was conquer d by Edward the Firſt. Now, ſays Sir 
John Marſham, Rome was the place that gave occa- 
tion to this diverſity of Opinions ; for St. Patrick was 
bred at Rome, and ſent from thence into Hela. 
from whom both St. David and St. Columbanxs ha 
their Inſtructions. Auguſtine the Monk likewiſe WAS 
diſpatch'd- from Rome, from whence it follows, as 
1 Marſham goes on, that the Church of Rowe 
had alter d her Opinion in ſome things : The caſe 
is plain as to Eaſter; for in St. Patrick's time, Dio- 
* Exiguu had not explain d the Paſchal Cyele 
of Alexandria, containing 19 Years: Farther, nei- 
ther was the Roman Tonſure always the ſame, there 
being a difference obſerv'd between the Tonfure of 
the Clergy and that of the /donks + The firſt being 
made in the form of a Circle only upon theit Crown, 
whereas the Religious had their whole Head ſhaven, 
and yet in Bede 8 time 
ing it for both Orders. 5 | 
In the beginning of the Engliſh Church, the Monks 
were not cent of Epiſcopal juriſdiction, as 


but 


, 


ala Sin in ſome Caſes to 


nothing but Milk or Wa 


Fat |Ca 


time there was but one way of do- | 


Women! For the purpoſe ; in the Abby of Whidy, 
the Abbeſs Hilds ek Tack care of the L 1 085 
under her Juriſdiction, and kept them fo cloſe. to 
reading the holy Scriptures, that ſeveral of them 
= Ty 5 the . ye = 2 to 
the Epiſcopa nity, and were Perſons of great 
Merit dad barer rt: 1 la g 
Io go on ; Our old Monaſteries had diftin& and 
peculiar Regulations, to which the Monks oblig d 
themſelves to conform; but then this Rule was not 
without ſome latittie; it not being look d upon as 
Sin in fon ſoften the rigour of the In- 
ſtitution: Thus, upon King C:ol»olph's turning Monk, 
the Religious of Holy Iſdand had a permiſſion to drink 
Wine and Beer, whereas before they were allow 
ter; being thus reſtrain'd 
by the precepts of St. Aidan, who was the fitſt re- 
ligious Governour of this place. St. Col-wbar's Rule 
is now extant, but whether Bede ſaw it or not is un- 
certain: Thus, from the variety of Conftitarions in 
the old Monaſteries, the different Cuſtoms of thoſe ini 
after-Ages had their Original. 1 
Amongſt the Engliſh there were three femarkable 
Reformations in the Old Monaſtick State. The firſt 
was undet Arch-Biſhop Cuthbert in the Year 744; 
in a Council at Cloviſhos, in which fevetal things 
were alter d. telating to the Converſation and Habit 


of the Religious. | ; 

The next Reformation was made under St. Dau- 
tan in the Council of Winchefer, Anno g65. bere there 
was a general Rule drawn up for the Religion:; *rwas 
colleed oat of St. Bennet s Rule, and the old Mo- 
naſtick Cuſtoms, and call d Regulars Concordia An- 
glice Nations, and is publiſh'd by the learned Slden 
in his Spiceleginm in Eadmer. ſent for, ſays 


1 . 7 in 
Selden; ſeveral! Monks from the Hon of Fleury, 
they choſe what was proper out of the Cuſtoms of thoſe Re- 


c 
s rey q and thus the Abbors and Abbeſſes, together with 
their Fraternity, refoly'd to ſubmit to &. Bennet's Rule, 
but yet with the liberty of ſome uſages peculiar to their re- 
Jpettive Houſes. For we muſt obſerve this Regularis 
oncordia was not in every point conformable to St. 
Bennet s Rule, tho' a great many things were extract- 
ed thence. *Twas likewiſe call'd OS WALD's LAW, 
from Oſwald Biſhop of Worcefter and Arch-Biſhop of 
ork, who being formerly a Monk of Fleury, ſent for 
one Abbo of that Monaſtery into England. 
r Lanfrank, 


. The 3d Monaſtick Regulation was unde 
who in a wie held at London in 1075, got ſome 
nons of ancient Councils reviy'd and reinfore d. 
And here, as to the Monks he procured the making 
ſome Proviſions, collected from St. Benner s Rulg, the 
Dialogue of Gregory the Great, and the old Cuſtoms 
of Religious Houſes: Thus the Regulations of Mo- 
naſteries were drawn from different Conſtitutions in 
the time of the Normans ; neither was the Rule of St. 
Bennet ever ſo, abſolule as to make all the Conſtitu- 
tions of the Engliſh Religions give way to it. 
And here we may obſerve, that notwithiſtandi 
the Normans dealt very roughly with the Engl 
2 remarkably generous in endowing Churches, 
and in founding Monaſteries. King Milliam himſelf 
erected a famous Monaſtery in the Field of Battle 
where he conquer d the Country; and in the Coun- 
cil of Wincheſter, held 1070, where the King and the 
Pope 's Legates were preſent, it was Decreed, That 
whoever is Conſcious of his having ſhed humane 
Blood in a Battle, is oblig d to be under Penance: 
many Years as he has ſlain Men, and to make ſa- 
tisſaction either by building a Church, or eudow- 


1 it. . . — Th 

"The Monks of Battle- Abby were form d by St. Ben- 
net's Rule, which was very much in eſteem here 
from King Edgar's time ; but neither in the Council 
ol Cloviſhow is there any mention of this Rule, tho' 
the occaſion ſeem d very much to require it; neither 
does Bede take the leaſt notice of the Regulation of 
this Ttalian Father; nor ' laſtly, are the Learned of 
later Ages agreed about the time when this Rule was 
brought into England. The reaſon of the diſpute a- 


= 


Bede informs us in his 4th Book, cap. 27. There 
are likewiſe ſome alterations in the Monaſtick Diſci- 
Pline ; for formerly twas not look d _ as an im- 
propriety for Men to be under the Co 


vernment of Hoaſes, and in ſtuffing us 


bout this matter was occaſion'd by the liberty the 
modern Monks took in vouching the authority of 
Traditions which made for the honour of their own 
Hiſtories and the Re- 
{ cordy 


cords of their Monaſteries with fabulous Relations. 
And here, being oral io nen Rite Ng 
tiquity, and writing either with too little Lear 

or Care. 8 15 155 lain ineonſiſteneies, d fre- 


gory gave Auſtin the Monk, St. Bennet's Rule for the 


at Jaſt was refin'd upon and alter d, e 


fake. food up ſtifly for the honour of their Order, in- 
© Tor 21 1 5 


upon the Character and Merns of their For 
Bennet. The reſt of the Orders that ſprung from this 
Stock; the Reader may ſee under their teſpective Ar- 


R E I. 
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in their pxeten 90 


— 


juently fall foal upon themſelves. n 
Had o, in the Life of St. Allg, and the, Writer of 
the Antiquities of Glaſſenbury tell us, that Pope Gre- 


uſe of the Engliſh. But this opinion N y 
no ancient Author, neither was it ſo much as heard 
on in Beds time. 'Tis, true. Izgalphus ranges the 
Black. unt, under the Order of St Bennet, Foun A 
Chatter of King Eshelbalds; but St. Bennet deliver d 
no Precept about the colour of the Religious E bit: 
The words of the Rule are, De Colore aut Craſſitudine 
non cauſentur Monachi; tis plain therefore, that [n- 
vas the Reign of William: the Conqueror. 
Lentherias's Letter to Aldelmws, concerning the Foun- 
dation of the Abby of Aalmesbary, there is men- 
tion made of St. Bennet 's Rule: But then, to weaken 
the force of this Teſtimony, Bede tells us, that Aldel- 
nu was the Abbot of the Monaſtery of Mail murbis, 
but is altogether lilent about St. Benner s Rule ; which 
12 * of 
Singularity. or for better Improvement. And thus a 
Seien, 4 it were, breaking out amongſt the Monks, 
was the occaſion of their multiplying into ſeveral 
Orders; and when new Branches of the Zeligiou; 
ſhot cut, thoſe who adher d cloſely to the Rule of St. 
Bennet, call d "themſelves Beneditt ins for diſtindtion s 


liſted upon the Topicks of Univer ſality 
9 it a great impiety to make the lea va- 
riation from their Form, and flouriſh'd N 


ticles. Before I conclude, I ſhall tranſcribe the Form 


ulphas referr d to the Cuſtom of bis own time, which thoſe who ſuffer d Martyrdom themſc 
Jak In Biſhop 


were under Torture, 'twas. cuſtomary. to. receive in 
ade or piecs of, Linnen the Bloo4 that el 

rom their Wounds, which they JOEY in Viols, 
and put it into the Graves with their Corps. Seven. 
Women were put to Death for having thus pathered 
up the drops of the Blood of St. Bleſes. And when 
t Cyprian was beheaded,” the Faithul ſpread piece; 
of Linnen Cloath all about him, to receive his 


Bodies of the* Martyrs, or gather up the remainders 
em; for there was oftentimes nothing left but 


Bones or Aſhes, and thence came the hame of Ne 


lige. They ſpar'd no expences to prird 

2rd! | 0 eg to purchaſe theſc 
Nemains of the eb: LF, give 70 an a 
nourable Interment z and this very thing coſt many 
ot their own Lives. There are many Fram les of 
bir 777 rdom themſelves, for 0 
kiſt the dead Bodies of the Martyrs, or for having 


hinder'd others from inſulting them, or for ſea; 
ing for their, Corps, to give them Chriſtian Burg 
Some have been thrown into the Common Shores for 
having drawn the Bodies of the Saints out of them. 
St. Aſterins, a Man of great Quality, was executed only 
for being ſeen to carry the dead Body of a Martyr. 
And the Diſciples of St. 1 carry d his Reliques 
as far as from Rome to Antioch. This care which 
| the Chriſtians ſhew'd to preſerve the Religques of the 
Saints, made their Perſecutors as buſy to mangle 
| and, tear the Bodies of the Martyrs after their Death 

and ſcatter almolt every part and particle of them ; 

for this purpoſe they made them a prey to wild Beaſts, 
| brew ir Corps among thoſe 0 the Gladiators or 
other Malefactors, ty d great Stones to their Bodies 
and. ſunk them in deep Rivers; and ſometimes 


y | burnt them, and ſcatter'd their Aſhes in the Air, 
St; | But for all theſe precautions, by the extraordinar 


Zeal of the Faithful, the greateſt part of their Re 


liques were preſerved. About the IVth and v 
Centuries, they ſeldom conſecrated a Church Ris 


and. but placing ſome Reliques under the Altar. But in 

| progeds of time he N e = Reliques gain d 
I too much ground, and was carry'd to an indefenſi- 
8 ble Exceſs. Epift. 4d Eceleſ. Vien. apud Enſeb. lt, : 


c. 1. Prudent. de F. Vinc. Roma Subterranea lib. 1. Pan- 
tiws Dias. Vit. Cypr. Fleury Manners and Behaviours of 
the 2 Ke.. n 


I uke Anfiver unto the Exatninacyon. © | | 
ST EEE. OE. N d ; f 1 


_ J tryſte thrugh the helpe of God, 


ur good Papers, to keep. alle: thes 


and your good | 
things which 5e have now heyr rjherlede, - 
| & Pont Fortifications for its Defence. The Caſtle was 


The fyrſte Peticyon before the Profeſſion. 


Syr, J have beyn heyr now this twell 
Month nere hand, and ove be God, me 
üs ryght well, both the Der and the 
Company, whereupon I 5 vow and 
alle the Company, fo2 the luffe of Son, our 
Lady Sanc Parpe, Sang John of Bapilte, 
and alle the hoyle Company ot Hevyn, 
that ze will reſave me unto my Pyofeſion 
at my twell Month Oay, accowing tomy 
Peticyon which J made when J was fyrſt 
reſaved heyr amongs yow, & Cc. 


* Bede Hif. Gyraldis Cambrenſis Lin. lib, 2, Hoveden, 
Spelnsan. Conci'. Aarſham's Propilcon. Monaſticon, 
| 77 icanum, Cc. 


ELIQUES. In the primitive Ages, when |/ 


the Martyrs were carried to Execution, the reſt of the 
Faithful uſually follow d them, and when they 


ures his Religion and turns Turk, the Infidels treat 
him with great reſpect: They ſet him on Horſeback, 
and attend him through all the Streets of the City 
with Drums beating, Hautbois playing, aad Colours 
flying. The Turks, who make part of the Solem- 


' | nity, haye generally a Sabre in their Hands, and a 
Muſq 


uet on their Shoulders, which they Fire now 


| and then, and ſeem mightily tranſported for havi 
Jain d a brachte to Alen, / 7. 4. 


et. Le Bryn Voyage: 
the Levant, en 


Hofcin, ſtanding on the River Eyder, on the Borders 
of Seznick, near Twenty Miles Weſt from Kiel, "Tis 
reckon'd the ſtrongeſt Town in Holſtein, having beſides 
the advantage of its Situation, a ſtrong Caſtle and 


wilt by Gerhard II. Earl of Holſtein, and the Town 
by one Reinold a Prince of the Blood, or at leaſt 
a conſiderable Nobleman. The Fortifications of 
this Town are lately much improv'd according 
to the modern way. * 4 new Sſteme of Geogra- 


phy... WY | 

.RESCOW.. A City in Moſeovy, near the head 
| of the Huge, upon the confines of Lithuania, ſtand- 
ing fifty Miles from Bielca from the Eaſt. Los the 


. | | ; | 

RESOVIA. A City in the Palatinate of & 
Ruſſia ia Poland, This Town has a conſiderable Ca- 
tle,” and ſeveral Monaſteries. 'Tis likewiſe famous 
for a Linen ManutaQure work'd by the German,, 


Great, were aſſign'd this place and the neighbour- 
hood for a Settlement. * Connors Hifory of Fo- 


and. | 
RE VEREND-DE-BOUGI ( Fobr ) Mar 
quels of Boxgi, and Lieutenant-General of the French 


mn 


| 


Blood! They, wete no leſs catefi] to, carty off the 


EGADO'S. When any Chriſtian ab- 


"RENSB ERG, or Reinolda burg. A Town in 


Capital of a Dutchy of the ſame name. Hf. 


whole Anceſtors being taken Priſoners by Caſimir the 
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in the Reign of Lewis the XIV. He diſtinguiſh'd 
himſelf very handfomly upon ſeveral occaſtons, and 
was a Perſon of great Courage, Senſe and Loyalty, 
continuing firm to the King, during the Rebellion 1n 
the laſt Civil War. He was a French Proteſtant, 


and extracted from an ancient Family of the Nobleſs 4 
in Normandy. He was the youngeſt of Sixteen Chil- | Le 


| againſt the Cordeliers and Jeſuits. His Elocution in 


dren, engag d in the Profeſſion of Arms, and rais'd 
himſelf by his Merit. The Mareſchal de Gaſſzon had 
a great value for him, for which he paid a ſuitable 


acknowledgment, always ſticking cloſe to the Ma- h 


reichal's Intereſt, tho Cardinal Mazarine did his 
utmoſt to bring him off. After 1 Death, he 
was more pliable to the Cardinal's Friendſhip; and 


being made Commander in Chief of the Troops that [ 


attended upon the King, he defeated the Rebels, took 
ſeveral Towns from them, particularly Chateau Por- 


tien, and was made Governour of it by the King, a | R 


| Favour very ſeldom beltow'd upon Hygonot-Officers. 
The Queen and the Cardinal wrote to him ſeveral 
times to turn Roman-Catholick, offering him a Ma- 
reſchals Staff and what Government he had a mind 
to, provided he would come over: His Anſwer was, 
That could he bring himſelf to be falſe to God Almighty for a 
Mareſchals Staff of France, he ſhould be qualified to aft the 
ſame inſincere part to the King for a much leſs conſidera- 
ion; but he thank'd God, Fe meaſures were impratli- 
cable with him, and that he ſhould content himſelf with 
the thonghts that the Court was ſatisfy'd with what he had 
done, and that his Religion was the only obſtacle which 
hinder d him from being rewarded. He dy'd in 1658, 
at Forty Years of Age. * Bayle Diction. Hiftor. 
REYNOLDS (Eduard) Son of Auſtin Rey- 
nolds, one of the Cuſtom- Houſe Officers in Southamp- 
on, born in the Town in 1599. was admitted in 
Merton College in Oxford, where having made a 
conſiderable proficiency in Learmng, and taken the 
uſual Degrees, he enter'd into Orders. He was af⸗ 
terwards Preacher at Lincoln's-Inn, and Rector of 
Braynton in Northaneptonſhire. When the Rebellion 
broke out, he was ſo far miſled as to take the Cove- 
nant, and be one of the Aſſembly of Dwvines. When 
Oxford was deliver d up to the Parhament-Forc 
he was made one of the Viſitors, Dean of Chriſt's 
Church, and Vice-Chancellor of that Univerſity, a- 
bout which time he commenc'd Doctor in Divinity. 
But notwithſtanding his taking the Covenant, he re- 
fus'd to take the Engagement, and loſt his Deanry up- 
on that ſcore. And now he liv'd moſtly in Zondon, 
where he had a great Reputation and Intereſt for his 
performances in the Pulpit. When General Aonk 
march'd his Army towards London, Dr. Reynolds was 
very active in promoting the Reffauration ; and in 
Aa 1660, he and the famous Edmond Calamy were 
made King's Chaplains. He was like wiſe prefer d 
by his Majeſty's Letter to the Wardenſhip of Mer- 
zon-College, and ſoon after to the Biſhoprick of Mr- 
wich. He was a Perſon of great natural Parts, 
Learning and judgment; a good Divine and a ce- 
lebrated Preacher. His Works were re- printed in 
Folio in 1679. Some of which were, :4 Treatiſe of 
the Paſſions and Faculties of the Soul of Man; molt of 


the reit are Sermons, He alſo wrote very learn d An- 


mtations upon Eccleſiaſtet, which make part of thoſe 
written by the lab of Divines. He dy d at his 
Palace in 1676. Athen. Oxon. N 
RH AID ERGW V. A Market-Town in a 
Hundred of the ſame name in Radnorſhire, a Hun- 
dred and Twenty Five Miles from London. | 
RHESE (Sig Jon Or Ap Rice or Price, was 
extracted from a Gentleman's Family in Wales, afid 
ſtudyd at Broadgates-Hall in Oxford. He was knight- 
ed by Edward Duke of Somerſet, Protector in 1546. 
He had the Character of a conſiderable Antiquary 
and Britiſh Hiſtorian; and finding Polydor Virgil 
had advanc'd ſeveral Miſtakes in his Hiſtory ot Eng- 
land to the diſcredit of that Nation, he endeavour d 
to ſet matters of Fact right, and retrieve the Honour 
of his Country. His Works are ; Fides Hiſtoria Bri- 
tannice. Defenſio Regis Arthuri. Hiſtorie Britannicæ 
Defenſo e This laſt Tra& was publiſh'd by his Son 
Richard Price, D. D. Fir John alſo wrote a Delcri - 
tion of Cambria or Wales, afterwards enlarg d by 
Humphrey Lloyd. & Athen. Oxen. 


| 


RIBAS CFobn de) A famous Spaniſh Domini- 
can; who dy d at the Dominjcans Convent at Cor- 
duba 77 7 e read upon Philoſophy and Divinity 
ſeveral Years in the Convent above- mention d. He 
had ſeveral other creditable Imployments in his Or- 

er, and was very much eſteem d for his Parts and 


arning, and particularly for defending his Order 


the Pulpit likewiſe gain d him a great Reputation 
in Spain, Itah and the Indies: But that which made 
im moſt taken notice of in France, the Lon- Cuuntriei 
and elſewhere, was his being ſuppos'd the Auithor 
of a Book entitul'd, Theatro Feſwitico, which ſome. 
have aſſign d to D. Alonzv Henriquez,, Biſhop of Ma- 
424, and natural Son of Philip the IVth. * Seconde 
Lettre d un Theologien ſur le Theatro Feſutico, Printed 
at Bruxels in 1688. Le Clerc. | 1 
RICHARD ; Born in Wales in the XIIIth Cen- 
ary, was conſecrated Biſhop of Bangor in 1250. 
He Excommunicated David Ap Lhewelin Prince of 
Wales for ſurprizing his Brother Griffth, and taking 
him Priſoner contrary to bis Oath. When this Bi- 
ſhop dy d is not certain. * Godwin's Catalogues of the 
Biſhop: of England. 
RICHARD (Fier) Came from Feruſalem to 
Paris in 1429. and preach'd in the Church of St. In- 
nocent a Week together with extraordinary Zeal and 
Fatiguing; for he began his Sermons at Five a 
Clock in the Morning, and held on till Eleven with 
a vaſt Croud of People. He preach'd a Sermon af- 
terwards at Bologne near Paris, which made ſuch an 
8 upon the Audience, that they made above 
a Hundred Fires in the Streets and 
they burnt whateyer engag d them in Idleneſs, Va- 
nity or dangerous Diverſions. The Men threw in 
their Cards, Dice, Billiards, Bowls, &'c. The Wo- 
men, their Commodes, Bracelets, Necklaces, Jew- 
els, Lace and Paint. He told the People that the 
Year following they would ſee great Prodigies, 
which he pretended to be inform'd of by his Maſter, 
Frier Vincent, and by Frier Bernard the moſt Emi- 
nent Preacher in all Tah. The Pariſians under- 


es, | ſtanding that he was to preach one Sunday at 


Mont-martre, came to the number of Six or Seven 
Thouſand to hear him ; but being not ſuffered to 
Preach, he quitted Paris, and withdrew to the Ar- 
magnacs, where his Rhetorick brought a great many 


| People about him, and did conſiderable Service to 


that Party. When the Pariſians underſtood This, 


they loaded him with Reproaches, and as it were, 
to revenge themſelves upon him, fell again to their 
old Diverſions. M. Th. Godefroy. Mor. Sup. 
RIER ( Andrew du) Sieur de Malizare, Gentle- 
man of the King's Bed-Chamber, and Knight of the 


| holy Sepulchre, liv'd in the XVIIth Century. He 


| was a great while at Conſtantinople in the King's Ser- 

vice, and was afterwards French Conſul in Egypt. 
r a N Jo 7 Turkiſh 
and Arabick, as appears by his Writi viz.) A 
Turkiſh Bn pri A. at Paris =; Hh Four 
Year aſter he publiſh'd a French Verſion of Guliſtan 
or the Einpire of Roſes, written by Sadi the top Poet 
among the Tarks and Perſians ; but Rier's.moſt con- 
ſiderable performance is the French Tranſlation of 
the Alcoran, which has been ſeveral times reprinted. 
* Bayle Diction. Hiffor. a 

RIGORISTS. So the aa are call d in 
the Spaniſh Netherlands. Iis likewiſe a name given 
to the Fathers of the Oratory, and generally to thoſe 
who declare moſt againſt the moſt indulgent Caſu- 
iſtry. Were ſome People of Prateoluss humour, they 
would form a Se& out of ſome of theſe Caſuiſts, 
and make Repriſals upon the Church of Rome for 
reproaching other Communions upon the ſcore of 
their Diviſions, Ble Diction. Hiftor. 

RING ( Running at the) A Diverſion us'd in 
Princes Courts, and thus deſcrib'd by Pomey : The 
* Perfon that run for the Ring being mounted, us'd 
© to walk his Horſe over the Ground, as it were to 
* examine the length of the Courſe, and coming up 
* to the Poſt, he faſtens a Ring to it, but in ſuch a 
manner as not to be much higher than the Po,: 
© Upon this he rides back to the ſtarting place; and 
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ſituate about Thirty Miles North from Marde, on a 


known in the Trojan Wars; his reaſon is, becauſe 
Ehmer makes no mention of them, where he takes 


- mentions Wardrobes, and Gold and Silver Plate, he 


for here, eſpecially, among the Lacedemonians, they 


likewiſe by the Hiſtory of Foſeph, who had Pharaoh's 


tues of Numa and Servius Tullius, there was never a 


the Ancicats us d to guild Iron and Silver. Some of 


R IN 


IP" 


© he-reins his Barb a little round, and then ſtrainsſ cients was different: The Jews wore them 
him on the {peed to the Poſt ; and his Lance which | 


* at the beginning of the Courſe was held upright as 
© high as he could reach, is by degrees ſtoop d upon 
© the Courſe, and quſh'd through the Ring. His] 


© Horſe having a ſudden check at the Poſt, and ma- 8 


© king ſeveral curvets according to the art of Riding. 
The ler mention d by Pomey ſtruck his Lance 
through the Ring, upon both the firſt and ſecond 
trial, and So it off; and the third time ſtruck 
the ſides of the Ring: This Sport the French call 


Courſe de Bagne. Hoffman. 
Mc PIG” A City of Nbrtb-Futland, 


Bay of the German Sea, made by a Neck of Land 
that ſtands near Thirty Miles from North to South, 
and, by this Situation, makes an excellent Ha- 
ven. n 
RINGS. When firſt us d is uncertain. My- 
thology brings their Antiquity up to Promerheus, as 
if they were inſinuated by the Chains of that Hero. 
Pliny is of Opinion, that the uſe of them was un- 


notice of ſending of Letters ; and beſides, where he 


tells there, the place was ſecur d with a Knot, and 
not with the Seal of a Ring, I. ©. Odyſ. . Now as 
to the Greeks, Plinys Obſervation will hold tis true; 


us d to Seal with worm-eaten Wood before the In- 
vention of Rings : But that the Hebrews and Egyp- 
tians made uſe of Rings before the Trojan Expedi- 
tion, is apparent from a paſſage concerning rr 
who gare Thamar his Ring or Signet (Gen. 38.) As 
Seal- ring given aim (Gen. 41. Foſeph. Antig. Fudaic. 
lib. 2. cap. 3.) Tis ſomewhat ſurprizing therefore that 
Pliny ſhould deny the Egyptians made uſe of Rings 
lib. 33. cap. 1.) when, tis plain, this Invention, to- 
gether with a great many others, travell'd from Egypt 
to Greece, and from thence to the ancient Inhabi- 
tants of haly : For Dionyſius Hallicarnaſſeus informs 
us, that the Sabines wore Rings in the Reign of Ro- 
mulus; his inſtance is in Terpeia, lib. 2. From the 
Sabines this Cuſtom ſpred to the Romans, unleſs they 
might poltibly take this faſhion from the Hetruſci; 
for, as Diony/ius Hallicarnaſſeus obſerves, when Tar- 

uinius Priſcus defeated thr T»ſcans, amongſt other 

nſigns of Magiſtracy in which he imitated them, 
he took that of wearing Rings (lib. 1. cap. 5.) Twas 
a great while, tis true, before this faſhion prevail'd 
with the Romans; for tis pretty certain, twas not 
us'd by all of their Kings ; thus, excepting the Sta- 


Royal Statue in the Capitol, as Pliny obſerves, with 
Rings upon their Fingers: But that Rings were a 
uſual Ornament for Statues, is likewiſe aſſerted by 
Tully, who tells us that by the Proportions, Air, 
Dreſs and Ring, he concluded the Statue in the 
Temple of Pollux, to be Scipio's ( lib. 6. ad Atticum 
2 I.) As to the matter of Rings, ſome were made 
of uncompounded Metals, and ſome of mixt; for 


them were all Gold, excepting the Seal which was 
Silver; and when the circular part of the Ring was 
Silver, the Scal was Gold. Some of them were ſolid 
and ſome were hollow, and ſome had Stones Ihe 
Ancients us d to cut ſome Effigies or other upon all 
their precious Stones, excepting a Diamond, which 
they could not make-the Graver touch, this being a 
late Invention of Jacob Treceia of Milan, who very 
curiouſly engrav'd the Arms of Philip King of Spain 
in a Diamond: And tho' almoſt all ſorts of Stones 
were cut and engrav'd by the Ancients for Seals, yet 
the Agate, the Onyx and Sardonix, were molt fre- 
quently made uſe on, becauſe they did not drag off 
the Wax, but made a clean clever impreſſion. The 
common People, as Pliny tells us, had Seals cut in 
Glaſs upon their Rings (Lib. 35. cap. 6.) We are to 
obſerve farther, that the Effigies cut in precious Stones 
were ſometimes hollow, and ſometimes protuberant 
or embols'd ( Senec. De Benefic, lib. 3. cap. 26.) To 


nad upon 
their right Hand, as appears from Fer cab. 
But the Romans, before the uſe of — Ne 
Sculpture was made upon the Metal of the Rin 
wore them indifferently both as to Hand and Fiji. 
er ( Macrob. lib. 7. cap. 13.) For, after Stones came 
in Faſhion, wy us d to wear their Rings mot] 
upon their left Hand, unleſs ſome effeminate over. 
dreſs d People, who when their left Hand was oyer- 
loaden, made their 1 bear part of the Burthen 
4 Tertul. De Habit. Mul. cap. ult. Plin. lib. 3. cap. 1 
As to the Fingers, Pliny tells us, That at firſt the Fa. 
ſhion was to wear them upon their third; thus we find 
them worn in the Statues of Numa and Servius Tullius 
b c they made their Gods wear them upon thei- 
umbs; at laſt they put them upon their little Finpe, 
The Gauls and Germans are ſaid to make their middle 
Finger fine with them, but now this is the only one un 
drejsd. Thus Aulus Gellius informs us that the old 
Greeks us d to wear. their Rings upon their third Ein- 
ger. Capitolinus ſeems to inſinuate the Romans ſome- 


times wore them upon their Thumbs: For he tells 


us, That the Emperor Maximin was a Man of ſuch 
vaſt Limbs , that he us d to wear his Wife's Bracelet; 

on his Thumb. But we are to obſerve farther, that 
Rings were for uſe as well as for Ornament; the 
principal uſe they were put to was to Seal Contracts 
in Writing, Deeds, Joyntures, Wills, Cc. ( Kune. 
De Bencfic. lib. 2 Sueton. in Claudio, cap. 29. Plut. in 
Pompe io, 8c.) Farther, Princes Mandates and War- 
rants were thus ſeal'd, as N by the Inſtance of 
Achab, when he ſent his Orders for the Trial and 
Execution of Naboth ( 1 Kings, cap. 21.) This was 
likewiſe the Cuſtom of the Perſian Monarchs, as ap- 


| pears by the Hiſtory of Eafer and Daniel: Thus 


Alexander the Great, when he wrote into Europe, 
us d to Seal with his own Ring; but when he ſent 
Diſpatches into Aſia, he made uſe of Darias's, To 
proceed, other things beſide Letters us d to be ſeald 
with Rings ; and thus, the Stone put upon the Ly- 
ons Den, into which Daniel was thrown, was 5 4 
mih the King Ring, and with that of his Princes (Dan 
6.) The Stone likewiſe of the Sepulchre where our 
Saviour was laid, was ſcal'd by the Phariſces (Mar. 
27.) Beſides, the Wardrobe, the Storehouſe and the 
Cellar us d to be ſccur'd with the Seal- ring of the 
Maſter or Miſtriſs of the Family, as we may learn 
both from Pliny and Plautus ¶ Plin. lib. 33. cap. 1. 
Plantus in Caſin. Act. 2. Scene 1.) where the Miſtreſs 
of the Family ſpeaks thus : 


Objignate Cellas, referte huc Annulum ad me. 


The Ancients likewiſe us'd' to Seal up their Money, 
whether in Bags or Coffers, when they left it either 
in the Banker's Hands, or in ſorne Temple for their 
Security: And here it may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that when Pompey the Great commanded an 
Army in Sicily, and underſtood that ſome of his 
Troops liv'd at a Iooſe undiſcplin'd rate, be order d 
their Swords to be ſeald up, and puniſh'd thoſe that 
broke the Seal (Plat. in Pompeio.) When a Petition 
was preſented to the Gods, and faſten'd to their 
Statues, it us d to be ſeal'd up. To go on; In the 
Reign of Claudius Ceſar there was no Stone Seal 
* it being then the Cuſtom to make Gold ſerve, 
as Pliny informs us; but ſoon after they made bold 
with precious Stones. Anciently there was no Fa- 
mily-Devices or Cognizances upon ſeal d Rings, but 
every Body ingrav'd what they had a mind to. At 
firſt, by the Laws of Numa, it was an irreligious 
Profaneneſs to ingrave the Effigies of the Gods upon 
a Ring; but afterwards the Cuſtom chang d, and 
the Romans took the freedom to their own pretended 
Deities, and ſome of the Egyptian top upon their 
Seals: Thus Fulius 5 of ſeafd with the ſtamp ol 
Venus in Armour. The Family of the Aacrini made 
uſe of the Effigies of Alexander the Great. They 
us'd ſometimes to wear ſome of their Anceſtors upon 
a Scal, which liberty was not allow'd them, if they 
happen'd to grow good for nothing and degenerate; 
as appears from the inſtance of Affricanuss Son, 
mention'd by Valerius Maximus (lib. 3. cap. 5. 


go on; the way of wearing Rings among the An- 


Sometimes they ſeal'd with the Effigies of ther 
Friends ; 
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Friends; thus 5 wor 
in Rings of thoſe that had a particular eſteem for 
them. There were likewiſe ſeveral other Fancies for 
ſeald Rings, Augustus ſeal d with a Sphinx; Me- 
cena made uſe ot a Frog, and Pompey had a Lyon 
with a Sword in his Paws: The primitive Chriſti- 
ans us d to cut the pro firſt Greek Letters of Chi 

upon their Rings; the Greek Letter P being croſs d 
and cut through the middle with the Letter X. 
ſome of which Cardinal Baroniat ſaw dug out of 
Rubbiſh. Thus far concerning the uſe of Rings in 
Scaling : We ſhall now conſider them as they tand 
for Ornament and Diſtinction. In the beginning 
of the Roman Common Wealth, it was not lawful 
for any Senator or Nobleman to wear any Gold, 
unleſs {ſent on a foreign Embaſſy; and when his 
Buſineſs was done, and his Ambaſſador's Commilli- 
on was out, he had the privilege of wearing his 
Gold-ring only when he went abroad ; for at home, 
as Pliny remarks, he was contented with an Iron 
one: Afterwards they were allow'd to all the No- 
bility in general. This privilege was likewiſe, in 
proceſs of time, indulg d the Gentry, who yet had 
not the liberty to pretend to them, unleſs they had 
been given them by the Prætor. The firſt time that 
Livy mentions them, is Anno ab Urbe Condita- 432; 
from that time a Gold Ring was an Ornament 
peculiar to the Gentry, by which they were diftin- 
ewiſh'd from the Plebeans. The Emperor Severus gave 
his Centinels the liberty of wearing Gold Rings. The 
reſt of the Commonalty did not preſume higher than 
Silver, and the Slaves were confin d to Iron. How- 
ever, ſometimes the Commonalty had the favour of 
a Gold Ring from the Magiſtrate: And in the 
Reign of (Claudius, the Senate voted that Pallas, the 
manumisd Slave of that Prince ſhould have the 
privilege of a Gold Ring; and by  Fuftinian's Laws, | 
all thoſe: who are Libertini, i. e. whoſe Fathers were 
Slaves Enfranchis'd, were allow'd this Ornament. 


Epicuras, Ovid and others were worn 
1 th 
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gellinus likewiſe mentions à Fortune- telling Ring of 
this kind, vrhich was conſulted to know who ſhould 
ſucceed the Emperor Valens? Neither is it uncom- 
mon to meet with Rings in the Writings of the An- 
cients, which us d to be worn as preſeryatives againſt 
Diſtempers '( Alexander Trallianus de Colico Aﬀect. lib, 
10. & alib.) Petrarch mentions à Ring of a very fur- 
prizing Quality, found in the Mouth a dead Wo- 
man, with whom Charles the Great was in love al- 
moft to Diſtraction (Petr. lib. 1. Ep. 3.) Some Au- 
thors are of Opinion, that an Agate, bur eſpecially 
a green Faſper, have very powerful Qualities for this 
purpoſe. Some People us d to carry a Doſe of Poy- 
lon in their Rings to diſpatch them upon occaſion; 
this is ſaid to have been done by Demoſthenes, Han- 
nibal and Heliogabalus; and thus we fee there was a 
great many reaſons for wearing of Rings. They 
were likewiſe left off upon ſeveral Accidents ; for 
the purpoſe, when News was brought the Romans of 
the Pax Caudina (a Treaty concluded upon diſho- 
nourable Articles) they pull'd off their Rings, as 
informs us. It was likewiſe moy'd in the Se- 
nate - Houſe, that Iron Rings ſhould be worn inſtead 
of Gold ones upon the day of Augiſtuss Funeral: 
Thus, in any publick Calamity, twas prohibited to 
wear Gold upon their Fingers. Thoſe likewiſe that 
were try d for any capital Crime, or petition d for 
their Life or Fortune, us d to lay aſide their Rings. 
Twas likewiſe theit cuſtom to take them off the Fin- 
ers of dying Perſons, to keep them from being 
ſharp'd by the Embalmers ; for, after the Corps 
came out of their Hands, their Rings were ſome- 
times return d, and burnt in the Funeral Pile, as 
we * learn from Propertins ( Eleg. 7. lib. 4. 


Et ſolitum Digito Beryllon adelerat Ignis 


To conclude ; A Ring was ſometimes given b dy- 


There was a great deal re Prodigality a- 
mong the Romans in wearing of Rings: Some loaded 
all their Fingers with them; ſome had their Win- 
ter and Summer Rings, and chang d them with the 
Seaſons; and ſome carry d all their Eſtate upon their 
Fingers: But the profuſion of Heliogabalus was be- 
yond precedent, for he would never wear a Ring, 
tho' never ſo rich, but once. To return to the uſe 
of Rings, concerning which I have ſomething fur- 
ther to obſerve ; They were made ule of as a Pledge 
of good Faith, and a Token of future Friendſhip 
and Correſpondence ; and *tis probable, that tis in 
this latter ſence that the Doge of Venice contracts the 
Sea to him every Year. Rings were likewiſe us d at 
the Inveſtiture of Biſhops, at the Inauguration of 
Emperors, and in the Conveyance of Lands to Te- | 
nants. They were likewiſe us d in Conjurations and 
Charms; for there was formerly, as well as now, 
a parcel of ill People that us d to cut certain myſti- 
cal Characters within the Rings, when a fortunate 
Planet (as they reckon d it) was in the Aſcendant. 


They us'd likewiſe to put ſome Plant or Stone, 


which they imagin'd under the Influence of this, 
Star, into their Ring ; the wearing of winch, thus 
fortify'd, would, as they fancy d, always make em 
Superiour to their Enemies, preſerve them from Poy- 
ſon, make who they had a mind to in love with 
them, drive away evil Spirits, cure Diſeaſes, and do 
a great many other fine things. Theſe Rings the 
Arabians call'd Talismans, as Scaliger obſerves, Epiſt. 
Gall. Of this kind, tis probable, was the famous 
Ring of Gyges, mention d by Plato and Tally : Thoſe 
worn by Exceſs, the Phocenſian Tyrant, by the 
noiſe of which he underſtood how his Affairs went 
(Clem Alex. lib. 1. Strom.) Such a Ring as this like- 
wiſe was that of Eleazer the Jew, by vertue of which, 
in the preſence of the Emperor Veſpaſian, he diſpoſ- 


leſs d ſeveral Demoniacks, as Foſephus relates the mat- 


ter ( Jud. Ant. lib. 8. cap. 2.) Of this kind likewiſe 
were the ſeven famous Rings of Farcha, an Indian 

ince, who preſented Appollonius Tyanæus with them, 
by vertue of which, as Fhiloſtratus tells the Story, 
that Magician, who was then a Hundred Years old, 
was thrown back and renew'd to the vigour and 
freſhneſs of Tinrty (Philoſt. lib. 3.) Ammianus Mar- 


the Bride, and put u 


ing Monarchs, as a Badg or Conveyance of Power 
and Succeſſion : Thus Alexander the Great gave Per- 
diccas his Ring, as Curtius informs us: And thus, 
Helena, Queen of the Adiabeni gave her Son Mono- 
bazus his Father's Signet when ſhe made him Re- 
gent of the Country, till his Brother /zates, who 
was to ſucceed, came home: Much the fame uſage 
was likewiſe practis d by the Saracens. * Cicer. in 
Cuelin. lib. 3. Valer. Max. lib. 3. cap. 5. Tacit. An- 
nal. lib. 2. cap. 2. Dio. lib. 51. Plat. in Mario. lib. 
9. cap. 8. Ger. lib. 10. Ep. 31. Dio. lib. 48. G 53. 
Quintil. Inſtit. Orat. lib. 11. Plato de Rep. lib. 2. &. 
(cer. Offic. lib. 3. Livy, lib. 9. cap. 8. & lib. 43. cap. 
16. Valer. Max. lib. S. cab. I. Curtius, lib. 10. 
EE. „ 5 
RINGS (Wedding.) This Cuſtom at firſt was 
not practis d among the Jews, and afterwards but 
ſeldom, as Leo Mutinenſis informs us. The firſt uſe 
of it, in this Nation, was when the Contract was 
made, and not at the Wedding, This Ring, at 
the Eſpouſals, was given latterly inſtead of a piece 
of Money, which us d to be preſented the Bride as a 
Pledge; and therefore after the Nuptial Benediction, 
the Rabbi or Doctor that preſided in the Solemnity, 
us d to call in two Witneſſes and enquire of them 
whether the Annulus Sponſalitius, or contracting Ring, 
was equal in value to the Money uſually deliver d 
upon that occaſion ? This Queſtion being anſwer d 
in the affirmative, he proceeds to examine whether 
the Contract was made in Form of Law? This uſe 
of the Ring was practis d among the Romans, as it 
was likewiſe among the Greeks, both Ancient and 
Modern: But among the Moſcovites, the Contract 
being for the moſt part manag'd by Proxies, the 
Ring 1s only us'd at the Wedding, In the Weſtern 
Church the Ring is deliver'd by the Bridegroom to 
on her fourth Finger. In the 
Church of Rome the Prieſts throw holy Water upon 


the Ring, in the figure of a Croſs. * Leo Mut inen- 


ſis de gli Riti Hebraici, par. 4. cap. 3: 16or. de Off- 
ciit, lib. 2. cap. 19. " Selden. Uxor Hebraici. Hoff- 


man. | 

RITSCHEL (George) Eldeſt Son of George 
Ritſchel, a Bohemian, was born in the XVIIth Cen- 
tury, When the Emperor Ferdinand II. expell'd the 


Proteſtant 
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Proteltants his Dowinions, this Rirſchel_choſe rather 
to quit the Country, and leave his Eſtate to his 
3 Brother, than conform to the Church of 


o me. He travell d firſt into Denmark and Poland, 4 


and from thence into England, where he ſtudy d ſome- 
time at Oxford, and remov d from thence to New- 


Caſtle, where he was Maſter of the Free School, At 
laſt he went into Holy Orders, and dy'd at the Vi- 


caridge of Hexham in Northumberland in 1683. His 


Works are; Contemplationes MMetaphyſice ex Natura 
rerum & rell Pationis lumine deduſtæ, & c. This Tract 
was re- printed at Franckfort in 1680. He wrote 
likewiſe a Book, Entitul'd, Diſſertatio de Ceremoniis 
Ecclefie Anglicane qui nſus earum licitus oftenditur & 
4 Superſtitionis & 1dololatrie crimine vindicatur. This 
Performance made him much valu'd by Biſhop Co- 
fin of Durham, and is commended by Dr. Durell in 


his Vindicie Anglicans, Athen. Oxon. 


RITTANGELIUS Cohn Stephen) A con- 
verted Jew, born at Bamberg in Germany, and living 
in the XVIIth Century : He was Profeſſor of the 
Oriental Tongues at Conigsberg. Iis evident by his 


Writings that he was both a ſincere Chriſtian and 
a a learned Man. He wrote Notes upon the Book 


call'd Fezirah, where he obſerves that the Chaldee 


| Paraphraſe affords a great many good Arguments a- 
gainſt the Jews and the Antitrinſtarians. Theſe Re- 


marks made him attack'd by a Socinian in a Book 


entituled, Jrenopolita. Rittangelius defended himſelf 
in à Book call'd Libra Veritatis, which he dedicated 
to John Caſimir King of Poland. Mr. Vander Wayen 


re-printed this Book at Franeker in 1698, with ano- 


ther Treatiſe of the ſame Author concerning the Ce- 
remonies of the Paſſover. He. likewiſe printed Rit- 


tangelins's Book, De veritate — ary Chriſtiane ; in 
ion of Paſſages to 
ſtery of the Trinity, and the Divinity of the Meſ- 


ſiah. There are likewiſe publiſh'd ſome very con- 
{iderable Letters of Rittangelins's to à Jew. Biblioth. 


Libror. Novor. Menſ. Sept. & Oct. 1698. Bayle Di- 


_ ion. Hiſtor. 


RIVERS. The principal Rivers in Aſi are 


Six: The Ganges, Indus, Tygris Euphrates, the Volga 


and the Oby. The four firſt diſcharge themſelves in- 


to the Southern Ocean and Arabian Gulph, taking 


their Courſe from North to South. The Volga falls 
into the Caſpian Sea, and runs from the Summer, 
Welt, to the Winter, Eaſt : And the Obey, which 
has a contrary Courſe, falls into the Sea of Tartary 
or Northern Sea. Beſides theſe ſix great Rivers, the 


Araxes or Araſs, the 83 or Chiur, the Oxus ox Giei- 


hour, famous in the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, 


* Jordan in Holy Writ are likewiſe conſider- 
able. 


Europe has Nine and Twenty Rivers, which we 


| ſhall take notice of in their reſpective Countries, as 


Moſcovy, Poland, Germany, France, Spain, Italy and 
Great Britain . for there are no conſiderable Rivers 


neither in Sweden nor Denmark. 


Firſt, Moſcovy and Poland have four principal Ri- 
vers, the Tanais, now call'd the Don, Boryſthenes or 


the Nieper, the Viſtala and the Dwina, The firſt is 
diſcharg d into the Sea of Zabache or Palus Meotgs : 


The 2d falls into the Black Sea: The zd into the 
Fakick ; and the 4th into the White Sea at Arch 

gel. Ne 

2dly, Germany has eight principal Rivers, four 
great ones and four leſſer. The four great ones are, 
the Danube, which likewiſe paſſes through Hungary, 
and falls into the Black S: The Rhine and ihe 2 
which diſembogue into the German Sea; and the 
Oder, which is diſcharg'd into the Baltick. The four 


| leſſer ones, i. e. thoſe which do not run ſo long a 


Courſe, are the Meuſe, which falls into the German 
Sca at the Brill: The Scheld, which falls into the 
Sea of Zealand: The Emmes runs into the Gulph of 
that name near Embden ; and the Weſer which falls 
into the ſame Sea between the Emmes and the Elb. 
3019, France, as well as Germany, has eight prin- 
cipal Rivers; four great and four leſſer. The firſt 
are the Rhone, falling into the Mediterranean: The 
Loire, which fall into the Sea over againſt Bell-ſe, 
near Britaigny: The Seine, which diſcharges it ſelf 


into the Manche or Engliſh Channel: The Gar, 
which falls into the Sha of Gaſcoigny, over * 
the Iſland of Cordonan. The Gus leer are, the 4. 
four in Guienne, which runs to Bayonne, where it falls 
into the Sea: The Charente which paſſes through A4. 
je and Xaintonge, having its Mouth at Rc ort: 
he Villaine in Bretagne, which meets the Sea over 
againſt Bell-Iſle ; and the Somme in Picrardy, which 
we cg the 1 at St. Villary. : | 
_ 4thly, Spain has five principal Rivers. The £4; 
in Arragon and Catalonia The Guadalquivir in at | 
nada and Anlaluſia : The Guadiara in New-Caftile and 
Portugal: The Taio in the fame Country: The Ponro 
in Leon and Portugal. The firſt of theſe Rivers fallt 
into the /-diterranean : The other four are diſcharg d 
into the Weſtern Ocean; but the two firſt wind a 
wer 0 Soutli near their Mouths, 
5thly, Zaly has two principal Rivers; the 7» ; 
Lombardy, which runs into the Gulph of Venice; * 
the Arno in Tyſcany, which fall into the 5 ar Sea 
near Ligorn. As for the Tiber, tis not avigable 
above ſix Leagues from Rome to Oſtia, neither is it ſo 
much taken notice of in Hiſtory for any other rea- 
fon, but becauſe Rome ſtands upon't. 
6thly, Great Britain has five principal Rivers, 
The Thames which falls into the Sea over againſt 
Zealand: The Severn which riſes in Wales, and falls 
into the Severn Sea at Briftol : The Trent, which 
falls into the Hwmber, as the Humber does into the 
German S; and the Tay in Scotland, which falls 
into the Sea at Dundee. In Africk, the moſt conſi- 
derable Rivers are, the Nile and the Niger : And in 
America, the Rivers of St. Lawrence, Panuco, Oreno- 
e, that of the Amazons, and the River de 1, Plata: 
ſides all theſe great Rivers, there are ſeveral little 
ones made famous by Mythology and Romance ; as 
Achelous, 1 &c. in Greece. Meander, the San- 
ar, &c. in Aſa Minor. The Lignon in France, &c. 
he Reader may ſec more of thelt Rivers under their 
reſpective Articles. * Mor. S8. 
ROBERT (John) Profeſſor of Law in the 
* Univerſity of Orleans, was an Author of Character 
in the XVIth Century. His Son, Anne Robert, Ad- 
vocate to the Parliament of Paris, publiſh'd his Law 
Tracts ; which are as follow; Sententiarum uri, 
Libri 4. Keceptæ Faris Civilis Leftiones, Libri 2. A- 
nimadverſionum Furs Civilzs, Libri 3. His four Books 
Rerum Fudicatarum, or of Precedents, are very much 
valu d; they are a Collection of the Arreſts or De- 
crees of the Parliament of Paris, upon conſiderable 
Caſes; the Arguments of the Lawyers are reported 
at large, and there is a great deal of Learning and 
Fn Authorities drawn together. * Bayle Diction. 
or. 
ROBERT de Winchelſey, Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
ons. See Leolin de Bromfeild. 905 
OBERT. Born in Normandy in the Xth Cen- 
tury. Upon an Invitation from King Edward the 
Confeſſor he came into England, and by his Intereſt 
was firſt prefer d to the Tee of London, and aſter- 
wards to that of Canterbury. Robert was firſt known 
to Edward the Confeſſor, when that Prince was ba- 
niſh'd into Normandy, to whom he did ſeveral good 
Offices, which prefer'd him to his Favour when he 
came to the Crown. Thus Robert, having a great 
aſcendent over King Edmard, is {aid to Have per- 
ſuaded him (ſince he had no Iſſue) to declare Milli- 
am Duke of Normanty his Heir, and ſettle the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Crown upon him. Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor hearkening to this ſuggeſtion, diſpatch'd Robert 
into Normandy to acquaint Duke William with the 
King's kind Intentions. Harold went along with 
Robert into Normandy, the Arch-Biſhop contriving it, 
ray on purpoſe, that he might engage him to 
uke William by an Oath, and fo bar him from all 
pretences upon the Crown. Harold engag'd himſelf 
accordingly, but prov'd falſe upon King Edward s 
Death, and had ſucceſs ſuitable to his Perjury. Thus 
Robert laid the Foundation of the Norman Greatnels 
in 10 Afterwards, by charging Queen Emma 
with Incontinency, and putting her upon proving 
her Innocence by Trial Ordeal, he fell into the Kings 
Diſpleaſure: Upon which he left the Kingdom, and 


beta to his Abby in Normandy, where he * 
| & 


RD RON 
the dee of Canterbum. . Malm - Antiquitates | nate. Before the Law 3 this? prdel Ain 


Britan. Ecclef. MC: we he hte: Parts 115: 
. RODEMBU RG. A conſiderable Town in 
the Landgraviate of eſſe in Germany. It flands on 
the River Fulda, Thirty Miles from Caſſell, to the 
South - Eaſt. The ſituation of the place is very agree - 
able, and is orna mented with a Collegiate Church, 
nobiy endowd, conſiſting of a Dean and Twenty 
Canons: Near the Torn there is à good Quarry of 
white 17314 0 Lead ett; 3 a . 
RO DON (David dr) Philoſophy Profeſſor; firſt: 
at Die, then at e at laſt at Mines, was 
— at Dauphine. He was one of the molt celebra- 
ted Logicians in France He was likewiſe reckon'd 
an extraordinary Natural Philoſopher; coming up, 
in a great meaſure, to the Auodernc, making uſe of 
the Corpuſcularian Hypotheſis, and explaining the 
Phenomana of Nature by Principles of Mechaniſim. 
This Radon or de Radon writ a Book, De -Suppoſuo, 
where he plainly takes Neforius's part againſt St. G- 
rill, not hy aſſerting two Perſons, but by clearin 
Nefforius of that Charge, and affirming . 
confounded the to Natures of Chriſt. In this Con- 
troverſy he did no more than Copy one Giles Gail 
liard, a Gentleman of Prouence, ho came over from 
the Roman to the French Proteſtant Communion. 


7 
— 


This Opinion of De Rodon was an incident ariſing of 


from a famous Controverſy between two Holland Mi- 
niſters : De Rodan engag d likewiſe with the Roman 
Catholicks, and provok'd them to that degree, that 
tis faid, they got an Order to Baniſh him the Realm 
in 1662. He tetir d to Geneva, and dy d there about 
two Years-afterwards. His own Party were not 
perfectly ſatisfy d about his Tenets conoerning St. G- 
rill. Monſieur Furien informs us, That upon the 
eruſal of his 25 De Suppoſita, tho he could not 
y he found any. down-right Hereſy in it, yet his 
preſſions were very indiſcreet and unguarded, that 


he diſcover d a great deal of Partiality and Paſſion, Danube. 


that he endeavour'd to draw an Odium upon St. 
Grill, and to blacken the Council of EHE. He 
charges De Radon farther, with falſe Quotations, 
relied Interpretations, and ſophiſtical Proofs ; and 
concludes, that this Tract deſerv d tot be burnt to 
which the Parliament of Joulonſe condemn'dit, How- 
ever, Monſieur Bayle is of Opinion, that De Rodon is 
over-chargd; and takes notice that he diſengag d 
himſelf honourably enough from the Imputation. 
He held another ſingularity, wiz. he deny d that the 
Conſ-rvation of the Creatures is 4 continual Creation . 
now, this Doctrine cannot be deny d, without re- 
jecting the moſt evident Notions; for, unleſs we 
deny theſe, we muſt own, that a Being fetch d out 
of nothing, by the infinite Power of the Creator, can- 
not imply any cauſe of ws own Exiſtence in it ſelf; 
from whence it follows, that it cannot continue to 
exiſt but by the ſame Poyer which at firſt produt d 
it; from whence the conſequence 1s, that tis created 
every moment of its duration; that is to ſay, It 
does not exiſt for a ſingle Moment by auy other 
force, but becauſe God continues the ſame Act. of 
Volition which he exerted when this Being began firſt 
to exiſt: This Act of the Divive Will cannot ceaſe 
to have leſs than a creating Energy as long as the 
Creature ſubſiſts, becauſe, was the. only reaſon. of 
its Exiſtence at fart of all. To conclude ;- all chat 
we have further to ſay of De Rodon is, that he was | 
ed a Roman Cathohck. * Saurin Examen de la The- 
logie de My. Furien, pag. $67. & deinc. Furies Re- 
How du Latitudinaire, pag. 270. Bale Dickion. 
cs um. | ; | 


_ ROGATIO---- Among the Romans, was Ask- 
ing the Peoples Opinion when any publick Proviſion | 
was to pals : For when the Comitia or Legillative 
Meetings were held, before the People came to Vote, 
the Bill was firſt read by the Cryer or Clerk of the 
Convention: Then there was a Speech made to in- 
form the People of the tendency of the Law, and to 
ſet forth the conveniency of it, after which * 
n were deſired to Vote for it. The form 
of add ellng them was, Velitis Tubeatis Quiritis; uf 
they anſwer d, Uti Rogatis, it had the Authority, of 
a Law. Aulus Gellixes gives an account of the me- 


ty | © or the regards of Relation; us 


© of the Senate was. >. the Order of givin ther, 
« Votes whs ancenain; Haden he abt felt 
*.enret'd by the Cenſors into the Body: of the Senate, 


© was ſirſt ad d his Vote; and ſometimes thoſe. he 


were Conſuls 


"had tiiis reſpect paid them. 
Sometimes the C ary 


nfuls, being governed by fancy, 
50 to get the Queſtion 
© plitto/ſome of their 'own-Fayourites;- But then care 
was taken that this Honour df Voting firlt ſhould 
never be offer d any but thoſe who had been Con- 
ſuls or elected to that Office. C. Falins Ceſar, in 
his Conſulſhip with: Bibulus, is ſaid to have put 
* this 4 do four Perſons contrary to Cuſtom; 
: and of theſe four A. Craſſus had the privilege of 
 Yoting firſt; but after Ceſar had contraQted his 
© Daughter to Pompey, his Vote was ask d before any 

of the reſt. Dionyſass Hallic arn aſſeus informs us in ſe- 
veral places, that twas the Cuſtom of tlie Ruman, 
to apply to the People in this caſe, according to 
their Seniority : But in the Magiſtracy, there tvas 
ſome Exception; for here, thoſe who were in Offices 


of the belt Quality, voted firſt.” Thus they began 


wü the Conſular Men, then they vent to che N 
tors, then to the ¶Ædilet, after them to the Tribunes 
and laſt of ali to the Quaſtors. Wben the Elections 
the Conſuls were over, the. Cunſales Defignati voted 
firlt'; and here he that was firſt choſen bad the pre- 
terence/ ' Among the Atheniant, when they were 
ongelt upon the r harangud firſt and 
deliver their und * 2 | 
Appian. Bell. Cv. lib. 1. Geſlius, lib. 4. cap. 10. \Briſ- 
Jomus-de-Formmlis, lib. 2. Sam. Petit. Comm: ins LL, 
Atti. ib. 3. an. r 1 8 — N 
ROMANI WIV AR, or Romani Maſar. A 
Town in Adoldavia, ſtanding on the River Sereth, 
near the Borders of Walachia, and not far from the 
ROMANIANUsS; Liv'd at Tagafe; was an 
intimate Friend of St. Auſtins, and Father to his 
Schollar Licentins. St. Auſtin mentions him fre- 


demicks to: him, S. Auſtin's, Life by the | Bene- 
Hat: 4, $07 . J | . * N 
8 e 2500 8 
Jenealogy has been unconteſted by the generali 
N br ner 25900 Years, yet 2 
hardy as to contradi all this Authority. He pre 
tends that one Diocles a Greek was the firſt who in- 
vented the Fable of the Wolf Suckling Nomulus and 
Rhemns, when order d by Ammalius to: be deſtroy d. 
He likewiſe rejects the Story of Mar's being their 
Father, and Rhea Sylvia their Mother; and lays it 
down as à thing certain, that Romulus was no La- 
lia born, but-that he came out of a foreign Coun- 
try. This aſſertion he endeavours to prove, hy ob- 
ſerving that no People of 4aly would farnith. the 
ti(t Inhabitants of Rome with Wives: Now, ſays 
he, tis not at all probable if Romulus had been on- 
ed, Mumitors Grandſon had expell'd the Uſarper 
Amulias, and reſtor d his Grand-Father; had all 
this been true, tis not at all probable that the Al- 
bans ſhould have reſus d to make an Alliance with 
him, or to intermarry with his Colony: But Ro- 
mas, according to the current of Hiſtory, apply d 
himſelf to the Sabines, and made uſe . K - 
em ; which looks as if he was at a loſs elſę where. 
arther, ſome Authors will have Rommdus to be a 
Greek by birth, grounding their conjedture upon his 
name: Thus Salmaſius fancy d the word Romulus a 
dinnnutive of PSuOr,'which-1n the Eolick Dialect 
ſignifies Strength, Jo conclude, Gronovius is of opi- 
nion, that Romulus was a Syrian, becauſe Joſephm 
and Nicephorus tranſlate the name by Tes Para ie 
the Son of Romelia, -mention'd in the Apocrypha. 
* Damel. See Engl. Mor. Vol., II. | 
RONDA. An ancient City and Caſtle of 
Spain, in the Kingdom of Granada, within the Bi- 
hoprick of Malaga. It ſtands on the River Gaali- 
VA on the Coon of Andaluzia, Thirty Miles 
|? orth of Gibralter, and Forty Eight Welt of Malaga. 


Plut. in Caton, Urirenſ. 


quently, and dadicatte bis Boots againft the Aca- | 
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| ROSSE. A Market-Town in Grejtree-Hundred 
in B Ninety Three Miles diſtant from 


ROST OW. See Roffon, Vol. II. 
 ROTHBURY. A Market-Town in Coquetdale 
Weapontake in Northumberland, Two Hundred and 
Twenty Three Miles from London. ay 

ROTHWELL A Market-Town in a Hun- 


dred of the ſame name, in 1 * 1 


ndon. , FRF OF 
OY ( Fames le) Baron of the holy Empire, and 
Lord of St. Lambert, 2 1 a Noble and 
Ancient Family, Originally of France, was a ver 
— re ny the XVIIth Century. . 
was born at Antwerp in 1663. As ſoon as he was 
old enough to Travel, Le Baron le Roy, his Father, 


ſent him to the moſt celebrated Univerſities, and at 
his return reſign' d his Employments to him at the 


Court of Bruxels. This young Baron acquitted him- 
{elf ſo exactly in his Buſineſs, that the Marqueſs de 


 Caracene, Governour of the Low-Countries ſent him 


into Spain, to inform his Catholick Majeſty, Philip 


the IVth of the Condition of his Government. Ha- 
ving diſcharg'd this Commiſſion to Satisfaction, he 
return d into the Lon · Ountries; but not being able 
to hit it with the Marqueſs de Caſtle- Rodrigo, the then 
Governour, he reſov'd to throw. up his Buſineſs; 


the executing this reſolve was an advantage to the 


Common-Wealth of Learning, for MALO it he 

ritten ſuch ſer- 
viceable Books as he afterwards publiſh d. His firſt 
performance of this kind was, Nutitia ionat us 
Sacri Imperii Romani, printed in Folio at Amſtendam 
in 1678. Some Years after he publiſh'd his Achates 
Tiberianus, frve Gemma Caſarea Antiquitate, Argumen- 
to, Arte, Hiſtoria, pror ſus incomparabilis. D. Auguſti 


Apotheoſm Imp. Ca). Tiberii, Auguſt q; Fuliæ Donins 


Seriem &. Icunas, Genteſq; Bello captas repreſentans, 
notis Hiſtoricis illaſtrata, in Fol. Topographia Hiſtorica 
Gallo-Brabantie qua Romandue Opida muncipia & Do- 
minis illuſtrantur, atq; Monaſteria Nobiliumq; Pretoria, 


Catſtellag; in es inciſa, exhibentur, printed at Amſter- 


dam in Folio, 1693. And here he is remarkably par- 
ticular and exact in his Deſcription of the Country 
call'd Brabant Wallon ; if we had ſuch a Notiria of 
all Europe, it would, be very full of Curioſmes, and 


ee and Entertaining. In 1696, 


he publi 
toniæ Bourignon Dev aſtatione Urbis Bruxellarum per Ig- 
nem; where, after a ſhort Deſcription of the damage 
done to this Town by the French Bombardment in 
Auguſt 1695, he cites part of a Letter of Autonierta 


d a little Pamphlet, call d Pre Dictio An- 


- 


Borignon, written at Gaunt to Mr. de Cort, F anuary 


15. 1666: The words are theſe; I do not ſee, _y 
ſhe, © how tis poſſible for me to ſtay at Bruxelli, 
© tho' 1 had the liberty to do fo, and tho my ſta 
there were but for a. little while, 1 5 conſi- 
« dering that BRUXELLS WILL BE DESTROY - 
© ED BY FIRE, if I have a right proſpect into fu- 
© turity, as you may remember I told you when I 
was at AMAaſuriels Houſe. Now, the Spirit, ſays 
Mr. Bayle that revealed this Conflagration to Mre. 
Bourignon, was ſomewhat defective in marking the 
circumſtance of time; for, ſhe fancy d, in the Year 
1666, that Bruxells would be burnt very quickly, 
whereas there has nothing happen'd hike 1t, except- 
ing the late Bombardment, which was not till 29 
Years after the Prediction. Monſieur Le Baron le Roy 
has publiſh'd another Book at Antwerp in 1696, in 
Folio, Entituled, Caſtella & Pretoria Nobilium Bra- 
bantie, cænobiaq; celebriora ad vivum delineata ærig; in- 
ciſa . . cum brevi eorundem De ſcriptione, & c. Mu- 
velles de la Republic des Lettres. Mois de Septembre, 
1685. Acta eruditorum Leiphenſum, 1684. Journal 
des Sgauvans, Mars, 1685. Bayle Diltion, for, 
RU DOLHHUS I. Eldeſt Son of Lewis I. 


Elector Palatine, ſurnam d the Severe. This Rudol- 


phus ſucceeded his Father in the Electorate, Lewis his 
younger Brother being afterwards Elected Emperor, 

cceeding to the Inheritance. of Bavaria, This Re- 
dolph was the Head of the Family of that Line, as 
his Brother was of the preſent Houſe of Bavaria. Ru- 


CEA 


dolph aſſiſted his Father · in- La NM Adulphui, Count of Branches of the Palatinate Family, *'# 


Naſſam, who was Emperor. - He aMfied N 


. 


againſt Albert of the Houſe of Anfria, his 


make his retreat to Worms, However, notwithſtand- 
ing this misfortune, he made a League with the Ke 
cleſtaſtical Eleftors, and continu'd his Oppoſition 
againſt Albert, till the Palatinate being over-run by 
that Emperor, he was forc'd to come too, and 

Peccavi. Afterwards he did the Emperor Henry vit 


good Service againſt the Urſins ; at laſt, he was out- 


ed of his Dominions by his Broth Lewis, for vo- 


ting againſt him when he ſtood for Bmperor. A 
thus being expell d his Country, he crayell'd — 
England, and dy d there 1319. x Hafen. 
UDOLPHUS Of the Family of B. 
den, He was call'd the Great from his prodigious 
Stature, being (aid to be 12 Foot High. He wat Son 
of Frederick III. of this Eamily, 5 Urſula of the 


Houſe of Teuen, He was Educated at the Court 
Charles IV. was very much in his favour, and — 


Grant of the Earldom of Loewenften, in the Year 1365. 


R FFI ( Anthony de) Councellor or judge 1 
the Stewardry of Marceille, where he was — 3 i 
which Office he acquitted himſelf with great Inte- 


| grity, and with a ſcrupulouſneſs of Conſcience rare- 


ly to be met with. He apply'd himſelf with great 
Induſtry to Hiſtory and Antiquities, as appears by 
his Hiſtory, of Marſeille, printed in the Year 1642, 
Twas re-printed in 1696, and enlarg'd to two Fo- 
hos. The tenderneſs and exactneſs of his Conſci- 
ence appears, by his making reſtitution to a Perſon, 
the Evidence of whoſe Cauſe he had ſumm'd up: 
He was affraid he had not attended to the ſtrength 


| of the Cauſe ſufficiently, nor repreſented it with its 


jult advantage, and by this negligence had made 
the Verdict 80 againſt the Part "He was fo far 


from pumping for excuſes, and ſuggeſting reaſons to 


juſtify his Conduct, that he condemn'd himſelf, when 
it may be no Body elſe could, and defir'd a Prieſt of 
the Oratory to return the Sum which the Client had 
loſt in the Court. And here, tis poſſible, the reli- 
gious niceneſs of the Judge did the Party more Ser- 
vice than the Right and Arguments of his Cauſe 
could have done him: This remarkable Inftance of 
Probity was publickly taken notice of by the Patli- 
ament of Provence, in an Order made by them in 


1665. Ruff liv d 82 Years ; but neither the Year 


of his Birth, nor his Death, is mention'd in his Cha- 


racter, inſerted before his Hiſtory of Marſeille, * Bayle 


Diction. Hiſtor. | 
RUGBY ; In Doomſday-Book, Rochebery: A 
Market-Town in Knightlow-Hundred in Warwickſhire. 
It had _— a Caſtle, built, as tis ſuppos d, in 
King Stephen's Reign, It lies upon the edge of North- 
amptonſhire, and is Sixty Seven Miles from London. 
* C 0 Brit an. SD kk g 8 | 
RUGELVY. A Market Town in Cuddleſton- 
Hundred, near Litchfield in Staffordſhire, Ninety Nine 
Miles from London. OO © 
RUMNEY. A Market-Town, and one of the 
Cinque Ports in Kent, it lies ſome few Miles Weſt of 
Hub, and is diſtant from London Sixty one Miles. It 
returns two Burgeſſes to Parliament. 
RUMSEY. A Market-Town in Xing ſomborn- 
Hundred in Hantſbire, upon the Borders of Wiltſhire. 
King Edgar built a. Nunnery in this Town, the 
Church of which is ſtill ſtanding. *Tis Sixty one 
Miles from London. * Camb. Britan. 
RUPERT II. Of the Palatine Family, calld 
the Clement, was, upon the depoſing of Menceſlaus. 
choſen Emperor, Anno 1400, He was crown'd at 
Cologne + Thoſe of Aix la Chapelle refuſing him en- 
trance into their Town.; for which Contumacy te 
t them under the [Imperial Bann. He hkewiſe o- 
lig d Wenreſlans to diſcharge the Eſtates of the Em- 
pire from their Oath of Allegiance. Afterwards, 
marching into {aly, to ſuppreſs fome diſturbances 


| rais'd by Galeax xo Duke of Afilan, being deſerted by 


the Pope and the Florentines, and oppos d by the 
Elector of Mentæ, he made but a bad 4 ont. He 
dyd in 410, and was the Common Head of all the 


man. 
RICUS. 


Competitor; and Adolphus being Slain Anno 
by Alerts own Hands, Rsdolph Fad much 0 8 
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RYV 


V. 


„„ 


RURIC US. The Founder of the Ruſſian Mo- 
varchy. About the Year of the Incarnation 753, 


anus Dutchies; Kuricus or Karic, that of Nowogrod ; 
dan, that of Biale- Goſiero, and Trubor, that of Pleſ- 
e. By the Waregians we are to underſtand the Fin- 
alere, Swedes, Livonians, Riſſiaut and Vandals that 
dwelt near the Baltick Sea. Now Scian and Trubor 
dying without Iſſue, Ku ie became Sole Monarch of 
N.,, and the Head of the Ducal Family of Beal, 
uch made Fletcher, Queen Elizabeth's Ambaſſador, 
{ancy, that this Raric was of Hungarian Extraction, 
here the name of Bela is common; but this Con- 
«&re is without any bottom. Fhor or Fehor, Ru- 
„es Sou, ſucceeded him: This Prince, Cdrenus and 
„tler Greek Hiſtorians call Inger, King of the Ruſſi- 
ins, who dying in his Minority, his Mother Olha or 
Helena undertook the Government, and was a very 
ictive aud enterprizing Queen. She was ſucceeded 


ny S:0/14ns Or Swatoſlans, call d Sprendoſtablus by the y 


(recks, who making himſelf Matter of Bulgaria, ex- 
ended the Ryfſtan Empire as far as the Black Sea and 
7:rzci, Upon his demiſe, Maſcovy, being divided a- 
nog his three Sons, was canton d into three Dut- 
ics, Niodia, Paxinac and Nowogrod, till Uladimer or 
oodimer, ſurviving his two Brothers, incorporated 
ten agam in the Year 976, and marrying Ann, 
Daug mer to Baflius, Emperor of Conſtantinople, turn d 
Cbriſtian, and introduc d this Religion into Ruſſia, 
according to the Crecd and Rubrick ot the Greek 
Church, in the Year 989. For the relt, fee Moſcoꝝy, 
Eng. Mor. Vol. II. Hoffman. 

KU SHWORTH (Fehn) Extracted from a 
Gemlemans Family in Vorthamberland, was born in 
the XVIIth Century. He ſtudy'd ſome little time in 
Oxford, from whence he remoy d to Lincoln -Inn, 
where he was Barreſter; but his Inclinations ſtand- 
ing more for the Politicks, than the Common-Law, 


he endeavour'd to furniſh himſelf this way, by ta- | 


king Parliament-Speeches, the King's, Cc. in Short- 
hand. He usd likewiſe frequently to attend, du- 
ring the Intermiſſions of Parliament, in the Reign 
of King Charles. the Firſt, to attend, I ſay, in the 
Star-Chamber, Court of Honour, Exchequer-Chamber, 
and Council-Table. And when matters of Importance 
were manag d farther off, he us d to Travel after em: 
Thus he was at the Camp at Berwick, at the Fight 
of Nen burn upon Tine, at the Treaty at Rippon, and 
at the great Council held at ork in 1640. And 
when the Long Parliament met, the third of Ab- 
ember, in the Year above- mention d, he was cho- 
ſen an Aſſiſtant to Henry Elſing, Clerk of the Houſe 
of Commons: This Houſe having a good opinion 
of him, us d to ſend him to York, to carry their Ad- 
drefles to the King. In 1643, he took the Covenant, 
and was made Secretary to Sit Thomas Fairfax Gene- 
raliſſimo of the rebellious Army. In 165r, R»/bworth 
was conſtituted one of the Committee to conſult 
about the reformation of the Common-Law. In 
1658, he was choſen Buͤrgeſs for Berwick upon Tweed, 
as he was likewiſe in the Parliament which fat in 
1679, and that which mer-at Oxford in 1681. Af- 
ter the Diſſolution of this Parliament, the Intereſt 
of his Party being funk, he livd very privately. 
His Works are; Hiſtorical Collections of private Paſſa- 
ges of State ; weighty Matters in Law, and remarkable 
Proceedings in five Parliaments. This Book, in its firſt 
Edition, was perus'd by Balſtrod Whitlock, and De- 


dicated to Richard Cromwell, then calld Lord Pro- 


tector. | 

Hiſtorical Collectiont, the 2d part, containing the prin- 
cipal Matters which happen d from the Diſſolution of the 
Parliament, 4 Car. I. until the Summoning of the other 
Parliament, which met in April 1640. The Trial of 
Thomas, Earl of Strafford, Gc. But the Publiſher 
ot thete Collections omitting ſeveral material Paila- 
des, and ſeeming to write with a Byaſs, Dr. Nil ſon 


undertook to Animadvert upon him, and reſcue the 


tliſtory of thoſe times from miſtepreſentation, in 
two Folio's of his, Entituled, An impartial Collection 
of. the great Affair of State, from tie beginning of the 
Scotch Rebellion, Anno 1639, to the Murther of Kin 


Charles 1, Ge. Both publith'd by his Majeſty's (K. 
Charles I's) Eſpecial Command. * Athen. Oxon, 


— > 


vob 


Three Brothers, VWartgians by Nation, erected three 


RUTHEN, Earl of 


a Gopry. See Fames VIth, 


RUTHYN. A Market- Town in a Hundred of 
the ſame name in Denbighſhire. Tis a very populous- 
Town, and the belt Market in the Vale of Cluid. 
Not long before Cambden's time, *twas ornamented 
with a large and noble Caſtle, built by Roger Grey, 
of the Familics of the Earls of Kent, in the Reign of 
King Edward the Firſt, Tis diſtant from London a 
Hundred and Fifty Miles. * Camb. Britan, | 
RUTILIUS. A Martyr, of whom we have 
this account from Tertullian; * Ratilins, ſays: he, a 
„ very holy Martyr, after having fled from the Per- 
ſecution, from place to place, and bought off the 
; danger (as he fancy'd) with a Sum of Money; 
a after all this care and Proviſion for Security, he 
was ſurpris d, carry'd before the Governour, aud 
Put to the Torture, as a Puniſhment, in my opi- 
nion, for his over-caution and not ſtanding * 
Ground. And, afterwards being burnt at a Stake, 
; God was ſo merciful, as to let him ſuffer that which 
he endeavour d to avoid. * Tertul. de Fuga in Per- 
ſecutione, cap. 8. | DE Ar 
RUTZENBUTTLE. A flrong Fort at the 
foot of the Elbe: Thirty Two Miles to the North- 
welt from Kade, and ſcarce Ten from the utmoſt 
point of Land of this Country. It belongs to the 
Hamburghers, who have alſo another ſmall Fort neat 
it, call d New-werck. | 870 
RX GATE. See Reygate, Vol. II. 
RYGEWAY (- Ciceh de) This Woman, in the 
31ſt of Edward the IIId, being indicted and con- 
demn'd for killing her Husband, faſted forty Days 
together in Ara Priſona, without any Meat or 
Drink: For proof of this extraordinary Abſtinence, 
I ſhall produce a Copy of the Record lodg'd in the 


Tower of London. It runs thus ; 


o 


Ex Rotul. Paten, de Anno Regni Regis Edvardi 
Tertii. 31. Parte 1, Memb. 11. 


. RE Omnibus Ballivis & Fidelibus ſuis, Ad 

© quos &c. Salutem. Sciatis, quod cum Cecilia 
F qui fuit Uxor Johannes de Rygeway, nuper indi- 
* ctata de Morte ipſius Johannis Viri ſui, & de Mor- 
te illa coram Dilect. & Fidelibus Noſtris Henrico 
© Grove, & Sociis ſuis Juſtic. Noſtris ad Gaolam 
Noſtram Notyngh, Deliberand. Aſſign. Allocuta, 
pro eo quod ſe tenuit mutam ad Pænam ſuam ex- 
* titit Adjudicata, ut dicitur, in qua fine Cibo & 
© Potu, in Arcta Priſona per Quadraginta Dies vitam 
© ſuſtinuit, Via Miraculi, & quaſi contra Naturani 
* humanam, ficut ex Teſtimonio accepimus fide di- 
© eno. Nos, ea de Cauſa, pietate Moti, ad Laudem 
Dei, & Glorioſæ Virginis Mariæ Matris ſuæ, un- 
* de dictum Miraculum proceſſit, ut creditur. De 
© Gratia Noſtra ſpeciali Pardonavimus eidem Cice- 
< liz Executionem (ant predict ; Volentes quod 
© eadem. Cecilia a Priſona prædicta deliberetur, & 
de corpore ſuo ulterius non ſit impetita, occaſione 
C 2 ſupradicti: in cujus, &c. Teſtimonium; 
R. Apud Weſt. XXV. die Aprilis. 


Per Bre. de Privato Sigillo, 
Convenit cum Record. 


Laur. Halſted, Deput. 
| Algern. May, Mil. | 


* Plot: Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire. _ 
RY VES (Sir Thomas) Son of Fohn Ryves of Da- 
mary Court, or, as Fuller ſays, at Little Langton in 
Dor ſet ſhire, born in the latter end of the XVIth Cen- 
tury, was ſent from Mincheſter-School to Ven- College 
in Oxford ; where, applying himſelf to the Study of 
the Civil Law, he commenc d Doctor in that Facul- 
ty. He was a celebrated Civilian in Doctors Com- 
mons and the Court of Admiralty. Sometune after he 
was prefer d to be one of the Maſters in Chancery, and 
A of the Faculties and Prerogative-Court in Ireland. 
pon King Charles the Firſt's coming to the Crown, 


| he was made his Advecatr and 


Kmighted : And when 


Ttt the 
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\ the Rebellion broke out, he was very firm to tlic Roy- | 
al Cauſe, charg'd in ſeveral Fights, and receiv d feve- 
ral Wounds in his Majeſty's Service. He was not 

3 only à vety eminent Civilian, and a good Common 

1 ,  Tawyer, bat hkewiſe a great Maſter in all the parts 


- 


of polite Learning; and particularly he wrote in 
Latine with unuſual delicacy and cottectneſs. He 
dy'd in 1651, and was bury d in St. Clements Danes 
near Temple- Bar, London. His Works are; The Vi- 
cart Plea; or, a competency of Means, due toVicars, out 
of the ſeveral Pariſhes, This Book is written with a 
great deal of Learning and ſtrength of Argument. 
6 Regiminis Anglicani in Hybernia Defenſio, adverſus A- 
. 85 Lib. 3. Imperatoris Fuſtiniani Defenſio contra 
| Alemannum. Imi Navalis Antiqua, Lib. 4. Hi- 
tor ia Navalis Media, Lib. 3. Fuller's Worthies. 

Athen. Oxon. nnn ũͤ - 
RV Es (Bruno) Related to Sir Thomas Ryves, 
1 in the precedent Article, liv'd in the XVIIth Centu- 
1 ry, and was a celebrated Preacher. He was Rector 
= of St. Martin's Vintrey in London, Chaplain to King 
| Charles the Firſt, and Doctor in Day When | 
4 the Rebellion broke out, he was ſequeſter d and 
fi | lunder d. At the Reſtauration of King Charles II. 
= be had the Deanry of Windſor confer d on him, and 


— 


was Secretary to the hte: He dy'd in . 
Works are; Miercurius Rusticus 1 77. His 


. 4 . or, t untyieg 
Complaint, recounting the fad, Events of this mpa- 1j1,' 
War, &c. Theſe Alercuriet begin 4220 25 Ms 
Mer curins Rufticus, the ad part, giving an account of 
Sacrileges in and upon Cathedr als, &. When the War 
Was ended, all theſe Aerciiet were re-printed in 
Octavo in 1646 and 1647, with an addition of the 
Papers following (1) A general. Bill of Mortality of the 
Clergy of London, Gc. or a brief Martyrology and (i. 
talo At the learned and religious Miniſters of the Cy 
of London who have been impriſon d, plander'd, 8 
(2) Querela Cantabrigienſis ; or, a Remonſtrance by wy, 
of Apology for the baniſh'd Members of the flouriſhi 2 

1700 of Cambridge. (3) Micro- Chronicon; 75 
brief Chronology of the Time and Place of the Battles, Ki- 


ger Confuutts and other remnrkable Paſſages, which have 


en d betmixt his Majeſty and the Parliament, &. 
(4) A Catalogue of all or moſt part of the Lords, Kyighs: 
Commanders and las ad Quality, ſlain or executed by 
Law Martial, from the beginning of this unnataral Wy; 
to March 25. 1647. And here we may obſerve; that 
the Edition of 1647, has more in it than that of 
1646, Dr, Ryves has likewiſe printed ſeveral Ser- 
P AAA RTE ne N 


ABATHIUS. Firſt a Jew, then a Schiſ- 

"a matica! Biſhop, being ordain'd Prieſt by Mar- 
J tian a Novatian Prelate. This Sabathins en- 
— deavour'd to adulterate the Chriſtian Religion 
with a tincture of Judaiſm ; for, gaining Theofficts 
and Macarius, two Prieſts to his intereſt, he endea- 
vour'd to fix the keeping of Eaſter upon the fourteenth 
day of the Moon: Afterwards, under pretence of 
extraordinary Sanctity, he began to ſet up ſeparate 

_ Congregations and form a Schiſm. Being repri- 
manded for this misbehaviour by Martian, and made 
to Swear that he would never graſp at a Mitre; he 
broke his engagements notwithſtanding, and was 
conlecrated a Biſhop by the Sabathians of his own Sect. 
* Herat. Hiſt. Eccle, lib. 7. Baron. A. C. 391, Num. 


17, Ce. ao 
+ SACHINGERI. A Town not far from Pre- 
cop in Crim Tartary. It ſtands on the Black Sea, con- 


of good Trade. | 3 
SACRIFICES. The moſt deplorable part of 
= the Pagan Religion was Humane Sacrifices. Payſa- 
1 nias obſerves, that Lycaon II. King of Arcadia, built 
the firſt City in Greece call d Lycoſura, and that there 
he facrific'd Men to Jupiter, which gave occaſion to 
the Fable of his entertaining that pretended Deity 
with Humane Fleſh ; who, as a Puniſhment for 
that Barbarity, turn d him into a Wolf. Porphyr 
affirms, that the offering Humane Victims continu'd | 
in Arcadia till Theophraſtuss time; that this barba- 


_ laſt ſuppreſs d at Sparta by Lycurgus, perſuading the 
People to be ſatisfy'd with whipping ſome young 
Men till the Blood came. Pauſanias makes mention 
of an annual Sacrifice, in which a Boy and a Girl 
were offer d to Diana Triclaria. This religious Cru- 
elty was an Order of the Oracle for the expia- 
ting a ſcandalous familiarity that had happen d 
between a Virgin Prieſteſs of this Temple and a 
young Man. Sirabo gives an account of the ſeveral 


Sacrifices; and affirms that the Leucadians, in order 
to expiate ſome National Crimes, and to avert ghe 
- impending Judgment, us d every Year to tumble a 

Man down a Precipice ; and to do this in the ciri- 
"lift mannex they could, they us d to tye a great many 
- Feathers and hve Birds to him 


ſilts of about Two Thouſand Houſes, and is a place | 


rous Cuſtom likewiſe ſpred into Peloponneſus, being at | fe 


methods of Cruelty practis d by the Gauls in Humane 


: | 1m, to poiſe him a little | of Antizonus Sochess, was the 
in tie Air, and to break his fall as much as they 


notice, that Humane Sacrifices were offer d to Sa 


in the firſt Ages, at Tyre, Carthage, and in Italy 
That Hercules put an end to this Inbumanity in the 
Country laſt mention d, by prevailing upon the Peo- 
ple to make uſe of Humane Figures inſtead of the 
Life: Theſe Images they us d to tye together to the 
number ot Thirty, and throw. them into the Tiber 
upon the Ides of May. Plutarch, in his Book of &. 
perſtition, dilates upon theſe Sacrifices offer d to $4- 


crifice their own Children, and thoſe that had none, 
purchas'd ſome for this purpoſe. They fin'd thoſe 
that had not conquer d their Humanity fo far as to 
torbear ſhedding of Tears at. ſo horrible a Spectacle; 
and endeavour d to drown the Cries of the Victims 
by playing upon Flutes and other loud Muſick. The 
{ame Hiſtorian, in his Quæſtiones Romane, puts the 
Queſtion why the Romans had forbid the People of 


Bletona to offer Humane Sacrifices, ſince not many 


Years ago they themſelves had bury'd two Men and 
two Women alive? To which be anſwers, That 
tho the ſacrificing Men to God is ihdefenſible, yet 
offering them to the Genii or . Demons, was another 
caſe : Thoſe unmerciful Spitits being only to be pa- 
2 this way. Plutarch obſerves farther, that when 
Gelo, King of Sicily had defeated the Carthaginiant, 


ry | be would not make Peace with them, but upon con- 


dition that they ſhould leave off ſacrificing their 
Children to Saturn. This Barbarity, as Pliny in- 
orms_ us, was not left off at Rome, till the Year of 
that City 657. Porphyry, in his 2d Book De Abfi- 
ney, gives a large Catalogue of the Places where 
they formerly offer d Humane Sacrifices, (viz.) &bode,, 
Cyprus, 5 28 Phenicia, Arabia, Thrace, Athens, Me- 
Tae Sc., and adds, upon the Teſtimony of Pa- 
4 the Hiſtorian, that almolt all theſe abominable 
Sacrifices were luppreſs'd throughout the Eimpire by 
the Emperor Adrian; to which he adds, that in Eg?! 
King Amaſi was the firſt, according to Manethy, that 
put down Humane Sacrifices, and made Men in was” 
work ſerve inſtead of them. * Danett, &c. See Se- 
crifices, Eng. Mor, Vol. II. TEN 
SADDUCEES... A. Se&t_among the Jews 
which began about 200 Years before the Birth of our 
Bleſſed Saviour. Tis ſuppos d, that Sadoc, Diſciple 
| fir Founder, This S 
chens, and Baithus another of Antigonus's Schollars, 


could. To proceed ; Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus takes 


turn; he tells us, the Barbariry was carry d to ſuch 
a degree of unnaturalneſs, as to make Parents Sa- 


| miltook their . Doctrine, and interpreted * | 
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to an ill Senſe, concluding that there was neither Hea- 
den nor Hell, becauſe he exhorted them to Worſhip 
God, not like mercenaty People, who act only up- 
on proſpect of Intereſt, but like genetous Servants, 
who ferve their Maſter with all imaginable exactneſs, 
without any motive of Reward. This noble Maxim 
happening to be miſconſtru'd by theſe two Diſciples 
of Antioonus, made them ſet up for the Heads of a 
Party. As to the Chronology of this Sect, Antigo- 
ns lucceeded Simon the Juſt in the Chair of the preat 
canhedrim. This Sion dy'd in the Year of the 
World 3662, or according to ſome in 3690, from 
whence tis probable, Sadoc's ſingularities began to 
appear in the Year of the World 3700; that is to 
ſay, 243 Years before our Saviour. However, ſome 
of the Learned are cf Opinion, that the Hereſy of 
the Sadduces is much more ancient, and was broacht 
by putting a wrong Senſe upon the 37th of Ezettel, 
when the Prophets _—_— and Malachy were living. 
Dr. Lightfoot who was of this Opinion in his Com- 
mentary upon St. Matthew, quits it in his Annota- 
lions upon the Acts of the Apoſtles, and aſſerts that 
the Sadducean Hereſy did not appear till a great 
while after Sadoc was dead: But here we may ob- 
ſerve, that Foſephus, the firſt time he ſpeaks of this 
dect, does not repreſent it as newly ſtarted up, but 
as a Party form'd and ſettled. Now the time in 
which he mentions it, 1s that of Fonathan, Brother 
to Judas Maccabæus, which was about a Hundred 
and Fifty Three Years before our Saviour. About 
a Hundred Years lower in his Hiſtory, he mentions 
Sadduciſm as a Perſuaſion of a very long flanding: 
The Jewiſh Philoſophy, ſays he, has a long time been d i- 
vided into three Setts (viz.) into that of the Eſſenes, the 
Sadduces, and the Phariſces. The Sadducean Hereſy 
being ſo groſs, tis very remarkable that they were 
not Excommunicated by the Great Sanhedrim ; this 
Tolleration ſeems exceſſively Indulgent ; for the Er- 
rors of the Sadduces were againſt no indifferent 
Truths ; no, they oppos'd the Fundamentals of Re- 


all the reſt of the Jewiſh Canon. Father Sun de- 
clates ſtrongly againſt thoſe who aſſert the Sadducees 
admit none but the Pentettuch, and argues from the 
Teſtimony of Foſephas : Farther, in the Babylonian 
Talmud, and in the Writings of the Rabbins, there 
are ſeveral paſſages which affirm that the Sadducecs 
own 4 the Prophets and Hagiographa for Canonical; 
and that they only rejected the Commentaries of the 
Rabbies. For the reſt, ſee Engl. Mor. Vol II. * Fe- 
feph. Antiq. lib. 13. cap. 9. « cap. 18. Fuller; lib. 2. 
Aiſcel cap. 3. Furien Apolog. pour la Reformation, 
Tom. II. . 254. Edit. in Quarto. Simon. Hiſt. Crit. 

the bs eſtament, lib. 1. cap. 16. Bayle Diftion. Hi- 
FT -- 8 | 

SAINT AUSTEL. A Matket- Town in 
Ponder- Hundred in Cornwall, It lies near the Chan- 
nel, ſends two Burgeſſes to Parliament, and is 
2 Hundred and Three Miles diſtant from Ton- 
on. 7 

SAINTALDIGONDE (Philip de Marnix, 
Lord of Mont.) Born in 1538, was a Perſon of Note, 
both upon the ſcore of his Employments and Wri- 
tings, He retir'd into Germany out of the Low-Coun- 
tries for liberty of Conſcience. In 1572. he return'd 
into his Country, and did his beſt, ſays Monſieur 
Bayle, to ſupport the Liberty of the Subject and the 
retorm'd Religion. He did the Prince of Orange con- 
ſiderable Service, thoꝰ more by his Tongue an by 
his Sword. He was one _ Deputies ſent into 
England by the States in the Vear 1575, to beg Queen 
Elizabeth's Protection. Three Years after he was 
diſpatcht to the Diet at Worms by the Arch-Duke 


and enlarg'd upon the Spaniſh Tyranny with a great 
deal of freedom. He was one of the Plempotentia- 
ries which the States ſent into France in 1580, when 
they put themſelves under the Government of the 
Duke d Alengon. He was Conſul of Antwerp in 1584, 
when the Town was Beſieg d by the Duke of Parma. 


ligion, and declar'd againſt the Terrors and Rewards | 
of the other Life : Tis therefore ſuppos d that the 
connivance at theſe Hereticks was in a great mea- 


ture owing to the Corruption of, theſe times; to | 


which we may add, that the Sadduces paying a great 
reſpe& to the Externals of Religion, and conform- 
ing exactly to the Temple-Worſhip : This, I fay, 
was probably another reaſon they were not diſturb d. 
Monſieur Furien, in a Tract of his, endeavours to 
argue againſt the Puniſhment of Hereticks, from the 
conduct of our Saviour towards the Phariſees : Our 
Saviour, ſays he, usd them with great Clemency, and 
never blamd the Magiſtracy for giving them a Tollera- 
tion. *Tis commonly ſaid, that they admitted no 
more than the five Books of Moſes; thus Tertullian 
aſſures us, that they follow'd the Hereſy of Doſthens 
who threw the Prophets out of the Canon. Origen, St. 
Ferome, and a great many other Writers are of the 
tame Opinion. But theſe Authorities apart, we 
have reaſon to believe this Opinion will not hold ; 
for the Holy Scripture, where 4t mentions the Errors 
of the N ſays nothing of their rejecting the 
Prophets; this negative Argument is fortify'd by 
the ſilence of Foſephus, who never charges them with 
this Imputation : Now, 1s it poſſible to 1magine that 
he ſhould have omitted ſo capital and notorious an 
Article of Impeachment ? That he ſhould have o- 
mitted this, I ſay, where he obſerves that this Sect 
diſallow'd of all Traditions 2 But this is not all; for 
he is not only filent where we have fo great reaſon 
to believe he would have ſpoken out, but he likewiſe 
tells us poſitively, That the reaſon they gave for reject- 
ing Oral Tradition, was that they were oblig d to admit 
nothing for Anthentick and Canonical but what Was writ- 
ten, Now! one would think an Hiſtorian were al- 
molt out of his Wits, that ſhould talk at this rate 
of a dect that rejected the greateſt part of the Scrip- 
ture. Tis true, if a Man has.a mind to cavil, he 
may pretend that Foſephus's words refer only to the 
ritten Lan, and by conſequence take in no more 
than the Pentereuch; but admitting this 1mprobable 
Oonſtruction, it mult be granted that there was the 
faireſt occaſion imaginable in this place to have ta- 

ket: notice of the low opinion theſe Hereticks had of 


The Books publiſh'd by him were none of his leaſt 


Politicks; ſome of Controverſy ; ſome of them were 
Serious, others Bantering; and, as it happen'd, thoſe 
of the latter ſort prov d moſt ſignificant, particular- 
ly ſome of his Ballads were very ſerviceable to the 
New Duteh Republick. He tranſlated the Pſalms 
into Hlemiſh from the Original; but this Verſion was 
not us d in the Church. Schoocſius, in one of his 
Books, has inſerted a Letter of Saintaldigond's about 
the Lamfulneſe of Dancing; in which, amongſt other 
things, he obſerves, that a great many People were 
diſguſted at the Reformation, and declin'd their 


whence Saintaldigond infers, that winding up the 
point to too great a Rigour in this matter, had mote 
of Scandal than Edification in it. He obſerves, that 
the Prince (of Orange) himſelf was very much 
choak d by bearing it affirm'd, that Dancing at a 
Wedding was enough to bring them upon the Hool 
of Repentance, He adds, that tis his Opinion, that 
Dancing in the Low-Conntries is defenſible enough; 
were it only that 1t hinders People from going to 
Dice or the Bottle after Dinner. He does not ſeem 
much concern'd for having loſt the good Opinion of 
{ome of the Zealots, Becauſe, ſays he, I do not think 
my Credit can ſuffer upon ſuch trivial Objections; how- 
ever, he approves the Conduct of the Church of Ge- 
neva, who by prohibiting Dating, had ſuppreſs'd a 
great deal of irregularity which was conſequent up- 


try to carry young Women out to Balls at Nights, 
at which the Geſtures were ſcandalous and expreſ- 
ling. In ſhort, the reform'd Churches did not con- 
demn Dancing, upon the ſcore of the Movement: 
Under this Circumſtance, Dancing is perfectly in- 
ditferent, but the Manner, Campany, Muſick and 
Dreſſing were ſometimes dangerous to Vertue, awa- 
kend the Folly of the Mind, and made the Paſſions 


too ſtrong for Government: And for this reaſon tis 


condemn'd by Lambert Daneas, a French Proteſtant, 


Rabin. To return to Saintaldigonde, who juſtly de- 
ſerves a place amongſt the famous Men of the XVIth 


Century; tor beſides his Zeal for his Religion, he 
n bad 


Mathias, where he made a very fine Harrangue, 


ſerviceable Performances: Some of them treated of 


Communion becauſe they condemn'd Dancing; from 


on that Diverſion, it being the Cuſtom in that Coun- 


in his Treatiſe of Dancing, and by the Count de Buſſi 
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of the Proteſtant Religion were remarkable. He 
dy'd at Rome in 1589, being 76 Years of Age. His 


 * Bayle Diction. Hijtor. 
_ ranne, Abbot of) Was one of the 22 abet- 
overſhot himſelf very much in another Book of his, 


Mor. Vol. II. under Vergeriun. * Bayle Diction. Hi. 


the Council of Trent. He was made Biſhop of Ev- 


1561, he likewiſe publiſh'd a little Tract, where he 
gate Hereticks ; tisentituled, Ad Edicta Veterum Prin- 


for Civil Toleration, may conſult the Preface of the 
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bad a great deal of Wit and Learning; was well 
Keil d in Politicks and Law, in Divinity, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latine, and a great many other of the 5 
Languages. Some of his Writings were; eſes ali- 
Jar de Eccleſie atq; Eccleſpaſticarnm criterio, ſen certa 
| met Apo.ogerica Reſpon tie contra Anommum quen- 
dan Libertinum. Admanitiones, Declarationes, Trait a- 
tus, Confilia, Diſputation®s, Conſolationes, Interpretario- 
nes, and ſeveral Anonymous pieces. Alvearium Ko- 
manurm. Tableau des Differences de la Religione, &c. 


4 Meurſins Athen. Batav. pag. 180. Melchior Adam fo 
in vitis Take 7 BY Timer Lib. 66. Schoockins 
axle Hidtion. 


Exercit. 23. | „%% r. 3 
SAINTC ROIX (Proſper) Made Cardinal 


by Pope Piu the IVth, had been Advocate to the 
Conſilto 


and Auditor of the Rota. He was Nun- 
cio in Germany, Portugal, Spain and France. Cathe- 
rine de Mledicis A him the Arch-Biſhoprick of 


Arles, where his Severities for hindering the progreſs 


orks are; Deciſrones Rotæ Remane. Gallicarum Re- 


rum Commentaria. The Jeſuits, in their College at 


Rome, have a Manuſcript of his, De Officio Lægati. 
SAINTC-YRAN (John du Verger de Hau- 
tors of Janſeniſm. He wrote a Book call d An 
Apology tor thoſe Biſhops that turn'd Soldiers. He 
grants his engaging in the Military Profeſſion is only 
juſtifiable in Caſes of Neceſſity, and produces a great 
many inſtances in proof of the main Aſſertion. He 
calF'd Caſus Regius, in which he aſſerts the lawful- 
neſs of Suicide in ſeveral Caſes. He dy'd of an 
Apoplexy at Paris in 1643. For the reſt, fee Engl. 


or. 

SAINT ES (Claude de) In Latine Sancteſius; 
One of the principal Controverſial Writers in the 
XVIth Century, was born in Perche. He was one 
of the Diſputants of the Roman-Catholick {ide at 
the Colloquy of Pol in 1561, and was afterwards 
one of the twelve Divines ſent by Charles the IXth to 


reux in 1575. He was fo great a Bigot a ainſt the 
Proteſtants, as to aſſert, that thoſe Baptiz'd by them 
ought to be Re-baptiz'd. He made it his buſineſs to 
get the Canons of the Council of Trent receiv d in 
France without any manner of limitation. He was 
ſo violent a Leaguer as to maintain that Henry the 
IIId was juſtly Aſſaſſinated, and that Henry the IVth 
deſerv d the fame ſauce. A Manuſclipt of this pe- 
ſtilent Doctrine was found in his Cloſet when Mar- 
ſhall Biron made himſelf Maſter of Lowviers. The 
Biſhop being apprehended, was not treated like a 
Priſoner of War, but ſent to Caen, in order to be 
try'd : For, ſays Thuanus, with us in caſes of High- 
Treaſon, the Character of a Prieſt or Biſhop is no 
e againſt the Courſe of Juſtice: Now, this 

relate perliſting in the defence of his Treaſonable 
Doctrine, had been executed had it not been for the 
Interceſſion of the Cardinal of Bourbon and ſome 
other Court Eccleſiaſticks, who got the Sentence mi- 
tigated into perpetual Impriſonment, where the B1- 
ſhop dy'd ſoon after in 1591. We may obſerve, 
that a great while before he had wrote a Book a- 
gainlt the Hugonots, to prove that Subjects ought: 
never to oppoſe the Orders of their Sovereigns. In 


endeavours to ſhow that Princes ought not to tolle- 


cipum de licentia Siitarum in Chriftiana Religione. Item, 
Methodus contra Sect at quam ſecuti ſunt primi Catholici 
Imperatores : In this Book he approves the puniſhing 
Hereticks capitally, and declares that if the Paggots 
had not been put out in France, Calviniſm had ne- 

er ſpread ſo far as it did: Aud here, the force of 

is Book lies more in Precedents and Authorities, 
than in Arguments drawn from the reaſon of the 
thino. Thoſe who have a mind to ſee the Arguments 


Hiſtory of the Edict of Nante, a Book entituled, 
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verains ſur la Religion des Peuples, oppoſe aux Aa xin, 

de Hobbs & de pinoſa, be. A Philoſophical 3 
mentary upon theſe words of the Goſpel, Ompel e, 
to come in; to which we may add, a ſhort Diſcour(- 
written by a Dutch Magiſtrate at London in 168; 
entitul'd, Ff. U. P. ad B. * * * De Nuperis Angle 
motibus Epiſtola, in qua de Diverſorum a publica Reijojl. 
one, circa divina Sententium, diſſeritur tollerantia, This 
Letter was printed at Rotterdam in 1686, in Latin 
and French. * Thaan. Hit. Bayle Diction. Hi 


—— 


r. 
SAINT GEORGE, Was born in (a addcia, 


in the latter end of the third Century. His — 


being Chriſtians, aftorded him the advantage of be- 


ing educated in that Religion. He is ſaid to have 


loſt his Father by that time he was out of his Mi. 


nority; that he travell'd with his Mother, upon this 
| misfortune into Paleſtine, ſhe being a Native of that 


untry, and having a conſiderable Eſtate there 
which fell to her Son St. George ; who being well 
Deſcended, and having the advantage of Youth and 
Strength of Limbs, — the Profeſſion of a Sol- 
dier, and was made a Tribune or Colonel; in which 
poſt, behaving himſelf with great Courage and Con- 
duct, he was preter'd to higher Stations 1n the Army 
by the Emperor Diocleſian. This Prince having re- 
ſoly d upon a Perſecution of the Chriſtians, an pro- 
ceeded with great Cruelty in the Execution, St. George 
immediately laid aſide the diſtinctions of an Officer 
went to the Senate-Houſe, and complain'd to the 
Emperor in publick for his Severities againſt the 
Chriſtians, remonſtrating at the ſame time againſt 
the Idolatry of the Roman Worſhip, and arguing 
in Defence of Chriſtianity. This Remonſtrance, 
tho a great provocation to the Emperor and Senate, 
yet they endeavour'd to bring him off from his Re- 
ligion with Offers of Honour and Promotion; but 
not being able to prevail upon him this way, they 
put him to the Ozeffion, and tortur d him with great 
Cruelty : And percewing his Conſtancy was not to 
be ſhaken, he was ſent to Priſon, and order d to 
be drawn through the City and beheaded the next 
day ; which Sentence was accordingly executed, and 
thus St. George receiv d the Crown of Martyrdom, 
April 23. Anno Dom. 290. This is part of the ac- 
count of the Hiſtory of St. George, as it ſtands in 
Metaphraſtes, who, according to Bellarnſine and Baro- 
nius, liv d in the middle of the IXth Century, and 
was an Author of Character. Tis true, Viſſius in 
his Book De Græcis Hiſtoricis, retrenches ſome part of 
his Antiquities, and brings him down to the XIth 
Century. There are a great many other conſidera- 
ble Authorities to prove the truth of ſome part of 
St. George's Hiftory ; but of theſe afterwards : At pre- 
ſent we may obſerve that the firſt Author who de- 
eral pony St. George, and endeavour'd to ſtrike 
him both out of Martyrdom and Being, was Calvin, 
who in the third Book of his Inſtitutions, where he 
charges the Church of Rome for giving exceſſive and 
dangerous Honour to the Saints, has theſe words : 
Nil eos Griſto Reliquum facere qui pro nihilo ducunt 
ejus Interceſſunem, niſi accedant Georgius, aut Hippoli- 
tus, aut Similes Larve; as much as to ſay, as Dr. 
Reynold's interprets him, That St. George and ſeveral 
other Saints had never any more than a romantick 
and chymencal Exiſtence. Chemnitias, who wrote 
the Examen Concilii Tridentini, was of Calvin and Rey- 
nold's Opinion, and ſo likewiſe was Perkins, and Dy. 
Boys Dean of Canterbury. Bellarmine and Baronius are 
alſo cited to prove the Acts of St. George's Martyr- 
dom not to be genuine. But their Teſtimony amounts 
to no more than that they believ'd the Original Re- 
cords were interpolated and patc'd up with Alle- 
gory and Fable. But here, at the moſt, theſe Au- 
thorities are but modern, and ſeem not to have force 
enough to counterballance the Evidence on the other 


ſide ; which both for number and credit feems ſuf- 


cient to ſupport the Truth of the Relation, as to the 
main parts of it. Some of theſe Authorities, as they 


are cited by Dr. Heylin, are as follow. I ſhall ſet 
down a Catalogue of them with the time they 


hy'd in. 


Traite de la Liberte de Conſcience, on de P Amorite de So-] 


An 
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Anno. Donn. 
492 Pope Gelafins, - 
515 Childebertus, R. Francorum. 
527 The Emperor Fuſtinian. 
Procopms Ceſarienſis. .- | 
Sidoniut. A Biſhop of Mentz. 
570 Venantins Fortunatas. L 
596 Gregorius 1 * 
600 Pope Gregory the Great. 
660 | Hildericus.. K. of Auſtraſia. 
698 Cunibert, K. of the Lombardi. 
730 Venerable Bede. 
752 Pope Zachary. 
774 Paulus Diaconus. 
835 Rhabanus Maurus. 
837 Aimonius Monachuus. 4 
963 Nicephoras Phocas, Emperor of C. P. 


To theſe we may add; 


Cedrenust, 
Gulielmus Tyrins, _ 
Vincentius Belvacenſis, 
Nicephorus Calliſtus, 
Nicephoras Gregoras,  _ 7 
| Johannes Cantacuzenus, and abundance 
more down io the latter end of the XVIth Century. 


m__ 
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gard of a Martyr 


is true, he was at laſt pull'd 


an we imagine the Orthodox Party would fallow 
this Precedent of the Arrians, who had treated them 
ſo ruggedly, and for whoſe Hereſy they had ſo bear- 
ty an Averſion ? And yet Pope Gelaſms,, who enter d 


upon his Pontificate, Anno 492, takes notice in his 


Canon, that the Acts of St. George were written, and 
that he was treated with the Veneration of a Mar- 
tyr: Now, all this happen d in little more than 
130 Years after the Death of George of Alemandria, 
in which ſhort time, eſpecially in ſuch an Age 
of Knowlege, tis very unlikely the Church ſhould 
have ſo profligate an Heretick paum'd upon them 
inſtead of a Martyr ; eſpecially if we conſider far- 
ther, that George of Ale vandria was degraded in the 


— 


a Martyr in the Catholick Church. | | 
Having thus remoy'd Dr. Reynold's main Objecti- 


| on, we may obſerve farther, that the Honour of St. 
George has been ſo well eftabliſh'd in Chriſtendom, 


that ſeveral Churches have been built to his Memo- 
ry : For inſtance, in the Year 527, the Emperor Fu- 
{tinian erected one to this Saint at Dioſpolis or Dada 


To this proof we may ſubjoyn Uſuardss's Martyro- | in Paleſtine, upon or near the place where he was 


logy, the Greek Menology, where St. George is call'd. 


Trop«ophorus, and the Liturgy of the Church of Rome, 


———c 


| bury'd : This is mention'd by Gulielmus Tyrius, in his 
Hiſtory of the Holy War. There was another fa- 


ſince the Reformation of the Miſſal; to mention | mous Church built in Honour of St. George, by Sido- 


ſome of it; the Inroitus begins thus; Proreæiſti we 
Deus a Conventu Malignantium : Allelnjab: Then fol- 
lows, Deus qui nos B. Georgii Martyris tui, & meritis, 
& Interceſſione Latificas, concede. propitius ut qui tua per 
eum beneficia poſcimus, Dono tuæ Gratiæ conſ-quamar. 
Jo theſe we may add a Collect of the old AMiſſal, 
(vid. Secundum Uſum Sarum) Offerimus tibi, Domine, 
Hlenne Sacrificium pro veneranda S. Georgii, Martyris 
tui, Paſſione, Deprecantes clementiam tuam, ut per her 
S. S. Myſteria ＋ 1 Hoſtis Tentamenta , te Trium- 
phante, vincamus, & æternæ Remunerations Premium, 
te largiente, conſequamur. To ſet aſide the force of 
this proof, and diſpel this Cloud of Witneſſes, Dr. Rey- 
nolds endeavours to make all this reſpect proceed up- 
on a miſtake, and to be miſplac'd upon George the 
Arrian Biſhop of Alexandria, But, with the Do- 
Rors favour, this ſuppoſition looks extreamly impro- 
bable ; for, in the firſt place, it does not certainly 
appear that George of Alexandria was born in * 
padocia, which is generally beliey'd to have been 
George's Country. The Teſtimonies of Athanaſius and 
St. Gregory Naxienxen, are not full to this point: 
On the contrary, Ammianus Marcellinus, who hy'd 
in the Reign of the Emperor Falian, makes Epipha- 
nia in Cilicia the birth-place of this Heretick. Far- 
ther, the Character of George of Alexandria ſeems 
ſufficient to overthrow Dr. Reynolds's ſuggeſtion : 
This George, as to his Qualities and Behaviour, be- 
ing, to ſpeak ſoftly, extreamly obnoxious to Cen- 
ſure, having neither Learning nor agreeable Conver- 
ſation; nor ſo much as any outſide of Probity to 
recommend him. He is reported to have been an 
ill Laywan, a worſe Prieſt, and a ſcandalous Bi- 
ſhop. Having intruded into the Epiſcopal Chair at 
Alexandria, abus'd his Intereſt with the Emperor 
Conftantins, rais'd the Poſſe upon the Catholicks, and 


iu Arch-Biſhop of Mentx, who liv'd about the 
middle of the VIth Century: To theſe we may add 
a third, and it may be the moſt ancient, mention'd 


St. George's Church. There are likewiſe ſeveral Re- 
ligious Houſes dedicated to him in A»fraſia or Lor- 
rain, and Orders inſtituted in Honour of him in Ger- 
many, to lay nothing more of this Argument at pre- 
ſent. He has the Honour of being eſteem d the Patron 
of Genoa, where St. George s Bank, and St. George's Regi- 
ment are very well known. He has like wiſe the fe- 
ſpect of a Saint paid him in the Country of Heria 
in Aſia, now call d Georgia. 

e reaſon why St. — bas been eſteem d the 
Protector of Military Men in Chriſtendom, is partly 


the credit of a relation of his appearing to the Chri- 
ſtian Army, in the Holy War before the Battle at 

Antioch. The ſucceſs of this Battle proving fortunate 
to the Chriſtians, under Godfrey of Bologne, made the 
Memory of St. George ſhine out with a new Luſtre, 


ticularly to his Interceſſion. This Opinion of St. 
George's Aſſiſtance is farther fortify'd by his appear- 
ing afterwards (as tis reported) to King Richard the 
Firſt, in his Expedition againſt the Sarazens at Cyprus 


Engliſh Army, was a great encouragement to the 
Troops, who ſoon after defeated the Enemy. 

As for St. George's being repreſented on Horſeback, 
and Tilting at a Dragon under his Feet; this is no 
more than an emblematical Figure, and only ſigni- 
fies how he conquer'd the Devil, the Dragon in the 
Revelations, by his Faith and Chriſtian 'Ortitude. 
For the reſt, ſee Article of The Order of the Garter, 


endeavour d to Dragoon them into Arrianiſm. He | and George Saint. * Heylin's Hiſtory of Saint 


got the Orthodox Biſhops put under a military 


George, &c. 


Guard, plunder'd the Houſes of Orphans. and Wi- SAINT JO HN'S ISLAND; Lyes in the 


dows, outrag'd the Nuns with the utmoſt Barbarity, 


Northern Latitude of about Twenty Two Degrees 


and was the occaſion of the Martyrdom of abour | and Thirty Minutes, on the Sputh-Coaſt of the Pro- 


forty People, and of the Baniſhment of a great ma- 


vince of Quantung or Canton. in China. The Ifland is 


ny more. And fo brutiſhly cruel were his Agents, fertile enough, and conſiſts of Wood and Savannahs 


that they refus'd to deliver the Corps of thoſe they 


beſide arable Land for Rice. The tame Cattle are 


had murther'd, to their Friends, for Chriſtian Bu- China Hogs, Goats, Buffaloes and ſome Bullocks, The 
rial: In ſhort, the Inhumanities of this George were Natives are Chineſe, and ſubject to the Crown of 
ſo outragious in Alexandria, Fa, as Athanaſuss and | China. * Dampier, Vol. 1. cap. 15. 


Photins obſerves, the Heathen Perſecutions were meer 


Gentleneſs and good Nature upon the Compariſon; SAINT VINCENT. One of the Caribbee- 
And can we believe, a Man that ſtands upon Re- Iſlands, lying in the Thirteenth Degree of Northern 


SAINT UBES. See Ubes. 


- 
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cord not only for a notorious Heretick, but for a | Latitude, between St. Lucia on the North, and Be- 
Perſon of ſuch brutality and ſcandalous behaviour, | quiz on the South. *Tis about Twenty Four Miles 
howld be fo far honcur d after his Death and em- in length, and Fighteen in breadth : It bas ſeveral 


Mountains 


balm'd in his . to be treated with the re- 


in pieces by the Heathen, and fo tis poſſible, ſome 
of the Arrian Party might, make his Death a Mar- 
i Din But what's this to the Catholick Church? 


Council of Seleucia, and never had the reputation of 


by Pope Gregory the Great, who wrote a Letter to 
Maurinianus, an Abbot, to put him upon repairing 


upon the ſcore of his Profeſſion, and partly upon 


and diſpos d the Military Men to apply more par- 


and Acon, which Apparition being declar'd to the. 


1 
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Mountains and rich Plains, yielding plenty of Sugar 


Canes without the labour of Planting: Ts well- 


water d with Rivers, and has very conveniem Har- 
bours for Shipping. The Engliſh have ſome 'Settle- 


ment among them, but the Indians are moſt pow- 


erful, and mhabit a great many pleaſant Villages. 


When they firſt ſaw Muskets with Firelocks, they | 


beliey'd Maboya, or the Devil, ſet them on Fire; and 
ſometime ſince, moſt of them took Gun-powder for 
the Seed of an Herb, and fancy'd it would grow like 
Muſtard-Sced in their Gardens. They look upon Salt 
as very prejudicial to Health, and therefore wholly 
forbear it, and ſeaſon every thing with an American 
Pepper. They abſtain likewiſe from Swines-Fleſh, 
for fear their Eyes ſhould ſink and grow little, like 
thoſe of that Beaſt; neither will they venture to 
cat a Tortoiſe, leſt the ſluggiſh quality of that Am- 
mal ſhould be ſwallow'd, and flip into their Con- 
ſtitution. As to Religion, they have ſome Notion, 
like Epicurns's Syſteme, of a Superior Power that re- 
ſides in Heaven; but then they add, that this Deity 


is holy taken up with the ſatisfactions of bis own 5 


Being, not concerning himfelf at the miſcarriages 
of Mortals, ſo far as to puniſh them for their De- 
merits. They likewiſe believe there are a great num- 
ber of good and evil Spirits of an inferiour Nature. 
The Offices of Religion are only perform d by their 
Prieſts, and that for the following purpoſes: Jo re- 
venge them of their Enemies; To cure their Diſea- 


ſes ; to diſcover the event of their Wars, and to pro- 


tect them from the great Devil Maboya. For, tis 


certain, this evil Spirit appears to them frequently 


in very dreadful Shapes, beats and torments them 
whien they are not ſo forward to enter into a War 


as he would have them. Theſe Savages, when they 


had taken any Priſoners, us d to put them to exqui- 
{ite Tortures before they gave them the Conp de Grace; 
but now they generally diſpatch them with a Blow 
or two with a Club, and then cut them out and Boll 
them. To conclude, Theſe Indians live peaceably 
enough with the Engliſh, and only blame them for 
tranſporting themſelves from another World, and 
undertaking ſuch hazardous Voyages to gratify 
their Avarice. * The preſent Sate of his Majeſty's 
Iſles and Territories in America, Gc. A New H- 
ſreme, &c. | 

SALE (Tranfiberin) Was a Penalty among the 
old Romans, for thoſe who were inſolvent. Thus 
Aulus Gellius tells us, that upon the third Market or 
Fair- day, ſuch Debtors were either to ſuffer capital- 


ly, or eſſe were fold for Slaves beyond che Tiber. This 


way of ſelling them was a circumſtance of extraor- 
dinary Severity; for, at the making of this Law, 
the {clling them beyond the Tiber, was the felling 
them to Foreigners; for, at that time of "ys the 
Tranſtiberin Region was beyond the Roman Domi- 
nions. However, this rigorous Law was ſeldom or 
never executed; for Livy and Dionyſus Hallicarnaſſe- 
us, where they mention the Remonſtrance of thoſc 
in Debt, in which, tho' they complain of the Seve- 
rity of their Creditors, how they made them work 1n 
Chains, and diſciplin'd them very ruggedly, yet they 
take no notice of their ſelling them to Strangers, put- 
ting them to Death, or Quartering their Limbs, which 
rigours, had they been practis d, would have fur: 
niſh'd a great deal of moving Rhetorick againſt the 
Nobility : However, it muſt be obſerv'd, that their 
eſcape was owing more to the Humanity of their 
Creditors, than to. the barbarity of the Law, as ap- 
2 by the number of thoſe who loſt their Freedom 
by running in Debt. To conclude ; by the Law of 
the twelve Tables, if a Man prov'd Bankrupt to more 
Creditors than one, his Carcaſe was to be cut out 
and divided ee them. * Gellias, lib. 20. cap. 1. 
Turnebus Adverſ. lib. 24. cap. 23. Salmaſ. de Modo 
Uſurar. cap. 17. Hoffman. 

X*SALISBURY. One remarkable thing in 
the famous Cathedral of this City 1s, That the num- 
ber of the Windows are equal to the Days of the 
Year, and the Marble Pillars to the Hours ; as ap- 
pears by the Verſes of the Poet, Daniel Rogers: 


Mira canam, ſoles quot continet Annus in una 
Tam Numeroſa, ferunt æde, Feneſtra micat. 


Mar moreaſq; capit, fuſas tot ab Arte columnas 
Comprenſas horas quot vagns Annus fabet. x 
Totq; patent 'Porte, quot —_— Annus abun 
Res Mira, & vera res celebrata fide. © 


— 


dat, 


This City ſtands in the South-eaſt part of the Cour 
ty. TCambden. Britan. See Evol. Mor 9 9 175 
S ALK EIL. D (Jon) Fourth Son of Edward Sal- 
keld, Gentleman; deſcended frotn the Salkelds of C. 
by-Caftle in Cumberland, liv d in the XVIIth Cemu- 
ry, was admitted in the Univerſity of Oxford ; tra- 
vel d very young with his Father into Spain, and was 
enter d in the Jeſuits College at Coimbre. He was af. 
terwards ſent to Portugal, where happening to be 
lurpriz'd and brought into England before King James 
the Firſt, His Majeſty underſtanding bim to” have 
the Character of a Man of Learning, engag d him 
ſeveral times in the Controverſy, inſomuch that Sal- 
keld at laſt finding the King's Arguments unanſwer- 
able, turn'd Proteſtant, and was prelented to the 
Vicarige of Wellington in Sourmerferſhire. When the 
wil Wars broke out, he was a great Sufferer for hig 
Loyalty. He was a great Divine and Philologer 
and King James in his Works commonly calls him 
the Learned Salkeld. He dy'd in 1659, being 84 
Years of Age. His Works extant are, A Treatiſe ct 
7 15 ra ne to King James I. A ieæiſt 
of Paradiſe, and the principal contents thereof, &. 
Athen. Oxon. Es e Th 
SALL (Andrew) Born, in the County of Tippe. 
rary iu Jreland, in the XVIIth Century, was edu- 
cated a Roman: Catholick, and admitted into the 
Society of Fejus. Upon the Courſe of his Stud ies he 
became Divinity Profeſſor in the Colleges of Pampe- 
long, Polencia, and Tudela in Navarre, and Spain. 


He was likewiſe Rector and Profeſſor of Controver- 


ſies in the 1i/b College of Salamanca, and Profeſſor 
of Moral Theology in that of the Teſutts, in the ſame 
Univerſity. At length, being ſeat a Miſſionary into 
Ireland, he was gain'd over to the Church of Eng- 
land by Dr. Thomas Price, Arch-Biſhop of Caſpellt, 
before which Arch-Biſhop, Hugh Biſhop of Water- 
fcrd, and others, he made a publick Declaration of 
his Faith, in ay 1674; and in July following, 
preach.d a Sermon in Chriſt's Church, Dublin, be- 
tore Arthur E. of Eſſex, Lord Lieutenant of Vel and, 
and the Council, in which he ſet forth the reaſons 
of his quitting the Church of Rowe. In 1675, he 
came to Oxford with Letters of Recommendation, 
and was created Doctor in Divinity, where, in the 
Act held in 1677, he diſputed with Reputation e- 
nough in the Theological Yeſpers. In 1685 he re- 
turned into Ireland, where he was Prebendary of 
Swords, Rector of Ardmulchan, and Chantor of Ca- 
ſbels, He dy'd in 1682, about 70 Years of Age. 
He has written a Declaration for the Church of En 


land. A Sermon preached at Chriſt's Church, Dub 


lin, before the Lord Lieutenant abiwve-mention'd. 


* 


He 
Catholick and Apoſtolic Faith maintain'd in the Church 
of England, being a Reply to ſeveral Books publiſh d 
under the names 6 J. F. N. N. and ]. S. Vo- 
tum pro pace Chriſtiana, qua ea pununtur & amoventur 
principna obſtacuſa ow per Romanæ Eccleſiæ Mini tros 
Objecta; & gſtenditur quam immeritd Pacem ref iciant 
cum reliquis hriſtianis Eccleſiis, pracipue dero cum An- 
glicana, Ce. Athen. Oxon. | 

SALMASIUS. See Saumaiſe, Vol. IT. 

SALSONA, or Slſona. A City of Spain, in 
Catalonia, ſtanding on the foot of the Mountains, on 
the River (ordonna; about Sixty Miles from Barcelo- 
na, to the North; Thirty from Girone, to the Eaſt ; 
and Forty from the Pireneant, to the South. It be- 
longs to the French, ard is an Epiſcopal Sce under 
the Arch-Bithop of Tarragon. Longitude 19. 52. La- 
titude 41. 30. 

SALUTATION (The Forms of) Among 
the Romans, the Patrons, or Men of Wealth and 
Figure, us'd to be ſaluted by their Dependents, who 
us'd to come to their Levees, plant themſelves in 
their Porch, and bid them good Morrow : And for 
this- attendance, 'twas the Cuſtom either to invite 
them to Supper, or elſe give them a piece of Meat 
home with thew, or a little Money call'4 Sports” 


l. Perſons of Quality had a great many of rheic 


4 Attendauts, 
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Attendants, 4s Virgil among others obſerves, Ohr. 


gc, Lib. 2. 


- Aigentem foribus Dons alta Superbis 
Mane Salut antum totis domit eædibus undam. 


This croud of humble Admirers had (eſpecially in 
the Emperors Palaces) a fort of Governout to keep 
them in order, call'd Officii Curator. The way of Sa- 
luting or making a Reverence to Princes had ſome- 
thing of the, Geſtares of Adoration in jt, Thus Sue- 
renius in Yitellias's Life, cap. 2. mentions one that 
« was ſtrangely inventive in Court-Flattery, and that 
© he was the firſt that began to give the circumſtances 
© of Divine Worſhip to C. Ceſar ; for, coming out of 
Syria, he durſt not approach him any otherwiſe 
© than with a Veil over his Face, and then proftra- 
© ting bumſelf, after he had turn d round; it bein 
the cuſtom of the Romans to Worſhip their pretend- 
ed Deities in this poſture, clapping their right hand 
to their Mouth, laying their fore-finger upon their 
Thumb erected, and turning round to the Right; 
which Religious way of Safutation being admitted. 
by Diorleſian the Emperor, continud, in ſome mea- 
ſare, to the Princes that ſucceeded him. The com- 
mon method of Salutation among Equals was no 
more than Ave Frater; but the Candidates, or thoſe 
that ſtood for an Office, us d to Salute the Electors, 
that is, all the Bdurghers by the name of Father, Bro- 
ther or Patron, accord ing to their reſpective Age or 
Condition. The Greeks, as Athenæus obſerves, us d 
to Salute thoſe that ſneez d by bending upon one 
knee ; for they fancy'd that there was ſomething Di- 
vine in Sneezing; but the Latines look d upon it as 
an Omen that deſervd little reſpect. The Greeks 
when they invited any Body to an Entertainment, 


if they were Boys, they us d to kiſs them; and if 


Men, they gave them an embrace into the bargain. 
The Jews Laluted both by Language and Geſture 
their Phraſe was; The Lordghe with thee; The Lord bleſs 
thee ; which latter is ſo'common, that the word Bleſs, 
in te eral places of Scripture, ſignifies Salutation, 
2 Kings 4. 29. Their Geſtures were, Bowing the Bo- 
dy, and ſometimes Proſtration only gui, he Feet ; 
but commonly theix Ceremony was a Kiſs. * Gellizs 
lib. 4. cap. 1. Atheneus, Deipnoſoph. lib. 2. cap. 27. 
Hhffman, Co. : 1 
SALUTATION (Angelical) Is a form of 
the Service in the Church of Rome, conſiſting of the 
Angels Salutation, that of Elizabeth and ſome other 
words added not long ſince ; it runs thus, Ave Ma- 
ria Gratia Plena, Dominus tecum, Beneditta tu in Mu- 
lieribus, & Benedittus Fructus Ventris tui, 95 ſus Sancta 
Maria, Mater Dei, Ora pro nobis Peccatoribus, nunc & 
in Hora Mortis noſtræ, Amen. The latter Clauſe, San- 
ta Maria, Mater Dei, Ora pro nobis Peccatoribus was 
added, as ſome will have it, in the Vth Century ; 
but the laſt words, Nunc & in ora Mortis noſtra, 
were inſerted by the order of Pope Pius V. Mater, 
in his Hierole xicon, obſerves that Urban II. order d a 


Bell to be toll d thrice a day, eſpecially ary 


and Evening, that People might be put in mind o 
repeating this Salutation, that God might proſper 
the Chriſtian Arms in the recovery of the Holy Land; 
which Cuſtom having continued about 134. Years, 
tell into negleR till rue IX, who reviv'd it a- 
gain with the addition of a conſtant Noon-Bell: 
Platina and Cacconixs. pretend, that this Cuſtom was 
introduc d by Calixtas III. upon the ſcore of a Vi- 
cory gaind in Hungary; but the repeating of it at 
the beginning of the Sermon, was firſt enjoyn d by 
St. Dominick, or, as ſome will have. it, by Vincentius 
Ferrerius. * Marer. in Hierolex. Hoffman.  _ 
SAMA N. Head of the principality or Family 
of the Samanides. To give an account of this Dyna- 
ſty, we are to obſerve that as Son of Sama, ſet- 
tled himſelf in the Town of Aderos in Nur aa, in 
the Reign of the Caliph Al. Aamon. Aſſad had four 
Sos, Nowb, Ahmed, Fabia and Elias. The Caliph 
' aboye-mention'd having made Gſſan Governour of 
the Province Khoraſen, recommended Aſad's Sons to 
him as Perſons of Merit : Upon this recommendati- 
on, the Governour put them into Poſts of Honour 


— 


Government of Samareard: Abmed was ſent to Em 
Haas, and Fabia to Scbqſeh and Orouſchn ah, all great 


8 


Eliar, the younge(t Brother, he kept him. in his own 
Ketinue, and made him Governcur of Herar, one of 
the four principal Cities of Khoraſan. Theſe four 
Brothers Kept a good Correſpondence with each other 
A good while , but at la all of them growing very 
powerful, their Jealouſy began to awaken, which 
at length broke out iito an open War, which conti- 
nud till 1arl, Son of Ahmed, being a Perſon of ex- 
traordinary Courage and Ambition, made himlelt 
Maſter of the reſt of the Family; and puſhing his 
Succeſs farther, ſet up for an Independent Sovereign. 
The Dynaſty of the Samanidet began in the 261ft 


Year of the Hegira, and lafted 128 Years.” The 


Princes of this Family were; for the moſt part, very 


g | Brave and Munificent, great Lovers of Juſtice, and 
Encouragers of Learning. Beſides, the Tranſoxar 


Territories, they reign'd over almoſt all the Country 
contain'd- in the modern Kingdom of Perſia, For 
the reſt, ſee Iſnael Samani. WD. Herbelot. 

SAMBLANCAT ( James de Benunt, Baron de) 
One of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury under 
Francis I. was ſentenc d to the Gallows for miſap- 
plying and embezeling the King's Money. This Sen- 
tence was executed in Auguſ 1527. but ſometime af- 
ter, it appear'd he ſuffer d wrongfully. He was born 
in the Province of Touraine. Varillas Hift. de Fran- 
£ois J. lib. 3. | | $2154 5 
SAMBLAN CAI ( Renaud de Beaune) Second 
Son of William, and Grandſon to Fames in the prece- 
dent Article. This Renaud was Arch-Biſhop of Bour- 
get, and afterwards of Sens, in the Reign of pr 
IV. and was one of the beſt Speakers, and moft 
learned Prelates of his time; but that which diſtin- 
* his Memory to the greateſt advantage is, that 
he would never abandon the Conftitntion, like a great 


many other Eccleſiaſticks, but always ſtuck to the 


Right Line; maintaining to the laſt, that notwith- 
ſtanding the King of Navarre was à Heretick, the 
Crown of France was his Right by Law after the 
Death of Henry III. To defend this truth at the 
Conference of Syrene, he argu'd both from Law and 
Scripture with a great deal of force and advantage; 
but neither his Wit, Rhetorick or Learning, were ſo 
fortunatee as to convince the Commiſſioners of the 


League; for” beſides that, they feem'd to have been 


reſolv d to hold their point, whether they could an- 
ſwer the Royaliſts rraſons or not. Beſides this reſo- 
lution, they had Peter d Epinac, Arch-Biſhop of H- 
ont, to plead for them, Who was not inferiour, ei- 
ther in Parts or Rhetorick to Renaul de Beaune, who 
urging Authorities and Reaſons, perplext the Cauſe, 
and gave a colour to the pretentions of the League; 
inſomuch, that the Parties were forc'd to think of 
another Expedient, and to get the King of Navarre 
prevail'd on to change his Religion; which, like cut- 
ting the Gordion Knot, put an end to the Controver- 
ſy. Monſieur Maimbourg 1ves this account of the 
matter from Victor Cajet; The two Chairmen, ſays 
he, of the Committees were Men of the greateſt Elo- 


© cution and Abulities of their Age; and indeed 


© they were two well qualify'd, and harrangu d with 
too much Strength and Spirit to convinceeach o- 
© ther. The Arch-Biſhop of Bewiges made three 
© Speeches to prove his Opinion, and to anſwer 
© what had been objected againſt it; and here he 
© alledg'd the whole ſtrength of the Cauſe to ſatisfy 


the Leaguers in theſe three points, which he held to 


© the laſt as indiſputable Truths + | 
| Firſt, © That the Subject is oblig d to own and pay 
[© Obedience to him as King; tro whom the Realm 
© belongs, by the 1ndefeazible Right of a Legal Suc- 
* ceſſion, and that; in th's cauſe, neither the Prince's 
: — a or his Behaviour ought to be any Ob- 
'c . . on. * 5 . 
| 21 „That King Henry IV was neither Pagan 
© nor Atrian; nor a Perſteutor of the Catholick 
; Church, and that he was reſolv d to quit his Errors 

© when he was ſatisfy d by farther Information. 
dh, That all the French were oblig d to own 
© him as King in the firſt place, and then to endea- 


and Truſt; particularly he gave Muh the eldeſt, the | * vaur to bring him to their Communion. The Arch- 


ö 


Biſtiop 


Ions in the Tr anſo van, to command there. © As for 
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Biſhop of Lyons argued in Order againſt, theſe three 
Points, and came to this Concluſion z that as long, 
as'the King of Navarre was a Heretick, the French 
ought to have nothing to do with him. The Arch- 


© biſhop of Bourges made a very ſubſtantial Reply, but 


perceiving the Leaguers obſtinate and immoveable, 
le let them underſtand, that the King was reſolx d 
to turn Catholick : This Argument of the Arch-Bi- 
ſhop of Bourges is at this Day, ſays Mr. Bayle, a Cre- 
dit to the French Clergy; fox the Principles and Pra- 
ctices of the League, had furniſh d the Proteſtants 
with terrible Objections againſt the ſeditious Tenents 
of the Court of Rome, abetted by a great Number of 
Eccleſiaſticks and Laicks of that Communion; but 
theſe Objections (ſays Mr. Bayle) would have been 
much ſtronger, if all the French Clergy had gone in- 
to the Rebellion; but ſince one of the principal Pre- 
lates of the Nation, and who was the Mouth of a con- 


ſiderable Party of Roman Catholicks, maintain d the 


Doctrines of Obedience in ſo publick a manner, the 
Caſe is ſomewhat. mended. Renaud de Beaune was 


| firſt Counſellor, or ong of the Court of the Parlia- 


ment of Paris, afterwards Maſter of the Requeſts; 
then Biſhop of Mande and Chaucellour to the Dake 


| 4 Alengon Son to Henry II. and laſtly, prefer'd to the 


two Arch-Biſhopricks above-mention'd. He had an 


admirable Memory ; for forty Year after he had gone 
through his Courſe of Humanity, he remembred the 


{hining Paſſages his Tutors had read to him out of 
the beſt Greek and Latin Authors, interſpers d them in 
his Diſcourſes, and apply'd them with great Judg- 
ment and Advantage: Notwithſtanding, length of 
time and the great Buſineſs he was in,; were enough 
to have made him forgot his old Studies, having no 
Opportunity to refreſh them. * Thuan de Vita ſua 
lib. 3. Maimbourg's Hiſtory,gf the League lib; 4+ Bayle 


Diction. Hiſtor. | 


SAMPSON. A Judge of the Iſraelites, was of 


the Tribe of Dan, and the Son of Manoah. His Birth 


was foretold by an Angel to his Mother, who had been 
barren, with Orders to breed him up like a Naxarite; 
that is, never to cut his Hair, nor to let him drink 
Wine or any other entoxicating Drink. One Day 
being ſet upon naked by a Lyon, he ſeiz'd him b 

the Throat and pull'd him in pieces. Sometime af- 
ter returning the {ſame way, and gong to look upon 
the young Lyon he had kild, he found Hony-Combs 
workt in his Throat; the Bees having made a ſort of 
Hive of him. Afterwards, be made a Riddle out of 
this Adventure, and propos d it to ſome young Men 
that came to his Wedding, Out of the Eater came forth 
Meat, and out of the Strong came forth Sweetnaſt. The 
meaning of this Riddle being told to his Wife at her 
1mportunity, ſhe diſcovered it to the Philiſtians, and 
was afterwards given by her Parents to another Man. 
Sampſon reveng d himſelf for this affront, by the Stra- 
tagem of the three hundred Foxes. The Philiſtians 
afterwards came with a Body of 3000 Men to ſeiae 
him, and making Incurſions upon the Tribe of Fu- 


dah forc'd that Clan to deliver Sampſon into their hands: | 


He was brought to em tyed with ſtrong Cords which 
he eaſily broke, and ſnatching up the Jaw Bone of 
an Aſs, kill'd a thouſand of the Philiſtians and rou- 
ted the reſt. Some time after they got him ſhut up in 
the Town of Gaza, but in the Night time he pulld 
up the Town Gates, Poſts and all, and carry d them 
upon his Shoulders to the top of an Hill in the Neigh- 
bourhood. In ſhort, Sampſon alone did them more 
miſchief than all the Iſraelites put together. And 
being at a loſs how to deal with him, they apply d 
themſelves to Dalilah, who was ſometimes viſited by 
Sampſen ; This Strumpet charm'd him to that degree, 
that at laſt he diſcover'd the fatal Secret to her, told 
her his Strength was ſupernatural, and that it lay in 
his Hair; upon which the took her Opportunity to 
. ſhave his Head, and then brought the Enemy upon 
him. The Philiſtians having got him in their Hands, 
put out-his Eyes, and wade him grind 1na Mill, and 
upon Holy-days they us d to: bring him out to make 
them Diverſion. - One Day, when the Company was 
moe than uſually numerous, Sampſon, - whoſe Hair 
was now grown, being brought out for Sport, and 
raking hold of the two Pillars which ſupported the 
Houſe, he puli's it down upon hunſelt aud deſtroy d 


P 


a vaſt number of People in it. Thus this extraordi. 
nary Perſon dy'd in the Year of the World — 


and in the 20th, Year of his Government, and kilfd 


more of the Euemy at once, at his Death 
2 5 e all the ſeveral Succeſſes of 1 11 
Judges Cap. 13. 14. 15. 16. Foſeph, Lib 8. Anti- 
Jud. Lerniel & Lia; is 400. J, eſt. : nom 
SANCHEZ (Thomas) A Spanith Jeſuit bory 
at Cordaba in 1551. The Auſterity of his Life his 
Diſcipline and indefatigable Study were prodigious 
if Alegambe and Sotual did nor overflouriſh his ito. 
ry. He died at Granada 1610. As to his Learnins 
he has given ſufficient Proof of that ina large Volume 
printed at Genoa in 1592, and in four other Folio's 


* 


publiſh d after his Death. It were to be wiſh'd that 


his Book printed at Genoa and ſeveral other Place 
had been written with as much Judgment as it was 
with Learning. For here, he has been ſo imprudent 

as to [tart ſeveral improper Queſtions, and to expreſs 
himſelf very intemperately ; for which, he is yer 
much and very reaſonably complain'd of; the De- 
fence againſt this Imputation is ſhort and inſufficient. 
and yet there are ſeveral Caſuiſts that follow his Li- 
berty. * Petrus Aurelius in vinditiis cenſure Facult. Ri- 
vet Eeplicat. Decalogi Oper. Tom. I. 1 5 


SANCTUARY. Or, Aham. They were 


in uſe among the Heathens, as well as Jews and Chri- 
ſtians. Theſe Sanctuarys or Kyla ire ſaid age 
firſt privileg d by the Heraclide, for when Hercyle; 


was dead, his Grandchildren being affraid that thoſe 


who ſuffer d by their Grandfather , wou'd rey 

themſelves upon his Poſterity, built a Sanctuary or 
Temple of Mercy at Athens, from whence it was 
not lawful to take any Perſon by Force. There 
were {ix of theſe privileg d Temples, - that of Ar- 
9 above mention d; that of Minerva; that of 
the Eumenides; that at unychia, and the two Tem- 
ples of Theſes, one within the Walls and the other 
without: Now whoever could reach any of theſe Pla- 


| Encouragement to Ma rs, if any Per ſon noto- 
fieully guilty of Murther, or any other ſuch great 
Crime, happen to retreat to ſuch a Sanctuary, he 
was either ſtarv'd to Death, or elie had a Fire made 
about his Ears and ſo forc'd to quit his Security; an 


Inſtance of this we find in Plautus - Rudens At * 


Scene 4. 
Jo hercle aliquo Queritatum nem, 
9 acres. nem magnum hic faciam 


} 


Thus in Euripides, Hermione threatens Andromachs 


' that. ſhe'll make the Altar too hot for her Fingers” Among 


the Jews, thele privileg d Places were allow'd to 
none but thoſe o had kill'd any Body by Chance- 
' medley or againſt their Intention; in which Cafe, 
| the unfortunate Perſon had the Privilege of taking 
ſhelter at the Altar; and becauſe, in ſome Places the 
Tabernacle or Temple mult be too remote for this pur- 
ole; therefore God Almighty order'd ſix Cities of 
efuge in the Land of Canaan equidiſtant from each 
other, for the Protection of ſuch involuntary Crimi- 
nals: Theſe ſix Cities were Bezar in the Tribe of Ren- 
ben; Ramoth Gilead in the Tribe of Gad, and Golan in 
Baſban, the half Tribe of Manaſſes beyond Fordan: 
And on the fide of that River Cadeſh in Galilee in the 
Mountain of Napthali; Sichem in the Tribe of Ephraim 
and Kiriatharba, or Hebron in Fudah. The three firſt 
of theſe Cities were ſet out by Moſes, and the other 
e his Succeſſour. Now that the Perſon who 
kill 


d another by chance and without Malice prepenſe 


migbt make his way the better to theſe privileg d Pla- 
ces. Twas the Buſineſs of certain Magiſtrates, to keep 
the Road leading thither in good Repair, and to ſec 
that it was ſufficiently large, even, and unembaraſ- 
fed; and if the Ground happen d to be any where 
unpaſſable, by reaſon of a River, or the Waters be- 
ing up by a Land Eloud, twas their Buſineſs to lay 
a Bridge, that the Perſon flying might have nothing 


to ſtop him; the breadth ot the Road was not to be 


leſs than two and thirty Cubits; and where ever 
tyxas parted into two ways, the Words Fly, Fly, was 


cut in large Characters to thow the right Turning. 
and give a certain direction to the Place: And that 
* | | Me 


ces were ſecure from purlit but to prevent giving 
leta 
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Moe Avenger of Blood might not overtake the other be- 
1 eine 9 to the Town of Refuge, there us d to 
be ſeveral grave Men of conſideration planted upon 
the Road to perſuade him to ſtop his purſuit, and for- 
bear doing any Violence, till the Cauſe was try d in 
Court of Juſtice; whereif the Perſon Indicted was 
convicted of Murther, he had Judgment of Death 
againſt him; but if it was found that he killd, only 
by chance-medley or without Malice prepence , then 
be had the Liberty of Living within the Precincts of 
the City of Refuge till the Death of the High-Prieft 
then being. After which, he was perfectly at Liberty. 
to go where he pleas d. The Athenian Aeropagites had 
{ſomething reſembling this Conſtitution, it being their 
Cuſtom to puniſh thoſe that were guilty of involun- 
tary Manſlaughter with a Years Baniſhment. Ser- 
wins ad -n. lib. S. Alex ab Alex. General. Dier. lib. 
. 20. Solomon Farchi: In Deuter. 19. Maimonid. in 
Tot ſach cap. 8. ſec. 5 Maſs in Toſh. cap. 20, &c. See 
Alle in Engl. Morery, Vol 11... 2. 
SANDBACH. A Market Town in Northwich 
Hundred in the South Eaſt parts of Cheſhire, a hundred 
and twenty five Miles from London, 
SANDECZ. A City in Poland in the Palati- 
rate of Cracovia. It ſtands in a very pleaſant Plain, 
and in a Territory of the ſame Name. Tis waſh'd 
by the River Dunaieca, and is diftant about eleven 
Miles from Cracow. Iis beautifi d with a Collegiate 
Church and ſeveral Monaſteries. * Connors Hip. of 
nd. | 
" NDYS (Edwin) deſcended of a Gentleman's 
Family in Lancaſhire, was born about the Year 1 28, 
and educated in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he commenc'd Dr. in Divinity, and was made Ma- 
fler of Catherine Hall. He was Vice-Chancellour of 
the Univerſity, when Dudley Duke of Northumberland 
march d his Troops againſt Queen Mar) thro' Cam- 
bridge, The Duke happening to ſay in that Town 
upon the Sunday, oblig'd Dr. Sandys to Preach before 
him: He took his Text out of the firſt of Foſhua and 
16th, and being {ſenſible of the niceneſs of this junc- 


ug 


call'd the Cardinal, till he is ſomewhat recover'd, ani 
then he js return d to his firſt Confinement. When 
any one is remov'd to another Lodging; he is not ad- 
mitted to any new Company, but his old Chamber- 
fellow goes oe with him; and this is done that 
the Priſoners may not diſcover how they are usd, 
which is the Reaſon they are kept under ſuch (tric? 
Silence. Hiſtory Li the Inquiſition of Goa, 8c. 
SANTA. Or Fanum Santte Agaths, A Town 
in Piedmont, in the Lordſhip of Yerceil, which gives 
Name to the adjacent County in the Verceillet, and is 
diſtant abont ſixteen Miles from Vercelli to the Welt; 
and twenty from area. Francis d Eſte, the II. Duke 
© * that famous General, dyed here October 
1658. | | | 
SANTA CLARA: An Iſland inthe South Sea of 


America, lying in the bottom of the Bay of Guiaquill, 


Tis ſituated in about the fourth Degree of. Southern 
Latitude. From the Iſland Santa Clara to Punta Are- 
na is ſeven Leagues Eaſt North-Eaſt. This Punta 
Arena is the Weſtermoſt point of the Iſland Pana. 
Ping is a pretty large Iſland ſtretching Eaſt and Weſt 
about twelve or fourteen Leagues, and four or five 
Leagues broad. There is an Indian Town on the 
South ſide of it call d Pana, conſiſting of about twen- 


ty Houſes and a ſmall Church; The Houſes all tand 


on Poſts ten or twelve Foot high, with Ladders on the 
outſide to go up unto them. * Dampier V. l. 1. 

* SANTA HELLENA, lies off the Coaſt of A- 
frica. The Air is commonly clear excepting the Rai- 
ny Months. It's ſituated three or four hundred 
Leagues from the main Land. Tis ſurtouuded with 
ſteep Rocks, ſo that there's no landing but at two or 
three Places. Tis ſaid to have been deſerted by the 


Portugueſe the firſt Diſcoverers ; upon which , the 


Dutch finding it convenient for their Eaſt India Fleet 
ſettled there. But afterwards relinquiſh'd it, finding 
the 75 of Good Hope more ſerviceable for this purpoſe. 
The Butch being thus remov d, the Engliſh Eat India 
Company ſettled there, but being too weak to defend 


themſelves, the Datch came thither about the Year 


ture, manag' d his Diſcourſe with ſo much Caution 
as to ſatisfie the Duke's Expectation, without giving 
any great diſguſt to the other ſide. However, both 
the Duke and the Doctor were impriſoned a few Days 
after. But the latter by the Intereſt of Friends was 
enlarg d after ſome Months Confinement. Being 
thus at Liberty, he retir d into Germany where he con- 
umd till Queen Elizabeth came to the Crown, who 
prefer d him to the See of Worceſter in 1559, from 
whence he was tranſlated to London in 1570, and 
from thence to Tork in 1576, where he died Au- 
gu 1588. His Works are a Volume of Sermons. 
* Herologia Anglica. Heylin's FM. of the Reforma- 
tion. ä 
SANNYRION. A comick Poet of Athens, 
mention d by S#idas, and frequently cited by Athe- 
neu, Pollux and Harpocration. Tho there is nothing 
remaining of his intire, yet the Reader may ſee a Ca- 
talogue of his Plays in Meurſius s Bibliotheca Attica. 
Giraldus de Vit. Poetarum. ag | 
SANTA CASA. Or the Holy Houſe. So the In- 
qvi/ition Jail is call d in Spain and Portugal. It has ſe- 
veral cloytter d Courts in it, each of which have a great 
many little ſquare Chambers, each ſide of the ſquare 
being ten Foot. 2 are two Stories high ; the up- 
per Story hath Iron Grates inſtead of Windows, but 
o high, that the talleſt Man cannot reach them ſtan- 
ding upon the Floor. The Rooms upon the Ground 
Floor are wretchedly dark being without Windows, 
and the Walls are built five Foot thick: Every Cham- 
ber bas two Doors, the inner one is very thick, plai- 
ted over with Iron, with an Tron Grate at the bot- 
tom and alittle Window at the top, at which the Pri- 
loner receives Meat and other Neceſſaries: This Door 
is ſecur d with two ſtrong Bolts; the outward or Por- 
tal Door is all cloſe without any thing like a Win- 
dow, and is commonly open in the Morning from 6. 
to 11. to let in a little freſh Air upon the Pritoner. 
In this Houſe, the moſt profound Silence is enjoyn d; 
tho not like that of 1 in Order to their im- 
provement in Philoſophy. If the Offenſiveneſs of the 
Place, happens to ſeize the Conſtitution and occaſion 
a Sickneſs, the Priſoner is remev'd to an Hoſpital 


1672, and retook it. This News being brought to 


England, Captain Richard Munden was ſent to reco- 
ver it, who by the Advice and Conduct of one that 
had formerly liy'd there, landed his Men in the Night 


in a ſmall Cove or ſandy Bay, of which the Datch 


Garriſon knew nothing: Being landed they climb d 
the Rocks, and march d in the Morning to the Hills 
hanging over the Fort, which ſtands by the Sea in a 


mall Valley: From hence firing into the Fort, they 


ſoon made the Enemy ſurrender. At this time there 
were two or three Datch Eaſt India Ships at Anchor, 
who when they perceiv'd the Engliſh Maſters of the 
Iſland, immediately made off; but being chas'd by 
the Engliſh Frigots, two of them were made Prize by 
Captain 1 ; for which Service, upon his arri- 
val in England he was Knighted by King Charles II. 
This Iſland has ever ſince continud in the Hands of 


the at- India Company, and 1s ſo well ſortifyd as 


to be out of Danger ot being ſurpriʒ d. * Dampier, 

Vol. I. cap. 20. See St, Hellen Engliſh Morery Vol. 2. 
SANTA MARIA. An American Town, on the 

Iſthmus of Darien, ſituate on a River of the fame 


Name, about ſix Leagues from the Mouth of it, 


which falls into the Gulph of St. Michael. In the 
Year 1684, this Town was taken by Captain Har- 
ris, who coming over Land from the North Seagwith 
his Crew of Priyateers , drove the Spaniards away 
from the Town and Gold Mines of Santa Maria. 
Since this Diſcouragement, they never attempted to 


ſettle there. This Town was built about twenty 


Years before Captain Harris s Adventure, upon the 
ſcore of the Netghbourhood of the Gold Mines. Theſe 
Mines are extraordinary Rich: For beſide what Gold 


and Sand they take up together, they often find great 


lumps wedg d between the Rocks to the bigneſs of a 
Hens Egg. The Rains waſh the Gold from the 
Hills into the Rivers in ſuch Quantities, that the 
Indians can earn to the value of five Shillings a Day 
at that Work. Dampier, Vol. 1. | 

 SANTAREN Scalabs, or Fulium Præſidium. 
A pretty large Town in the Portugueſe Eſtremadura, 
ſituate on a riſing Ground near the River 7ato, forty 


* Miles from Zulon to the North, and thirty two 
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SAR 


from the Atlantick Ocean to the Eaſt. 


iles from hence, 


and there buried tn great Solemmty. 
SARAMA. Perimal. | 
of Malabar. He turn'd Mahometan, undertook a 
Pilgrimage to Meccha, and having no Children, di- 
vided his Kingdom among his molt truſty 
of State, and dy d a private Perſon about the Year 
920. * Scalig. de Emendat. 
man. . 


SARAPIAS. Had five Children at a Birth, 


and was ſent from Alexandria, as a Curioſity, to 
Adrian the Emperor. The Story is reported not only 
by Capitolinus in Pio, cp. 9. but likewiſe by three 
eminent Lawyers, Paulus, Gaius and Fulianus; 
a Birth, and another g. * an. wg 

SARAZ ENS. people of Arabia, deſcended 
from the Iſhmaelitev. The firſt time we hear of them 
is in the Vth Century, when their General Alamun- 
darus was ſo hardy as to promiſe the King of Perſia 


that he would defeat the Rowans, and put Antioch 


into his hand: But inſtead of performing his word, 
be was feiz'd with a ſort of panick fright juſt before 
the Battle, and loſt a Hundred Thoutand Men a- 
gainſt Theodoſſus the younger, in the Year 421. In 
the Reign of Zeno, the Sarazens over-ran Aeſopota- 


mia, Anno 476, Abubebechar, Mabomet's Father-1n-Jaw, 


getting the Command of the Sarazen- Troops, who, 
having receiv'd ill Language from the Emperor Hera- 


elizs, were diſoblig d to a Rupture, ſeiz d the Coun- a 


tries about Gaza, and the Paſſes about Mount Sina. 
Omar, Abubebecher's Sueceſſor, made a further pro- 
preſs, one of whoſe Generals Muhavia, having rout- 
ed Hirmijda King of Perſia, tranſlated that Monar- 
chy from the Line of Artaxerxes to the Sarazens in 
the Year 632. And now, being arriv'd to a conſi- 
derable degree of Strength, they invaded Africk, and 
carry'd off Fourſcore Thouſand Priſoners, Anno 668, 
over-running Aſia and Europe much about the ſame 
time; particularly, after having taken Syracuſe by 
Storm in the Year 669, they made themſelves Ma- 


ſters of part of Sicily, and attack'd Conſtantinople by 


Sea, with a Navy of Five Hundred Sail; which be- 
ing ſhatter'd and diſabled by ill- weather, they try'd 
their fortune with another, which was beaten b 
Callinicus, Anno 672. Sometime after this, being har- 
raſs d by the Mardaites of Mount Libanss, they were 
oblig'd to make a Truce with them for Thirty Years, 
Upon the Death of Myhavial and Marvanes, the Sa- 
razens fell into a miſunderſtanding among them- 
felves ; and thus Muctar, having an opportunity, 
fei: d the Government of Perſia ; Abdemelechus oppo- 
ling theſe Innovations which prov'd unfortunate to 
his Country-men ; for, in the Year 675, Vamba 
King of Spain, burnt and ſunk Two Hundred and 
Seventy of their Ships. Abdemelechus having the good 


luck to get the better of the Sarazenical Ulurpers of 


Perſia and Arabia, made a Peace with the Emperor 


Fuſtiaian the younger, and reveng d the Infra ction of 


the Articles in 686. This Abdemelechus was ſucceed- 
ed by his Son Valid I. Anno 692. Afterwards Viti- 

za, King of Spain, Son of Hervigius, having diſ- 
mantled the Fortifications throughout all his Realm, 
excepting three Towns, gave the Sarazens an oppor- 
tunity to invade his Kingdom in 707. for now Va- 
lid, by the aſſiſtance of Taricus, over- run and plun- 
der d that Coumry; and Roderick the King being 
{lain not long after, the Sarazens ſettled in Spain, 
This Valid was ſucceeded by his Brother Solyman, 
who in the Years 710 and 713, made an Incurſion 
into that part of Aſa which belong'd to the Greek 
Empire, and harraſs'd it at pleaſure, In the Year 
7155 Sehmun and Omar being attack d by Artemius 
at Sea, were terribly maul'd near Conftantinople, and 
about the fame time the Sent were routed with 
a prodigious Slaughter in France by Charles Martel. 
Omar dying in 745, had Fezid I. Son of Abdel mele- 
chu for his Succeſſor; who, after four Years, left 
the Gorernment to his Brother Haſca. This Maca 
was ſucceeded by Valid II. who living but a little 


'Tis {aid to 
have its nanie from St. Irene a Virgin, who, having 

n kill& in a Town calld Tomar, about Twenty | 
and her Body thrown into the Ri- 
ver Nabaon, was carried by the Tat into this place, 


| the Throne was Aarvan, who bein 


| was ſucceeded by 


Was the laſt of the Kings 


Miniſters 
Tempor. lib. 3. Hoſf- h 
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ſtathiut relates, that in his time one Woman had 7 at 


from them 


next in 
e ſlain Ano 
749, the oth e was canton'd out among 
three Princes; Perſia tell to the ſhare of Ababuly,” 
Solymus poſſels'd Egypt, And Abdalla Syrig. Abubala 
ſuc Age her, who rebuilt Szlencia, and 
call'd it Bagdat. Abdalla, having remoy'd bis Com. 
petitors, made. Damaſcus the Seat of his Government 
and was ſucceeded by hi: Son Auchdi, Anno 755, in 
winch Year the Turks breaking throug!: the C2 Dian 
Mountains, made an Incurſion into Armenia, But 
ere we are to obſerve, that ſometime before this. 
Pelagius having defeated the Sarazens in Spain, found. 
ed the Kingdom of Aſturia, Anno 717. And Ga 
cias a Goth having routed the Sarazens in the Year 
727, began the Kingdom of Sobrarve. Adelphonſus 
likewiſe, Pelagins's Son-1n-Law, having broken the 
Forces of theſe Mahometans, reviv'd Chriſtianity in 
Spain ; and for this Service had the Title of Ca:h»lick 
given him, Anno 738. Adelphonſus his Son defeated 
Foſeph Froiola a Sarazen Prince upon the Borders ot 
Galicia This Mahometan was ſucceeded by Abde- 
raman, who took upon him the ſtile of King of Co”. 
duba 759. In the Eaſt, the Emperor Leo IV had the 
better of the Sarazens, and kill'd them five Amira's 
or Emirs in the Year 779. Machdi being then in the 
Sarazen Throne: However, his Son Aaron brought 
the Empreſs rene under Contribution, beat her Fleet, 
and over-run Thrace by bis General Abdel melechus, 
as far as the Suburbs of Constantinople: This happen- 
ed Anno 798. But in Spain the Aragonians reſcu d 
themſelves from the Nh in the Year 
783: And Alphonſus refuſing to pay the Tribute of 
Hundred Virgins to them any longer, took Licon, 
and gave them a ſignal Defeat Anno 793. Jo pro- 
ceed; Aaron n oblig d the Emperor 
Nicephorus to a ſcandalous Pacification, forcing him 
and his Son to pay Poll-Money to him, Anno $06, 
But afterwards Iuin, Aaron's Son and Succeſſor, gi- 
ving himfelt up to Pleaſure, there was three | Emirs 
made to take care of the Adminiſtration, one of 
which reſided at Damaſcus, another at Babylon, and 
a third in Africk. And now Imin being ſlain, Mai- 
mon the Emir of Babylon, and a Man of Learning, 
ſucceeded him in the Year 813. Mucteran was Mai- 
mon s Succeſſor, Anno 833. Abderamen being a con- 
temporary Prince of the ſame Nation in Spain, who 
baying made himſelf Maſter of Crete and Sicily, ha- 
raſs d Calabria and Puglia, but was afterwards de- 
feated with great loſs by Ranimir. Aaron ſucceeded 
Autteran in Aſia, Anno 841, Abderamen being now 
at the Helm in Africt, who making a Deſcent up- 
on 1taly, plunder d the Country of Campania, took 
Beneventum and Bai, the Abby of N rpg 
coming up as far as the Suburbs of Rome, rifled ſome 
of the Churches. Tis Abderamen dy'd in 886, leav- 
ing the Government to his Son Malonet: And in 
Aſia, Mechual ſucceeding his Brother Aaron, gain'd 
a Victory over Michael the Greek Emperor at Sam- 
ata, Anno 859 ; but Baſilius, the Emperor's Partner, 
routed the Intidels in two ſet Battles. The Emperor 
Lewis II. had the advantage of the Sarazens in 
Puglia, and recover'd Capua, Luceria and Beniventum 
from them in 866. In the Eaſt, the Mammalucks 
made Achmad, the Son of Tolo a Slave, Prince of 
Egypt and Syria; and thus in 869, the Caliphate 
being divided, the Abaſidæ reignd in Bagdat, and the 
Poſterity of Tolo in Egypt; and in Spain Alphonſus 
the Great was extraordinarily ſucceſsful againſt the 
Sarazens, Anno 974 who tho ſeveral times worſted 
by the Emperor at Sea, demoliſh'd Syracuſe, took (a- 
pus by Storm, and block d up the Road towards 
Rome in 884. To proceed; Abdalla in Africk declar d 
for the Sect of Haly: He and his Grandfon Elinodinalla 
poſſeſs d themſelyes of Egypt, and ſet up a rival Go- 
vernment to that of Babylon, Anno 908. Farther, 
Mulledar being at the Helm in Afia, and Almanzr 
in Hain; the firſt was beaten at Lemnos by Sea, and 
the other at Land, in the Year 916. And Ann 915, 
the Saracens, who had poſted themſelves along the 
arigliano in Ita'y,, were all cut in pieces by Beren- 
garing, They had likewiſe almoſt all Syria wreſted 
Conſtantine the Emperor, Anno 932. 


while, had Fezid II. for his Succeſſor. The 


And the next Lear Orden, King of Spain, drove them 


out 
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out of Galicia; — them likewiſe. at the 
ſame time of part of G. . II 
another Blow likewiſe in Syria from the Greek Em- 
peror, And 96 1; much ſuch a Defeat being given 
them by Rauimir in Spain, about four Years After; 
tho it muſt be ſaid; that in the Year 961, Alb 
took 4 great many Towns from the Earl of Catile 7 
But their misfortunes were not yet at an end; for 
the Emperor Otho II. gave them a: terrible overthrow 
in Italy, Anno 982, for which reaſon he was call'd 
Pallida Mors Saracinorum, or the Bane of the Sarazens; 
but taking their advantage of the civil Diſſentions 
among the Spaniards, they feiz'd almoſt the whole 
Territories of the Kingdoms of Leon and Galicia, but 
Joſt them again upon the Defeat of Ahmianzor in the 
Year 988. In the Year 1028, the Sarazens were 
beaten at the Cyclade by Conſtantine IX. Soon after 
this time, falling out among themſelves, the Sultan 

of Perſia call'd in the Turks againſt the Caliph, 
' which prov'd unfortunate to them. They were like- 
wiſe beaten by Michael the Emperor, in the Year 
1040; and in 1067, Romaus Diogenes routed them 
in Syria. Soon after this time, the Chriſtian Holy 
War came on, the Succeſs of which the Reader ma 
ſee under the Article Croiſade. At laſt, the Turks 
making themſelves Maſters of the Sarazen-Domini- 
ons, tlie name of them ſunk in the Ottoman Mo- 
narchy. Forbes. Inſtruction. Hiſtorico-Theologic. Ce- 
drenu. Scaliger. de Emend. Tempor. lib. 2. Hoff- 


man, &c. | £4 
SARISBURIENSIS Cohn) An Engliſh 
Man, born at Saliabury in the Year 1110. He was 
diſpatchd by the King to the Pope, to negotiate ſome 
Affairs. Some People endeavour'd to do him ill 
Offices at the Pope's Court; but theſe ſuggeſtions be- 
ing found falſe, Eugenius treated him ſutably to his 
Merit: The Succeſſor of this Pope had ftill a greater 
eſteem for him; and upon his being recall d into 
England, The. Becketr, Lord Chancellor, had a great 
ralue for him. This Lord Chancellor having a great 
Intereſt with Henry II. and being in a Poſt of great 
Buſineſs, was willing to make uſe of the aſſiſtance 
of John of Salisbury. He therefore made him Præcep- 
tor to the King's eldeſt Son, and recommended the 
Education of ſeveral young Lords to him. Helike- 
wiſe deſir'd him to take the Inſpection of his Fa- 
mily while he went to Gayenne with the King. The 
Chancellor, upon his coming off this Voyage, was 
made Arch-Bithop of Canterbury, and retir d from 
the Court to his Dioceſs. Fohn of Salisbury attended 
the Arch-Biſhop, and ſtuck cloſe to hum when he 
was oblig'd to withdraw into France; from whence, 
after ſeven Years, he return d with him into England: 
And when this Prelate was murdet d in his Cathedral, 
Joln of Salisbury, perceiving one of the Aſſaſſins make 
a blow with his Sword at the Arch-Biſhop Head, re- 
ceiv'd the ſtroke upon his Arm, and with it ſo dee 
a Wound, that the Surgeons having undertaken it 
almdſt a Year, deſpair d of the Cure. It is pretend- 
ed he was cur d by the miraculous aſſiſtance of Tho- 
mas Beckett. Some Years after he was choſen Biſhop 
of Chartres, at the earneſt requeſt of the Diocels ; 
and here he behav d himſelf with the ſame exactneſs 
and regularity, which he had all along preſs'd both 
in his Pulpit and in his Writings. As to the Chro- 
nology -, his Promotion and Death, Monſieur Da 
Pin tells us, he was promoted to the Biſhoprick of 
Chartres in 1179, and dy'd three Years after. He 
was one of the molt Ingenious, Polite and Learned 
Men of that AgF, as appears by his Book call'd Po- 
Heraticon, ſroe de Nugis Curialium (viz.) Concerning the 
Freaks and Fopperies of the Courtiers. Monſieur Du Pin 
gives this Book the Character of an excellent Tract, 
in which, the Employments and Offices, the Ver- 
tues and Vices of Secular Men, and eſpecially of 
Princes and People of the A Rane, are very ſig- 
nificantly and naturally deſcrib d: That there are a 
great many Moral and Sententious Thoughts in it: 
That tis full of beautiful Citations, Precedents, A.- 
pologues, Hiſtory and Common Place, Lipſius calle 
it a A m which, fays he, there are a great 
many ſhreds of Purple, and remnants that were the 
Manufacture of a more skilfut Age than his own. 
Janus Douz.a falls upon Salisbury ſomewhat ruggedly, 


Guipuſcba and Biſcay. They had tb 


makes him 2 fort. of A light-fingerd Plagiary, and 
at like Hor ace's Jaw, ; be has made bimſelr 2 


with borrow'd Feathers, - Fohn. Salisbury's Polyratiron 
was CT in French, and printed at Paris in 


16405 under the Title gf Les Fanites de la Chur. * Yof- 
firs 4 Hif. Lat, L Abbe Diſſert, de Script. Exel. Tom. l. 
Du Pin, Eccleſiatical Hiffory, Cent. 12. Bayle Di- 
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SCALA. (Alexandra) Was born at Horence, 


and, Daughter to Bartholomew Scala, a Man of Learn- 
i who was made Secretary ↄf State to the Repub- 
lick, and wrote the Hiſtory of Florence to the Tom 
1450, His Daughter Alexandra underſtood Greek and 
Latin very well. She was marry d to Michael Marul- 
las? Politian kept a Correſpondence with this Gentle- 
woman,and made Greek Panegyricks upon her, which 
Compliments ſhe rerum d in the ſame Language: 
Theſe Civilities were Copies of Verſes on both ſides; 


but her Husband Marullus and Politian were far from 


being Ceremonious in their Writings. They broke 
ont into an open Paper War, and treated one ano- 


ther with a great deal of ill humour and ruggedneſs. 


Paulus Fovius would make us believe that Aarullus 


y | marry d Alexandra to perfect himſelf in the Latin 
Language; but beſides that, ſhe was a good Fortune, 


her Beauty and Virtue, as her Husband deſcribes it; 
were ſufficient to engage him without the other con- 
ſideration. 'Tis ſomewhat ſingular and entertain- 
ing, ſays Mr. Bayle, to ſee this Poet exert his Muſe ſo 


much in commendation of his Wife: For Marriage 


commonly puts an end to the Courtſhip, and makes 
the Poetry flag : But it ſeems it was otherwiſe with 


 Marullus ; for he never flouriſh'd ſo much as when 
his Wife was the ſubject of the Poem. This learned 
Gentlewoman dy'd 1n 1506. Paulus Jovius Elogi 


Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 


SCAUMBURG, or S:hamburz. An old Ca- 


ſtle upon the top of a Hill, on the North ſide of the 
Weſer, forty five Miles from Hoye to the South, fifty from 
Oſnabrug to the Eaſt, and ſixteen from Aliuden to 
the fame Quarter. This Caſtle gives name to a 
County of twenty five Miles extent from the North 
to the South, and eighteen from Eaſt to. Weſt, ſitu- 


ate on the Eaſt of Minden, and South of Heye: The 


Meer runs croſs it; beſides which, tis water d with 
the Rivers Hannel, Awe, Caſpaw and Exter, which 


afford abundance of Fiſh. The Country is well fur- 


niſh'd with Corn, Hay, Timber and Veniſon : Here 


are alſo Quarries of Stone which they ſend abroad; 
and ſome Mines of Allom, Coal, &c. This Coun- 
ty Day to the Houſe of Lippe. A Hſteme of Geo- 


c. . . 
2 HEFFER (John) Rhetorick Profeſſor in 
the Univerſity of Upſal, and one of the learnedeſt 
Men of his time, was born at Strasbowrg in 1621. 
He travell'd into Sveden at the Age of 30 Years ; 
being encourag d by the good reception Men of Learn- 
ing met with at Queen Chriſtina's Court, and having 
made himſelf known by ſome Tracts he bad pub- 
liſnd, he was preferr'd to the Chair above- inention d. 
Scheffer manag d his Profeſſorſhip to all imaginable 


8 and was much eſteem d by the learned 
Queen Chriſtina, who ſettled a good 
him, which was continu'd after her reſignation of 


the Government. He wrote ſeveral Books at her 


Mayefty's Direction, was afterwards made Library- 
keeper of the Univerſity. of Upſal, and King's Law 
Profeſſor. He was a great Antiquary, as appears by 
his printed Tracts, in which he endeavours to pay 
his reſpects to the Swediſh Nation. He dy'din 1679. 
His Works are; Diſſertatio de Varietate Navium. A- 
grippe Liberator, ſen de Novis Tabulis. Strategicuns 
Lauritii, De Natura & Conſtitutione Philoſophiæ Tralice 
ſeu Pe, orice, Liber Prodromus Magni Operis de Phi- 
loſophia Fi De Vita Pythagore, & de claris 
Fythagoricis. Upſalia Antiqua, -cujus occaſione. plurima 
in antiquitatibus Borealibus & Gentium Vicinarum Expli- 
centur. Memora bilium Suecice Gentis Exemplorum Li- 
ber. De tribus Orbibus Aureis nuper in ſcanta erutis, c 
terra, Diſquiſitio Antiquaria. De Antiquis veriſq Regni 
Sueciæ 11 mbus. Lapponia, ſrve Gentis, ei ; Lap- 
ponum e accurata cum Figuris. Suecia Literata, 

ſen; De Seriptis & Soriptoribus Gemis Suecie opus | 
mim. The ſecond Claſs of his Writings are Notes 
Uuuz apon 


nſion upon 


oribus Gentis Suecie opus poſt- 
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upon Greek and Latin Authors, as upon t Fane 
yrick of -Pacatrts, Hlim's Varia) Hiforia;' upon 
ables-of Pharus, the Fragriient of Perrin, rm, 
heim, Sec. To theſe we addy his Tra@'D? Apti- 
worwp  Torquibus. - De Re | vthicaluri dtterum, cum 
; rs oor Libro ejaſdem Argument ex Talica Lin- 
4 in . Verſo & Animadverſonibus Mlaftrato. 
aum De Inſfirarione Eiteraris, &c. Hape Diction. 


- SCHINGUIS-KHAN.' See Hinguis- Nhan. 
SCHOOL (Divines) So the Greeks and Latins 
tall d thoſe, who in tlie early Ages of Chriſtianity 
ſtudy d Divinity in Monaſteries and publick Schools, 
where, in proceſs of time, they began to be too 
much ſmitten with Phi loſophy, and to blend it with 
the Articles of Religion. This Innovation was 
partly introduc'd by the Heathen Philoſophers upon 


their turning Chriſtians, but more eſpecially after 


the Peripatetick Philoſophy, which had been neg- | 


lected for ſeveral Ages, was reviv'd by the Mahome- 
tan Moors and Arabians, and from them got foot- 
ing in Chriſtendom. And now it was that this 


Philoſophy began to be workt up with Divinity, 
made Ae ot to explain Doctrines, and ſettled 5 


that Form which we call School-Divinity: Thus 
Seotus tells us, That the School- Divines incorporated Phi- 
loſophy and Divinity to a great advantage. Petrus Abi- 
lardus ſeems to have been the firſt in this Expedient, 
of whom Trithemius making mention, obſerves, That 
from this time Heathen Philoſophy began to adulterate Di- 
vinity, by drawing it out into a great many unneceſſary 
and curious Queſtions. John Damaſcen, an eminent 
Philoſopher, began 'this method among the Greeks. 


He liv'd about the Year 740. In the Weſt, Peter 


Lombard, Biſhop of Parts, was, as it were, the Foun- 
der of School-Divinity, which 1s commonly divided 
into three Periods. of time : The firſt Period begins 


with Lanfranc, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, or. rather 


with Peter Lombard, wlio, in imitation of Jobn Da- 
maſcen, made uſe of a new method, and brought 
the Points of Religion within the four Books of the 
Sentences about the Year. 1145; and notwithſtand- 
the newneſs of his method, he goes very much upon 
the Authorities of the Fathers. This Diviſion of 
Time laſted about a Hundred, or a Hundred and 
Fifteen Years. The ſecond, or middle Period, be- 
gins with Albertus Magnus, in the Year 1200, and 
tuns about a Hundred Years to Durandus de Santo 
Portiano. This Albert was Biſhop of Ratisbon, and 
brought Arifotle's Philoſophy into Divinity-Schools: 
His Diſciples were call'd Albertiſts. To adjuſt the 
Chronology of the third Period, we muſt take our 
riſe from Durandus de S. Portiano, and to go on to 
Gabriel Biel of Spire, who liv'd to the XVIth Centu- 
ry; towards the latter end of whoſe time the Study 
of School-Divinity began to ſink and dechne. The 
Lord Bacon, in his firſt Book of the Advancement of 
Learning, obſerves of the School-Divines, that they 


would have been extremely ſerviceable, and have 


puſh'd the Improvement of Arts and Sciences to a 
great degree, if, to their Diligence and logical Ac- 
cuteneſs, they had made it their buſineſs to have 
been more Univerſal in their Reading, and Polite in 
their Expreſſion : Picus of Mirandola gives them this 
following Character; There was, ſays he, in Fo- 
hanno Scoto, Vegetum quiddam & Diſcuſſum ; In Thoma, 
Solidum & cquabile; In Ægidio, Terſum & Exactum; 
In Franciſco, Acre & acutum; In Alberto, Priſcum, 
Amplum & Grande; In Henrico, Sublime & Veneran- 
dum. But theſe good Qualities were in ſome meaſure 
ſpoild, by their over- charging their Argument with 
Logick and Metaphiſicks, by beating it out too thin, 


running into ſuperfluous Subdiviſions, and Rarting | B 
unneceſſary Subtilties. * Scotus. 3 Sentenc. Diſt. 24. 


Onaſt. 1. Picus Mirand. Apolog. 90 Theſ. Eraſmus 

2 Mor iæ Encom. Cornel. Agrippa de 22 Scientlar. 

cap. 54. THiffman. „ 
SCHWARTZENBURGH. The name of 


2 Caltle in Tharingia, With the Title of an Earldom. 


The Earls Pedegree is ſuppos d to be deriy d from 
one Witikind the Black, who liv'd in the Reign of 
Charlemagne. This Family was further raisd b 
Gunther, who was made an Earl in 1349. and rec- 


kon'd one of the, four principal Counts of the Em- 
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1. pag, 
5 The greateſt Mine- Town in 
Hungary, and v reat quantity of Silver Oar is 
digg N every day. The Town is well built, has three 
fair Churches ; The pate Part of the Burghers are 
Lutherans. Moſt of the Schemmirz. Silver Oar holds 
ſome Gold, which they ſeparate by melting the Fil- 
yer, then Granulating it, and afterwards diſſolvin 
it in Aqua Fortis, made out of 4 peculiar Vitriol pre 
par'd at Chremnitæ ; by which means the Gold is leſt 
Feria is GUT Coen the SVG: and Capes ain 
rt is ditil'd from the Silver, and ſerves a9; 
hag 13 me”: 11. | 5 EY EOS. PROT oor 
SC A. A Town in Upper Hin 
. with a large Fort of four Baſtion® 5 5 
ſtands on the River Yag, Twenty Miles North from 
Ne w-Hewſel PR; | F 
SCHOTWEIN, or Shadtwein. A Town in 
Auſtria, built between the Rocks in ſuch a manner 
that the Houſes upon the ſides of the Rocks are in- 
acceſſible, excepting from the top of the Hills. This 
is a cloſe ſtrong place, and call by ſome The Key of 
Auſtria, having the Mountains on each hand, and 
ſhut up — 7 Oo 33 Y Vel A ſmall River 
coming down from the Hills 1s let into the T 
der the Wall. Dr. Brown's Travels. © eget 
SCHYMNUS. A Geographer of Chio. What 
Age he liv'd in is not certain. He wrote a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Terreſtrial Globe in Verſe, of whick there 
are ſome Fragments remaining, publiſh'd at the end 
od Tucas Holſteniuss Notes upon Stephanus Byzan- 
As. | EE 
SCO T (John) A Scotchman, born in the be- 
ginning of the XVIth Century. This Man was 
particularly remarkable for Faſting to an extraordi- 
nary length of time. Jo give ſome Inſtances; Be- 
ing caſt in a Suit at Law, and knowing himſelf 
Inſolvent, he took Sanctuary in the Abby of Hal- 
roodhouſe, where, out of deep diſcontent, he abſtain d 
from all Meat and Drink Thirty or Forty Days to- 
gether. This prodigious Abſtinence being nois d a- 
road, the King reſolvd to put it to the Trial, upon 
which he was ſhut up in a private Room in the Cattle 
of Edenburgh, and being ſecur d from any Perſons 
coming to him, he had a little Bread and Water 
ſet by him; which he was found not to have taſted 
in Thirty Two Days. Having given ſuch undiſpu- 
ted proof of his Talent in Faſting, he was ſet at Li- 
berty, and aging ſoon after to Rome, he gave a 
parallel Inſtance of his Abſtinence to Pope Clement 
the VIIth at Venice. At his returp, he travelld thro' 
England, and declaiming at London againſt Heary 
the VIIIth, for parting with his Queen Catherize, 
and falling off from the See of Rome, he was thrown 
into Priſon, where he faſted for Fifty Days together. 
* Spotſwood's Hit. Church of Scotland. Book Second, 
in Anno 1 39. | 
SCOTLAND (Ihe Church of) See King Hur) 
II. and Pope (eleſtine III. e | 
'SCRIBES. Among the Jews, were of two 
ſorts ; one of them was engag'd in Secular, and the 
other in Eccleſiaſtical Buſineſs. The firlt taught 
young People Grammar, and particularly Ortho- 
graphy : Theſe are ſaid to have been of the Tribe 
of Simeon, founding their Calling upon the 49th of 
Geneſi, and 7th Verſe, Divide them in Jacob, and ſcat- 
ter them in Iſrael. This Prophecy the Rabbins will 
have fulfill d in the Poſterity of Simeon and Levi, who 
were diſpers d among the reſt of the Tribes; the Le- 
vites attending the buſineſs of Religion, and the di- 
meonites getting their Living by Teaching Grammar. 
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ut this Opinion is hardly reconcilable with the 19th 
of Foſhua, and: firſt Verſe, where the diviſion of 


| Land 2 . the Simeonites is mention d. Farther, 


The Jews had S$ribes or publick Notaries belonging 
to every Tribe, who us d to Regiſter and Ingrois 
Marriage Contracts and other Buſineſs in the Law. 
Theſe Scribes are probably alluded to in Pſal. 45. 2: 
They feem likewiſe mention'd 2 Kings 22. 3. and 
2 Sam. 20. 25. and 1 Macchab. 5. 42. and elſewhere. 


y | The other Diviſion of the Sribes were Expoſitors of 


the Law, yeauuelds T4 vie, ropwd iS d4oxahct, &c. 


Exra, cap. 7. Luke 5, & 7, &c. Their buſineſs was 


to 
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to read and expound the Lay ta the People, neithe r 
had their Function the 8 any; particular 
Tribe; for , Ezr4, Was of the Tribe of Levi; fome 
were of the Tribe of Fudab, and others of - the reſt. 
Theſe Scribts among the Jerrs, had much the fame 
Buſineſs and Quality as the Magi among the Chal- 
deans ; the Qeindecem Viri among the Romans, and 
the Canoniſts among the Roman Catholicks. They 
were call d Sopberim, or Accomprants, which appel- 
lation was afterwards given to the aſoretts, who 
were ſo ſcrupulquſly careful of the Canon of the Old 
Teftament, as to keep an account not only of the 
Sections and Words, but of all the Letters. And as 


their Wiſe en or Phariſees took in Oral Tradition, ſo 


theſe Sopherim-Scribes inſiſted upon the Written | D 


Word, and had the diſtinction of Textmaries. That 
their Opinion lay this way, appears by their Di- 
if | 
Ki with Blaſphemy for breach of the Law ; where- 
as the Phariſces accuſe him of keeping company 
with Pablicans and Sinners; that is, living counter to 
| Tradition. Theſe Law-expounding Scribes were a 
very ancient Inſtitution amongſt the Jews : Some 
make Moſes their Founder, but others derive their Or- 
der no higher than David, grounding their Conjecture 
upon 1 Chron. 23. 26. That they continu'd through 
the Captivity, is plain from Ezra, who was an 
eminent Member of that Order. To conclude ; 1t 
mult be granted that ſome of theſe Scribes deſerted 
to the Phariſees, ſome to the Sadducees, and ſome 
to the Eſſenes · * Solomon Farchi Targum Heeroſolym. 
Pruſius de tribus Sectis, lib. 2. cap. 12, & 13. Godwin, 
De Ritibus Heb. lib. 1. cap. 7. Salmaſius ad Tertul. de 
Pallio, cap. ult. Caſaubon, Exercit. 1. Num. 9. Hef 


1 1 
SCRIVERIUS (Petrus) Born at Harlem, 
was 2 conſiderable Philologer and Poet.. He read 
upon the Law at Leiden in his younger time, 
and dy'd in 1653, being 73 Years of Age. His 
Works are; Antiqq. Batavicarum Tabularium. Ba- 
tavia Nluſtrata. Batavie comitumg; omnium Hiſtoria. 
Miſcellanea Philologica. Carmina Latina & Belgica. | 
Populare Holl andie Chronicon. Collectanea Veterum Tra- 
gicorum. He likewiſe corrected the Copy of Vegetins, 
and enlarg'd and wrote Notes upon Aquilius's Chro- 
nicon Geldricum ; not to mention other Services to 
the Common Wealth of Learning. * Swertius 
Athene Belgicæ. Freherus Theatr. Viror. Claror. © 
SCR INY (the day of) In the Ordo Ro- 


ates with our Saviour, Matth. g. where they charge 


EIT r 
the Aﬀairs of the Church in thoſe Quarters; Th 1612 
he travell d with the Prince PMatine; Frederick V. 
into England, and made an aequaintance with ſome 
of the moſt learned Perſons there. I 16 14, be tra- 
vell d to the Court of Br andenbargb, the Elector John 
Salem who-was juſt going off from the'Luitheran 
Communion, being deſirous to adviſe with Him a- 
bout the ſettling of Calviniſm. Kualtetus is ſaid to 
have follow'd the Inſtructions given him, and to 
have acquitted himſelf to Satisfaction upon this oc- 
caſion. At his return to Heidlebergh, he was one of 
the Court - Preachers, which Poſt he got leave to quit 
in 1618, and was made Divinity-Profeſſor. Soon 
Alter he was ſent as a Commiſſionet to tie Synod of 
'ord:, where at firſt he acted the part of a Recon- 
ciler ; but finding there was nothing to be done 
that way, he became a vigorous Champion for the 
Contra-Remonſtrants. He attended the Palſgravè when 
that Prince went to take Poſſeſſion of Bohemia; and 
retiring into Sea after the unfortunate Battle at 
Prague, defign'd to return to his Profeſſorſhip at 
R Upon his coming to this Ton, he 
found all things in Confuſion; che Univerſity, as it 
were, broken up, and the Enemies Troops juſt ready 
to enter the Gates. Upon this diſappointment he 
ſettled at Embden in 1622, and undertaking à Cure 
there, dy d in 1625. Never Man was more cenſut d 
and palted with Satyr than Seultetut. His Enemies 
charg d him with adviſing the Elector Palatine to 
accept the Crown of Bohemia, and that he was ac- 


comptable for the misfortunes of that Expedition; 


that, inſtead of minding his Profeſſorſhip at Hei- 
dlebergh, he had rambl'd into Bohemia; that he had 
ſhewn himſelf to be of an intreaguing Humour; 
that he had unſeaſonably remov'd the Images out of 
the Churches there ; and that by approving the Uni- 
on of the Kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, he had 
diſcover d himſelf to be little better than a Sceptick: 
Theſe Imputations making a great noiſe in the World, 
Scultetus, after four Years ſilence, thought himſelf o- 
blig'd to publiſh a Defence of his Conduct: And 
here he demes his having any ſhare in that Prince's 
Conſultation, about excepting the Crown of Bohe- 
mia, tho at the ſame time he owns he made a Ser- 
mon to Congratulate the Prince upon this occaſion, 


and that he endeavour'd to animate him to a vigo- 


rous proſecution” of that Undertaking ; by the way, 
this was but a miſerable Apology: He goes on, and 


manys, the Wedneſday of Paſſion Week is thus calld, 
becauſe the Catechumens us d to be particularly 
inſtructed and examin d upon that day, to ſee whe- 
ther they remembred the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and were fully diſpos d to live by them; it being 
euſtomary in the early times of Chriſtianity, to ex- 


adds, That the new King of Bohemia had pro- 


mis d all his Subjects there, Liberty of Conſcience : that 


he had been as good as his word, and only made uſe 
of the Caſtle-Church of Prague for himſelf: Here 
Scultetus owns that he advis'd him to remove the I- 
mages out of this Church, and juſtifies his Conduct. 
As to the Union between Bohemia and Hungary, con- 


1 
plain the points of ku to the Catechumens, 
and make them paſs an Examination, in order for 
the preparing them for Baptiſm. This Scrutiny was 
made Heß times in Lent; the firſt and ſecond was 
held upon Wedneſday .and Saturday of the third 
Week in Lent. The third and fourth. upon the 
ſame days of the fourth Week. This was a very ſo- 
lemn Scrutiny, and call d Feria Scrutinii, by way of 
Emphaſis. The fifth and ſixth was made in the fifth 
Week in Lent, upon the days above-mention d. The 
lak was upon Wedneſday, in the Week before Ea- | 
fer. Upon the Sunday before each of theſe Scruti- 
nics, the People usd to have notice given them by 
the Prieſt, to prepare themſelves. for it. * Alcuinus 
2 Div. Offic. cap. 9. Dominic. Hacer. in Hierolex. 
man. Fin 

CULTETUS (Abraham) Divinity-Profeſſor 

at Heidleberg, was born at Grunberg in Sileſia, in 
1566, where having ſtudy' d till 1582, he was ſent 
to Breſlaw to perfect his Education. He travell'd 
into Poland in 1584, and in 1589, was admitted 
into Orders, and placd in a (ure in a Village be- 
longing to the Palatinate; being afterwards remov d 
to Preach at the Elector Palatine's Court. He was 
made Paſtor of St. Francis's; Church at Heidlebergh, 
1598, and two Years after made a Member of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Senate or Conſiſtory. He accompa- 
ny'd Prince Anbault in his War in the Dutchy of 
aliers, in 1610, and was very induſtrious to ſettle 


cluded, or rather reviv'd, in 1620. and which he 
had pronounc'd in the Pulpit well-pleaſing to God 
Almighty ;.he declar'd he meant none but the Lu- 


therans and Reform'd, or Calviniſts; without an 


Intention to comprehend either the Papiſts, Ana- 
baptiſts or Arrians : And to mention no more of his 
Apology, he declares that he never perſuaded” the 
King * Bohemia to Perſecute the Roman Catholicks 
and Lutherans, and that the Allegation of their be- 
ing perſecuted is falſe. - Sculretus was likewiſe charg d 
with raiſing great diſturbances in the Palatinate a- 
bout the explication of the Sacrament; and here he 
politively denies the matter of Fact, and that inſtead 
of putting all in a Flame, as twas pretended, there 
happen d nothing of a Difference, excepting a little 
Diſpute about Phraſe, an Expreſſion between the Pro- 
feſſors of the Univerſity, and the Paſtors of the 
Church. His Works are; Ethicorum Libri duo. Sphe- 
ricorum Libri tres. Medulia Patrum, & c. * Frehe- 
rus Theatr. & c. Scultetus in Narrat. A pologet. de 
Curriculo Vit. ſux. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 

SEA (Red) Part of the Ocean which forms a 
great Gulph between Arabia and the Eaſtern parts 
of Africk, It reaches Three Hundred and Fifty 
Leagues, or a Thouſand and Fifty Miles from the 


| Mouth of the ſtreight of Babelmandel to the Iſthmus 


Suez. Some are of Opinion, that it is call'd the Red 
Sea, becauſe the Waters are Red in ſeveral places; 


or, becauſe the Sand is Rediſh ; or, becauſe of red 
| Coral 
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Coral which grows in it; or, as others will have it, 
it has its name from aFed Plant, call d Zuph. Some 


old Pagan Writers wall have it denomimated from ol 


bo 


a King call'd «Arithreas, that is in Greek Red, but 
then they were at a loſs who this — was, which 
the Scripture tells us was Edom, Son of the Fatriarch 
Haac, Edom lgnifiung Red 1n Hebrew. Now {ds- 
mea, which was d © 1 
upon this Sea, as the Scripture informs us, and 
therefore the Rabbins call the Red Sea the Sea f 
Edom and Jdumea. Modern Travellers relate, that 
Cruiſing upon the Coaſts of Abex, they found the 
Water full of red ſpots, the bottom being of this 
Colour, eſpecially-where the Water 1s ſhallow. Dun 
78 de Caſtro, a Portugueze Gentleman, tells us, that 
is Veſſel lying at. Anchor ppon one of thele Shal: 
lows, he took ſome of the Water in à Glaſs, and 
found it very clear, tho it appear d red in the Sea; 


and having order d ſome of his Crew to dive, they 


brought up ſome red Stuff, reſembling Branches of 


Coral. In other places, where the Water look d 


green, they brought up white Coral, cover d with 
green Stuff: And where the Sea appear d wbite, 
they brouglit up white Sand, the Water always thus 
reſembling the colour of the bottom: He adds, that 
the place where there are moſt of. theſe red ſpots 1s 
from Suaquen to the Port of Coſſin, for about a Hun- 
dred and Thirty Leagues together: But then from 
Tir to Saex, which is the Iſthmus, there s none of 
this redneſs to be met with. In this laſt diviſion, 


the Sea having its paſſage ſtraitned by the Rocks, 


tis almoſt always in a boyling agitation, the North 
wind eſpecially making its Surges very troubleſom. 
There is Pearl - fiſhing hkewiſe in the Red Sea, along 
the Coaſt of Abex, and about the Iſle Dalaca 


they carry the MNacres to a neighbourin Iſland, 


where, upon their being ſet in the Sun, they open 
of themſelves, There's Pearl-faſhing likewiſe in ano- 
ther Illand upon the Coaſt of Arabia: This Sea 
affords a great many Curioſities ; as, ſeyeral uncom- 
mon Plants, fine Branches of Coral, Tritons, Syrens, 


flying Fiſh, and other extraordinary Animals. Thoſe | 


that dwell upon the neighbouring Shoars dare not 
take any of. theſe Tritons or Syrens, being prepoſ- 
ſeſs d with a Fancy, that if they ſhould happen to 
kill any of them, they ſhould dye themſelves the 
ſame Vear. Moſt of the Egyptians are tainted with 


this Superſtition. Tis dangerous Sailing upon the 


Red Sea, becauſe the Rocks and Banks of Sand lye 
very thick there, The Iſraelites, at their coming out 
of Egypt, paſſed tliro this Sea dry ſhod, at the place 
near the Town Tor in Arabia: *Tis parted from the 


Mediteranean by the Iſthmus Sex, which is about | Th 


Thirty Leagues in length. * Dapper & Marmol. de 
L' Afrique. * della Valle 


SEALS ( Theule of) The learned Author of a | Mo 


Book call'd Antiquitates Britannice Eccleſie, tells us, 
That Pendant Seals were not us d in Englazd till the 
time of Edward the Firſt, who introduce this Cu- 
ſtom to make the Authority of his Charters more 
unexceptionable. To fortify this Opinion, Ingulphus 
declares, That the ancient Engliſh Charters till the time 


of Edward the Confeſfor, were atteſted by Witneſſes who 


ſet their names with Golden Croſſes or other Marks before 
them. But the Normans brought in the uſe of Seals 
by Impreſſions apon Wax. However, in the Conteſt 
between the Biſhop of Lincoln and the Abbot of St. 
Albans, before Henry II. when the Saxon Charters 
were diſputed for want of Seals; the other Party 


knew not what to anſwer, but the King inſiſted on 


their Confirmation by Henry I. And the Monk who 
writes the account of this Proceeding (vit. Abbat, S. 
Alban. p, 79, 80.) alleges the Seal of Edward the Con- 
feſſor to the Church 1 Weſtminſter : But then Edward, 
as Ingulphns ſhews, brought in ſeyeral Norman Cu- 
{toms againſt the Practice of his Predeceſſors. And 
this, in par. icular, the Normans borrow'd from the 
French, who had their Seals generally fixt on the 
right fide of the Charter, and not pendant with La- 
bels, as they began to be in the Reign of Lewis VI. 
as Mabilln has ſhew'd at large: Thus Brian Twyne 
athrms be ſaw a Charter of Miliam the Conqueror 
ald, in the Lumley-Library. And thus, as Arch- 


enominated from Edom, border d 


43. 


* 


the left ſide of the Parchment, in a Charter of Hey. 
ry I. Granted to Anſelm. But that this Obſervation 
the manner of Sealing does not always hold, ap- 
pears by contrary Inſtances; as of the Pendant Sa 
to the Charter of Batele- Ably, printed by Mr. Seiden. 
and of the Charter of Henry II. to Glaſſ: 55 
whicil tn * — bog wy 5 3 of . 
anging by 4 ſtring of red an wine Sill. Mr. Felde 
likewiſe has produc'd ſome Inftances of this — 
chice, prior to the Norman Times; as that of King 
Edgar to the Abby of Perſore, which. be tells us bal 
plain Signs of three Labels, by the places cut for their 
being hang d on; which is atteſted in a Letter from 
Godfrey, Arch Deacon of Worcefter, to Alexander III. 
And among the Uharte Antique, there are ſome, {a 
he, Cum Sigilo, particularly one of Cnout. And laf- 
5 Sir Edward Cole produces the Deeds of K. Edin. 
rother to K. Edgar, and of K. Offe, with Seals to 
them: The meaning therefore of Ingalphns is proba- 
bly. no more. than this, That before the Norman 
Tunes, Deeds and Charters were _ by Croſſes 
Marks and Subſcriptions, without Seals. But that 
the Normans would allow of no Inſtruments but 
ſuch as were fortify d with Seals. I ulphus Hiſt. 
Pag. 512. Ed. Savil. Mabill. De Re Deplomat. lib. 2. 
cap. 16. Antignic. Britan. Eccleſ. in Anſelmo. Anti- 
quit. Oxon. lib. 1. Cains de Antiquit. Cant. Academ. 
Selden Mt. ad Eadmer. His Office of Lord Chancellor, 
G5. 2. Cole Inſtitut. F. 7. Still ingfleet ! Antiquities of 
r A r See King. £ 8 b 
8E. AN (Don) Son of John ( but 
John II.) See Vol. IL . rl 7 . 0 
SEBONDE (Naymond) Profeſſor of Ph ſick, 
Philoſophy and Divinity at Tonlouſe in the XVth 
Century, was born at Barcelona. He made a figure 
upon the ſcore of his Parts and Learning, and wrote 
ſome Books, the moſt conſiderable of which is that 
entitul d, Theologia Naturalts, ſive Liber Ceaturarum.. 
This Book was tranſlated by Montagne, who tells 
us, that the Notions of the Author were fine; that 
his Scheme was well fill d up, and his deſign very 
Pious; for here he endeavours to prove againſt the 
Atheiſts, that all the Articles of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion may be made good from the Principles of na- 
tural Reaſon. Montagne Eſſays, lib. 2. cap. 12., Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor. | | | 
SECHING. 'Tis ſituate in the Southweſt 
parts of Norfolk. Seventy Two Miles from London. 
See Vol. IL | 
SECRET ARIES (Of State) Their buſineſs 
in Fance, is to ſign the King's Letters and Ordo- 
nances, and to 22 Diſpatches in State-Affairs. 
Vere are four of them who execute their Function 
within their reſpective Diviſions, and are oblig d to 
be at the King's Levy every Morning, ſo many 
nths in the Year, to diſpatch the King's Letters 
and Grants. Each of them have a ſet number of 
Provinces and Parliaments within their Precinct; 
and when the King ſends any Orders to the Par- 
laments, they are drawn up by that Secretary of 
State to which they belong. The Commiſſioners 
likewiſe of theſe Parliaments, and of the Provinces, 
are introduc d into the Preſence by the Secretary of 
State that belongs to that Diviſion. 
This number of four Secretaries of State was ſet- 
; ted by King Henry II. by his Letters Patents, dated 
September. 14. 1547, in which he aſſign'd them di- 
' (hn. Juriſdictions, that they might manage their 


| Buſineſs with more of Method and Exactneſs: There 


were formerly Secretaries for the Finances, Cc. in 
France; theſe Offices being as ancient as the Govern- 
ment, Princes always baving occaſion for Seryants 
qualify d to ſet down their Mind in Writing, and 
notify it to the Subject. The Romans call'd theſe 
Officers Notarii, becauſe they had the keeping of the 
Emperor's Cyphers, call'd Note ; and likewiſe be- 
cauſe they publiſh d their Orders, which common- 
ly began with Notwn facimus, Their Chancellors 
had always. Six and Twenty. of theſe Notaries in 
their Family ; and. beſides the Chancellor, there was 
another Officer call'd Primicerius NMuariorum, or 2 
Protonotary; this Protonotory 's. Buſineſs was to 
publiſh the Emperars-Edicts and Orders in the Se- 


Biſhop Parker obſcrves, the Great Scal was fixt on 


nate, The Romans had three Sets or Diviſions of 
| Notaries: 
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Notaries : The firſt, and the molt Honourable, were 


thoſe call d Tribani Notarii, theſe dre up the Prince's | Poem 


Edits, and the Orders relating to the Exchequer. 
The 2d. Diviſion were call'd' Domeſtici & Familiares 
Principes, becauſe they had Appartments in the Pa- 


lace, and were particularly truſted with the Princes 


Secrets, for which reaſon they were afterwards call d 
Secretarii; The 3d Set of thele Notaries were ſuch as 


are now call'd Greffiers or Clerks, who made ont | 


Writs, and other Inſtruments and Orders for the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice. Theſe Notaries were to 
be all Gentlemen, and before they could be quali- 
fy'd for their Office, they muſt have had the' Title of 
Zeregians confer'd upon them for their Merit and 
Behaviours © | | | 
Our Monarchy, ſays Morerys — being 
founded upon the Ruines of the Roman Empire 
the Kings of France erected Offices reſembling t oſe 
ſettled by the Emperors; but this was not done till 


under the fecond of the Carolovinian Line: Fot the | 


firſt French Kings, of the Merovian Family, apply d 
themſelves wholly to War; and their Succeſſors, of 
this Line, left the whole Adminiſtration to the Mai- 


res of the Palace: Theſe latter Merovian Princes, | 


being contented with the Royal Title, never trou- 
bled themſelves with any Buſineſs, nor ſign'd any 
Diſpatches : Theſe matters were all tranſacted by 
the Majere of the Palace, who ordet'd the Chancel- 
lor to draw them up, who was a Notary and Se- 
cretary, and had the keeping of the Broad Seal. 
But the Kings of the Carolovinian Branch thought fit 
to ſign their moſt important Orders, Grants and Let- 
ters themſelves, obliging the great Officers of the 
Court, and other conſiderable Lords, to ſign with 
them. The Chancellor wrote theſe Letters, and 
ſign d them, adding Scrip/ at the botton ; and in 
his abſence he had Notaries that wrote and fign'd 
for him: About this time theſe Notaries began to 
be call'd Secretaries, becauſe the Kings made Confi- 
dents of ſome of them, and truſted them with »:at- 
ters which required Secrecy. Eginhardns was Secre- 


tary to Charlemagne, and ſo much in his Favour, that 


he did him the Honour to make him his Son- in-Law. 
Farther, The French Kings had other Perſons to 
write in their Court, call'd Clerici Palatini ; tis pro- 
bable theſe Officers were the ſame with thoſe now 
call'd Secretaries of the Cabinet; and who at firſt were 
call'd Clerks of the Chamber. Under the firſt Kings of 
the third or Capetian Line, the Notaries and Secreta- 
ries always did the ſame buſineſs with the Chan- 
cellor ; but Philip I. retrench'd *the number of the 
Witneſſes that us d to ſign the Letters of his Prede- 
ceſſors, and reduc'd them to Four, viz. the Confta- 
ble, the Grand Maſter, the Lord High-Chamberlain, 
and the Grand Butler. In ſucceeding Reigns, the 
Secretaries of State were ſometimes more, and ſome- 
times fewer, till they were leſſen d to Four by Henry 
57 IId. Faudelett ds Toc, Hiſtoire des Secretaries 
d Etat. | GED 
SECUNDUS. A Sophiſt living in the Reign 
of Adrian, and whoſe Life is written by Philoſtratus. 
We have nothing remaining of him, but his Anſwers 
to ſome Queltions printed in Greek and Latin at Cam- 
bridge and Amſterdam, which the Reader may conſult 
for farther Information. Le Cerec. : 
 SEDULIUS (Calizs) Wrote a Heroick Poem 
on the Life of our Saviour, call'd Opus Paſchale. *'Tis 
divided into Five Books: The firſt begins with the 
Creation of the World, and runs through the moſt 
remarkable Paſſages of the Old Teſtament. The 
next three are ſpent upon the Life of our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour, "Cafſiodorus, Gregorius Turinenſi, &c. give a 
great Character of this Performance. The Author 
afterwards turn'd it into Proſe, which made the 
whole contain Five Books. Sedulius had a conſidera- 
ble Genius: The ftile of his Poem is Noble and 
Great, the turn of his Bancy agreeable, and his ver- 
lification very paſſable. This Sedulius is different 
from him who wrote the Commentary on all St. 
Paul's Epiſtles, which is nothing properly but an 


Extract of the Commentaries of others. This Com- 


mentator cites Authors much later than the Poet Se- 
vius : And amoneſt others, Gregory the Great and 
Venerable Bede. Monſieur Du Pin makes him an 


— 


— 


Engliſhman, and Bede's Contemporary. Sdaliuss 
oem was printed by Aldut Manmtius in 1502, and 
ſince ar Baſt!” D p. Neb Hife » Eecleſa- 
— OY; Of. "Cent. V. See En WH More, 


| SEG EBERT, Succeeded his Brother Eorpenwald 
in the Kingdom of the EA. Angles, Atno Dom: 635. 
He was a Prince of great e who being fore d 
to ſſy into Nance, was 9 ks there; and upon his 
return home, and ſucceeding in the Kingdom, he 
endeavour d to introduce the laudable Cliſtoms he 
had obſerv d in France. To this purpoſe he erected 2 
publiek Sehool or Seminary of Feaning, being aſ⸗ 
fiſted in his Project by Felix the Biſhop, who came 
to bim from Neut, and furniſh'd Him with Maſters 
and Profeſſors, according to the methods of Educa- 
tion at Canterbury. At laſt this Prince was ſo great 
an Admirer of a retir d Life, that he reſign'd the Go- 
ernment to his Couſin Ecgric, and went into 3 
Monaſtety of his on Founding, where he receiv 

the Lonſüre. Several Years after he had thus quitted 
the World, Penda, King of the Mercians, march d 
his Army againſt the Eaſt- Anples '; who, perceiving 


Pu MAKE 


— 


themſelves not ſtrong enouph to engage the Enemy, 
deſired Segebert to go with them Fans the Feild 10 
animate the Soldiers: And being refus'd in their 
Requeſt, they haled him out of the Monaſtery againſt 
his will, hoping their Troops would ſcorn to fly, 
when they ſaw ſo brave a General as Segebert had 
formerly been amongſt them. But he being reſolv' d 
to keep to his Monaſtick Character, would take no- 
thing but a Wand in his Hand. And thus, when 
the Armies charg'd, he was ſlain with King Ecgric, 
and all the Forces of the Eaſt-Angles cut in pieces 
and routed by the Pagan Mercians. By the way we 
may obſerve, that theſe Eaſt-Angles were converted 
to the Chriſtian Faith three Years before by Flix, 
who fixt his See at Hommoc or Dunnich in Suffolk. 
This Segebert is generally fuppos'd the Founder of the 
Univerſity of Cambridge. Bede Hiſt. lib. 3. cap. 18. 
Mat. Weſtmonaſt. c. 8 8 0 2 
 SEGELOMESSA, or Sgelneſſa; a Province 
in —_— It lies on the Weſt of Tegorarin,. 
and has the advantage of ſeveral Rivers: The chie 
of theſe are, the Ghir and the Ziz, which, like the 
Nile, overflow this Country. The Towns of Note 
areſituate on or near theſe Rivers: To mention ſome 
of them; Feghig on the Eaſt of Chir; Benigumi on 
its Eaſtern Bank, and Chaſaira 2. * near the Con- 
fines of the Kingdom of Fez : On the Weſtern ſide 
of the Ghir, are Mazalig and Abuhinan ſomewhat 
lower: On or near the Eaſtern ſide of the Ziz, to 
the Southward, ſtand Gaftrir, Tamaracoſt, Melel, 
Mamunna, Segelmeſſa the Metropolis, Tenegent and 
 Tebubaſant At ſome diſtance from the Ze Welt- 
ward, we meet with Humeledea, Unmelhefen, and 
Sug aihil, not far from the River Togla. A Sſkeme 
of Geo raphy Ec. Fe 9 Vol. I. 
SEINTGERMAN ( 86 Son of Si 


Es In 


Henry bog, her by Ann his: Wife, Daughter to 
Thomas Tindal Eſq; was born at Shilton near Coven» 


and afterwards remov'd to the Inner- Temple, where 
he was call'd to the Bar, and was eminent, not on- 
ly in his own Profeſſion, but likewiſe for his Skill 11 

the Civil Law. He is faid to have been a genera 

Schollar; a Perſon of Regularity and Piety, and fo 
| generous that he would ſeldom or never take a Fee. 
He wrote ſeveral things; as, Dialogus de Fundamentis 
 Legum Arglid & de Conſcientia. his Book is com- 
' monly call'd, Doctor and Student: Being a Dialogue 
between 4 Doctor in Divinity, and a Student (or Barre- 
ter) in the Common Laws of England. Of the Power 
f the Clergy according to the Law. A Treatiſe of the 
urch, and the meaning thereof. A Treatiſe of the Sa- 
craments thereof. An Apology written to Sir Thomas 
| More. A Dialogue cencerning the Power which belongs 
to the Clergy, and the Power which belongs to. the People, 
| Seintgerman dy d in 1540, and was buricd in St. Al- 
phage Church within Cripplegate in London. Athen. 


von. | | 
SELAH. A Hebrew word which occurs Seven- 
ty Three times in the Pſalms, and once in the Pro- 
phet Habba#kuk. Some will bave it ſignify for ever 
ah | and 


try in Warwickſhire. He was educated firſt at Oxford, 
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and others, Amen. Some make it no more than a 

auſe or ſtop ; or a ſign to raiſe the Voice. Th 
Rabbi Abraham and & 2 upon the third of 
Habbakkuk, make it a direction for the Muſick. Ihe 
Septuagint, Theodofion and Symmachus turn it by the 
Greek word Ad. Lab; and the Greek Commenta- 
tors tell us, that Sah (ignifies either a change in the 
Tune, or the Perſon. St. Chryſoſtowe will have it, a 

direction to change the whole Chorus, given by the 
Precentor: For ſometimes the Chorus broke oft in 
the middle of a Pſalm, and another ſet of vocal Mu- 
{ck went on with it. This ſome will have the mean- 
ing of Jah, making the work ſignify, Interrup- 
tion, or Alternative Singing. Hoffman. nm 
SELBY. A Market- Town in Bariſton-Hundred 
in the Weſt Riding of Tork/hire. It ſtands upon the 
Ouſe, is a handſome Town, and Populous, tho not 

very large. King Henry I. was born in this Town; 
and here his Father, William the Conqueror, built a 
Church in honour of St. Germanus, who baffled the 
Pelagian Hereſy in Britain. The Abbot of Selby had 
the privilege of a Mitre, and fat in the Houſe of 
Lords. Selby is a Hundred and Forty One Miles from 
London. * Cambden. Britan. e a) awed 
SEL GIU CIDES. - The Poſterity of / Selgis#. 
This. Family is divided into three Contemporary 
Dynaſtics, (viz.,) The Branch of Iran; that of Ker- 
man, and that of Raum. The Dynaſty of Iran began 
in the Year of the Hegira 429, and continu d to the 
593d Year of the ſame Ara, and comprehends a 
Succeſſion of Fourteen Princes; the firſt of which 
was Rocneddin Abon Thaleb Mohammed: The laſt 
was Rocneddin Caſſem, calld Throgrul Ban Arſlan, 
The Selgiucides of Kerman began their Government in 


433, and held it to the 583d Year of the Hegira. 


This Line had Eleven Princes, who reign d about 
150 Years. The firſt Sultan of this Dynaſty is Ca- 
derd, Son of Giaferbeg, Tongs Brother of Rocneddin, 
the firſt Prince of the Dynaſty of ran. Ihe third 
Line of the Selgincides is that of Roum; ſo call'd, be- 
cauſe they rang'd in the Country of the Romans ; 
that is, in A, Minor or Natolia : This Dynaſty be- 
gan in the 480th Year, and concluded in the 7ooth 
Year of the Hegira: The whole Courſe of the Suc- 
ceſſion run up to 220 Years, under Fifteen Sultans; 
the firſt of which was Slyman, Son of Coutoulmiſoh, 
Son of Iſrael, Son of Selgiak. Before we conclude 
this Article, it may not be 1mproper to obſerve, that 
the Selotucides of Iran were conquer d and extin- 
ouiſh'd by Tacaſch, Sultan of the Khovarez.mians. 
be Selgiacides of Kerman fell under Malek: Dinar, of 
the Family of Ali, who made himſelf Maſter of Ker- 
man in the 583d Year of the Hegira : And laſtly, 
the Selgiucidan Branch of Roum was ruin'd by the 
Mogol Tartars. * D'Herbelot. WE HR 
SELIVERA. A Port on the Propontis, and 

2 conſiderable Town, both for Bigneſs and Trade. 
It lies twelve Leagues Northeaſt from Rodoſto, or Ru- 
diſto. and as many Welt from Conſtantinople. * A 
H teme of Geography, cc 1m 
SEMECA (John) A German who gloſs d up- 
on Gratian's Decretum. He was at firſt Azo's Diſci- 
ple, and after he had ſpent ſeveral Years in the 
ſtudy of the Law, he went into the Monaltery of the 
Predicants, In the beginning of the XIIIth Century, 
be began to read upon the Decretum, and was made 
Prior at St. Stephens at Halberſtadt. When Clement the 
IVth ofter'd to raiſe the Tenths upon the Clergy and 
Religious in France and Germany, to carry on the 
Holy War, Semeca refuſing to comply, and appealing 
to a Council, was Excommunicated and turnd out 
of his Prelerment. Beſides the Work above-menti- 
on'd, in which he corrected the ſe made before 
his time, and made additions to them, he wrote a 
Book, call'd Summa Cynfeſſionis, which being rec- 
kon'd the belt of its kind, in the Breviaries, when 
the word Summa is quoted there without any addi- 
tion, Semeca's Summ is meant by it. Pancirollus takes 
notice that he has made Gratian's Work much more 
Intelligible, and given very learned and ſolid Ex- 
oſitions of a great many Texts in the Old and 
New Teſtament. He dy'd in the Year 1269. *Crant- 
diu de Reb, Saxon, lib. 8. cap. 29+ Panciroll, De 


. 


SEMENDRTA. A Town in Serie, ſtandin 


near the Danube, Twenty Miles Eaſt from Bleraf 
Twas at firſt a Roman Colony, and afterwards the 
Capital' of the Country ; but is now very much 
ſunk from its former Condition: Near this Town 
Sigiſnond King of Hungary was defeated by the Turks 
in the Year 1409; and in 1437, they took the place 
kept it till the Year 1688, when they" loft it to the 


the 


Emperor's Army, but recover it two Yeat's aſter 

{ Ard 3 Alte 

by Storm, and put = the Garifon to the Sword, * 4 
” C, : N - 


Sſteme of Geo 


*SENG (Claude de la) Grand Maſter of 
the Order of St. John of Feruſalem. He was Elected 
in his abſence, being then Ambaſſador of the Order 
at Rome, He had been Grand Hoſpitaller, and Prin- 
cipal'of-the- French of that Society, Upon his Ar- 
riyal at Malta, in 1554, he ſtrengthen d the Portifi 
3 of the Town, and built a good Wall with 
everal Baſtions about the Iſland St. Michael, which 
was call d the Iſland or the City de la Sengle, A- 
bout this time, the Emperor perceiving the Knights 
of. Malta were in no condition to receive the Town 


be demoliſh'd by Springing of Mines. In the Year 


1555, the Grand Maſter de la Sengle, had the Statutes 


of the Order reform'd, and made a new Volume of 
them, which was approv'd by the Pope. Durin 
all the time of his Government, he omitted nothing 


that was ſerviceable to the Sccurity of the Iſland” 
or the advantage of his Order; and therefore he 
was very much lamented at his Death. * 35% 
Hiffoire de I Ordre de & Fean de Feruſalem. Nie 
rat Privileges de Ordre. See Engliſh Morer) 
Vol. II. E Mit, a 
SENNERTUS (Andre) Profeſſor of the Ori- 


ental Languages in the Univerſity of Mittemberg. He 


held the Chair with Reputation One and Fifty 
and dy d 84 Years old, in 1689. He wrote, Athens 
& Inſcriptiones Wutenbargienſes. Diſſertatio de quatuor 
Lingus Hebraicæ Etatibas. Serutinium Religionam, de 
Religionum weritate, & Una Sola Chriſtiana & gers. 
De Principia Religionis in genere, & ( hriſtianæ in ſpecie, 
De Punttorum Vocalium Hebraicarum, neq: cum Literis, 
neq; cum Verbs Dei coævitate. De Urim & Timm in, 
* Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
SEPTUAGESIMA. This Sunday ſeems to 


ears, 


” 


ing Scyenty Days diſtant from the Saturday before 
the Octaves of Eaſter or Low- Sunday; upon which 
Day the newly baptiz'd usd to lay afide their white 
Habit. The Introitus of this Day is Circumdederunt 
me gemitus Mortis. This Septuageſima is ſuppos d to 
have been inſtituted by Pope Teleſpborus; for twas 
he, as the Roman Pontificat has it, who order'd a 
Faſt to be kept ſeven Weeks before Eaßer. Some 
think the nunber was fixt in memory of the Baby- 
lomſh Captivity ; and therefore, the Saturday be- 
fore Dominica in Albis, the Introitus begins thus, Eduxit 
 Dominus Populum, &c. Farther, By this Septuaveſima 
Sunday all the moveable Feſtivals in the Year are 
| govern d. Biſhop Sparrow is of opinion, that Sptua- 
geſma Sunday is ſo call d, becauſe the firſt Sunday 
in Lent is call d Quadrageſima, containing about for- 
ty days from E2fter,theretore that theSunday before be- 
ing (fill farther from Eafer,is call'd Quinguggeſima, five 
being the next number above four; and ſo, for the ſame 
reaſon, the Sunday before that Sg, and the 
Sunday before that Sue A: This, and the two 
next Sundays and Weeks, were appointed as pre- 
paratives to the Lenten Faſt, in which the AE, 
and thoſe of the greateſt Auſterity us'd to Faſt. The 
obſervation of S ptuageſima, Sexageſima and O]. 
geſima, are certainly, to take them at the lowelt, as 
ancient as Gregory the Great. * Macer in Hlierelt . 
Hoffman, Sparrow's Rationale. 

 SERBELON (ahn) Sixth Son of John Bop- 
tiſta Serbellon, Count of Caſtillon, and Lord of Remr- 
nano; Was an Officer of great Figure in thę King of 
Spain s Service, in the XVIIth Century. 
born at Milan, and made his firſt Campagne in 
1616. His eldeſt Brother being Kill'd before Vercel, 
the General gave this John the Regiment. Atter- 
wards he had the Command of three thouſand Foot: 


Jar, LL. Interpp, lib. 3. cap. 6. Hoffman, 


And here he took the Roman Catholick fide 29 
| | the 


Africa between Tunis and Tripvly, he order'd it to 


| be call'd ſo in the Ordo Romanus, becauſe of its be- 


He Was 
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proteſtants: When the Valtolin was put, by way 
0180 ueſtration, into the hands of Pope Gregory XV. 
Her bellons Terce was reform d; but the War breaking 
out ſoon after in that Country, he had a better 
Command. given him, and gave great. Satisfaction 


in the Service he did againſt the French. He was | © 


made Counſellor of the Great Council of Spain in 
1625; Commiſſary General in the Milaneſe in 1627, 
Maler of the Artillery, and Governour of Montfer- 
„ in 1628. He ſerv d under the Marqueſs de Spinola, 
at the famous Seige of Caſall ; and ſome Years after 
he went into Germany, and was made Captain-Ge- 
neral of the Artillery under the Dyke of Feria. Af- 
ter the Death of this Duke, till the coming of the 
Cardinal-Infant, he was General of the Army in Al- 
e. He did Wonders at the Battle of Norlingen, 
ain d by the Swedes in 1634. He was very ſervice- 


able to the King of Spain againſt the Duke of Rohan 


in the Valtolin, and was deſign d for the Command 
ol an Army in Germany; but twas thought more 
adviſeable to ſend him into Catalonia, where he had 
the Poſt of Fietd-Marſhal in 1637. He form d the 
deſign of Beſeiging Leucate, the taking of which 
would very much have diſtreſs d the French; but he 
was forc'd to riſe before the Town. He dy d at Per- 
plgnan in 1638. * Hiftor. Delle Guerre di Ferdinando, &c. 
5 11. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. | 
SERGEANT AT LAW. The Erymology, 
Buſineſs and Advantages of this Degree, are briefly 
| touch'd upon by the Lord-Keeper Wiliams, Biſhop of 
Lincoln; twas done upon a folemn Occaſion, in a 
Speech at a call of Thirteen Sergeants, May 6. 1623. 


20 Fac. 1. Now, fo full a Diſcourſe upon this Ar- 


gument, being not to be met with any where elſe, 
that I know of, I ſhall tranſcribe the greateſt part 
of it for the Reader. To begin, after a ſhort pream- 
ble ſpent in Modeſty and Compliment, His Lord- 
ſhip, directing his Diſcourſe to the new Sergeants, 
continues thus,----* I will obſerve my own common 
© Exordium, which hitherto I have us d to all thoſe 
© whom 1 have ſaluted with a few words when they 
© mere inſtall'd in their Dignities ; and I have it 
© from the manner of the old Romans, AMeminiſci op- 
© portet Offcii Titulum. Remember the Title of your 
, 8 for it will afford you ſufficient matter of 
Admonition. You are call'd, Servientes ad Legem, 
© Sergeants at Law, verba Bracteata, words very» mal- 
© lcable and extenſive, and ſuch as contain more Leſ- 
© ſons than they do Syllables. 5 

The word Sergeant, no doubt, is a Stranger born, 
tho now, for many Years, Denizon' d among us. 
It came over at the firſt from France, and is han- 
© Uled as a French Word by Stephen Paſquier, in his 
* eighth Book of Recherches, and 19th Chapter------ 
© Sergens, in the old French, is as much as Serviens, 
* ſaith Paſquier, A Servant or an Attendant: As, 
* Sergens de Dieu, the Servants of God, in the old Hi- 
* ſtory of St. Denys : Sergens & Diſciples de la Sanctitè, 
* S:rvants or Diſciples of his Holineſs the Pope, in 
* the Life of St. Begue: And Sergens d Amour, Ser- 
© rants of Love, in the Romance of the Roſe, a Book 
* well known in our Country, becauſe of the Tran- 
* {lator thereof Geofrey Chaucer. And therefore, as 
* Paſquier thinks, thoſe inferiour Officers are calld 
* Sergens, that is, Servants, becauſe at the firſt Bay- 
* lifts or Stewards employ d their own Servants in 
* ſuch Summons : So, this more honourable Appel- 
* lation of Sergeants at Law, has receivd its Deno- 
* mination, becaule at the firſt, when the Laws were 
* no more than a few plain Cuſtoms ; when the 
* Year-Books had not yet ſwell d; when the Caſes 
were not ſo diverſify d; when ſo many Diſtinctions 
* were not coin d and minted ; when the Volumes 
* of the Law, through our miſdeeds and wilineſs, 
* were not ſo multiply'd ; Men employ'd their own 

Servants to tender their Complaints unto the Judges, 
* and bring them home a plain and preſent Remedy. 
But afterwards, multitudes of Shifts begetting mul- 
* titudes of Law; and multitudes of Laws, difficul- 
ties of Interpretations, eſpecially where the Sword 
had engraven them in ſtrange Languages; as, thoſe 
*1nduc'd by the Saxons, Danes and Normans, into 
"this Iſland, the State was enforc'd to Deſign and 


* theClient, for the Sentence of the judge. And the 
« Sentence of the Fudge for the Cane of the Client ; 
who, tho' never ſo enobled by their Birth and Edu- 
ants, were alſo. call'd Servientet; Sergeants 
. or Servants, Great Titles. have grown up. from 
a ſmall Originals, as, Dux, Comes, Z 
and fo has this, which is enobled by the affix unto 
It, A Sergeant at Law, 3 . 
Tho you are not the Rulers of Cauſes, and Ma- 


that you are. the chief Servants at the Bar: In the 


* advanc'd to be call'd the Ser | 
the Sergeant of his Place; as 
Sergeants of the Counting-Houfe, Carriages; Wine- 
Cellar, Larder, with many others. In like man- 


r that practiſe in the Courts of Law ; Servants; that 
1, Officers prefer d above all Ranks of Pleaders; 
for every thing muſt be rul d by a gradual Subor- 
pans You are the next, in the train, to my 
Lords the Judges; and ſome of your File, not ſel- 
dom, employ d to be Judges Itinerant. But you 


5 are all conſtanly promoted to be Contubernales & 
Commenſales : You have your Lod ings in the ſame 


© Houſes, and keep your Table and Diet. with thoſe 
f Pillars of the Law, who therefore call yot and 
love you as their Breth ren. Forteſcue, in his 6th 


pares your Dignities with the chief Degrees of the 

Academies : And there is no Argument that proves 
the Nobleneſs of the one, but it is as ſtrong and 
* militant for the other. I will touch upon the Rea- 
* ſons, as they are ſet down in Funin;'s Book De 


© poſe 


© Firſt, This Degree is as a Caveat to the whole 
State and Commonwealth, that by it they may 
* know whom to Employ, and whom not to Employ, 
in their weighty Cauſes and Conſultations ; aud io 
does Forteſcue appropriate Omnia Realia Placita, all 
the Real Actions Pleadings of his time to the Ser- 
© zeants only. | 
* 2dly, As St. Paul faith to the Corinthians, Epi- 
* fola Nuſtra vos eftis, Ve are our Epiſtle ; ſo may 
* we, the Judges, in our feveral places, ſay unto the 
© Sergeants, Epiſtola Noſtra vos eftts, You are, by rea- 
* ſon of your Degrees, our Letters of Recommenda- 
tion to the King's Majeſty, for his Choice and E- 
* lection for the Judges of the Kingdom: Becauſe, 
* as Forteſcue alſo truly obſerves, No Kean, tho' never 
* ſo learned, can be choſen into that eminent place, 
: niſi Statu & Gradi Servientis ad Legem fuerit Inſig- 
nitus. 
Beags, a kind of Spur and Incentive to all the 
concoct thoſe, otherwiſe unſupportable Difficulties 
* and Harſhneſs of their Studies, in hope one day to 
* attain unto thoſe Honours, wherewith all of you, 
by his Majeſty's Favour, and your own Merits, 
* are now to be inveſted. Thoſe outward Decorums 
© of Magnificence which ſet forth your Exaltation 
© this day, are very ſpecious, and fparkle ſo much 
© in the Eyes of the young Fry that ſwim up after 
* ye, that they cannot but make very ſenſible Im- 
© prefſions on their Minds, to follow your Induſtry, 
© that they may attain to your Dignity. That Gold 
© which you give away Secundum Conſuetudinem in hoc 
© Caſa, implies, that by your faithful Labour, and 
© God's Providence, you have attain'd to the Wealth 
© ofa fair Eſtate ; And Wiſdom is good with an Inhe- 
© ritance, Eccleſ. 7. 11. Nay, I wiſh heartily that 
© all Wiſe Men had plentiful Inheritances, and that 
the Silly and Sottiſh were not {ſo fortunate in ga- 
* thering Treaſure; for a rich ignorant Man is but a 
© Sheep with a Golden Fleece. Then your great and 
* ſumptuous Feaſt is like that at a King's Corona- 
tion; at which you entertain the Ambaſſadors of 
© foreign Kings now reſident about the City, and 
© the Prime Officers and Nobility of this Realm. 


Select ſome learned Men to prepare the Cauſes of | 


* OWN 


þ cn, yet, becauſe they ſucceeded in thoſe places 


aro, and others, 


ſters upon the Bench, yet it is your Pre- eminence 


c 
* Houthold of our Dread Sovereign the Chief in eve- 
ry Office, who Commands the lower Miniſters, is 


ner, your name is a name of Reverence, tho you 
* are ſtiled Ser incip | 
re ſtiled Servants; for you are the principal of all- 


Book, De Laudibus Legum Anglie, cap. 50. com- 


Academia, and apply them in order. to this pur- 


© 3dly, and Jafly, This Degree of Honour is W 


* Students in the Law, that they might more eaſily 


But to aſcend higher, King Henry the VIIth, in his 
| x X 
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© own Perſon, did Grace the Sergeants Feaſt, held | 
* then in Ely Palace in Holborn ; 6 eſtimable Nas 


os 


„your Order in thoſe days to that mighty Monateh. 
? i ſhould be too Tong, I ſhould ſpeak of the Or- 


© nament of your Head; your pure Linnen Coif, | 


© which evidences that you are Candidates of higher 
Honour: So kewiſe out abundance of Cloath 
© and Liveries; your Purple Habits, belonging anct- 
© ently to Great Senators, yea, to Emperors 3 all 
« theſe, and more, are but as ſo —_— and 
© Enfigns to call up thoſe young Students that 
fight in the Valleys; to thoſe Hills and Moun- 
© tains of Honour which you by your* Merits have 
© now atchiey'd er e ODE ID | 


| === Neg; enim wirtutem ampleftimur ipſam, 5 
Præmiaà ſi tollas. . 


Gentlemen, I have told you, from the explanation 
© of your Title, what ye are by Denomination. You 
© muſt be dutiful, and reſpect my Lords the Judges, 
© becauſe you are but Servientes, Servants. And you 
© muſt be reverenc'd by all of your Robe but the 
© Judges, becauſe you are, Servientes ad Legem, * 
© neymen of the Law; whereas, the reſt, tho cal d to 
© the Bar, are no more than Diſcipuli, in Fuſtinian's 
< Phraſe, or as your own Books term them Apprenti- 
« tij, meer Apprentices. You ſerve in that Law which 
© is of excellent Compoſure, for the relief of them that 
< ſeek Redreſs in this Nation, thro all Cafes: And 
© of rare Privilege it is, above the Tryals of all other 
Kingdoms and States, for the Tryal of thoſe that 
© are under Criminal Attainder, by a Jury of their 
© own Peers; which method I find us d both in An- 


© cient Polities, and likewiſe by Cato Major in his] 8 
© own Family; Supplicium de Servo non ſumpſit , niſi 


quam damnatus eff Conſervorum Fulicio. He pu- 
hd none of his 3 unleſs they were caſt 
© by the Verdict of their fellow-bondmen. To be 
© elected the prime Servants of our moſt wiſe and 
© moſt equal Laws, ſuppoſes in you great Reading, 


great Reaſon, great Experience, which defervedly 


© calts Honour on your Perſons. Emulous, I may 
© fay, Envious Cenſurers, ſpeak ſcornfully of your 


© Learning and Knowledge, that it is gainful to you 


© at home in your own mryy but of no uſe and 
© value abroad: For what is a Sergeant or Counſel- 
© lor of theſe Laws, if he gets Dover Cliffs at his back? 
© $1 remember, Telly, in his Oration, Pro Muræna, 


© being more angry than he had cauſe with Sulpicius, 


* who was Vir Furis-Conſultiſſimus, diſdains his skill 
© with this Taunt, Sapiens exiſtimari nemo poteſt in ea 
* prudentia, que extra Roman nihil valet ; That was a 
© wiſe Art indeed, which was wiſe no farther than 
© the Pretors Courts in Rome. Let Sulpicius anſwer 
© for himſelf : But in your behalf I have thus to an- 
© {wer, that beſides your judicious inſight into the 
'* Reſponſa Prudentum, and the laudable Cuſtoms of 
© this Kingdom, which are proper, with our Statute 
© Laws to our own People; I ſay, beſides theſe, the 


© Marrow of the whole Wiſdom of the Cefarian | th | 
ſtance of our Saviour, as to run heedleſiy into Dan- 


© Tranſmarine Law is digeſted into our Common 
* and Statute Laws, as will eaſily appear to him 
that examines the Book of Entries or Original Writs; 
* which makes you ſufficient to know the Subſtance 
© and Pith of the Civil Law in all Courts of Europe; 
* ſothat you would be to ſeek in their Text, not in 
their Reaſon; and in their Traverſes and Forma- 
* lities of Pleadings, which are no prejudice to the 
worthineſs of your Function. Now I have told 
you, as a judge, that you are Servants, but ho- 


© nourable Servants of the Law. Before I conclude, 


© let mc admonith you, as a Biſhop, that you are, 
“in your higheſt Title, the Servants of God: There- 
© fore keep a good Conſcience in all things. Serve 
that Holy Law which bids you Not to pervert the 


Night and Cauſe of the Innocent. I know tis very 


© hard to diſcern the right from the wrong in man 
Suite, till they come to be throughly ſifted and exa- 
© min'd. So truly did Quintillan ſay, lib. 2. cap. 8. 


Poteſt accidere ut ex utraq; parte Vir bonus dicat ; An 


© honeſt Man in many Pleas may be entertain'd on 


4 either ſide: Therefore tis no diſcredit to your Pro- 


'* teſſion, that as the Ætolians in Greece of old, and 


— 


* the! Siirzets in the Cate, at this day; ate chen 
Auxiliaries on both fees in a piteh'd Battle 10 


„you ſhould be Feed to try your skill, either for 
« Phaimiff or Defendant; But wheh you ditern a 
Client's Cauſe is rotten, then to employ your Cun- 
j hin to give it Victory a ainſ Juſtice, is intole- 
© rable. 


he more vulgar that Intquity is, the mo 

* it is Odious. As Plis faid, 16. b pit. al Raft, 
num, Decipere pro moribus Temporum prudentia is; It 
was the great Blindneſs and Corruption of the 
Times, when Cheating paſs'd for Wiſdom + He that 
© labours 5 Diſtortions to overthrow the Truth. 
* he ſetves Lucre and not God, he ſerves Mammon 
*and not the Law: You know you cannot ſerve 


|< theſe two Maſters, for they are utterly oppoſite, 


But to conclude, three Maſters you may, nay you 
* ought to ſetve, which are ſubordinate ; ſerve God 
* ſerve the King, ſerve the Law, ze alacres rantey, 
© pracor, confidete cauſe. I have ended. The Fear of 
* God go with you, and his Bleſſing be upon you. 
* A. B. Williams Life Wr N pag. 110, & 
deinc. The Reader may ſee the Form of creating a 
Sergeant at Law in Forteſcue and Dugdale's Origines 


Faridiciales, f 
"SERPENT (Brazen) Set up in the Wildernſ; 
by the Command of God Almighty, to cure the II 
raelites that were bitten by Serpents. This Brazen 
Serpent was a Type of Chriſt, as we learn from the 
34 Chapter of St. Johns Goſpel. The reſemblance 
etween the Type and the Antitype, goes upon the 
following Reaſons : n 
Firſt, This Brazen Figure had the ſhape of a Ser- 
pent, but not the Poyſon; as our Saviour appeard 
in the likeneſs of ſinful Fleſh, though without Sin, Rom, 


_ 2dly, The Force and Eternity of cur Saviour'sDj- 
vinity may be ſignify d by the laſtingneſs of this 
Metal; and here we may particularly obſerve two 
things: e 

Firſt, That our Saviour was lifted up upon the Croſs, 
as Moſes lifted up the Serpent in the Wilderneſs, John 


I4. 

2dly, That, by only looking upon Chriſt upon the 
Croſs, the Wore inflicted 5 kde Devil W ert, 
by looking, i. e. by the Proſpect of Faith. We are 
to obſerve farther, that if any of the Iſraelites were 
Blind, or turn d their Heads another way, they had 
no advantage by the Brazen Serpent; ſo neither are 
the Spiritual Iſraelites cur d, by another's looking for 
them ; for we muſt not believe by Proxy, there be- 


ing none but our own Faith that will ſave us, I mean 


as to Adult Perfons. And as thoſe who were bitten 
by a Serpent, and recover d this way, made uſe of 
the ſame Remedy if they happen'd to be bitten again, 
ſo if Chriſtians relapſe into ill Practices after Par- 
don, the fame application to Faith and Repentance, 
will reſtore them again to a condition of Safety. 
Farther, as none of the Iſraelites, in confidence of 
this miraculous Rehef, were ſo raſh as to run after 
Serpents, and provoke them to bite them; ſo nei- 

er are we to preſume ſo far on the Grace and Aſſi- 


per and Temptation. To go on; The looking upon 
the Serpent was ſerviceable to none but the Iſraelites; 
but Faith in our Saviour, is effectual for the'Salva- 
tion both of Fews and Gentiles, Gal. 3. 28. That in 
the Old Teſtament was only a preſent Reprieve from 
Death, to which thoſe preſery d were notwithſtand- 
ing liable; but the benefit by Chriſt is Eternal, and 
deliver d both Body and Soul from the power of the 
Grave, John 11. 26. To give another inftance how 
far the Type fell ſhort of the Antitype; the vertue of 
the Brazen Serpent laſted but a little while; bat Je- 
ſus Chriſt is the ſame yeſterday, to day, and for ever, Hil. 
13. 8. Therefore *twas not lawful to Worſhip thus 
Serpent; ſo that notwithſtanding twas a miracu- 
lous Monument of a Deliverance, Hezekiah broke it 


y | in pieces, when he found the Iſraelites burn Incenſc 
to it, 2 Kings 18. 4. But as for Chriſt, all the 4A. 


els of God are commanded to worſhip him, Heb. I. ö. 
1 the Brazen Serpent was ſtanipt to powder when 
it began to be an object of Worſhip, whereas thoſe, 
on the contrary, that refuſe to pay their Adoration 
unto Chriſt, ſhall, as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, be . 
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10 pieces like a Potter's Veſſel, Pf. 2. 9. Laftly, Tho 

hoſes does not tell us preciſeſy where the Brazen 
Serpent was ſet up, yet tis probable 'twas in Punon, 
mention d Numbers E „ 43, which was à place in 
Humea remarkable for Copper Mines. * Bochart. 


He paſs d ſeveral Laws for the caſe of the People, 
| with reſpect to the publick Revenues ; but never gave 
bis Conſent to any Bill of this kind, without firſt 
faking the Opinion of Twenty Lawyers, and Fifty 
other Perfons of known Reputation for Underſtand- 


Hierox. pars poſter. lib. 3. cap 13. Hoffman, Lexic. ing and Experience. He puniſh'd one poor merce- 


Wider. 2 | 
5 ER VILIA. Siſter, by rhe Mother ſide to Cato 
Liicen fag was twice marry'd, firſt to Marcus Funins 


Brutus, by whom ſhe had Brutus, who helpt to ſtab S 


Julius Cæſar, and afterwards to Decimus Funins Sila- 
us, who was Conſul in the Year of Rome 691.. This | 
Lady did by no means manage hke a Woman of 
Vertue and Honour; for ſhe was not only Fulius 
Ceſar's Wench, and made uſe of his intereſt to en- 
rich her ſelf with Plunder and forfeited Eftates ; but 
likewiſe gave him one of her Daughters to Debauch. 
Her Brother Caro was very much out of Countenance 
by reading an Aſſignation of hers in the Senate- 
ouſe, having firſt mov d for the reading of it, upon 


its being deliver'd to Fulius Ceſar, whom he ſuſpected | E 


to have been concern'd in Catalines Conſpiracy. 
x Plut. in Catone Minor. Init. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
* SEVENOK E. Twenty Two Miles from 
London. See Vol. II. 5 
SEVERIA. A City in Poland, in the Palati- 
mate of Cracovia, and Capital of a Dutchy of the 
ſame name. * Connor's Hiſtory of Poland. === 
SEVERUS (Alexander) Had the Sirname of 
Kverus, becauſe of the rigour of bis Military Diſci- 
pline. He was proclaim d Emperor upon the Death 
of his Couſen German Heliog abalus, in the Year of 
our Lord 222. Upon his firſt Acceſſion to the 
Throne, he permitted the Jews to dwell in Paleſtine, 
and enjoy the privileges of their Conſtitution, treat- 
ed the Chriſtians kindly, and gave fo many Inſtan- 
ces of Clemency and Crofneh upon all Occaſions, 
that he was heartily belov'd of his Subjects, and even 
his Enemies had an eſteem for him. He was oblig d 
to an Expedition to the Eaſt, to ſtop the Incurſions 
of the Perſians, whom he forc'd to retreat to their 
own Country. After his return, he march'd 1nto 
Germany, to quiet ſome Commotions there, and re- 
duce thoſe that had revolted. And here, at laſt, he 
vas Aſſaſſmated with his Mother Mammæa at Sich- 
lingen, near Alentæ : This Murther was committed 
on the 18th of March, in the Near 235, after he had 
reign'd Thirteen Years and Nine Days. This Prince, 
as to bis Per ſon, was of a large ſize, ſtrong and 
bandſome. He lov'd Muſict, and underſtood Paint- 
ing and Mathematicks. He play'd upon the Lute, 
and, if one may ſay fo, a tolerable good Po- 
et. Lampridius makes him the Author of a Greek 
Poem Of the Lives of good Princes. 1 have already 
obſery'd, that Alexander was Couſen to Heliogabalus; 
For Maeſa had two Daughters, Semias, Antoninus 
Heliogabaluss Mother, and Mammaa, Mother to A- 
lexander Severus. Now, the firſt Lady being exceſ- 
lively Ambitious, Mammæa foreſaw ſhe would run the 
Emperor upon ſome Misfortune,and theiefore perſwa- 
ded him to adopt her own Son, and declare him 
Ceſar ; in conſequence of which Promotion he ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Empire. Alexander Severus was 
obſerv'd to have all thoſe excellent Qualities which 
a good natural Temper, improv'd by a noble Edu- 
cation, could furniſh him with. To give him his 
due; he had a great regard for Perſons of Capacity 
and Learning, and reſignd himſelf very much to 
their Advices. The famous Lawyer, Ulpian, bad ſo 
great àa ſhare of his Favour, that he made him Præ- 
fectus Prætorio, and Secretary of State. He preſently 
diſcover d the Modeſty of his Temper, by refuſing all 
thoſe magnificent Titles which the Senate would 
have given him. He had not Reign'd long, before 
the Face of the Empire was quite chang'd for the bet- 
ter, and Vertue, Juſtice and Sobriety appear d ever 
where, inſtead of the contrary Vices, which were to 
common and ungovernable before, The Affection he 
had for his Subjects made him Swear never to oppreſs 
the Empire with Taxes, and likewiſe put him upon 


nary Wretch very ſeverely, for misbehaving himſelf 
in a place of Truſt: Upon the taking him tardy, 


he ſentenc d him to be executed at the Stake, with 
raw and wet Wood laid about it; and when the 
Fire was lighted, the Executioner was order d to 
pronounce this Sentence, Here's a Fellow choak'd with 
Smoak, for making Knaviſh Bargains, and felling that 
which was little better, This Prince us'd to fay, That 
thoſe ought not to be put in publick Poſts, that were 
eager for the Imployment, it being more adviſable 
to make choice of ſuch as excus d themſelves, and 
were forc'd to be hal'd into Preferment: For this 
reaſon he made a Man Prefeitus Pretorio, who run 
away for fear of coming into that great Station. This 

mperor, as was before obſery'd, gave the Jews and 
Chriſtians good Uſage: And, to thew his eſteem of 
their Religion, he had the Pictures of our Saviour, 
and of Abraham in his Cloſet ; and tis faid, he de- 
ſign d to build a Temple to the firſt, and range him 
in the number of the Gods, but was hindred from 


mæa prov d his Ruine; for, in this caſe, he did not 
manage by thoſe Maxims which ſway'd him with 
reſpect to his other Relations : Theſe laſt he kept at 
a diſtance, uſing to ſay, That the Common-Wealth was 
nearer to him than his Family; but he did not treat his 
Mother with ſuch reſerv'dnefs of Affection. Now 
this Princeſs being exceſſively Covetous, was not at 
all belov d; in thort, Falius Maximinus, a cruel and 


the Emperor, got him and his Mother murther'd, 
and put himſelf in his place. * Lampridius in Alex- 
and. Capitolin. in Maxim. Herodian, lib. 5, & 6. 
Enuſeb. Hift. lib. 6. Eutrop. Victor. Caſſiodor, & c. 

S EX AGENARII, or Threeſcore Men. Men 
of this Age, were de Ponte dejecti, or thrown off the 
Bridge, Manilius brings this Cuſtom from the Abo- 
rigizes that inhabited the Country where Rome ſtood; 
it being an. Uſage among them to Sacrifice a Man 
of Threeſcore Years of Age every Year, to Pluto: 
But Hercules coming among them, perſuaded them 
to reform this Barbarity, and to tumble a Man of 


That after the Gauls marchd away from Rome, the 
Burghers falling under a great ſcarcity of Proviſions, 
look d upon thoſe of Threeſcore, as uſeleſs Mouths, and 
threw them into the Tiber. But the true reaſon of 
this Cuſtom is to be fetch'd from the Roman Poll 
for the Magiſtracy; for they us d to go into the G- 
mitia or place of Election, over a little Bridge, and 
here the young Fellows cry'd, Throw the old Men of 
Threeſcore off the Bridge; for at that Age, being 


People did not think it fit they ſhould have a Vote 
in chuſing of a General, &c.. * Feſtus. Johannes 
Saxonjus in Orat. pro S. Roſcio. Hoffman. | 

SEXTILIA. Mother to the Vitellii; was 2 
Woman of extraordinary Vertue. She was Wife 
to Lucius Vitellius, and had two Sons by him, who 
were Conſuls the ſame Year ; the younger com- 
ing into the. Office the laſt fix Months of the 
Year, One of theſe Sons was Aulus Vitellius, 
who. ſucceeded Otho in the Empire. This J- 
tellius Nativity being calculated by the Aſtrolo- 


omuch that his Father did his utmoſt to prevent his 
having the Government of any Province: As for his 
Mother, when ſhe heard of his going to the Army, 
and being proclaim'd Emperor, ſhe lamented him 


[as a Perſon abſolutely ruin'd. Now theſe Aſtrolo- 


gers bad predicted that Vitellizs would be Emperor, 
ut withal that he would dye a violent wretched 


retrenching the number of bis Officers. He inſpected 


Death, which happen'd accordingly ; and this part 
of the Scheme was that which frightned his Parents. 


publick Buſineſs with a particular Application, and * Tacitus. Hi. lib. 2. cap. 64. Sweton, in Vitel. cap.3. 


always bad it examin'd by Perſons of Integrity and 


SFORZA. An illuſtrious Family, deſcended 


Ability, who afterwards made their Reports to him. from a Peaſant of 9 Village in Romagnia 
e 8 | KXX 2. in 


executing his purpoſe by thoſe that govern d his Con- 
ſcience. The regard he had for his Mother Mam- 


ambitions Man, rais'd a Mutiny in the Army againſt 


Straw off a Bridge into the Tiber: Others tell us, 


excus d from bearing any publick Office, the young 


ers, prov d a great diſturbance to his Parents, in- 
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in Tal). This Peaſant was at la one of the braveſt 
and molt celebrated Generals of his Age : His name 


was Giacommuzzo, for ſhortneſs, call d A4uzz0. Le- 
Ander Alberti relates, that he was Ditching when the 


fancy came in his Head to turn Soldier, at the in- 


his Spade upon a Tree, and ſaid, If it lodg d there 
he would Liſt himſelf; having the Sign he deſir d, 


| he was as good as his word, and behay'd himſelf ſo, 


as in a ſhort time to gain the Character of a very 
bold Soldier. He was always talking of Contribu- 
tions, Plunder, and Sacking of Towns, which gave 
bim the name of Sforza. His Cammerade was the 
famous Braccio ; they ſerv'd under the General Albe- 
rico Barbiano : At firſt Sforza and Braccio'lov'd each 
other extreamly ; but afterwards Emulation or Jea- 
louſie cool'd their Affection, and improv'd into Ani- 
moſity and Miſunderſtanding: From this time they 


always took the contrary fide ; and when one of 


them was made General by a Prince or Republick, 
the other endeavour d to Command the Troops of the 
Enemy. They made their Maſters pay dear for their 
Service, being both of them cunning enough to draw 
the War out into a length, this being the moſt like- 


ly expedient to gratify their Ambition, which was 
their governing Paſſion. Sforxa commanded Queen 


Janes Troops in the Kingdom of Naples; Braccio 
being General at the ſame time for Alphonſus of Ar- 
ragon : This War made an end of them both: Sfor- 


⁊a marching to the relief of Aquila, was drown'd in 


paſſing the River Aterno, and Braccio was kill'd ſome 
little time after in a Fight near Aquila, where he 
charg d the Forces of Queen Fane and the Pope, com- 
manded by one of Sforza's Sons. Sforz.a was Gon- 
falonier or Standard Bearer of Holy Church, and 


created Count of Cotignola by Pope John XXIII. 


This Earldom was given him in lieu of the Pay 
which was due to him from the Church, which a- 


mounted to Fourteen Thouſand Ducats. He left a 


numerous Family: And as to his Character, he was 
a Perſon of great ſtrength, free and open in his Hu- 
mour, and one that was not at all govern'd by his 
Palate. His Poſterity were Dukes of Milan. Lean- 
dro Alberti deſcrittione di tutta Italia. Bayle Di- 
dtion. Hiſor. Pandulphins Collenutins Hiſtor. Neapolit. 


lib. 3. 
SHAMGAR. The Son of Anath, ſlew Six 


Hundred Philiftines with an Ox Goad ; which ex- In 


ploit, whether perform'd by his ſingle hand, or by 
the aſſiſtance of ſome Country People rais d on the 
ſudden, is not mention'd by the Holy Scripture ; but 


let this be as it will, 'tis certain, that he ſet upon 


a Body of Men well arm'd, and routed them with 
no better Weapons than an Ox Goad. This Action 
happen'd about the Year of the World 2720. * Judge: 
zd. Annal. Spondan. & Uſher. 5 

SHA P. A Market Town in Weſtmoreland, a- 
bout Two Hundred and Seven Miles from Lon- 


don. | 
SHARROCH (Robert) A Clergyman's Son, 


born at Adſfoct in Buckinghamſhire, in the XVIIth 
Century: He was ſent from Mincheſter-School to New- 
College, Oxford, took the Degree of Doctor of Civil- 
Law, was Prebendary and Arch-Deacon of Winche- 
fter, and Rector of Biſhop's Waltham in Hantſhire. 
He dy'd in 1684, having the Character of a good 
Divine, Civilian and Common Lawyer, and well 
skill'd in the Nature and Philoſophy of Plants. His 


Works are; The Hiſtory.of the Propagating and Improve- 


ment of Vegetables, by the Concurrence of Art and Na- 
ture, &c. Hypotheſis de Officits ſecundum Humane Ra- 


tionis Dittata, jeu Nature jus, unde Caſus omnes Conſci- 


entiæ quatenus Nutiones a Natura ſuperſunt dijudiarri 
poſſint, &c. This Book was written againſt Hobbes, 

adicia (ſeu Legum Cenſuræ) de variis incontinentiæ 
Speciebus. De * virtutis Chriſtiane, &c. * Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, Numb. 84. pag. 5002. A- 
then. Oxon. f 

SHECHINAH. The Glorious Appearance of 
God at Mount Sina, in the Tabernacle and Temple 
under the Old Teſtament; and in the New, at our Sa- 
viour's Baptiſm and Transfiguration. This illuſtri- 
ous Viſion is ſometimes call'd the Glory of God, who 
was repreſented by his Angels appearing in Clouds, 


| 


4 . * 
— and. +. 


ſhot through and diſtinguiſh'd with Rays fLiet ' 
Hammond. Annot. on St. Matth. Cap. * 916. 6 


. 
Cap. 16. V. 27. we 


| 


SHECKS. So the Men of extraordinary Learn. 


ing and Sanctity are call'd among the Turks, tho 
ſtance of ſome of his Fellow-Labourers. He threw 


they frequently purchas d this Character with no 
more than the trouble of a long Beard, and a king 
of Phariſaical Superciliouſneſs and Devotion. Over 
the Graves of theſe Shecks, there are StongBuildin 

erected about ſix or eight Yards ſquare, and off d 
with a Cupulo. Theſe places are a ſort of Orato- 
ries, where the People make their Vows and fay 
their Prayers, when they happen to be diſtreſs d“. 
but then we are to obſerve, that the Turks pay all 
their Devotions to God Almighty,without any appli- 
cation to their Saints departed. * Mandrelf s Tour- 
ney from Aleppo to Jeruſalem. 5 

HEEP WASH. A Market- Town in Shebbeqr 
Hundred in Devonſhire, a Hundred and Sixty Miles 
from London. | | 

SHE FEN ATL. A Market-Town in Brimry- 
Hundred in Shropſhire, upon the Borders of Staffurg- 
ſhire. A Hundred and Six Miles from London. 
SHEPHERDS; call'd by the Egyptians, b 
way of Contempt, Hycſos, i. e. Reges Paſtores. Theſe 
Royal Shepherds, as they calt'd them, came out of 
Phenicia, according to Africanus, tho others make 
them Arabians. This Clan, taking the advantage 
of the Egyptians, when they were in a great mea- 
ſure efteminated, by a long Peace, ſet upon them 
unexpectedly, and conquer d them without ſo much 
as the trouble of a Battle ; and after they had got 
their Princes under their Juriſdiction, they made a 
barbarous uſe of their Succeſs, burning their Towns, 
pulling down their Temples, ſlaughtering one part 
of the People, and making Slaves of the reſt. They 
choſe Salats or Saltis for their King, and built and 
fortify d. Abaris, Peluſium or Pithom. The building 
of this Town being one inſtance of the Servitude the 
Iſraelites were harraſs'd with under this Prince: He 
made Tanes the Royal Seat, and forc'd both the Up- 
per and lower Egypt to pay Tribute: The Diſtrict of 
Thebazs, and, it may be, ſome other places excepted. 
This race of the Shepherds had a mortal Averſion 
both to the Old Egyptians and their Religion. Their 
Kingdom began 1n the latter end of oſeph's time; 
and thus the Iſraelites, who had livd comfortably 

Egypt for about 58 Years, were very roughly 
handled by theſe new Governours, all the remaining 
77, till Maſess time; for theſe Shepherds kept at 
the Helm for ſix Generations, till the Kings of the 
Theban Diviſion, pot their Subjects diſciplin'd in the 
Art of War, and being joyn'd by ſome other diſcon- 
tented parts of the Country, attack d theſe Royal Shep- 
herds, and keeping them always alarm'd, and in 
the Field, firſt recover'd Memphis from them in the 
Reign of Mæris : Afterwards they expell'd them H- 
wx under the Conduct of Amaſis; and at laſt, 
when Miſphragmutos was King of the Theban Di- 
viſion, they defeated Zet, the laſt King of the Shep- 
herds, and forc'd him to retreat into Abaris, which 
Town was afterwards ſurrender d by his Son Thum- 
mos, and the whole Clan of the Shepherds oblig d to 
depart the Kingdom. They return'd in the Reign of 
Amenophi; II. but being expell'd thirteen Years after 
they had got footing, they march'd back to the place 
whence they came : Their Government laſted Five 
Hundred and Eleven Years, and determin'd in Fep- 
thah's time. * Foſeph. contra Appion. lib. 1. Syn- 
cellus. Euſebius. Sir John Marſham, Canon. Chron. 
Ho MAN, 

HERBORO. An Engliſh Factory upon the 
Coaſt of Guinea, ſituated on the River of the ſame 
name. It lies South of Sierra Liona. The Engliſh drive 
a conſiderable Trade here for a fort of Red Wood 
proper for Dying; our Merchants call it Cam-ood- 
Dampier, Vol. II. ; 

SHERINGHAM (Robert) born in the begin- 
ning of the XVIIth Century, was Educated in Gon- 
vil and Caius College in Cambridge,where he was Fellow : 
But Cambridge being over-born by the Rebellion, he 
left that Univerſity, and went into Holland, where | 
he taught Hebrew, and Arabic. At the Reſtaura- 
tion he recover'd his Fellowſhip, and ſpent the re- 

| | mainder 
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maiuder of his time in the College. He dy d in 1677. 
| He was a very Learned Perſon, admirably well 
$kill'd-in the Oriental, and Gothick —_— es, and 
2a conſiderable Antiquary, as appears by his Learned 
Book De Anglorum Gentis Origine. His other Books 
are; A Tranſlation and Comment upon a Talmndioal 
Book call'd Joma. Two Sermons Preach'd at St. Ma- 
i in Cambridge. A Tract Entituled, The King's Su- 
premacy Aſſerted, &c. * Athen. Oxon. 
SHIFFORD. Anciently calld Siford. A Vil- 
lage in the Pariſh of Bampton in Oxfordſhire, This 
Place, though now in ſuch a State of Declenſion, 
jeems formerly to have been a conſiderable Town: 
For a Manuſcript in the Cottonian Library gives an 
Account of a State Convention held here in the Sax- 
on times. This Publick Aſſembly was made up of 
411 the chief Orders of the Kingdom, and was Con- 
ren d at Shifford by King Afred, where this Prince 
conſulted the Clergy, Nobility, Cc. about Meaſures 
for the Government of the Realm, Delivering like- 
wiſe himſelf ſome grave and pertinent Inſtructions 
for that purpoſe. The Tranſlation of a Saxon Ma- 
nuſcript in Dr. Plotr's Hiftory runs thus; 3 
© There fat at Shifford many Thanes, many Bi- 
* ſhops, and many Learned Men, wiſe Earls, and 
auful Knights: There was Earl Elfrick, very Learn- 


* England's Darling: He was King of England, he 

* taught them that could hear him, how they ſhould 

Live. * Plot's Natural x" 1 of Oxfordſhire. 
SHINGUIS-KH AN. i. e. King of Kings, be- 


— ——— _ 


. — ; — r 
* who reign'd in ſome Iſlands in the Red Sea; tha 
: ſome Authors art of Opinion that tlie Troj aut and 
tant found out this Art before this time, to 
tranſport themſelves over the Helleſpiont, in their 


xpedition againſt the Thracians; and now; fa mY 


8 he, The Britains make uſe of little Oſier Boats co- 
ver d with Hides; and upbn the River Nile; their 
Boats are made of Paper, Bulruſnes and Reeds. 
4 liny goes on and informs us, That Faſo was the 
a firſt that ſaild in a long Ship, as Philo-Stephanus 
„ will have it, tho' Egeſſas gives this Honour to Pa- 
ralus ; Cieſias to Samyra; Saphanus to Semiramis; 
and Archimacus to e/Eg40n. Damaſtes affirms the 
Arythreans made the firlt Galley with two Banks 
of Oars. Thucidides Reports that Aminorles a Co- 
rimhian was the firſt that made a Galley with three 
Banks, The Carthaginians, Ariſtotle ſays, made 
one with four. Neſfickthon of Salamis made one of 
e: Aenachoras of Sycuraſe row'd with a Galle 
of ſix Banks of Oars; and AMneſigethon carry 
on the Improvement to ten: Are the Great 
is {aid to have built a Galley with twelve Rows 
of Oars. Philo Stephanus tells us that Prolemens Sp- 
ter carry d the Invention to fifteen : Demetrius the 
Son of Antigonus ſtretch'd it to 7 4 Prolemeus 
Philadelphus to forty; and Prolemeus Philopater, who 
is call d Tryphon, to fifty. Hippus a Brian inven- 
ted the building a Ship for fraighting and ftow- 
age: The Phenicians invented a Lighter : The Rho- 
dians a Yatch : The Phenicians were the firſt that 
{aild by the Direction of the Stars. The Cope went 


© ed in the Law, and Alfred, England's Herdſman, 


zan the Empire of the Tartars about the year 1187. 
He was Son of Salo-Badur, a Prince of the Mogul, 
who was a Tartar-Clan. This Shinguis-Khan was 
deliver d as a Hoſtage to Unkam King of Great Tar- | 
tary, and Educated at his Court: But being falſely 
charg d with Treaſon, made his eſcape to his Coun- 
try Men, who were then removed from the Province | 
of Korokor, and march'd northward into the Cham 
baten Country of Bargu, and refus'd to pay Tri- 
dute any longer to Un#am: This young Prince, ha- 
ving reach d his Clan, pretended a Divine Commiſ- 
ſion to Mount the Throne, and leaving off his old 
Name Temulin, call d himſelf Shinguis- Khan Being 
choſen King by this barbarous Nation, who under- 
ſtood little but looking after Cattel, he form d them 
io a better way of living, furniſh'd them with 
Laws, and train d them to Military Diſcipline; In- 
culcating implicite Obedience to himſelf and Suc- 
ceſſors, as the moſt ſerviceable Maxim to their Con- 
ſtitution: Upon this, he marched his Army againſt 
Unkam, Fought him in the Fields of Tendulan, and 
gave him ſuch a Defeat, as was follow'd with the 
Joſs of the greateſt part of his Dominions: Shinguis- 
Khan having this Succeſs in Tartary, attack d Perſia 
and India, and carry d his Conqueſts as far as the 
Rivers Tigris and Volga. At his Death be divided 
is Dominions among his Sons; Octai or Hokota, the 
eldeſt Son, baving the greateſt part of them for his 
ſhare, with the Title of Great Cham, or King of 
Kings, and with the Prerogative of being, as it were, 
Lord Paramount, with reſpect to his Brothers. 
Tuski, the Second Son, had all the weſtern Provin- 


| 


8 


ces to the River Volga, (viz.) Deſart Tartary, 5 0 
Gothia, Alarica, &c. The Third Son Schadagai had 


bis Diviſions in the eaſtern part of the Empire, (vix.) 
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ſome way in the invention of an Oar, and the 
Plateæ finiſhed it by adding the flat part. cars 
vas the firſt that made ule of Sails, and Dædalus 
invented the Maſt and Yard. The Samians, or Pe- 
* ricles the Athenian invented convenient Tranſport 
Ships for imbarking of Horſe. The Thaſians found 
out the method of making Decks; for, it ſeems, 
before that time, they us'd only. to fight from the 
* Fore-Caſtle and Stern. The Prow was added by 
© Piſeus a Tyrrhenian. Eupalamus made the firſt An- 
chor. Pericles the Athenian invented Grapling 
© Irons. The Rudder was Tiphys's invention, and 


Ainos was the firſt that engag d at Sea: Thus far 


Pliny. Lib. 7. cap. 56. * Hoffman. 


SHOGLE. A pretty large Town in Syria, 


ſtanding on the River Orontes. There's a very large 
and handſome Kane, or Caravanſerah belonging to 
it, far exceeding what is uſually ſeen in this fort of 
Buildings. It was Founded by the Second Caperli ; 
and endow'd with a competent Revenue for ſupply- 
ing every Traveller, with a ſufficient proportion of 
Bread, Broth, and Fleſh, which is always ready 
for thoſe that demand it. * Maundrell's Fourney 
from Aleppo to Feruſalem. Fo 

* SHREWSBURY, A Hundred and Eigh- 
teen Miles from London. Ste Vol. 2d. 

SIBBEL de Wards. Are three Wands in Ame- 
rica, not far from the Streights of Magellan. The 


Sea about theſe Iſlands is colour 'd to the compaſs of 


a Mile with red Spots; all which are little Lobſters no 
bigger than the top of a Man's little Finger. Theſe 
Iſlands lie in the Latitude of Fifty One Degrees, 
Twenty Five Minutes South. *Dampier, Vol. J. 
SICHA US. Sonof Pliſthenes a Phenician, Her- 
cules's Prieſt, and Dido's Husband, was a Man of the 


Ceraſmia and other Provinces bordering upon the Ri- | beſt Eſtate in his Country. Now Pygmalion his 


ver Oxas, This Prince made Sarmarkand the Seat of 
his Government, and, as Paulus Venetus relates, turn- 
ed Chriſtian, and built a Church there in Honour 
of St. Fohn Baptiſt. The Emperors of Mogul are ſaid 
to be deſcended from this Prince. * George Hornius 
Orb. Imper. cum Animadver ſon. Felleri. pag. 230. & 
deinc, Hoffman. 

SHIPS. (The Invention of) The Pagans a- 
{cribe the Art of Building Ships to Neptune, Bac- 
chus, Hercules, and Fanus, Some Ancient Hiſtori- 
ans make the Æginetæ and Phenicians the firſt in the 
Invention , but without doubt, the original hint 
came from Noah's Ark. Pliny gives this account of 
the Matter. Danaus, ſays he, was the firlt that 
* fail'd out of Egypt into Greeee in a Ship; before 


Wife's Brother, having a mind to ſeize his Effects, 
knockt him on the Head as he was ſacrificing, Ja- 
ſtin the Hiſtorian tells us that Sichæus hid his Money 
under Ground, for fear the King ſhould lay Hands 
on't, but not being ſo lucky asto loſe the Reputation 
of a Rich Man, he fell under the fate abovemention- 
ed. * Virgil e/Eneid. Lib. 1. & 4. Faſtin. Lib. 18. 


cap. 4. 5 
SICINIUS, Dentatus; a Roman Soldier, who 
for his extraordinary Strength and Bravery was cal- 


led Achilles Romanus. He is ſaid to have charged in 


a Hundred and Twenty Battels, and to have re- 
ceiv d Five and Forty Wounds with his Face to the 
Enemy, but not one upon his Back. He was re- 
warded with Eight Golden Coronets, and Triumph'd 


that time, none but Barks and ſmall Craft bang 
Jus d, which were firſt invented by King Erythra, 


Nine times with his Generals. Gellins, Lib. 2. cap. 
II. Pliny, Lib. 7. cap. 28. Lib. 22. cap. 5» | 


þ SIDMOUTH. | 
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2 undred in »ſbire, upon the Channel. 'Tis 
ne « the mo cotliderable Towns for Fiſhery in 
ofe parts. It lies a Hundred and Thirty Miles 


aon. re * 8 * 
SIEGEN. A Town of Germany, in the Coun- 
ty of Neſſau, under 2 Prince of this Family. 'T1s 
4 conſiderable City - both for the largeneſs, neatneſs 
of the Heine and Eat Trade, nt latter = 
vantage conſilts principally in a particular way o 
an, o Iron. Thoſe who are bred to this buſinefs, 
are Sworn not todiſcoyer their Art in foreign Coun- 
tries. There are above Twenty Iron Works 1h the 
Precin& of Siegen. This Town was conſiderably 
beautifyd with Fountains and Buildings by 50h 
Maurice. Hoffman. 5 | SI 

SIGEBERT: See Segebert. THIEN 

SIGEN. A Town in the County of Naſſawin 
Germany, ſtanding on the River Sega; Seventeen 
Miles Weſt of Dillenburg, Thirty Five North Eaſt 
of Coblentz,, Longitude 27 Degrees, 36 Minutes, La- 
fitude 50. 46. This Town ts the Capital of a Coun- 
ty, hasa httle Univerſity, and belongs to the Houſe 
of Naſſau. Tis ſituate on the top of a Rocky Hill, 
and defended with a ſtrong Wall, and regular For- 
tifications. * A Hſtem of Geography, A 

581818 MOND. 1 4 n ot Foathim, Frede- 
rick, Elector of Brandenbargh, was bred at the Court 
of his Grandfather John George; Alter whoſe Death 
he came to an Agreement with his Uncles about his 
Pretentions in Franconia z His Father conſenting to 
the Articles. Being upon his Journey to Proffra in 
1608, and hearing of his Father's Death, he made 
Adam Gans, a Baron, his Deputy, and had the Ad- 

miniſtration of 6 ap over and above his Succeſſion 
to the Electorat. In 1609, he took Poſſeſſion of the 
Dutchy of Jaliers in right of his Wife Aun, Daughter 
to Albert Frederick Dake of Brandenburgh of Praſſia and 
Maria Eleanora, Dutcheſs of Fuliers. To proceed, 
he ſent his Ambaſſadors to the Diet of &tichonne in 
1613, and to both the Iufperial Diets, in which Adatthi- 
as and Ferdinand were erected. In 1614 be came over 
to the Reform d, or Catviniſts, both in Deoctrine and 
Ceremonies and publugh'd a Form of Confeſſion. He 


dy'd in 1619, bving fome few Months before, reſign'd by 


the Electorate to his Son; George Milliam. Hoffman. 
SILANION. A Famous Athenian Statuary, 
who liv'd in the time of Alexander the Great, about 
the Hundred and Fourteenth Olympiad. The Figure 
of Sabo; That of one Satyrus who had gain d ſe- 


veral Prizes at the Olympick Exerciſes, and that of 


a wreſtler call d Demaratus, were reckon d his Maſter- 
pieces; to which we may add a Statue of Apollodo- 
74s, a Man of Silanion's Profeſſion, who was very 
bard to pleaſe himſelf. This Apollodorus was repre- 
ſented by Silanion, as Pliny reports, 2 his own 
Figures, and with all his chagrin and curioſity about 
Him; which was expreſſed with ſo much Life and 
Nature, that it look d like Anger it ſelf. * Pliny, 
Lib. 34. 6 © 8. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 

. SILANUS (Luci) A 

Extraction, who having the rao of C. Cuſſius 8 
Education, was admirably accompliſh d, and gave 
a great Expectation. *Tis thought Piſo was affraid 
of him, which made him ſlower in executing his Plot 
againſt Nero, than was for his Intereſt, 5 

nus was hated by Nero upon the ſcore of his Pe- 
degree, and the regularity of his Behaviour; and 
therefore, to get rid of him, he ſubornd People to 
{wear him guilty of Inceſt with his Aunt, Caſiuss 
Lady, and that they had been guilty of the practice 
of horrid Ceremonies in Religion; upon this Charge, 
Silanus was confin d to Bari in Apulia, and put into 
the Cuſtody of a Captain; and being enraged by 
this ill uſage, and cuffing the Captain ( for he had 
no other Weapons but his Limbs) he was ſlain by 
him. * Tacit, Annal. lib. 15. cap. 52. & lib. 16. cap. 


8, &. 9. ; . | 
STLISTRIA. A large City in Bulgaria, and 
the Reſidence of a Turkiſh Sangiack. It Rands on 


the River Abs or Fatrus, ſeventy Miles North from 


Sophia, and twent 
cording tothe wes dl; 


7 J. correct Maps. A Hſteme of Geo- 
ah, Ce. 


* 


 SIDMOUTH: A Market- Town in Eat Bat. 


Roman of very Noble 


his Silas 


Voice, and markt 


a ' , 
— 


„SILIUs cc A Friend of Germanics:, had 
the Command of the Roman Army for ſeven Years 
in Ger And putting a ſucceſsful end to the $,. 


erovirian War, had the Honour of a Triumph. He 
was 1 ruin d by Sejanut, who made the 
Conſul Nurro 


z a Toolt to execute his Spleen : Silius 
therefore, and his Wife Sofia; were charg'd with em- 
bezzeling the publick Money; and being try d for 
High Treaſon, and caſt, he prevented the Execution 
by murthering himſelf: As for his Wife Sofia, Tibe- 
rias had a Spleen againſt her, becauſe ſhe was a fa- 
yourite of Agrippina, and therefore got her baniſh'd. 
X Tacit. Annal. lib. 4. cap. 19. 3 
SILVANUS (Fulivs) A Gaul, and Son of 
Bonitus a General; had the Command of the Em- 
peror Conſtance s Forces in Gaul; and when Gallus Ce- 
far was executed by Conftantins, Silvanus was pro- 
claimd Einperor: But his Grandeur was but ſhort 
livid.; for a Month after his Promotion he was 
knockt on the Head, by that Army which pretended 
to ſtand by him. His Memory is till preſerv d up- 
on à Coyn, wich this Infcription, DN. FL, $IL- 
V ANUS. P. F. Ang. Du Freſne Diſſertatio de In- 
fer. v Numiſm. Ferron. Conſuet. Burdigal, lib. 2. 
* SIMEON, Dunelmenſis flouriſhd about the 
middle of the XIIth Century. His Hiſtory of the 
Church of Durham, was written by Turgott, a Scotch 
Biſhop, who dy'd in 1115. * Selden De vitis Decem 
Seriptorum. See Engl. Mor. Vol. II. . 

SINGING of Pjalms ; Among the primitive 
Chriſtians, the Publick Service of the Church was ac- 
companied with Singing : This part of Religious 
Worthip us'd to ſucceed the Leſſons, and was pra- 
ctisd in the very beginnings of Chriſtianity, being 
largely mention d by St. Pauli, and continu'd in all 
{ucceeding Centuries : Thus Pliny, in the Reign of 
Trajan, reports it as a main part of the Chrittians 
Worthip, That they met together before Day to ſing 
Hymns to Chriſt as God : Theſe Hymas were either ex- 
temporary Raptures, ſo long as immediate Inſpirad 
tion laſted, or fer Compoſitions, taken either out of 
the Holy Scriptures, or of their own compoſing ; 
which latter practice was not unfrequent, till the 
Council of Laodicea order d that no Palms compos d 

private Perſons ſhould be us d in the Church: 
By this Council twas likewiſe appointed, That the 
Plalins ſhould not be one continu d Service, but that 
a Lefon ſhould be interpos d to prevent the weari- 
nels of the People. And here, at firſt the whole 
Congregation bore a part, Singing all together; Af- 
terwards they alter d them manner, and ſang Alter- 
natively, ſome repeating one Verſe, and ſome ano- 
ther. This Cuſtom is ſaid to be firſt brought in by 
Flavianus and Diodorus, in the Church of Antioch, in 
the reign'of Conſtantine, but Socrates runs up the Cu- 
Rome as far as Ignatius, and by conſequence makes 
it ſome Hundred Years more ancient. To procced, 


| Singing grew much more in uſe, after the Perſecuti- | 


ons were over. St. Bazi/ tells us, That in his time, 
the Pſalms were Sung both in private Houſes, and 
publick Places, and that the Singing was 10 agree- 
able, that the Pleaſure helpt to convey the Religion 
of the Hymn into the mind with more advantage. 
The ancient Muſick was not yet loſt, which was di- 
verſify d into ſeveral-kinds of Harmony, and alter d 
into Soft or Strong, Gay or Sad, Grave or Paſſi- 
onate, as the Nature of the Subject did require: And 
here, in the Service of the Church, they made choice 
of that which agreed belt with the Majeſty and Puri- 
ty of Religion; and took eſpecial care to avoid ſoft 
and effeminate Airs, ſuch as might affect the Heart 
with too ſenſible a tenderneſs, or put the Spirits into 
any dangerous commotion. However, St. Auſtin 
thought the Singing of the Weſ too Soft, and Secula.; 
and judg d the Practice of St. Arhanaſius more Hate, 
who caus'd the Pſalms to be pronounc'd by the Rea- 
der with {o ſmall an alteration of Voice, chat twas 
liitle more than plain Speaking: In ſhort, it conſitt- 
ed but of a few Notes, only to help to keep up the 
| Diſtinction of the Periods. In 
proceſs of Time, Inſtrumental Muſick was brought 
into the Church. It ſeems to have been firſt made 
uſe of among the Greeks; For, the Latins, as ap- 


pears from the old French Annals, knew nothing i 
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an Organ till the Year 757; When. Pepin keeping 
his Court at Compeign, was, amongſt other things, 
preſented. with one by "Conſtantine the Emperor: 
Charles the Great had not long after the ſame Preſent 
made him by Conflantine, Michael Rhangabes's Am- 
baſſadors. The Church of Verona hkewife had an 
Organ in the Reign of Charles the Great, as appears 
by ſome ancient Charters, That the Invention of 
Organs is conſiderably ancient, at leaſt, in the Eaf, 
js eyident from St. Auſtin, upon the fifty ſixth Pſalm; 
From Ammalarius de Officiis Ferleſiaſticis; (Lib. 3. 
cap. 3.) Not to mention Fulian the W (An- 
rholog. Lib. 1. cap. 64.) and others, Th 
had Organs that anſwer d the effects of Muſick, 
Water, as well as Wind; But, as Vitrwvins obſerves 
(Lib. 10. cap. 13.) it being ſomewhat difficult to ſuc- 
ceed this way, this method grew in diſuſe: How- 
ever in Pithæus's Collections, there is mention made, 
in the Year 826, of one Georgeia Venetian Prieſt, who 
was brought to the Emperor Ludovicus Piuss Court, 
at Aix-la- Chapelle, where he made that Emperor an 
Organ, which play'd with Water, which was then 
look d upon as a Curioſity, or Invention retriev d; 
And, to come nearer our own times, Pignorins ſaw 
ſuch a Mater- Organ in the Pope's Gardens at Rome, 
and heard it play variety of curious Tunes, without 
any Perſon's touching the Keys. Pliny, Epiſt. Lib. 
10. Ep. 97. Tertul. Apolog. Enſeb. Hiſt. Lib. 5. Theod. 
Hi. Kccleſ. Lib. 2. Socrat. Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. 6. cap. 8. 
Dr. Cave Prim. Chriſt. Fleury Manners of the Chriſti- 
n.. Kc. „ 5 pk 
SINGING. (The Ambroſian way of) brought 
into the Church by St. Ambroſe. Tis mention d 
Radulphas Tungrenſus, and diſtinguiſh d from the Ro- 
nan. be Ambroſian Office, Tay he, for the Noftarns, 
Mains, Veſpers, Lands, and likewiſe in the Maſs, is 
form d with a firong and leſs artificial way of Singing. 
17 mite different from the Roman Manner, and 1s ſtill 
in uſe in the City and Dioceſs of Milan: Bat afterwards 
the Popes Gregory and Vitalian introduc'd the Roman 
„ which is more ch and muſical than the other. 
We are to obſerve then, that Gregory the Great re- 
fin d upon the Church Muſick, and made it more 
exact and harmonious : He likewiſe endeavour d to 
make the uſe of it general, and to this purpoſe ſet 


Singing Schools in Rome, where they had Singing 
Books — and a Aire Educated for foreign 
Churches. The German and Gallican Churches were 


the moſt forward in conforming to the Roman Mu- 


fick. However not receiving it without intermixing | 


fomething of their own Notes and Air, the Popes 
us d to ſend them Singing-Men, to bring their Choirs 
to a more Muſical Wer N In France, Pepin 
obſerving the French Church Muſick to differ too 
much from the Roman, deſign'd to have it left off, 
as we may learn from the Conſtitutions of his Son 
Charlemagne de Emendat. Libror. © Officior Eccles, and 
elſewhere ; upon which Pope Stephen II. travailing 
into France in that Prince's Reign, introduc'd the 
Roman Muſick at his Inſtance: This Stephen, at the 
requeſt of Charles the Great, ſent Twelve 2 Men 
wellskilld in Muſick, with Orders to diſperſe them- 
ſelves into the ſeveral Provinces of France, but theſe 
Men, out of Envy and Diſſaffection to the French, 
were reſoly'd not to teach them their Art, and there- 
fore before they parted, they agreed among them- 
ſelves to Sing as ill, and as much out of tune as they 
could ; Charles the Great complain'd of this rn) | 
to Pope Leo, who ſending for theſe Clerks to Kome, 
baniſh'd ſome of them, and impriſon'd the reſt for 
Life; and to prevent the like diſappointment for the 
future, he perſuaded Charles to leave two of his own 
Clerks at Rome, that having made themſelves Ma- 
ers of the Roman Muſick, they might teach it their 
Countrymen at home: When theſe Clerks return'd 
into France, the Emperor kept one of them at Court, 
and ſent the other to his Son Drogo, Biſhop of Metz. 


* Radulphus Tungr. de Canonum Obſerv. Lib. 10. Sau- H 


allenſus, Lib. 1. cap. 10. Hoffman. ; 

, SION-CO LLEGE e , near Cripple- 
Gate, was Founded by Thomas White Dr. 1n Divinity, 
for the ule of the Clergy of London; part of which 
was deſign'd for the Dwelling and Maintenance of 


E Ancients 20. . 5 We 
by | SIRIS. A Town in Magna Gracia Loy 


8 1 ee 


dred and Twenty Pounds a Year for ever, for the 
ſupport of the Poor abovemention d, and Forty 
Pounds a Year for a Sermon in Latin, at the begin- 
ning of every Quarter, and to defray the Charges of 
an Entettainment for the Clergy upon that occafion. 
In this College, there is à large Library, where a 


John Smpſon, Rector of St. Olawes Harts-ffreet, and 
one of Dr. Mutes Executors. This Library is not ill 
furniſhed with Divinity, Philology, and Hiſtory. 
Dr. Chamberlain s Preſent State of England. E be. 
art 
of the Kingdom of Naples) upon the River Siris. 
| Tis pretended to have been built by the Trojans. 
Miner vas Statue brought from Troy, being ſhewn 
there for a Curioſity. This Original, like ſome other 
Modern Rarities, had the ill luck to be multiply d, 
and ſhewn at Rome, Lavinium and Luceria. * Fra- 
bro: Lib. i, ty | 
\ SISARION an Athenian Poet, who, according 
to Clemens Alexandrinus, was the Inventor of Come- 
dy. We have ſome Fragments of his in Stobænt 8 
* ' ® Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib. 1. Stob. Ser- 
SISEG, or Siſaken, call'd Siſia by Pliny and An- 
toninus, à Town in Croatia, ſituate upon the Save, 
Thirty Five Miles from Carlfadt to the Eaſt. Tis 
famous for the vigorous Reſiſtance it made againſt 
the Tarks in 1594 at which time, the Ottoman For- 
ces fat down before it, with a deſign to force a paſ- 


y | fage through this Place into Germany; but the Bur- 


ghers held out very bravely till ſome Regiments of 
the Empire came up, who falling upon the Turks, 
ave them an entire Defeat, with the ſlaughter of 
ight Thouſand of their Men. * 4 ſtem of Geogra- 


y, &c. 5 
SIS ENNA. (Lucius) an Old Roman Hiſto- 
rian, by the loſs of whoſe 2 not only the Ro- 
man Hiſtory, but the Language ſuffer d: For Cicero 
| wes him the Character of a 5 Writer; and that 
e did not over flouriſh upon this Author, appears 
by the little remains of him, cited by the Gramma- 
rians. * Cicer in Bruto. Serviut. Voſſius de Hiſt. Lat. 
Lib. I, CAP. IO . 4 
_ SITAONES. A People of Scandinavia, go- 
vern d by Women. They are mention d by Tacitus. 
* Tacit de Morib, German. cap. 45. - 
SI THONIA. That part of Thrace, according 
to Pliny, which lies on the farther ſide of the Moun- 
tain Hemut, ſtretching as far as the Black Sea; tho 


Macedon, upon the Sinus Termæus, and makes Olyn- 
thus one of its Cities. * Pliny, Lib. 4. cap. 11. He- 
rodot. Lib. 7. | i 
STITOPHYLACES. In Greek Erroqguvacues 

The Name of an Athenian Magiſtrate, whoſe buſi- 
neſs twas to take care, that none of the Burghers 
bought any more Corn than the Law allow'd : For 
Attica being no good Soil for Grain, the Athenians 
were oblig d to be particularly careful about this 
Commodity ; Therefore they made a Law that no 
Athenian Merchant, or Maſter of a Ship, ſhould im- 


rt Corn to any Port but Athens ;- And, that the 


own might be well furniſhed, they uſed to ſend 
Nine Men of War every Year to Convoy the Mer- 
chant Men that fail'd to the Helleſpont to Trade for 
Corn ; which Ships, at their return, had two thirds 
of their Lading carry'd into the City, and the re- 
mainder into the Piræus: And to prevent Ingroſ- 
ſing and Foreſtalling, they were forbidden by Law, 
to buy above Fifty Phormi or Meaſures. And, if 
the Sitopſhlaces were either negligent, or guilty of Cor- 
ruption in their Office, they were capitally pu- 
niſhed. Their number was fertled at Fifteen. 
* Sam. Petit. Comment in LL. Attic. Lib. 5. Tit. 5- 

an. | 

KI E, one of the Weſtern Iſlands belonging to 
Scotland. *Tis, according to Mr. Martin, but Fort 
Miles in length from South to North. The breadt 
of it os Aon ſome places Twenty, and in others 


Twenty Poor People: To perform all which, he 


on Three Thouſand Pounds, and ſettling a Hun- | 


Scholars have the + to ſtudy: Iwas built by 


Flerodotus reckons Sithonia, part of the Sea Coaſt of 3 


Thirty. This Iſland has a great many commodious 
Bays and Harbours ; On the South of it lies the Pe- 
3 ninſula 
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variety of excellent Springs. The moſt celebrated 
Well = Skle is Lach. Sant. 'Tis mach frequented 
both by Natives and Strangets, who delieve ita good 


Specifick for ſeyeral Diſeaſes; ſuch as Stitches, Head- 


Aches, Stone, Conſumptions, Megrims, Sc. The 
Rivet? Wm is, and 1074 are ſtockt with Black 


Muſcles, which afford Pearl, one of which was va- 
lued It Twenty Pounds Sterling. There is likewiſe 
Chryſtal in ſeveral places of this Iſland, viz. at Por- 
try, Quillin, and Mingnis; and the Village Torrin 
in Srath, affords a great deal of good Marble, both 
black and white: There are likewiſe large Quarreys 


— 


© 


Borrie, and in the Iſle of Roſay. There's pray of 
Land and Water-Fowl in this Iſland; as Black 
Cock , Heath-Hen, Plover, Pigeons, Wild-Geeſe, 
Tarmagan and Cranes: There ate likewiſe Hawks 
and Eagles. The Sea-Fowls are Malls of all kinds, 
Guillamets, Cormorants, Gc. * Mr. Martin s De- 


rery. Vol. 2. 5 

"SLADE ( Matthew Son of John, deſcended 
from the ancient Family of the Slades of Norton- 
Slade in Lancaſhire. Matthew was born in Devonſhire, 
and Educated at Alban- Hall in Oxford, in the XVIth 
Century. Having an Invitation to Amſterdam, he 
removed thither, And was made Rector of the Aca- 
demy or Gymnaſium. He was eſteemed a good Lin- 

guiſt, a general Scholar, and a vigorous Adverſa 
of the Socinians. He wrote ſeveral Tracts againſt 
Vorſtius, in which he charges him with Hereſy and 
Blaſphemy, and jultifies the Cenſure of King Fame, 
I. againſt him. He had a Grandſon of the ſame 
Name with himſelf, born at ee in the XVII ch 
Century, bred to Learning, Commenc d Doctor in 
Phyſick, and was a Perſon of Character in his Pro- 
on. He wrote under the Name of Theodorus Al- 
des Anglus, a Book Entitul d, Diſſertatio 5 olica de 
Generatione Animalium contra Harveyum. 8 

tero 


nes in Ovum Sciographia Nutritionis Fætus in 
de ejus Urina. Athen. Oxon. 1 
SLAVI. A People in Germany, who inhabited 
the Country all along from Hamborough upon the 
Elbe, as far as the Tartarian or Northern Sea. They 
are hkewiſe call d Vandali Vinuli and Oborit by the 
old Hiſtorians. Procopius, as Cromerus obſerves, is 
the firſt that takes any notice of them. Their Ety- 
mology comes from Slava, which ſignifies Fame and 
Glory. This Name, oY are ſuppos d to have earn d 
by their Exploits and Bravery againſt the Romans, 
and other neighbouring Nations. Offrivoj ut, one 
of their Kings, built Ofrivoi upon the Danube, and 
Windiſchingratz. in Carniola. His Grandſon Semilir 
took Scodra by Storm, and aſſum'd the Stile of Ki 
of Dalmatia; Lechus and Zechus (of whom in the 
Second Tome) were his Brothers. Farther, thoſe 
Slavi, who dwelt upon the Baltick as far as Pruſſia, 
were ſo rough and untractable, that they frequently 
deſerted from the Chriſtian Reſon till they were 
brought under the Juriſdiction of the Princes of Ae- 
elenbung, Pomeren, Brandenburgh, Luſatia, Miſula, 
and the Kights of the Teutonick Order in Pruſſia and 
Livonia, And notwithſtanding, they have been 
kept under ſevere bl they will not let their 
old humour be wreſted from them. They have a 
mortal Hatred to the Germant, and when any of 
their Friends are dying, they generally whiſper 
him in the Ear, Away into the other World, 
© Swagger over the Germans there, and make Repri- 
* fals upon them for Domineering over you here. 
The unconquerable roughneſs and obſtinacy of their 
Temper was puniſh'd in their Condition + when 
Slavery was aboliſh'd throughout all Germany, by 
an Edict of the Empite, the Slavi were the only ex- 
ceptron in the Act, under which condition they ſtill 
continue, which is the reaſon, that the Germans call 
thoſe Slaves, who are Mancipia, or in the circum- 
ſtances of Servitude: For the reſt, ſee Slavonia. 
Engliſh Mor. Vol. II. * Procopius de Bello Vandal. 
Cromer. de Orig. & Relus Geſtis Polonor. Lib. 1. cap, 
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of Free · Stone at Sniſneſs in Srath, in the South of | 1 


| with a ve 
* Connor's 2h 


feription of the Weſtern Iſlands, &c. See Engliſh Mo- Li 


7 in Ireland, in the Pro- 

vince of Connought, bounded on the Northweſt 

the Ocean, on the North by the County of ; 

and on the South of Roſcommon. It affords very rich 

2 Caubden Brit: See Engliſh Morer, 
ol. 2. 


5SLO IT, or Saoten, 1 of Weſt Frizeland, 
in the Low Countrys, flanding upon a Navigable 


Channel, which falls into the Zwyder-zee, about a 
League below the Town; tis diſtant Eight or Nine 
Miles from Sreeck to the South. By the convenience 
of the Channel abovemention'd, it maintains a Com- 
merce with Holland, and other Parts. The Bujld- 
ings and Fortifications are but indifferent, but it has 
a handſome. Stadt-Houſe, and one of the Gates is 
very large and fine. LETT gif | 
LUPEZA. A Town in Poland upon the Mart, 
ſtrong Wall, and other Fortifications. 
SMITH (Caen 5h. born at Willough 
II + in rn at Willozobby in 
incolnſbire, in the latter end of the XVIth . 
ry. His Father was deſcended from the Smiths, of 


an Ancient Family of Cradley in Lancaſhire; and his 


Mother from the Rickands, at great Heck in Torkſhire, 
His Parents dying in his Minority, be purſued his 
Inclination of going to Sea: Having firſt liv'd ſome 
time in France and the Netherlands, where he learn- 


ed to ride the Great Horſe, and other Exerciſes of 
taken a Tour 


the Military Profeſſion. After havi 
in Zaly, taild along the Coafts of Barbary, and 
made the Voyage of the Levant, He ſery'd the Em- 
peror and the Prince of Tranſilvania againſt the 
Turks, where he fought three Turks of Guality in 
ſingle Combat, and brought away their Heads: For 
this Bravery, he was preſented by the General with 
a Horſe richly Cappariſon d, and a Scimiter and 
Belt, worth Three Hundred Ducats; and had a 
Patent of Arms given him by Sgiſmand Barthori, Vai- 


vode of Tranſilvania, charg'd with Three Turks Heads 
between a Cheveron. This Prince likewiſe gave him 


bis Picture in Gold, and a Penſion of Three Hun- 
dred Ducats. The Patent of Arms was ſhewn to 
Sir William Segar Garter, andallow'd by him. Cap- 
tain Smith was afterwards wounded, and taken Pri- 
ſoner by the Tartars,” in the Battel of Rottenton : And 
now being carryd a Slave into Tartary, he had 
very ill uſage there, inſomuch, that being pro- 
vokd to Impatience, he knockt out his Ma 
ſter's Brains, mounted his Horſe, and made his e- 
ſcape into Muſcovy. After theſe Adventures and 
Exploits, he ſet ſail for America, landed in Virginia, 
was taken Priſoner by the Savages, from whom he 
diſengag d himſelf, and return d for England. He 
was inſtrumental in bringing New England under 


ng | the Dominion of the King of Great Wia z and, to 
be ſhort, run abundance of Hazards in his Engage- 


ments with Pirates, and Spaniſh Men of War. His 
Works are Travels, Adventures and Obſervations ; In 
which, he gives an Account of the Countrey, and 
Government of the Tartars; of the Summer lands, 
and New England; and has written the Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Settlements in thoſe Places, and their State 
from the Year 1624, to the Year 1629. He like- 
wile gives a Deſcription of the Leeward Iſlands, &c. 
In the Dedication of this Work, he takes notice of a 
general par written by him. * Collection of 
Wee and Travels, Printed at Landon in 1704. 

ol. 2. 

SMITH. (John) a Gentleman's Son in Buck- 
ing hamſbire, born in the XVIIth Century, took the 
Degree of Doctor of Phyſick in Brazen-Noſe College 
in Oxford, was afterwards one of the College of 
Phyſicians in London, and Eminent in his Faculty. 
He has written a Book Entituled, The Pourtrait of Old 
Age, by way of Paraphraſe upon the ix firlt Verſes 

| of the 12 Chapter of Eccleſ. Tis a Phyloſophical 
Diſcourſe, and gives an Account of the Infirmitics 
incident to both Soul and Body at that period of 
Life. * Philofoph. Tranſat. Numb. 14. pag. 254 


Athen. Oxon. 


SO AVE (Father Paul.) See Sarpi, Vol. 2. 
SOCIETY 
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SOCIETY (the Ra) the firſt Meetings which 
dare occaſion to the Royal Society, were. in Dr. Nil- 
ines Lodgings in Wadham College in Oxford, ſome | 
time after the end of the Civil Wars. The princi- 


hem Wren, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Willis, 
5 Br. Chriſtopher Wren, Mr. Rooke, &c. 

At theſe Meetings, which were frequent, they pro- 
ceeded rather hy Action than Diſcourſe , being 
chiefly concern d in ſome particular Tryals in Chy- 
miltry or Mechanicks: They had no Rules nor Me- 
mod hxt; their Intention was more to communicate 
to each other their Diſcoveries, which they could 
make in ſo narrow a compaſs, than any united, 
conſtant or regular Inquiſition. WEE 
Thus they continued without any great Inter- 
miſſions, till about the Year 1658. But then be- 
ing call'd away to ſeveral parts of the Nation, and 
the greateſt number of them coming to London, they 
uſually met at Greſham College, at the Wedneſdays 
and Thurſdays Lectures of Mr. Wren and Mr. Rook, 
where they were join'd with ſeveral Eminent Per- 
ſons of their common Acquaintance, viz. the Lord 
Viſcount Brunter, the Lord Brereton, Sit Paul Neil, 
Mr. John Evelyn, Mr, Henſhaw , Mr. Slingsby , Dr. 
Timothy Clarke , Dr. Ent, Mr. Ball, Mr. Hill, Dr. 
Crone, and divers other Gentlemen, whoſe Inclina- 
tions lay the ſame way. This Cuſtom was obſer- 
ved once, if not twice a Week in Term time, till 
the Soldiers Beat up their Quarters, and they were 
ſcattered by the miſerable Diſtractions of that 
Fear. | | 5 
At the Reſtauration of King Charles II. in 1660, 

they reaſſum d their Deſign, and projected the bring- | 
ing it under a more improv'd Regulation. Their 
Scheme was conſiderably forwarded by Mr. Conle)s 
Plan of Erecting a Philoſophical College. Gomley's 
Propoſal was, that in ſome place, near London, 
there ſhould be encouraging Salaries ſettled on a 
competent number of learned Men, who were to 
employ their time in the Operations of Natural Ex- 
periments. To return to the Royal Society ; who be- 
fore they had their laſt Eſtabliſhment, and were 
form'd into a Corporation by the Royal Charter, 
threw themſelves into a regular Scheme, and gave 
ſeveral Noble Specimens of what might be expected 
from them. I ſhall give the Reader a ſhort view of 
their whole Buſineſs. : 3 
Their Deſign, to be brief, is to make faithful Re- 
cords of all the Works of Nature or Art, which can 
come within their reach , that the preſent Age and 
Poſterity, may be able to put a, mark on the Errors 
which have been ſtrengthen d by long Preſcription ; 
to reſtore the Truths that have lain neglected; to 
puſh on thoſe which are already known, to va- 
rious uſcs ; and to make the way more paſſable to 
what remains undiſcover'd. Thus 1s the compaſs of 
their Deſign; and to accompliſh this, they have en- 
deavour' d to ſeparate the Knowledge of Nature from 
the colours of Rhetorick ; The Devices of Phancy, or 
the pleaſant Impoſture of Fables. They have la- 
boured to enlarge it from being confin'd to the cu- 
ſtody of a few, or from ſervitude to private Intereſts. 
They have ſtriven to preſerve it from being over- 
loaded by a confus'd heap of vain and uſeleſs par- 
ticulars; or from being too much ſtraitned by ge- 
neral Doctrines. They have try'd to put it into a 
condition of perpetual encreaſing , by ſettling an 
inviolable correſpondence between the Hand and 
the Brain: They have ſtudy d to make it not only 
an Enterprize of one Seaſon, or of ſome lucky 
opportunity, but a buſineſs of time, a ſteady, 
a laſting, a popular, and an uninterrupted 
ork. | | 
They have attempted to free it from the Artifices, 
and Humours, and Paſkons of Sects, to render it 
an Inſtrument, whereby Mankind may obtain a 
Dominion over Things, and not only over one ano- 
ther's Fudgments. And laſtly hoy have begun to 
eſtabliſh theſe Reformations in Phyloſophy, not ſo 
much by any Solemnity of Laws, or Oſtentation of 
Ceremonies, as by ſolid Practice and Examples; 


lent effeQual, and tinanſwerable Arguments of real 
Productions. 


To this Abridgment of their Deſign, 1 Mall add 
omething concerning the Qualifications of their Mem- 


pal Perſons that met, were Dr. Seth Ward, afterward bers; the manner of their Engairy, their Weekly A. 
Biſhop of Salisbury, Mr. Boyle, Sir William: Petty, Mr. | ſembliet, and their way of Kegiſtring: As to what 


belongs to the Members, they admit Perſons of diffe- 
rent Religions, Countries and Profeſſions. Had they 
not taken thisLatitude,they would have come far ſhort 
of the largeneſs of their own Declarations : For they 
openly profeſs not to lay the Foundation of an Eng- 
Iifh, Scotch, triſh, Popiſh or Proteſtant Philoſophy, but 
a Philoſophy of Mankind : By their Naturalizing Men 
of all Countries; they will be able to ſettle a con- 
fant Intelligence throughout all Civil Nations, and 
make the Royal Society the general Bank and Free Port 
of the World. By their admitting of Men of all 
Profeſſions, theſe two Benefits ariſe : The one, That 
every Art and every way of Life already eſtabliſh'd 
may be. ſecure of receiving no dammage by their 
Councils : The other, By this equal Ballance of all 


weigh the reſt, or make the Oracle only ſpeak their 
private Senſe ; which elſe, it may be, it were im- 
poſſible to avoid. But tho the Society entertains very 
many of particular profeſſions, yet the greateſt num- 
ber are Gentlemen, free and unconfin d. 

To proceed to the Courſe of their Enquiry : And 


ter and their Method. As to the Stock, the learned 
Author of their Hiſtory can ſay nothing that's very 
magnificent; ſince they have rely d upon no more 
than ſome ſmall Admiſſion-Money, and Weekly- 
Contributions among themſelves. As to the extent 
of their Matter, it reaches to the general Proſpect of 
Mens Thoughts, relating either to God, Men, or 
Nature: As for the firſt, they meddle no farther 
with Divine Things, than as the Attributes of God 
are diſplay'd in the Order and Force of the Crea- 
tion. In Men may be conſider d; the Faculties and 
Operations of their Souls; the Conſtitution of their 
Bodies, and the Works of their Hands: Of theſe, 
they omit the firſt. Their Speculations being thus 
confin d, in reference to theſe two Subjects, God 
and the Soul; in all the reſt they range at plea- 


the ways for Strength, Health and Long Life: In the 
Arts of Mens Hands, thoſe that either Neceſſity, 
Convenience or Delight have produc'd : In the 
Works of Nature, their Helps, Varieties, their Re- 
dundancies and Defects; and the applying all theſe 
to the advantage of Humane Society. All theſe mat- 
ters, I fay, are the Subject of their Enquiry : As 
to the Method; tis a fundamental Law with them, 
that whenever they can poſſibly get to handle the 
Subject, the Experiment is to be perform'd by 
{ome of the Members themſelves. The Task being 
divided amongſt them by one of theſe two ways; 
firſt, tis either refer d to ſome particular Men to 
make choice of what Subject they pleaſe, and to 


follow their own Humour in the Trial; or elſe the 


cution of ſuch or ſuch Experiments : And this they 
do, either by allotting the ſame Work to ſeveral Men, 
{eparated one from another, or elſe by joyning them 
into Committees. "EE 

Their Matter being collected, is brought before 
their Weekly Meetings, to undergo a juſt and full 
Examination. 

The place of their Meeting is Greſham-College, 
where the Royal Society has one publick Room to 


Inſtruments, Books, Rarities, Papers, and what- 
ever elſe belongs to them. Their time is, every Med- 
neſday after the Lecture of the Aſtronomy Profeſſor, 
Their Elections are perform'd by Balloting, every 
Member having a Vote, the Candidates being nam'd 
at one Meeting, and put to the Scrutiny at ano- 
ther. Their Chief Officer is Preſident, to whom it 
belongs to call and diflolve their Meetings, to pro- 
poſe the Subject, to regulate the Proceedings, to 
change the Enquiry from one thing to another, and 
to admit the Members Elected; They have likewife 


not by a glorious pomp of Words; but by the fi- 


two Secretaries, who are to reply to all Addrefles 
— and 


Profeſſions, no particular one of them will over- 


here, a word or two of their Expence, their Mat- | 


ſure : For inſtance, in the Frame of Mens Bodies, 


Society deputes whom they think fit for the Proſe- 


meet in, and another for a Repoſitory to keep their 


— — . 


thoſe Means and Methods that might belt promote 


mon Fame it ſelf, Thoſe, to whom the Conduct of 


kind of Sport and Extravagance; never giving over 
till the whole Company has been fatisfied as to the 


cur d, they go on to conjecture upon the Caxſes ; 


reduc d its Obſervations into one common Stock, and 


Arms to them and their Succeſſors. The chief Em- 


form the Boch of their Statutes. I (hall now give 


theſe following Heads, 


rimeuts they have try d; the Obſervations they have 
taken; the Inſtruments they have invented; the 
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and Applications from Abroad and at Home, and 
to publiſh whatever ſhall be agreed on by the So: 
ciety. It has been the uſual Courſe of this Society, 
to propoſe one Week ſome particular Experiments 


to be proſecuted the next, and to debate betore-hand 


the carrying them on. In this . 
it bas been the Cuſtom for any of the Society to 
urge what came into their Thoughts or Memories, 
either from the Obſervation of others, or from Books, 
or from their own Experience, or even from com- 


the Experiment is committed, being diſmiſſed with 
theſe advantages, procced to the Tryal, and bring 
all the Hiſtory of its Proceſs back again to the Teſt. 


Then comes in the Second great work of the Aſſem- F 


bly, which is to Falge and reſolve upon the matter of 
Fatt. In this part of their Employment they us d 
to take an exact view of the Repetition of the whole 
courſe of the Experiment : Here they obſerv'd all the 
Chances, and the Regularities of the Proceeding : What 
Nature does willingly 3 what conſtrain d; what, by 
its own Power; what, by the Succours of Art ; 
what, in a conſtant Road; and what, with ſome 


certainty and conſtancy ; or, on the other fide of 
the abſolute impoſſibility of the Effect. 
The Hiſtory of the Tryal perform d, being thus ſe- 


And here the Sciety manages with as much precau- 
tion and circumſpection as is poſſible, endeavouring 
to ſhun the extreams of Dogmatixing on the one 
Hand, and falling into a Speculative Scepticiſm on 
the other. Rs e 
As to their way of Regiſtering; the Scociety has 


laid them up in publick Regiſters, to be tranſmit- 
ted to Poſterity. About the Year 1666, King 
Charles II. erected this Society into a Corporation, 


by his Letters Patents, conſiſting of a Preſident, be 


Council and Fellows, with a Grant of a Coat of 


loyments of the Council have been to manage their 
olitical Affairs, to regulate Diſorders; to make 
Addreſſes and Applications on their behalf, to guard 
their Privileges ; to ſettle Correſpondences, and to 


the Reader a brief Draught of the molt remarkable 
Parts of their Buſineſs, which may be reduced to 


The Queries and Directions they have given abroad ; 
The Propoſals and Recommendations they have 
made; the Relations they have receiv d; the Expe- 


Theories that have been propos d; the Diſcourſes 
they have written or publiſhed ; their Repoſitary and 
Library, and the Hiſtories of Nature and Art they 
have collected. Ks ; 

Their manner of gathering and diperſing Queries, 
3s this; Firſt they require ſome of their Fellows to 
examine all Treaties and Deſcriptions of the Natu- 
ral and Artificial Productions of thoſe Countrys in 
which they would be inform d. At the ſame time, 
they employ others to diſcourſe the Sea Men, Tra- 
vellors, Tradeſmen and Merchants, who are likely 
to give them the beſt Light. Out of this united Intel- 
ligence from Men and Books, they compole a Bod 
of Queltions concerning all the obſervable things of 
thoſe Places. Theſe Fapers being produc'd in their 
Weckly Aſſemblies, are enlarged or contracted as 
they fee occaſion: Upon which they are diſpatcht 


into all Quarters, as far as their Correſpondence | © 


- 


reaches, I ſhall mention ſome of the principal 
Heads; For the purpoſe, they have compos d Que- 
ries and Directions what things are neceſſary for the 
making a Natural Hiſtory in general: What are 
to be taken notice of towards a perfect Hiſtory of 
the Air, and Atmoſphere, and Weather : What is 
to be obſerved in the Production, Growth, advan- 
cing or transforming of Vegetables : What particu- 
lars are requiſite for collecting a compleat Hiſtory of 
the Agriculture us d in feveral parts of this Nation. 


| They have preſcribed exact Enquiries, and giyen 


— 
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nctual Advice for the Tryal of Experimei 
Rarefacton, and Refaction , and e 
Concerning the cauſe and manner of the Petrifaction 
of Wood: Of the Loadſtone: Of the parts of Ana- 
tomy that are yet imperfect: Of [njddtions into the 
Blood of Animals, and transfuſing the Blood of one 
Animal into another: Of Currents : Of the Ebbing 
and Flowing of the Sea: Of the Kinds and Manner 
of the feeding of Oyſters: Of the Wonders and Cu- 
rioſities obſervable in deep Mines. They haye col- 
lected and ſent abroad Enquiries for the Eaf- Indie; : 
For China : For St. Helena: For Tenariff, or any pig 
Mountaifi: For Guinea For Barbary and Morocco: 
For Spain and Portugal : For Turiy: For France + 

or Taly: For Germany: For Hungary : For Tray 
filvania : For Poland and Sweden : For Iſeland and 
Greenland. They have given Directions for Sca Men 
in general, and for obſerving the Eclipſes of the 
Moon: For obſerving of the Eclipſes of the Sun by 
Mercury 1n ſeveral parts of the World : And for ob- 
ſerving the Satellites of Jupiter. 5 

Thus far, this Society had gone when their Hiſto- 
ry was written: What farther Progreſs they have 
made in the Myſteries of Nature, and Curioſities 
of Art; and what Inventions and Diſcoveries they 
have ſince oblig'd the World with, the Reader may 
ſee, in the Philoſophical Tranſattions. * Hiſtory of the 
aye Society, by Thomas Sprat, Lord Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter. i 

SOCINUS. (Fayfus) to what has been ſaid 
of him in the Second Volume of this Dictiona- 
ry, it may not be 1mproper to add, that ſince the 
Socinians were expell d Poland in 1658. that Sect has 
very much declin'd, tho ſome People are of Opi- 
nion, it has a great many private Proſelytes, who 
would not fail to declare themſelves, if it did not 
lie under. the diſcouragement of the State, and was 
attended with civil Diſadvantages ; which diſcoun- 
tenance, 1ay others, 'is very likely to continue, it 

ing not to be expected, that Princes ſhould come 
Over to à Sect which declares againſt War, and the 
Exerciſe of 3 For, how many Sovereigns 
ate there, ſays Monſieur Bayle, that drive a Trade 
with their Subjects, as private Perſons do with their 
Sheep and Horſes? They raiſe Troops, not to defend 
their Frontiers, or attack the Enemy, but to let 
them. out to Foreign Service, and turn the Penny 
with them: They would be very ſorry therefore to 
find them of the Socinian Stamp, for this Sytteme 
would hinder their Exchequer from filling: Beſide, 
Sovereign Powers have oftentimes an inclination 
either to begin a War upon their Neighbours, or to 
make an Alliance with thoſe that are actually en- 
gag d; and therefore it concerns them very near to 
prevent their Subjects from turning Secinians, or to 
any other ſuch like paſſive Principle; nothins being 
more unſerviceable, and indeed dangerous to Prin- 
ces, than to have their Subjects of a Perſuaſion, that 
makes the Profeſſion of Arms unlawful. 

There's a Story goes of this Sect, which poſſibly is 
no more than a piece of Raillery, tis this; The 
; King of Poland, being ſet upon by the Rebellious 
Coſſacks, and the Tartars, and having occaſion for 
; all his Subjects in the Field, order'd the Socinians 
to take Arms; they told him their Conſcience 
; would not allow them to be concern'd in the Effu- 

ſion of humane Blood, it being their Principle 


y | © not to do any harm to any rational Creature; 


upon this, they were required to go to the Army, 
but not to charge their Muskets for fear of doing the 
Enemy any miſchief, For, ſaid they, your bare 
* appearing 1n the Field will make the Army more 

numerous, and by conſequence, the Enemy will 
© be more aftraid of us. This Propoſal, as near as 


it came to their Principles, was not at all reliſh'd by 


them. Thoſe who pretend that the United Provin- 
ces allow Liberty of Conſcience to the Scinians, are 
miſtaken in point of Hiſtory ; and here I ſhall give 
an account of the Orders publiſhed againſt them 
by the States in 1653. About this time the Dutch 
Synods had ſent ſome Commiſſioners to the Govern- 
ment, to remonſtrate to them that the Followers of 


Sheinus, who ſapt the very Foundations of Chriſtia- 
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nity, argued againſt the Reſurrection of the Dead: 
the Expectations of a bleſſed Eternity, Cc. had 
been ſo bold as to come into the United Provinces, 
and eſpecially into Holland, to debauch the Creed, 
and make a Schiſin in the Church; that. the Zeal 
with which the Ragotski's proſecuted theſe Hereticks 
in Tranſilvania was ſufficiently known, and fo are 
the proceedings againſt them in Poland in 1638, and 
1647. That they had been expell d the Country 
there; that their Church, their Library, and their 
Preſs was ſeiz d, the laſt for Printing a moſt Scan- 
dalous Book againſt the Myſtery of the Trinity. 
That the Fates General proceeded vigoroully againſt 
them in the Year 1598. That in 1639, the Engliſh 
Ambaſſadors acquainted their High and Mightineſ- 
{cs that ſeveral Socinians had Role privately into the 
Country, and preſs d them to prevent the enſuing 
Miſchief by ſeatonable remedies, That in the Year 
1649, the States of Holland ſignify d their reſolution 
to the Synod of Amſterdam, unporting, that as to 
what related to bauiſhing the Socinians, and prohi- 
biting their Books, they would not fail to make ne- 
ceſſary Proviſions, as ſoon as they were 3 
inform'd of the State of the Caſe; That the States 
General bad made an Order upon 7h 17, 1651. 
purſuant to the Advices received from the Province 
of Holland, in the foregoing April, (viz. that the 
Inſolence of the Sectaries ſhould be ſuppreſs d in 
good earneſt, and that effectual Edicts ſhould be 
publiſhed againſt Socinian Books, &c. After this, 
the Commiſſioners of the Synod proceeded to ac- 
uaint the States, how frequently theſe Hereticks 
{troll'd about the Country, made it their buſineſs to 
ain Proſelytes, and ſcatter d a great many ill 
Rocks! That they were the moſt dangerous Ene- 
mies the Church could poſſibly meet with: For, be- 
{ides their cunning; and pretended Sanctity, they 
maintain'd a Doctrine which lay level with Hu- 
mane Reaſon. They concluded firſt with an hum- 
ble requeſt to their Illuſtrious Lordſhips, to obviat 
the Miſchief betimes, by puniſhing the Perſons, and 
rohibiting the Conventicles and Books. Secondly, 
y ſuggeſting that they hop'd the Orders already 
made, would be put in Execution. The States of 
Holland acquainted the Faculty of Divinity at Lei- 
den with this requeſt of the Synod, and deſir d them 
to give their Opinion upon it; The Faculty's An- 
ſwer was, that there could be nothing more hor- 
rible or abominable than the Socinian Sect, that it 
differ'd very little from Paganiſm ; That as bad as 
it was, it gain d Ground in the Country, and that 
therefore they ought to make it their Prayer to God 
Almighty, that he would pleaſe to inſpire the So- 
vercign Powers with a reſolution to clear their Do- 
minions of ſuch Blaſphemies, and to ſuppreſsall ſuch 
Scandalous Books. Upon this, the Srates publiſh'd 


an Edict, forbidding all Perſons, of what Quality 


or Condition ſoever, to abet Socinianiſm, to endea- 
vour the ſpreading of it, or to meet together in any 


Place for this purpoſe : Declaring that all thoſe that 


diſobey'd this Order would be baniſh d the Province 
the firſt time, as Blaſphemers and Diſturbers of the 
publick Tranquillity z and in cafe of a relapſe, 
they ſhould be puniſhed at Diſcretion. They like- 
wile forbid the printing and diſperſing Socinian Books 
under high Penalties, and Order d this Edict to be 
publiſh'd and affixt in all Places neceſſary, that no 
Perſon might pretend Ignorance. This Ordinance 


was publiſh'd September 19th, 1653. The Senate of 


Utrecht likewiſe publiſh'd an Edict in 1655, to the 
{ane purpoſe, | 

Ihe Socinians were not ſilent under theſe Imputa- 
tions, but employ'd one of their belt Pens to write 
an Apology, which came out in 1654, being Enti- 
tuled, Apologia pro veritate accuſata, ad Illuſtriſſimos 
& Potentiſſimos Hollandia & Weſtfrifie Ordines, conſcrip- 
ta ab Equite Polono: This Piece is written with a great 
deal of Art and Inſinuation; Beſides, it has a great 
air of Temper and Moderation, and is bold enough 
to deny the moſt invidious part of the Charge: The 
Author advances the ſame general Reaſons which 
Tertullian makes uſe of in his Apologetick, and Cal- 
vin in his Dedicatory Epiſtle to his Inſtitutions, and 


ſeveral other Reform'd Writers againſt the Rem 


| Catholick Arguments for Proſecution. To inetition 
a word or two of his Apology; he denys in the 
firſt place, That the Ragorshi's had ever perſecu- 
ted the Socinians, but had always, according to 
their promiſe , allow'd them Liberty of Conſcience. 
Thirdly, He inſiſts, that the Dutch Synod ought not 
to make an advantage of the Petfecutions the Sci- 
nians ſuffer d in Poland, not particularly of their 
pulling down their Church in Cracow, becauſe the 
Evangelicks were exposd to the {ſame Hard- 
ſhips, and were treated much in the ſame rugged 
manner at Vilna, two Years after upon the ſame ac- 
count; which was only becauſe an Image was af- 
fronted by the indiſcretion of ſome of the Prote- 
ſtants. Thirdly, he urges, that the diſcountenance 
the Sacinians met with at Cracow, was not for the 
rinting a Book with an outragious Title againſt the 
Trinity. And this he endeavours to prove by the 
Order of Diet, which makes no mention of an 
ſuch Book, which they would not have fail'd to have 
taken notice of, if the Proſecution had been ground- 
ed upon it. Laſtly, This Poliſh Gentleman alledges 
That his Party was miſreprented by the Divines o 
Leiden, where they charge them with denying the 
Exiſtence of the Soul in a State of Separation, and 
the Reſurrection of the Wicked. Coccins is ſaid to 
have publiſhed a folid Anſwer to this Scinian Mani- 
teſto in 1656, ſolid, I fay, as to the main, though 
he does not reply to all the pretended mifrepreſen- 
tations of Matter of Fact. | 
Before we conclude this Article ; we may obſerve, 
that the Unitarians have made ſeveral attempts to 
ſettle in Holland ; The firſt that led the way was one 
Eraſmus Fohn, Principal of the College at Antwerp, 
who publiſhed an Anonymus Book in 1585, Enti- 
tuled, Anti-Chriſti De Uno Vero Deo. This Book was 
confuted by Zauchius the Year following: The Se- 
cond Eſſay was made by Cornelius Darms, a Lawyer 
of alines , who remoy'd from Targow to Urrechr, 
in order to propagate Sorinianiſm in Manuſcript. 
The Magiſtrates being acquainted with his Deſign, 
endeavoured to apprehend him, and though he made 
his eſcape, his Papers were ſeiz d. The Third Try- 
al was made by Offorode and Vaidovde, who came 
from Poland to Amſterdam in 1598, with a great ma- 
ny Socinian Printed and Manuſcript Books, which 
they began to tranſlate into Flemiſh : The Magiſtracy 
laying their Hands upon all theſe Books, ſent them 
to the Univerſity of Leiden, and afterwards to the 
States General, treating at the ſame time theſe two 
Socinians pretty ruggedly, and ordering them to de- 
part the Country. The States General, having receiv d 
the Cenſure of the Divines of Leiden, order d the 
Books to be burnt before Offorode and Vai 'ove's Fa- 
ces, enjoining theſe two Perſons to be gone out of 
the United Provinces in Ten days. As to the Senti- 
ment of the Divines of Leiden, their Reſolution was 
that the Socinian Tenents were little better than Ma- 
hometaniſm, and that there were Blaſphemies in them 
which could not be. tolerated among Chriſtians 
without the laſt degree of Impiety. 
To proceed, Adolphus Venator, a Miniſter of Alc- 
maer, Was bamiſhed to an Iſland in 1617, for wri- 
ting a Book with a Tincture of Scini auiſm. The 
Arminian Schiſm, as Monſieur Bayle calls it, made 
way for Socinianiſm in Holland; For, as he aſſerts, 
they did not refuſe the Socinians their Communion ; 
which latitude in the Arminians, ſhelter d others, and 
kept them from being diſcover d. 
arther, in the Year 1638, the Prince of Tranfil- 
vania 1ntercepted a Letter of Fohannes Sartorius, who 
liv d at Amſterdam, in which he acquainted a Mini- 
ſter of his Perſuaſion, that there were a great man 
of their Party in Holland: And it mult be granted, 
that about this time, they had perverted ſome People 
there, and ſeveral of their Books began to go about 
with more freedom than uſual : To give a check to 
this Liberty, the Magiſtracy of Amſterdam order d ſe- 
veral of Yolkelias's Writings to be burnt in 1642. 
And the Synods of Holand, to ſhew their Zeal a- 
gainſt this Hereſy, preſented an Addreſs to the States 
of Holland in 1628, where they urg d ſeveral Reaſons 
againſt Toleration in this caſe, and amonglt others, 
they alledg'd, That the Tolerating Socinianiſm , 
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would render the United Provinces very offenſive 
to all Chriſtendom : This Remonſtraace was prin- 
ted, and Anſwer given to it: And here the Anſwerer 
argu'd againſt the Reaſon laſt mentioned, that if the 
Reaſoning of the Remonſtrants was true, Poland 
muſt be a very offenſive and diſagreeable Govern- 
ment to the reſt of Europe, becauſe that Kingdom 
had allow'd the Scini ans the Exerciſe of their Reli- 

ion: To this Voetius replys, That the matter of 

act is not true; that Poland had never allow d 


them Liberty of Conſcience, and that the contrary | c4 


was apparent by the rough Treatment they had re- 
ceiv'd here, Ouerant, ſays he, modo ex Fratribus Sar- 
torio, Fonah Slichtingio, alifque, quo loco nunc ſit Liber- 


| tas ipſorum. * Voetins Polit, Eccl. Tom. I. Lib. 4. 


Hoornbeeck, Apparatus ad Controverſias Socinianas. Coc- 
57 Examen Apologie E quitis Poloni. Bayle Diction. 
Hiſtor. a | 

SODBURY. A Market Town in Grombal- 
daſh Hundred in Glouceſterſhire, Eighty Five Mules 


from London. | 


SOHAM. A Market Town in Sapleho Hundred 
in Cambridgeſhire, near Ely, Tis remarkable for a 


large Meare, lately @rain'd, and recover d from the 
Water. *Tis Fifty Seven Miles diſtant from Lon- 


on. | 

' SOIGNIES. A little City in Hainault in Flan- 
ders, within the Dioceſs of Cambray. 

' SOLDIERS. The time of their being uſually 
liſted is mention'd in the Bill of Smpronius Gracchus, 


by which Law, no Perſon was forc'd upon the 


Muſter-Roll till Seventeen Years of Age, as Plutarch 
obſerves; from whence it appears that formerly ny 
had been ſometimes lifted under Seventeen, hic 

it may be, was inthe Carthaginian Wars, when their 
Government was fornewhat diſtreſſed; but beſides 
the neceſſity of Affairs, there was ſometimes Ambi- 


tion in the Caſe; this Conſideration made young 


People lift themſelves before they were Seventeen, 
that they might be preferr'd the ſooner to Poſts of 


Honour, and command in the Army. Being once 


liſted, they continued upon the Roll till they were 
Forty Six Years old, according to Gellius, though 
Seneca and Quintilian are politive that they were not 
diſcharg d till Fifty; Theſe differing Opinions are 
reconciled by Lipſius, by aſſerting, that in caſe a 


Soldier was hinder'd by Sickneſs, or any other ac- 


cident, from compleating his Term upon the Mu- 
ſter-Roll, he was oblig'd to. ſerve in the Field till 
Fifty, and then was at liberty to disband himſelf 
whether he had ſerv'd the cuſtomary number of Cam- 
paigns or not. At firſt the Roman Soldiers were 
not {worn at their liſting; however they us d to en- 
ter into a ſolemn Engagement among themſelves, 
not to deſert their Officers, nor quit their Ranks up- 


on the ſcore of any danger whatſoever. But in the 


Year of Rowe 538, under the Conſulſhip of Lucius 
Amilius Paulus, and C. Terentius Varro, the Soldiers 
were ſworn to the Service, which cuſtom was al- 
ways afterwards continued. Among the Romans, 
none were capable of ſerving as Soldiers, but · thoſe 
who were born Free, and belong'd to the firſt Five 


Diviſions of the Republick : For thoſe they call d 


Proletarii and Capitecenſs, that is, the meaneſt part 
of the People, were not allow'd to be liſted, unleſs 
in caſe of extreme Necellity : As for the Slaves, as 


Pliny obſerves, they were forbidden bearing Arms, 


under pain of Death. This Maxim was ſo conſtant- 
ly obſerv'd, that when they had not Free- born Sub- 
zects more to recruit their Troops, and. the Emperors 
found themſelves very much diſtreſſed for want of 
Men, yet even then they would not admit. of Slaves 
till they were firſt enfranchis'd, The Romans at the 
beginning of their Republick, us d to ſerve in the 
Field at their own Charge : But in the 347th Year 
of Rome, upon the taking of Anxur, a Town of the 
Volſci; the Foot were firſt enter d into pay, and 


Three Year after, in the War againſt the Vi, the 


Cavalrie had the ſame advantage. They were paid 
in Copper Money, which they receiv'd by weight, 
not by telling, the Art of Coynage being little! 
known to the Romans at that time, | 

The Soldiers in the Summer were exerciſed in the 
Field, and in Winter, when the, Weather was Ill, 
„ 3" © + 


they were train d in large Cloyſters, run up on pur. 
pole, and cover'd with $ ates 4 Kid e; a — 
times, with nothing but Reeds and Ruſhes. The 
Soldiers us d commonly to march Twenty and 
ſometimes Twenty Four Miles a Day: In ancient 
times, as Polybixs relates, They wore their Swords on 
the Right ſide, but afterwards, under the Empe- 
rors: This was the cuſtome for none but the Gaard;. 
Io conclude, the Roman Soldiers us'd to eat ſtand- 
ing; Gelliut, Lib. 10. cap. 28. Seneca de Brevit, vite 
. ule, Quintil. Inftient. Lib. 2. Livy. Lib. 22. cap, 
38. Lib. 7. cap. 2. Lib. 4. cap. 59. Ammianus M 
cellinus, Lib. 17. Vegetius, &c. | 
To proceed to the Athenians, by virtue of whoſe 
Conſtitution, their Subjects were oblig d to bear Arms 
from Eighteen to Forty. The Two firſt Vears till 
they were Twenty Years old; they were by Sons 
Law, not to be march'd out of Attica, but after 
that time, their Generals might carry them into 
what Foreign Country they pleas'd: For when they 
were Twenty Years old, they were enter'd in the 
Lexiarchium, or publick Regiſter, and ſworn in the 
Temple of Agraulus: And here, none but Per- 
ſons that were Free-born, and of ſome Subſtance 
at leaſt, were allow d to ſerve, their cuſtom, in this 
caſe, being the ſame with the Romans: And there- 
fore when almoſt all the Men of Fortune and Qua- 


| ity, were cut to pieces by the Lacedemonians, the 


Mob, which were not allow'd to ſerve in their 
Troops, being now the majority, ſeiz d the Admi- 
nitration, and chang'd the form of the Govern- 
ment: Farther, the A:henians receiv'd Strangers into 
their Troops, but then they were generally ſlight- 
y arm'd, and never admitted to be Curiaſjers, 

he Soldiers were levy'd by their General, who 
pitch'd upon whom he pleas'd, among thoſe who 
bad not yet a legal Diſcharge from the Field : The 
Men were all enter'd upon the publick Roll, where, 
at their firſt liſting, they us'd to ſerve among the 
Infantrie, none being lifted among the Horſe till 
there had been Tryal made of them in the Foot. 
The Athenians us d to order the diſpoſition of their 
Battel ſo, as to keep the new rais d Soldiers, and the 
Veterans, unmixt, poſting the firſt where there was 
leaſt danger, Tis obſervd by the Learned, that 
the Senate of Five Hundred join'd with the Hippar- 
chus and the Phylarchi, liſted the Cavalry, and ex- 
amin'd their Horſes, not allowing the General this 
privilege, for fear of his having too great an intereſt 
in the Army. As for thoſe that dy'd in the Service 
of their Country, their Children were Educated at 
the publick Charge. * Pollux, Lib. 8. cap. 9. Sam. 
Petit.. Comm. LL. Atticas, Tit, 1, 2, 3, Hoffman. 
oo _y Offenſive and Defenſive. And Legion in 

Ol. 1. ; | 11 6441 
SOLLICITANTES. So thoſe Confeſſors 
are call d in the Church of Rome, who ſollicite and 
tempt their Penitents to any indecent and ſcanda- 
lous Practices: Againſt ſuch as misbehave them- 
{elves in this manner, there is a Bull publiſhed by 
Paul IV th, Cum ſicut ſuper, 8c. This Bull was (c- 
conded by another of Pias IVth, and to obviat ſuch 
Diſorders the more effectually, Gregory XVth, not 
only confirms Paul's Bull, but likewiſe extends the 


| Penalty to all parts of the Roman Catholick Com- 


munion, whereas the former Proviſions: reach'd on- 
ly to the Spaniſh Confeſſaries. Thoſe who are con- 
victed of any Crime of this kind, are oblig'd not 
only to the uſual Diſcipline of Penance, but ſent 
to the Galleys for Five or Seven Years; ſometimes 
they are condemned to perpetual Impriſonment, 
and ſometimes (if the principal Inquiſitors think 


fit) they are deliwer d over to the ſecular Magiſtrate, 


purſuant to the Conſtitution of Gregory above- men- 
tion d. They are likewiſe to be ſuſpended for ever 
from hearing Confeſſions, and to be depriv d of their 
Benefices and Dignities, and of their Active and 
Paſſive Voice, at the diſcretion of the Inquiſitors; 
and where the Confeſſaries are Regulars, they may 
be degraded to the loweſt place in their Monaſtery ; 
and ſometimes to ſtrike the greater awe into others, 


| the Inquiſitors are oblig'd to order the Sentence a- 


gainſt a Regular Confeſlary, to be read publickly at 


the next general Chapter of his Houſe. * _ 
4 
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Je Souſa Aphoriſm. Inquiſturum. Lib. 1. cap. 34. Ser. 
4 wy 15 7 2 &c. Caſar Carena. de Offi SS, In- 
1550 Sebl. 9. N. 59. Self. 12. 14, 15. Phil. a Lim- 


dred of the ſame Name, about the middle of Ser- 
(er ſhire towards the Eaſt. Cambden reports it to have 
been formerly the chief Town, and that the County 
took its name from it. Tis a Hundred and Five 
Miles from London. x Cambd. Britan, | 

' SORATOFF. A City in the Kingdom of 
Aſrachan in Muſcory, lies in the Latitude of Fifty 
Two Degrees. Iis ſtrengthen'd with a Caſtle, 
which has always a Garriſon in it to ſecure Travel- 
lors from being robb'd, and infulted by the Tar- 


Yi. 1 
"SORATOVIA. A City in the Kingdom of 
Aftracan, upon the Volga. It's ſituated almoſt in 
the middle between Caen, to the North, and Aſtra- 
can to the South. * Hoffman. g 
SO RIA. A City of Spain, in the Kingdom of 
Old Caſtile, ſtanding near the head of the River Duero. 
Three Miles from the Ruines of Numantia, Thirty 
above Oſma, a Hundred Faſt from Valadolid, and 
Thirty Two South Welt from Tarazonga. Vis ſituate 
among Hills, well Inhabited, and has a Juriſdiction: 
over a great many 1 the Neighbourhood. 
* 4 Syſteme of Geogra „ | 

50 4 81 K A Tus: Headed a conſiderable Bo- 
dy of Slaves at Hracuſe: He was ruin d by his Friend 

Daimachus, who was gain'd by the contrivance of 
| Hermocrates. Polyanus mentions another SH/iſtratus, 
who ſeiz d the Government of Hracuſe, and took 
away the Eſtates of thoſe that ſtood firm to Aga- 
thockes. * Polyen. lib. 1. cap. 43. lib, 5. cap. 47, 

SOTERICI Nummi. In Greek ZeJneixior, fo 
thoſe Coyns are call'd, by an Anonymous Author 
of the Antiquities of Cor/ antinople, upon which the 
Effigies of our Saviour, with the Croſs that was ſeen 
in the Air, were ſtampt by Conſtantine the Great, as 
John Damaſcen te lates: But ſince Faſtinianus Rhinot- 
»etus was the firſt that put our Saviour upon the 
Coyn; either this aame was given the Coyn above- 
mention'd from its having a Croſs upon it, call'd, 
Torneo caveiy by Damaſcen ; or elſe the Coyns of 
Johannes Zimiſca, who was the firſt Prince that put 
our Saviour's Effigies upon the Coyn without any 
other Figure, are miſtaken for thoſe of Conſtantine 
the Great. Da Freſue Diſſert. de Inferioris Evi 
Numiſm. Num. 26,27. Hijman. 

- SOUCHES. (Lewis Katrnit, Count de) Was a 
Gentleman's Son of Rochel, Lord of the Mannor of 
Barres. According to Monſieur Bayle , he only 
commanded the Emperor's Army, and was not Ge- 
neral of the Empire; neither had his Son the Com- 
mand of the Forces of the Empire, but only of the 
Emperor's Troops. This Son of his was not kill'd 
at Rbinfeld in 1678, but in Hungary in 1691: Thefe 
are ſome of the Corrections Monſieur Bayle makes 
upon this Article in Alorery. Bayle Diction. oy 
SOUL (The) When cohabiting with the Body, 
bas, according to Porphyry, the Moon for her Guar- 
dian Deity ; and when the goes off into a State of 
Separation, ſhe falls under the protection of Proſer- 
pine: Under this condition of Separation, ſhe was 


to run through à Courſe of three Elements, in order | ( 


to her Purgation, according to the Doctrine of the 
Heathen Theology: Theſe Elements were, Air, Wa- 
ter and Fire, and intimated in the term Vannus, 
mention'd in the Myfleries of Bacchns ; becauſe, as 
the Vannus or Fan ſeperates the Chaff and Duſt from 
the Corn, ſo theſe methods of Purgation refin d the 
Soul, and left nothing but pure «Ether about her; 


'tis to this that Virgil alludes in his 6th nid. 


—— Alia Panduntur inanes 
Suſpenſe ad Ventos, Aliis ſub gung ite vaſto : | 
Infettum eluitur. Scelus, ant exuritur 190, Oe. | 


ing * They conſalt them as Oracle : 


Tranſlated thus by Mr. Dryden ; 

For this, are various Penances en jow'd "I 

And ſome are hang to Bleach upon the Wind : 

Some plung'd in Wreers, other purg d in Fires, 
Till all the Dregs are drein d, and all the Ruſt expires. 


That the Heathens were convinc'd of the Immot- 
tality of the Soul, appears by their ſuperſtitious Wor- 
ſhip ; and therefore Iſaac 4 Bravunell, in reckoning 
up the ten kinds of Idolatrous Adoration, mentions 
the Worſhip of the Spirits of thoſe Deceas'd in the 
feventh place. Pomponius Mela takes notice, that 
theſe Humane Spirits were the only Deities wor- 
ſhipp d by the Augile, an African Native, ſeated 
between the Garamantes and the Troglodytes. The 
Azgile, ſays he, believe there are no Beines but the 
Manes of their Friends : To theſe they appeal in Swear- 

Pray to them at their 
ombs ; and take their Dreams for an anſwer or return 
of their Prayers. The Worſhip of Humane Spirits 
was of two kinds; ſome Manes being thus honour'd 
only by the private reſpe& of a Family ; others were 
deify d, as it were, by Act of Parliament, and wor- 
ſhip'd by the Direction of the Conſtitution. The 
Lares were worſhipp'd in the former manner, con- 
cerning which the Reader may conſult Apuleius de 
Deo Socratis ; however, ſome Solemnities were requi- 
fite to prefer Humane Souls to the (tate of Lares or 
Houſhould Gods, as we may learn from Servias up- 
on the third Æneid. Theſe Lares bad a Religious 
Regard paid them every day, as appears from the 
Prologue of Plautus's Anlalaria © | 


 Huic Filia una eſt, ea mihi quotidie 


Aut Thare 


Dat mihi 


aut Vino, aut aliquid ſemper ſupplicas : 
Coronas, &c. | 


Other Humane Spirits were deify'd by the Prince's 
Order, either becauſe they had oblig d Mankind 
with ſome noble Invention, had been the Founders 
of ſome Nation or Town, or diſtinguiſh'd them- 
ſelves with remarkable Bravery in the Feild : Thoſe 
who were thus promoted, were call'd Dii Indigetes, 
which Title was firſt given to Æneas, tho the La- 
tines worſhipp'd other Humane Divinities (if we 
may ſo ſpeak ) that liv'd before him, ſuch as Hercu- 
les, Liber, Eſculapins, Caſtor and Pollux, &c. Under 
the Roman Kings, there was none deify'd on this 
manner except Romulus, who began the Government, 
and his Nurſe Accalaurentia. Afterwards, under the 
Republick, none but Anna Bovillana had this reſpect 
paid her; tho even here the Senate or Nobility diſ- 
ſented. The ancient Pagan Heroes had a great deal 
of Ceremony paid them after their Death, tho' it 
fell ſhort of Divine Honour, and therefore the Greeks 
make a diſtinction between evayifuy and S 
But then the Heroes had a turn for a higher Station; 
for twas ſometimes the Cuſtom of raiſing thoſe into 
Gods, who were only worthipp'd as Heroes at firſt, 
as we may learn from Plutarch, De Præclaris Mulie- 
rum factis. The Honours paid to the Manes of He- 
roes by the Greeks and Romans, was the erecting a 
Statue, and particularly with the Romans, the car- 
rying their Effigies in a Coach of State at the Cir- 
cenſian Shews Their name likewiſe was inſerted into 
the Hhmni Saliares, After the Common Wealth fell 
into a Monarchy, Julius Cæſar was the firſt that had 
Religious Honours paid him, from whence it grew a 
Cutom to Deify ſucceeding Emperors, as the Reader 
may ſee under the Article Apotheoſis: And ſometimes 
this Refpect was given the Empreſſes and others of the 
Imperial Family; and, which is ſomewhat more 
ſtrange, Conſtantine the Great, tho a Chriſtian, ſeems 
thus deify'd in an old Medal; for here, the Soul of 
this Emperor is repreſented in its Shirt, and driving 
to Heaven in a Coach and Four, with his Arms 
ſtretch'd out, and receiv'd by another Arm reaching 
out of the Skies, with the Letters Cons at the bottom 
of the Coyn, which ſignifies Conſecratio or e : 
However, this may be taken for a Chriſtian m- 
blem, and underſtood of the Welcome with which 


the Einperor Conſtantine was receiw'd in the other 
World : 


SOU 
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World; not but that departed Ghoſts were Wor- 
ſhipp d by the Pagans, and had the reſpect of Dei- 
ties paid them for the Service they had done the 
World. * Herodot. Aelpom. Lactant. De Falſa Kelig. 
lib. 1. cap. 5. Auguſtin. De Civ. Dei, lib. 8. cap. 9. 
Cicer. De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. De Legib. lib. 2. Sueton. 
in Fulio. Tertull. lib, 1. adverſ. Marc. Voſſius De 
Idol. lth. 1. cap. 12, G-. 

SOUL (Humane diltint from Matter) See 
Dicearchas. 1 BY” 

SOUTH-SAYERS, or Augurs; usd to pre- 
dict Events by inſpecting the Inwards of the Sacri- 
fices. At Elis in Greece, the Families of the Fam- 
ide and Chtide were famous for this Science, and 
ſo were the Telmeſſians in Caria. In Fly the Hetru- 
rians were generally Augurs, their Country being fa- 
mous for this Faculty. Romulus ſettled this Profeſſion of 
Augury in Rome. To mention ſome of their Diagno- 
ſticks or Rules for Prediction: Now 'twas account- 
ed a bad ſign, if the Victim did not follow him 
that led it without dragging : If it broke out of the 
hands of him that held it; if it warded off the 


blow, or ſprung up into an extraordinary leap up- 


on the ſtroke; if it made a horrid bellowing while 
it was Butchcring, or did not fall and expire with 


a great deal of Paſſiveneſs ; if it roll'd and floun- 


der d upon the Ground when 'twas agonizing, or 
kickt the Ground more than ordinary; if it had a 
hard Death, or did not bleed freely ; 1f while the 
Throat on't was cutting, any unlucky thing were 
either ſeen or heard: All theſe were ſigns that the 
Deity was diſpleas'd, and that Vengeance was im- 


pending: The ſigns contrary to theſe were all count- 


ed Fortunate. When the Sacrifice was diſſected, 
they us'd to Divine from the Colour or Condition 
of the Intrals ; from the defect of ſome part in the 
principal Viſcera of the Body, or from ſome preter- 
natural Excreſcences; the Liver, the Lungs, Spleen, 
Heart, Kidnies, Tongue, &c. were the parts uſual- 
ly inſpected, and particularly the Liver, which was 
the principal Seat and Subject of their Art: To be- 


natural and florid, without any ſpecks or ulcerous 
marks; if the Lobes were well grown, or the Paren- 


together, theſe were certain ſigns of Proſperity, pro- 
mis d great Acquiſitions, enlargement of Empire, 
and Juriſdiction, Triumphs, and the higheſt Poſts 
in the Government. On the other ſide, if the Liver 
appear d ſhrivel'd, which was Cato the Conlul's caſe ; 
or if the colour and ſtate of it appear'd unuſual, or 
if there was none of it to be ſeen, 'twas reckon'd 
very ominous ; but if it look d ſwell'd and full, 
and had the Colour of Health upon't ; if the motion 
of it was brisk, they might depend upon Victory. 
When this way of Divination was conſulted b 

Marcus Marcellus, tis ſaid the Liver was waſted, 
and look d ſomewhat ulcerous, for which reaſon he 
is thought to have miſcarry d in the Field; ſo much 
for the Liver. The Heart was another of the Viſcera 
conſulted in Southſaying : Now, if the Motion of 
the Heart was either trembling or too ſtrong; if 
the pulſe was extraordinary languid; if it did not 
appear in its full bulk, and with all its appurte- 
nances; all theſe were tokens of Adverſity and De- 
ſtruction : To juſtify theſe Remarks, they tell us, 
that the day Julius Ceſar was aſſaſſinated, there was 
no Heart to be found in two Bullocks ; the ſame ill 
ſigns having before happen'd to Caivs Marius at Uti- 
ca: The Emperor Pertinax likewiſe, juſt before his 
being murther'd, could neither find Liver nor Heart 
in the Sacrifice : But if the Heart appear'd bigger 
than ordinary; if the Muſcles look d moiſt and well 
ttuff d; if it was neither flaccid nor wrinckled for 
lack of Nouriſhment and Moiſture; if the broader 
end of it was cover d with fat, or if an Eagle hap- 
pen'd to make a ſtoop, and ſnatch it away, all 
theſe were ſigns that the Gods were fayourably in- 
clin'd, and that the Enterprize would be ſucceſsful. 
After the Viſcera were thus examin d, they us'd to 
obſerve the burning of the Sacrifice; if the Flame 
went up bright and briskly, the Omen was right ; 


but if it ſpit and ſmoulder'd, and the Smoak hung | Th 


1 | 


heavily in the Air, things were likely to prove ; 
By what Curt ius and Syetonis re n 


late, we ma 
- 2 : col- 
lect that it was not ulual for Princes an * 


d Em 
to be preſent at the Sacrifices, which is con rid 
by what Livy obſerves concerning him that kept the 
Holy Pullen ; for this Man it ſeems, 


miſreport 
Augury to the Conſul, told him the ſ. ported the 


8 l igns were for- 
tunate, and that the Chickens jumpt at their M f 


which is a clear proof the Conſul was not th 

fee. However, ſometimes the Chief Magiſtrates were 
preſent at their Sacrifices ; Pertinax was ſo, 
may learn from Capitolinus: The ſame Pra 


and 
e Viſcera 
and ago- 


Gaba. We are to obſerve farther, that the 
were to be inſpected when they were warm 


| N1z1ng, for if they ſtay'd till the Victim | 
the 2 * b 9 


ry would ſignify little. Minutius Felix 
was of Opinion, that the Demons ſometimes actua- 
ted the Inwards of the Sacrifice, to make it anſwer 
the Event, and keep up the practice of Idolatry 
Ihe Iſraelites learn'd ſomewhat of this Superſtitions 
Practice, to ſay no worſe of it, from their Heathen 


Neighbours, as appears by the 21ſt Chapter of Eze- 


kiel, Verſe 21. For the King of Babylon ſtood at the part- 


5 of the way, at the head of the two mays to uſe Divina- 


tion; he made his Arrows bright, he conſulted with Ina- 
es, he look'd in the Liver. This Dioination was, on 
laſt, forbidden upon the prevailing of Chriſtianity, 
by the Civil Law, in the Reign of the Emperor Theo- 
doſſus : The Imperial Order runs thus, Ne quis Mor- 
talium ita faciendi Sacrificii 


accipiat vel (quod eſt deterius) Futura ſub execrabili con- 


one Fecoris extorumq; præſagio, vane ſpem Promiſſionis 
Jultatione cognoſcat. * Sueton. Auguſt. cap. 1. Curtius. 


lib. 7. cap. 7. Livy, lib. 10. cap. 40. Cod. Theod. lib. 2. 


De Paganis. Stewechius in E 


Van Dalen de Oracalis Diſſertat. 1. pag. 126. Hoffman 
8 ſe Pag. 126. Hoffman, 


ectis Arnobiants, lib, 4. 


5 | | 
SOUTHMOULTON. A Market-Town in 
the Northwell parts of Devonſhire, not far from 


Subjec Barnſtaple. Tis a Hundred and Forty Six Miles from 
gin therefore with tlie Liver; if the Colour of it was London e 


SOUTHPETHERTON. A Market Town 


P. in the Southeaſt parts of Somerſetſhire. A Hundred 
cbyma ſeem'd to be doubled; if the extremities of and Nine Miles from London. 


it were turn'd inwatds, and, as it were, roul d up 


SOUTH VIS T: One of the Weſtern Iſlands 


belonging to Scotland. Tis ſituated two Miles South 


of Benbecula, in length One and Twenty Miles, and 

| Three in bredth. The Eaſt fide is Mountainous on 
the Coaſt, but the Weſt is a Level. The Soyl is ge- 
nerally Sandy, and affords indifferent good Crops of 
Barly, Oats and Rye: Tis ſtock'd with much the 
ſame ſort of Cattel with North V | 


It has a great 
many Freſh-water Lakes, which afford Trouts and 


8 

Eels, beſides variety of Land and Sea Fowl. On 
the Weſtern Coalt of this Iſland the Inhabitants 
bave often found pieces of Ambergreeſe. As to the 
Complexion, Temper, Diet and Habit of the Na- 
tives, tis much the ſame with the neighbouring 
Wat s. Mr. Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern 

J. 


SPALDING. A Market-Town in Ellon- 
Hundred, in the South of L 


. incolnſhire, Seventy Eight 
Miles from London. | 
SPARROW (Dr. Anthony) Son of Samuel 
Sparrow, of Deptden in Suffolk, Gentleman, was edu- 
cated in ”_ College in Cambridge, where he was 
Fellow, till ejected for refuſing the Covenant, 1643- 
At the Reſtauration of King Charles II. he was ele- 
cted one of the Preachers of St. Edmondsbury, and 
promoted to the Archdeaconry of Sadbury, and ſoon 
after to the Maſterſhip of his College. He was con- 
ſecrated Biſhop of Exeter in 1667, where governing 
with you Commendation, he was tranſlated to the 
See of Norwich, upon the Death of Biſhop Reynolds, 
in 1676, where he dy'd in 1685. He has written 
A Rationale upon the Book of Common-Prayer, A Ser- 
mon concerning Confeſſion of Sins, and the power of Ab- 
ſolution. He publiſh d likewiſe A Colleftion of Articles, 
unctions, Canons, Orders, Ordonances, &c. Athen. 
xon. 


SPENDTHRIFTS. Had a mark of Infa- 


my ſet upon them by Solon, the Athenian Legiſlator: 
| e Law is mention'd by Diogenes Laertius. Al 
the 


eat, 


as We 
. 0 ba Cti . | 
likewiſe confirm'd in the inſtances of $:; FE 


audaciam ſumat, ut inſpetti- 
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the Athenian Burghers had a right of Voting, and 
waking of Speeches at their publick Meetipgs, ac- 
cording to their 40.092 Age, reckoning from 20. 
This Privilege thoſe who were legally {ſcandalous 
were depriv'd of, and, among the reſt, ſuch as had 
ſpent their Fortunes in Prodigality and Leudneſs. 
In imitation of this Cultom, the Emperor Adrian 
would not ſuffer thoſe that had ſquander'd away 
their Eftates with Wenches, Luxury or Dice, to ap- 
pear in the Play-Houſe; but inſtead of that, he or- 
d&r'd them to be rally'd and wade a publick Felt. 
* Su, Petit. Comm. in LL, Atticat, lib. 5. Tyr. 2. 
Soartian. Scaliger. Poetic. lib. 1. eap. 21. Hf. 
man. | k AY . « 
SPERCHIUS. A River of Theſſaly, which, 
according to Strabo, rites in the Mountain Pindus, 
and is  diſchargd into the Sinus Mallacus. Tis 
call'd at preſent, Agriomela or Selambria, * Str abs, 


lib. 8. i 

SPILSBY. A Market-Town in Bullingbroock- 
Hundred, about the middle of Lincolnſhire, not far 
from the Sea. A Hundred and One Miles from 
London. 3 


SPIRA (Francis) Born at (ita ſella, within the James Beatth, Atch-Biſhop of GI aſzow, which ap- 


Precincts of Padua, was a Lawyer of a conſiderable 
Reputation. This Man, after hayitig been ſtrongly 
in the Perſuaſion of the Reform d, was delated Or 
Heterodoxy to Johannes de Caſa, Arch-Biſhop of Be- 
newento, then Pope's Nuncio at Fenice. Spira being 
frighted, ask d the Nuncios Pardon, and promis d 
Conformity for the future; but the Nuncio, not 
contented with this Submiftion, enjoyn'd him a pub- 
lick Recantation of his former Tenents. And here, 
at the inſtance of his Friends, who told him his 
Wife and Family would be ruin'd, if he refus'd to 
give Satisfaction; he comply'd witli the Legate's 
Terms, though extremely againſt his Conſcience: 
But not long after, he fell into a deep Melancholly 
and Diſorder of Mind, which threw him off his 
Health, and at laſt brought him to the Extremities of 
Deſpair: Being in this lamentable Condition, he 
was remov'd from Citadella to Padua, for the better 
convenience of Phyſicians and Divines, And here, 
all imaginable Arguments were us d to make him 
hope in God's Mercy; to which he us d to anſwer, 
That the Inſtances of God's Forgivenefs alledg d out 
of the Scripture, were by no means applicable to 
luis Cate, becauſe, out of a Principle of Cowardli- 
neſs and Intereſt, he had renounc'd thoſe Doctrines 
of the Truth of which he was throughly convinc'd ; 
and thus continuing in this miferable perplexity of 
Mind, and frequently complaining he already fht- 
fer'd the Torments of the Damn'd ; he expird in 
this Condition in 1543. Peter Paul Vergerius, Biſhop 
of 7 /tinople, viſited Spira frequently, and endea- 
vour'd to adminiſter what Comfort he could to him. 
Aud as Sleidan reports the matter, twas thought 
this lamentable Accident had a conſtterable influ- 
ence upon Vergerius to bring him into the Keforma- 
ion. * Sleidan. Comment. Rotiman. 

SPORTULA, Among the Romans was a 
ſmall preſent of Money, which with Bread atid 
Wine, was diſtributed ar certain Feſtivals, or other 
ſolemn Occaſions. Ii Bounty, or Dole was fre- 
quently given in Silver Micdals, but when the Empe- 
rors or other great Men beſtow'd theſe Liberalities 
they uſually dittributed Gold Medals : Thus Trebel- 
lien Polio mentioning the Frugality of the Emperor 
Gallienns in his Conſulſhip, ſays, he gave a Sportula 
to every Senator, and Gold Medals to the Roman 
Ladics. Twas likewiſe the cuſtom for the new Con- 
luls to preſent their Friends in this manner. Of 
which, Smmachus ſpeaks thus, Sportulam Conſularis 
mei & Amicitie nora, & honori tuo debeo, banc, in H. 
lido wiſh, 

The name of Sportala was given to theſe Preſents, 
becaule they were ſent in Baskets. The Conſuls like- 
wiſe with theſe Sportule beftow'd ſome ſmall Pocket- 
Books of Silver or Ivory, in which their Names were 
written, and theſe were thoſe they call'd Fafti. 
* Sidonizes, Lib. 8. Ep. 6. Dannett. 


SPOTS WOOD. (Fohn) Arch-Biſhop of St. 
Andrews ; deſcended from the Lairds of e in 
the Merſe, an ancient Gentleman's Family, and 


— — 2 


chief of that Surname: His Grandfather loſt his 
Life in the Battel of Holden: Field with King Fame, 
IVth. His Father was bred ts Lachen Wie ol | 
lege of Glaſgow, took Otders, and was-;preſented to 
the Parſonage of Calday. Not long after lie was 
made Supetüitendent of Lowhian Merſe and Tiviot- 
dale, which Character he Uipported with Reputati- 
on, and dy in 1586, leaving Iſſue by his Wife 
Beatrix Crichton, Daughter to the Laird of Lzgton 
(an ancient Baron of Solan ) Fohn Spot ſwaod aboyc- 
mention d, who was born in the Year 1565. He 
diſcover'd a more than ordinary Genius in lis Child- 
hood, and was bred at the Univerſity of Glaſgom, 
Where, as an Argument of his early Proficiency, he 
took his Degree at Sixteen Years of Age. He ſuc- 
ceeded his Hatlier in the Parſonage of Calder, and 
ſome tittie after, was entertain d by Lodowick Dake of 
Lennox, in whoſe Family he officiated as Chaplain, 
when th t Dake went Ambaſſador to Henry IVrh of 
France; atid Having a conſiderable Reputation, both 
for his Learning aud Conduct, King Fames I. took 
him with bit into England, when he came to take 
Poſſeſſion of that Crown : And upon the Death oft 


perfd tllis Year, his Majelty preferr'd him to. that 
See, and made him ohe of the Privy Council in Srot- 
lande: And being in this Station of Honour and Pre- 
ferment, he was order d for Scotland to attend Queen 
Ann, in her Journey to London, who made him her 
Almonet., Net long after, in the Year 1610. he pre- 
ſided in the Aﬀetnbly at Glaſgom, where the Epiſco- 
cal Authority was reſtor d. At lis coming to the 
Arch-Bifhoprick of Glaſgom, he ſound the Revenues 
of it ſatik to' that degree, that there was not a Hun- 
dred Pounds a Year Sterling left as a Temptation to 
a farther Sactilege. This ill Eſtate of the Revenues 
of the Arch-Biſhoprick was very much improv'd b 
him, and maflag d with ſo much inoffenſiweneſs and 
diſcretion, that none of tlie Diocefs ſeem'd to com- 
plain of it. In the Year 1615, the King tranſlated 
him from Glaſgow to St. Andrews; and now he was 
Primate and Mettopolitan of all Scotland. 

The next Yeat after, he pteſided at the Aſſembly 
at Aberdeen, where the Marquis of Huntley, who 
was under Excommunication, was, upon his fub- 
mitting to Penance, reſtor d to Communion. At 
this Aſſembly, there paſs d an Act for drawing up a 
Liturgy for the Church of Scotland, ſo ge of the molt 
Learned of the Clergy being pitch'd upon to form 
the Draught. The Arch-Biſhop recover'd Three 
Hundred Pounds a Year Sterling to his See, which, 
with a great deal more, had been taken from 1t, by 
the Sactilege of former times. He was very Inſtru- 
mental at the Aſſembly of Perth, aud elſewhere, in 
reviving the ancient Diſcipline, and bringing the 
Church of Hotland to ſome degrees of Uniformity 
with that of England. | 

In the Year 1633, he Crown'd King Charles I. in 
the Abby Church of Haly Rude Houſe: And, in this 
Prince's Reign, procur'd the Revenues of the Pri- 
ory of St. Andrew's, ( being then in Lay Hands ) 
to be anner d to his Church: And, to ſhew that 
this was done more for the Intereſt of Religion than 
his own, he prevail'd with the King, that ſo much 
of the Diocels of St. An4rew's as was ſituate on the 
South ſide of the River Forth, might be erected into 
a new Biſhoprick, which was accordingly done, 
and being conſiderably Endow'd, was fix'd in the 
City of Edenburgh. Two Years after this (in 1635) 
the Earl of Rinnoule dying L. Chancellor, the King 
put the Arch-Biſhop in that Poſt, which Office was 
manag d by him, to a general ſatisfaction. ö 

In the Vear 1639, when the Covenanters had im- 
broil'd Scotland with their Seditious and Treaſona- 
ble Practices; this Prelate was forc d to retire into 
England, for the ſecurity of his Perſon, where he 
dy'd ſoon. after. | 

As to his Character, he was a Perſon of Excm- 
plary and Primitive Piety; a Judicious Preacher, 
and very remarkable for his Charity : For, beſides 
what hedid privately in this kind, he built and orna- 
mented the Church of Darfy after the Engliſh man- 
ner, at his own Expence. Neither muſt we omit 
the Relief he ſent to the Ifles of Orkney, when _— 

| d 
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others to a liberal Contribution, but led the 
way by his own Example, in flich a manner as 
ſinited rather the gteatneſs of his Mind than of his 
Fortune. This Arch-Biſhop was ___ to Rachel 
Lindſay, Daughter of David Lindſay, Biſhop of Roſs, 


of the Houſe of Edſal, an Honourable Family in P 


Scotland ; by whom he had Iſſue, Fohn and Robert, 
who were afterwards Knighted : They were both of 
them firm to the Royal Cauſe, Sir Robert Spotſwood 

articularly was a great Ornament to his Nation : 
He apply d himſelf moſtly to the Study of the Law, 


and was firſt preferr'd by K. Fames to be Lord of the 


Seſſion Extraordinary, and was afterwards, by Kin 
Charles, made Lord Preſident of that Court, an 

chief Secretary. This Gentleman happen d to hve 
till the Rebels had ſeiz d the Conſtitution, and clapt 
the Laws under Hatches; and when Traytors {at 
upon the Bench, twas no wonder that Loyalty was 
High-Treaſon : Things being in this condition, Sir 
Robert was brought to the Scaffold at St. Andrew's on- 
ly for his being a good Subject; and here he behav'd 


Himſelf with a Religious Bravery, ſuitable to the Oc- 
caſion and Principles he dy d for. His Advice to | be 


the People, that came to ſee the Spectacle, was very 
remarkable: He exhorted them to adhere to their Duty 
to God and their King, and to beware of thoſe Seditious 
Miniſters, into who 5 Months, at into the Prophets of 


Ahab, the Lying Spirit had enter d, both to ſeduce them, f1 


and ruin that noble Nation. To return to the Arch- 
Biſhop; we have nothing extant of him but his ex- 
cellent Hiſtory of Scotland, which Work was under- 
taken at the inſtance and command of King James I. 
whom his Majeſty look d upon well qualify d for 


this performance, upon the ſcore of his Judgment, 


Courage, and the advantage of his Stile. The Arch- 


\ Biſhop was ſolemnly bury'd in Weſftminſter-Abbey, 


in the Year 1639, being the 74th Year of his Age. 
Part of his Epitaph is as follows, 


Præſul, Senator pene Martyr hic j acet, 
Ono Nemo Sanctior, Gravior, Conſtantior, 
Pro Eccleſia, pro Rege, pro recta fide, 
Contra Sacrilegos, perduelles, perfidos, 
Setit ad extrenium uſque vite Spiritum; 
Sylitumque talium Meritorum premium 
Diras Rapinas, Exiliumque 2 : 
Sed hec in Urna, in Ore, Poſterim in Deo, 
Victor potitur pace, Fami, Gloria. 


p Arch-Biſhop Sporſwood's Life prefixd to his Hi- 
ory. | 

SQU ARE. (Augustus) Iwas built by that 
Emperor, becauſe the old Romane Square and that 


of Julius Ceſar were not big enough tor the publick 


Occaſions. Here they met to conſult about War or 
Peace, and to adjuſt the ORE of a Triumph: 
The Victorious Generals bringing the Standards they 
had taken from the Enemy hither. Mars had a Temple 
in this Square ; and here, ſometimes they had Cha- 
riot-Racing, and other publick Diverſions. In the 
middle of this Square, Auguſtus had a curious Ala- 
baſter Statue, together with the Figures of all thoſe 
that had the Honour of a Triumph. Here were 
likewiſe two fine Pictures drawn by Apelles, one of 
which was Caſtor and Pollux ; and the other was a 
Victory and Alexander the Great in a Triumphal Cha- 
riot: Twas built not far from Forum Romanum, and 
was ſo near the Tiber, that twas overflow'd in the 
Reign of Auguſtus. * Rofin. Antiq. Rom. Lib. 9. 


cap. 7. | 
S C ARE (Czſar's) The Ground was bought by 
Jul Ceſar, who deſign'd it both as an Ornament 
o the Town, and to ſerve for publick Meetings. 


He bought it for a Hundred Millions of Seſterces, 


which, according to Budæuss Calculation, amount 
to Two Millions Five Hundred Thouſand Crowns ; 
And beſides this Expence of the purchaſe, it coſt 
him Two Hundred and Fifty Thouſand Crowns to 
Pave it. Here he built the ge Palace, and had 
a Copper Statue erected for him on Horſeback. This 
Square ſtood near the Forum Romanum. Roſin, An- 
tig. Lib. . 1 J. 

SQUARE (NMrva s.) Stood near that of A- 


alamity of a Famine: For TOY he not only 
pred 24 | 


| with red. 


8 This Building was begun by the Emperor 
omitian, but finiſhed by his Succeſſor Nerva. *Twas 
Embelliſhed with ſeveral Statues and Columes, up- 
on which the in of Nerva were repreſented. 
In the middle of it, there was a Braſs Pillar of 
an extraordinary height. There was a very Stately 
alace near it, with a Magnificent Portico, of 
which there are ſtill ſome remains near St. Blaiſe' 
Church. * Roſin. Antiq. Rom. Lib. g. cap. 7. 
SQUARE. (Roman, or the old Square.) This 
Forum Romanum was very Spaciouſly ſurrounded with 
fine Buildings and Galleries, ſupported with Pillars, 
It reached from the foot of Mount Capitoline from 
Septimias's to Titus's Arch; and from the foot of Mount 
Palatine to the Via Sacra. Tis now call'd Campo Va- 
cino, and begins at the foot of Campidoglio, and 
reaches on one {ide as far as the Church of St. Coſmns 
and Damianus; And the other, as far as St. Theo- 
dore. The Tiber formerly ran through this Square; and 
here it was that the Shepherd Fauſtulus found Remus and 
Romulus upon the Bank of the River: But Targuinizs 
Superbus the laſt King of Rome, turn'd the courſe of 
the Channel to prevent this part of the Town from 


ing overflown. Near this Square, there was a 
2 Lake, which ſeem'd to be without a bottom: 
nto this Lake the brave Curtius plung'd himſelf and 
his Horſe upon the Speed, and loſt his Life to ſerve 
his Country; And, to prevent the Stench of it 
rom annoying the Town. In the middle of this 
Square ſtood the Roſtra, from whence they us'd to 
Harangue the People, * Roſin. Antiq. Rom. Lib. 9. 
cap. 7. Onnphr. Panvin. De Urbis Regionib. See 
Curtin's Vol. I. | 
SQUARE (Trajan s) It was built by Trajan 
between Nerva's Square, the Capital and Mount 
Qairinal ; every thing that belong d to this Building 
was extraordinary and magnificent. Here was a 
noble Portico, ſupported by a great many Pillars, 
which, both for their height, and the curioſity of 
their Work, were the Admiration of the World. In 


the middle of this ſtood 77aj an's Pillar, which was 
{afterwards overturn d. But Pope Sixtus Vth ſet it up 


| 


again, with St. Peter's Statue upon the top of it. 
It's obſervable, that 'twas in this Square, that the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus publiſh'd an Edict in fa- 


| vour of the Chriſtians, forbidding all Perſons to 


diſturb them in the Exerciſe of their Religion, and 
that thoſe that inform'd againſt them, only for be- 
ing Chriſtians, ſhould be burnt alive. * Rofin. An- 
tig. Rom. Lib. p. cap. 7. Marlian, Lib. 3. cap. 13. 
See Pillar (Traan) Vol. III. | 
SQUARE. (Of ViQtories) a great Square in 
Paris, in the Diviſion of Richlies. Fs ſo call'd, be- 
cauſe King Lewis XIVth has a Statue in it Crown d 
by a Victory, with a great deal of Baſs-Relief, re- 
reſenting the moſt conſiderable Victories of this 
rince. The Duke de la Feuillade, Duke, Peer, and 
Marſhal of France, Collonel of the French Guards, 
and Governour of Dauphine, erected in this Square 
in 1686, a Statue of King Lemis the Great, of Braſs 
Gilt, upon a Marble Pedeſtal, ſupported by four 
Slaves, and Ornamented with Trophies and Baſs- 
Relieſs of Braſs, repreſenting the moſt remarkable 
Actions and Events in his Majeſty's Reign: The 
Groupp of this Statue conſiſts of three Figures; the 
__ al of which is the King in his Robes ; The 
cond is a Victory behind him, putting a Crown 
upon his Head; And the Third repreſents Cerberus 
under his Feet. The King's Statue 1s thirteen Foot 
biet, and the Cerberus under his Feet is an Emblem 
of the Tripple Alliance, over which, as Morery's Sup- 
plementer Phraſes it, his Majeſty ſo gloriouſly Tri- 
umph'd. The Victory has one Foot upon a Globe, 
upon which ſhe riſes, and the other hanging in the 
Air, her Wings are ſpread for a flight, and ſhe 
Crowns the King as ſhe is ſweeping along. All this 
Groupp, with the Globe, Hercules's Club, the Lion's 
Skin, and a Helmet, weighs above thirty thouſand 
weight, and was caſt all at once, which makes it 
a perfect Original for Greatneis and Magnificence, 
there being nothing either in Hiſtory, or the remains 
of Antiquity comparable to it. The Pedeſtal upon 
which the Figure ſtands, is of white Marble ſtreak d 
The height of 1t 1s twenty two 2-03 
i 'Tis 
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Tis ornamented with a great deal of Fine Archi- 
a at the bottom: At the four Corners of it 
there are four Slaves in Braſs, eleven foot each. The 
Baſs-Reliefs in Braſs about the Pedeſtal are ſix foot 
long, and four foot high : There are likewiſe a great 
many Rounds or Circles of Braſs, embelliſh'd with 
Feſtoons and Inſcriptions, wiach explain the Hiſtory 
of the whole. | 
At the four Avenues to the Square, there are four 
oreat Pillars of Marble ornamented with Baſs- Reliefs 
in Braſs, repreſenting the great Actions of the King, 
each of which Pillars has a Lanthorn of Braſs gilt 


upon it, which ſerves to enlighten the Square a Nights 


All the Year round. And that this magnificent Mo- 


nument may always be preſerv d without decay, 
the Duke de [a Fuillade in 1687, ſettled a great many 
Lordſhips for its Reparation ; by vertue of which 
Settlement, thoſe who are poſſeſs d of the Eſtate, are 
oblig'd to gild the Statue, the Lanthorns and the Or- 
naments, Every Five and Twenty Year, and to fur- 
nich the Lanthorns for the Square. Every five Year 
this Statue is to be inſpected by the Mayor and 
Echevins or Aldermen of Paris. At the end of every 
Viſit, the Donee, or his Heirs, are oblig d to preſent 
the Mayor and each of the Aldermen, the Recorder, 
the Town-Clerk, and the City-Chamberlain, with 
two Silver Medals, with the King's Effigies on one 
fide, and the Groupp of the Statue on the Reverſe : 
"Theſe Medals are to be Copies of the Donors Origi- 
nal. The Day after this Solemn Viſit from the City, 
the Donee, - or his Heirs are oblig d to preſent the 
King with a Gold Medal of the ſame Figure. This 
Donation was confirm'd by the King's Letters Pa- 
tents drawn in the Form of an Edict, dated uh 
1687, and enter d in the Parliament Regiſter the 
ſame Month. * L' Abbe Regnier Des-Marats, Stere- 
tair de | Academie Frangoiſe. | 

STADHOLDER. See Holland, Vol. J. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. See Eagle (Mary) 
Fofter C Mary) Cicely. Inetta. Clutterbuck. Gnoſall. 
V 


ol. III. | | 

STALBRIDGE. A Market-Town in Brown- 
ſel-Hundred in Dorſetſhire, upon the Borders of S- 
merſetſhire, Ninety Five Miles from London. 


William Stamford of London, Mercer, by gen his 
Wife, Daughter and Heir of ---- Gedney of London, 
was firlt bred at Oxford, and afterwards remov'd to 
Grays-Inn, London. He was call'd by Writ to be 
Serjeant at Law 1n the 6th of Edward VI, and 1* 
Marie, he was made the Queen's Sergeant, and the 
next Year Knighted and prefer d to be one of the 
Juttices of the Common-Pleas. He had a great Cha- 
racer for his Learning and Judgment in his Profeſ- 
lion. He dy'd in 1558. His Works are; Pleas 0 
the Crown, divided into ſeveral Titles and Common Places. 
An Expoſition of the King's Prerogative, collected out of 
the Abridgment of Anthony Fitzherbert and other Old 
Cages of the Law. Athen. Oxon. 
STANCARUS ( Francrs )) Born at Mantua, 
livd in the XVIth Century. He was one of thoſe 
that was moſt Succesful in propagating the Reform'd 
Religion in Poland. He was ſent for to Gracow, to 
teach Hebrew there ; but when 'twas perceiv'd he 
deliver d Proteſtant brincihf in his Lectures, he 
was complain d of to the Biſhop of Cacovia, who 
put him into this Employment. This Biſhop, per- 
ceiving him infected with Hereſy, as he call d it, 
{ent him to Gaol : He was enlarg d in a little time 
by the intereſt of ſome Noblemen, and was enter- 
tain d and ſhelter d in the Houſe of Nicholas Oleſ- 
nicki, a Gentleman of Quality and Worth. Stan- 
carus would have had this Gentleman ſuppreſs d the 
Roman Communion, and to have thrown down 
the Images, but Oleſnicki did not think 1t proper to 
take ſuch large ſteps on a ſudden; however, he 
3 ſo far as to receive the Communion in his 
own Caſtle, according to Sancaruss Regulation. 


Sometime after this Reformer's Deſign was executed, 
the Monks were expell'd, and the Images pounded 
to Duſt. Oleſnicki ſet up a Reform'd Church at 
Pinckzow in 1550, and perſuaded a great many 

erſons, remarkable for their Piety and Learning to 
make part of it. Sancarus ſet up a conſiderable 


School here, and drew up Fifty Rules, as Meaſures 
of the Reformation for the Churches of Poland, He 


Hebrew-Profeſſor a Year at Conigsberg. Oftander and 
this Stancarus happen'd to have a violent Quarrel; 
which was very unfortunate in the Conſequence : 
Ofrander afſerted ; that Men were qualify'd by the 
Eflential Righteouſneſs of God, and that the Divi- 
nity of our Saviour was our Righteouſneſs. Stan- 
carus being ſomewhat too warm in his Oppoſition; 
and ſtanding off from this Error with too much 
Paſſion, run into the other extreme, and aſſerted 
that Jeſus Chriſt is our Mediator only with reſpect᷑ 
to his Humanity. It is pretended he got this Do- 
ctrine out of Peter Lombard, whom he very much ad- 
mir d, inſomuch, as Micrelin; obſerves, he us d to 
lay, That one Peter Lombard was worth more than 
a Hundred Luthers, Two Hundred Melanchtons, Three 
Hundred Ballengers, Four Hundred Martyrs, and 
Five Hundred Calvins; all which, if they were 
pounded in a Mortar, would not afford an Ounce 
of good Divinity. Stancarus having thus overſhot 
himſelf, found his Doctrine would by no means paſs 
in Poland: On the contrary, twas condemn'd in 
three Synods, (vix.) That of Sendomir, Lladiſt am 
and Pinczow, Tis true, Lubienietski aſſures us, that 


derable Party, and that the Meeting broke up, with- 
out coming to any Concluſion : However, the Cen- 


lure againſt Stancarus in the two former Synods, was 


confirm'd in that of Van, which conſiſted of Fifty 


Miniſters, and the greateſt part of the Nobility an 


Gentry : *Twas held in 1650. Howevet, thiey found 
it impracticable to lay the Controverſy quite aſleep, 
as long as Stancarus liv'd ; but upon his Death, which 
happen'd at Stognitæ, tho' the Diſpute expir'd with 
him, yet it ſeem'd to have given an oc aſion to the 
reviving of Arrianiſm: For Stancarss's principal Bat- 


Jeſus Chriſt was a Mediator, with reſpe& to his Di- 
vinity, he was inferiour to the Father in his Divine 
Nature, from whence he concluded him not co-eſ- 
ſential with God the Father. Thoſe therefore, as he 


| pretended, that made our Saviour a Mediator in his 
STAMFORD, or Saunford (William) Son of 


Godhead, reviv'd the Arrian Hereſy. Blandrata and 


Heterodoxy in the Trinity, made their advantage of 
Stancarus's Arguments, pretending they were not an- 
{wer'd by his Adverſaries, and therefore *twas neceſ- 
fary to have recourſe to a new Hypotheſis, and this 
was the Original of the Tritheites in Poland, and at 
laſt of the Socinians, Thus Stancarus loſt himſelf by 
towering too high, and giving too much liberty to 
to his Fancy. He wrote a Hebrew Grammar. An Ex- 


F Poſition upon the Epiſtle of St. James. De Decem Capti- 


vitatibus Fudæorum. De Trinitate & Mediatore Domi- 
no Nuſtro Feſu Chriſto Adverſus Henricum Bullengeram, 
Petrum Martyr um, &. Fohannem Calvinum, & Reliquos 


Perturbatores. Stancarns gave a great deal of Scope to 
Satyr and Reſentment in his Writings, which he 
excus d by the Precedent of the Apoſtles, by the dan- 
ger of the Hereſies he combated, and by alledging 
this Liberty was no more than making Repriſals up- 
on the Enemy. * Staniſlaus Lubieniecius Hiſt. Reform. 
Polon. lib. 1. cap. 5. & abb. Latus Compend. Hiſtor. 
Univerſ. Micrælius Syntagn. Hiftor. Eccleſ. Spondan. ad 
An 1551. Bayle Dittion. H ſtor. | 
STANDON. A Market-Town in Branghing- 
Hundred in Hertfordſhire, Twenty Five Miles from 
London. It lies upon the Borders of Eſſex. 
STANIHURST (Richard) Son of Fames Sta- 
nihurſt, Eſq; Was born at Dublin in the XVIth Cen- 
tury. He was firſt ſent to Univerſity- College in Ox- 
ford; from thence remov'd to Furnivals and Lincoln s- 
Inn. At laſt, he turn d Roman Catholick, travell'd 
into France and the Lon- Countries, where he was 
much eſteem'd for his Parts and Learning. He was 
counted a great Divine, Grecian, Philoſopher, Hi- 
ſtorian and Orator : And Cambden ſti les him Erudi- 
tiſſimus ille Nobilis Richardus Stanihurſius. His Works 
are; De Rebus in Hibernia Geſtis, lib. 4. Rerum Hi- 


Collefta cum Annotationibus adj ectis, printed with the 
| 2 22 Book 


was diſpatch'd into Priſſia ſometime after, and was 


in the Synod laſt mention d, Stancarns had a conſi- 


tery againſt the Enemy was this Argument, That if 


ſome other People that run off from Geneva for their 


Tigarine ac Genevenſis Eccleſia Miniſtros, Eccleſie Dei 
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Book laſt mention d. Deſcriptio Hilernie, tran{lated 


into Englich, and inſerted in the firſt Volume ot 


Raphael Hollingſhed's Chronicle. De Vita S. Patricii 
Fibernie Apoſtoli, lib. 2. Brevis Premunitio pro futura 
concertatione cum Facobo Uſſerio Hiberno Dublinienſi, &c. 
Mr. Stanihurſt dyd in 1618. * Cambden in Hibern. in 
Com. Nef - Meath, Athen. Oxon. 
STANISLAUS : Biſhop of Cracow, was kill'd 
by ea der King of Poland, for reprimanding him 
for his Irregularities. Boliſlaus being Excommunica- 
ted for this barbarous Murther, withdrew into Hun- 
gary firſt, and afterwards he went to the Monaſtery 
of Ozia in Carintia, where he was glad to drudge in 
the Kitchen: The Kingdom of Poland being likewiſe 


put under Excommunication upon this ſcore, was 


degraded from the Title of a Kingdom, andoblig'd 


| 


to take up the ſtile of a Principality for 215 Years ; 


that is, from 1081 to 1295. * Georg. Hornius. Orb. 
Imper. cum Not. Foac. Felleri. pag. 339. Hoffman. 


STANLEY. Leonard. A Market-Town in Whit- 
fone Hundred in Glouceſterſhire, not far from the Se- 
vern, *Tis Eighty Two Miles from London. 
STANLEY (Thomas, Eſq; ) Son of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, was born at Cumberlow 1n Hertfordſhire. He 
was Educated at Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge, from 
whence he remoy'd to the middle Temple. He was a 
good Linguiſt and Philologer, and had a Genius 
or Poetry. He dy'd in 1678. His Works are; 
The Hiſtory of Philoſophy, containing thoſe, on whom the 
Attributes of Wiſe was confer d, in three Parts, Folio. 
To the 2d of which is annex d, The Doctrine of the 
Stoicks, Theſe were all re-printed with Cuts in 
1687. The Hiſtory of the Chaldaick Philoſophy. f 
chili Tragæliæ Septem cum Scholis Gracts omnibus, @c. 
A Tranſlation, with Notes upon Anacreon, c. Athen. 
| Oxon. | 
STAPLETON (Dr. Thomas) Son of William, 
a Gentleman of Henfeid in Suſſex, was ſent from Min- 
cheſter- School to New-College in Oxford, where he was 
admitted Fellow in 1554, and not long after made 
Prebendary of Chicheſter. When Queen Elizabeth 
came to the Crown, and reſtor d the Reformation, 
Mr. Stapleton, with his Father and Family travell d 
into the Spaniſh Low-Comntries, and ſettled at Lou- 
waine And here, he ſtudy d Divinity with great ap- 
feds himſelf 
in the Oriental Languages: And upon his return to 
Lowaine, undertook to write againſt Biſhop Fewel, 
and tranſlated Bede's Hiſtory into Engliſh, which he 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, in hopes to make an 
Impreſſion upon her. He was afterwards Canon 
and Provoſt of the Church of St. Amoure, Chancellor 


0 


lication, and travell'd to Paris to per 


of the Univerſity of Doway, and King's Profeſſor of 


Divinity. Having a deſire to be a Religious, he re- 
ſign d bis Preferment, and turn d Jeſuit at Dona; 
but finding this Order would not agree with his In- 


clination, he quitted it, and return d to his old Sta- 


tion. He was at laſt infited to Louvaine, and made 
the King's Divinity Profeſſor. He was a very ge- 
neral Schollar, having the Character of being one of 
the moſt learned Men of the Age. Philip II. and 
Pope Clement VIII. had a great eſteem for him, the 
latter gave him an Invitation to Rome, with a deſign 
to make him Apoſtolical Prothonotary, or as ſome 
ſay, a Cardinal. The famous Cardinal Perron us'd 
to prefer him to all Controverſial Writers. Dr. Whi- 


taker kewiſe, tho his Adverſary, makes very ho- 
nourable mention of him. Dr. Sapleton dy'd at 


Loxvaine in 1598, in the 63d Year of his Age. His 
Works were printed in four large Folios at Paris in 
1620. I ſhall mention the Titles of ſome of them. 
De Principiis Fidei Doctrinalibus, lib. 12. Defenſio Suc- 
ceſſionis Eccleſiaſticæ, lib. 1. Kelectio Principiorum Fidei 

[alice contra 
Gul. Whittakerum. Triplicatio pro Eccleſiæ authoritate 
adverſus eundem Whittakerum. The Fortreſs of Faith 
firſt planted amongf* us Engliſhmen, &c. De Univerſe 


Dofrinalium. Defenſio Aucloritatis Eccle 


Tftificarionis Dotrina hodie Controverſa, lib. 12, Ge. 
* Fuller's Chareh-Hiſtory. Ail en. Oxon. 

STARS. Celeſtial luminous Bodies, commonl 
diltinguiſh'd into fix'd and wandering Stars or Pla- 
nets. The fix'd Stars ſeem faſtend to the Sky, and 
were thought to be ſo by the Old Aſtronomers, 


 *Twas the belief of Antiquity, that there was not 


aboye a Thouſand Twenty Two Stars in the whole 
Firmament, which were perfectly and diſtinctly vi- 
ſible; all the reit being by them call'd cloudy and 
confus d ſtreaks of Light ; but by the aſſiſtance of 
the Teleſcope lately invented by Metius a Dutchma 
a great many new Stars have been diſcover d, ſo that 
inſtead of the 45 Conſtellations of the Ancients, the 
Moderns have encreas'd the number to 64; that is 


n, 


to ſay, 12 in the Zodiack (commonly call d the 12 


Signs) 23 on the North-ſide of the Æquator, and 
29 on the South- ſide; the 12 Zodaical Signs are too 
well known to be mentiond: The 23 Northern 
Conſtellations are, 1. The litle Bear. 2. The Drason. 
3. The great Bear. 4. The Cepheus. 5. The Swan. 
6. Lyra, or the Harp. 7. Hercules. 8. Bootes. 9. 
Auriga, or Charles Main. 10. * 11. Perſey;. 
12. Andromeda. 13. Meduſas Head. 14. Pegaſys, 
15. The little e 16. The Dolphin. 17. Sagitta 
or the Arrow. 18. The Eagle. 19. Eſculapius. 20. 


Corona, or the northern Crown. 21. The Snake. 22. 


Berenice's Hair. 23. The Triangle. The 29 Southe 

Conſtellations are, 1. The Whale. 2. The little Des. 
3. The great Dog. 4. Orion, 5. The Hare. 6. Exi- 
danns. 7. The Southern Fiſh. 8. The Altar. 9. The 


Pigeon. 10. The Bird of Paradiſe, 11. The Phenix. 
12. The Cane. 13. The Indian. 14. The Peacock. 


15. The Bitch Wolf. 16. The Centaur. 17. The Ra- 
den. 18. The Ciftern, 19. The Hydra. 20. The 
Ship, or Noah's Ark. 21. The Southern Crown. 22, 
The Fly. 23. The Magpie. 24. The Southern Snake. 
25. The Goldeney. 26. The Flying Fiſh. 27. The (a- 
meli. 28. The Southern Triangle. 29. The Indian 
Croſs. Theſe Conſtellations are thus call'd, not fo 
much for the reſemblance, as to mark the place of 
the Stars, or elſe, in alluſion to the Mythology of the 
Poets, who have metamorphos'd Perſons, Animals, 
Cc. into moſt of theſe Conſtellations. Aſtronomers 
commonly diſtinguiſh the Stars into ſix Magnitudes, 
according to the difference of their bigneſs to the Eye; 


but probably their appearing of different Magnitudes 


to the Eye, proceeds more from their unequal diſtan- 
ces, than from the real diſproportions in the bulk of 
the Stars. * L'Compte de Pagan Aſirologie Naturelle. 


See Planets, Sup. 


STEIN. A Town of Spitzerland, in the Karl- 
dom of Tyargew, ſituated not far from that part of 
the Lake of Celley, where the Rhine runs out of it. 
Stein was built out of the Ruines of Burgo, a Roman 
Gariſon, on the other ſide of the Rhine, as appears 
by ſeveral Roman Antiquities, particularly by a 
maim'd Inſcription in memory of Cains Cæſar. Stein 
was wall'd in the Reign of Orho I. by Burchard Duke 


of Suabia, Anno 966 : This was done to prevent the | 


Incurſions of the Hungarians. From the Dukes of 
Suabia, this Town fell into the hands of the Barons 


of Old Klingen , who ſold their Juriſdiction to the 


Burghers for a conſideration in Money. At laſt, in 
1484, the Town ſubmitted to the Canton of Zurich, 
but with a Salvo, or Clauſe of Reſervation of their 
Privileges. They have a Magiſtracy of their own 
Election, but are bound by the Orders of the Go- 
vernment of Zurich, and are obligd to ſerve them 
in the Field upon occaſion, but under Officers and 
Colours of their own, * Stumpf. Simler. de Rep, Hel- 
vet, Hoffman. | 
STENDATI. A Hans-Town, the Metropolis of 
the Alt- Marckt, in the Electorate of Brandenburgb. 
It ſtands on the River Uchr, in a pleaſant Plain, 
and on the ſide of a large Foreſt. *Tis a beautiful 
well built City, and ſtrongly fortify' d. The Burgers 
have a good Trade in Corn and Linnen Cloath. It 
lies upon the Road from Afagdeburg to Hamburgh, 
and Lubeck, which enlivens Buſineſs, The Courts of 
udicature, for the Old Market, are held here. 'T1s 
hirty Two Miles diſtant from Brandenburg to the 
Northweſt, and Twenty from Havel burg to the South. 
1 * — of Geograghy, c. 
STENING. A Market-Town in Bramber Rape 
in Suſſex, It returns two Burgeſſes to Parliament, 


y | and is Forty Miles diſtant from London. 


STENO. Sture. Firſt Adminiſtrator of the King- 
dom of Sweden, diſappointed the Deſigns of John 
King of Denmark and Norway for a conſiderable time. 


And after that Prince had carry'd his Point, and 


Was 
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was Crown'd with his Queen, and his Son Chrifian 
in 1497, Steno took him at a diſadyantage when he 
was engagd in a War in Dietmarſh, and Outed 
him, taking the Queen Priſoner at the ſame time at 
Soc lholm, who was afterwardsenlarg'd at the Pope's 
Interceſſion. This Steno dy'd in the beginning of the 
XVIth Century, and was the laſt of the eldeſt 
Branch of his Family. The Adminiſtration of Swe- 
Jen devolving upon Steno Sture II. of the younger 
Houſe; See an Account of him in the Second Vol. 
of this Dictionary: * Hoffman. 

STEPHEN. Son of Rupert the Emperor, and 
Brother of Lewis the II. Surnamed The Bearded, 
Elector Palatine. This Stephen had, in the Diviſion 
af his Father's Dominions, the Territories of Sim- 
neren and Deux Ponts for his ſhare, and was the 
Head of the younger Electoral Line, which flouriſhes 
at preſent. His younger Son Lewis was head of the 
Branch of Deux Ponts, from whom the Princes of 
that Name, the Princes of Newburg, Salsback, Berken- 
feld, Nr. are deſcended. * Hoffman. 

STEPHEN. Duke of Bavaria, ſurnamed The 
Button d, was Son of the Emperor Lewis Vth. After 
the Death of Rodolphus, Elector Palatine, he graſp'd 
at that Honour, but miſsd it. Upon the Death of 
his Father, he paid a certain Sum of Money to his 
Couſins of the Palatinate Family in compenſation 
of the Damage which Rodolphus the Elector had re- 
ceivd by his Brother Lewis in the Civil War, but 
this payment not being an Equivalent, the Claim 
was afterwards continued. * Hoffman. 
STERNE (Richard) Son of Simon Sterne of 
Mansfield in Nottinghamſhire, Gentleman, and de- 
ſcended, as appears by his Arms from the Sternes of 
Stow- _ in Cambridgeſhire : He was born in the lat- 
ter end of the XVIth Century, and Educated in 
Feſus College in Cambridge , where he was after- 
wards Maſter. In the beginning of the Rebellion 
he was Impriſon d in the Tower of London, for being 
Inſtrumental in conveying the Univerſity Plate to 
the King at Vr. He was Chaplain to 22 
Laud, and attended that Prelate on the Scaffold. 
He was thrown out of his Maſterſhip, and was a 
great Sufferer for his Loyalty. At the Reſtauration 
of King Charles II. he was nominated by that Prince, 
to the See of Carliſle, where he fat till 1664, and 
then ſucceeded Frewen in the Arch-Biſhoprick of ork. 
He dy'd in 1683, and has written Sermons, or a 
Comment on the 103 Plalm. Summa Logice partim 
ex optimis quibuſque Authoribus, tum Antiquis, tum re- 
centioribus alle, maxime autem ex uſu & ad uſum 
comparata, exemplis omnium Generum abunde Illuſtra- 
ta, &c. Athen. Oxon, 


STEVEN AGE. A Market-Town in Broadwater | / 


Hundred in Hertfordſbire. K. Fames I. Granted to 
George Mountain then Biſhop of London, and tothe In- 
habitants ofthe Town, a Market to be held on Mon- 
days, and alſo Three Fairs; the firſt on the Feaſt of 
the Aſcenſion, another on St. Swithen's Day; and ano- 
ther on the Friday next before Palm-Sunday. Tis 
Twenty Five Miles diſtant from London. Sir Hen- 
ry Chauncy s Hiſtorical Antiquities of Hertfordſhire. | 

STEYER. A well built Town in Aufria, at 
the Conflux of the two ſmall Rivers, the Steyer and 
the Ens, about Ten Miles South of the Town 

Ent. Tis Inhabited by Smiths, Cutlers, and other 
Iron Workers, who, by the Danube, furniſh the 
Neighbouring Parts, and drive a great Trade. 

. STHENOB £ A, Wife to Prætus, King of Co- 
rinth, or, as others will have it of Argos, and Daugh- 
ter to Fobata King of Lycia. This Princeſs falling in 
Love with Belterophon, and being refus'd, inform d 
againſt him to the King her Husband, as if be had 
attempted Violence to her. Horat 

STIGAND. An Engliſh Man, livd in the 
XIth Century, and though his Genealogy is uncer- 
| tain, and his Learning but ſmall, yet it muſt be 
{aid, he was a Perſon of great Spirit and natural 
Parts, and prov'd very ſerviceable to his Country. 
He od in the Chappel of Edward the Confeſſor, 
Who preferr'd him to conſiderable Poſts, both in 
Church and State. His firſt See was Elman in Nor- 
folk, from whence he was tranſlated to Wincheſter, 
and when Robert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury fell un- 


| der Edward the Confeſſor's Diſpleaſure, and withdrew 


n 
_ 


into Normandy; Stipand Intruded into the Arch- 
biſhoprick, though Robert was till living, and un- 
depriv'd by a Synod : In ſhort, he uſurp'd the See, 
either by Court favour, or Simony, or both, having 
at laſt procur'd a Pall from Pope Bennet, a Perſon 
under the ſame Circumſtances of diſadvantage; 
When William Duke of Nirmandy had ſlain his Com- 
petitor Harold, and made himſelf Maſter of the 
Field at Battle-Abbey, all England ſubmitted to him 
excepting the County of Kent. Sigand being in this 
County , perſuaded the Kentiſh Men to defend their 
Liberty, and not ſubmit to the Conqueror; Upon 
which Advice, they ſtood upon the Defenſive, and 
ſent no Submiſſion. Stigand calling Egelſinus the 
Abbot of St. Auſtin, to his Aſſiſtance, (the Abbot 
and the Arch-Biſhop being at that time -the two 
principal Perſons in Kent) ſummon d a Meeting of 
the whole County; and when the People were met, 
the Arch-Biſhop ſet forth the miſerable Slavery the 
reſt of the Engliſh had fallen under by the Norman 
Conqueſt, and that unleſs they exerted themſelves, 
they would quickly be in the ſame Condition. The 
Kentiſh Men being made ſenſible of their Circum- 
ſtances, reſoly'd to part with their Lives, rather than 
their Liberty; being therefore order d to Rendezvouz 
at Swanſscomb, a Town in Kent, at a day appoin- 
ted, Stigand and Egelſin undertook the Command of 
the Army, and to appear the more formidable, they 
ordered the Paſſages to be ſecut d, and that every 
Soldier ſhould take a Bough in his Hand big enough 
to cover him. The next day, when William Duke of 
Normandy march'd to Swaniſcombe with his Army, 
he perceiv'd a Body of Kentiſh Men moving towards 
him, but could not diftinguiſh them from a Wood 
till within a ſmall diſtance. The Armys being thus 
near each other, and the Duke being as it were en- 
clos'd, the Kentiſh Men threw down their Boughs, 
bent their Bows; drew their Swords, and putting 
themſelves in order of Battel, ſounded a Charge. 
This unexpected Attack ſurpriz d the Duke and his 
Army, who 1magin'd the late Victory in S»ſſex, 
would have put the whole Kingdom into their Hands 
without any farther Diſpute. Being therefore ſolli- 
citous about the Iſſue of a Battel, they deſir d a Par- 
ley before they came to Blows ; upon which Stigand 
and Egelſin, the Kentiſh Generals were Commiſſion d 
by their Troops to treat the Enemy; who coming in- 
to Duke Milliams Camp, deliver d themſelves to this 
purpoſe ; 

Sir, The Kentiſh Men are your Friends, and are wil- 
ling to be your Subjects too, provided your Highneſs will 
pleaſe to allow them reaſonable Terms; For, to deal clear- 
Y, they are a People born 10 Liberty, and therefore are 
reſoly'd to preſerve the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Conn- 
try. Slavery is a thing that they are perfect Strangers to, 
neither are they willing to ſubmit to any abatements of 
Liberty : For, though they can reliſh Kingly Government 
well enough, yet Abſolute and Arbitrary Rule will by no 
means go down with them. The Kentiſh Men are there- 
fore ready to caſt themſelves at your Feet, if you pleaſe to 
receive them at the foot of the Conſtitution ; but, they had 
rather run the riſque of 4 Battel, and loſe their Lives in 
the Field than part with their Liberties, and live under the 
Oppreſſion of uncertain and arbitrary Fuſtice : Fr tho the 
reſt of the Engliſh can ſtoop to Servitude, yet Liberty will 
always be the peculiar Privilege and Inclination of Kent. 

The Duke being ſomewhat ſtartled at the Free- 
domand Reſolution of this Speech, call'd a Council 
of War, where the uncertain Iſſue of a Battel, and 
the Infamy, and loſs of a Defeat being duly weigh- 
ed; He granted the Kentiſh Men their Conditions ; 
and the Treaty being fimſh'd, there was Hoſtages 

en on each fide: And thus, the Laws and Cu- 
oms were preſerv d to the Kentiſh Men, by the Cou- 

rage and Prudence of Stigand and Egelſin; the reſt 
of the Kingdom being forc'd to ſubmit to the Will 
of the Conqueror. | 

This Difficulty with the Kenti/h Men being over, 
Duke William. prepar'd for his Coronation ; which 
Ceremony , though cuſtomarily perform'd by the 
Arch-biſhop of Canterbury, yet the King was not 
Crown'd by Sigand, but by Aldred Arch-biſhop of 


Brit; either becauſe Srigand was prohibited by the 
222 2 Pope, 


N 


Pope, or becauſe he was unwilling to ſet the Crown 
upon the Head of a Man that had ſpilt ſo much 
ood, and brought ſo great 4 Calanuty upon the | 
Kingdom; or, which is moſt probadle , becauſe 
Willi an tellsd to be Crown'd by Kigand, who was 
under the Cenſures and Suſpenſion ot the Court of 
Rome + However, this is cettain, King William trea- 
ted Stigand with a great deal of Ceremony and Re- 
ſpect, Though he bore him a bearty inward Grudge, 
as appears by the Sequel. For, after the Solemnity 
of the Coronation was over, after the King had 
diſpos d his Ttoops in Poe places, and all things 
were ſettled in England, he madea Voyage into Nor- 
mandy, wliere he took Kigand along with him, tho a- 
gainſt the Atebbiſhop's Inclination; he took him along 
with him; 1 ſay; with ſeveral others of the Nobility, 
pretending "was done out of Reſpect, but tis more 
ikely that K. William was a pprehenſive the Archbiſhop 
might occaſion ſome new Diſturbances in England, 
and promote a Revolt; For, knowing him to be a 
Perſon of great Intereſt and Abilities, he was not 
willing totrukt him in his abſence : Neither would he 
fuffer Pim to depart from his Court when he was in 
Normandy, though he treated him with extraordinary 
Ceremony; riſing up to him at publick Meetings, 
conyeying him to his Lodgings, omitting no Cir- 
cumſtance either of Favout or Obſervance. But 
after the King had done his buſineſs to his Mind in 
Normandy, aud return'd into England, he took off 
tone part of the diſguiſe, though ſtill he gave the 
Arch-biſhop good Wards, and put the Odium of 
the rough uſage upon the Pope. And now there 
was a Plot laid againſt Sigand, and though the King 
would not be ſeen in it, there were Commiſſioners at 
his inſtance, tent by Pope Alexander II. (vis. ) one 
Biſhop and two Cardinal Prieſts to bring Arch- 
biſhop Sigard, and ſome other of the Engliſh Clergy 
to their Tryal. Sigand pereeiving his Enemies would 
be too hard for him, withdrew firſt into Scotland, 
with Alexander, Biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards 
came to the Weg of Ely, and abſconded there: 
At laſt, there was a Synod of the Clergy conven'd 


at IVineheſter, where the Pope's Legates aboye-men- | 


tion'd preferring a great many Articles agaiuſt Si- 
and, depriv'd and degraded him, for theſe three 
Dri: Firſt, becauſe he had held the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Canterbury, and the Biſhoprick of 
Wincheſter together ; which, by the way, was no 
fuch unprecedented Plurahty: For, St. Dunſt an and 
Oſwald had done the ſame thing not long before, and 
yet were always eſteem d Prelates of an unexcepti- 
enable Character. The Second Article againſt i- 
gand had much more weight and aggravation int; 
(viz.) He had poſſeſs d bimſelf of the See of Canterbu- 
ry, while Arch-bijhop Robert was living, and undepri- 
r by a Synod. The Third Article for which they 
gave Sentence againſt him was, that he had made 
uſc for ſome time of Robert's Pall, who was unjuſtly 
and forcibly remov'd, and had afterwards procur'd 
a new Pall from Pope Bennet, who was excommu- 
nicated for Simony. S:igard being under tbeſe dif- 
ficulties, apply'd himſelf to King William for his 
Protection, putting him in mind, at the ſame time, 
of the ſolemn and religious Aſſurances he had for- 
merly given him to that purpoſe: The King return d 
him a very ſoft obliging auſwer, and threw all the 
Rigour of the Sentence upon the Pope's Orders ; but, 
notwithltanding theſe fair words, S:igand was ſtrip' d 
both of his * Barn and his Fortune, and commit- 
ted to Priſon for his Lifetime, the King allowing 
him ſcarce enough to keep Life and Soul together; 
robably to force him to diſcover ſome hidden Trea- 
re, in hopes of better Uſage. He had been ſtrictl 
examin'd upou this Head, and would never confe 
any thing, either in hopes he might recover his Li- 
berty, and then a good ſtock of Money would prove 
{exviceable z or elle, having receiv'd very rough U- 
lage from the King, he choſe rather to dye, than to 
put bis Enemy in poſſeſſion of ſo conſiderable an 
advantage, At laſt, Hunger and Grief together di- 
ſpatch'd him, in 1069, which was Seventeen Years 
after his gaining the See. After his Death there was 
2 little Key found about his Neck, which, in the 
Leck belonging to it, diſcover d ſome Notes, ineu- 


| tioning the Sums of Money conceal d, and the Feilg; 
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they were lodg'd in; ſpecifying likewiſe the Bulk 
Weight and Quality of the Coyn; all e 
immediately conyey d into the Conqueror's Exche. 
quer. The Arch-Biſhop dying in Wincheſter-Caſtle 
was bury'd in that Cathedral. * Walter Cydentren 


N entren. 
W. Malme sb. Mat. Paris. Roger de Ceftria; Aan 


Britan. Eccleſ. Gr. 

* STIRI A. To what has been ſaid of this Ger- 
man Province, in the Second Volume of this Work. 
we may add, that tis the beſt furniſh'd with Iron 
Mines of any Country in Europe. Tis likewiſe ob- 
ſervable, that a great number of the Inhabitants are 
extremely troubled with a ſcrofulous ſwelling in the 
Throat, which is ſometimes ſo large as to hinder 
their ſpeaking. Theſe Tumors the Women are ſome- 
times torc'd to throw over their Shoulders, otherwiſe 
they would cover their Breaſts, and hinder their 
Children from Sucking. The County of Gilley is now 
united to that of Hiria; this Country fell to Charlezs 
ſhare, younger Son to Ferdinand I. This Charles, 


allowed the free Exerciſe of Religion to his Subject 


but was diſſuaded from going through with his Re- 
{olution, by the interceſſion of the States. This 
Charles, beſides other Children, left Iſſue Ferdinand II. 
Head of the Line of Vienna, afterwards choſen Em- 
peror, and Leopold, from whom the Family of In- 


burgh and Paſſaw, and aflerwards marry'd to Gaudia 
de Medicis, had Iſſue, Clara Iſabella, marry to 
Charles, Duke of Mantua, Maria Leopoldina, who 
marry'd Ferdinand III. Ferdinand Charles, and Si- 
iſmond Francis, who both dying without Iſſue Male, 


Son of Charles above-mention'd, at the inſtigation of 
the Jeſuits, revok'd the free Exerciſe of the Augiſtin 
Confeſſion, granted by his Father. And notwith- 


Country had pleaded their Privileges, and alledg'd a 
valt Sum of Money, lent his Father upon the condi- 


| tion of Liberty of Conſcience ; notwithſtanding theſe 


Allegations, I ſay, he expell'd the Paſtors of the 
Church, and all the diſſenting Laity out of his Do- 


2 Hifman, a Nobleman of great Quality, but 
ikewife blew up a Lutheran Church with Gun- 
owder, dug up the Body of William Zimmerman, a 
Lutheran Miniſter of great Character, and threw 
it into the River Auer This was done, according 
to Thuanus, in the Years 1598 and 1600. The Cities 
in Kiria are theſe following, Cilley, Gratx, Fudenbung, 
| . Petaw, Prucam Auer, Rakelsburg .* Thuan. 
Hiſt. Lud. Lucius. Hiſt. Feſuit. lib. 4. cap. 7. H ffman. 

STOCKTON. A Market-Town in Stckton- 
ward, in the Biſhoprick of Durham. It ſtands upon 


from London. 


STIOFLER (ohn) A famous Mathematician 
and Aſtrologer, born at Fuſtinge in Suabia, in 1452. 
He made a great progreſs in Learning, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſadvantage of his Circumſtances. He had 
the diſcretion to follow the ſuggeſtions of his Ge- 
nius, and finding his Talent to lye moſtly for Ma- 
thematicks, he apply'd himſelf principally to that 
Study. He read upon this Faculty at Tubingen, and 

rform'd ſo well, that he gain d an extraordinary 

eputation, which was ſtill heighten d by the Books 
publith'd by him: But his Aſtrological Predictions 
were not ſo ſerviceable to his Character. He fore- 
told a great Deluge that was to happen in 1524, 
which was perfectly contradicted by the Event: 


However, his Skill and Authority were ſo conſider- 


able, as to put the greateſt part of Europe in a terri- 
ble fright, inſomuch that one Auguſtini Niphus, per- 
ceiving the melancholly Impreſhon theſe Prognolti- 
cations had made upon People, publiſh'd a Book to 
rove, that theſe dreadful Predictions were nothing 
ut talſe Fire. This panick Fear had ferz'd the Ima- 
ginations of Princes and Men of Learning, as well 
as the common People; and therefore, to obviate 


part of the misfortune, Cirvells;, Divinity-Profeſſot 
at 


who is the Head of the Line of Gratz, having fir: 


in Stirie, endeavour d to revoke this Grant in 1580, 


ſpruc is deſcended. Leopold, firſt Biſhop of ra- 


the Succeſſion was calt upon the Emperor Leopold I. 
| of the Branch of Vienna. Ferdinand the Arch-Duke, 


ſtanding the Nobility and Repreſentatives of the 


minions ; and not only plunder'd a Caſtle of one 


the River Tees, and is a Hundred and Eighty Miles 
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without cenſuring the Precautions in general, which 
were taken for Security, he only condemn'd the un- 
neceſſary expence ſome People were at, and ſuggeſt- 
ed the cheapelt Expedients againſt the Deluge: For, 
it ſeems, People Were ſo overfrighted with Stofler's 
Prediction, that thoſe who livd near the Sea or an 
Rivers, quitted their Houſes, and fold off their Goods 
at great loſs. Charles the Vth's Great Chancellor con- 

Ited Peter Martyr upon this Conſternation, who 
old him the Deluge would not be altogether ſo ter- 
rible as the dread of it, but that without doubt this 
extraordinary Conjunction of the Planets would 
produce ſome great diſorder here below. By the 
way, this Year Saturn, Fupiter and Mars were in 
the frightful Conjunction in the Sign of Piſces : And 
to give another inftance how the World was al- 
larm'd, the Duke of Urbin was glad to get a great 
Philoſopher to write a Book, to ſhew that the tears 
of this Prognoſtication were Chimerical and ill- 
founded: On the other ſide, G% Rangon, General of 
the Florentine-Army, being aftraid the Arguments 
publiſh'd by Auguſtin Niphus ſhould lay the Empe- 
ror Charles the Vth's Caution aſleep, aud make him 
over-negligent and hardy ; for this reaſon, he en- 
gag d an eminent Phyſician to write againſt Niphas, 
that his Majeſty might be the better awaken'd to pro- 
vide for his Security, and to name Commiſſioners to 
inſpect the Ground of the Provinces, and to mark 
thoſe Places, where Men and Cattle might be leſs 
expos d to the Inundation, Farther, Bodin tells us, 
that the Rains and Floods did a great deal of harm 
in ſeveral Places in the Year of this pretended De- 

luge; but other Authors of better Authority, in this 


it Complitum, printed 4 Book in Spaniſh, where, 


caſe, relate, that the Month of February, 1524, was 


unutually Clear and Dry; now this was the fata! 
Month upon which the Rgediction pointed; ſo that 


this extraordinary drought feem'd to be Providential, 
and ſent on purpoſe to expoſe the Vanity of Aſtro- 
logy ; and therefore Cardan and Origan were very 
angry with Sefer for the Intamy he had drawn up- 
on their Profeiſion. The manner of Kofter's Death 
is not agreed on: Some ſay he dy'd of the Plague at 
Blaubeurs in February 1531. Others tell us, that he 
dy d of a hurt he receiv d from the falling of a Board 
upon his Head in bis Study; 't's likewiſe added, 
that he foreſaw the danger of this Misfortune in a 
Scheme ot his Nativity. He had a great kindneſs 
for his Scholar Amber, which prov'd ſomewbat 
lucky for the Intereſt of Learning; for without this 
intimacy, he had not permitted Munſter to tranſcribe 
his Tracts, which prov'd the means to preſerye them, 
for the Originals were burnt ſoon after. Laſtly, we 
may obſerve, that Sofler was one of thoſe that 
work'd upon the Reformation of the Calendar ; but 
this Scheme was not finith'd till a great while after 
his Death. He wrote Calendarium Romanum magnum, 
dedicated to the Emperor Maximilian, in the Vear 
1518. A Tear before this he had printed his Aſtro- 
nomical Tables at Tubingen. His next Book was En- 
titul d, Ratio Compoſitionts Aſtrolabiorum; Coſmographi- 
ce aliquot De ſcriptiones de Sphæra Coſmographica, hoc eſt, 
die Globi Terreſtris artificioſa Structura, de duplici terre 
projettione in Planum, hoc eſt, qua Ratione Charte Coſm- 
&rappices quas Mappas vocant, de ſignari queant. A 
atin Tract upon Proclus his Sphere. His Ephemeri- 
des, according to Y:ſſizes, whoſe Teſtimony is more to 
be rely d on than that of Alelcbior Adam, begins in 
the Year 1432, and reaches to the Year 1525. Mel- 
chior Adam in Vit. Philoſoplor. Viſſius de Scient. Ma- 
them. Naudæus in Fudicio de Auguſt ino Nipho. Bodin. 
de Republica, lib. 4. Gaſſendus Phyſic. Sect. 2. lib. 6. 
Tom. 1. Bayle Diction. Hijtor. : 
STOLBERG. A very ſmall County in Upper 
Saxony, lying North of Swartzburg, between Hoen- 
/feim and Mansfeld. Its chief Town is of the tame 
name. A Syteme of Geog. &c. ; 
STONING. Thoſe who were ſentenc d to this 
Puniſhment among the Jews, were executed 1n the 
manner following: The Malefactor, being hand- 
cuff d, was led to a place two Cubits or a Yard 
high, from whence he was knock d off by one of 
the Witneſſes: If this blow did not do his Buſineſs, 


thoſe that came in Evidence againſt him, tumbled 


— 


down a great Stone upon him, as much as two 
Men could carry; and if he. was not perfectly di- 
ſpatch d with the weight of that, all the Company, 
which was very numerous, us d to pelt hun to death. 
See Denterozomy, cap. 17. v. 7. To fulfil tiie Letter of 
this Command the better, Rabbi Aliba, as P. Fag ius 


y | cites him upon the place, is of Opinion, that Ido- 


laters, who were eſpecially condemn'd to this Pu- 
niſhment, were kept after Sentence, to one of the 
three Solemn Feaſts of the Jews, upon which the 
Male-part of the whole Nation were oblig'd to ap- 

ear at Jeruſalem. When the Malefactor was dead, 
e was hang'd upon a Tree till the Evening, to 
make him the more publickly Infamous ; and then, 
being taken down, he was burnt with the Wood he 
was hang'd on. This Cuſtom, of toning Malefa- 
ctors, was antiently practis d by the Heathens, as 
appears by Sophocless Antigone, in which Creon threa- 
tens thoſe with Stoning who preſum'd to bury Po- 
Iynices, The Heathens likewiſe, when they loſt any 
dear Friend, or thought themſelves unfortunate be- 
yond their Deſerts, were ſometimes ſo bold with 
their pretended Deities, as not only to Remonſtrate 
againſt their Adminiſtration, but likewiſe to throw 
down their Statues, and ftone their Altars. 

The Jews punith'd Inceſt, Sodomy, Blaſphemy, 
Idolatry, Witchcraft, Diſobedience to Parents, Cc. 
with Stoning. * Moſes Kotſenſis. Godwin de Ritib, 
Feb. lib. 5. cap. 7. Dempſter Paralyp. ad Roſin. An- 
tiq. 1 Aeurſius Comm, ad Lyrophron. Hoff= 
man, &c. on | 

STORTFORD (Biſhops) A Market-Townin 
Brangbing-Hundred in Hertfordſhire. It ſtands upon 
a {mall River call'd Sort. William the Conqueror 
built a ſmall Caſtle here upon an artificial Mount, 


and granted it, together with the Town, to Mau- 


rice Biſhop of London, and his Succeſſors. The Ca- 
{tle was afterwards demoliſh'd by King John, out 
of diſſatisfaction to William de St. Mary then Bithop. 
It's twenty five Miles from London. Cambden Bri- 
tan. Sir Henry Chauncy's Hiſtorical Antiquities of Hert- 


fordſhire. 


STOW EV. A Markct-Town in Willzon-Hun- 
dred in Somerſetſhire. It lies upon the Channel of 
Briſtol. On the (ide of the Hill above the Church, 
there riſes a large Spring, which, as it runs through 
Stowey, covers whatever it meets with, with a ſtony 
Crult ; the Water has not this effect till within a- 
bout forty or fifty Vards from the Spring-head, 
where 1: falls about two Yards high. In this place 
it ſheaths every thing with ftony Caſes, and makes 
the ſides of the Banks hard Rock ; from whence all 
along its Stream covers Sticks, &c. with a Cruſt. 
Stowey is a hundred and twenty Miles from London. 
Addit, to Cambden's Britan. Mr. Lock's Letter in Boyles 
Hiſtory of the Air, pag. 140. 

STRATEGI, =reg]tyoi, Were ſome of the 
principal of the Athenian Magiſtracy; they were 
Ten in number, and choſen every Ycar to Com- 
mand their Forces by Sea and Land, and to give 
directions for the Campaigne. Plutarch, in Cimon 8 
Life, tells us, they choſe one out of every Tribe. 
Theſe Strategi did not Command altogether, but 
each of them took his Day, according to the Courſe 
of the number, to Command in Chief ; tho' it fre- 
quently happen'd that a Perſon, that had a great 
Kane with the People upon the ſcore of his Cha- 


racer and Conduct, had the ſole Command of the 


Forces for ſeveral days together ; and that theſe Stra- 
tegi might give the better Security for their Fidelity, 
there was a Law that none could be admitted to 
this Poſt, unleſs he had an Eſtate within the Terri- 
tories of Attica, and had Legitimate Iſſue, either by 
Nature or Adoption. After the People had choſen 
theſe Srategi or Generals, they were examin'd, as to 
their Qualifications, like the reſt of the Magittracy ; 
when they had thus paſt Muſter, they were oblig d 
to take an Oath, one Article- of which was, that 
they would make an Irruption into the Territories 
of the Megarenſes twice every Year. The Act en- 
joyning this Oath was paſs'd at the Inſtance of one 
Charinus ſome little time before the Peloponne 

War, becauſe the Megarenſes had kill'd one Anthe- 


| mocritus an Athenian Herald : And as there was a 


Committee 


a 
Committee to examine the Qualifications of the Ge- unfortunate; for, the Marqueſs de Santa Cux, 
nerals, ſo they were likewiſe oblig d to give an Ac- 

count of their management, unleſs the Athenian Com- 
monalty made them d be, and gave them an 
unlimited Commiſſion. This Dictatorian Authorit 
had formerly been given to Ariftides, and aſterwards at 
to Alcibiades, Nicias and Lamuchus, as Plutarch re- Priſoners to be brought before him in the Market- 
lates. Now the Powers andExtent of this 4vJozeg7o-| Place, amongſt which there were two and fifty Gen- 
ei conſiſted both in the Preparations and Manage- tlemen ; theſe Priſoners, by the Marquiſſes Order. 
ment of the War; that is, they rais d Soldiers, laid | were ſet on Scaffolds to divert the Mob ; 
in the Proviſions for War, and directed the Opera- | afterwards condemn'd to the Gallows, as Pirates 
tions of the Campaign as they then thought fit, Cc. who cruiſed upon the Sea without Commiſſion : 
To proceed; if the Generals that had limitted Com- Thus Fro zi and his Party loſt their Lives; neither 
miſſions, and were oblig'd to plead upon Proſecu- did Henry III. get any Satisfaction for this Affront 
tion, had injur'd their Allies, or done any thing il- , 


tho' it was one of the moſt diſhonourable Accidents 
legal, they were commanded home and brought to that happer'd in his Reign. Srozzi was a Com- 


their Trial. In the latter times of the Athenian Go- mander of unuſual Diſcipline and 2 8 


l Piſci ur, as ap- 
vernment, the Srategi were quite another Office, and pears by his ordering Eight Hundre N 4 


Campaig 
little more than Clerks of the Market. * Plut. in Wenches to be thrown into the Loire. He r 


Pericl. & in Alcibiad. Cornel. Nepos, lib. 1. Hiff- great deal of Faith in Aſtrology, which prov'd very 
man, &c. 5 | unſerviceable to him in his laſt Expedition; as we 
STREMSK. A Town in Great Poland, be- are inform'd by Yarillas, who tells us, That the 
longing to the Juriſdiction of Foſnan. The Houſes French plunder d and burnt the Town of Agung, 
are Timber- buiſt. * Connors Hiſtory of Poland. and caus d ſuch a Conſternation through the whole 
STROZ ZI (Philip) Deſcended from an An- © Iſland of St. Michael, that they had made them- 
cient and Wealthy Family of Florence, was one of * ſelves perfecty Maſters of it that day, if they had 
thoſe, who after the Death of Clement the VIIth, follow'd their Blow ; but Srtrozzi, like his near Re- 
was moſt warmly engag d to recover the Liberty of © lation the Queen Mother, had the Infirmity to be 
his Country, by the Expulſion of Alexander de Me- too much addicted to IR Aſtrology. He fan- 
dicis. This Man, when he perceiv'd ſolliciting at * cy'd the Stars had made a diſtinction 1 lucky and 
the Court of Charles the Vth ſignify'd nothing, ap- © unlucky days for him, and mark'd his Almanack 
ply d to a deſperate and unwarrantable Expedient, accordingly with all the exactneſs imaginable 
that is, to get this pretended Uſurper aſſaſſmated; Now, the ny upon which he fought the Enemy 
he engag'd a Perſon that executed the Plot, but the had a black ftroke upon it, which made a greater 
ſucceſs of the Attempt prov'd more unlucky to the © Impreſſion upon his Spirits than the Victory he had 
Liberty of Florence, than could have been expected 


1, © latel gain'd ; this made him conclude, that if he 
from its Diſcovery : For, the Death of Alexander de ,* puſhd his point, he ſhould fall into a Precinice, 
edicts made room for a Succeſſor much better qua- and that the advantage he had lately gain'd was 


lify'd than himſelf for the erection of a Sovereignty. .* nothing but an Ambuſh his unlucky Stars had laid 
This Succeſſor was Coſmo de Medicis, who defeated for him. He needed nothing more than theſe Su- 
the Malecontents, and took Strox xi Priſoner ; who, | * perſtitious Fancies to make him hold his Hand, 
having no way to gain his Enlargement, diſpatch'd and loſe the faireſt opportunity imaginable ; for 

himſelf : Monſieur Balzac gives this account of it. | the Bourghers of the two principal Towns of the 
After the loſs of the Battel at Morona, near Florence, | © Iſland St. Michael had run away from their Houſcs, 
© $r02.24 was taken Priſoner, and not being able to © and retir d to the Mountains for Security; but 
© bear the being in his Enemy's Power, who he ex- Stroxi neglecting to ſtrike the critical Minute, fell 
© pected would either get him poyſon'd, or put him | into the misfortune above-mention'd. Varillas Hip. 


© to an ignominious Death: To prevent this, he re- de Henry III. lib. 6. Brantome Eloge de Mr. de 
* folv'd to be his own Executioner. Before he was Strozzi, 4 Volume de ſes Memires, Bayle Dictinn. 
© thus Felo de ſe, he made his Will, the Original of  Hiſtor. | | | 


© which, ſays Monſieur Balzac, I have ſeen at Rowe, | STUBB (Henry) Born in 1631, at Partney near 
* where, amongſt other things, he orders his Chil- | Spilsbey in Lincolnſhire, where his Father was a Mi- 
© dren to dig up his Bones where-ever they ſhould be niſter, was Student in Chriſ#'s-Church, Notwithſtand- 
© bury'd in Florence, and to remove them to Venice; ing he might be ſomewhat unfortunate in his Con- 
© that ſo, ſince he could not be ſo fortunate as to | duct, yet it muſt be ſaid of him, that during the 
© dye in a free City, he might have that Happineſs | Uſurpation of the Rump and Gommell, he neither 
© after he was dead, and that his Aſhes might reſt | took the Covenant nor Engage ment, nor made any 
© in ſome place out of Coſmo de Mediciss Juriſdiction. | advantage out of the diſorders of thoſe times. Some- 
Having made his Will in this manner, he drew his | time after the Reſtauration, he was diſgufted with the 
© Poinyard, with which he ftabb'd himſelf, and | Royal Society, and wrote very vigorouſly againſt it, 
© with the point of it wrote this Verſe upon the | upon pretence that the Scheme and Deſign of that 
© Mantle-picce of the Chimney : Society would bring the Learning of the Ancients in- 


to Contempt, ſhake Arifotle's Authority, undermine 
the Univerſities, and either make them wholly in- 


| =o ſignificant, or leſſen them to a very mean Figure. 
© His Sons did not fail to perform Ins Will, to | He practis d Phyſick at Warwick, and was drown'd, 
© their power, taking Service under the King of France, as tis eco s, by the ſtumbling of his Horſe, in a 
© againſt the Emperor Charles the Vth, who had | ſhallow Ri 


er, as he was travelling from the Ba 
© help'd to raiſe the Houſe of Medicis to their Great- | to Warwick. This Accident happen d in 1676. He 
© neſs. * Balzac Entritien 34. cap. 6. Brantome Ca- was a Perſon of extraordinary Parts, had a prodi- 
pitaines Etrangers, Tom. 2. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. gious Memory, was one of the greateſt Maſters of the 

STROZLI (Philip) Grandſon to him laſt men- Latine and Greek Languages in his time. He was 
tion d, was born at Venice in 1541, and educared | likewiſe a very conſiderable Mathematician, and 
from {ſeven Years old in Fance; he was Page to | very well acquainted both with Secular and Eccleſi- 
King Fraucis II. then Dauphine; and made his firſt | aſtical Hiſtory ; to proceed, He had the Character 
Campaigne in Piemont under the Marſhal de lee of a very good Phyſician, and was particularly E- 
He was very Brave, and gave the utmoſt Proots of | minent for his Learning in Plants, Anatomy and 
Courage upon ſeveral occaftions. He was made Co- | Chymiſtry. As to his Temper ; He feem'd generous 
lonel General of the French Infantry after the Death | and unmercenary, fcorn'd 1atere himifelf, and bad 
of Mr. Dandelot, in the Year 90s: He reſign'd | a mean Opinion of thoſe who were govern'd by u. 
this Poſt , when he had the Command of the | Tis true, he is tax d for a Tincture of Vanity, had 
Army given him, which was ſent to the Iſlands of | a warm Imagination, was Dogmatical and Deter. 
Tercera, to make way for Don Antonio's Acceſſion to | mi 


| * l mining in Converſation; Free in his Cenſures, and 
the Crown of Portuga . This Expedition prov d very us'd his Pen with too much Satyr ; thelc tailings In 
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was Admiral of the Spanith Fleet, got a compleat 


Victory againſt the French, but tarmi{h'd the Gl 

of his Succeſs by his Cruelty to thoſe he had takes 
Priſoners ; for, as ſoon as he had debark'd his Forces 
at the Iſle of St. Michael, he order'd about 309 French 


, and were 


Exoriare aliquis noſtris exx oſſibus ultor. 
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ius Conduct, created him 4 great many Enemies, 
tarmiſh'd his Character, and made his Learning leſs 
ſerviceable to him than otherwiſe twould have been. 
He has written a great many Tracts; I ſhall men- 
tion only ſome of them: The Common-Wealth of Oce- 
ana put in 4 Ballance and found too light; or, an Ac- 
count of the Republick of Sparta, with Occaſional Ani- 
maluerſions upon Mr. James Harrington and the Ocea- 
niſtical Hodel. The Indian Nectar; or, 4 Diſcourſe 
concerning Chocolate. Antonio Colminero of Ledeſma, a 
Spaniſh Doctor of Phyſick, has written a learned 
Tract upon this Subject. The miraculous Con ormiſt ; 
or, an Account of ſeveral marvelous Cures perform d by 
the roaking of the Hands of Ar. Valentine Grea- 
trak, with a Phyſical Diſcourſe thereupon, &c. Ani- 
madver/ions upon the Hiſtory of making Salt- Peter, and 
yron the Hiſtory of making Gun-Powder, written by Mr. 
Henſnaw. Tye plus Ittra reduc d to a non plus; or, 
a Specimen of ſome Animadverſions on the plus Ultra of 
r. Glanvil. A Cenſure on certain Paſſages contain d 


in the Hiſtory of ths Royal Society. Campanella re- 


wiv'd ; or. an Enquiry into the Hiſtory of the Royal So- 
ciety. A Taftification of the preſent War againſt the 
United Netherlands. A farther Faſtification upon the 
fame Subject; for the writing theſe two Tracts, the 
Author was allowd the uſe of the Paper - Office at 
Whitehall, &c. * Athen. Oxon, © wg 
'STUBBS (Thomas) An Engliſh Dominican. 
Leland and others give him a good Character for an 
Author. His Works are ; Chronica Pontificum Eccle- 
fie Eboraci. Statutum contra Impugnantes Eccleſiaſticas 
Conftitutiones. De Perfectione Vite Solitarie. De Arte 
Mariendi, &c. * Selden, in vitis Decem Scriptorum. 
STUMPFIUS (John) Born at Zurict, liv d 
in the XVIth Century, and wrote the Chronicon Hel- 
veticum, or Swiſs Chronicle: * Hoffman. f 
SUBSID Y, Signifies an Aid, Tax or Tribute 
granted by Parliament to the King upon urgent Oc- 
caſions of State, to be levied on every Subject accord- 


ing to the value of his Land and Goods, after the 


rate of four Shillings in the Pound for Land, and 
two Shillings and eight Pence for Goods. No Hiſto- 
ſtory mentions that the Saxon Kings had any Subſi- 
dies after the manner of the Normans that ſucceeded 
them : But then, they had Levies both of Money and 
Perſonal Services towards the building and repairing 
of Cities, Caſtles, Bridges, Military Expeditions, Ge. 
which they call d BURGBOTE, BRIGBOTE, HERE. 
FARE, HEREGELD, Cc. And when the Dares 
harraſs d the Country, King Ethelred was glad to buy 
a Peace of then, and pay d them ſeveral great Sums 
of Money, which at laſt was ſettled into a ſtanding 
Tribute of forty eight thouſand Pounds per Annum : 
This was call'd DANEGELD, i. c. Danica Solatio, 
And for the levying of this Sum, every Hide of Land, 
that is, every Plough- land was aſſeſs d twelve Pence 
Yearly ; (Church-lands only excepted) upon which 
the Tax laid upon Lands, was afterwards call'd 
thdygium: But when People were taxed in their 
Cartel, they call'd it HORNGELD. The Normans 
call'd theſe Impoſitions, Taxes, Tallages, Aids and 
Sib/idies. The Conqueror had theſe kind of Taxes or 
Tallages, and made a Law for the manner of levying 
them, as appears in Emendationibus ejus, pag. 125. Sect. 
Volumus & hoc firmiter, &c. Theſe Taxes were for- 
merly jometimes levy d upon every ninth Lamb, every 
vinth Fleece, and every ninth Sheaf. * 14 Elis. 3. 
Stat. I. cap. 20. Raſtall's Abridgment, Tit. Taxes, Tenths, 
Fifteenth, Sub/idies, &c. Spelman Gloſſar. Archeol. 
N SUDBURY. Forty dix Miles from London. See 
ol. II. | | 
SUDERKOPING. A handſome but de- 
fenceleſs City in Eaf-Gothland. It ſtands about 
Twenty Miles Falt from Linkopen. ae 
SUETONIUS. (Trangzillus) his Hiſtory of 
the firſt twelve Emperors is very much commended 
by ſome of the great Criticks. *Tis a Collection of 
choice and curious matter, briefly related without 
Digreſſions, Reflections, or drawing of Conſequences 
Tis written with a great air of Sincerity, and plain- 
ly diſcovers that neither hope nor fear, diſſaffection 
nor Rattery had any aſcendent over the Author, He 
repreſents a great many Blemiſhes and Crimes with- 
vut abating any thing of the Deformity ; but then 


by giving the guilty Perſons all the Commendation 
due to them, he lets the Reader underſtand that he 
was not at all diſpleas'd with deſcribing a Character 
of diſadvantage : This freedom and impartiality is a 
great ſign he wrote without Paſſion, which is a ſtrong 
proof of the Truth of his Hiſtory. Politian gives him 
a very honourable Character, and tells us, that, be- 
lides the advantage of his ſtile, he had thewn him- 
ſelf to have been a Writer of great Induſtry and 
Care, and that his Integrity and Freedom were ex- 
traordinary. Here are no Signs, ſays he, of any 
manner of foul Play. His Pen was not in the leaſt 
governd by Fear, Intereſt, or Inclination ; NVulla, 
in his Libris, Suſpicio eſt Gratie, Nulla, Simsltatis, Ni- 
hil Studio dictum, Nihil Suppreſſum metu, Rebus ipſis da- 
ta omnia, veritati imprimis Servitum eſt, &c. Lipſius 
gives him much the ſame Character, and adds, that 
he choſe to omit the Lives of the Emperors Nerva, 
Adrian, and Trajan, who livd in bis own Time, 
rather than expoſe himſelf to Danger, by writing 
boldly of the Living, or to look over-aw'd by flou- 
riſhing too much in their Commendation : Lipſius 
goes on and commends Suetonins for the Purity and 
Propriety of his Stile; for the brevity and livelineſs 
of his manner of telling a Story, and for the weight 
and figmficancy of the matter, which in a word, is 
both ſerviceable and pleaſant, and full of the learn- 
ing of Antiquity : What cuſtom, ſays he, either pri- 
vate or publick was there, among the Romans un- 
mention d by him? What Office or Magiſtracy does 
he not touch? Tis true he does not enlarge upon 
theſe Matters, for that was foreign to his purpoſe; 
but then he ſtarts the Game, and ſhews the Reader 


which way to purſue it: To this we may add, the 
Judgment of Robortellus, Suetonius Vitas aliquot De- 
ſcripſit Auguſtorum; Fidem, ſi Spectes, nihil certius, Accu- 
men Scribentis fi conſideres & prudentiam nihil acutins, ni- 
hil prudeniias Furmulus Fori, & Curie omnes ſervat in 
2 N ; AMirificus plane vir & dignus qui ab omnibus ame- 
tur 

of Time; no Hiſtory is more remote from the exactneſs 
of Annals than his: He reduces his Matter to certain 
general Heads, and relates what agrees with this Me- 
thod, without obliging himſelf to the Rules of Chrono- 


legatur. Tis true, he does not obſerve the order 


logy. His buſineſs was not ſo much to relate the Hiſto- 
ry of the Empire, as that ofthe Emperors. Tis their 
private Life, and their behaviour at Court, he princi- 
pally undertook to repreſent, which he did not think 
neceſſary to adjuſt to the circumſtances of time. For 
the reſt, ſee Engliſh Morery, Vol. II. * Politian Prafat. 
in Sueton. Lipſius Elector. Lib. 2. cap. 17. Kobortellus 
7 Baptiſtam Campegium. Tom. I. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
 SUFFETES. The Principal Magiſtracy at 
Carthage. After Dido's Death, the Monarchical Go- 
vernment of Carthage was turn d into a ſort. of Ariſto- 


cracy; for the adminiſtration was then in the hands 


of the Syffetes, who though but few in number, had 
thePower of Life and Death without appeal, over the 
whole Commonwealth. Livy, in Lib. 33. cap. 46. 
tells us, That the 1 as he calls them, were 
then at the Helm at Carthage. He adds, that their 
Authority ran durante Vita, and that the Fortune, 
Lives, and Reputation of all the Subjects lay at their 
Mercy, and which was worſe, he that hal one of them on 
his fide, ſecur d all the reſt. Hannibal, in order to re- 
trench the exceſs of their Prerogative, and bring 
them within compaſs, got a Law paſs d in his Præ- 
torſhip, that theſe Judges or Suffetes ſhould be ele&- 
ed eyery Year. Livy elſewhere calls them the chief 
Magiſtracy of the Carthaginian State, and that they 
had a fort of Conſular Authority. They were call'd 
S#ffeti or Suffetes from the Hebrew Sophetim, which 
ſignifies Fadges ; for thus, the 1ſraelites call'd thoſe 
who govern d the State ſrom the Death of Joſhua to 
the Election of Saul. * Livy, Lib. 28. cap. 27. & 
Lib. 34. Cap. 60. Hoffman. . 
SUEE AGES. Or Votes given by the Ro- 
mans, either at the Election of Magiſtrates, the paſ- 
ſing of Laws, or bringing in a Verdict in Courts of 
Juſtice. For a conſiderable time the People gave 
their Votes by word of Mouth in matters relating to 
Juſtice, Legiſlation, &c. Their Suffrages being col- 
lected by Officers call'd Rog atores, who put the Que- 
ſion, and afterwards acquainted the Speaker or 
1 Preſident 
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Preſident of the Meeting, with the Opinions of their 
Tribe. This method held to the Six Hundred Fit- 
teerith Year of Rome, till the Conſulſhip of Q. Cal- 
purinus Piſo, and IN. Popilias Lenas, when Gabinius, 
Tribune of the People got a B'll paſs'd for chuſing 
the Magiſtrates by Ballotting : So that from this time, 
there were no more Elections viva voce, but by throw- 
ing a Ballott into a Box or Urn, with the name of 
the Perſon they voted for, written upon it. This 
Law they call'd Lex Tabellaria, becauſe their Bal- 
lotts were call'd Tabelle. Papyrizs Carbo, who was 
likewile Tribune of the People, brought another Bill 
into the Houſe, and carry'd it in the Year of Rome 
625, by Virtue of which, the People were to give 
their Votes by Ballotting in their Functions of Legi- 
{lation ; and Cue, Tribune of the People prevail'd 


for the paſſing of a Law to oblige the Ji ges to bring 
in their Verdict, or paſs Sentence (for, among the 


Romans, the Jury and the Judges were the ſame) by 
Ballotts. All theſe Laws were a great relief to the 
Commonalty, who before, were oftentimes over- 


aw'd out of their Judgment and Liberty by the No- | 


bility : Thus Tlly tells us in his Oration, Pro Plancio, 
Grata eſt Tabella que frontes apperit, Hominum Mentes 
tegit, datque eam Libertatem ut quod velint faciant ; This 
Ballotting Bill, ſays he, ic extremly ſerviceable ; for by 
this help, Men may ſhew their Perſons without diſcover- 
ing their Minds, and have the full freedom of Voting ac- 
cording to their Reaſon and Inclinatiun. This Ballotting 
Bill, in the Agrarian Law, is ſtil'd Vindex Libertatis, 
the Guard of The public Liberty; and in the Corne- 
lian, Principium Fuſtiſſime Libertatis; the Baſis, and 
as it were, the Magna Charta of the Rights and Privi- 
leges of the People. Now theſe Ballots were little 
pieces of Wood, or ſome ſuch thing, made very nar- 
row, and mark'd with ſeveral Letters according to 
the nature of the buſineſs for the purpoſe ; if they 
were to choofe a Magiſtrate, they wrote down the 
firlt Letters of thoſe that ſtood, and gave the Electors 
as many of theſe mark'd Ballotts as there were Com- 
petitors for the Office. At the Meetings for Legiſla- 
tion, they gave every Commoner two Ballots, one 
of which was mark'd with theſe two Letters U. K. 
ſigniſying Lei Regas, or Nas, according to the En- 
gliſb Phraſe: The other Ballot was mark d only 
with an A. which unply'd Antiquo, ox No's. In 
giwing Judgment or Sentence upon the Bench, they 
made uſe of three Ballots ; one mark d with an A. 
which ſignify'd Abſolvo, or Not Guiliy; the other 
with a C. Condemno, or Guilty; the third with theſe 


Letters L. N. Non liquer, or the Matter is not clear 
enough to proceed to Judgment. | 

Under the Roman Kings, when the People voted 
by word of Mouth, the Centaries or Diviſions of the 
bet Eſtates, were call'd to the Poll firſt, that is, 
Eighteen Centuries of thoſe that ſervd on Horſe- 
back, and Eighty of the Foot. Now theſe being a 
Majority to the remaining Centuries, if they happen'd 
to agree, the buſineſs was over; but, if not, two 
and twenty Centuries of the ſecond Claſs or Diviſion 
were brought upon the Huſtings: And here, if the 
Votes did not come up to a jult number, the third 
Claſs was call'd in, and fo the fourth, till they had 
ſeventy nine Centuries of a ſide; And if, upon the 
calling of the fifth Claſs, the Votes did not riſe up 
to this number, but that the hundred and ninety two 
Centuries happen d to be equally divided, then the 
call'd the laſt Century or Diviſion to the Poll, which 
conſiſted of ſuch poor People as were exempted from 
Taxes and Serving in the Field; and to which ſide 
' ſoever this Diviſion went over, they made a majo- 


rity, and determin'd the point. But then we are to | this Embaſly of the Neſtorians, with what magnt- 


obſerve that they were very rarely call'd upon ; for 
the Elections, &c. were generally decided at the 
calling of the firſt Claſs. *Tis true, they ſometimes 
went fo low as to make uſe of the fourth Diviſion ; 
but the fifth and ſixth Claſſes, as Dionyſus Hallicar- 
naſſeus relates, were in a manner perfectly inſigni- 

ficant. After the Expulſion of the Kings, the names 
of all the Centuries were thrown into a Box, and 
here that which was drawn firſt voted firſt, and was 
call'd the Prerogative Century, the others being call'd 
upon according to the Orders of the Conſtitution : 
Eut, after the whole Body of the People was diſtri- 


buted into five and thirty Tribes, there was a don. 
ble Lot, one for the Tribes, and here the firſt * 
that came out was call d the Prerogative Tribe : The 
next Lot was for the Subdiviſion of the Tribe into 
Centuries ; and here, the firſt Century that came u 
was call d the Prerogative Century, and voted fir 
* Dionyſ. Hallicarn. lib. 4. Danett, Cc. 

SUFFRIDUS Petri. Born at Lewardin in 
Weſtfriezland, liv'd in the XVIth Century, was Li- 
brary-Keeper to Cardinal Granvell, and read upon 
the Civil Law at Lowvaine and Cologn : He was an 
Author of Character, and amongl(t other conſidera- 
ble things, wrote De Origine Frijorum. De Scripto- 
ribus Frifie, Cc. Valerius Andreas Bibl. Belg. 

SUICERUS ( Fohn Gaſpar) Born at Zavich in 
1620, a conſiderable Philologer and Divine. After 
he had gone through a Courſe of Studies at home 
he travell'd into France in 1640, where, at Saumur 
and Mountaubon, he made an Acquaintance with 
Amiraldus, Capellus, and ſome others of the moſt 
Eminent French Proteltants. Upon his return to 
Zurich, he apply'd himſelf wholly to the Study of 
the Fathers. He has written Theſaurus Ecdeſraticus 
Græco-Latinus, in ſeven Tomes in Folio; this Wo 
colt him twenty Years Study. He likewiſe wrote 
large Annotations upon the Nicene or Conſtantinops- 
litan Creed. Sacrarum Ob ſervationum Liber. When 
Mr. Hoffman publiſh'd the laſt Edition of his Lexi- 
con Univerſale, Suicerus was living, and bad ſpent 
three Years upon a Greek and Latin Lexicon. 
* Hoffmann. | | 

SUIDNITZ. A Town of Sileſia in Germany, 
belonging to the Emperor. Here it was that Frede- 
rick, Elector of Saxony bad that remarkable Dream 
thrice repeated to him, 1n which he ſaw a Monk 
with ſeveral departed Saints in Company, coming 
to him, and defiring-leave to write ſomething upon 
the Univerſity School Door at Wittemberg. What 
was written was very legible, and the Pen ſeem d 
to reach as far as Rome, and going in at one of 
Leo the Nth's Ears, came out at the other: This 
Quill was taken out of the Wing of a Bohemian- 
Gooſe. The Electors Dream happen d Anno 1517. 
the Day before Luther defended his Theſis againſt 
Fryar Thecel. * Lætus. Hoffman. 

SULACA (Simon) A Neſtorian Monk of the 
Order of St. Pacomius. He deſerted his Patriarch, 
and came into the Roman Communion. Thoſe 
who went off with him choſe him for their Patri- 
arch, and ſent him to Rowe, where Pope Falius III. 
confirm'd him in the Patriarchate in 1552. Swaca 
made a Confeſſion of his Faith at Rome, which was 
tranſlated into Latin by AMAaſius, with a Letter theſe 
Neſtorians writ to Julius III, to entreat him to con- 
firm their Election of Sulaca, and to beg his Pro- 
tection againſt a Family that had held the Patriar- 
chate for ſeveral Deſcents: This, it ſeems, was the 
occaſion of their Miſunderſtanding: For a conſider- 
able Party of their Communion would not endute 
that the Patriarchate ſhould continue always 1n the 
ſame Family: On the other ſide : The Family that 
had enjoy'd this Dignity for above two hundred 
Years, would by no means reſign their advantage. 
Simon Sulaca, at his returning to the Eat, fixt his 
Patriarchate See at Caramit, a City of Meſopotamia, 
aſſum'd the Title of Patriarch of the Aſſyrians, and 
ordain'd a great many Biſhops or Archbiſhops. The 
Turks afterwards put him to Death at the inſtance 
of the Schiſmaticks. Hebed-Feſu, a Monk of the Or- 
der of St. Pacomius, ſucceeded him. Father Paul takes 
notice, what a noiſe the Court of Rome made with 


ficence his Holineſs receiy d the pretended Patriarch, 
which, as they gaveout, repreſented all the Churches 
from Euphrates to the Indies, This Hiſtorian tells us, 
That the Pope had him conſecrated Biſhop ; that be 
gave him the Pall with his own hand at a private 
Conſiſtory; that he ſent him back into his own 
Country, and order'd ſome Latin Monks, that un- 
derſtood Syriac, to go in his Train; that there was 
nothing more talk d on at Rome, and indeed all Ba 
over, than of the vaſt number of Chriſtians under 
Sllaca s Juriſdiction 3 and what a mighty Acquiſi- 
tion to the Holy See was gain'd by bis Submiſhon ; 
„ particularly 
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particularly, they flouriſh'd upon the Multitude of 
Churches there were at Muzal, a Town, as they 
aid, which was the old Aſſur, ſituated upon the 
Tigris, in the Neighbourhood of Nineveh : To go on, 
The Pope's Party put ſome of the moſt Eminent 
Cities, whether they were in Being or not, under 
the Juriſdiction of this new Patriarch, ſuch as Ba- 
bylon, Tauris, Arbela, where Darius was defeated by 
Alexander ; Echatane, call'd by others Seleucia and 
Niſhbe, and a great many Provinces in Aſſria and 
Pera. This pompous Account was all printed, and 
read with a great deal of Curioſity and Satisfaction. 
* Father Paul Hift. Conncil of Trent, lib. 5. L Hiſtoire 
Critique ry Levant, par le Sieur de Mony, chap. 7. Bayle 
ichn. Hiſtor. 5 
: SUL 12 NIA. A City in Perſia, in the Road 
from Erivan to a the Perſian Kings have for- 
merly kept their Courts here, and it appears by its 
Raines to have been one of the beſt Cities in the 
Kingdom. There are ſtill the remains of three ſtate- 
ly Moſques : The Town is feveral Miles about, but 
the Area is moſtly Fields and Gardens. The Houles 
ate but indifferent, the Bazar only one long Street, 
and the Caradanſera ordinary enough. The Air is 
unhealthy by reaſon_ of the neighbouring Marſhes. 
Tis govern'd by a Cham, who has the adjoyning 
Diſtri& under his Juriſdiction. * Gemelli Careri s 
Voyage round the World. | 
SULTS, in Latin Slicininm. A Town of Sua- 
bia in Germany, govern'd by an Earl of its own. It 
ſtands in the Dutchy of Wittenberg, five Miles from 
the Head of the Danabe to the North. * Hoffman. 


SUPPLICATIO; Was a religious Solem- | Ge 


_ nity among the Romans, decreed by the Senate, in 
Honour of a General that had gaind a conſidera- 
ble Victory: In this caſe, the Senate us d to Order 
the Temples to be ſer open, and a Thankſgiving to 
be made for the Succeſs of the Emperor or General: 
Here we are to obſerve, twas the Cuſtom for the 


Craſſus, in the Year of Rome 701. 
Wealth, 


he travell'd, 


Conſuls or Prætors, after the Army had proclaim'd 
them Imperatores, to fend their Lictors or Mace-- 
Bearers with Letters ſtuck with Laurel to the Senate, 

to defire that Body to Order a Thankſgiving for em. 

At this Ceremony, there was a very pompous Pro- 
ceſſion, the Senate walking in their Robes to the 
Temples of their Deities, where they Sacrific d and 
made an Entertainment upon this Occaſion; the 
whole City us d to bear a part in the Solemnity, 
return d their Gods Thanks for the Succeſſes of their 
Army; hoping, by theſe religious Applications, that 
their Idols would continue their Favours, and 
carty on the Courſe of their Victories. At the be- 
einning of the Roman Common-Wealth, twas a 
difficult matter to get one of theſe publick Thank(- 
givings for a day or two; but afterwards the Senate 
grew more Eaſy and Complimental, fo that ſome- 
times they made an Order, that thele Holy Days 
ſhould laſt fifty days together. To give ſome in- 
ances; In the Year of Rome 304, when Marcus 
Valerius and Marcus Horatius were Conſuls, there 
was a Thankſgiving order d only for one day for 
defeating the Sabines: Camillus, at the taking of Veii, 
had the Solemnity lengthen'd to four days: Pompey 
the Great, at his finiſhing the Mithridatick War, 
had twelve: Julius Ceſar, in his Expedition againſt 
the Gauls, had fifteen firſt, and afterwards twenty: 
Hirtius Panſa and Oftavins Caſar had the Honour of 
fifty Holy Days upon their raiſing the Seige of A- 
dena. The time of this Solemnity was commonly 
either ſhorter or longer, in proportion to the bulk of 
the Victory, or the Character and Quality of the 
Perſon. To conclude, Twly takes care to tell us, 
that he had the Honour of one of theſe publick 
Thankſgivings, for ſuppreſſing Catilines Conſpiracy. 
* Cirer, Catlin. 3, 4. Philipp. 2. Livy. Roſin. Antiq. 
Rom lib. 10. &. 
 SUPTARUS. King of the Huus, invaded the | 
Burgundians with a numerous Army, The Burgun- 

dians, diſtruſting their own Strength, endeavour'd to 


fortify themſelves with Religion, and turning Chri- 
ſtians, were baptiz d. This devout Expedient was 
not without its effect; for the Bur gundians, being 
now reinforc'd in their Spirits, ſet upon the Enemy 
in the Night, and finding them i= diſorder, and 
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laid aſleep by Intemperance, routed em 
ten thouſand upon the Spot, being no more 
thouſand ſtrong themſelves. * Hiffman. - 
N A. General of the Parthians againſt 
; This Surena was 
Perſon to the King, both in Extraction, 
and Reputation; and as for Bravery and 
all the parts of a Soldier, he over-top'd all the Par- 
thians of his time, without Exception: The height 
of his Stature, the bulk of his Limbs, and the grace- 
fulneſs of his Perſon was without compariſon. When 
ſays Plutarch, only with his own Re- 
tinue, he had always a thouſand Camells to carry 
his Baggage, a thouſand Men, Arm d Cap-a- pee, 
beſides a great many others ſlightly arm d; ſo that 
in all his Train and his Vaſſals, us d to make about 
Ten Thouſand Horſe. He had the Hereditary Pri- 
vileges of putting the Crown firſt upon the King's 
Head at the Coronation. Beſides this, he had the 
E fortune to reſtore the preſent King Orodes who 
ad, been chas d out of his Dominions, and had 
taken Seleucia for his Maſter by Storm, being the firſt 
that mounted the Breach, and diſpatch d thoſe with 
his own Hand that defended the Ramparts; and; 
which is very remarkable, notwithſtanding he had not 
hiv d Thirty Years, he was look'd upon as a Perſon 
of great reach and conduct, which help'd to defeat 
Craſſs no leis than the yalour of the Parthian Troops; 
However, it muſt be ſaid, that he tarniſh'd the Glo- 
ry of his Succeſs by his perfidiouſneſs ; for, after 
having defir'd an enterview with Caſſus, in order to 
the treating a Peace, after having us'd this Roman 
neral with a great deal of Reſpect, engag'd his 
Parole of Honour to him ; made him believe that 
the Articles were agreed, and that there was nothing 
for Craſſus to do but to come to the River to have 
them ſet down in Writing; Craſſus being about to 
ſend for a Horſe, Surena told him there was no need 
of it; for King Oredes would furniſh him with one; 
This Horſe Craſſus was perſuaded to mount, and had 
his Head cut off ſoon after, and his Corps inſulted, 
But Szrena did not long ſurvive this foul play; for 
the 3 Parthia, ſuſpecting his Honeſty, had him 
put to Death. Plutarch in Craſſo. Bayle Diction. 
Hiftor. See Engliſh Morery. Voll. II. | 
SURSEE. A Town in Swit erland, under the 


their Kin 

and kill 

than three 
SURE 


the next 


Protection of the Canton of Lucern. It Bands upon 


the River Sur, where it runs out of the Lake of Sen- 
pack. This Town has a Court of Juſtice for Civil 
and Criminal Cauſes, conſiſting of its own Bour- 
ghers. * Stmumpfins de Argovia, Lib. 7. cap. 35. 
Hoffman. | | 
USARION call'd, Tarienſit, from a Moun- 

tain in Attica of that name, was, according to 
Clemens Alexandrinss, the firſt that invented Comedy. 
His Plays, as appears from a Fragment of them in 
Stobæus s Collections, had but one Actor. * Clemens, 
Alex. Strom. | 

SUSENBERGQG, was firſt a County, and af- 
terwards a Langraviate. It belongs to the Marquis 
of Baden Durlach. * H | 


nan. 
SUTTON. (Thomas) Eſquire, born at Knaich 
in Lincolnſhire in 1531, was Son of Edward Sutton, 
by Fane Stapleton, Daughter of Robert Stapleton, Elq; 
The Family of the Suttons was well known before 
the Conquelt in the Counties of Cheſhire, Lancaſbire, 
and Worceſterſhire: And in the Reign of Will J. 
one of them was High Sheriff. Mr. Sutton {tudy'd 
for ſome time in Cambridge in the Colleges of 17ar44- 
len and Feſws, to each of which Societies he left Five 
Hundred Pounds in his Will, From Cambridge he 
remoy'd to Lincoln's-Inn, and afterwards travell'd 
into Spain, Itah), France and the Low Countrys. 
Upon bis return, he was Steward to the Earl of War- 
wick, and Secretary to the Earl of Leiceſter, by whoſe 
Intereſt he was recommended to more conſiderable 
Buſineſs ; being made Pay-Maſtcr to the Northern 
Army, Victualler to the Navy, and Commiſſioner 
for the Prizes. He was a Sharcr in ſeveral publick 
Farms, a Partner in Foreign Adventures, eſpecially 
in Muſcovy and Hamborongh, inſomuch that he had 
no leſs than Thirty Agents or Factors abroad. As 
to his Character, he was a Perſon of more than or- 
dinary Abilities, very regular in his Life, and re- 
Aaaa markably 
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markably Charitable: But that which has wank, 
mitted his Memoty with the greateſt adyantage to 
Polterity, is his Founding the Charter-Douſe. His 
firſt Project was to Erect and Endow an Hoſpital at 
Flallingbary Pouchers in the County of Eſſex; And to 
this purpoſe, he procur d an Act A 
6 F.1c. 1. Bur not long after he alter d his Mind, 
and purchas d the Carthuſian Monaſtery of the Earl 
of S*#91k for Thirteen Tlioufand Pounds (ee Charter- 
Hſe.) And, in 1611. had the King's Letters Pa- 
tems Under the Great Seal, for the Erecting Sutton s 
Hſpital at the Charter-Houſe. Mr. Seton dying in 
December this Vear, it was not long before the Title 
was conteſted by one Baxter his Nephew, who was 
Heir. at Law, enters an Action of Treſpaſs againſt 
the Executors of Mr. Son, and the Governours, 
The Cauſe was try'd in the Courts of King s Bench 
and Chancery, and being adjourn'd by the then Ju 
ſtices of the King's Bench into the Exchequer Chamber, 
after Solemn Argument, and Detiberate Advice of all 
the then Juſtices of the King's Bench, and Warons of 
the Excheguer, it was clearly reſolv'd that the ſaid 
Foundation, Jinco2po:aiton and Eudowment of the 
ſaid Wolpital was liffictent, good, and effectual in the 
Law, and Judgment was thereupon given accozding⸗ 
lp in the lald Court of King's Bench, and alſo a De- 
cre agreeing with the ſatd Judgment, was had in 
the Court of Chancery in behalf ok the Defendants. 
This Recital is made of the Caſe in au Act of Par- 
jument obtain'd for the confirmation of the Title, 
3 Car. I. | YT f | 
Thc Governours of this Noble Foundation are to 
be Sixteen, of which the Maſter is one, moſt of the 
relt being either Lords Spiritual or Temporal. The 
Perfons maintain'd in the Hoſpital are chiefly old 
Gentlemen and Children. Firſt, the Conſtitution 
admits Fourlcore antient Men, who have been bred 
to a Military Profeſſion, and been ſerviceable to their 
King and Country; or elſe decay'd Merchants who 
have loft their Eſtates by unavoidable Accidents, 
to which we may add, ancient Houſe-holders who 
have formerly liv'd creditably in the World, The 
Military en have a preference to the reſt, being ad- 
mitt-« in the Houſe Ten Years younger. Theſe Per- 


ſons are choſen by particular Governours, every one 


in their turn. | 


241y, There are Forty Four Boys at School, choſen 


by the Governours after the ſame manner with the 
Penſioners: They are only capable of admiſſion be- 
tween the Years of Ten and Fifteen, and are to con- 
tinue in the Houſe but Eight Years at the longeſt. 
Theſe Boys upon their removal to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, have Twenty Pound per Annum allow d them 
for Eight Years : But then, the number of them at 
the Univerſities, muſt not cxceed Twenty Nine at 
one time. The remainder of the Four and Forty are 
deſignd for Apprentices, are taught to Write and 
Cypher, and have Forty Pounds allow'd to put 
them out. The Officers of this Foundation are the 
Matter, the Preacher, the Phyſician, School-Ma- 
iter and Uſher, the Regilter, Sollicitor, Auditor, A- 
pothecary, Bayliffs, Cc. The Yearly Revenue a- 
mounts to Five Thouſand Three Hundred Ninety 
One Pounds Thirtcen Shillings Eight Pence. * Herns, 
Donis Curthuſſana, or Account of the Charter-Houſe. 
Dngdale's Monaſticon. Vol. I. See Charter- Honſe and 
Bruno. | 

SW AN. An Order of Knighthood in the Dut- 
chy of Cleves, inſtituted after the Death of Duke 
Theoderick, who leaving no Iſſue, excepting one 
Daughter Beatrix, which Lady being diſturb'd in her 
Dominions by her Neighbours, marry 'd one Elias a 
Nobleman, vo protecting her handſomely againſt 
the inſulis of her Enemies, and giving a Swan for his 
Coat, occaſion'd the Order above-mention'd. * Fa- 
on. Teatr. Hinor. & Eq. Tom. 2. lib. 7. Hoſſman. 
"*$SW ANSEY. A Hundred Forty Six Miles 

From London. See Vol. II. 7 
 _SWANTIBORUS. Firſt Son of Bogiſlaus, 
and Grandſon of Miſtævo, King of the Vandals, who 
was ſo great a terrour to the Savons. This Syantibo— 
nat was Duke of Pomerania, and being defeated by 
iela of Hungary, who commanded the Troops of 
ib iſtaus King of Poland, was forcd into the Chri- 


{tian Religion ; but after the Fl Traops went off, 
he return d to his old Heatheniſm, and refus'd to 
have a Creed put upon him by the Enemy: This ob- 
ſtinacy was the occaſion of a great many Battels be- 
tween the Poles and the Danes, Swantiborus being at laſt 
oblig d to ſubmit to the former. He left Iſſue four 
Sons, who, being all of the Chriſtian Religion, ſent 
for Otho Biſhop of Bamberg, the Emperor Henry the 
Fourth's Chancellor, and by his aſſiſtance prevail'd 
with their Subjects to turn Chriſtian. Swantiboy's Fa- 
ther Bogiſlaus was the firſt Duke of Pomerania. His 
eldeſt Brother's Name was Udo, he liv'd in the be- 
inning of the XIIth Century, and from him the 
rinces of 17 4 7 are deſcended. Hoffman, 
SWEATING-SICKNESS. This Mortali- 
ty being ſo particularly remarkable in its Circum- 
ſtances, may deſerve a ſhort mention in this Work. 
Twas firſt known in England in the beginning, of 
the Reign of King Henry VIIth ; And in the Reign 
of King Edward VIth Anno 1551, it prov'd very fa- 
tal, and ſwept away great numbers of People. In 
this Reign it broke out firſt at Shrewsbry, April 15. 
from whence it ſpread by degrees over the wha 
Kingdom, till the beginning of October. The Pa- 
tient ſeiz d with this Diſtemper, either dy' d or re- 
cover d within Nine or Ten Feat at the moſt; If 
he ſlept, as People were generally inclinable, it pro- 
ved mortal in Six Hours, and if the Patient got cold, 
he held out no longer than three. It was-obſerv'd to 
feize upon tlie ſttongeſt Perſons both for Youth and 
Conſtitution very few young Children or old Per- 
ſons catching it, or dying of it. And, which is 
ſtill more ſtrange, it look'd like a Judgment, parti- 
cularly levell'd againft the Engliſh. . For no Foreigner. 
_ Converfant in the moſt infected Places of 
England, ſuffer d by it; neither were the Engliſh on- 
ty attack d at home, but purſu d by the Infection in 
other Countries, without the leaſt danger to the Na- 
tives; for which Reaſon, moſt Latin Hiſtorians call 
it by the Name of S4dor Anglicus. The Lord Barn, 
tn his Lite of Henry VIIth, relates, that twas found 
by Experience, that this Diſeaſe was rather a ſur- 
prize of Nature than too ſtrong, for Remedy, if Ap- 
plications were ſeaſonably made: For if the Patient, 
to uſe his own Words, were kept in an equal temper, 
both for Cloaths, Fire and Drink, moderately warm, with 
temperate Cordials, whereby Natures work was neither ir- 
ritated by heat, nor turn d back by cold, he commonly re- 
coverd. This Diſeaſe, ſays the Hiſtorian, was a Pe- 
ſtilent Feaver, but, it ſeems, not ſeated in the Veins 
or Humours, there appearing no Carbuncle, no 
Purple or lm1d Spots, nor any thing of the like na- 
ture, which was an Argument, ſays he, the Maſs of 
Blood was not infected. * Speed. Chron. Heylin. Hi 
727 of the Reformation. Lord Bacon's Hiſtory of Henry 
SWERIN. A Town in the Dutchy of Aech- 
lenburg in Germany, ſituate upon a Lake of the ſame 
Name. It lies Fourteen Miles South of Wiſmar, and 
near Twenty Four Eaſt of Lubeck. 'Twas built by 
Henry the Lion in the Year 1163, who beſtow'd it 
on Guntzel, one of his Generals, with ſeveral Lord- 
{hips belonging to it, and made him Earl of Se- 
rin; but his Family being extin& in 1355, twas 
annex d to Mecklenburg. The Biſhop's See which had 
before been at Mecklenbourgh,was about the Year 1260 
remov'd to this City, at the requelt of Henry, who 
built the Cathedral and Library, and endow'd it. 
This Buſhopriek had the Misfortune to be Seculariz d, 
or as ſome call it, Sacrileg d at the Treaty of Aun- 
ſter. The Duke of Mecklenbarg-Suerin uſually re- 
ſides in this City. * A Were Geography, &c. 
SY BBALD. (Collonel Wiliam) born in the 
XVIIth Century, and extracted from a Gentleman's 
Family in Scotland. He was a very Loyal Perſon, 
and was Executed at Edenburgh, Fantiary 1650, for 
endeavouring to do the King Service. He behav'd 
himſelf upon the Scaffold with great Piety and Cou- 
rage, ond the Juſtice of the King's Cauſe, declard 
lumſelf a Member of the Epiſcopal Communion 
in Scotland, and charg'd the Kirk with interpreting 
the Covenant to contradictory Senſes ; For, ſays he, 
in the Year 1639, the Aſſembly did affirm (as ap- 


beats by our Acts of Parliament and Aſſembly) 


that 
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that in all Cauſes whatſoever you were to defend 
and maintain the Perſon of your King : But 1n the 


Year 1644 you limit your Obedience to your King, 


refrain it toa conſiſtency with your Religion, Laws 


and Liberty, and in all differences between you and | Ph 


the King, you make your fTves both Judge and Par- 
ty. * England's Black Tribunal, &c. | 
"SYLVIUS (Francis) Rhetorick Profeſſor and 
Principal of the College of Tourney at Paris, liv'd in 
the beginning, of the XVIth Century, He found 
the Colleges very much over-run with Barbariſms , 
and did his endeavour to recover the Correctneſs and 
Phraſeology of the Latin Tongue. He was the firſt 
that ſtruck Smut out of Martial, and got it re- 
formed into an inoffenſive Edition. He wrote Notes 
upon One and Twenty of Tally's Orations, upon his 
Tract de Senectute, upon Politian's Epiſtles, Cc. 
* Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. ; 

" SYLVIUS. (Janet) Brother of him laſt 
mention'd, was one of the moſt celebrated Phyſiti- 
ans of the XVIth Century. He was at Amiens in 
1478, and ſtudy d Humanity under his Brother 
Francis Sylvins at Paris. Here he learn d to write 
much better than the Latin of thoſe times, as ap- 

ars by the Politeneſs of his Strle. His Inclination 
lying moſtly for Phyſick, he dipt but little in the 
Hebrew, making it his buſineſs to perfect himſelf in 
| the Greek and Latine Languages, as being ſervice- 
able Preliminaries to the Profeſſion he deſign d. 
Iis true, he made a conſiderable progreſs in Mathe- 
maticks, and invented ſome Engines, which he pre- 
fented to the Prevot des Marchands and Echevins, 
that is to the Mayor and Aldermen of Paris. Being 
thus well prepar d, he apply'd himſelf to the Study 
of Phyſick, and made himſelf Maſter of Hypocrates 
and Galen: By reading theſe Authors, he found the 
neceility of being a good Anatomiſt, in which ſtudy 
he was one of the beſt of his time. He was hkewiſe 


Eminent in the Compoſition of Medicines, and tra- 


vell'd into ſeveral Places to examine the Remedies 
and ſerviceable Plants which were the product of the 
Country. Upon his return to Paris, he ſet up a 
publick Lecture, and read through a whole Courſe 
of Phyſick, taken from Hypocrates and Galen, which 
rais'd his Reputation to that degree, that he was 
viſited from all parts of Europe. He had a much 
greater Audience than Fernelius, becauſe he diſſected 
Bodies, ſhew'd ſeveral Curioſities in Plants, and 
diſcover'd the Preparation of Medicines, none of 
which were done by Fernelius. Vidus Vidius, Phy- 
ſick Profeſſor in the King's College, being prevail'd 
with to go into Tay in 1548, Sylvins, after two 
Years deliberation, accepted the Chair, and held it 
till his Death, which happen'd in 1555, being 77 
Years of Age. He was ſo great an Admirer of Ga- 
len, that he undertook to defend his Miſtakes, and 
Icft him in nothing but Judicial Aſtrology. He had 
a very warm diſpute with Veſalius, which rais d his 
Splcen, and put him out of Humour more than any 
thing he had met with : And here we are to obſerve, 
that Sylvius's Maſter-piece was Anatomy, and that he 
valud himſelf moſt upon what he had perform'd 
upon this part of Learning: Now, as ill luck 
would have it, Veſalius had publith'd his Opus Ana- 
tomicum in 1541, ſo handſomly work'd up, and 

made ſo Serviceable and Ornamental with fine 
Cuts, that every Body admir'd it: This YVeſalizs had 
been three Years one of Sylvins's Audience ; and 
therefore for the Schollar to overtop his Maſter, was 
a diſobliging Improvement. But thele Provocations 
apart, Veſalius was ſo hardy as to attack Galen, and 
which was more provoking, he made good his Charge, 
and convicted him of ſeveral Miſtakes : This made 
Hlvius break out into an open Rupture ; and here 
he advanc'd too far into the Enemies Quarters, and 
undertook to defend Galen from point to point, 
and reſign'd himſelf entirely up to Paſſion and Sa- 
tyr; inſomuch that he threw himſelf off his Gravity, 
and treated Ve ſalius much courſer than he deſery d: 
This Quarrel was the occaſion of ſeveral Books: If 
the Reader has a mind to trace it thro' the whole 
progreſs, he may conſult Sylvias's Tract in Veſanum. 
Veſalins's Letter de China Radice, Franciſcus Puteus in 
Veſalium, Renatus Henerus in Sylvium ; the Anatomical 


* 


Ober vation of Fallopius, and Cunens's Apollagy Again 
Puteus. Sylvins's principal Works . 2 Ax 
Medicamenta (omponendi, ad uſum Medicorum concin- 
nata. Libri de Medicamentorum Simplicium deleftu, in 
armacopeorum Gratiam conſcripti. Caſtigationes & 
Emendationes in Fohannem Maſuaum. De Generatione 
Hominis. Tracts of Anatomy, &c. His Works were 
ubliſh d in Folio by 2forellus, with the Author's 


ife. * Bayle Diction. Hi 


| tor. &c. 
SYNCELLUS. What this Office was among 
the Greeks, 


ne \ particularly in the Church of Conſtan- 
tinople, Is explain d by Zonaras, where, ſpeaking of 
Conſtantine Monomachis, he gives an account of the 
Quality of the vat. among the Mahometans. The 
Fot of this Miniſter is much the ſame, ſays he, 
„With that of the Hncellus formerly with us; for, as 
the Hncellus ſucceeded the Patriarch upon his Death, 
f ſo the Cheriff commonly mounts the Throne upon 
the Caliph's Deceaſe : Thus John the Capadocian, 
Epiphanius, and ſome other Sncelli ſucceeded their 
Patriarchs : But then we are to take notice on the 
other ſide, there were a great many Patriarchs who 
had never been Syncelli. Tis more probable there- 
fore that the Patriarchs, as well as other Biſhops; | 
had the Syncelli about them as Witneſſes of their 
Converſation, to aſſiſt them in their private affairs; 
to watch, pray, and ſtudy the Scriptures with them, 
according to the firſt Canon of the Synod of Pavia, 
held Anno 850. Thus Ignatius, in the Life of Taraſi- 
25 the Patriarch, takes notice that the Emperor ſets 
Spies upon him under the Character of Syncelli, who 
were to inſpect his management, and ſee that he 
did nothing without their Knowledge: To this pur- 
poſe, the Syncellus us'd to lodge in the Patriarch's 
Appartment, from whefice he is call'd Cellulanives. 
His Station was very conſiderable in the Conſtan- 
tinoplitan Church, from the time of Conſtantine the 
Great, as Cedrenus and Zonaras report, and there- 
fore, at publick Meetings, he us'd to fit above the 
Metropolitans. Now thoſe who for a great while 
were call'd Syncelti Patriarcharum wel Epiſcoporum, 
were afterwards Syncelli Eccleſiarum ; 1o that that 
which was an Office at firſt, was little more than 
a Dignity at laſt, Heraclius the Emperor made two 
of theſe Syncelli, and afterwards the number was 
encreas d, and a Protofyncellus put over them: That 
there were Syncelli in other Patriarchates, as well as 
in that of Conſtantinople, may be collected from the 
ſecond Council of Nice, from the firſt Seſſion of the 
Council of Chalcedon, &c. * Zonaras Annal. Tom. 3. 
Nicetas in Vita Ignat. Patriarch. Conſtantinop. Vita F. 
Lucii ** Brunduſini Præfat. apud Bolandum. Tom. I. 
an. &c. 
SYNCELLUS (George) See George. 
SYNERGISTS, So ſome German Divines 
were call'd in the XVIth Century, who perceiving 
Luther had inade the Will too inſignificant, aſſerted 
that God's Grace did not fo far over-rule the Conver- 
ſions of Men, as not to take in the Cooperation of 
Humane Endeavours : This was the fifth Breach 
which happen'd in the Lutheran Communion ; 'twas 
occaſion d by Melancthon's Writings ; for Viftorinus 
S'rigelizs, and ſeveral others of the Lutheran Clergy, 
who had a great regard for Melancthons Authority 
obſerv'd ſeveral Phraſes in his Books, which allow'd 
a conſiderable force to the Mill: This obſervation 
diſpos'd them to aſſert, that the natural Powers of 
Free Will, concur d with Divine Grace in the Con- 
verſion of a Sinner. George Major, Paul Eber, Pau- 
lus Crellius and Piperin were the principal Abettors of 
this Perſuaſion, and were ſufficiently perſecuted by 
the Faction of Hliricus. As for Melancthon, he could 
never reconcile himſelf to the rigid Principles of La- 
ther and Calvin, concerning the Doctrines of Grace; 
neither is it to any purpoſe to argue from his Com- 
mendation of their Piety, that he was agreed with 
them in this Article: For Melanithon believ d Mi- 
ſtakes, conſiſtent with Integrity and good Intentions, 
was a Perſon of great Temper and Civility, and far 
from a narrow Spirit. That Melancthon was of the 
Opinion above-mention'd, appears by an Extract of 
a Letter of his written to Calvin, and dated May 11. 
1543. And here, we are to obſerve that Calvin had 


| dedicated his Book De Servitute Humani Arbitrii to 
Mel andt hon 
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Midancheon for which Mel anchton makes part of his 
Acknowledzments, an diſcovets his Sentitente as 


follows; Malint te illam dum exrellentem Eloquentiam 


in alis materii magis LES Eccleſia conſumere quam 
in illa queſfione Tleet eydynns, Habebam amicum 
Tubinge Doctum Hominem Funciſtum Stadianum, 8 
dicere foledde fe utrmmint probiye, ruenire omnia ut Di- 


% 


vina Providentia decrevit, & tamen eſſe contingentiam © lt 


Sed ſe her conſilinre non poſſe. Ego cam Hypotheſm 
hanc teneam, Deum non eſſe canſam Peccati, nec velle 
Peccatum; poſtea contingentiam in hat noſtra infirmitate 
Fudicii noſtri admired, ut ſtiunt rades Davidem ſua vo- 
— tro ruere : Et enhilem Sentio cum haberet Spi- 
ritum Sanctum potuiſſe eum retinere, & in ea lucta ali- 
mam eſſe volnntatis Actinnem : Hee & ft ſubtilius Di- 
e poſſant, tamen 4d regendas mmentes, hoc modo pro- 
pofita, accbmmodauta videntur. Accuſamus 10 noſtram 
doluntatem cum labimur; non quærimus in Dei conſilio 
canſam. E contra, rm nos Erigimms ſcimus Deum & 
delle opitulari, & aleſſe Iflantibus. Neven SA (in- 
quit Bafliut) debt nne mavla. Excitatur ergo cura 
in nobis, & laudatny Dei immenſa bonitas, ui. © pro- 
miſt auxilium, prefiat, Jed patentibus. This Cita- 
tion is mention'd by Baldwin, in his ſecond Anſwer 
to Calvin, Pa: 139. Beza endeavours to take off 
the force of this Teſtimony, but his Anſwer is inſuf- 
ficient. * Micrelins Syntagm. Hift, Eccleſ. Beza Re- 
757 kd Balduin. Tom. 2. pag. 230. Bayle Diction. 
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N OD (Dioceſan) Theſe Sods having been 
diſus d, for ſome time in England, I ſhall give the 
Reader a ſhort account of them. And here, in the 
firſt place, it has been the conſtant Senſe of all the 
Ancient Councils and Fathers of the Church, that 
the Biſhop of every Dioceſy has by Divine Commiſ- 
ſion power to govern his Dioceſs ; and in order there- 
unto, to convene his Presbyters under him. How 
often every Biſhop was oblig'd to hold his Dioceſan 


Synod, the Canons of the Church inform us ; which 2 


fometimes ordain d that theſe Councils ſhould be 
held twice a Year ; and if any Clergyman did not 
come thither once a Year, unleſs hinder d by neceſ- 


ſity, be was ſuſpended from Officiating. The com- theſe 


mon Direction of the Canon-Lam appoints the Meet- 
ing to be once in the Year : And this Lyndwood ſeems 
to deliver as the Rule of our Chyrch too; and there's 
this reaſon to believe that by this time it was be- 
come ſo, becauſe when the Reformation was made of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Canons then in force in this Church, 
this was the proportion 1ntended to have been con- 
tinu'd by thoſe who were order'd to review the Ca- 
nons ( Reformat. Leg. Eccleſ. De Eccleſ. & Miniſter. 
ejus, cap. 20. 

To this Synod all the Clergy who had any Bene- 
fice within the Dioceſs were oblig'd to come; and 
ſo were the Regulars too, as well Abbots as Monks 
excepting thoſe that in 3 of time were exempted 
from Epiſcopal Juriſdiction. 


If the Diocefs was ſmall, and had but one Arch- G 


deaconry in it, the whole Clergy met together at once. 

If it were more large, the Biſhop ſometimes divided 
his Synods according to the number of his Archdea- 
conries, and held his Dioceſan-Council at ſeveral times, 
and in ſeveral places; but ſtill the method of pro- 
ceeding in Buſineſs was the {ame in all. 

The Form of holding theſe Synods is as follows ; 
The Clergy in Solemn Proceſſion came to the Church 
where they were to meet at the day and hour ap- 
pointed by the Biſhop, and ſeated themſelves accord- 
ing to the Priority of their Ordinatiun. Then the 
Deacons and Laity were admitted. The Biſhop (or 
in his abſence, his Vicar ) being come in, and the 
Prayers for the occaſion ende „made a Solemn 
Exhortation to them. Then a Sermon was to be 
preach d, after which, if any Clergyman had any 


Complaints to make, or any ching elſe to offer, he 
was heard by the Synod. 


The Complaints of the Clergy being over, the 


— 


e er 


Jo all concluled 
Buſmeſs. 


The Form at the Concluſion of 
call'4 Benediftio Primæ Diei, was this; 


Ont diſperſos Iſrael congregat ipſe vos hic & abique oY 
odiat, Amen. Et non 155 vos cuſtodiat, fed Oviuns 
Suarum Cuſtodes Idoneos efficiat, Amen. Ur cum ſurrm 
* Chrijto de Gregum ſuorum Paſtione Gaudeatis in 
Clo, Amen. Quod ipſe parare dignetur, Cc. 


The Benedict ions, as they were call'd, of the othes 
two days, were much to the ſame purpoſe. 
For the diſpatch of the Buſineſs of theſe Synods; 
the common time allow'd, as has been hinted, waz 
three days: And a ſeveral Rubrick was ſettled ts 
direct the Proceedings in each of them. But if the 
Buſineſs of the Synod could be done in a ſhorter 
time, the Aſſembly was to continue no longer than 
was neceſſary. | | 
Having now given a ſhort Account of the Time, 
Perſons and Manner of holding theſe Synods, i 
ſhall, in a word or two, mention the buſineſs tranſ- 
REL a dat Gs eee 
The firſt thing that was done on theſe occaſions; 
was for the Biſhop to make his Snodical fas; 
of which the ancient Forms are (till extant. Then 
the Synodical 88 heard: Every one who had 
any proper Complaint to make, was permit 
ſpeak, both Fier and Laity. : A 


2h, In theſe Synods, the Biſhop us'd to report 


to his Clergy, what had been decreed in the larger 
Synods of the Province ; to charge his Clergy to laws 


a care of their /iniffry, and lay before them the 
wn Branches of their reſpective Duty and Buſi- 
cls, | 
Lafly, The Biſhop publiſh'd his own Divceſes 
ſtitutions ; which being read and agreed to by the 
Synod, were from thenceforth in force within the 
Diveeſs ; 2 they were not contrary to the De- 
ctees of ſome ſuperiour Council of the Province. Of 
thele we have ſeveral Collections already publiſh'd 
in the Volumes of our Councils, and many more are 
til! remaining in the Regiſters of our Churches. To 
conclude, the uſe of theſe Dioceſan Synods were con- 
tihu'd in England to the Reign of K. Henry VIII. 


* Spelman Concil. Vol. II. pag. 1, 2. Lynd wood Voce 


Synodss, Dr. Wake's State of the Church, &c. 

SY NOECIA, In Greek Evyortia, An Atheni- 
an Feſtival, concerning which Thucydides gives the 
following Account: In the Reigns of Cecrops, ſays 
he, and the Old Kings up to Theſes, Attica was di- 
vided into ſeveral Towns or diſtin& Corporations, 
in wluch they had Courts proper to each Town, and 
a ſort of Independent Magiſtracy, fo that, in ſhort, 
there was no Application made to the King, unleſs 
in caſes of danger, but every Town was a fort of 

oyernment within it ſelf.---But when Theſeus came 
to Reign (who was a Perſon both of reach and 
le Bog ſuppreſs'd the Courts and Magiſtracy of 
other Cities, and brought molt of the Buſineſs of Ju- 
ſtice and Government up to Athens ; ſo that not- 


withſtanding thoſe that liv'd in the Country enjoy d 


eir Property as before, yet being oblig'd to come up 
to the Capital, to conſult de arduis Regnz, &c. and 
to decide their Controverſies at Law ; this Town 
grew much enlarg'd both in her Buildings and Pii- 
vileges by this Contrivance of Theſeus ; for which 
reaſon the Athenians kept this Anwerlary Feſtival, 
2 e 8 e of Minerva, *. tis 
uppos'd, eſted this Project of Union to De ſeus. 
* 7576) Ws. — 4 

SYRO-MACEDONES. So the Greeks were 


call'd, after they made themſelves Maſters of Syria. 


Seleucus Nicanor was the principal Hero they wor- 
ſhippd; from the beginning of whoſe Reign, i. e. 


Laity, in the next place, were permitted to make 

theirs. Then the Biſhop propos d his Dioceſan Con- 

fitutions to them. Aſter which, if 1 * farther 
f 


from the tweltth Year after the Death of Alexander, 
theſe Syro- Macedones began a Chronological Epoche, 
in which Computation they were follow'd by ſeveral 
Countries in the Ealt. * YVofſias de Scient. Mathem. 


remain'd to be done, he made a long Syn 
hortation by way of an I»junition to his Clergy, and 


cal Ex- Cap. 40. & de Orig. & Prog. Hol. Lib. 1. Cap. 23. 


T. 


the fir day; 


RY 
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ABA O, an Iſland in the South Sea, in the Bay 
of Panama, and about Six Leagues South of a 
Town of that Name. Tis about Three Miles in 
length, and Two in breadth : The North fide of this 
Iſland affords a very delighttul Proſpect, and is plen- 
tifully furniſh'd with Plantains, Bonano's, Coco Nur, 
and Mammat Trees. Dampier, Vol. I. 
TABERNACLE. A Religious Tent, built by 
. Moſes, by God's Appointment to ſerve inſtead of a 
Temple in the Wilderneſs, and in the Land of Canaan 
too, till the Building of Solomon's Temple. The 
- Structure of this Tabernacle was ſomewhat like an 
Officers Tent in the Field; twas thirty Cubits long, 
and twelve broad; and the heighth of it was equal to 
its breadth. The Boards with which twas made, 
were plated over with Gold. Towards the farther 
end of it, there were Four Braſs Pillars ſet up a-crofs, 
with Silver Corniſhes, and the Baſes of em Braſs gilt. 
The Prieſts had the Liberty of walking in any Part 
as far as theſe Pillars, but into the Partition beyond 
em, they were not allow'd to paſs, this Place being 
look'd upon as a Repreſentation of Heaven, and the 
peculiar Refidence of the Divine Majeſty ; and there- 
fore none but the High Prieſt was admitted into this 
Appartment, which was call'd the Sanctum Sanftorum, 
and he but once a Year. At the Door of the Taber- 
nacle there were Five Golden Pillars fixt upon Braſs 
Baſes; near theſe Columns, a Linen Curtain hung 
down from the Roof, the Colour of it was Purple, 
Blue, and Scarlet, wrought with all fort of Flowers, 
and other Ornamental Figures, excepting that of 
Animals, To preſerve this Curtain from being tar- 
niſh'd, there was another hung before it, made of 
Stuff, thick enough to keep of the Rain. The Hoh 
of Holies had a Veil or Curtain of the ſame Linnen 
and Colour, with that laſt mention'd, which hung 
down to cloſe the Partition, and keep it out of view; 
the Roof and Sides of the Tabernacle were hung with 
rich Tapeſtry, and the Ostſides was cover d with 
Goat Skins to defend it from the Rain and the Sun. 
To proceed, the "Tabernacle ſtood in the middle of 
a Court or Encloſure, a hundred Cubits in length, 
and fifty in breadth, Each Side of this Encloſure 
had twenty Columns of Braſs, each End for the 
breadth having ten. The Front of this Structure was 
of the ſame breadth with rhe farther End, but the 
Figure of it was ſomewhat different, for the Conve- 


nience of the Going in: This Entrance was orna- 


mented with double Columns of Braſs plated with Sil- 
ver, and carry'd on within' to the length of three 
Pillars of each fide to make a ſort of a Porch ; near 
which there was a large Copper Biſon upon a Baſis 
of the ſame Metal, out of which the Prieſts were 
furniſh'd with Water for the Hands and Feet. This 
whole Court had Linnen Curtains about it, which 
ſerv d, as it were, inſtead of a Wall. The Curtain 
or Portiere at the Coming, in, was purple and blue 
Linnen, curiouſly embelliſh'd with Figures. 

Moſes put the Ark of the Covenant, the Table 
for Shew Bread, the Golden Candleſtick, and the 
Altars within the Tabernacle. The Ark of the Co- 
venant was a ſort of Cabinet, made of Wood proof 
_ againſt decay, call'd, Heoron by the Iſraelites; twas 
all plated over with Gold, within and without. Over 
this Ark there were two Cherubims with Wings, re- 
preſented according to the Original ſeen by Moſes in 
the Mount. This Ark had the two Tables of Stone 
in it, upon which the ten Commandments were en- 
graven by God Almighty. The Table above men- 
tion'd, was plac'd on the North fide of the Taberna- 
cle, pretty near the Holy of Hilies ; It hid twelve 
Loaves of Unleaven'd Bread ſet upon it; the Loaves 
were made of the fineſt Flour, and pil'd one upon 
another, ſix on one fide, and fix on the other; and 
upon theſe Loaves they ſat two Golden Cenſorg full 
of Perfumes. Every Sabbath-Day , theſe twelve 
Loaves were taken away, and new ones put in their 
Place, Over-againſt this Table, on the South fide, 
there was a Caneleſtick with ſeven Branches, each of 
which had a Lamp; 'cwas all of beaten Gold, and 
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the Work ſeem'd to exceed the 
Metal. Twas embelliſh'd with lit- 
tle round Knops with Lilies, Pomegranates and other 
ſmall Figures like Cups, to the number of Seventy, 
which made up the ſeven Branches. Between the 
Table and the Candleſtick, there ſtood a little ſquare 
Altar, upon which they burnt Incenſe to the Honour 
of God Almighty. This Altar was plated with Cop- 
per, there was a Golden Chaftendiſh ſet upon it with 
Coronets round it of the ſame Metal. At the En- 
trance into the Tabernacle, there was another great 
Altar, upon which, inſtead of a Chaffendiſh, there 
was a Grate for the Coals and Aſhes to fall through 
to the Ground, for it had no Pedeſtal. * Joſeph An- 
170. Jud. lib, 3. cap. . Exod. cap. 25. & Deinc, 
TABLES, (the Twelve) in the 302d. Year of 
Rome, the Decemviri, being then at the Head of the 
Government, propos d the Laws, Collected in the 
Grecian Republicks, with ſome Addition of their own 
Cuſtoms, they propos d this Collection, I ſay, in Ten 
Tables, or Plates of Wood, publickly to the View of 
the People, that if any Body could make any Excep- 
tions to em, they might be heard. This being the 


Way to make em go down the better with the Com- 


monalty, they likewiſe conſulted the Nobility upon 
the Point, and examined into the Equity and Con- 
venience of them with all the Care and Nicety ima- 
ginable: This Scrutiny being over, they ſummon d a 
Senate, where the Bill for Receiving em, paſs'd Ne- 
mine Contradicente. Afterwards they were confirm'd 
in the Comitia Centuriata, in the Preſence, and with 
the Approbation of the College of Prieſts and Auꝑurs; 
and to make their Authority ſtill ſtronger, they got 
em confirm'd by Plebiſcitum, or Legiſlative Votes of 
the Commons. The next Year, being the 303d. of 
Rome, there appearing ſome Proviſions wanting to- 
wards the making the Body of the Law compleat ; 
Upon this the Decemdiri added two Supplemental 
Tables which made up the Number of the Twelve 
Theſe Laws were cut upon Plates of Braſs, and hung 
up in one of the moſt publick Places of the Market. 
Tully, ſpeaking of theſe Laws, tells us, That the 
Twelve Tables were a very intelligible Image of Anti- 
quity, both in reſpect of the old Language, and likewiſe 
in reſpect of the Actions and Proceſſes allaw' d in em, by 
which, ſays he, we may, in a great Meaſure, under- 
ftand the Cuſtoms and Way of Living of our Anceſtors, 
ſo that if a Man has a mind to inform himſelf of the 
Civil Policy, theſe Twelve Tables will give him a full 
View of the Prudence of the Conſtitution, and how com- 
preherſively it ſecured the Rights and Intereſts of all 
Conditions, and Caſes, in the Commonwealth; or if he 
has a mind to ſet up for a conſiderable Lawyer, and 
make a Figure at the Bar, here he may find ali the 
Grounds and Reaſons upon which our Precedents, and 
Fundamental Laws are built. Aud therefore, let Peo- 
ple be as angry as they will, J am reſolv'd to ſpeak my 
mind, and affirm, That the Collection of the Twelve 
Tables, both. for the Weight of the Authority, and the 
Copionſneſs of uſeful Matter, ſeems to exceca, all rhe 
Libraries of Philoſophy that I ever met with, (Cic. 
lib. 1. de Orat.) He likewiſe gives theſe Twelve Ta- 
bles a great Character in his Second Book De Legibus, 
in which he's follow'd by Zivy and Dioryſius Halli- 
carnaſſeus, &c. It is à great Misfortune that we 
have nothing bur ſome Fragments of theſe Laws 
remaining. Aymarnus Rivallizs, a Savoyard, was the 
Firſt of the Moderns that endeavour'd to collect and 
explain em. (Hiſt. Civ. lib. 2.) After him Olden- 
dorpius, a German, and Franciſcus Balduinus went 
upon the ſame Deſign, the latter of which, gives a 
large Explanation of them, and, by comparing 'em 
with the Pandects, ſhews how they were the Grounds, 
Hints, and Models of the Civil Law. To theſe we 
may add Francis Hottoman, Cujacius, Pandulph, Pra. 
teins, Turnebus, Joſeph Scaliger, Lipſius, Cario, and 
Rofinus, all of which cleard the Difficulties, and 
made handſome Remarks upon the Remainder of 
theſe Laws. Auſonius obſerves, that they were rang d 
under Three Heads or Diviſions; the Firſt Head trea · 
ted De Jure Sacro, or concerning the Privileges and 
Condition of Religion. The Second Head was, De 
Jure Publico, or concerning the Power and Preroga- 


tives of the State: And the Third related to Privatr 
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Property. Concerning the Branch of Religion, there 
is but one Head remaining, i. & Sacra privata perpe- 
two manento, There's ſomewhat more Extant upon 
the Second Diviſion : And upon the Third we have 
theſe following Heads, De Patria Poteſtare. De Teſta 

mentis ac Tutoribus, De Suſpettis Tutoribus, De Le- 
gatis & Heredibus. De in Jus vocando. De Judicijs. 
De Re Indicata. De Emptione, Venditione & Oſt 
Capionibus, De Collegiis. De Servitutibus & Finibus 
' Regundis, De Fujuriis aliiſq; Delittis, De Furtis. 
* H.ffman, vid. Engl. Morery, Vol. I. under, Lam 

Gr 

; TABRACA, or Tabarca, a Colony, and former- 
ly an Epiſcopal City in Africk, ſtanding by the Sea- 
fide, in the Neighbourhood of an Iſland of the fame 
Name, between Hippo, to the Weſt ; and Vtica, to 
the Eaſt, *T was noted for Corral-Fiſhing, Tis now 
a little Town with an indifferent good Haven in the 
Kingdom of Algier, The Iſland of Tabarca belongs 
to the Lomellins, a noble Family of Genoa, This 
Iſland is bur ſmall, it hes over-againſt the Haven of 
Tabraca, fifry Miles from Hippo, and Ninety from 
Utica, This Place is mention d by Juvenal in his 
roth. Satyr, where deſcribing Old Age, he makes this 
Compariſon, | | 


Quales Umbriferos ubi pandet Tabraca Saltus, 
Ina vetula Scaipit jam mater Simia Bucca, 


In Mr. Dryden s Tranſlation thus: 


A Stitch: fall Cheek that hangs below the Faw, 
Such Wrinkles as a skillfel Hand would draw 
For an Old Grandam Ape, then with a Grace, 
She ſits at Squat, and ſcrubs her leathern Face. 


C Pliny, lib, 5. cap. 3. Hoffman. 


TACHUS, took upon him the Title of King of 
Egypt, in the Reign of Artaxerxes Ochus, The Go- 
vernment of the Perſfgans was fo very diſreliſning to 
the Egyptians, that it was not at all difficult for Ta- 
chus to make a conſiderable Inſurrection; but then he 
found twas neceſſary to get the Aſſiſtance of the 
Greeks to maintain him in his new Poſt. Now being 
very well fatisfy'd with the Valour and Experience 
of Ageſilaus, King of Sparta, he was willing to gain 
him for his Auxiliary, Age ſilaus, tho more than 
Eighty Years ot Age, accepted the Propoſal, and 
having receivd a Remitrance of Money from Tachas, 
he levy d Troops, and fet ſail with them into Egypt, 
not conſidering that he engagd in a Buſineſs ſome- 
what beneath his Quality and Reputation. And here 
*twas not long before he was diſguſted with Tachus, 
who, inſtead of making him Generaliſſimo, left him 
the Command ot none but the Forreign Troops, 
made Chabrias, the Athenian, Admiral, and kept the 
chief Command and Diſpoial of every thing to him- 
ſelf, Ageſs/aus waited for an Opportunity to ſhew 
his Reſentment, and had ir in a ſhort time: For 
Nettenebo, a Kinſman of Tachus, commanding a part 
of the Army, debauch'd the Soldiers from their En- 
gagements to Tachas, and got himſelf Ele&ted Kin 
of the Egyptians ; upon this he immediately diſpatch d 
away Embaſſadors to King Ageſilaus, to defire him 
to join him, making him large Promiſes of Acknow- 
ledgement at the fame time: On the other fide, Ta- 
chas omitted nothing to keep Aeſilaus firm to him. 
In ſhort, both theſe Competitors ſent their Envoys 
to Lacedemon : Ageſilaus likewiſe ſent an Agent, but 
with Inſtructions to recommend the Intereſt of Nette 
nebo, rather than that of Tachus, He receiv'd a full 
Commiſſion to Act as he thought would be moſt ſervice- 
able to his Country. Now Ageſilaus concluding the La- 
cedemontans would find a much better Account in quit- 
ting Tachas, than by ſupporting him, went over with 
his Troops into Nectenebo's Service, which, as Plutarch 
oblerves,was no better than a perfidious Deſertion, tho* 
never ſo much Blanchd over with a Pretence of Public 
Good. Tachus thus abandon'd, clear'd off as well as 


he could, and was ſo private in his Retirement, that | 


tis a queſtion whether any Hiſtory could ever find 
him out: However, ſome ſay, he withdrew into 
Perſia, if he did, twas a fign he was hard put to t, 


| * Myſtery in all the Motions of Tibrrius; when he 


* 


otherwiſe without doubt he would not have taken 
Shelter in the Dominions of a Prince, againſt whom 
he had fo lately Rebell d. Athenens makes Ageſi- 
lauss Diſguſt proceed from a Jeſt Tac hus paſs d up. 
on the Littleneſs of his Stature, but Plutarch is an 
Author of much better Authority. Plutarch in Vit. 
Ageſilans, Atheneus, lib. 14 Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 

* TACITUS. (Caius Cornelius) Hiſtory gives 
us no Account of his Extraction, ſo that it is proba- 
ble the Honour of his Family be an with himſelf. 
Notwithſtanding he had a conſiderable Share in the 
Government, he is much more oblig'd to his Pen for 
his Reputation, than to any other Advanrage. His 
Annals and his Hiſtory are very extraordinary Perfor- 
mances; no Writer having been more happyin deſcrib- 
the Diſguiſes and Tricks of the Politicians, and the 
unmanageable Weakneſs of the Paſſions. Mr. Zille. 
mont gives this Character of him. Tertullian, ſays he, 
charges him with ſeveral Miſrepreſentations, and tis 
pretty plain, he was not only an Enemy to the True Reli. 
gion, but in ſeveral Places gives pretty broad Signs that 
he was of none at all, As to his Style, "tis obſcure, 
and ſometimes ſomewhat rugg d, and fails in the Purity 
of Expreſſion; however, his Talent m wrapping a great 
deal of Sence in a few Words, his lively manner in de- 
ſcribing Events, his Faculty of turning Men the Inſide 
out ward, and looking into the _ Heul of em, and the 
Strength and Beauty of his Thoughts, make him generally 
eſteem d an Hiſtorian of the Firſt Claſs, After all, it 
mult be ſaid, that his Language and Phraſeology is 
ſome what affected; and that in gueſſing at the Mo- 
tives of Action, he generally interprets em to the 
worſt Sence. Muretus has made three Orations to 
defend Tacitus againit the Cenſure of ſome Criticks, 
In theſe Harangues, the Reader may ſee what was 
objeCted againſt Tacitus, which may likewiſe be ſeen 
in Strada's Proluſions; this Strada is one of the moſt 
formidable Ene mies that has appear d againſt Tacitus. 
A Book Entitul'd, Anonymiana ov Melanges de Poe- 
fies d Eloquence & d Erudition, Printed at Paris in 
1700, has a Diſcourſe in it, not at all Complemen- 
tal to this Hiſtorian, * As to his Language, he tells 
us, That Tacitus (poke good Latin, but then his 
* Sence was too much perplext, and hard to come 
© at. This reſery'd, over conciſe way of expreſſing 
* himſelf, would have done better any where elle 
* thanin Hiſtory ; for here the whole Narration ought 
to be deliver d with all the Perſpicuity imaginable, 
© becauſe the Diſtance of Matter of Fact, the Varie- 
* ty of Stories, the Computations of Time, and ſe- 
* veral other Circumſtances, make the Work obſcure 
enough of it ſelf, ſo that theres no need of having 
it more embarraſs'd by the Singularity of the Stile. 
© 'Tis a Miſtake continues this Author to ſuppoſe, 
that Tacitus rais d his Character by this way of Wri- 
* ting; for a hobling myſterious Pen never obliges 
* the Reader, nor do's any Service to the Reputation 
* of the Hiſtorian : For inſtead of enlarging the Rea- 
ders Proſpect, and giving him a more comprehen- 
© five View of the Matter, (as /a Mothe le Leher pre- 
* tends) it checks and diſcourages his Enquiry. 

This Author goes on and criticiſes upon Tacitus, up- 


g | on the ſcore of his Matter. Tacitus, ſays he, was a 


great Stateſman, and a judicious Writer: He draws 
* his Conſequences from the Everits with great Pro- 
bability and Exactneſs, and lays down very 1 | 
* Maxims tor a Government ; but then it mult be 

ſaid, that if he hits ſometimes upon the right Mo- 
tives, and reſolves Practice into its proper Principles, 
and aſſiꝑns the true Reaſons of Buſineſs, he often- 
times gives a Supplemental Scence of his own, and 
by making uſe of too much Penetration, repreſents 

the Perſons he writes about, more full of Thought 
and Contrivance than they really were, He has 
made it his Buſineſs to pitch upon ſome of the ni- 
ceſt Actions, and in which there is the greateſt Scope 
for Art, Myſtery, and Conjecture: Thus, in the 
Reign of Tiberius, he found a Government ſuited 
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to the Character of his Genius; here he makes it 


his Buſineſs to unriddle the Intrigues of the Cabi- 
© net, to trace em up to their Cauſes; to read upon 
the Grimaces of the Court, and dive to the bottom 
© of their Deſigns. Thus, for Inſtance, he finds a 
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«nate. This Hiſtorian repreſents it ſometimes as a 
© Bribe to corrupt their Integrity, and ſometimes, as 
n Strain of Addreſs, to make himſelf Maſter of that 
Body: At leaſt, tis always done with deſign to 
© make the Senate a Party in his Adminiſtration, and 
to skreen him from Cenſure in the Execution. Thus 
' the cheriſhing the Contrariety of Humours in two 
© Heads of Parties, was only a deep Fetch to diſap- 

point a Competitor, and ruin him in the Affections 
© of the People. The preferring a Man of Merit, 
* was either a ſpecious Pretence ro remove a Rival to 
© a proper Diſtance, or to deſtroy an Enemy: In a 
© word, the Emperor is all Politicks, and hollow in 
© every Step of his Reign: The Appearances of Ver. 
tue and Vice are equally formidable, and Favour no 
' Jeſs Fatal than Diſgrace. Thus Tacitus ſeems to 
refine too much upon Intrigues, and makes his Prince 
fuller of Deſign and Myſtery than really he was. 
* Bazle Diction. Hiſtor. See Engl. Morery, Vol 2d. Til- 
lemont Hiſtoire des Empereurs, Tom. 2. p. I. 

TAD CAS T ER. Diſtant from London one 
hundred and forty two Miles. See Vol. 2. | 

TADMOR, or Palmyra. A City in Hria, in the 
Sixteen Cities in Syria Palmeryna, of which, Alalis, 
Danaba, and Evaria were afterwards Biſhop's Sees. 
Pliny Places it Two hundred and three Miles trom the 
neareſt Coaſt in Hria, and Three hundred and thirty 
Seven from Seleucia and Tygrim, near Bagdat. Toſe- 
phus Places it one Days Journey from the Euphrates, 
and Six from Babylon, which muſt be underſtood of a 
Horſeman's Journey of about Sixty Miles a Day, it 
being more than ſo much from this City to Exphrates. 
The Ruines of this City demonſtrate it ro have been 
formerly extreamly conſiderable, and ſeem to make it 
highly probable to be the fame Place which Solomon 
King of 1/rael is ſaid to have built in the Deſart, 
1 Kings 9,18, 2 Chron, 8. 4. which Text, in the 
Tranſlation of the Vulgar Latin, is turn d by Condit 
Palmyram in Deſerto. And Joſephus tells us, that he 
built a City in the Deſert, and called it Thadamora 
(Lib. 8. Antig. Jud.) And the Syrians, at this Day, call 
it by the ſame Name; but the Greeks call it Palmyra, 
frem whence it follows, that the Name and Etymo- 
logy is Greek, and conſequently has no Relation to 
the Latine Palma. | ; 
Hiſtory is ſilent as to the Fate and Circumſtances of 
this City, during the great Revolutions of the ſeveral 
Empires of the Eaſt ; but it may well be ſuppoſed, 
that ſo diſtant a Garriſon as this was, being above 
Three hundred Miles from Feruſalem, did not conti- 
nue long in the Poſſeſſion of the Jews, who immedi- 
ately after Solomon, fell into Civil Diſſention, and di- 
vided their Force. So that tis not to be doubted but 
that it ſubmitted to the Babylonian and Per ſian Mo- 
narchys, and afterwards to the Macedonians un- 
der Aexander, and the Selexcide. But when the Ro- 
mans got footing in theſe Parts, and the Parthians 
ſeemed to put a {top to their Conqueſts in the Eaſt, 
then was this City of Palmyra courted and careſs d by 
the contending Princes, and permitted to continue a 
Free State, a Mart or Staple for Trade, for the Conve- 
nience of both Empires, as appears ſufficiently from 
the Teſtimonies of Appian and Pliny, (Appian lib. 5. 
De Bell. Civil. Plin. lib. 5. Nat. Hijt.) The Reaſon 
why Palmyra was thus civilly Treated by Rome and 
Parthia, was upon the ſcore of its Situation , being 
not only a Frontier, but built in a vaſt Sandy Deſart, 
where Armies could not well ſubſiſt to reduce it by 
Force. With theſe Advantages of Freedom, Neutra- 
liry, and Trade, tis no wonder it acquired the State 
and Wealth anſwerable to the Magnificence of its Re- 
mains. But in the Reign of Trajan, the Ballance of 
Power being quite broken, and the Weight falling 
into the Roman Scale, the Palmyrenians were at laſt 
obliged to declare for that Empire: and ſubmit] them- 
ſelves to the Emperor Adrian about the Year of our 
Lord 130, when that Prince made his Progreſs through 
Syria into Egypt. Adrian being much pleaſed with 
the Strength and Situation of the Place, enlarged the 
Buildings, gave em, tis probable, the Privileges of a 
Colony, and Ornamented it to agreat Expence. From 
whence tis not unlikely that many of the Marble 
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Pillars now remaining, were the Bounty of that Em- 

peror, and particularly thoſe of the long Porticus, 

none of the Inſcriptions upon it being before that 
ate. 

From the time of Aari an, to that of Aurelian, 
for about a hundred and forty Years, this City conti- 
nued in aCourſe of Proſperity and Improvement to that 
degree, that when the Emperor Valerian was taken Pri- 
ſoner by Sapores King of Perſia, Odænathus, one of 
the Lords of this Town, was able to bring a power- 
ful Army into the Field, to recover Meſopotamia from 
the Perſians, and to march his Troops as far as their 
Capital City Cteſiphon. 

This Expedition was look d upon as fo conſiderable 
a Service to the Roman State, that Gallienus thought 
himſelf oblig'd to give him a Share in the Empire: 
But, by a ſtrange Turn of Fortune, this Riſe of Od- 
natſhus occaſion d the Ruin of the City: For he an 
his Son Herodes being murthered by Mæonius their 
Kinſman, and dying with the Title of Auguſtus, his 
Wife Zenobia, in Right of her Son Waballathns, then 


a Minor, ſeized the Government of the Eaſt, and ma- 


naged it to Admiration. But Awrel/ian being made 
Emperor, would not ſuffer the Title of Auguſtus in 
this Family, though he was contented they ſhould 
hold it under him Vice Cæſaris, as appears plainly by 
the Latin Coins of Aurelian on the one ide, and M- 
ballathas on the other, with theſe Letters, J. C. R. 1 
M. O. R. which Pere Harduin has moſt judiciouſly 
Interpreted, Vice Cæſaris Rector Imperii Orientis, but 
without the Title of Cæſgar or Auguſtus, and with a 
Lawrel inſtead of a Diadem. But both Waballathus 
and Zenobia are ſtiled Sebaſtot in the Greek Coins, made 
tis probable within their own J uriſdiction. In ſhort, 
nothing leſs than a Share in the Empire contenting 
Zenobia, Aurelian marched his Forces againſt her, 
routed her in two Battles, forced her to retire into 
Palmyra, which City he beſieged and rcok. Upon 
this Succeſs, leaving a ſmall Garriſon in the Place, he 
marched for Rowe with the Unfortunate Queen in his 
Train: The Burghers fancying he wouid not return, 
ſer up for themſelves, ud put the Garriſon to the 
Sword. Aurelian being inform'd of this Revolt, coun- 
termarch d his Army immediately, and taking the 
City without any great Oppoſition, gave it up to the 
Plunder of the Soldiers, and made a terrible Slaugh- 
ter of the Inhabitants. Now tis obſervable that none 
of the Greek Inſcriptions, found upon the Ruines of 
Palmyra, are Poſterior to the Date of this Calamity, 
which happen'd about the Year of our Lord 272, 
after it had been Nine or 'Ten Years the Seat of the 
Empire of the Eaſt. | | 
The City appears to have been of a larger Extent, 
by the Space now taken up by the Ruins; but there 
are no Marks of any Walls remaining, nor is it poſſi- 
ble to judge of the ancient Figure of the Place. The 
preſent Inhabitants are a poor miſerable People, and 
ſhut themſelves up, to the Number of about Thirty 
or Forty Families, in little Hurts made of Dirt, with- 
in the Walls of a ſpacious Court, which inclos'd a 
moſt magnificent Heathen Temple. The whole In- 
cloſure is a Square of Two hundred and twenty Yards 
each (ide, encompaſſed with a ſtately Wall, built of 
large Free Stone, and ornamented with Pilaſters with- 
in and without; and had not the Barbarity and Super- 
ſtition of the Turks beat down the Corniſhes, and de- 
fac'd the Curioſity of the Carving, tis probable no- 
thing finer of this kind would have been met with 
any where elſe, as appears by ſome ſmall Remains, 
which have eſcaped without Injury. To this Deſcrip- 
tion we may add, a ſtately Obelisk, the Carvings here, 
as in all other Places, being extraordinary Curious. 
There is likewiſe a noble Piazza of more than halt a 
Milelong. enclos'd with two Rows of Marble Pillars, 
Twenty fix Foot high, and Eight or Nine about, Of 
theſe a hundred and twenty nine are ſtanding and en- 
tire. Moſt of the Pillars are charged with Inſcripti- 
ons both in Greek, and a Language unknown. There 
are likewiſe the Ruines of a very ſtately Building, 
which ſeems defigned for a Banqueting- Houſe: Tis 
built of better Marble, and has an Air of Delicacy 
and Exquiſiteneſs in the Work, beyond what is diſcer- 
nable in the Piazza: The Pillars which ſupported ir are 
of one entire Stone, T'wo and twenty Foot in length, 
| Dddda an d 
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and Eight Foot and Nine Inches in YFompab. To 
conclude, The Sepulchres are as great a Curioſity as 
the reſt ; they are ſquare T'owers, Four or Five Sto- 
ries high, and ſtanding on both Sides of a hollow 
Way towards the North Part of the City. They 
ſtretch out to the Extent of a Mile, and perhaps 
might formerly reach a great way farther. The moſt 
ancient Inſcription in Tadmor is Prior to the Birth of 
our Saviour about Ten Years. There is another like- 
wiſe about Five and Twenty Years before the 
Reign of Adria, and conſequently before the 
Romans got Footing here. For the reſt of the In- 
ſcriptions, &c. the Reader may conſult Doctor Hal- 
lifax's Letter to Doctor Berrard: The | 
cal Tranſactions for the Months of November and 
December, in 1695, the Learned Mr. Sellar's Book 
upon this Subject, and Brayn's Voyage to the Le- 
wo Sc. See PALMYRA, & ZENOBIA, 

ol. 2d. 

TAENARTA, commonly call'd, Cape Mata- 
pan, a Promontory of Morea, or Peloponeſus, jutting 
out between the Meſſenian and Laconi ch Gulphs, and 
about Eighty four Miles from the Promontory of 
Malea. Here are thoſe horrid dark Caves and Preci- 
pices, where the Poets Romance Hercules dragg'd 
up Cerberys, and kill d him. Statins Theb, Lib. 2. 
Hofman. | 5 . 

TAME, a Market-Town in Oxfordſhire, Thirty 
ſeven Miles trom London. _ 

TANACH, a great City in Canaan. In the Di- 
viſion of the Country 'twas Affign'd to the Tribe of 
Manaſſes, but the Inhabitants were too ſtrong to be 
expell'd by the Mraelites, Judges 1.27. ORE 

*TANAQUIL, a Roman Lady, Marry'd to 
Lucumon; Son of a Refugee that was expell'd Corinth. 
Lacumon, being ſole Heir to his Father, was very rich, 
and marrying Tanaqmil, one of the beſt Quality in the 
Town, hop d to raiſe himſelf, but found great Diffi- 
culties in his Way, becauſe of his being the Son of a 
Foreigner. Tanaquil not being able to ſee her Hus- 
band (lighted, and reſolving not to loſe an Inch of the 
Privilege of her Family, quitted her Native Town 
Tarquinie, to try if ſhe could make her Fortune bet. 
ter elſewhere. She told her Husband that twas moſt 
adviſeable for him to ſettle at Rome, for there 'twas 
likely his Merit might be preferr'd to a ſuitable Station. 
Lucumon followed her Advice, and as they were Tra- 
vailing upon the Road, and come up to Faniculum, 
an Eagle made a gentle Stoop upon their Calaſh, and 
took of Lucumon s Hat, and after having hovered over 
the Chariot, and made a great Noiſe for ſome time, 
ſet it exactly upon his Head again: Upon this, as 
Livy relates, Tanaquil aſſured her Husband that it was 
a Preſage of a great Rite, and explained the Circum- 
ances of the Omen, at which ſhe is ſaid to have had 
a notable Talent: The Event anſwered the Progno- 
ſtication, for Lucumon gained ſuch an Intereſt among 
the Romans, that they choſe him King upon the next 
Vacancy ; And here, by the way, we muſt take No- 
rice, that he left off his old Name Lucumou, and took 
that of Tarquinius. For the reſt of this Lady, ſee 
Enel. Morery, Vol. 2d. Livy, Lib. 1. cap. 34. Dion 
Halicarnaſi. Lib. 3. cap. 70, &c. 
TANCHEREL (John) was Batchelor of Di- 


vinity in the Univerſity of Paris, in the XVIth. Cen- ſ- 


tury. He maintained in a publick Exerciſe, that the 
Pope, as Vicar of Chriſt, was the Monarch of the 
Church, and may lawfully deprive Kings and Princes 
of their Kingdoms and Dignities, in caſe they refuſe to 
ſubmit to his Orders. Tancherel, for holding this 
Queſtion in the Affirmative, was ſummoned to appear 
before the Parliament of Paris, where after having 
confeſo d the Fact, he made his Eſcape : Upon which, 
the Judges of rhe Court order'd the Beadle of rhe 
Univerſity to repreſent his Perſon, and to make a 
publick Recantation: They likewiſe enjoined the 
Divines not to diſpute upon ſuch Queſtions for the 
future, and oblig'd 'em to go to the King and ask his 
Pardon for permitting the Queſtion to be debated, 
promiſing at the ſame time to Diſcountenance and 
oppoſe Tancherel's Doctrine. Father Paul. Hift, 
Council of Trent. Lib. 5. „ 

T ANC RE D, Archdeacon of Bononia, was the 
Author of the Fifth Collection of the Decretals, in 


Philofophi- 


| 


which the Conſtitutions of Honorius III. are inſerted. 
This Work was finiſhd in the Year 1227, in 
which Year Honorius died. Jacobus Albanns is (aid 
to have wrote Notes 8 It lay concealed in 
Manufcript a great while, but at laſt it was found 
in a Library at Tolouſe, and publiſh'd by Te 
cent Ciron, Chancellor of the Univerſity of /f 
in 1645, with very Learned Notes upon't, * Ger. 
von Maſtretcht F. ray earns Hiſt . Juris Eccl, Nam. 
3 4 5 Nee Duck de Anttor, Juris. Lib, 1, cap. 3. 
ect, 6. I | 
 TANDEMUS Broach'd a Hereſie in Germany 
in the Reign of the Emperor Henry v. about the 
Year 1124, and infected a great many of the Burghers 


of Antwerp with his Heterodoxy. He had his Tone: 
well hung, and though he was bur a Laick, he 4 


Smartneſs and Elocution than ſeveral great Clerks of 
that Age. He was very much a Beau in his Habit and 


Equipage, kept a very good Table, and had Three 


thouſand Men well arm'd in his Train: This Force 
and Figure gave a ſtrong Colour to his Herefie, and 
fortify d his Arguments extremely: In ſhort, he in- 
fatuated his Followers to that degree, that they us d 
to make Beverage of the Water he bath'd in, and keep 
it by em as 2 ſort of Relick. Tis ſomewhat ſurpri- 
zing he ſhould be able to miſlead ſo many People, 
conſidering his Tenents and Practices were ſo very 
ſcandalous ; for tis faid he aſſerted, That 'twas rather 
an Inſtance of Vertue than Immorality, to debauch 
the Daughter while her Mother was preſent, & c. nei- 
ther did he at all ſcruple to act ſuitably to his Princi- 
ples; his Method was to cut the Throats of thoſe 

e could not convince. He deny'd that there was 
any Efficacy or Vertue in the Sacrament of the 
Euchariſt, and own'd no Diſtinction between Cler- 
gy and Laicks, A Prieft that happen d to be in a 
Boat with him, gave him ſuch a Blow on the Head 
that he dy'd ont. His Errors, though they did not 
expire juſt with him, yet it was not long before thoſe 
he had reduc'd, returned to the Communion of the 


| Church, 


One Norbert was principally Inſtrumental in their 
Recovery : His Diſcourſes being ſo prevalent upon the 
Audience, that they brought him ſeveral of the Con- 
ſecrated Elements which they had kept * 
em for Ten Years together. Prateolus, ex Sigeber- 
to. Bayle Diction. Hiſhw, 

TAN GROLIPIX. A Turbiſi Commander of 
the Selxuccian Family, liv'd in the XIth. Century. In 
the Year 1037 , the Saracens, under their Caliph, 
Mahomets Succeſſors, beginning to Decline, and fail- 
ing in their Obedience to their great Caliph, fell into 
a Miſunderſtanding among themſelves; ſo that Maho- 
met, Sultan of Perſia, being preſs d by the Indians 
on one fide, and the Caliph of Babylon on the other, 
intreated the Aſſiſtance of the Tarks, who were now 
his Neighbours, having carry'd on their Dominions 
as far as the Banks of Araris, the Frontier of his 
Government, Theſe Turi ſent him a Body of three 
thouſand ſtout Soldiers, under the Command of Tan- 
grolipix, an Officer of Character. With this Rein- 
forcement, Mahomet overcame Piſafiris, the Caliph of 
Babylon; but being unwilling the Z#rks ſhould return 
home, they grew mutinous, and retir d into the De- 
art of Caravonitis, Mabomet ſent an Army of 
twenty thouſand Men, and ten of his beſt General- 
Officers againſt 'em ; theſe Forces for want of Water, 
and other neceſſary Proviſions, declining to march in- 
to the Deſart, encamp'd by the fide of the Foreſt to 
conſult about proper Meaſures; while Tangro/- 
pix, in the mean time, after two Days long March, 
e em in their Camp, and gave em a total 

Out. 

This Victory made him ſo hardy as to venture in- 
to the open Plains, where being join d by ſome revol- 
ted Tarks, who were afraid Mabomet would revenge 
his late Misfortune upon em, he advanc'd and gave 
the Sultan Battel near 1/pahan, the Capital of Ferſia, 
where, after an obſtinate and bloody Fight, in the 
heat of which Sultan Mahomet fell off his Horſe and 
broke his Neck ; the two Armies came to Articles. 
and by Conſent, proclaim'd Targrolipix, Sultan of 
Perſia, about which time they turn'd Mahome tans, 
to which they were the leſs averſe, as being 7 Say 
| ircum. 
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Circumcifion before. Compleat Hiſtory of the Turks, 
London, 1701. | 

TAPPER (RNuard) was born at Enchuiſen in Hol. 
land, and livd in the XVIth. Century. He receiv'd 
his Education at Louvain, where he was afterwards 
Divinity Profeſſor, Dean of S. Peter's Church, and 
Chancellor of the Univerſity, He liv'd for ſome time 
at the Emperor Charles V. Court, and was frequent- 
ly conſulted by that Prince in Caſes of Conſequence. 
Some are of Opinion, that theſe Avocations at Court, 
hinder'd Tapper from ſtudying the Doctrine concern- 
ing Grace, ſo throughly as was requiſite ; and that 
having not ſufficiently acquainted himſelf with S. Au- 
guſtins Writings, and keeping at too great a diſtance 
from the Proteſtants, he came ſomewhat too near 
Pelagianiſm, He was ſent to the Council of Trent, 
in 1551, as one of the Emperor's Divines: And here 
he ſhew4 himſelf to be a Perſon of more than ordi- 
nary Parts and Learning , and upon his Return, he 
was at the Head of the Party that appear'd againſt 
one Michael Baius, who ſtuck cloſe to S. Auguſtin s 
Doctrine in the Points of Predeſtination and Free 


will, Tapper died at Bruxels in 1559, being 71 Years 


of Age. He left all his Eſtate to the Poor except- 
ing his Library, which he bequeathed to the Facul- 
ty of Divinity. Notwithſtanding his Zeal againſt 
the Proteſtants, he did not ſtick to affirm, That 
our Saviour's Diſcourſe in the 6th. Chap. of S. John, 
do's not relate to the Sacrament, notwithſtand- 
ing the Explication of the Fathers to the contrary, 
Lindanas gives him an extraordinary Character, and 
mounts his Foreſight of National Events almoſt up 
to Propheſie. His Works are Explicationes in Arti- 
calos circa Eccleſiaſtica Dogmata, hoc Seculo Contra- 
verſa 4 Facultate Theologica Academia Lovanienſis 
Caroli V. Imp. Fuſſu Collectos, Printed at Lonvain in 
1555. Orationes Theologice una cum Corallario de ve- 
ris Calamitatum Belgij Cauſis atq; Remeajis, Publiſh'd, 
in Oftavo, at Cologn by Lindanus in 1577- At this 
Town his Works were afterwards Printed in Folio, in 
1582. Valerius Andreas Bibl. Belg. Bayle Diction. 
Hiſtor. „ ; 
TARAZONA, anciently Turiaſo, a Town in 
Hiſpania Terraconenſss, Inhabited formerly by the Cel- 
tiberi. It ſtands on the River Qzezos, near the Fron- 
tiers of Old Caſtile, about twelve Miles from Tudela 
to the South Weſt, and ſixty from Saragoſſa to the 
Weſt, Alonzo VIII. recover'd it from the Moors, 
Anno 1010. Tis an Epiſcopal See under the Archbi- 
ſhop of Zaragoſa. 
TARRACINA, formerly call'd Anxur, a City 
and Colony of Latium, almoſt mid-way between 
Rome and Naples. Baudrand makes it formerly a 
Town of the Volci in Latium, and that tis now in 
Campagnia di Roma, upon the Borders of the King- 
dom of Naples. It ſtands at the Foot of a Hill upon 
the Tyrrhene Sea, but the Haven is choak d up with 
Sand. Tis fortify'd with a good Caſtle, but the Town 
declines, becauſe of the Unhealthineſs of the Air, and 
the Inconveniences of the Neighbouring Marſhes. 
Hoffman. | | ; 1 9 5 
TARGO RO D, a Town in Moldavia, ſtanding 
on the Confluence between the Rivers Molda and 
Sererh, and lies fifty Miles South from Socom. 
TARP A, (Spurius Metius) was a ſort of Maſter 
of the Revels, or Cenſor of thoſe Dramatick Pieces 
that appear'd upon the Roman Stage. He had Four 
Partners join'd in Commiſſion with him, one of which 
was to Licenſe every Play or Poem before it could be 
Atted or Rehears d: For this purpoſe, the Poets were 
all fummon'd into the Temple of Apollo Palatinus, 
where they read their Performances, and receiv d 
their Sentence. Some conſiderable Criticks had no 
implicit Faith in Tarpa's Judgment, as appears by a 
Paſſage in Twllys Epiſtles; however, Horace, who 
do's not uſe to mince the Matter, nor ſtifle his Satyr, 
mentions Metius Tarpa, as a Critick of good Sence. 
* Horat, lib. 1. Satyr. 10. lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. Epiſtola ſe- 
canda et de Arte Poetica. Cicer, Ep. 1. lib. J. ad Famil. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 5 
T ARRUNTIUs, (Lacius) call d likewiſe Fir- 
manus, becauſe he was born at Firma a Town in 
Italy, in the Country of the Picentines, He was Con- 
temporary with Tlly and one of his Acquaintance. 


ö 


| The Learning he applied himſelf moſt to, was Judi- 
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cial Aſtrology. His unuſal Method of Calculating 
the Nativities of Romulus and Rome, made him much 
taken Notice of by the Ancients: Theſe Horoſcopes 
were calculated backwards, which is a ſort of Curio- 
ſity in Aſtrology: Plutarch gives the following Ac- 
count of this Matter. Varro, ſays he, one of the 
* moſt Learned Romans we have in Hiſtory, had a 
Friend call'd Tarruntius, who was a great Philoſo- 
pher and Mathematician, and particularly famous 
for Erecting of Schemes; Varro deſir d this Tarrun- 
tius to find the Day and Hour of Romulus s Birth; 
making the known Actions of that Prince, the Prin- 
ciples and Mediums to ſatisfie his Enquiry; for 
Varro was of Opinion, that a Science that could 
. the Events of Life, by ſuppoſing the Perſon 

orn at ſuch a time, might with. much leſs Diffi- 
culty, aſſign the preciſe Time of a Man's Birth, by 
being pre-acquainted with the Courſe and Stages of 
his Life. Tarruntius undertook to give Varro Satis- 
faction; and after having conſider d the Temper and 
Actions of Romulus, the Time of his Life, and the 
Manner of his Death, and compar'd all theſe Acci- 
dents together, pronounc'd boldly, and with an Air 
of Infallibility, That Romulus was conceiv'd the 
Firſt Year of the Second Olympiad, the Three and 
twentieth Day of the Month call'd Choiach, by the 
Egyptians, (which anſwers to December) at Nine a 
Clock in the Morning, when there was a total 
Eclipſe of the Sun; and that he was born on the 
One and twentieth of the Month Thot, or Seftem- 
ber, juſt at Sun rifing, and that he began to build 
Rome on the Ninth Day of the Month FPharmouthi, 
or April, between 8 or 9 a Clock: For theſe Aſtro- 
logers, as Plutarch goes on, pretend, that there is 
a certain determinate Period, which Governs the 
Fortune of Towns, no leſs than that of Men; and 
that by the Poſition and Configurations of the Stars, 
the very Firſt Minute of their Foundation may be 
© diſcover'd. 

Tully is ſomewhat more particular in relating Tar- 
runtiuss Calculation of the Nativity of Nome, and 
rallies the Undertaking as he might very well do. 
Lucius Tarruntius Firmanus, ſays he, a Friend and 
Acquaintance of mine, and one that had a very 
great Hand at Erecting of Schemes, dated the Na- 
* tivity of our City from the Solemnity of Pales, at 
* which time twas built according to the Common 
* Tradition; and, to be more particular, he tells us, 
* Rome was born, ar he calls it, when the Moon was 
in Libra: And then he go's on to prognoſticate its 
© Fate and Fortune. And here, Tally cries out, Tze 
wonderful force of Prejudice and Phanſie | Is the Na- 
tivity of a Town, ſays he, within the Furiſdiction of 
the Heavenly Bodies? and have the Moon and Stars any 
Aſcendant over a Row of Buildings? For granting the 
particular Aſpects of the Planets, at the Birth of a Boy, 


may govern his Actious in ſome meaſure, can we ima- 
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gine any of theſe Impreſſions can be made upon Brick 


and Stone? or that their particular way of ſhiaing upon 
the Firſt Mortar ſhould Influence the Fate of the City? 
* Plat, in vit. Romul. Cicer. de Divinat, lib. 2. Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor, 255 

T ARSA, one of the Thracian Chiefs that rebell'd 
againſt Tiberius, who being beſieg d in his Caſtle by 
Poppæus Sabinns, and very much ſtreighten d for want 
of Water and Proviſions, choſe rather to die than ſur- 
render; for after having made a ſhort Speech to his 
Soldiers, in which he told em, their beſt Expedient 
was to put a 27 end to their Hopes and Fears, 
he run himſelf through the Body, at the end of the 
Sentence; which made ſuch an Impreſſion upon the 
Gariſon, that ſeveral of em diſpatch'd themſelves the 
ſame way. Tacit. lib. 4. Annal. cap. 50. 

TAT O, Son of Claffo, ſucceeded his Father in the 
Kingdom of Lombardy, A Daughter of his, call d 
Rumetruda, order d an Embaſſador of Rodolphus, 
King of the Heruli, to be ſtabb'd in her Father's 
Court, which occaſion d a War between the Two 
Nations. Now Rodolphas confiding too much in the 
Superiority of his Forces, manag d the Campaign neg. 
ligently, which Security loſt him both a Batrel and 
his Life, and gave ſuch a Blow to the Heruli, that 
they did not venture to ſet up another King, the 
Ry; | Lombaras, 
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Lombardi; on the other fide, growing very powerful : 
However, Taro did not enjoy his Victory, for not 
long after he was (lain by Yacho, his Brother Zuchilos 
Son, who likewiſe oblig'd Hilaechim, Tato's Son, to 
withdraw to the Gepide. * Paulus Vernefridus de 
Geſtis Longob. lib. 2. 20. 21. Hoffman, 
TATTERSHALL, or Tatteſhall, a Market. 
Town in Gartree Hundred, in the South Eaſt Parts of 
Lincolnſhire, Twas a handſome built Town, and is 
ornamented with a Caſtle, the Seat of the Earls of 
Clinton, Diſtant from London Eighty Miles. Camb- 
den, Britan, | 519 
 TAULERUS (Fon) a Famous Myſtical Di- 
vine, liv'd in XIVth. Century. As to the Place of his 
Birth, we can fay nothing in particular, more than 
that he was born in Germany. He enter'd into St. 
Dominick's Order, was a conſiderable Philoſopher and 
School Divine, but engaged himſelf chiefly in the 
Study of Myſtical Divinity; and having the Character 
of an inſpir d Perſon, they call'd him, The Illuminati a 
Divine. He had a great Talent for the Pulpit, and 
was counted one of the beſt Preachers of that Age: 
he harangued againſt the Vices of the Times with a 
great deal of Plainneſs and Zeal, which brought him 
under the Diſpleaſure of ſome of the Monks, whoſe 


ill Uage he ſuffer d with Temper and Fortitude. He | about Ten Miles from Oſnabrag. * Hilf man. 


dy'd at Cologne, where his Tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. 
Both Roman Catholicks and Proteſtants are divided in 
their [Judgments about his Writings, Eccius falls hard 
upon him, and affirms, That he rather dream d than 
ſtudyed Divinity; that he Borders upon Hereſie, and 
Wiſhes he had never ſet Pen to Paper. Bloſius de 
clares ſtrongly againſt this Cenſure, aſſerts, Tarlerns 
to be a Man of great Integrity and Orthodoxy, and 
wiſhes all the World was acquainted with his Wri- 
tings, Spondanus engages likewiſe in Defence of the 
Memory of Taulerus, tells us, that he foretold Wic. 
Fs Hereſie, which ſprung up not long after. H- 
tus Senenſss likewiſe commends the Devotion of this 
Dominican. I ſhall ſubjoin the Opinion of a Modern 
Writer, in a Book of his, call'd Theologica Germanica ; 
© The Meaning, ſays he, and Principles of Taulerus 
© is, if I underſtand him rightly, as follows, That 
© the Soul, by the Mortification of Paſſton and Vice, 
© by the Practice of Vertue ; by diſengaging from the 
World and Selt-denial ; by renouncing her Inclina- 
tions and Appetites, bidding adieu to all created Sa- 
tisfaction; by this Method of Diſcipline and Diſen- 
gagement, the Soul return, as it were, to its own 
Centre, and innermoſt Receſs, in queſt of the Deity; 
and here ſhe is fo happy at laſt, as to find God Al- 
mighty; for here he diſcovers himſelf by the Birth 
of his Divine Word, and by the Illapſes of his H 
Spirit: And thus the Soul by a ſteddy and con- 
tinual Introverſion of her Faculties, keeps her ſelf. 
in this Privilege of more immediate Communica- 
tion with Heaven; and being in this State of Re- 
tirement, ſhe continues rightly qualify d for the 
© Divine Impreſſions, of which notwithſtanding this 
Author only ſpeaks in general. Poſſevin. Appar. 
Sacr. Spondan aa Ann, 1355. Georgius Fridericus Heu- 
pelius in Memoria Johannes Tauleri Reſtaurata. Lettre 
ſar les Auteurs MyStiques, pag. 11, 12. Bale Didti- 
on. Hiſtor, CE | | 
TAUREA, a Camparian, ſerving in Hanibal's 
Camp, chaleng'd one Claudius Aſellus, a Roman of vaſt 
Bulk, to a ſingle Combat before the Army that lay 
before Nola. This Taxrea, after a great deal of Noiſe 
and Swaggering, when he came into the Liſts, made 
his Eſcape towards the Town, Claudius purſuing him, 
enter d the Gates Pell. mell with him, and the Enemy 
being as it were amaz d at his Bravery, ſtood ſtaring 
at him, till he run quite through the Town and got 
off at the oppoſite Gate. Livy de Bell. Pun, lib. 2. 
Hoffman. | 
TAURISCI, an Alpine Clan, ſeated upon the 
Frontiers of Switzerland, at the Head of the Rhone, 
Their Capital is call d Vren, from Uri, Elks, or Bouf- 
fals. Tis the Firſt Swiſs Canton towards Jah). 
* Hoffman, | 
TAUROCATHAPSIA, a Diverſion amongſt 
the Old Greeks, much like the Spaniſh Bull-Fighting. 
Tis mention d in the Marmora Arundeliana, This 
| 
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Sport was particularly in faſhion with the Inhabitants 
of Theſſaly, * Selden Set. . | 0 
TAUROMINIU M, or Tauromenium, a Colony 
and Town in Sicily, between Meſſana to the North 
and Catana to the South, Tis now call'd Toarmina. 
* Hoffman. $30 420 
TAYLOR, (Sas) Son of Silvanns Taylor, a 
Committee-Man for Hereforaſhire, was born in the 
XVIIch. Century, and educated for ſometime in Ox- 
ford, and made Captain of Horſe by the Uſurping. 
Powers in 1659. He was a great Searcher into Anti. 
quities, and has written, The Hiſtory of Gavelkind, 
with Obſervations and Remarks upon many ſpecial Occar- 
rences of Britiſh and Engliſh History. He likewiſe was 
very Induſtrious, for Four Years, in collecting Arms, 
Monumental Inſcriptions, &*c. in many Places of 
| Herefordſhire, which were put into the Hands of Sir 
Edward Harley of Brompton Brian, He died in 1678. 
Athen. Oxon. | 
TECK, a Town in Swabia, in Germany, giving 
the Title of Duke to a noble Family. Hoffman. 
TECKLENBURG, in Latin Tecelia, a Town 
in Weſtphalia. T Was formerly under an Earl of its 
own, but is now devolyd upon the Counts of Ben- 
them, Tis a conſiderable Fortification, and ſtands 


TEGOR ARIN, a Province in Biledulgerid, ha- 
ving Zeb on the Eaſt. On the Welt tis well water d, 
and affords plenty of Dates, and ſeveral forts of Grain, 
but is not ſufficiently ſtock d with Cattel: Trading is 
very much the Inclination of the Inhabitants. The 
Northern Cities of this Territory, are Tegararin the 
Capital, Teſebit is likewiſe a Town of Note, and Tzar, 
The other Towns on the South are, Tegzat, Tegrat, 
and Benigoria, or Benigorait on the River Ghir, * A 
Hſteme of Geography, &c. See Bile dulgerid. Vol. I. 
TE] UM, a City in Paphlagonia, upon the Exxine 
Sea. Twas the Country of Anacreon, tho ſome Au- 


ö 


Jonia. * Horat, Epod. Od. 14. Hoffman, 
TERKIN, Tegina, or Bender, a large City, and the 
Capital of Beſſarabia, It ſtands on the River Neiſter, 
near the Conhnes of Moldavia, a Hundred Miles from 
the Black Sea, to the Welt, as many from 7af/7, to the 
Eaſt. and Sixty from the Danube to the North. It 
has the Defence of a Caſtle, and is reckon d a good 
Barrier. * ASyſteme of Geography, &c. 
TELECLES, a Lacedemonian Prince, of the 
Race of Hercules, being the Eighth in the Line from 
Euriſthenes, and Son of Archelaus. His Firſt Partner 
in the Government was Charillus, Telecles took Amy- 
cle, Pharis, and Ceranthæ by Storm; they were Three 
neighbouring Towns, held by the Aches, againſt 
whom Telecles pertorm'd ſeveral conſiderable Exploits. 
He was afterwards, flain by the Mefſerians, in the 
Temple of Diana Limnas, decauſe, as they preten- 
ded, he had planted a Body of young Men dress d 
in Womens Habit, and arm'd with Daggers, to aſſaſ- 
finate tome of the Principal eflentans, as they 
came to the Temple: On the other fide, the Lacede- 
monians alledg'd, That this pretended Ambuſh were 
only a parcel of young Women who were there 
according to Cuſtom, that were outragd by the 
Meſſenians, and that Telecles, endeavouring to reſcue 
em, was (lain in the Tumult. However, tis certain, 
the Lacedemonians did not revenge the Death of their 
King, which made em look as if they were privy to 
the Plot. Phinta was at that time King of the AMeſſe- 
nians, Telecles Reign'd Forty Years, and was ſuccecd- 
ed by his Son Alcamenes, * Herodot. lib. 3. Pauſan. 
Lacon. Hoffman. — 
TELESTAGO RAS. To introduce the H 
ſtory of this Man, we are to obſerve, that the moſt 
conſiderable Perſons of Figure and Fortune among 
the Naxii, had misbehav'd themſelves in the Admini- 
ſtration, and made themſelves hated by the Commo- 
nalty : Now there was one Teleſtagoras, a Perſon ve- 
ry much fam'd and regarded for his Probity, inſo- 
much, that Tradeſmen, and thoſe that ſold Proviſt- 
ons in the Market, us d to ſay, when they were under- 
bidden, that they had rather make a Preſent of their 
Things to Teleſtagoras, than fell em ſo cheap. Now 
it happen'd that ſome young Men of Quality, having 


| made an Appointment for a Fiſh-Dinner, went to 4 
| Fiſhmongers 
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Fiſhmongers to furniſh the Entertainment, but bid- 
ding him too little, he faid, He had rather give it a- 
way to Teleſtagoras: 'Thefe young Gentlemen being 
ſomewhat heared with 2 Glaſs of Wine, grew ſtark 
mad at this Anſwer of the Fiſhmonger, went ſtreight 
to Teleſtagoras's Houſe, which they broke open, and 
abus'd him and his two Daughters in a very ſcanda- 
lous manner. This Riot provok'd the Naxians to 
ſuch a degree, that they immediately run to Arms, 
and being headed by one Lygdamis expell'd the No- 
bility ths Iſlands. * Athenens, lib. 8. Hoffman, 

TELLSPERG, a Town ſtanding upon the Ri- 
ver Birſa, at the Confluence of the Horna; tis for: 
tify d with a Caſtle. Here the High Dutch fails, and 
the French Language is Firſt ſpoken. Fhe Town 
and Caſtle were thrown down by an Earthquake in 
1356. twas formerly govern'd by Lords of its own, 
but now its under the J uriſdiction of the Biſhop of 
| Baxil, * Hoffman. | 

TEL MESSUS, a Sea-Port-Town in Lycia, at 
the Foot of a Hill of the ſame Name, which is a part 
of the Mountain Cragns, This Town was granted to 
Eumenes by the Romans, upon their Defeating Avtio- 
chus, but the Lycians recover d it after the Downfal 
of Eamenes's Kingdom. That which has made this 
Town moſt remarkable, was the narural Faculry of 
' Divination in its Inhabitants : For, if Arrian is to be 
credited, every body in this Town was born a For- 
tune-Teller, Women and Children having this Talent 
by the Privilege of the Climate: Hither 'rwas that 
Gordius, being diſturb'd with ſeveral Omens, repair'd 
for Satisfaction; and happening to meet a handſome 
young Maid juſt as he was going into the Town, he 
ask d her, where the beſt Southſayer dwelt; ſhe de- 
fir d him to propoſe his Queſtion, and upon the hear- 
ing it, told him his Fortune was to be a King, and at 
the ſame time ſhe offer d her ſelf to be his Queen, 
which Proffer, in regard her Perſon and her Story 
were agreeable, was accepted. Tally reſolves this 
Prognoſticating Quality into the peculiar Advantage 
of the Soil : Others fetch the Cauſe ſomerhing higher, 
and tell us of one Telmeſſus, a great Southſayer, who 
built this Town, and had his Relicks Depoſited under 
his Father, Apollo's Altar, and worſhip'd by the Inha- 
bitan's. Now this Telmeſſws, it ſeems, after his Death 
transfus'd his own Spirit of Divination into his Admi- 
rers. * Arrian de expedit. Alexand. lib. 2, Cicer. de 
Divinat. lib, 1. Bayle Dit, Hiſtor. | | 

TEMPLE, (of Saturn) The Firſt Temple built 
for Saturn at Rome, was that of Tatius King of the 
Sabines, after the Peace concluded betwixt him and 
Romulus; the Second was Conſecrated by Tullus Hoſt i- 
lius, after he had thrice Defeated the Sabines, and the 
Albans twice. At the Dedication of it, he Inſtituted 
the Saturnalia, The Third was Dedicated by the 
Conſuls A. Sempronia Atratinus, and M. Minntius, 
tho others ſay, twas built by Tarquinius Superbus, 
who, by the Advice of Valerius Publicola, made it a 
Place for the publick Exchequer. In this Temple 
Embaſſadors were firſt receiv d by the Commiſſioners 
for the Treaſury, who enter d their Names in the Re- 
giſter, and entertain d em at the publick Charge. 
Here it was likewiſe, that they kept the Minutes of 
Marriage. Contracts, and here the Names of all the 
Burghers of Rome were enter d in Books of Ivory; 
And Laſtly, hither thoſe that were Manumis d, went 
to hang up their Chains, and conſecrated em, as 
Mart ial, Informs us: | 


Has cum gemina compede dedicat Catenas, 
Saturne, tibi Zoilus Annulos priores. 


* Danett, 


TEMPLE (of Japeter,) the moſt famous was 
that built at the Capitol, who from thence is call'd Ca- 
pitoliuus, as appears by a Medal of Aurelia Quirina, a 
Jeſtal Virgin, where Jupiter is repreſented fitting in 
the middle of a ſquare Temple, with a J hunder- 
Bolt in one Hand, and a Scepter in the other, with 
theſe Words, Jupiter Optimus, Maximus; Capitolinus. 

his Temple was firſt vow'd by Tarquinius Priſcus, 
dut he not living to execute his Deſign, twas built by 
his Succeſſor Tarquinins Superbus. Here was a Gol- 


den Statue erected for this pretended Deity, ten Foer 
high. There were likewiſe ſeveral Pieces of Plate ſet 
with Emeralds and other precious Stones, The Sibylls 

Books were kept in this Temple. Danett. 
TEMPLE, (Apollo's) built by Auguſtus = 
0ny 


Mount Palatine, after his Victory againſt Arr 


and Cleopatra at Actium, was one of the moſt magni- 
ficent Structures of this kind in Rome. In this Temple 
the Emperor made a noble large Portico for a Greek 
and Latin Library: The Figures of Danans's Daugh- 
ters were rapg'd, according to the Order of their 
Birth, in this Portico, and over-againſt em Agyptuss 
Sons on Horſeback. In the Court before the Noe, 
there were Four Cows in Braſs, donè by the Famous 
Statuary Myron, which repreſented the Daughters of 
Proetus King of Argos. who were metamorphos d in- 
to Cows, for ſaying, They were handſomer than Juno. 
The Doors of this Temple were made of Ivory, up- 
on one of which the Gauls, who tumbl'd down in 
their Attempt to ſcale the Capitol, were carvd: And 
on the other, the Fourteen Children of NMiobe, Tant a- 
luss Daughter, who were all miraculeuſly cut off for 
their Mother's Pride. Upon the Roof of the Temple, 
the Sun was drawn fitting in a Chariot of beaten 
Gold, which, by the Curiofity of the Work, darted 
forth ſo dazling a Luſtre, that twas too ſtrong for 
the Sight. In this Temple there was a Braſs Candles» 
{tick which was a great rarity ; twas made in the Fi- 
gure of a Tree with its Boughs, upon which there 
hung lighted Lamps inſtead of Fruit: To theſe 
Branches the Poets faſten d their Works after they 


had got em approv'd by the publick Cenfors, * Danett. 


TEMPLE (of Minerva.) The Rbodians were the 
Firſt that built Temples to this pretended Deity, for 
having taught em the Art of making Colloſſus s: But 
afterwards failing in the Preparation of their Sacri- 
fice, ſhe left em in a Diſguſt and went to Athens: 
Here ſhe had a very ſtately Temple built her, and 
her Statue done by Phidias, all Gold and Ivory Nine 
and thirty Foot high. The Fight between the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithe was carv d upon her Buskins in Bas 
Releif; and upon her Shield, the Battel berweerl the 
Amazons and Athenians, and that of the Giants againſt 
the Gods was repreſented. She had ſeveral Temples 
at Rome, but the beſt was that which ſtood upon 
Mount Aventine, mention d by Ovid. lib. 6th. Faſt. 
* Danett, | 

TEMPLE (of Mars,) 'twas built by Auguſtus 
upon Mount Capitoline, and dedicated Marti Vltor:, 
It ſeems the Emperor had made a Vow to this pur- 
poſe, in the Philipick War, to revenge his Father's 
Death. Here the Romans lodg'd their Colouts, and 
the Senate made an Order, that the Chariot in which 
Ceſar triumph d, ſhould be ſer up in the Temple, to 
perpetuate the Memory of his Succeſs. * Dion. Caſs, 
lib. 50. Danett. | | 

TEMPLE (of Feta.) The Romans built it 
round to repreſent the Earth. No Men were ro go 
into this Temple, where rhe Goddeſs was ſerv d by 


the Veſtal Virgins, The Palladium brought by ne- 


as from Troy was kept here, and when the Temple 
was burnt the Veſtals favd it, carrying it through 
the Vica Sacra into the Emperor's Palace: For the 
reſt concerning Temples, fee Engl, Morery, Vol. II. 
* Danett. | 

TENASSERIM, a City of India beyond the 
Ganges in the Kingdom of Siam. Ir ſtands upon the 
Bay of Ganges, in the middle between Siam to the 
North, and Funcalo to the South. * Hoffman. 

TENDE, a County in Savoy, Bounded in the 
North by Piedmont ; on the Eaſt by the County of 
Genoa; and on the South and Weſt by the County of 
Nice, It belong d formerly to the Family of Laſca- 
ris, Deſcended from rhe Emperors of Conſtantineple 
by the Mothers fide. It paſs d into the Houſe of Savoy 
by the Marriage of Anne, ſole Daughter and Heir of 
John Anthony, laſt Count of Tende, with Renatus of 
Savoy, Natural Son of Philip Duke of Savoy The 
Town of Tende is a good handſome Burrough in the 
Appennines, upon the Confines of the County of Ge- 


noa, about Thirty Miles from Nice to the North, 


and near Fifty from Turin to the South, 
TENNEUR, (James Alexander) one of the Bench 
of the Court of Aids of Gene, was ar 
well 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
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well skilled in the Polite part of Learning, in Hiſtory 
and Mathematicks He wrote a Larned Anſwer to 
Chiffletins, in Defence of the Rights of France. He 
was Born at Paris in 1605. and died there in 1653. 
* Morer. | 
TENORIO (Peter) Archbiſhop of Tiledo, 
lived in the XVth. Century. This Prelate's Palace 
happened to be the Scene of an extraordinary Action : 
Henry 111d. King of Caſtile coming home one Day 
from Quail-ſetting, ſent for the Controller of his 
Houſhold, who was forced to tell him that he had 


neither Money nor Credit to provide his Majeſty a Sup. 


per; the King, who was ſo prudent as to ſtifle his Diſ⸗ 
ſatisfaction, Pauned his Cloak, and underſtanding 
that the Grandees of the Court treated one another at 


a great Rate, and that twas the Archbiſhop's I urn to 


make an Entertainment that Evening. he diſguiſed 
himſelf, and wentin Perſon to examine, whether the 
Reports about this matter were true. In ſhort, up- 
on his coming to the Archbiſhop's Palace Incegnito, he 
was fully ſatisty d about the Information he had re- 
ceived concerning the Wealth and Magnificence of his 
Nobility, who, after all, made moſt of their Figure 
out of their Places at Court : Upon this the King pre- 


| tended to be Sick, and ſent for all the Grandees the 


next Day to his Palace, and after having Reprimand- 


ed 'em ſeverely, he called in Six hundred Soldiers 


which he had ordered to be ready, and marched in at 
the firſt Signal. The Archbiſhop being apprehenſive 
ſomething worſe might follow, threw himſelf at the 
King's Feet, and begg'd his Majeſty's Pardon for the 
Company, which was granted, but with this Conditi- 
on, that they ſhould all immediately reſign their Pa- 
tents and Commiſſions. * Mariana Lib, 3. De Regno, 
& Regis Inſtitutione, 5 DS 

TENTYRA, a Town and Diftrict in Egypr, 
upon the Mile, with an Iſland belonging to it, as Pli. 
» relates, The Tentyrites are ſaid to be ſuch a Ter- 
ror to the Crocodiles, that the very Voice of em was 
enough to make em run away; and therefore, as 
Strabo and Pliny inform us, when the Crocodiles were 
to be brought out of a Cannal and ſhown upon a 


Stage, the Romans uſed to imploy none but Tentrites 


about that Buſineſs, * Plin. lib. 5. cap. 9. lib. 26. cap. 
8. Strab lib. 17. | | 
TERENTIANUS was an Acquaintance of 
Dionyſins Lorginus, to whom that Orator Dedicated 
his Book De Sublimi Dicendi Genere, Whether this 
Terentianus, ſays Tanaquil Faber, is the ſame with him 
who has a little Book extant, De Maetris, written 
with a great deal of Wit and Spirit, is uncertain, * Tay, 
Faber. Not. ad Longin. Hofman, 
TERENTIANUS, Captain of the Guards 
under Julian the Apoſtate and Jovian, ordererd Two 
Holy Men, St. Joh» and St. Paul to be murthered 
privately in Priſon, and then pretended they were ba- 
niſhed. Upon his Son's turning Chriſtian, he became 
a Proſelite himſelt, and then wrote the Hiſtory of thoſe 
two Martyrs, and of Ovinus Gallicanus, Conſtantine's 


Son in Law. Veſſius de Hiſt. Lat. lib. 2. cap. 2. Ado 


in Mariyrologio. 

TERRING, a Market-Town in Bramber Rape, 
in the South Part of Suſſex, near the Sea, Forty five 
Miles from London, 

TERSKO Y, an Eaſtern Province of Muſcovi. 
an Lapland, Tis almoſt Surrounded with the Sea, 
and is the Land, which makes the Bay called 7% White 
Sea. This Country is Woody and Barren. Warſiga is 
the chief Town in it, and ſtands on the South Coaſt, 
overagainſt the Archangel. LZockena, another ſmall 
Port, ſtands at the Mouth of the River of the fame 
Name, which falls into the Ocean in the Latitude of 
Sixty Eight Degrees. A New Hiteme of Geography, 
Cc | 


T ESSET, a large Maritime Province, and the 
moſt Weſtern of all Biledulgerid in Afﬀrick, The 
Weſtern Part of it has the Advantage of ſeveral Ri- 
vers, The Inland Country has theſe following Towns 
in't, (viz.) Archa, on the Confines of Zara, Taſſer, 
the Capital, res on the River Arib, and Guadin on 
the River Buſader. On or near the Coaſts of the Ca- 
narian Sea, are the Towns of Buſador, on the Eaſt 
Cape of Bajador, Nun, Albena, Anſulima, Munſter, 


Targwez, a Town of the Province of S.; Bules, on | thus over, the Seller mention d what he would have 


* 


Cape Non, heretofore reputed the outmoſt Boundary 
of Navigation, and Suana, confining upon the King- 
dom of Morocco. The People are generally Mahome- 
tans, and Governed by a Prince of their own Country, 
* ASyſteme of Geography, &c. | | 
TESTAMENT (Laſt) is a revokable Diſpoſal 
of a Man's Eſtate, not to inure till after his Deceaſe. 
'This Power of Alienation is founded upon Natural 
Right, by vertue of which every Man may give away 
that which is his own, not only abſolutely, but upon 
Condition, and that either without a Power of Revo- 
cation, or with it, and reſerving to himſelf the full In- 
tereſt and Title for his Life time. This Privilege PIA. 
rarch inſinuates, where he tells us, That Solon gave the 
Athenians a new Liberty of diſpoſing their Goods by 
Will; and, by this Proviſion, ſays he, he enlarged the 
Right and Advantages of Property. Thus, by vertueof 
this unlimited Privilege of Natural Right, the Pa- 
triarch Abraham, if he died without Iſſue, would pro- 
bably have left his Fortune to his Steward Eliexer. 
(Gen, 15.2.) And though in ſome Places Foreigners are 
not allowed to make a Vill, this does not proceed 
from any Reſtraint of the Law of Nations, but from 
the particular Conſtitutions of Countries; and there- 
fore, as Grotius obſerves, this Cuſtom grew into Diſuſe 
among ſome of the more civilized People. The Ro- 
mans had three ſorts of Mills in uſe among em; I ſhall 
give a ſhort Account of each of em from Theophilus's 
Paraphraſe upon the Inſtirntes. One way of makivg 
their Will was in the Comitia Calata, in the manner 
following : The Beadle or Common Cryer asd to walk all 
over the Town, par ſummon the People to meet upon ſuch | 
a Day, and then, every one that had a mind to it, made 
his Will before all the Company + This Summons was 
ſent out twice a Year. Another way of making their 
Will, was doing it in Procintu : This was done when 
they were juſt going into the Field, for now having their 
Armour on, and their Return being uncertain, they tock 
Care to diſpoſe of their Eſtate for fear of an Accident: 
Now theſe two ſorts of Wills being only in uſe among the 


Romans at firſt, it ſometimes pee that People were 
ſnatched away ſuddenly, and died inteſtate, having nei- 
| ther an Opportunity of ＋ their Circumſtances 
in the Comitia, becauſe the time for the Convention was 
not come; nor yet in Procinctu, becauſe they were at 
Peace with all their Neighbours; and beſides, 'twas 
counted ominous for a Man to make his Will in perfect 
Health, when be was under no Apprehenſion of Danger. 
To obviate theſe Inconveniences, they found out a Third 
Expedient, of doing the Buſineſs per Es et Libram, or by 
Bargain and Sale: This they called Emancipation, which 
was a feigned Sale, and tranſacted in the manner follow- 
ing. He that made this Conveyance call d, Libripens, 
was oblig'd to bave Five Witneſſes,all free Denizons, and 
out of their Minority, In the Preſence of this Company, 
he that was deſign d to be Heir to the Deceas d, bought 
his Eſtate, making uſe of the Forms of Law, and pa- 
ing down a Piece of Money as a feign d Conſideration 
for the Purchaſe : This Man was call d Familiæ Emptcr. 
Then the Perſon that was to make his Will, told this 
pretended Purchaſer how he would have his Eſtate Diſ- 
pos'd of after his Death ; for Inftance, I bequeath this 


Man ſuch a Farm, the other ſuch a Tenement, and to 
a third, the Sum of Five Pounds, This Methid of 
making 4 Will being ſet a Foot, brought the Two others 
above mention dinto diſuſe ; nay, even this way, per Æs 
& Libram, an to be diſlib d by degrees; for the Fa- 
miliæ Emptor, or pretended Purchaſer, being likewiſe 
made Heir, and ſecur'd of the Inheritance, us'd ſome- 
times to play foul Play with his Reue factor, and endea- 
vour d to ſend him out of the World before his Time; t0 
prevent this, a great mauy People us d to convey over 
their Eftates to the Familiæ Emptor by a feigs'd Pur- 
chaſe, but this Conveyance was made with ſuch Reſer- 
vations that the Seller had the Liberty of Drawing up 
his Will in private, and Nominating whom he pleas 

for his Heir, To make the Will legal, there was re- 
quir d Seven Witneſſes. The Form made uſe of by 
the Purchaſer was this, Hujus ego Familiam que. mihi 
empta eſt hoc are, aneaq; libra, jure Quiritum mean 


efſe aio: Upon this, he ſtruck the Scale with his Braſs 
Money, and pay d it as a Conſideration to him he 
expected the Eſtate from: This Conveyance being 


done 
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done after his Death: And this was call'd Teſtament; 
Nuncupatio, or a Declaring of his Vi, and here, to 
compleat the Ceremony, he held his ½ in his 
Hand, Pronouncing theſe Words, Hec uti his Tabu- 
lis ceriſq; Scripta ſunt, ita do, ita teſtor : itaq; vos 
Quirites, Teſtimoni um præbitote. To proceed, amon 
the Romans, none had the Privilege of diſpoſing of 
any Thing by i but the Maſter of the Family, 
or he that was Sui Juris, and therefore Children, who 
were under the Juriſdiction of their Fathers could 
not make a Will; but here Soldiers were excepted, 
who by the Imperial Conſtitutions were allow'd to 
Diſpoſe of what they had gain'd in the Field by Will, 
without asking their Father's Conſent. To go on, 
Slaves had not Privilege of making their 77//, 
tho' they had their Maſter's Confent, No Male- 
factors, Sentenc'd to Death or the Gallies, had the 
Privilege of the making their Will, after Sentence; 
for then they were ſuppos'd to have forfeited their 
Freedom. Thoſe who were baniſh'd likewiſe, and 
Foreigners, lay under this Diſadvantage. Neither 
could thoſe that were given for Hoſtages bequeath 
any Thing unleſs they did it before they were put 
into the Hands of the Party. The Romans, as Sue 
toni us obſerves, us d to take the Liberty of being Sa- 
tyrical upon People in their , and giving thoſe 
an ill Character that had diſoblig'd em. They us'd 
to ſign their ills with Circumſtances of Solemnity, 
and when they were thus finiſh'd, they were frequent- 
ly deliver'd into the Cuſtody of the Veſtal Virgins, 
This Method, as Szetonins obſerves, was practis' d by 
Julius Ceſar ; and in Auguſtus's Life, the ſame Hi- 
{torian takes Notice, That tor the obviating of Fraud, 
and undue Concealments, the Romans us'd fome- 
times to have ſeveral Copies of their Nile lodg d in 
ſeveral Plates. To proceed, not only private Eſtates, 
but whole Kingdoms were ſometimes divis'd by Will: 
Thus King Artalas, for the purpoſe, Son of Eume- 
es, bequeathed the Kingdom of Pergamus, and af- 
terwards King Nicomedes left Bithynia to the Romans 
by Will: The Country likewiſe of Cyrene, in Lybia, 
was left em by King Apio, as Tacitus obſerves, G- 
quis iznorat ; ſays Tully, Regnum Agypti Teſt amento 
| Regis Alexandrini Popmlo Romano eſſe fattum ? 
Among the Athenians, no Perſon before Solon's 
Time, had the Privilege of Deviſing his Eſtate our 
of his Family: The Reaſon of which Cuſtom was 
founded upon this Maxim of Plato's, (De leg. lib. 11.) 
Becauſe the Fee-Simple of a Man's Eſtate is not wholly 
in himſelf, but in his Family: Neither did Salons Law 
give the Athenians an unlimited Liberty in their Be- 
queſts : For Women and Children had only the Pri- 
vilege of giving away a Meaſure of Barley, call'd 
Medimnus, by Will: As to others, Solon gave em the 
Liberty of preferring Friendſhip to Blood, and of 
making whom they pleas'd their Heirs, provided they 
had no Male Iſſue living, provided alſo the Teſtators 
were Compos Mentis, and not difabl'd in their Under- 
{tandings by the violence of a Diſtemper, by decre- 
pit Old Age, by Philtres, nor over perſuaded by 
their Wives, or laſtly, provided they were not over- 
aw'd by Force, or under Dureſs and Confinement. 
Farther, none but the Natural born Subjects of the 
| Athenians were allow'd to make a Mill, for thoſe who 
were Naturaliz'd, in Caſe they dy d without Heirs at 
Law, their Eſtates eſcheated to the Publick Exche- 
quer. Thoſe likewiſe who were made Heirs to any 
Ferſon by il, were Adopted into the Family, and 
therefore an Athenian Burgher could not make a Fo- 
reigner his Heir, which was likewiſe practis d by the 
Romass, as appears by the Reſcript of the Emperor, 
Titus Alias Antoninus A. ad Anteſtianum, lib. 1. C. ac 
Hered, Inſtituend, Neither could an Athenian make 
a Baſtard his Heir unleſs he Adopted him. Harpo- 
cration obſerves from Dinarchus, That when the 
Athenians made their Will, they us d to ſend for a 
Magiſtrate call'd Aſtynamus, who, upon the hearing 
the ill read, either allow'd, or declar'd it Ilegal, 
Sometimes they likewiſe call'd in Witneſſes, after the 
Will was Sign'd and Seal'd, not to acquaint them 
with the Contents, but only that they might teſtifie 
they ſaw a Will made: And ſometimes (as among the 
Romans) there was nothing, in Scriptis, but the Te- 
ſtator declar'd his ill before a full Convention of the 


People. If a Father, making his (l, devis'd his 
Eſtate to Strangers, in Caſe his Male Iſſue ſhould fail, 
this Vill was good in Law, provided the Children 
dy'd before they were at the Age of Twenty ; but 
if a Man had none but a Daughter living, 'twas law- 
tul for him to make a Stranger his Heir, but then 
twas upon Condition, that he ſhould be oblig'd to 
marry his Daughter. Thoſe that were Adopted, in 
caſe they had no Iflue, had not the Liberty of mak- 
ing a Will: For the Perſon Adopting had poſſibly 
Sons of his own, or if he had not, and dy'd Jute ſtat, 
the Law caſt the Eſtate upon his Relations, and 
therefore the Natural Father could not be Heir to 
the Son whom he had ſuffer'd ro be Adopted into a 
Foreign Family, As to the old Germans it may not 
be amiſs juſt to add, That it was not their Cuſtom 
to make a Will; but upon the Death of their Pa- 
rents ; the Children, if there was any ſurviving, and 
if not, the neareſt of Blood by the Father's fide, 
us d to Inherit. | 

Now tis very probable our Saxon Anceſtors, com- 
ing out of Germany,obſery'd the Cuſtom of their Coun- 
try for a long time, in which neither they nor their 
Relations, the Normans, concern'd themſelves about 
the Expedient of Wills, The Cuſtom therefore of 


making Wills among the German and Northern Nati- 


ons, was introduc'd by little and little from the Ka- 
man Practice, and with ſome Variety in the Form, 
of which France is an Inſtance. When the Roman 
Emperors grew powerful in Germany, and the Ger- 
man Princes came to be Emperors, the Germans gene- 
rally forſook their ancient Cuſtoms, reported by Ta- 
citus, and conform'd to the Roman Law. The reſt 
cf the Angli that remain d in Germany, and were no 
part of the Savon Expedition into Exg/and, made a 
Law about the Year of our Lord goo, That a Free- 
man ſhould have the Liberty ro diſpoſe of bis Inheri- 
tince as he thought fit. The Norman adher'd to the 
old Cuſtom in fome Inſtances, and refin'd upon 
it in others; they allow d him that had neither Wife 
nor Children (provided he was 20 Years old) to make 
a Will and bequeath his Goods and Chattels as he 
pleas d: He had likewiſe this Liberty if he was a 
Widower, but if he had Iflue, he could diſpoſe of 
no more than the third Part of his Goods ; but as for 
Land it was not deviſable by ll. In ſome other 
Parts of France, as in Champaine, they diſpos d of 
their Eſtates, both Perſonal and Real, according to 
the Direction of the Civil Law. Our Savon Ance- 
ſtors, by the Advice of the Clergy, who affected 
Conformity to the Conſtitutions of rhe Roman Em- 
pire, ſeem to have gone upon the Plan of the Civil 
Law, in making Wills, both in Subſtance and Form. 
Thus as Charlemain bequeath'd his vaſt Dominions to 
his Three Sons, Lewis, Pepin, and Charles, to by his 
Example, our Saxon King Ethe!wolf devis'd his Ter- 
ritories by Will, to his Three Sons, e/Ethe/bald, Ait hel- 
red, and Alfred, King fred or Alfred likewiſe 
diſpos'd of his Lands and Goods this way, as appears 
by bis Will row extant, And many other Saxons, 
by their Wills in Writing, bequeath'd their Lands and 
Goods, with their Bodies unto Monaſteries: That 
they were govern d in this Matter by the Civil Law, 
is plain by the Saxon H of Birrrick, and Elfsnith 
his Wife, made about the Year 980, jointly by both 
of them, according to the Cuſtom of that Age. This 
Will ſeems to have been made in an Aſſembly call'd 
together on purpoſe, and whereas the Civil Law re- 
quires Seven Witnefles, here was a Dozen, leaſt it 
might otherwiſe prove Detective ; becauſe ſome of 
'em were under Age, and ſome were Slaves: With 
the like Solemnity of Witneſſes, Eight Men, and one 
Lady #lfere , another Saxon before Birtrich, be- 
queath'd the Town of Snodland to the Church of 
S. Anarews. 

To the making of Mili, it may not be amiſs to 
add ſomething concerning the Probate of them. 
Reccaredns, King of the Weſtern Goths in Spain, 
who Reign'd in the latter end of the VIth. Century, 
made an Ordinance, That e ſhould be publiſh'd 
by a Prieſt as they had been formerly. His Succeſſor 
Chindavintus, about the Year of our Lord 650, ma- 
king a Law about Soldiers Vils, Ordain d that they 
ſhould be examin'd by the Biſhop and Karl, and 
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ſign'd by the Earl and a Prieſt. To proceed, as the 
Northern Nations, viz. the Gothe, Saxons and Nor- 
mans 
and reſembled each other in their Language, ſo like- 
wiſe their Laws and Cuſtoms were much of the ſame 
Stamp and Complexion; therefore as the Got2s truſt- 
ed their Paſtors with the Managing their Wills, fo, a- 
mong the Normans, the Law was, That, Toxt Teſt a- 
ment doit eſtre paſſe par devant le Care on Vicaire, &c. 
1. e. All Wills muſt be fign'd and publiſh d in the 
preſence of the Parſon or Vicar, & c. ſo that now 
the Buſineſs was wholly in the Hands of the Clergy. 
This old Norman Cuſtom continues to this Day 1n 
many Towns in England; for the purpoſe; the Parſon 
of Caſtleriſing in Norfolk, has the Probate of Teſta- 
ments in that Town, and ſo has the Parſon of Rydon, 
and the Parſon of NVorthwotton. To return to our 
Saxon Anceſtors, who, tho we do not find they had 
any poſitive Conſtitution for this Point, yet by ſeve- 
ral Precedents it appears their Practice was much the 
ſame with their Kindred the Gothe and Normans ; for 
inſtance, Elfere, who liv'd about the middle of the 
Xth, Century, publiſh'd his ill before Odo Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, Elfsy the Prieſt” of Croydon, &c. 
Birtrich and his Wife, a little after this time, declar d 
their laſt ill and Teſtament at Mepham, before E!f- 
ſtane Biſhop of Rocheſter, Wine the Prieſt, and divers 
others : There is likewiſe a Manuſcript Law of King 
Alfred, who reign'd in the IXth. Century, to this 
purpoſe. After William the Conqueror, the Probate of 
Wills belong d undoubtedly to the Biſhops and Cler- 
gy ; tho Sir Henry Spelman has trac d this Conſtituti- 
on no farther than the old Laws of Scotland, call'd 
Regiam Majeſtatem, drawn up by the Order of King 
David, who was contemporary with King Henry 1. 
of England; which Laws are, Mutatis Mutandis, and 
oftentimes todidem verbis, the fame with thoſe of the 


Famous Glanville; which proves that this Body of 


Laws was current in both Kingdoms. Now in the 
Regiam Majeſtatem, under the Title of De Cauſis ad 
Eccleſiam Spectantibus, &c. we read that Placitum & de 
Dotibus & de Teſtamentis ad Forum Eccle ſiaſticum per- 
tinet, 1, e. The Pleads. concerning Dower were then 
aſſign d to the Eccleſiaſtical Court, becauſe twas a 
Dependency of Marriage which belongs to that Court, 
and the Rule was, qui eſt Judex in principali eſt Tudex 
in Acceſſorio: To this Sir Henry Spelman adds, That 
tis plain, that Teſtaments were then de Jure Eccleſs- 
aſtico in Scotland, and doubrieſs even then alſo in 
England. For not long after, (in Henry Second's time) 
Glanvil himſelf declares as much, affirming, That 


where the Teſtator names no Executor, his next of 


Kin poſſunt ſe ad hoc faciendum ingerere, and might 
have a Writ to the Sheriff againſt any of them that 
detain d any of the Goods; to which he ſubjoins, ſiquis 
autem anttoritate hujus brevis Conventu, dixerit con- 
tra Teſtamentum ſcil; quod non fuit rationabiliter fa- 
tum, vel quod res petita non fuerit, ita ut dicitur lega- 


ta, tune quidam Placitum in Curia Chriſtianitatis au. 


airs debet &. Terminari, &c. i. e. If any Perſon Sum- 
mon d by Virtue of this Writ, (hall Plead either againſt 
the Equity or Legality of the Will, or that the Legacy 
was not demanded in due Form and Circumſtance, in 
this Caſe, the Matter is to be try d in the Eccleſia- 
Stical Court, &c. To go on, in Henry the Third's 
Time, Bracton declares Wills and Teſtaments to be- 
Jong to the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, Si, lays. he, de 
Teſtamento Oriatur Contentio in foro Ficleſtaſtico debet 
Placitum Terminari, quia de Cauſa Teſtamentaria 
(ficut nec de Cauſa Matrimonials) Curia Regis non ſe 
intromittit, &c, And having brought the Conſtituti— 
on thus far, there's no need of carrying it down far- 
ther. To conclude, the Method of Proving of a Will 
is this, the Perſons concern'd are oblig d to exhibit 
the Vill into the Biſhop's Court, whither they are 
likewiſe to bring the Witneſſes, who are to be {worn 
there, and the Biſhop's Officers are to keep the ill 
Original, and certifie the Copy thereof in Parchment 
under the Biſhop's Seal of Office, which Parchment 


ſo ſeal'd, is call'd the #41! Prov d. Grotius de ure] H 


Belli & Pacis Lib. 1. cap. 3. Gellins Lib. 15. cap. 7. 
Theophilas in Paraph. Inſtit. Lib. 2. Tit. 10, De Te- 
ſtamentis Frider, Gronov, de Pecunia vet. Lib, 4, cap, 7. 


Florus Lib. 2. cap, 20, Epit, Liv. 38. 5g. Plutarch | World Created by God Almighty, and 


were much of the ſame Original and Country, 


| 


'the main. Upon his Settling at 


. 


in Solone. Demo$th, Pſeudo Mart. Plut. in Alcibiade, 


Demo$th, contr. Leocharem, Sam. Petit, Comment, in 
Leges Atticas, Lib. 6. Tit. 6. Hir Henry Spelman'; 
Remains. Ld. Viſc. Veralam's Vſe of the Law, &c. 
TETTIX, was a Native of Cyeer, and ſet fail 
with a Fleet to Peloponeſus. He landed at the Pro- 
montory of Tenarus, and built a Town there, He 
dwelt near a Place call'd Yuzempumzeor, becauſe here 
Ceremonies us'd to be perform'd for appeafing the 
Manes of the Dead, and hither it was, that the Del- 
phian Prieſteſs ſent him that had kill'd the Poet 4, 
chilochus. Plutarch de ſera Numinis Vindicta. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. | 
* TEUCER, Son of Telamon, by Heſone King 
Priam's Siſter, carry d Twelve Ships to the Siege of 
Troy, and behav'd himſelf honourably enough as to 
, : 5 0 us, he built 
Jupiter a Temple at Salamis, and order d a Man to 
be ſacrificed to this pretended Deity. This Barbarity, 
as Lattantins obſerves, held on to the Time of the 
Emperor Adrian; tho Porphyry, who takes Notice 
thar Humane Sacrifices were continued a great while 
in Salamis, adds, That this Cuſtom was ſuppreſs d in 
the Reign of Diphilus. The Poſterity of Texcer 
reignd for ſeveral Ages in N Pauſanias ſeems 
to hint, that Teucer marry d a Daughter of King 
Cyniras, He is faid, by Virgil, to have been Aſſiſted 
by the King of Tyre, tho others ſay, that he Exected 
his Government without any Auxiliaries. Homer 
makes him the beſt Marks Man in the Grecian Army. 
For the reſt, ſee Engl. Morery, Vol. II. Hygin. cap, 
97. Vel. Paterculus. Tacit. Annal. Lib. 3. Bayle 
Diction Hiſtor, 
TEUDUR, King of Brechemanc in Wales, liv'd 
in the IXth, Century. This Prince, and Elegiftel, Son 
of Auguſt, another Petty Prince, ſwore upon the Al. 
tar of S. Dubricius, the Bible being lay d upon it, 
That for the time to come, there ſhould be an inviola- 
ble Friendſhp and good Correſpondence between 'em. 
Gurvan the Biſhop, and his Clergy, being preſent at 
the Signing of the Peace, by one Article of which 
they ſtipulated, that if either of em ſhould act con- 
trary to the Engagements of good Faith, the Party, 
thus failing, ſhould quir his Dominions, and ſubmit 
to perpetual Exile. Notwithſtanding the Solemnity 
of this Treaty, King Teudur broke through the Arti- 
cles and murther'd Eſ/z:/te/, tor which Murther and 
Perjury, he was publickly Excommunicated by Bi- 
ſhop Gurvan and his Clergy. Teudur perceiving the 
Church Diſcipline executed with Vigour, recollected 
himſelf, was heartily ſorry for his Crime, and deſi- 
ring to be put under Penance, went through the Diſ- 
cipline of Prayer and Faſting, and unuſual Diſtribu— 
tions of Charity. Spelman Concil. Vol, I. pag. 381. 
THAIS, a Grecian Strumpet, made a Campaign 
with Alexander the Great, and was the Occaſion of 
the Burning of Perſepolis. This Woman, it ſeems, pro- 
pos d the Burning of the Royal Palace of Per ſepolis 
to Alexander, and did not ſtick to diſcover, that ſhe 
had a paſſionate Deſire to ſet fire to it firſt, that it 
might be ſaid in after Ages, That the Athenian Ladies, 
who went in Alexander's Train into Perſia, had made 
Repriſals upon the Perſians, for the Burning of Athens 
by Xerxes, Her Perſon and her Rhetorick prevail d 
upon Alexander to gratifie her Ambitiom, and ſo the 
Buſineſs was effected in a drunken Fit that Night. 
Now in the reporting this Matter of Fact, Plutarch 
takes Notice of no more than the Burning of the Pa- 
lace; but Quintus Curtius tells us, the whole City 
was lay d in Aſhes, without ever having the good 
Fortune to be rebuilt. Thars is ſaid to have gain d 
ſuch an Aſcendant over Prolomy King of Egypt, that 
he condeſcended to marry her. Tis ſaid, that Paph- 
nutius, who liv'd in the IVth. Century, converted 2 
famous Proſtitute of this Name in Alexandria, by 
putting her in mind of the Omnipreſence of God, 
and that no Retirement could conceal us from his 
Obſervation. * Plat. in Vit, Alex. Quintus Curtius, 
Lib, 5. cap. 7. Volaterran, Lib. 20. Bayle Diction. 


1ſtor. 


THALES. To what is already ſaid of this Phi- 
loſopher in the Second Volume of this Dictionary, it 
he believ'd the 
that all the 


may not be improper to add, That 


Retirements 


as. 
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Retirements of the Mind lay open to his Omniſci 
ence, For, as Valerius Maximus relates, when Tha- 


les was aikd, Whether the Gods were privy to aur 


Aitions ? Tes, ſays he, and to our Thoughts too, and 
therefore we ought to keep our Hearts as well as our 
Hands unpolluted, fince the Deity is no leſs acquainted 
with the Will than with the Deed. Some tay that 
when he was'a young Man, and his Mother preſs d 
him to marry, he told her, Twas too ſoon; and after- 
wards, when he was a little paſt his Prime, and the 
fame Advice was repeated to him, he told her, Twas 
700 late. He is reported to have affirm'd, That Dying 
and Living was the ſame thing as to any Advantage; 
and being ask'd, why he did not dye then? He made 
anſwer, becauſe, ſays he, I told ye, 'twas a Thing 
perfectly indifferent: An Old Woman railly'd him 
handſomely one time: For going out of her Houſe a 
Star-Gazing, he happen d to fall into a Ditch ; Good 
Thales, ſays ſhe, how can you expect to peep into 4 Star 
to any purpoſe, when you can ſcarce ſee an Inch beyond 
your Noſe ? * Diogenes Laertins, Lib, 1. Valer, Max. 
Lib. 7. cap. 2. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 


times a Freeman, ſometimes a Magiſtrate, but more 
properly an Officer of the King's: This word Thave, 
tho of Saxon Extraction, was in uſe among us after 
the Norman Conqueſt, as appears by Dooms-Day- 
Bock, and by a Writ of William I. which runs thus, 
Willielmus Rex Salutat Hermannum Epiſcopum, & 
Stewinum, & Britwi, & omnes: Thanos meos in Dorce- 
ſtrenſi Pago amicabiliter. ( Mſs. de Abbotsbury) The 
Saxon Thane was ſo call d from Thenian Servire; 10 
that a Thane at firſt was not properly a Title of Dig- 
nity but Service : But then according to the Nature of 
that Service, ſome were of greater Account than o- 
thers, thus thoſe that ſerv'd the King in great Poſts, 
either in the Court or Commonwealth, were call'd 
the King's Tuanes, and Thani Majires Thoſe that 
ſerv'd under them, as they did under the King, were 
calld the Leſſer Thanes, from the Quality of the 
Perſons: Sir Henry Spelmen proceeds to conſider the 
Nature of their Eſtates, and here he obſerves, That 
under the Saxon Princes, tho the Thanes were ty d to 
Military or Knights Service, yet they did not hold 
their Eſtates in Capite, or by Knights Service: For, 
tis one Thing, as he argues, to hold by Knights Ser- 
vice, and another to be ty d to do it. No Man can 
be ſaid to hold by this Tenure, that has not Tenemen- 
tum aut Tenementale quiddam : But a Man might be 
ty'd to this Military Expedition for his Perſonal E- 
ſtate, (tho' he had no Land) or for his very Perſon 
it ſelf, as appears by the Laws of King Ia, cap. 52. 
where tis ſaid, If the Sithcundman having Land, for- 
bears to go the Expedition, he ſhall forfeit his Land, 
and 120 Shillings: And if he have no Land, yet he 
ſhall forfeit Sixty Shillings, and the Husbandman 
Thirty Shillings, which laſt, ſuppoſing he had Land, 
he was but a Tenant in Soccage according to our 
Law. To conclude, Sir Henry .Spe/man cites ſeveral 
Chapters of King Edgar, Ethelred, Knute, and Ea- 
ward the Confeſſor, to prove, that Thane Lands were 
not properly Feudal, and that Military Expedition 
made no Tenure by Knights Service. Lambert in 
Verbo Thanus. Shene De Verb. ſignifs. Spelman Reli- 
quie, cap. 8, 9. Of Fends, See Feudal Tenure & Earl. 

THAULERUS: See Taulerus. 

THAXTE D, a Market-Town in Danmow Hun- 
dred in Eſſex, ſeated pleaſantly on a Hill, and orna- 
mented with a very fair Church: From London Thir- 
ty Five Miles, 4 : 

THEBEAN LEGION. See Aauritius Vol. II. 

THEODOR Us, a Cicilian Monk, born at 
Tarſusc, in the VIIth. Century, was promoted to the 
Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury by Pope Vitalianus, in 
the Year 668. In his Journey to England, he came 
through France, and ſtay d there a Year and a half 
before he arrivd at Canterbury; and here his firſt 
concern was to put the State of Religion in a better 
Condition, and to make the Government and Diſci- 
pline of the Church more regular and uniform. His 
next Buſineſs was to revive and encourage Learning, 
ia which he ſucceeded very happily : To this purpoſe 
he brought a very conſiderable Library, both of Greek 
and Latin Authors into Exgland with him, ſome of 


which are till remaining in Manuſcrpit, viz. Homer, 
S. Chryſoſtomes Homilies, David's Pſalms, &c, all 
written in a very beautiful Hand; twas therefore the 
leſs wonder, if a Prelate of his Character and Learn- 
ing, ſhould prevail with the Exgliſh Church to part 
with their old Cuſtom of keeping Eaſter, and to con- 
form to the Ceremonies of the Roman Communion. 
This Theodbrus held a Synod at Hereford, in Septem- 
ber 673. where the Old Canons, made in Tranſma- 
rine Churches, were order d to be obſerv'd by the Exg- 
liſh. In the Year 680, he held another Synod in Hethfeld 
in Kent, in which the Britiſh Churches conſented to 
receive the Five General Councils, in Teſtimony of 
their Orthodoxy againſt the Eutychian and Monothe- 
litical Hereſies. Theodorus dy'd September 19th. An- 


o 690, in the 88th. Year of his Age, which Period 


he us'd to fay, he ſhould reach, but not exceed, as 
having the Time of his Death foretold him in a 
Dream. Theodoras wrote a Book call'd Penitentiale, 
which was a large Performance, and ſuited to almoſt 
all the Caſes that could happen to a Penitent : This 


| Book remain'd entire in Manuſcript, in Bennet Col- 
THAN E, ſigniſies ſometimes a Nobleman, ſome- | 


lege Library at Cambridge, in Sir Henry Spelman's 
Time, who, in the firſt Tome of his Councils, gives 
us the Heads of it being LX XVIII. in number: But 
tis to be fear d, tis now not ſo eaſily to be ſeen, for 
the Copy now in Bennet-College Library, and printed 
at Paris, is only an Extract of a larger Volume. All 
that was Extant of this Penitentiale, together with 
ſeveral other Remains of Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, 
was printed at Paris in 1677. with very ſerviceable 
Notes of Jacobus Petitus upon it: Petituss Collection 
is divided into Two Tomes, in the Second Tome, he 
has Two Diſſertations, in one of which, he vindicates 
Theodorns's Vigilance and Paſtoral Care againſt the 
Calumnies cf Bayle, and the Centuriſts of Magdeburg, 
he vindicates his Reputation, I ſay, by the Traditi- 
ons of the Ancient Church, and particularly by rhe 
Teſtimony of the Fathers from Inatius down to 
Theodoras's Time. In the Second Diſſertation, Peri- 
tas defends Theodorus's Doctrine concerning Pennance 
againſt Morinus, and proves, That this Archbiſhop 
was not at all liable to the Charge of introducing 
Novelties. To conclude, this Theodorus was the firſt 
that wrote a Penitential Tract in the Weſtern Church, 
upon which Argument he was afterwards follow'd by 
ſeveral others. Bede Hiſt. Lib. 4. cap. 3. Antiquita- 
yo - Tn Cave Hi$t, Liter. pag. 1. See Herud- 
Od. | 
THEON, a Greek Sophiſt. There is a Tract of 
his Extant upon Rhetorick ; 'tis written with a great 
deal of Judgment and Politeneſs: His Rules are clear 
and ſhort, and he makes a very good Choice of his 
Common Places for the furniſhing Diſcourſe. He 
has ſucceeded in no Argument better than that upcn 
Providence; here, amongſt other Things, he lays it 
down for a Rule, That when a Manis once per ſwade d 
that the Gods are preſent to all his Actions, he lives in 
the greateſt Security imaginable, and is apt to heep 
cloſe to his Duty; and that my who are convinc d the 
Gods take care of 'em, ſpend their Time in the greateſt 
Aſſurance and Satisfaction. This Author was an exact 
Critick, and mark d out both the Imperfections and 
(hining Paſſages of the moſt eminent Hiſtorians and 
Orators. He likewiſe underſtocd the Conſtruction 
of Periods; recommends Perſpicuity of Expreſſion, 
and mentions the Cauſes of Obſcurity in ſeveral In- 
ſtances: To conclude, he is againſt an Hiſtorian's 
making his ſextenticus Sayings ſtand out too much 
like emboſs d Work, and would rather have em 
wrought cloſe into the Texture than Embroider d: 
And in this Remark he agrees with Petronius Arbi- 
ter, who expreſſes himſelf thus, Carandum eſt ne 
Sententie emineant extra Corpus Orationis expreſſe, 
ſed intexte veſtibus Colore Niteant, Theon's Tract En- 
tituld Progymnaſmata, was Printed at Bazil with 
Camerarius s Tranſlation in 1541; but the Leyden 
Edition of 1626, in Octavo, is the beſt. 'T was pub- 
liſh'd by 1 who revis d the Latin Tranllati- 
on, and corrected it in a great many Places. Ve- 
tron, Satyric. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. | 
THEOPOMPUS, an Athenian Comick Poet. 
He wrote Old Comedy, and made Four and twenty 


| Taye, of which there are only ſome Fragments 
Eeee 2 remaining, 
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' Remaining, which the Reader may fee in Meurſius s: [* Reaſon ſhould be able to keep up the Vital Flame of 


the Mind in its full Force, and to preſerve the Heat 
THE RAP E UT E, the Name of a Sect among 


Bibliotheca Attica. 


the Jews, call d Theoretici, or Contemplative Perſons 
by Philo, in his Book de Vita Contemplativa, where 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the Eſſenes, who liv d an 


Active, unmonaſtick Life. From hence Photius, in his 
Bibliotheque, tells us, He had read over the Morals and 
Rules ot Life preſcrib'd by the Jewiſh Philoſophers, | 


diſtinguiſhed into the Contemplative and Active 


Claſs, the firſt ot which were call'd Therapexte, and 


the latter Eſſenes. Scaliger, in his Book de Emendati. 
one Temporum, lib. 6. ranges both theſe Diſtinctions 
under the Eſſenes; but Euſebius, in his Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, will have em Chriſtiaus. Philo, as this Au- 
thor obſerves, is pretty large upon their Character, 
in which, as Euſebius continues, The Conformity be- 


tween the Diſcipline of the Therapeutæ, and the 


Chri/tian Church, is very obvious: For the purpoſe ; 
to diſingage themſelves the better from the Interrup- 
tions of Secular Buſineſs, the firſt thing they did was to 


diſpoſe of their Fortunes to their Relations, and re- 


tire from the World: A great part of this was cer- 


tainly practiced by thoſe Diſciples who fold their 
Eſtates, and put the Money into the Hands of the 
Apoſtles, To proceed, on the other fide the Lake 
Maria in Egypt, theſe People have ſeveral Churches 
and Monaſteries upon a Hill, to which thoſe of the 


biggeſt Character and Reputation reſort from all 


Parts, without carrying any Conveniences for their 


Journey along with them, excepting the Bible, and 
ſome other Books of Piety. Here, being remote from 
Company and Diſturbance, they perform the Exerciſes 
of Religion, ſpending the Day in Philoſophical Medi- 
tations, Reading Holy Books, and Explaining Alle- 


pories which they ſuppoſe are frequently made uſe of 


y their Authors; and to direct their Interpretation, 
they are governed by the Commentaries of the moſt 
ancient of their Predeceſſors. By which Commenta- 
ries, ſays Euſebius, we may fairly underſtand the Wri- 

tings of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, and their Expo- 
fitions on ſeveral Parts of the Prophets: Another Argu- 


ment of their being Chriſtians, is the Solemnity of 


their Religious Muſickx. They neither Eat nor Drink 
till Sun-ſet ; ſome of em Faſt three Days together, 
Temperance being, in their Opinion, the Baſis of all 
other Vertues. Some of their Women make perpetu- 
al Virginity their Choice, purely from Motives of Re- 
ligion. But, to put the Matter paſt Controverſie, 
that Philos Therapute were certainly Chriſtians, the 
Reader needs do no more than conſult his Treatiſe, 
where he will ſee how exactly the Parts and Circum- 
ſtances of their Worſhip and Diſcipline anſwer to 
ours. Their Aſſemblies, the Separate Appartments 
of their Men and Women, their Feaſts, Faſts, Vi- 
gils, Reading of the Scriptures, Hymns, and manner 
of ſinging them; their lying upon the Ground, and 
ſubſiſting only upon Water, Salt, and Hyſopin Paſſi- 
on-Week, and the Diſtinction of their Superiors into 
the ſeveral Orders of Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons. 
* Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hiſt. Lib. 2. Philo de Vita Contemplat. 
THERON (Vital) born at Limoux in Langae- 
doc, in 1572. He enter'd himſelf in the Jeſuites So- 
ciety, read Rhetorick, Philoſophy, and Practical Di- 
vinjty Lectures, and was Preacher for Fifty Years to- 
gether in ſome of the moſt conſiderable Towns in 
France; and laſtly, He was Principal of the College 


of Aontauban, and Provincial of the Province of 


Toulouſe. He publiſh'd ſeveral Latin Poems very 
much valued ; neither did his Genius and Vigour for 
this Study, fail him in his Old Age. Mr. Balzac 
runs a ſtrong Panegyrick upon this Head; tis in one 
of his Letters written to Father Theron in March 
1643. Your Old Age, /ays he, reſembles the Win- 
* ter-Seaſon at Naples, where the Days are all Sun- 
* ſhine, and the Gardens full of Roſes. Maſſiniſſa 
vas not ſo green and undecay'd an Old Man as you 
© are; for the Child that he had at Fourſcore was not 
© comparable to your Poetical Iſſue at that Age: 
© Thus, the Fire with which Heaven warms your Im- 
© magination, does not burn fainter in Proportion to 
the Decay of your Natural Heat; and if Art has 
been able to find the Secret of inextinguiſhable 
Lamps, tis no wonder to conceive that the Sovereign 


n 


* and Vigour of his own Communications: And there- 
fore, continues he, I muſt Recant an ill Saying, 
which I have formerly maintained as an Eternal 
Truth; That there is no ſuch thing as à handſome Old 
Woman. Pardon me this Raſh Expreſſion; I was 
not then acquainted with the Lad) your Muſe : Bur 
now my Aſſertion is quite ſpoil'd, which I deſigned 
ſhould have paſſed into a Proverb : For her Beaut 
does not at all decay, like other People, by the Date 
* of the Regiſter, but rather grows handſomer the 
longer ſhe lives Were I as full of Courage as 
* ſome Authors of your Country, I ſhould fay a great 
deal more; however, I'll venture to add, That this 
* admirable Old Madam has as many Humble Servants 
* at the Age of Hecnba, as Helen had when ſhe was in 
her Prime: For to my Knowledge a great many 
Hearts in Paris, and on this fide the Loire, are char- 
med with her to the moſt ſenſible Degree imagina- 
* ble. To make this Commendation look the more 
real, we muſt obſerve, That Balzac gave Father 
Theron a great Character in his Letters Written to 
other Perſons as well as to himſel£ This Jeſuit died at 
Toulouſe in February 1657. * Soluel Biblioth. Scripter, 
Societar. Tel, pag. 784. Balzac, Lettres Choi ſies par, 2d. 
Lib. 1. Lettre 11th. Idem Lettres a Chapelane Liber, 6, 
Lettere 5. Bayle. Diction. Hiſtor. i 
I' HIBAUD I. Duke of Lorrain, ſucceeded his 
Father Frederick I. and was kill d at the Battle of Bo- 
vines, according to ſome Writers, in 1214. But others 
Report he was only wounded, and lived to the Year 
1220. His Brother, Matthew II. kept up the Line, 
and left Iſſue, Frederick II. Father of Thibaud Il. 
who was taken Priſoner at the Battle of Courtray in 
1302. Morer. 

THO MOND. See CLARE Vol. I. 

THOR DA, a Town in Tranſilvania; tis ſup- 
pos d to ſtand in or near the ſame Place, with the S4- 
lin of Ptolemy, which Town took its Name from the 
great Number of Salt-Werks in the Neighbourhood. 

THORIUS (Raphael) a Phyſician and Latin 
Poet, Flouriſhed in England in the Reign of King 
James I. He wrote a Letter which was Printed De 
Canſa Morbi & Mortis Iſaaci Caſuaboni. His Elegy up- 
on the Death of this Learned Perſon was likewiſe 
Printed, His Poem upon Tabacco was very much 
valu'd, twas Printed in Engliſh and Latin, in Octavo 
I651, London; tis Entituled, Hymns Tabaci, or, A 
Poem in Honour of Tabacco. * Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 

THORN (William) a Benedittin of S. Auguſtins 
Canterbury, liv'd in the latter end of the XIV. Cen- 
tury. He wrote the Hiſtory of his Monaſtery, and is 
very much commended by Leland for his great Indu- 
{try and Exactneſs. Bale Cent, 6. Script, 63. Helden 
in Vitis Decem Scriptorum, &c. 

*THORN, a City in Royal Pruſſia, ſituate about 
Twenty Miles South from Culme, Thirty North-Eaſt. 
from Vladiſlaw, a Hundred North - Weſt from War- 
ſaw, and Fifty South-Eaſt from Dantzick, Tis the 
faireſt and beſt built Town in Royal Pruſſia, the Streets 
being much broader, and the Houſes better than at 
Dantzich, Tis famous for a Library and a Hoſpital, 
but more particularly for the Town-Houſe, exceeded 
by none but that at Amſterdam, For the reſt, ſee 
Engliſh Morery. Vol. 2d. * Conner's Hiſt. of Poland, 
Cc 


THORN, a Market-Town in the Weſt-Riding 
of York ſhire, in Strafford Hundred, diſtant from Lon- 
aon a Hundred and thirty one Miles. 

THOR NBURY, a Market-Town in a Hun- 
dred of the fame Name in Glouceſterſhire ; Edwara 
Duke of Backingham, beheaded in the Reign of Her- 
ry VIII. began to build a magnificent Caſtle here. but 
loſt his Life before he could perfect his Deſign. There 
are a few Alms Houſes, and a Free-School in this 
Town. Formerly, the moſt conſiderable Gentry of 
the County were obliged to a Perſonal Attendance 
once a Year at Thornbury Court, the Abbot of Tenks- 
bury being obliged to ſay Maſs, From Londen Eighty 
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Nine Miles. Cambaen. Britan, & Addit. 
THULE, calld. Ultima Thule by the Poets: 
This Country Sir Robert Sibald endeavours to prove 


to be the North-Eaſt Part of Scorlavd, which 8 
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us the Emperor, and Theodoſius the Great harraſs'd 
with their Armies, and where ſeveral Roman Medals 
havebeen found, This Opinion he makes very pro- 
bable by the Teſtimonies of ſeveral ancient Poets, Hi- 
{torians, and Geographers, * Aaaitions to Cambaen's 
Britannia, See Vol. II. 

*THRUSK, a Market and Borough Town in 
the North Riding in Jorgſhire, a Hundred and Sixty 
Two Miles from London. Fee Vol. II. 

THURSBY (John) was Tranſlated from the See 
of St. David's to Worceſter, and from thence in Octo- 
ber 1352, to the Archbiſhoprick of rk. He was 
bred in Oxford, and had the Reputation of a great 
Divine, and an Extraordinary Canoniſt. He wrote 
ſeveral Things in Engliſh and Latin, amongſt the reſt, 
 hepubliſhd an Expoſition upon the Ten Command- 
ments in Exgliſh, which he enjoin'd the Clergy of his 
Dioceſs to read frequently to their Pariſhioners. He 
Rebuilt the Quire of his Cathedral, was Lord-Chan- 
cellor of England, and died at Thorp in November 
1373. *Godwin's Catalogue of the Biſhops of England &c. 

TIAMENT O, or Tiliaventum, the greateſt 
River in Friuli. having its Source in the Julian Alps, 
and often overflowing a great part of the plain Coun- 
try before it reaches the Adriatick Gulph. This rapid 
River put a Stop to the Incurſion of the Turks, 
when Scander, Baſſa of Iihria, broke into Friuli with 
12000 Horſe, and deſtroy'd all before him in the 
Reign of Bajazet II. Dottor Brown's Travels. 

TIMASIUS, General of the Horſe under Theo- 
doſius the Great, inthe Year of our Lord 386. Hiſto 
rians of that Age ſay a great deal about him. Extro- 
pins perſwaded Arcadius to Baniſh him into Egypt, 
where he died. Zoſimus Lib. IV, & V. Tac. Gotho- 
fred. Proſopog, Cod. Theodoſ. | | 

TIMOR, an Iſland in the Iidian Sea, lying in 
about the Ninth Degree of the Southern Latitude. 
Tis about Seventy Leagues long, and Fifteen or Six- 
teen in breadth. It produces little but Coire for ma- 
king Cable. Damprer. Vol. I. cap. 15. 

TIMOTHEUS III. call'd Solofaciolus, Arch- 

biſhop of Alexandria, was plac'd in that See in the 
room of Timotheus Alurus who was Baniſh'd. This 
Timothy III. was an Orthodox Prelate, and wrote to 
Pope Leo ſoon after his Ordination. He had not ſat 
long before he was expell d, but was afterwards 
reſtor d, and dyd in the Year 482. Baronius in 
Annal. 
TIMO THE Us IV. was an Heretical Prelate, 
and put in the See in the room of Dioſcorus the Young- 
er, about the Year 519. But, upon Jaſt ins ſucced- 
ing Anaſtaſius in the Empire, this Heterodox Biſhop 
was outed, and Aſterius a good Catholick preferr'd to 
that See. Baronius in Aunal. | 

TIMOT HEUS, an FHeretical Biſhop of Con- 
fantinople, came thither by Intruſion, being counte- 
nanced by the Emperor Anaſtaſius, who had expell'd 
the Holy Prelate Macedonius in 511: This Timothy, 
beſide his Hereſie, had the Character of a Debauchee; 

however, he made a Shift to Counterfeit himſelf a 
Catholick when he was in Catholick Company. He 
dy'd ſuddenly, Anno 1517, * Baron. Annal. 
TINA, a Town in Boſuia, Thirty Miles Weſt 
from Bagnaluca, and as many North from Sebenico. 
It ſtands near the Head of the River Hir, and upon 
the Confines of Croatia and Dalmatia. 
TINGOESIA, or the Land of the Tingoeſi, a 
Mountainous Country beyond the River Jenezaz. It 

elongs properly to Tartary, but ſome Geographers 
reckon it part of /Auſcory, 

TIRAN O, in Latin, Tiranum. The Capital of 
a Province of the ſame Name in the Valteline. The 
Town ſtands on the River Aaaa, about Six Miles from 
the Frontiers of 7taly, and Territories of Venice, Eigh- 
ty five Miles South Eaſt from the Lake of Conſtance. 
It has Eleven Communities depending on it. 
TIRNAW, a City in Upper Hungary, near the 
River Waag. Doctor Browns Travels. 
TITIUS(Cains) a Latin Orator and Poet. He was 
2 RomanGentleman,and improv'd his Elocution as far 
as twas poſſible for aMan that did not underftandGreek, 
His Harangues were furniſh'd with Logick and Inven- 
tion enough, ſupported withAuthorities,and wrought up 
with a great deal of Ornament; however, the Accute- 


nels of his Reaſoning did not do ſo well in his Plays, 
as in his Pleadings, not being noble enough to keep © 
up the Dignity of a Tragick Performance. When the 
Conſul Fannixs brought in a Bill againſt the Luxury 
and Expence of Entertainments, 7itizs made a Speech 
to the People, to ſet forth the Seaſonableneſs of ſuch 
a Law, This Speech is ſuppos'd to have been made in 
the 632d. Year of Rome. It appears by 7itivs's Satyri- 
cal Declamation, that Drinking was come to a very 
great Exceſs; for he gives a wretched Character of 
the Intemperance of the ſudges, as we may ſee from 
what 1s cited from him in Macrobius, Ladunt alea, 
ſays he, Studioſis unguentis delibuti, Stortis Hipati, 
= — NES ſunt ; * 1 docari ut comitium 
ear percuntilatum quid in foro geſtum ſit, qui ſuaſerint 

Jui diſſuaſerint, quot tribus aer, 88 es hobo, 
Inde ad comitium vadunt, ne litem ſuam facient; dum 
eunt, nulla eſt in angiporto amphora, quam non imtleant, 
quippe qui vi ſicam plenam vini haheant Frdex 
teſtes poſit, ipſus it minctum, ubi redit; ait ſe omnia au- 
aiviſſe, Tabulas poſcit, Literns inſpicet, vix præ vino 
ſuſtinet palpebras, eunti in conſilium ibi hec Oratio, Quid 
mihi negotii eſt cum iſtis nuygacibs ; quam potius potamus 


i mulſnm Mi xtum vino Græco, Edimns turdum pinguem, 


bonumg; piſcem lupum Germanum qui inter duos pontes 
captus fuit? * Cicer. iu Bruto. Macrob, Saturnal lib. 2. 
cap. 9. C. 12, Bayle. Diction. Hi ſtor. 

199. Tuder, or Turd. A City in Taly, be- 
longing to the Pope. It ſtands on a Hill near the ber, 
almoſt in the midſt between Perugia and Narni, and 
about Twenty Mile from each. It lies in the Dutchy 
of Spoleto, and is a Biſhop's See, Suffragan to Rome. 
Longitude 33. 51. Latitude 42. 30. 

*TOLEDO, concerning what has been re- 
mark'd in the Second Volume of this Work, with 
Reference to the Councils held in this City, we may 
add, That Albaſpinæus Biſhop of Orleans, has wrote 
Learned Notes upon the Second Canon of the Firſt 
Council; relating to Penitents who were willing to 
receive Orders. We may obſerve further, that Cardi- 
nal Baronius had firſt put this Council under the Se- 
cond Conſulate of Stilico in the Year 405. but after- 
wards he plac'd it to the true Date, that is, the firſt 
Conſulate of the Perſon above mentioned. Morales, 
Mariana, and ſome others, miſtake this Council for 
that held Anno 405, to which Pope Innocent I. wrote 
a Letter, which is the 22d. of that Pope's Epiſtles: 
But the firſt Council of Toledo was held under Anaſta - 
ſius in the third Year of his Pontificate. Some are of 
Opinion, that the Council held at the Inſtance of 
Pope Leo, againſt the Priſcilianiſta, was Conven d at 
Toledo in 447: This Opinion is not unimbarraſs d with 
— but this is no Opportunity to examine 
them. | | | 

The IId. Council of Toledo was held Anno 531, in 
the Reign of Amauri, or Theudis, according to Iſido- 
rus Hiſpalenſs ; Montauus, Archbiſhop of this Town, 
prefided in 1t at the head of 6 or-7 Prelates of Emi- 
nence, amongſt which, Jalius of Trghe! was one, 
At this Synod there was Five Canons paſs'd for the Re- 
formation of Eccleſiaſtical Difcipline, which had been 
very much Relaxed under the Arrian Princes. 

The IIId. Council of Toledo was held after the 
Goths were converted from Arrianiſme. Leander Bi- 
ſhop of Sevi, and the other Prelates who had been 
Inſtrumental in bringing off the Country from Arria- 
»i{me, thought it neceſſary to make ſome farther Pro- 
viſion to fortifie the People in their Creed, and to 
bring the Diſcipline of the Church into ſome better 
Form: They met at Toledo in May, Anno 589 to the 
Number of Sixty Three, with Five Proctors of thoſe 
that were abſent. King Recaredus gave very com- 
mendable Inſtances of his Piety upon this Occaſion, 
ordering a Faſt of Three Days to be kept before the 
opening of the Council, in which there were Three 
and twenty Canons made, of no ſmall Conſequence: 
To mention ſome of em, the Second Canon enjoins the 
repeating of the Creed before the receiving the Commu- 
nion. The 11th. which is the moſt conſiderable, regu- 
lates the Penance of thoſe that misbehav d themſelves: 
The Synod was concluded with an excellent Diſcourſe 
made by Leander, upon the Subject of the Goths Con- 
verſion. The Cardinal 4 Aguirre has ſeveral very 
Learned Diſcourſes upon this Council. In his Firſt 
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Diſſertation, he ſtates the Sence, in which the Coun- 
cil denies the. Privilege of Penance who have relaps'd 
after a Courſe of Diſcipline, and at laſt concludes, 


That the Council is not to be underſtood of Auricu- 


lar or Sacramental Penance, but only of that which 
was publick and ſolemn. His Second Diſcourſe treats 
concerning the reviving the old Canons with reference 
to thoſe under Penance, comprehending both ſuch as 


has fail'd in their Duty after Baptiſm, and thoſe who 


had relaps d after Penance, eſpecially in Spain; and 


here he gives an Account of the ancient Diſcipline, 


and of the Duty and Office of Penitents and Con- 
feſſors. The Third Diflertation gives an Account of 
the Diſcipline impos'd by this Council, by way of 
Revival, upon the relaps d: And here likewiſe the dif- 
ferent Methods and Expedients, relating to Penance, 
are evlarg'd on; the Cardinal all along ſupporting his 
Diſcourſe by the Authority of the ancient Canons and 
Fathers. To proceed, Auno 597, the 12th. Year of 
the Reign of King Kecaredus, the Prelates met at 


Toledo, to the number of Thirteen, according to Gar- 


cias, tho Cardinal Barunius makes em Sixteen. Here 
they made Two Canons to guard the Sobriety of 
Prieſts, by virtue of which they were depriv'd, and 
impriſon'd upon their being Convicted of Fornication. 
In 610, there was a Council held to ſettle the Primacy 
upon the See of Toledo. That which is commonly 
call'd the Fourth Council, conſiſted of Seventy two 
Biſhops, and was held both fer Diſcipline and Doct. 


rine, Anno 633. S. Iſidore preſided in this Synod, in 


which there were Seventy five Canons made. Exge. 
1ins of Tolcdo prefided in the Fifth Synod, conven d 
in 636, and cor:filting of Twenty Biſhops z and here 
they paſs'd Nine Canons, Two Year after, Twoand 
fifty Biſhops made up the Sixth Council for ſecuring 
the Orthodox Faith, among other Things there was 
a Canon made, That none but Catholicks ſhould be 
ſuffer d to live in Spain. Hlva, Archbiſhop of Nar- 
bonne, was Preſident of this Synod. The 7th. con- 
fiſting of Thirty Biſhops, was held Anno 646. There 
was dix Canons paſs d in it. The $th. of Fifty two 
Prelates, conven d in 653. Sixteen Biſhops made the 


th. Auno 655, The 10th. was held by Twenty Bi- 


ſhops in 656. In the 11th, conſiſting of Nineteen 
Prelates, Anno 675, they made a Regulation for the 
better Partition of the Dioceſs. The 12th. held 
Anno 681, and conſiſting of Thirty five Prelates, for- 
tify d King Ervige's Title to the Crown, and gave 
clieck to the Inſolence of the Jews. Julian, Archbi- 


ſhop of Toledo, was Prefident of this Synod. The 


x3th. Council, conſiſting of 48 Prelates, Anno 683, 
made Thirteen Canons. The 14th. was held in 684, 
and conſiſted of Seventeen Biſhops. The 15th. came 
up to the number of Sixty one. The 16th. Council 
was held in 693. The 17th. in 694; and the 18th, 
in 701. Theſe Three or Four laſt Councils met 
chiefly for the TranſaCting of State Affairs. In 1334, 
Johu, Archbiſhop of Toledo, Firſt conven'd a Synod, 
in which there was Eight Canons drawn up: He like- 
wile held another in 1327, for the Determining ſome 
Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes. In 1339, Giles of Toledo con- 
vend a Synod for the Reformation of Manners, in 
which they made Five Decrees: The ſame Archbiſhop 
held another Synod there in 1347, for the Buſineſs 
above-mention'd, and to Diſcountenance Smony. 
Blaife, Archbiſhop of this Town, conven'd his Pre- 
lates in 1355, This Synod made but Two Canons. 
There is like wiſe another Council reckon'd among the 
Provincial Synods of Toledo, notwithſtanding it was 
held in the Burrough of Arando, Laftly, Alphonſas 
Carillas, Archbiſhop of Toledo, prefided in a Synod 
held there December 5th. Anno 1473. We have Nine 
and twenty Canons of this Council, in the Edition of 
Valerius Serenus. Cardinal 4 Aguirre. Conc. Hiſp. 


Jom. 2. Diſſertat. 7, 8, 9. Cave Hiſtor. Liter. pars, 


Alter. Du Pin New Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Baron, 
Annal. &ec. 

TOLENT IN, a Town of Marca Anconitana in 
Ttaly: Tis a Biſhop's See, under the Archbiſhop of 


Fermo, and united to the Biſhoprick of Macerara, 
* Mhorer, 


TOLL. See Velligal, 
TOLOSA, a Town in Cuipaſcoa, in Spain, indif- 


ferently large and well built. It ſtands near the Ri- 


* 


ver Orio, not far from the Foot of the Pirenean Moun- 
tains, about Sixteen Miles from the Sea of Biſcay to 
the South, and as many from S. Sebaſtian. The 
French call it Toloſette, to diſtinguiſh it from Tolonſe 
in Langue doch. | | 
TOMI, A Town in Bulgaria, near the Mouth of 
the Danube. It ſtands on the Black Sea, and is the 
Place to which Ovid was baniſhd by Auguſtus. 
TONGUE, (the Latin) This Language is rang'd 
under Four Kinds or DiſtinRions ; the Firſt of which 
is the Condition it was in when ſpoken by the Abor;. 
gines in Italy, under Janus and Saturn: This the 
Learned call Lingua Priſca, and probably there were 
ſome Remains of it, in the Carmina Saliorum. In 
the next Period, tis call'd, Lingua Latina, and is ſup- 
pos d to have its Denomination from King Latinas, 
in whoſe Dominions 'twas ſpoken, as 'twas likewiſe 
by the Subjects of the Kings of Hetruria: The Twelve 
Tables of the Romans are ſuppos d to have been writ- 
ten in this Latin: Under the Third Diſtinction, 'twas 
commonly call'd Lingua Romana, and began to be 
ſpoken not long after the Monarchy was turn'd into 
a Commonwealth, and under this Diſtinction we may 
conſider it, when carry d to its higheſt Improvement. 
In the laſt Period, it goes under the Name of Lingua 
Mixta, or a Mixt Language: For when the Empire 


was very much enlarg'd and ſpread over a great Part 


of the World, the Purity of the Raman Language 
was ſoon corrupted by barbarous Intermixtures, and 
under this fourth and declining Condition of the 


Tongue, Gellius, Macrobins, Lampridins, Spartian, 


Trebellins Pollio, thoſe Lawyers who drew up the Pan- 
decte, Tacitus, and others, who reach'd to the Reign 
of the Emperor Gordian, are reckon d: For after the 
Reign of this Prince, the Remains of the Latin Pro- 
priety were ſoon loſt, and Barbarity of Expreſſiun 
carry'd all before it; inſomuch, that not only the 
Provinces of the Empire, but Nome it ſelf was over- 
run with it. This Corruption of Language was 


principally occaſiond by Foreigners who wrote in 


Latin: Theſe Authors mixing the Conſtruction and 
Phraſeology of their own Country, with the old Ci- 
ceronian Language, made a very ſpurious Compoſi- 
tion, And of this, as Sidonins Apollinaris obſerves, 
the African Writers were particularly guilty ; but 
the Change of the Language was owing to the Sword, 
no leſs than to the Pen: For 'tis common for thoſe 
that Conquer, to ſubdue the Language, as well as 
the Inhabitants of the Country- Thus the old Gas!:, 
when they made a Conqueſt of ſeveral "Towns and 
Provinces of 4{a, left their Language, as well as 
their Name upon the Place. The Galatians, in S. Je- 
roms Time, ſpeaking much the ſame Language as 
they did then at Treves, Hieron Proem ad Galat. Thus 
the Romans likewiſe made it their Buſineſs to bring 
the Conquer'd Provinces to the uſe of the ſame Lan- 
guage with themtelves, inſomuch, that when the Seat 
of the Empire was remov'd from Rome to Conſtantine 
ple, Conſtantine the Great, Order d the Latin Tongue 
ſhould be ſpoken there : However, they could not 
ſettle this Language in any Conquer'd Country fo 
abſolutely, as to hinder the Intermixture of Solæciſms 
and Phraſes, in uſe among the Natives; theſe were a 
ſort of Maculæ or Blemiſh upon the Brightneſs of 
the Latin Tongue, and by Degrees made it quite of 
another Complexion : Thus that Language which 
they call the Roman, was at laſt introduced, which 
notwithſtanding it had ſome reſemblance with the 
Latin, yet both the Words and Grammar of it were, 
in a great meaſure, barbarous. "T'was call'd the Ro- 
man, becauſe twas ſpoken by thoſe Romans who 
dwelt in France and Spain after the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations, Now tho the Franks, Lombards, &c. 
who invaded the Reman Empire, had made a great 
Deſtruction of Latin, yet twas not ſo far loſt, but 
that the Vulgar could make a ſhift to underſtand it, 
as appears by thoſe Homilies or Latin Sermons now 
extant, which were deliver'd to their Congregations 
by ſeveral eminent African, French, and Spaniſh Bi- 
hook: which would never have been done if the 
People could not have underſtood 'em: And when 
the Latin Tongue was perfectly diſus'd and loſt a- 
mong the gencrality, twas ſtill preſerv'd and kept 


up in Courts of Juſtice, Publick * 
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* Nithardas, Lib. 3. Hoffman, &c. Sce LANGUAGE, 
(French.) bo X 

TONNINGEN, a Townin the Dutchy of Sle/- 
wick, in Denmark, ſtanding on the River Eyder, a- 
bout Five Miles below Frederickſtadr, and about Four 
Leagues from the German Ocean. "Tis a Place of 
Trade, and very well fortify d. : 

*# TONQUIN. To what has been faid of this 
Country in the Second Volume of this Work, I ſhall 
add a more particular Deſcription relating to Trade, 
and the Divifion of the Territories. The Kingdom 
of Tonquin is divided into Eight large Provinces, viz, 
The Eaſt and Weſt Provinces, the North and South 
Provinces, and the Province of Cachao in the middle 
of thoſe Four: Theſe Five are the principal Provin- 
ces, and make the Heart of the Country. The other 
Three, which are Tenan, Tenehoa, and Ngeam lie. more 
upon the Borders. The Province of Teuan is the 
molt Eaſterly, having China on the South Eaſt ; the 
Iand Ay2ams and the Sea, on the South and South 
Weſt; and the Eaſt Province on the North Weſt. 
This is but a (mall Province, its chiefeſt Product is 
Rice: The Eaſt Province ſtretches away from Tenan 
to the North Province, having alſo China on its Eaſt 
fide, part of the South Province, and the Province of 
Cach1o on the Weſt, and the Sea on the South. This 
is a very large Province, affords plenty of Rice, and 

good Paſtorage for Cattel. It has likewiſe abundance 
of Fiſhermen upon the Sea-Coaſt, Hean is the chief 
Town of this Province, and rhe Seat of the Manda- 
rin who Governs it. 
Tenehoa on the Eaſt, on the South and Welt it borders 
on Cochin-China, and has the Weſt Province on its 
North. This Diviſion is pretty large, is plentifully 
furniſh'd with Rice and Cattel, and has always a Bo- 
dy of Troops to guard the Frontiers againſt the Co- 
chin Chineſſe. The Weſt Province has Meam on the 
South, the Kingdom of Laos on the Weſt, the Pro- 
vince of Cachao on the Eaſt, and on the North, the 
North Province : This is a large Province and Cam- 
paign Land: The principal Product is Lach Here 
are likewiſe bred abundance of Silk-Worms. The 
North Province 15 a large Tract of Land making the 
North fide of this hots Kingdom. It has the King- 
dom of Laos on the Weſt, and China on the Eaſt 
and North. The Kingdom of Bao or Baotan on the 
North Weſt, and on the South it borders upon the 

Three principal Provinces of Tonquin, viz, The Weſt 
Province, that of Cachao, and rhe Eaſt Province. 
This North Province has ſeveral high Mountains in 
it, ſtock d with Gold Mines and Elephants; the o- 
ther Parts of it produce Lack, Silk, & The Pro- 
vince of Cachao, in the Heart of the Kingdom, lies 
between the Ex/t, Weſt, North, and South Provinces. 
Tis a pleaſant Campaign Country, rich in its Soil, 
and not unfurniſh'd with Wood, It abounds with 
the Two principal Commodities of their Trade, r. 
Lack and Silk, and likewiſe affords ſome Rice. And 
not to mention the other Two Provinces, this Coun- 
try produces every Thing neceſſary for the Life of 
Man, To proceed to the Manufactures and Trade. 
The Tonquineſe make indifferent good Paper of I'wo 
ſorts, one ſort is made of Silk, the other of the Rinds 
of Trees. This latter being pounded well with wood- 
2 Peſtels in large Troughs, makes the beſt Writing- 
aper. 

The vendible Commodities of this Country are 
Gold, Musk, Silks, both wrought and raw; ſome 
Callico's, Drugs of many forts, Wood tor Dying, 
Lacker-Wares, Earthen- Wares, Salt, Anniſeed, Worm- 
leed, Sc. There are great Quantities of Gold dug in 
this Country: Tis like the China Gold, and much 
tiner than that of Jahn. The lacker d Ware made 
here, is the beſt in the World, excepting that ar Ja- 
pau. The Main of the Trade is carry d on by the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and Chineſe. The Commodities im- 
Ported are, beſides Silver, daltpetre, Sulphur, Zngir// 
Broad-Cloath, Cloath-Raſkes, ſome Callico's, Pepper, 
and other Spices, Lead, Great Guns, Cc. For all 
theſe the Merchant may receive Money cr Goods ac- 
cording to Contract. The Tonquineſe have ſome- 

thing particular in their Laws and Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, not unworthy the relating: For the purpoſe, 
if a Diſpute happens between Two Perſons of a low | 


The Province of Neeam has 


Fortune, and they prove ſo obſtinate as not to ſinl 
the Quarrel without going before a Magiſtrate, the 
Magiſtrate uſually conſidering their Poverty, makes 
the Perſon caſt, ſubmit only to the Penalty of an 
Entertainment, obliging him to treat the injur'd Per- 
fon with a Jar of Arack, and a Fowl, or a imall Por- 
ker, that ſo, making merry together, they may for- 
get their Diſſatisfaction, ſweeten their Humour, and 
grow Friends again: But if a Controverſie happens 
to relate to a Debt, they take a very different Me- 
thod: For the Debters are many times order'd to 
be Priſoners in the Creditors Houſes, where they are 
beaten, loaded with a Log of Wood, and tyranni- 
cally inſulted till the Debt is ſatisfy d. They have a 
particular Puniſhment for ſuch as are ſuſpected to 
Fire Houſes, or who are thought to have occaſion'd 
the Fire through their neglect: In this Caſe, the Pun- 
iſhment is, to fit in a Chair Ten or Twelve Foot high, 
Bare-headed, in the hot ſcorching Sun, and that no 
leſs than Three whole Days together. And for the 
greater Diſgrace, the Maſter of the Houſe is oblig d 
to undergo this Penalty juſt before the Place where 
his Houſe ſtood. In many Caſes they have no Courts 
of Judicature, but any fingle Magiſtrate iſſues out his 
Warrants for the Apprehending of Malefactors, and 
upon Taking em, tries em immediately, and the 
Sentence is forthwith Executed. Their Puniſhment 
in Capital Crimes is uſually Beheading. Theft is pu- 
niſnd with cutting off ſome Limb, or part of a 
Limb, according to the Degree of the Offence. The 
Magiſtrates and Governours of the Provinces are call'd 


Mandarins. Moft of thoſe in Office about the King 


are Eunuch's, Once every Year, the Mandarins re- 
ceive an Oath of Allegiance to the King, from all 
the principal Officers under them. 

The Ceremony is this; they cut the Throat of a 
Hen, and let the Blood fall into a Baſon of Arack. 
Of this Mixture every Man has a ſmall Draught gi- 
ven him to drink, after he has made a Publick Decla- 
ration of his Sincerity and Readineſs to ſerve his 
Prince. This Ceremony is look d upon as the ſolem- 
neſt Tye for the engaging of a Man's Faith and Con- 
ſcience. When the Mandarins Dye, all their Eſtates 
eſcheat to the King, which generally proves a very 
plentiful Fund for his Exchequer. * Dampier Vol. Il. 
Part 1. See Engl. Morery Vol. J. | 

TOPETARKAN, or Sarigermen, formerly 
call'd Cher ſone ſus, and Corſuna, and was the beſt City 
in Taurica Cherſoneſus, or Crim Tartary. Some of 
the Ruins of its ancient Grandeur are ſtill to be ſeen; 
but the Place is but thinly Inhabited. 

TOPSH AM, a Market and Sea-Port Town in 
Monford. Hundred, in Devonſhire, an ancient Town, 
that has grown conſiderable by the Obſtructions of 
the River Ex. Several Artempts have been made to 
remove theſe Dams, bur none ſo effectual as the new 
Works in the Reign of King Charles II. which prov d 
fo ſucceſsful, that now Lighters of the greateſt Bur- 
then come up to the City Key. 'Tis diſtant from 
London a Hundred and thirty nine Miles. Aadit. to 
Cambden's Br:tan. | 

TOR DESILLAS, in Latin Turris Syllana, a 
City of Spain in the Kingdom of Leon, ſtanding on 
the River Darro, about Fifreen Miles from Valladolid 
to the Weſt, and Thirty four from Zamora to the 
Eaſt. Tis ſometimes called Jugum Hllarum. There's 
an old Caltle in it, in which Jau, Queen of Cactile, 
Mother to the Emperor Charles V. died Anno 1555. 
Longitude 12. 3 1. Latitude 41. 48. 

TORGAW, a conſiderable City in Vpper Saxony, 
built by the EleGtor John Frederick in 1535, and de- 
tended with a ſtrong and beautiful Caſtle. It ſtands 
on the Weſt fide of the Elbe, Twenty Miles South 
from Wittenberg, Longitude 33.8. Latitude 51. 34. 

TORNOVO, a large and pleaſant City of Theſ- 
ſaly, about Ten Miles Weſtward from Lariſſa, and ſi- 
tuated near the Hills. Moſt of the Inhabitants are 
Chriſtians, there being but Three Moſchs'to Eighteen 
Churches. They are of the Communion of the Greek 
Church, and the Biſhop is Suffragan to the Archbi- 
ſhop of Lariſſa, The Fields about this Town are 
planted with Vines, Cotton, Seſamum. * Dr. Brown's 
Travels, 
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ſtanding on the Lake Meller. Tis Eighteen Miles 
North-Weſt from Stregnes. 3 
TORTOSA, anciently call d Orthoſia, was, 
when the Chriſtians Govern'd there, a Biſhop's See in 
the Province of Tyre. The Hiſtorians of the Holy War 
make frequent mention of it as a Place of great 
Strength. 'Tis ſituated on the Sea-Shoar, in a ſpacious 
Plain. There's ittle remaining of it now but the 
Caſtle, which is very large, and fortifyd with a dou- 
ble Wall and a Ditch, where 'tis not detended by the 
dez. Maundrel's Tourney from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, 
TORQUA TO ( Azthoxy) a famous Aſtrolo- 
ger, born at Ferrara in the XV. Century. Mathias, 
King of Hungary, giving Credit to a Prognoſtick of 
is in 1480, prov'd very fatal to Chriſtendom; tor this 
Star gazer, foretelling the Downfal of the Ottoman 
Empire, after ſuch a Period, made the Hungarians 
engage in a War, which prov'd their Ruin. Lis 
true, ſome of his Predictions were anſwer d in the 
Event; but the main of em came to nothing. The 
Particulars Prognoſticated, were as follow: The 
Turks, ſays he, ſhall make War upon the Chriſti- 
© ans, and loſe a great many of their Men: They ſhall 
begin their Quarrel with the Jenetians, and diſtreſs 
em conſiderably ; afterwards, they ſhall clap up a 
© Peace with this Republick, take Be/grage and Rhodes, 
© and make a vaſt ravage in Hungary: At laſt, after 
© they had over run a great part of Hungary, and made 
© an Attack upon the Empire, they thould fink and 
© fall under the ]uriſdiftion of the Hungariaus about 


© the Year 1594, or 1595. But before this, they 


© ſhould make a Deſcent upon Puglia, Harras, Sici- 
% and Traly, together with the Coaſts of France and 
© Spain. Soon after this their Emperor would be (lain 
in a Battle, their Monarchy ruined under the XIIIth. 
© or XIVth. of the Line, all which would come to paſs 
© by the Year 1596: and then the Chriſtians would be 
* Maſters of this vaſt Empire. Notwithſtanding this 
Aſtrological Scheme fail'd in the Bulk of it, People 
{till continued over- credulous, and were apt to be im- 
poſed on by the fame confident Pretences, inſomuch 
that Bonifatio Vannozzi, an Italian Writer was of O- 
pinion that the Zarks ſet theſe Fignre- Flingers a work 
to lay the Chriſtian Princes aſleep : But by Yannozzs's 
Favour, this is but an heavy Contrivance ; for nothing 
can encourage an Enemy more, than rhe belief of 
his Ruin being predetermin'd. * Leuncladius in Hiſto- 
rie Muſulmane Appendice. Fileſac. de Iolol, Magica. 

Fol. 3 3. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 

TOUR (Frederick Maurice de la) Duke of Bou- 
illon, Sovereign Prince of Sedan and Raucourt, Viſcount 
of Turenne, &c. (Son of Henry de la Tour) was born 
at Sedan, October 22d. 1605, and made his Firſt Cam- 
paigns under his Uncles, Maurice and Henry- Frede- 
rick, Princes of Naſſaw, under whom he gain d fo 
much Experience in a few Years, as procur d him a 
great Reputation. He likewiſe gave unqueſtionable 
proof of his Courage upon ſeveral Occaſions. King 
Lewis XII. upon his declaring War againſt Spain in 
1635. ſent a conliderable Army into Brabant, and 
gave the Command of the Horſe to Frederick Mau- 
rice, and afterwards made him Lieutenant-General of 
his Army in Tah, in 1642. He died at Pontois in 
1652. * Morery. 

TOWNSEN D, (Hayward Eſq) Eldeſt Son of 
Sir Henry Townſend, Knight, and Juſtice of Cheſter, 
took a Degree in Oxford, and removed from thence to 
Lincoln g- Inn, where he was call'd to the Bar, In 
160 1. He was choſen Burgeſs for Biſhep s- Caſtle, and 
was a very nice Obſerver of the Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment. he has written Hiftorical Collections, or, an 
exatt Account of the Four laſt Parliaments of Queen 
Elizabeth, wherein is contain'd the compleat Journals 
both of Lords and Commons, talen from the Original 
Records of their Houſes, * Athen. Oxon, 

TRABEA (Quintus) a Comick Poet, cited by 
Tully, He wrote a Play call d Ergaſtulum, mention'd 
by Nonins Marcellus. Vulcatins Sedigitus, in Aulus 
Gellius, gives him the Eighth Place among the Ten 
beſt Comick Poets among the Romans. The Trick 
which Muretus play d Jaſeph Scaliger, is not unwor— 
thy the mentioning: Scaliger then, we are to obſerve, 


when but a very young Man, valu'd himſelf upon his 
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racter of Authors of all Ages: Mure tu * 2 | 
tous to expoſe him upon this Head, made a few Ver 

ſes and ſhew'd em Scaliger, pretending they were ſent 
him out of Germany, and Copied from an old Many. 
(cript; Scaliger, after having conſider d em a little 

told him poſitively, That they certainly belong'd o 
an old Comick Poet, calld Trabeas; and, to ſhow 
how much he believ d his own Opinion, he cited theſe 
Verſes afterwards under Trabea's Name, in his Notes 
upon Varro de Re Ruſtica. Muretus was mightily pleas d 
to ſee him fall into the Trap, but would never take the 
Pains to undeceive him: The Verſes, as they are 


mention d by Monſieur Coſtar, are remarkable enough 
and as follows here, 515 


Si querelis, ejulatu, fletibus 

Aedicina fieret Miſeriis mortalium, 

Auro parandæ lachrumæ contrd forent: 

Nanc hæc ad inmuenda mala non magis valent 
Quam Nana prefice ad exetendos mort uos. 
Res turbidæ conſilium, non fletum, expetunt, 


Now Muretus bragging how he had put upon Sea. 
iger, nettled him cruelly, which made him revenge 
himſelf in this Diſtick: Es 


Qui rigidæ flammas evaſerat ante Toloſs 
Muretus, Fumos vendidit ille mihi. 


By the Flames of Tolouſe, we are to underſtand, 
that Muretus had been proſecuted by the Parliament of 
this Town for a Crime which was puniſhable at the 
Stake, * Cicer, Tuſcul. lib. 4. Nonius Marcellus, voce 
fra Coſtar. Apolog. 303. & Dehinc, Bayle Diction 
iſtor. b 

TRADES MEN were formerly under the Pa- 
tranoge of Minerva; thus Ovid, in his Third Bock of 
his Faſti | | 
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Ifaorus Hiſpalenſis reports how much the Ancient 
eathens worſhipt Minerva for the Aſſiſtance ſhe 
gave towards the Conveniences of Lite : That Spin- 
ning, Weaving and Dying was her Invention ; that 
ſhe taught People how to preſs the Oil from the O- 
lives, to Build, and was the firſt that found out ſeveral 
other ManufaCtures and Trades, which is the Reaſon 
of her being peculiarly worſhip'd by Artificers and 
Tradeſmen. The meaning of this Poetical Fable be- 
ing no more than this, That Minerva, or Brains was 
the Inventor of Arts for the Neceſſities and Splendor of 
Lite. In the Republick of Athens there was ſuch Care 
taken for the Encouragement of Induſtry, and that 
People might make the moſt of themſelves, that if 
any Tradeſman ſtroll'd about, and did not mind his 
Buſineſs, he might be Proſecuted for his Neglect, 
and have an Action of Ialeneſs brought againſt him. 
This Law was tranſported from Egypt to Athens by H 
lon. To proceed ; At Athens, every Tradeſman was 
every Year ſummon'd before the Magiſtrate, call'd 
the Nomarchas, to give an Account how he had em- 
ploy d his Time, This Law, according to Theophra- 
ſtus in Plutarch, was made by Piſiſtratus, who by this 
Proviſion, ſays he, made the Farmers more Induſtrious 
in the Country, and the People more Quiet and Or- 
derlyin the Town : But Draco, as Lyſias in Drogenes 
Laertius relates, is ſaid to be the firſt that enacted this 
Law, which may be thus reconcil'd, that Solon mitt 
gated the Penalty of being convicted of 1aleneſs, for 
Draco made it Infamous at the firſt Conviction; but 
Solon did not ſet this Mark upon any Perſon till the 


Third Time. To proceed, Trades were ſo much en. 


couraged by the Athenians, that no Body was oblig d 
to ſupport his Father in his Age or Neceſſity, if he 
had not brought him up to ſome Calling. Neither 
was any Stranger admitted a Burgher, unleſs he could 
make proof before the Court of Areopagss, that he 
profeſs d ſome Buſineſs, or was of ſome Trade that 
might be ſerviceable to the Town. To go on, it W485 
not lawful for any Man to keep an idle Servant, that 
was skill d in no Trade. Twas likewiſe prohibited to 
drive Two Trades together: And to give Artificer 
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Law, That he who was the beſt Workman in his re- 
ſpective Trade, ſhould be entertain d at the Expence 
of the Government, in the Prytaneum, and had the 
uppermott Place at the. houſe, and at PublickAflem- 
blies; however, this Privilege did not run durante 
Vita; for if afterwards another happen'd to exceed 
him, he was forc'd to reſign. Now, that the beſt 
Workmen might have an Opportunity of ſhewing 
themſelves, there was an Anniverſary Solemnity for 
this Purpoſe, in which every one had the Liberty to 
put in for the Prize. Further, Strangers at Athen, 
were neither allow d to fell any ching in the Market, 
nor to ſet up a Trade in the Town, * Diodorus Sicu- 
lns, Lib. 1. Herodot. Euterpe. Diogenes Laertins in 
Solon, Sam, Petit. Comm. in LL. Atticas, Lib. 5. Tit. 6, 
Hoffman. See Collegia. 5 
TRADITION, . (Oral) was anciently the 
way of Propagating Learning and Philoſophy. Some 
of the firſt Sages depending too much upon the 
Strength of their Memory, thought Letters unneceſ- 
ſary Conveyances of Wiſdom, and that, by lodging 
all in their Heads, they concluded, Learning would 
not be only ſufficiently ſecur'd, but likewiſe more va- 
lued, by keeping it thus in reſerve. This was Thamus 
King of Egypt's Notion, as appears from the famous 
Conference between him, and one Theuth, who in- 
vented the Alphabet mention'd by Plato in his Phæ- 
arus & Timens. This Opinion the Greeks had in 
their view, when they made MAuemoſhyne or Memory, 
the Mother of the Muſes. This was likewiſe the 
Fancy of the Druide, as Ceſar informs us: And An- 
tiſtheues, upon a young Man's complaining to him 
that he had loſt his Common: Place Book, told him, 
his beſt way had beeen to have ingroſs'd all his Reading 
upon his Brain. Thus Platarch tells us the Pythago- 
reans propagated the Doctrines of their Sect, purely 
by the Force of Tradition and Memory, reckoning it 
an unpardonable Fault to truſt Paper and Ink with 
their Myſterious Knowledge; which reſerved- 


nels Aulus Gellius imputes only to the Platonich 


AA . On the other fide, This Traditio- 
nal Method was rejected by others, upon the Score of 
the Hazards Men are liable to, who therefore pitch d 
upon Writing as the ſureſt Expedient againſt Contin- 
gencies. This Proviſion, as Jaſephus informs us, was 
begun by Seth, Adam's younger Son, who either in- 
venting the Myſtery of Letters, or improving his Fa- 
ther's Inſtructions upon this Head, engraved a great 
deal of Philoſophy upon his Two Pillars: But not- 
withſtanding the Alphabet was thus ancient, 'twas 
not very much made uſe of, as a Regiſter of Know- 
ledg ; For Tradition, eſpecially in the Eaſt, was the 
general Method of handing down what they knew, 
from one Generation to another, Before Solomon's 
time, tis pretty plain there was little done this way 
in Writing, this Prince being the firſt conſiderable 
Author in Philoſophy. From this time, the Greeks 
began to Scrible a little, though Joſephus tells, that, 
in Homer's time, Tradition carry d all before it, there 
being nothing material Written before that Poet. Eu- 
ſebius, in his Præparatio Evangelica, relates, Ihat 
Pherecydes, Pythagoras and Thales were the firſt that 
took Pen in Hand to ſet down a Syſteme of Aſtrono- 
my and Religion; and that ſoon after the World was 
over-run with Books, and almoſt drown'd with Ink. 

o put a ſtop to this Exceſs, Pythagoras endeavoured 
to confine 'em to a ſet Length, and that a Volume 
was not to exceed Six hundred and forty eight Lines. 
But Pythagoras's Authority was too weak to carry the 
Point for any long time, even amongſt his own Dif- 
Ciples, whoſe Pens were afterwards. as Luxuriant as 
their Neighbours. This Infection of the Ink-Pot 
ſpread from the Greeks to the Latins; but the Ger- 
mans, the Gauls, and the Northern Nations were 
very late in their Application to Vyiting; and the 

ths, a tamous People of Scandinavia, were content- 
ed with Tradition till the Year of our Lord 370, 
when Vlphilas their Biſhop taught em to Write and 
Read; and thus, the Thracians, though Philoſophy 
ſeems to be originally Extracted from them, knew 
nothing of the Alphabet in e/E£/;a»'s time: But among 
the Egyptians, Taautus, a very ancient Sage, is ſaid to 
have ſet down a Body of Philoſophy in Writing, 
ſome of whoſe Books are mentioned by Sanchoniathan 


the greater Encouragement, the Athenians had an Old | 


me nianum, lib. 1, 


in Euſebius s Preparatio Epangelira, Among the 


Jews, the Karaites adher d to the Letter, and reject- 


ed all Traditiont. On the other hand, the Phariſees and 
Eſſenes preſs d the Obſervance of the Traditionary or 


unwritten Part, with great Zeal: Thus they made 


the Law of Moſes as it were double, one part of it 


being Written, and the other convey' d by Oral Tra- 


dition, aſſerting either Branch to have been deliver'd 
by God to Moſes in Mount Sina; but the latter part 
of it was Communicated only; by Oral Tradition, 
firft by Maoſes to Joſhua; by Joſhua to the Elders, by 
the Elders to the College of the Prophets, by the Pro- 
phets to the great Saubedrim, and from thence to the 
Body of the People. Ceſar de Bello. Gall. lib. 6. cap, 
13. Gellins. lib. 7, cap. 9. Euſeb. Præpar. Evans, lib. x, 
cap. 7. & lib. lo. cap. 2. Hoffman. © | | 
TRADITORS, So thoſe Chriſtians were cal- 
led, who to preſerve their Lives, and avoid Martyr- 
dom, delivered up their Bibles to the Emperor's Offi- 
cers. This Tryal they were put to, in the Diocleſian 
Perſecution, that Heathen Prince having made an Or- 
der in the 19th. Year of his Reign, that the Copies of 
the Scripture ſhould be all burnt. Opratas takes no- 


| tice that ſome Biſhops among the Donati ſte were 


guilty of this Crime, and yet had the Confidence to 
charge it upon the Catholicks. * Optat. Ader. Par- 
Auguſtin. contr. Donatiſt as, lib. 7. 
cap. 2. & alibi. | 12 EQN | 
TRAITORS, among the Athenians, did not 
only forfeit their Lives and E ſtates, but were likewiſe 
nor ſuffer'd to be bury d within the Territories of At- 
trica; ſor which Reaſon Themiſtecies's Bones were 
brought by Stealth into the Country, becauſe he had 
been Outlawed for High-Treaſon : However, 'twas 
Lawful to erect a Cænotaphium or an Imaginary Tomb 
for ſuch Perſons within the Precincts of Artica, but 
then they were to Plant a Croſsupon the Monument, 
which in thoſe Times was a Mark of Infamy. T'be 
ſame Penalties were inflicted upon thoſe who were in 
the leaſt Meaſure aiding or aſſiſting to a Traitor. When 
a Man was try d for High- Treaſon, he was oblig d ro 
make his Defence in Irons. It has been a Cuſtom 
among the Muſcovites to Caſtrate Malefactors of this 
kind. Thucydiaes. Lib. 1. Sam. Petit. Comment in LL 
Attic. Lib. alt. Hoffman, &c. EI 
 TRANSMIGRA TION of Souls. See Metempsych:, 
T RAP PE (che Abby of) ſee at the end of this 
Letter, which by a Miſtake of the Preſs is there inſerted. 
TREASURY, a Place for the Securing the 


Publick Money. The Romans call d it Mrarium 45 


Are, becauſe they coin'd nothing but Braſs at firſt. 
There's this Difference between the «&rarinm and the 
Fiſcus, the firſt being the Peoples Exchequer, and 
the latter that of the Prince. The Romans at firſt 
call'd their Treaſurers Tribunes, afterwards Quaftors, 
till their Commonwealth diflolv'd into a Monarchy, 
and then the Emperors put it into other Hands; for 
now it came from the 2neſtors to the Pretors, and in 
Auguſtuss time he choſe the Senators at large into 
this Office, and in the Reign of Claudius it was re- 
turn'd to the Que ſtors again. The old Nomans made 
Saturns Temple their Treaſury, becaute, as Tertulli- 
an informs us, his Effigies was firſt ſtampt upon the 
Money. Valerius Publicola was the firſt that lodg d 
the Publick Money here, probably hoth becauſe the 
Mountain where 'twas fituated was well fortify d, and 
becauſe he believ'd their Regard for this pretended 
Deity, was a conſiderable Security. This Treaſury 
had two Partitions; one of em, call'd by Dempſter, 
Ararium Julgare, and by others e/Erariam Largitio- 
num Sacrarum, ſeu Theſaurorum Publicorum, which 
was in the out ward part of the Temple; and here the 
uſual Taxes of the State, and the Stock for common 
Occaſions were laid up» The other was call'd the - 
rarium Sacrum, or Sanctius, where the Aurum Vice ſi 
marium (i. e. the twentieth Part of the Value of an 
Eſtate, which was pay d into the Treaſury by thoſe 
Foreigners who had any Land deſcended to em in 
Italy) was kept; and other Summs of Money reſer- 
ved to ſupply any Extraordinary Neceſſity in the 
Commonwealth. Here likewiſe the Publick Records 
were kept, as we may learn from Twlly Orat. zd. in 
Verrem. This Treaſury, in the beginning of the Ct- 
vil Wars between Pompey and Ceſar, was ſhut up by 
the Conſuls, who took the Keys along with them 
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when they left the Town to 9's Art 
but when Ceſar came to Town, he thought it his beſt 
Courſe to break it open, and ſeize upon the Caſh, 
which he did accordingly. And here Frecnlphus and 
Oroſius obſerve, that the Plunder in Gold amounted to 
Four thouſand one hundred thirty fix Pound Weight, 
and in Silver, to near Nine hundred thouſand Pound 
Weight; beſide thete two Treaſuries, the Emperor 
and Empreſs had an Exchequet Privy-Purfeto them- 
ſelves. Further, the Perſian Monarchs us d to make 
ſome of their Principal Nobility their 'Treaſurers, and 
had a Place on purpoſe to lodge their Revenues. This 
Publick Money was generally kept in Temples; for 
this Reaſon Pompey the Great, imagining the Publick 
Stock of the Fews was laid up in the Temple of Jeru- 

ſalem, camethither and plunder'd ir. Thus the Ex- 
chequer, common to all the Republicks of Greece was 
in the Holy Illand of Delos, and Juſtin the Hiſtorian 
tells us, that Brennus, the General of the old Gazl:, 
attack d Apollos Temple at Delphi, becauſe he look d 
UPONT as a 
the Romans was ſtockt with the 
Conquer d Nations; 
of the Confederates, 
the Value of Inheritances above-mention'd : Thoſe 
| likewiſe that were infranchiſed, us d to pay the twen- 
tieth Part of what they were worth. 


Money taken from 
which the Taxes pay'd by ſome 


rors, that govern'd Popularly, would not let the for- 


feited Eſtates be brought into their private Exchequer, 
but left em all to the Publick Treaſury, Spartian, 
and Volcatius give Inſtances of this Practice in the 
Reign of Adrian and Marcus Antoninus. * Tertul- 
lian Apologet, cap, 10. Appian Bell, Civil, Lib. 2. Flo- 


rus, Lib. 4. Proſiut, Lib. 6. cap, 15. Friculphus Chron, 


Tom. 1. Lib. 7. Juſtin, Lib. 24. cap. 6. &c. 


an eminent Lawyer, and a Perſon of great Probity, 
as Tuliy vouches him, deere he was of the 
Epicurean Set. Tully recommended him very ſtrong- 
ly to Jalius Ceſar, and deſir d that he would give 
him the Title and Pay of a Colonel, without obli- 
ging him to the Service, for which tis probable he was 


go to Pompey s Arniy; 


| 


ſort of Publick Bank. The Treaſury of 


and with the twentieth Part of 


| 


hoſe Empe- | 


| 
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TRE BATITUS (Cin Surnam'd Tefta, was 


| 


not very well Qualify'd ; for Tally ſometimes gives 


bim a gentle Reprimand for being defective in Point 
of Bravery. We have ſeveral Letters of Tlly's to this 
Trebatius. Thoſe who ſuppoſe he went into Pom- 


** 
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ſerve, that in the 10th. Year of King Richard II. there 
was a Commiſſion granted by the King, by the Ad. 
vice of the Lords and Commons in Parliament, to 
Eleven Lords Spiritual and Temporal to Govern the 
Kingdoth ; particularly to Survey and Examine all hir 
Officers, Court. and Honſhold, to receive all bis Reve- 
nue; and in ſhott, to Regulate and Reform every 
thing according to their Diſcretion, Upon this Com- 
miſſion a Statutz was made, and all the Powers and 
Autorities recited in it. Now ih Anguſt the Year fol. 
lowing, the King Summon'd a Council or Meeting at 
the Caſtle of Nottingham, where Sir Robert Treſiliar 
Chief. I uſtice of the King's-Bench, Sir Robert Bellas, 
Chief Juſtice of the Common- Pleas, Fehn Holt, Riger 
Fulthorp, and William Burgh, Knights, Juſtices, Aſ- 
ſociate of Robert Belknap and John Lockeſov, the 
King's Sergeant-at-Law, were, in the Preſence of the 
Lords, and other Witneſſes, requir d by the King, 
upon their Faith and Allegiance, to give a clear and di- 
rect Anſwer to certain Queſtions, and declare the 
Sence of the Law, according to their Conſcience and 
judgment. 5 
iſt. It was demanded whether the new Statute, 
Ordinance and Commiſſion made in the laſt Parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſter, was prejudicial to the King's 
Royalty and Prerogative? They anſwer d unanimouſ- 
ly they were, eſpecially becauſe they were Drawn and 
paſs'd againſt the King's Will. 5 
2dly. It was demanded, How thoſe were to be pu- 
niſh'd that procur'd the Statute, Ordinance, and 
Commiſſion to be made? They all anſwer d with 
Death, unleſs the King would ſhew 'em Favour, 
2d!y. It was alſo demanded how they were to be pu- 
niſhed who perſwaded the King to the making of that 
tatute, Ordinance and Commiſſion? Their Anſwer 
was the ſame as to the laſt Queſtion. And the Queſti- 
on being put concerning Six other Points, ſeveral of 
'em of a reſembling Nature , they gave their Opinions 
unanimouſly, and put their Seals to it. 2 
Now at a Parliament holden 1 ith. Richard II. The- 
mas Duke of Glouceſter, Henry Earl of Derby, Rich. 
ard Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Thomas Earl of War- 
wich, and Thomas Earl Marſhal, impeach'd Alexander 
Archbiſhop of York, Robert de Vere Duke of Ireland, 
and Michael de la Poole, Earl of Suffolk, of High- 
Treaſon , ſetting forth, That by the Aſſent and Coun- 


pey's Intereſt, are miſtaken, for he always ſtack faſt | ſel of Robert Treſilian, falſe Juſtice, and Nicholas de 


to Julins Ceſar, and endeavoured to bring over Cice- 
ro, and after the Death of Ceſar he endeavoured to 

ſupport his Reputation, inſomuch that Auguſtus be- 
ing ſomewhat perplext about the Legality of Codi- 
cils, was perſwaded by the Arguments of Trebatius 


and other Eminent La yers to authorize the uſe of 


em. Tyebatium id Suaſiſſe Auguſto, ſays Tuſtinian, 
quod diceret, utiliſſimum & Neceſſarium Civibus eſſe, 
propter longas &. magnas Peregrinationes que apud vete- 
res fuiſſent, ubi ſiquis Teſtamentum facere non poſſet, 
Codicillos poſſet. Several Authors are of Opinion that 
when the Pandeits mention, The Ancients have ſaid 
ſuchor ſuch a Thing, they generally mean Trebatius and 
his Diſciple Labeo, | 
Trebatius wrote ſeveral Tracts upon the Civil Law, 
and Ten Books concerning the Diverſities of Religi- 
on. * Cicer, Lib. 7, Ad Familiar, Epiſt. 5, Bertran. 
de 7 peritis. Juſtinian. Inſtitut, Macrob. Saturnal. 
Lib. 3. cap. 3. Bayle Diſtion. Hiſtor, 
TREBIGNA, a Town in Dalmatia, Forty 
Miles South Eaſt from Narenza. Tis an Epiſcopal 
See, but under the Dominion of the Turi. It ſtands 
upon the Frontiers of Raguſa. 
 TRENSCHIN is a handſome Town, ſituate 
cn the River Waag in Hungary. The Piazza is fair, 
the Jeſuits Church very well built, and the Caſtle is 
ſeated upon ſuch an Eminence, that tis diſcernable 
about Twenty Miles Diſtance, There are two warm 


Baths a Mile from the Town, and a great Number of 


Springs of Mineral Waters in the Neighbourhood. 
Doctor Brown's Travels. 


TRESILIAN (Sir Robert) Chief. Juſtice of 


the King's-Bench, in the Reign of Richard II. was 
Proſecuted in Parliament for High-Treafon, where 
receiving |udgment to ſuffer the Penalties in ſuch 
Caſes, he was executed accordingly. To underſtand 
the Articles for which he was Impeach d, we are to ob- 


Brembre falſe Knight of London, they had adviſedand 
acted ſeveral Things againſt their Loyalty and Duty, 
and to the great Prejudice of the Kingand Kingdom: 
Theſe Five Perſons being fummon'd to come before 
the Parliament and juſtifie themſelves, and not appear- 
ing, their Default was recorded ; whereupon the Pro- 
ſecuting Duke and Earls pray d they might be adjudg'd 
convict of the High- Treaſons contain d in the Appeal 
or Impeachment. During this Examination Sir Ho. 
bert Treſilian was taken, brought into Parliament, and 
ask d, If he had any thing to Plead in Arreſt of Tuag- 
ment; but making an inſufficient Defence, he was 
order d to be carry d to the Tower, Drawn through 
the City to 7yurn, and was Executed the ſame Day. 
About a Fortnight after Sir Robert Belknap, Sir Roger 
Fulthorp, with the reſt of the ]uftices and the Serge- 
ant at Law above-mention'd, were impeach'd by the 
Comm ons in Parliament for putting their Hands and 
Seals to the Queſtions and Anſwers aforeſaid, by the 
Procurement of the Perſons convicted of Treaſon to 
cover and affirm their High-Treaſons. To this Sir 
Robert Belknap pleaded, That he was frighted into the 
delivering his Opinion, by the Menaces of the Arch- 
biſhop of 79k, Duke of Veland, and Earl of Sut- 
folk, and that he was ſworn to conceal the Matter, and 
pray'd for the Love of God he might have Gracious 
and Merciful Judgment. The reſt of the Juſtices al - 
ledg d the ſame Excuſe, and made the fame Prayer; 
to which the Commons anſwer'd, they were taken an 

holden for Sages in the Law, and the Kings Will was 
that they ſhould have anſwer'd the Queſtions as rhe 
Law was, and not otherwiſe, as they did, with De- 
ſign and under Colour of Law, to Murther and De- 
ſtroy the Lords and Loyal Lieges, &c. Upon this, the 
Lords Temporal, by the Aſſent of the King, adjudg d 
em to be Hang d and Drawn as Traytors, their leit: 
diſherited, and their Lands, Tenements, Goods as 
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Chattles to be forfeited to the King. Three Days af- 
ter, theſe Judges were brought a Second Time into 
the Houſe of Lords, and had Judgment again paſſed 
on em as before; at which Jun&ure the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and all the Biſhops of boch Provin- 
ces, came in and interceeded on their behalf, and 
ray d the Lords Temporal that the Execution might 
e ſtopt, that they (the Lord's Spiritual) might have 
Leiſure to apply to the King for their Pardon : And 
thus, by the Mediation of the Prelates, the Kirg 
granted the Judges their Lives, but the other Part of 
the Sentence was to remain in Force, and their Per- 
ſons to be 1mpriſon'd during the King's Pleaſure. 
* Rot, Parl. 11 Rich, II. N. 16. &c. Brady's Continu- 
ation of the Compleat Hiſtory of England, &c. 

TRIBES of Ifrael, their Situation in the Holy | 
Land, Firſt, On the further ſide of Jordan, the 
Tribe of Reuben was ſettled in the moſt Southern 
Part of that Tract, having for its Frontier, in the 
South Eaſt, the River Arnon and Arabia Petræa: On 
the North, the Tribe of Gad, and on the Weſt, the 
River Jerdan towards the Mouth of it, by which it. 
Was N from the Tribe of Benjamin. Here the 
Moabites ſettled themſelves, on the hither fide, and 
beyond the River Arnon. The Children of 7/-4e! paſ- 
ſed the River Jordan, and march'd into Canaan 
through this Country ; and hereabouts it was that the 
Prophet Elijah was carry d up into Heaven. Some of 
the chief Towns belonging to the Tribe of Naben, 
were Laſah, afterwards call'd Callirboe, Kedemoth 
Medabah, Heſhbon, &c. | 

The Territories of the Tribe of Gad were fituated 
in the Province beyond Jordan, between that River 
on the Weſt which parted it from the Tribe of Ephra- 
im, and the Half Tribe of Manaſſeh; the Brook 
| Fabbuk on the North, the Country of the Amonites, 
and the Mountainous Tracts of Gilead and Arabia on 
the-Eaſt : The Tribe of Ruben being its boundary on 
the South, twas a very pleaſant and plentiful Coun- 
try, and took its Name from the Neighbouring Moun- 
tain Gilead: The moſt remarkable Cities in it, were 
Dibon, Aroar, Rabbath- Moab, Nabatha, Namoth. Gi- 
lead, Sauccoth, & w. | 

The reſidue of Judea, beyond Jordan, was inhabi- 
ted by the half Tribe of Manaſſeh; 'twas bounded on 


by which 'twas ſeparated from the Tribes of Zebulon 
and Naphthali: On the North, 'twas bounded by H- 
ria Damaſcena, and Mount Hermon; and on the Eaſt, 
it lay upon the Mountains of Hermon and. Gilead, and 
on the South upon the Tribe of Gad. The Country 
of this half Tribe of Manaſſeh took in the Domini- 
ons of Og, King of Baſhan, extending in length from 
the Town of Mahanuaim, or the Brook Jabboch, to 
the Frontiers of Damaſcus; and in breadth from the 
Mountainous Tragts of Gi/cad and Hermon, to the 
Sea of Galilee and the River Jordan: This Divifion 


the Weſt with the Sea of Galile, and the River Jordan, b 


— — 


Aiterranean and the Countries of Dre and Sidon, on 


| 


the Weſt; and on the North upon the Mount Anti- 


Libanus, or Syro- Phoenicia, The Principal Towns 
were Elcath or Helcath, Rehab, or Rechob, Bethemeth, 
Sihor, Acon or Ptolemais, &c. | 

To proceed, The Country of the Tribe of Zabxlon 
was bounded on the North by Aſher and IVaphrhali, 
on the Eaſt by the Sea of Galilee, on the South by 
the Territories of 1ſachar, or the Brook Kidron, and 
on the Weſt by the Mediterranean. The molt remar. 
kable Towns within this Tribe, were Zabulon, not far 
diſtant from the Meditterranean, Cana of Galilee, 
where our Saviour turn d the Water into Wine, Semje- 
ron, Bethulia, Bethlehem of Zabulon, fo call'd to di- 
ſtinguiſn it from Bethletem Judah, Bethſaida, Tiberi- 
as, Tabor, Nazereth, where our Saviour was Educa- 
ted, S. 

The Tribe of Iſachar had Zabulon for its Northern 
Boundary; on the Eaſt it lay upon the Sea of Gali- 
lee, and the River Jordan, juſt at his Paſſage out of 
that Lake, confining on the South upon the half 
Tribe of Manaſſeh; and on the'Welſt upon the Me- 
diterranean; though, according to ſome Geographers, 
it did not reach quite to the Sea, Mount Carmel and 
the Land of Naid lying between. The Principal 
Towns of the Tribe of Iacher, were Betkſhemiſh 
on the edge of Mount Carmel, Naim on the Brook 
Kiſhon, where our Saviour rais'd the Widow's Son 
from the Dead; Endor, where King Saul conſulted 
the Witch; Fezree!, Shunem, the Birth-Place of A. 
biſſhag, Aphec, a Royal City, Eſarelon, &c, | 

The half Tribe of Manaſſeh on the hither ſide of 
Jordan, was bounded on the North by the Tribe of 
Hacher, on the South by the Tribe of Ephraim, on 
the Eaft by the River Jordan, and on the Weſt by the 
Mediterranean. The moſt conſiderable Towns with- 
in this Tribe, were Nopheth, a Royal Seat in Joſhna's 
Time; the Tower of Srraton, afterwards call'd Ceſa- 
rea, Paleſtine, Capernahum, Megedao, or Megidds,; 
Taanach, Bethſhan, Salem, or Salim, «non, where 
St. John Baptiz d the People, Bezeck, Ephbra, where 
Gideon Dwelt and was Bury d, Thirſa, or Tirza, a 
Royal City, where the Kings of //rae! kept their 
Court till Samaria was built, Thebes, a Town of 
Note, where the Uſurper Abimelech had his Brains 
eaten out with a Milſtone, Antipatris, or Caphar- 
Salama, &c. | 

Further, The Territories of the Tribe of Ephraim 
were bounded on the North by the half Tribe of Ma- 
naſſeh laſt mention d; on the Eaſt, by the River Jor- 
dan, on the South by the Tribes of Benjamin and Das, 
or as ſome will have it, only by that of Benjamin. 
This Country, though very Mountainous, was very 
rich: The chief Towns of it were Saronva, a Royal 
City taken by Jo/pua, Bethoron, Phannel, Samaria, 
Sichem, Neapolis, now call d Naploſa, cr Napolitſa, 
Sitch, where the Tabernacle of the Covenant was 


abounded with rich Paſtorage, Groves of Oaks, of an 
extraordinary Size, and was anciently Inhabited by 
Giants, which made the Country be call'd the Land of 
Re phaim: This half Tribe had a great many Towns 
conliderable for their Largeneſs and Strength, as Jab. 
boch, Hippos or Hippus, on the Coaſts of the Sea of 
Galilz; Gadara, from whence the adjacent Country 
was call'd the Gadaren ; Fabeſh Gilead, Chorazin, o- 
ver againſt Capernaum, GM. 5 
On the hither, or Weſtern ſide of Jordan, the Tribe 
of Naphthali may be firſt mention d. Tis bounded on 
the Eaſt by the half Tribe of Manaſſeh, beyond Jor- 
dan, or, if you pleaſe, by the River it felt, from its 
Spring- head to the Sea of Galilce: On the South, by 
the ſame Sea, and the Tribe of Zabulun; on the Welt 
it confines upon the Tribe of Afer, and on the 
North upon the Mountain Autilibanus. The Towns 
of this Tribe were Laiſh or Leſhem, at the Foot of 
Mount Libanus, near the Confluence of the Springs 
of Jordan: This Town was likewiſe call'd Paneas, or 
Ceſarea Philipi, and was the outmoſt Boundary of 
Judea on the North; the other Towns were Heleph, 
or Heleb, Reccah, Abela and Abelbeth- Maacha, Re- 
blah, Haroſheth, ſituate upon the Lake of Aderom, 
Capernaum, Bethſhemeſh, Hazor,&c. 
The Tribe of Aſher confines 0 
outh, 


n Naphthali on 
upon the Me- 


erected, Lyaaa, Cc. ; . 
The Lands of the Tribe of Benjamin were bounded 
on the North by the Territories of Ephraim, on the 
Eaſt by the River Jordan, on the South upon the 
Tribe of Judah, and on the Weſt upon that of Dan; 
The moſt conſiderable Towns of this Tribe were, We- 
bo, Meſpeh, or Miſpeth, Nob, where David took 
Gotiah's Sword, Gibeon, formerly a large City, Ana- 
thoth, Galeala, or Gilgal, Jericho, Baharim, Jernſa- 
lem, &c. | 

The Tribe of Fadah border'd upon Benjamin on 
the North, on the Eaſt upon the Mouth of the River 
Fordan, where it falls into the Dead Sea; on the 
South tis bounded by the fartheſt Bay of the ſame 
Sea, call'd the Tongue; and on the Welt by the Terri- 
tories of Simeon and Dan, and the Mediterranean, a 
Rib of it running up between thoſe tuo Tribes and 
the Sea. The Precincts of the Tribe of Judah were 
much larger than any of the reſt. The moſt conſide- 
rable of its Cities were Socho, upon the Frontiers of 
Benjamin, between this Town and Azekah, the Phi- 
liſtians encamped againſt Sand. when David Conque- 
red Goliah; Bethſora, fortified with a very ſtrong 
Caſtle, Eglon a Royal City, Bexeh, the Seat of King 
Adonibeſech, Bethlehem, Seor, or Zoar, one of the 
Five Cities preſerved at Lot's Requeſt ; Exgadui, fa- 
mous for Balm-Trees and {weet ſcented Shrubs; to 


the Eaſt, upon Zabulon on the 8 


2 which 


Sanhedrim of Seventy One; 
Number of it was not made Seventy two, by elect⸗ 


_y 
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which we may add Hebron, formerly call'd Kiriath- 


Arba, Libna, and Makedah, formerly Royal Cities. 
The ive Maritime Provinces or Juriſdictions of the 


Philiſtians were likewiſe within the Tribe of Judah, 
(viz) Gaza, Arkelon, Aſhdod or Azotus, Ekron, or 


Accaron and Gath ; two of theſe Five Cities are by a 


Miſtake of the Maps many times placed in the Tribe 
of Simeon, and the three latter in that of Dan. 

The Country which fell to the Share of the Tribe 
of Dan, was bounded on the North by Ephraim and 


Judah, on the Eaſt by Judah and Benjamin, on the 


South by the Territories of Simeon, parted by the 
Brook Sorek, and on the Weſt by Judah and the 
great Sea. This Diviſion was very ſtrait, for the Da- 
nites, who afterwards enlarg'd their Borders to Naph- 


thali and Aſher, as far as the Frontiers of the Siduni. 


ans, and took the Town of Laiſh by Force from the 
Tribe cf Naphthali, This Town, ſituate at the Foot 
of Mount Libanns, they calld Dan. Some of the 
Towns of the beſt Note belonging to this Tribe, were 
Jappa, or Jaffa, a Sea Port Town, Ajalon, Gedor, or 


Godor, Newel-Eſchol, where the 1(raelitiſh Spies cut 


dun a Bunch of Grapes of a prodigious Bigneſs, 
Zorah where Sampſon was born, &c. | 


Laſtly, The Territories of the Tribe of Simeon, 


being the leaſt in Extent, were bounded on the North 
by the little River $reb, which divided it from Dan; 


on the Eaſt it confin d upon Judah, on the South up- 
on part of Idumea, and the River Sichor in Eg yet; 
and on the Weſt upon the Mediterrane an. The 
principal Towns of this Tribe were, Bethlebabse, Zig- 
lag, Hormah, a Royal City, Taken by Jaſhua, De bir, 
call'd anciently Keriauth-Sephir, or the Academy of 


Paleſtine, Gerar, a Royal City, and the Birth-Place of 


the Patriarch 1/aac, Beerſheba, Anthedon, Rhinocor u- 
ra, &c. * Molls Maps, Hoffman, &c, | 
TRIBES (of Jae!) the Jewiſh Tribes. as 
Selden obſerves, are taken in a double Sence, either 
for that Body of People which were deſcended from 
one Patriarch or common Head, as the Rabenttes 
from Reuben; or elſe, for all thoſe which were plan- 
ted within ſuch a Compaſs of Country, according ro 
the Diviſion made by Joſhua: For notwithſtanding; 
by Moſes Law, when Paleſtine was firſt divided a- 
mong that Nation, the Inheritance of the Children of 
dſrael did not remove from Tribe to Tribe, for every 
one of the Children of Iſtael, as the Command runs, ſhall 
keep to the Inheritance of the Tribe of his Fathers, Numb. 
36. 7. Yet, afterwards, by Intermarriages, Sales, and 
other ways of Transferring Titles, Eſtates were fre- 
quently alienated, contrary to the Intention of the 
felt Partition, and the Inheritance did remove from 
T. ibe to Tribe, And thus ſeveral Families of. the 
Tribes were tranſplanted by Inter-marriages, &c. in 
ſomuch thar there was ſcarce any Tribe, who had not 
ſome of another Tribe dwelling among them ; how- 
ever, notwithſtanding this Mixture, the Boundaries 
and Names of the firſt Partition remain'd the ſame, 
and therefore, though the Tribes kept their Pedigrees 
exact, and could run up to their firſt Patriarch, yet the 
Genealogical Notionof à J'ribe was not the ſame with 
that of the Diviſion of the Country ; ſeveral Fami- 
lies of Forzign 'T ribes and Proſelites of Jaſtice having 


Land among thoſe to whom the Country was original- 


ly aſſignd: Thus the Heubenites, Gadites, and ſome 
others, having Eſtates within the Precincts of Judah, 
were reckon'd part of the Tribe of Judah, with re- 
ſpect to Jerritory, though not with reſpect to Blood: 
Thus likewiſe the 'I'ribe of Levi, who had Towns al- 
fign'd 'em in every 'I'ribe, were reckoned to belong to 
that Tribe among which they liv'd, with regard to the 
Precinct; whereas, when they computed by Genealo- 
gies, they made but one Tribe, notwithſtanding they 
were ſpread over all the Country of Paleſtine : This 
Diſtinction makes Selden divide the Fewiſh Nation 
into Perſonal and Territorial Tribes, Theſe Tribes 
had their Phylarche, their Heads of Families, and 
particular Places for publick Meetings, in which, as 
Selden ſuppoſes, theſe Chiefs repreſented the reſt ; 
thus the Talmudiſte mention a Convention or Court of 
Six or Seven of the Tribes; but all the Tribes were 
more eminently contain d and repreſented in the Grand 

br this Reaſon, the 


th. 
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ing Six out of every Tribe into it; for then an equa] 
Number being delegated from each Tribe, might ſeem 
to have made a diſtinct Repreſentation of their own 
Body, and to have hindred a cloſer Coalition and [n- 
corporation of the whole: To prevent this Inconye. 
nience, the Sanhedrim conſiſted only of Seventy One, 
which Number not being diviſible into Twelve equa] 
Parts, no particular Tribe could pretend to draw eff 
his Proportion, without dividing a Man into Fra. 
ons; for however the Election was made at fiſt; af. 
ter they were once incorporated, all the Members of 
the Sanhedrim were to make Laws for every Tribe, to 
repreſent the Body of the Nation, and without any 
particular regard to the I rives from whence they were 
elected, to make Proviſions with reſpect to the Bene. 
fit of the Mole, in Conjunction with the Prince, 

Thus, this Political Body, as it were animated with 

one Soul, provided for all the Parts without the leaſt 
Preference or Inclination to any particular Tribe: And 

to this Sanhedrim, and no other inferiour Court, were 

all Controverſies brought, which depended between 

Tribe and Tribe. 'Tistrue, fome Writers are of Opi- 

nion, that the leſſer Conſiſtories, conſiſting of twen- 

ty One Members, had each of em a whole Tribe for 
their J uriſdiction; but this Notion is rejected by the 
generality of the Learned; for, notwithſtanding the 

F wiſh Conſtitution had ſeveralſuch leſſer Sanhedi ims, 
yer when there happen d to te a Diſpute between 
Tribe and Tribe, with Reference to the common Pri- 
vilege and Intereſt of that Diviſion, none of thele 
Ditferences could be legally decided by theſe Interiour 
Courts; Jeruſalem, where the great Sarkearim (at, 
being the proper Place for the holding of ſuch Pleas, 
as Selden clearly proves from the Rabbits. And as ſe- 
veral Commonwealths and diſtinct Governments in 
old Greece, if they happen'd to have any Diff: rerces 
with each other, brought the Caſe before the Court of 
the Amphittions, In whole Sentence they were all to 
acquieſce; ſo every Jewiſh Tribe, as being particular 


' Provinces, and equal and Co-ordinate with each other, 


were, by that Conſtitution, only under the I uriſdicti- 
on of the great Sanhedrim, as being the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth; and to this Sanhedrin 
every Tribe was ſubject, both in its Perſonal and Ter- 
ritorial DiſtinCtion; in its Perſonal, as if for the pur- 
poſe, a whole Tribe or Majority ſhould revolt from 
the Law of Moſes, to Idolatry, or be Guilty of any 
other Crime that deſerv'd Correction; or if, after the 
Captivity, the Tribe of Levi brought an Action 
againſt the other Tribes for Non- payment of 'T'ythes, 
in their Territorial Diſtinction; for inſtance, if there 
happen d a Diſpute among the Tribes, about the Li- 
mits or Frontiers of their Diviſion, concerning the 
Number of the Cities aſſign'd rhe Levites, or concer- 
ning the Extent of the Precincts or Suburbs belong- 
ing to theſe Cities; All theſe and other Controverſies 
relating to the General Intereſt of any Tribe, were 
reſerv'd for the Cognizance of the great Sanheas im, no 
other Inferiour Court having any thing to do with 
them. * Selden de Syneariis veter. Hebreor, lib. 2. cap. 
14. lib. 3 cap. g. Hoffman, &c. 

TRIBES (Athenian) under Cecrops, the Athe- 
»ians were divided into Four Tribes, call'd Cecropis, 
Autochithon, Attea, Paralia: Theſe Names were af- 
terwards chang'd by Cranaus, and call'd Cranais, At- 
this, Meſugea, Diacris. Cliſthenes encreaſed the 
Number of the Tribes to Ten, and leaving off the 
old Names, denominated 'em, from Demi-Gods or 
Heroes, And thus they were called Hippothoontis, Anti- 
ochis, Ajantis, Leontis, Erectheis, Mgeis, Oeneis, Acaman- 
this, Cecropis, Pandicnis, to which theſe two following 
were added, Antigenis, which was afterwards call 
Attalis, and Demetrias, changed afterwards to Ptole- 
mais, Euſtathius will have the firſt Inſtitution 
of theſe Tribes, form'd in Imitation of the Year; 
the Four Tribes ſignify ing the Four Seaſons, each of 
which being divided into Three Fraternities or Mads 
came up to the Number of the Twelve Months, and 
each gerte. or Ward being ſub-divided into 
Thirty % or Families, repreſented the Thirty 
Days of each Month. "Theſe Tribes had each of em 
a Chief, who decided the Differences amongſt them- 
* Archeo. Aitic, Enſtathius 11, E. Sam. Petit. Cem. 
LI. Attick. Lib, 3. Tit. 4. RI. 
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TRIMOUILLE, (Lewis II) Viſcount de Ton- 
ars, Prince of Talmont, Count de Gaines, & de Be- 
non, Amiral de Gunne, & de Bretagn, Knight of the 
King's Order, &. call d The Unblemiſh'd Cavalier, 
was born September 1460. He was Page to King 
Lewis XI. and made his firſt Campaigns under George 
de la Trimonille, his Uncle. Being no more than 28 
Years of Age, he was pitch'd upon for general of 
the King's Army againſt Francis Duke of Bretagne, 
who had entertain d Lewis Duke of Orleans, and 
ſome other Diſaffect ed Lords, all which were defeat- 
ed by Trimouille, at the Battle of S. Aubin au Cor- 
mier upon July 28th. 1488. and took the Duke of 
Orleaus (afterwards King Lewis XII.) and the Prince 
of Orange Priſoners. Afterwards he made hiimſelf 
Maſter of the Towns of Dinant and S. Halo, and 
was very ſerviceable in reuniting the Dutchy of Bre- 
tagne to the Crown of France, by the Marriage of 
Ann, the Heireſs of that Dutchy with King Charles 
VIII. He ſign'd at the Ratification of the Treaty of 
Nants between King Charles VIII. and Henry VII. 
King of Erglaud in 1493. The King of France laſt 
mention d, ſent him Ambaſſador to Mawvimilian, 
King of the Romans, and to Pops Alexander VI. to 
diſpoſe them not to obſtruct his March into /aly, and 
his Entry into Rome, whither Trimonille attended 
this Prince to the Expedition of Naples. Ele gain d 
great Reputation at the Battle of Tornove in the Year 
| 1495 after which he was made Lieutenant General 
of the Provinces of Poitou, Angoumois, Saintonge 
Anjou, &c. He Executed the Office of Great Cham 
berlin at the Funeral of Charles VIII. and attended 
Lewis XII. at his ſolemn Entry into Paris, who rode 
between Lewis d Orleans, Duke de Longucvilie, and 
this Lord of Trimouille. This King Lewis XII. at his 

coming to the Crown, gave him the Command of his 
Army in Taly, with which he made bimſelf Maſter 
of all Lombard), and obligd the Yenetians to put 
Lewis Fforde Duke of Milan, and the Cardinal his 
Brother, into his Hands. At his Return to Court, 
the King gave him the Government of Burgundy, 
made him Admiral of henne, and Bretagne, and gave 
him the Command of the Main Body at the Bat- 
tle of Aignadel, fought in 1509. where his Majeſty 
was in Perſon. Tyimouille was unſucceisful at the 
Battle Novaro againſt the Swiſs in 1515 ; he was bea- 
ten and wounded in this Action, but held our the 
Town of Dijon very bravely againſt them for Six 
Weeks together. He was afterwards at the Battle of 
Marignan, fought againſt the Swiſs in the ſame Vear. 
He defended Piccardy againſt the Emperor's and the 
Engliſh Forces, and marching from thence into Pro- 
vence, he rais'd the Siege of Maꝛrſeille, torm'd by the 
Conſtable de Bourbon, the Emperor's General, in 1523. 
and laſtly, he attended King Francis I. in his unfortu- 
nate Expedition into /taly,and ended his Days honou- 
rably at the Battle of Pavia, February 24. 1524. being 
65 Years of Age. Guichardin gives him the Character 
of the belt General in the World, and Paulus Fovius 
makes him the Honour of his Age, and the Orna- 
ment of the French Nation. 3 

TRIO PAS, King of Theſſaly, and Father of 
Merops. There was another Tr10pas, the Seventh 
King of Argos, Son of Phorbas ; he reign d Forty fix 
Years, and was contempory with Maſes and Aaron. 
Sir John Marſham takes notice that this Triopas made 
an Expedition into Caria, and left his Name upon a 
Promontory there. There were ſeveral other petty 
Princes, among the ancient Greeks, of this Name. 
* Sir 70%. Marſham Cauon Chron, Sect. vi. & Riii. 

TRISTAN, Le Hermit, (Lewis) was an under 
Puller to the Severities of Lewis XI. He was Prevot 
4e Marichaux, or as ſome will have it, Grand Pr:vor 
de le Hotel. He had behaved himſelf ſo wretchedly 
in his Office, that a Man of probity thought it almoſt 
a ſcandal ro pronounce his Name -— - He was 
not ſatisfy d to obey the King's Order in taking away 
Mens Lives, who had not been convicted of any 
Crime, but he generally hang'd em in ſuch a hurry as 
would not have been juſtifiable in the moſt barbarous 
Malefactors; by running People out of the World 
thus fait, he ſometimes miſtook an innocent for a 
guilty. Perſon; and to reGtifie his Error, he found 
himfelf oblig'd to kill Two Perſons inſtead of one, 


* Varillas Hit. de Louis Xl. lib. 10. Bajle Diction. 
Hiſtor. | | | NET TOs 

TRISTAYN, Le Hermit, (Francis) a Gentleman 
belonging to the Duke of Orleans, and a good Poet, 
liv'd in the XVIIth Century, and pretended himtelf 
Deſcended from the Grand Prevot in the precedent 
Article. His Tragedy Mariamsnè was counted an ex- 
cellent Play. He was admitted into the French Aca- 
demy in Monſieur Colomby's Place in the Year 1649, 
and liv'd about Seven Years after. He had a Brother 
who ſpent his rime in writing Accounts of Families; 
and publiſh'd a Hiſtory of Touraine, and probably 
tis this John Baptiſt Triſtan de Solters, who in 1661; 
Printed a Book Entitul'd, Le Cabinet du Roy Louis Al. 
Contenant Pluſieurs fragments, Lettres Miſſives, & Se- 
cretes Iutrigues, du Regne de ce Monarque & autres 
pieces tres curieuſes & non encores veues: Reccneilles 
de diver ſes Archives, & Treſors, * Bayle Diction. Hiſt, 

T RIS TAN, ae S. Amant (John) an Antiquary 
and Medaliſt in the XVIIth. Century, wrote Three 
Volums in Folio Entitul'd, Commentaires Hiſtoriques, 
Hirmondus and he wrote againſt each other.“ Spax- 
heim. de uſu & Praft, Numiſm. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor, 

TRIST E, a ſmall Iſland lying about Fourteen or 
Fitteen Leagues to the Welt of the Iſland Sumatra, 
and in the Fourth Degree of Southern Latitude. 'Tis 
ſcarce a Mile in Circumference, and ſo low in its Situ- 
ation, that the Spring- I ides go clear over it: Not- 
withſtanding this Diſadvantage, it is full of Coco Nut 
Trees, which bring their Fruit to Perfection.“ Dam- 
pier Vol. cap. 6. | re 3 

TRIUM-VIRIT (Capitales) call'd Tres Viri Ca- 
pitales by Saluſt. They were |udges in ſome Capital 
Cauſes, and made Firſt in the Conſulſhip of A. Cu- 
rius Dentatus, and P. Nuffinus, in the Year of Reme 
495. Theſe Miniſters of juſtice apprehended Per- 
ſons upon ſuſpicion, inſpected the Gaols, and like our 
Sheriffs, took care that thoſe condemnd by the Præ- 
tor, ſhould be executed: And when the Malefactors 
livd at Rome, without being free of the Corporation, 
they try d the Cauſe themſelves for Theft, &c. They 
try d the Priſoners in the Forum Romanum, in the 
Mani an Portico, Theſe Trium viri had the Power of 
Crucitying Slaves, and ſometimes Citizens of Rome; 
and People of Faſhion, came under their Juriſdicti- 
on. Thus Nevius, a Siage-Poer, for taking the Li- 
berty of the Greeks, and lampooning the Nobility, 
was laid by the Heels, as Gellius relates, by theſe 
Triam-viri, Further, tho they were to overſee Ex- 
ecutions, they were diſcharg d from the Drudgery of 
that Office, having Eight Lictors to do it for them; 
Theſe Ziium. viri had the Levying of Fines and A- 
mercements which were expended in Sacrifices, and 
in the Support of Religion. * Livy lib. 9. Valerius 
Max. lib. 8. cap. 4. Varro de LL, lib. 4. Pomponius 
de Orig. Faris, lib. 2. Gellias lib. 3. cap. 3. Feſtus in 
verbo Sacramentum. Plantus Amphytruon. Act. i. Sc. i. 

TROIS RIVIERES, a little Town of Canada, 
ſituated in the Latitude of 40 Degrees. The Inha- 
bitants are very Rich, and dwell in ſtately Houſes. 
The French King has made it the Reſidence of x Go- 
vernour, whoſe Intereſt, not to ſay his Livelihood; 
lies in Trading for Beavers with the Algonkins, who 
ſtraggle in the Neighbourhood of this Town, * Ls 
Honton New Voyages to North America, Vol. I, | 

TROLLE, Son of Eric Trolle, one of the prin- 
cipal Nobility in Sweden, was elected Archbiſhop of 
Upſal in 1513. He was promoted Young to this See, 
was naturally of an uncomplying warm Temper ; 
was thought to have more Learning than Politicks, 
and ſeem d to inſiſt very much upon the Quality and 
Intereſt of his Family. He is ſaid to favour the 
Claim of Chriſtiern II. King of Denmark, upon the 
Crown of Sweden ; having brought himſelf into dis- 
favour with reno Sture II. the Adminiſtrator, he re- 
tir d to the Caſtle of Hreque, which he fortify d: In 
this Caſtle he held a Meeting of the Biſhops, and o- 
thers of his Party, notwithſtanding there was at the 
{ame time a Convention of the Eſtates held at Tellia 
by the Adminiſtrator's Order. In the Year 1516, he 
defir'd a new Convention of the Eſtates might be 
ſummon d, alledging, That the greateſt part of the De- 
puties at Veſteras, were either Creatures or Relations 
of the Adminiſtrator, his open Enemy: Fenn 
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was thought ſo unteaſonable by the Eſtates, that they 
refoly'd to ſcize his Perſon, 2nd bring him to his T rial, 


iſluing out an Order at the ſame time, to appreberd:| 


his Father, and ſuch of his Friends and Re.arions as 
were ſuppos'd to beentirely in his Meaſures ; notwith- 
ſtanding theſe Diſcouragements, the Archbiſhop ven- 
Tures to appear before the Eſtates, but refuſes ro make 
his Court to the Adminiſtrator : Being afterwards be 
ſieg d in his Caſtle of Steque, he is oblig d to capitu- 
late, and ſurrender himſelf to the Adminiſtrator, who 
ſends him to the Senate, where he is brought to his 
Trial, ſentencd to Refign his Archbiſhoprick, and 
end his Days in a Monaſtery. He diſpatches one 
of his Friends ro Rome to proteſt againſt the Injuſtice 
of theſe Proceedings, and to beg the Pope's Protecti- 
on. Having receiv'd Information of the Aaminiſtra- 
tors Death, he quitted his Monaſtery, and reſuming 
the Exerciſe of his Character, he went directly to 


Upſal, and made that City declare for Chriſtiern Il. 


the King of Denmark, whom he afterwards Crown d 
King of Sweden, Sometime after he had the Com- 
mand of ſome Troops given him by Chriitterns 
Vice-Roy to ſeize Guſtavus in Vpſal, but fail d in the 
Attempt, upon which Miſcarriage he quits Sweden. 
and retires to Denmark. Being diſſatisfy d at Guſta- 
vues Advancement to the Crown of Sweden, he ad- 
dreſs d himlelf to Frederick King ef Denmark told him 
that he had an unqueſtionable Right to the Kingdom 
of Sweden, as Son of Chriſtiern I. That the Danes 
would diſpiſe him, if he ſlept over his Title, adding 
withal, that there were ſeveral conſiderable Perſons 
in that Kingdom, that would aſſiſt him as ſoon as he 
ſhould fer up his Claim. This Archbiſhop Crown d 
Frederick, King of Sweden at Copenhagen. He after- 
wards levy'd ſome Troops for Chri/tiern II. in Bran- 
denburg, and cause d that Prince's Manifeſto's to be 


diſpers d through the Kingdom of Sweden. In the 


ſame Year 1532, Chriſtiern being Defeated, and 


Impriſon'd in the Caſtle of Sunderberg, Archbiſhop 


Trelle made a League with the Government of Lubec, 
with a defign to releaſe the Prince above-mention'd : 
And in 1535, Trolle was wounded and taken Priſoner 


in a Battle fought at Funen, betwixt the Forces of 
| pos e III. and thoſe of Lubec, and being carry'd to 


Sleſwich in Holſtein, he died of his Wounds there, 
Verlat s Hiſtory of the Revolutions in Swaen, &c. 
TROKI, Capital of a Palatinate of the ſame 
Name in Lithuania. Tis Timber built, upon a Point 
of Land that ſhoots out into a Lake, and lies about 
Four Miles from Vilna to the South Weſt, It has the 
Defence of a Caſtle, built in the Lake, and is 
ſufficiently fortify'd both by Nature and Art, *Twas 
at firſt the Seat of the great Dukes of Lithuania, 
and was ſtorm'd, ſack d, and burnt by the Muſcovites 
in 1655. * Connors Hiſt, of Polard, & o. 
TRONCHIN, Theodore) a Proteſtant Mini- 
ſter and Divinity Profeſſor, was born at Geneva in 


1582, Whither his Father had retir d for Liberty of 


Conſcience. Theodore Bexa, who was his God Father, 


 advis'd them to breed him to Learning, in which he 


made a very extraordinary progreſs. He was Hebrew 
Proteſſor at Geneva firſt, and afterwards of Divinity, 
The Paſtors of that Town engag'd him to write an 
Anſwer to Father Coton, who had attack'd the French 
Tranſlation of the Bible, in a Book Entitul'd, Geneve 


 Plagiare: He acquitted himſelf handſomely of this 


Commiſſion by writing a Book very much valued, 
and Entitul'd, Coton Plagiare, About this time, he 
was delegated by rhe Church of Geneve with Mon- 
ſieur Diodate to the famous Synod of Dort, where 
be was very remarkable for his Learning, Prudence, 


and Moderation. He was after wards, Anno 1632, 


ſome Months in the Duke of Nohan's Family, who 
had a great regard for him. He was not only a 
Divine, but a good Linguitt, Hiſtorian, and Lawyer, 


He died in November 1657. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor, 


TRO PA, an ancient City with a Caſtle in Ger- 
many, in the Upper Hleſia, and is the Metropolis of 
a Dutchy ſubject to the Emperor. Tis diſtant 32 
Miles North Eaſt of Olmntz., and almoſt 78 South 
of Breſlaw. Longitude 38, 12. Latitude 49. 57. 

TROSSULU M, an old Town in Tuſcany, 
between the Volſinii and Ferentini: The ſmall Re- 
mains of it is call'd Troſſo, There's likewiſe a great 


— 
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Ditch in the Neighbourhood call d, I Vado di Trof 
Two Miles from the Hill PHyſcon. Bandrand, : 
TRUMP, Van. See Temp Vol. Il. 
TRUTH, a Pagan Goddeſs, Daughter to Saturn 
or Time, and Mother of Vertue. She is repreſented 
in the Shape of a Woman, handſome in her Features 
and Complexion, and tall in her Stature; in a plain 
Dreſs but with a very lively commanding Air, and 
her Eyes ſparkling like Diamonds. Plutarch, in his 
Queſtions, tells us, that Truth was ſuppcs d to be the 
Daughter of Saturn, becauſe he was a very juſt 
Prince; but ſhe may be ſaid, to be the Daughter of 
Saturn or Time with more Propriety, becauſe tis 
Time that clears up 'Things formerly unintelligible, 
and brings Truth to light. The nobleneſs of her Air, 
and the largeneſs of her Limbs, are Emblems of her 
Force, and of her Beauty, and her plain Dreſs fignj- 
fies her Candour and undiſgvis'd Simplicity: Her 
ſparkling Eyes ought to be put in an honeſt Man's 
head, becauſe he that is in queſt of Truth muſt awa- 
ken his Underſtanding, and look out ſharp for fear of 
being impos'd upon; for Truth, as Democritus usd 
to ſay, is not to be met with upon the Surface, but 
lies cloſe at the bottom of a Well. Hor. 
TUAM, a City in the Province of Connaught in 
Ireland, Tis an Archbiſhops See. | 
TUBAL or Thubal, Son of Fapheth, and Grand- 
ſon to Noah, was the firſt, according to ſome Authors, 
that inhabited Spain, tho S. Jerom, in his Commen- 
tary the 38th of Exetziel, interprets Tubal the Foun- 
der of the Talick Nation; vut upon the 66th. of 
Iſaiah, he makes Tubal or Tobel ſignitie either Italy 
or Veria, going tis probable upon Joſephns's Autho- 
rity, who in the firſt Book of his Antiquities, derives 
the Tobeli from Tobel, who, ſays he, ate now call'd 
Tberiaus, Amizxs, the Monk of Viterbo, is more par- 
ticular, and according to his uſual way of Confidence, 


tells us, "Thar Berus was Tabal's Son, and that from 


him, the River Ebro was call d JTheras, and Spain, 
Iberia: But granting Tubal was the Progenitor ot the 
Iberians, muſt we needs underſtand the Spaniaras by 
this Name? Not at all: For ſince J:ſephns's mentio- 
ning of the reſt of his Brothers, makes the Scythians 
deriv'd from Mageg; the Galatians from Gomer; the 
Medes from Madai; the Joniaus from Javan; the 
Capadoci ans from Meſech, and the Thracians from 
Tiras ; who can imagine that Tubal ſhould remove 
ſo fr from the reſt of his Relations, and travel to 
the utmoſt Parts of the Feſt ? Beſides, in the 38th. 
of Ezekiel, Gog is call d the cheif of the Clans of 
Magog and Tubal, and fo he is likewiſe in the 39th, 
Chapter, where God is ſaid to cauſe him to come up from 
the North Parts, upon the Mountains of Iſrael; and 
in the 27th. and 32d. of Ezekiel, Meſech and Tubal 
are join'd together as neighbouring Nations : Now 
'tis plain 82 was a Northern Nation in Aſia, from 
whence it follows, that the Poſterity of Tubal muſt 
be look d for in that Country, and not in the remoteſt 
Corners of the Vet; trom whence we may con- 
clude, that Joſephus is to be underſtood of the Afrarick, 
lberians, who tending a Colony into Spain, might 
probably give their own Name to that Country : For 
Pliny, from Strabo, mentions the Veri in the firſt 
place, amongſt thoſe Clans that ſettled in Spain before 
the Romans : Indeed, tis more likely, that the Spani- 
ards ſhould be a Colony of the Aſiaticꝭ 1berians, than 
that they ſhould travel into the Northern Quarters of 
Aſia, eſpecially confidering, that Mankind was pro- 
pagated from the Eaſt. * Strabo lib. 3. cap. 1. Eu- 
ſebius Præpar. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 41. Socrates Hiſtor. 
Eccl. lib. 1. cap. 10. Genes, 10. 
TUCIA, a Veſtal Virgin, charg'd with being 
Debauch'd, purg'd her felt by the Teſt of carrying 
Water in a Seive. Valerius Maximus relates, That 
when Tucia's Reputation ſuffer d, and her Honour ma, 
call'd in Queſtion at a publick Trial, being conſcious of 
her Innocence, ſhe ventur'd to caſt the Iſſue upon 4 dau. 
gerons Proof ; for taking @ Sieve in her Hand, ſhe made 
this Application to Veſta; O Goadeſs, ſays ſhe, If 1 
have always ferv/d in thy Solemnities, with unpollute 
Hands, enable me this once to take a Sieve full of Water 
out of the Tiber, and carry it full into thy Temple: 
And afier having undertaken her Purgation, with this 
extraordinary Aſſurance, Nature it ſelf gave wa) 2 
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Piety, and juſtify'd her by a Miracle. S. Auguſtin, in 


his Book De Civitate Dei, ſeems to believe the 


Matter of Fact; bur then adds, That ſuch extraor- 


dinary Events are not comparable ro the Miracles 
wrought among the Jews. Valer. Max. lib. 8. cap. 1. 
Auguſtin Civ. Dei, lib. 10. cap. 16, Cc. 

TUD ELA, or Tutela, a fine and well ſituated 
Town in the Kingdom of Navarre, ſtanding on the 
River Ebro, where the Rivolet Quzez/es falls into it. 
It lies Twenty four Miles South of Olite, Sixteen 
North Eaſt of Tarazoma, and Sixty North Weſt from 
Zaragoſa. Tis the Capital of the Territory in which 
it lies. Longitude 16. oo. Latitude 42. 5. | 

TUDESCHI, (Nicholas) commonly known by 
the Name of Panormitan, was born at Catana in H. 
cily, where he liv'd in the XV th, Century, and was 
look d upon as one of the moſt eminent Lawyers in 
his Time, He was firſt Abdot of S. Agatha, of the 
Order of S. Bennet, and afterwards Archbifhop of 
Palermo. Cardinal Zabarella, and Anthony de Butrio, 


had the Honour to have this great Man for their Scho- 


lar, of whom it may be ſaid with more Juſtice than 
tis affirm'd of Ar:ftorle with reſpeA to Plato, that he 
- out-did his Maſters. This Tudeſchi was at the Coun- 
cil of Baxil, and at the Creation of the Anti- Pope 
Felix, who made him Cardinal, and his Legate 4 
Latere in Germany : But not being altogether ſatisfy d 
with this New Pope, he retir d to Palermo in 1443, 
where he died I wo Years after. His Epitaph is to 
be ſeen in that Cathedral. It begins thus, 
Morte tua canon Leges, & Jura Quiritum, 
 Ocenbuere, Facent hoc tumulata Loco, &c. 


We have ſeveral Editions of his Works, that of Venice 
in Nine Volumes, printed in 1617, is reckon'd the 
beſt. Forſter, who wrote the Lives of the Lawyers, 
mentions a Treatiſe of Panormitan De Poteſtate Con- 
cilij, ain ae & Imperatoris. He likewiſe publiſh'd 
another Treatiſe in Defence of the Council of Baz, 
but neither of theſe are now to be met with. Tri- 
themins, Bellarmin, Poſſevin. Spondanns, Kc. 

TUISCO, Head of the German Nation, was Son 
of Askenaz, Grandſon of Gomer, and Great-Grandſon 
to Japheth. Tacitus calls him Tuiſto, and relates, 
That the Germans pay a reſpett to his Memory in their 
old Poetry, the only Annals they are furniſh'd with. In 
theſe Verſes they make Tuiſto 4 God, that the Earth 
was his Mot her, and that be and his Son Mannus were 
the firſt in the German Genealegy, taught em Letters, 
and erected em into a Government. Tuiſco is ſuppos d 
to begin his Reign in Germany, Anno Mundi 1109. 
Schsttelixs will have Tuiſco the ſame with Teuto and 
Teutates the God of the Gelte, and with Teuth wor- 
ſhipd by the Egyptian, and that by this Deity we 
are to underſtand no leſs than the Creator of Heaven 
and Earth; whoſe Son Mannus was the fame with 
Adam, * Tacit, de Mor. Germ. cap. 2. Cluverius de 
Germ, Antiq. Beckman. in Originibus. Voſſius de Orig. 
& P agr. Toh lib, 1. cap. 3 J. CFC. 

TULLY, (Dr. Thomas) Son of George Tully, was 
born in Carlile in Cumberland, in the XVIlIth. Cen- 
tury, ſtudied in Queen g College in Oxford, where he 
was elected Fellow, and afterwards Principal of Ea- 
mund. Hall. Upon the Reſtoration of King Charles II. 
he commenc d Doctor in Divinity, and was preferr d 
to the Deanry of Nippon. He died in 1675. As to 
his Character, he was 2 Perſon of great Piety, and 
conſiderable Learning, but a rigid Calviniſt. His 
Writings are, Logica Apodictica, Sive Tractatus brevis 
& dilucidus de Demonſtratione, &c. Præcipuorum The- 
olgiæ Capitum Enchiridion Didacticum. Symboli Apo- 
ſtolici & Precationis Dominice Exxpoſitio. Tuſtificatio 
Paulina fine Operibus ex mente Eccleſie Auglicanæ Om- 
niumg; Reliquarum que Reformate Audiunt aſſerta &. 
Uluſtrata. &c. * Athen Oxon, : 
TUN , the chief Town of Miedelpadia in Smeden, 
it ſtands on the River Nieurand, near the Bothnick 
Gulph. Tis Twenty Five Miles North Weſt from 
Handſwickwald, and is ſaid to have been the Seat of 
the ancient Kings of Helſingia. ü 

* TUNBRIDGE. "The Old Caſtle was builr 
by Richard de Clare, who had it in exchange for 
_ Briony in Normandy : His Succeſſors, Earls of Glan 


ceſter, held the Mannors of Tunbridge, of the See of 
Canterbury, upon Condition of being Stewards at the 
Inſtalment of the Archbiſhogs, and have a Grant of 
the Wardſhip of their Children. For the reſt, fee 
Vol. II. * Cambden Britan. 

TUNIS, (the Kingdom of) part of Barbary up- 
on the Mediterranean, tis bounded on the North, 7 
the Sea above mention d; on the Eaſt by Hrtis Mi- 


nor, or the Gulf de Capes; on the Weſt, by the River 


Belgrad, and the Kingdom of Agier; and on the 
South, by the Country of Biledulgerid. Twas for- 
merly under the Protection and j ut iſdiction of the 
Turks, but now it is, as it were, Ji Juris. Tis di- 
vided into Four Provinces ; the Conſt antine; that of 
Tunis; that of Tripoli; and the Country of Zchens. 
This Country belong'd firſt to the Carthaginians , 
afterwards to the Romans, then the Vandals had it for 
ſometime, afterwards 'twas recover'd by the Romans 
under Juſt inian, who loſt it to the Mahomet an Arabi- 


ans, About the Year 4370, Aldalecitus, who had a 


great Character and Intereſt among the Arabian, up- 
on the ſcore of his Piety, broke out into a Rebelllon 
at Carvenna againſt the Caliph Adam Caimo, who not- 
withſtanding he was quickly routed and (in by the 
Forces of that Caliph, he left Two Sons, one of which 
reign d at Bagzia, and the other at Tunis; and both of 


em, to ſupport themſelves with Foreign Auxiliaries, 


were contented to ſubmit to the Payment of Tribute 


to Joſeph Texif, and the Almoh:ravides his Succeſſors. 
| But after the Almoharavides were outed of the Afri. 
can Dominions by the Almohages, Jacob Almanzor 
| ſeizd the Kingdom of Tunis, and upon the Expulſi- 


on of the Poſterity of Abdalecitus, enjoy d that Sove- 
reignty till, by the Loſs af a great Battle ar To/:/cr, 
the Almohades being quite broken, the Arabians pol- 
ſeſs d themſelves once more of the Kingdom of Tunis, 
and reduc'd the Vice-Roy of the King of Morocco to 
ſuch Streights, that he was forc'd to look out for 
foreign Succours. Abdalhedis being ſent as an Auxi- 


liary from Sil, manag'd the Matter with ſo much 


Temper and Conduct, as to procure a Peace of the 
A abians, at the Expence of a ſmall Tribute, and 
thus upon the Decay of the Sovereignty of the Almo- 
bades, he fortify'd his own Intereſt, and ſet up for 
himſelf, His Son Zachary having fought the Merins 
with Succeſs, turn d all his Force againſt the Tripolins 
and Namidians, and having generally the better in 
the Field, amaſs'd a great deal of Wealth, which he 
left to his Son Abul- Feres: This Abel Feres, making 
his Advantage of the Quarrels of the Kings of Fez, 
Tremezen, and Morocco, Outed the Zegenenſes who 
h-d been for a conſiderable time Maſters of Tremezen, 
and concluding a Peace with the King of Fez, be- 
came a great Prince, leaving his Son Humenes for his 
Succeſſor ; whoſe Qualities ſeem'd to deſerve his Fa- 
ther's Fortune. Upon the Death of this Haumenes, 
the Family of the Merius recover d their Sovereignty 
in Africh. The Poſterity of Humenes being oblig d 
to retire to the Neighbouring Mountains and Deſarts; 
who, notwithſtanding this Diſadvantage, did not 
give up the Cauſe, but waited an Opporrunity for a 
Reſtoration. One of theſe call'd Mule Bulabes, be- 
ing defeated in à great Battle, and taken Priſoner by 

#-Henun, King of Fez, and afterwards ſet at Li- 
berty by the Favour of Abu Celen, his Son and Suc- 
ceſſor, made himſelf Maſter of Tunis and Tripoli, and 
forc'd the other Provinces of the Kingdom to a Sub- 
miſſion. From this Mule-Bulabes, after the Govern- 
ment had continued about Four hundred and fifty 


Years in the ſame Family, tho' ſometimes the Right 


Line was ſet aſide by Violence; after this Period, I 
ſay, Mahomet, Father of Mule. Aſſes came to the 
Crown: This Mule-Aſſes, after the barbarous Mur- 
ther of ſeveral of his Brothers, uſurp'd his Father's 
Throne, and was at laſt expell d the Kingdom, bur 
being ſoon afterwards reſtor d by the Emperor of 
Germany, he was expell'd once more by Hamed his Son. 
Upon this Misfortune he travell'd to Augbourg, to 
the Emperor, by whoſe Intereſt he was reſtor d again, 
and died in 1550, being 66 Years of Age. As for the 
Sequel of this Hiſtory, and other Particulars relating 
to this Kingdom the Readers may conſult Thuauut. 
Hornius makes Ibrahim, Son of Zachary, Founder of 


| the Kingdom of Tunis, after whom, at a conſiderable 


diſtance 
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diſtance of Time, Abl-Feres, mention d by Thuanus, 
held the Sovereignty. About the Year 1430, Bufferes 
Reign'd, and divided the Kingdom among his three 
Sons, alfigning the Kingdom of Biledulgerid to Ham- 
mar, that of Bugia to Abdul Axix, and that of Tu- 
nit to Huthmen, The Principality of 15 conti- 
nued to the Year 15 lo. when it was deſtroy'd by Peter 
of Navarre,by the Order of Ferdinand King of Caſtile. 
Huthmen left Iſſue two Sons, the eldeſt of which, cal- 
led 1ſaias, ſucceeded to the Kindom of Tanis, and the 
other had Tripoli aſſign d, with the Advantage of the 
Royal Stile, which petty Kingdom had likewiſe an 
end put to it by Peter of Navarre, * Thuan. Hi 
ſtor, Lib. 7. Hornins Orb. Imp. cum Animad Felleri. 
Hoffman. | | | | ME * 
URENNE (Marſpal de) See TOUR 
(Henry de la) Engliſh. Mor. Vol. 2 | 
* Uk 60 W. Turgea, or Targovia, a Country 
in Switzerland, of a pretty large Extent, reaching 
from the Lake of Zurich to that of Conſtance, an 
takes its Name, either from the Taariſſi, who inha- 
bited it, or from the River Thur, which runs through 
it. The Seven old Cantons poſſeſs only a {mall Part 


of it, (viz) That where Diſſenbom lies, upon the | 


Rhine, between Stein, and Schaſfaouſen, which the 
Swiſs made themſelves Maſters of Auno 1460. The 
reſt is in the Hands of ſeveral Lords, ſome Clergy, 
and ſome Laymen. The Biſhopof Conſtauce poſſoſſes 
the Lord ſhips of Arbow, Tanneg, Guiliengen, Gottliebe, 
and Biſcoffzal, The Chapter of Conſtance, that of 
Altnaw. The Abbor of $ Gall, a conſiderable Part 
of S. Gall, Among the Laymens Territories may be 
reckon'd the Signiories of Pßn, Winfilden, Burglen, 
Wingi and Spialberg. A Syſteme of Geogr, &c. 

TURLUPI NS, Hereticks in the XIV. Cent u- 
ry. They had very Infamous Tenents, and held, 
That when a Man was come to a certain Degree of 
Perfection, he was diſcharged from the Servitude of 
Religion; and were fo far from aſſerting with the Ho- 
iche, that the Liberty of their Sages conſiſted in not 
being ſubject to the Paſſions; that, on the other ſide, 
they made this State of Ereedom lie in an Exemption 
from the Divine Laws. They maintain d that God- 
Almighty was not to be applied to any other ways 
than by mental Prayer: But the moſt offenſive Part 
of their Hereſie was, their going Naked, and practi- 
ſing all ſort of Beſtialities in open view, The Reaſon 
why ſome Heretichs have exceeded linmodeſty/ of Pa- 
gan, in this Point, proceeds probably from their abu- 
five wreſting of this Tenent in Chriſtianity, That the 
Deſign of the Second Adam's coming, was to repair 
the Damage done to the World by the firſt Adam; 
from whence a weak Enthuſiaſtick Head may poſſi- 
bly conclude, that thoſe who are admitred to the Ad- 
vantage of the Covenant of Grace, are perfectly re- 
ſtor d to the Condition of Adam and Eve in the State 
of Innocence, Tis true, the Doſe mult be exceeding 
ſtrong, and the Reaſon of a Man corrupted to a ſtrange 
degree, before tis capable of conquering the Natural 
Imprethons of Modelty, eſpecially fortity'd by a Chri- 
{tian Education ; but when People think themſelves 
Infallible, and go into all the Freaks of their own 
Fancies, they are often led into ftrange Deluſions. 
To return, notwithitanding theſe Scandalous Extra- 
vagancies, the Turlupins pretended to extraordinary 
Degrees of Spirituality and Devotion, to recommend 
themſelves the more effectually to the good Opinion 
of the Women, and prevail with them to comply 
with their Libertiniſme; theſe Hereticks appear d in 
France, in the Reign of K. Charles V. Dauphin and Sa- 
voy were their principal Scene. To ſtop the Growth of 
this Hereſie, they were ſeverely proſecuted, which 
prov d an effectual Remedy: They call'd themſelves, 
The Frateriity of the Poor, Tillet Chronique des Rois 
de France Sous Charles J. Gaguin wie de Charles J. 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 

TURNUS, Son to Daunus and Venilia, was 
Prince of the Nutili in Italy, and had his Seat at Ar- 
dea: He is the chief Hero of the Party that fought 
AEncas, He enter d the Enemies Camp ſingle, when 
SEneas was abſent, and kill d Pandarus and Birias, 
two of the principal Combatants, and afterwards re- 
treated, without receiving any Harm. He dinguiſh- 
ed himſelf all along with great Bravery ; but at laſt, 


— 


N engagin with ness in a Duel, he had the Misfor- 


tune bo be flain, * Yirg. /Eneid, 7.9, 12. Cc. 

TUR RET IN Francis) born at Geneva in 
1623, was Miniſter and Divinity Profeſſor there ; he 
ſtudy d at Geneva, Leyden, Paris, Saumur, Montan. 
bon and Niſmes, to very ſignificant Purpoſe. He 
dy'd in 1687. he was a Perſon of great Induſtry, Lear. 
ning, Judgment, , and Elocution, as appeats by his 
Works, which are, beſides Sermons Dedicated to 
Madam Schomberg, an Anſwer to a Tract publiſh'd by 
a Canon of Avecs, to bring an Odium upon the Pro- 
ſtants: Amongſt other Things, for ſome Singularities 
in their Doctrine of Obedience to lawful Princes. 
Tarretin likewiſe wrote an Anſwer ro the Biſhop of 
Lacca's Letter to ſome Families of Geneva which were 
Originally of his Dioceſs, to exhort em to the Re. 
man Catholick Communion, deſerted by their Ance- 
ſtors. But thoſe Performances which gain'd him the 
greateſt Reputation, are, his Inſtitutio Theologie Elen- 
ftice, in three Vol. Quario 3 and his Theſes De Satis. 
factione Chriſti, againſt the Sociniaus, ro which we 
may add his Tratt de neceſſaria Seceſſione ab Eccleſia 
Romana. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. r 

TUT BUR, a Market-Town in Oflow Hun- 
dred in Staffordſhire, upon the Edge of Derbyſbire. 
There's a Caſtle belonging to it built in the Conque- 
ror's Time, by Henry de Ferrars a Noble Norman: 
*Tis diſtant from London Ninety Nine Miles. This 
Caſtle being afterwards forfeited to the Crown in the 
Reign of King Hemy III. was granted to his Son Ea. 
mund, Earl of Lancaſter, and at length became the 
Capital Seat of the Dutchy. The Earls and Dukes of 
Lancaſter being of the Blood Royal, muſt by Con- 
ſequence make a great Figure at their Hour of Tut- 
; bury: And being attended with. great Numbers of 
People fromall Parts of the Country, all forts of Mu- 
ficians had the Liberty to come thither to entertain the 
Company: And, to prevent Diſorders among theſe 
Minſtrels, as they were then call d, and to put em un- 
der ſome Regulation, they had a Governour ſer over 
em, call d their Xi, who had ſeveral under Officers 
to ſee the Laws relating to the Society put in Executi- 
on, being fully impower d to Appre hend and Arreſt 
any ſuch "Minſtrels belonging to the ſaid Honour, as 
ſhould refuſe co perform their Services in due manner. 
This Power was granted by John of Gaunt to the (aid 
King of the Miniftrels, as appears by his Charter 
bearing date the 22d. of _'T in the Fourth Year of 
the Reign of Richard II. entituled, Carta le Roy, de 
Ainiſtralæ. And at laſt it was found neceſſary that a 
Court ſhould be erected ro hear Complaints and deter 
mine Controverſies, which is ſtill held there, rhe next 
Day after the Aſſumption, being the 16th. of Auguſt, 
on which Day they do all the Services above-mention'd, 
and have like wiſe a Bull due to em formerly from the 
Prior of Tutbury, but now from the Earl of Devon- 
ſhire, This Bull, as appears by an Inſpeximus of 
King Henry VI. is given em, on Condition they can 
take him on the ſide of the River Dove, next Tutbury, 
and ſeems to be a Diverſion taken up, in Imitation 
of the Shæniſh Bull-fighting, the Cuſtom being proba- 
bly ſet. up by John of Gaunt, who was King of Caftile 
and: Leon, and Lord of the Honour of Tatbwry. 
* Plots Hiſt, Staffordſhire. 

TUTHMOSLS, or Thammoſes, the 3th. King of 
the Thebaz Diviſion in Egypt, ſucceeded his Father 
A1:ſphragmuthoſis, who defeated the Shepherds, which 
Advantage was puſh'd with farther Succeſs by his 
Son. Tuthmoſis, who finiſh'd the War, and drove the 
Shepherd; clear out of Egypt. Miſphragmuthoſit drove 
'em into the Town Abaris, which they fortified, fur- 
niſh'd withProviftions,and lodg'd all their Effects there 
But Tuthmoſis fitting down before it with an Army of 
Four Hundred and Eighty Thouſand Men, forc'd 
em at laſt to ſurrender upon Articles, by one of which 
they were obliged to March out of Egypt. T his hap- 
pened about the time of Jair, Judge of the. Vraelites. 
Tuthmoſis, after he had reign'd Nine Years and Eight 
Months, was ſucceeded by Amenophis II. Sir Fohn 
Marſham Canon Chron, Seth, XII, Hoffman. 

TUXFORD, a Market- Town in Soxth- Cl 
Hundred in the North-Eaſt part of Nottinghamſhire 
ſtands on the Weſt fide of Treat, nat far from the 


River Jale, At this Town Charles Read, Eſq; 7 
| a 
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a fine Free-School, and Endow'd it with Fifty Pounds 
er Annum, Tis diftant from London à Hundred and 
Five Miles. Aadit. to Cambd. Brit. e's 
T' UY, or Tide, a little fortified Town in the King- 
dom of Gallicia in Spain. It ſtands on the Contines 
of Portugal, and on the River Miubo, about Twenty 
Four Miles from the Mouth of it, Forty Eight Weſt 


of Orenſe, and about Sixty South of Compoſtela, , 
'Tis a Biſhop's See, under the Archbiſhop of Com- 


poſtella. 


TWISSE (Doctor William) FR born at Seen 


near Newbury in Berk ſ/ire in the latter End of the 


XVIth. Century. He was ſent from Wincheſter School 
ro New College in Oxford, where he ſtudied ſeveral 


Years, and took the Degree of Doctor in Divinity. 


He was eſteem'd the top Calviniſt of his time, no 


Perſon having manag'd the Controverſie againſt Arms. 
nius with more Exactneſs and Advantage. He is ſaid 
to have been a Man of a Regular Converſation, bur 
was fo unhappy as to ſide with the Presbyterians in the 
beginning of the Civil War. This Party had a great 
Value for him, choſe him into the Aſſembly of Di- 
vines, and at laſt made him their Prolecutor. He 
dy'd in 1645. His Works are, Vindiciæ Gratie Pote ſta- 
tis ac Providentie Dei. A Diſcovery of Doctor Jack- 
ſon's Vanities, &c, Twas written againſt Doctor 
Fack ſon's Treatiſe of Divine Eſſence and Attributes. 
Diſſertatio de Scientia Medica tribus Libris abſoluta, ec. 
This Tract diſputes againſt Mares de Scientia Dei. 
Ani madver ſiones ad Jacob. Arminii Collat, &c. Two 


Tracts in Anſwer to Doctor Henry Hammond, G. 


Of the Morality of the Fourth Commandment, &c. 
Fifteen Letters to Mr. Joſeph Mede. This Author has 
wrote ſeveral other Tracts too lorig to mention, * 4. 
then, Oxon. G WM. ESI | | 

TWEDALE, or Peebles, fo call d from the Ri- 
ver Tweed, which riſing at a Place call'd Tweed's Croſs, 
runs Eaft the whole length of the Shire, which is 
bounded on the Eaſt with Etricł Foreſt, on the South 
with part of the Foreſt, St. Mar) Lough, and Anan- 
dale; on the Weſt with Clyasdaie, and on the North 
with part of Caldarmoor, the head of North. Ex, and 
Mid- Lomthian, Tis Twenty Six Miles in length, 
and where broadeſt about Sixteen. In this Diſtrict 
there are Seventeen Pariſh Churches that make up a 
Presbytery, call'd The Presbytery of Peebles, * Camb- 
den, Britan. 

TWYNE (John) Son of William, and deſcended 


from Sir Bryan Twyne of Long Pariſh in Hantſhire, | 


was born at Bolington in the ſame County. He was 
Educated at New-1nn in Oxford, where he ſtudy d the 
Civil Law. After his leaving the Univerſity, he was 
Maſter of the Free-School of Canterbury, and was 
Mayor of that City in 1553. He was not only a good 
Philologer, but a conſiderable Antiquary and Hiſtori- 
an, and is rang d in the Liſt of the Learned Worthies 
by Leland, He dy din 1581. He wrote De Rebus 
Albionicis, Britannicis atque Anglicis Commentariorum 
Libri duo. Printed at London in Oftavo, in 1590. 
* Leland in Principum ac Illuſtrium, &c. in Anglia Vi. 
rorum Encomiis, &c: Athen Oxon, © 
TWYNE (Bryan) Son of Thomas Twyne, admit- 
ted in Corp. Chr. College in Oxfora, the latter end of 
the XVI (3 Century, He took the Degree of Batche- 
lor of Divinity, but his Genius lay moſtly for Hiſtory 
and Antiquity, in which Studies he made a very conſi- 
derable Progreſs. He dy'din 1644. His Works are 
Antiquitatis Academie Oxonienſis Apotogia in Tres Li- 
bros aiviſa; to which are annexed, Miſcellanea que- 
dam de Aulis Antiquis G. Studentium Collegiis, quon- 
dam, &. hodie, in Umiver(itate exiſtentibus. Summo- 
rum Oxonienfis Academia Megiftratuum, hoc eſt, Can 
cellaricrum, Cummi ſſariorum & Vice-Cancellariorum nec 
non Procuratornm, &c. Catalogs. * Athen. Oxon, 
TYKOCZIN, a City in Poland upon the River 
Narew, in the Province of Peadlachia. It has a Caſtle 
well fortify d by Art and Nature, being ſurrounded by 
vaſt Bogs, and defended with Cannon. Part of the 
King's Treafure is lodg'd in this Caſtle. The Town 
lies about Ten Miles from Byelshe, and Forty Two 
trom Vilna. Connor's Hiſt, of Poland, &c. | 
FYPUS was an Edict publiſh'd by Conſtance the 


Emperor, Heraclins's Grandchild, at the Inſtance of 


Faul a Monothelitical Biſhop of Conſtantinople, This 


 Typas oblig d both Parties to Silence, viz Monothe- 
lites and Catholichs. Bur Pope Theodorus call d aCoun- 
cil, condemn d the Emperor's Edict, and Excommu- 
nicated Paul, which Cenſures being repeated by Mar. 
tin his Succeſſor, he was hurry d away to Conſtanting- 
ple, and from thence Tranſported into Pontus: Maxi- 
mus the Abbot was likewiſe ſeverely handl ed upon this 
Score, This happened in the Years of the !ncarnation 
642. 649. 65 1. GSW. Letus, Calviſins. Plating. 
TYRANNICON, a celebrated Grammari an, 
Contemporary with Pompey the Great, was born at 
Amiſus in Pontus. He was Scholar to Diony ſius Tura. 
ciut at Rhodes, Tyramnicon fell into the Hands of Lu- 
cullus when this Roman General had routed Mithrida- 
tes and ſeiz d his Dominions: His Captivity was no 
Diſadvantage to him, for it gave him an Occaſion cf 
acq uiring a conſiderable Share of Fame and Wealth 
at Rome. He employ'd his Fortune in buying of 
Books, and encreaſed his Library to more than Thir- 
ty Thouſand Volumes. This Inclination of his prov- 
ed very ſerviceable for the preſerving Ariſtotle's Works, 
as the Reader may ſee under the Article Ari/torle. 
S$trabo was one of Tyrannicon's Schollars, and fo were 
rhe Son and Nephew of Tally at Rome. Tully like wiſe 
made uſe of him to put his Library in Order, Bran- 
nicon wrote a Book very much admir d by Pomponiur 
Atticus; ſome ſuppoſe that the Subject of it was con- 
cerning Preſoaia, or the Quantity of Syllables. * Sui- 
das, Plutarch. in Luculio, Cicer, Epiſt. 6. Ad Attic, 
Bayle Diction. Hiſtor | | 
TYRRHUS had the Care of King Latinuss 
Herd. He happen d to have a Tame Stag kill's by 
ſome of Aſcaniuss Retinue, which gave the firſt Oc 
cation to the War between the Trojans and the Latines, 
Virgil tells the Story as follows: | | 


With Horns and Hounds a Hunting Match Ordain, 

And pitch'd their Toils a round the ſhady Plain. 

The Fury fires the Pack, they ſnuff, they vent, 

And feed their hungry Noſtrils with the Sent. 
"Twas of a well-grown Sg whoſe Antlers riſe 

High o er his Front, his Beams invade the Skies, 

Toe Stately Beaſt, the Two Tyrrhidæ bred, 

Snatch'd from his Dam, and the Tame Toungling fed, 

Their Father * did his Fodder bring, 


—Aſcanius and his Tonthful Train 4 


Tyrrhus, chief Ranger to the Latian King. 
* Virg. Æneid j. Dryden's Tranſlation. 


TYSTE D, a Town in North-Futland, in the Dio- 
ceſs of Aalburg, about Fifty Miles from the Capital. 
This Place is remarkable for a little Univerſity, to 
which tis improv'd from its firſt Quality of a Free- 
School, Founded by King Chriſtiern III. 5 

TYTHS were rather Voluntary, ſuch as Jacob 
Travelling into Meſopotamia, vowed to God Almigh- 
ty, or elſe they were ſeated and ſettled as I yths were 
under the Mefſaick Law. Theſe latter Tyths were 
paid out of the Fruits of the Earth, out of their Cat- 
tel, not ſo much as Mint, Anniſe and Cummin being 
excepted, they were paid likewiſe out of the Booties 
gotten in War, The firſt Tyth was pay d to the Te- 
vites for their Support, out of which they paid a 
Tyth to the High. Prieſt. There was another Tyth 
pa yable by the People out of the Nine Parts remain- 
ing: This the Children of Jrael carry d with them 
to the Temple at the Times appointed, and here they 
made an Entertainment with them, to which they in- 
vited the Levites and Prieſts, and this was call q the 
Second Tything, Beſides theſe, there was a Tything 
every Third Year, reckoning from the Year of Releaſe, 
(Deuteron, 14. 28,) As to the manner of Tything, it 
was thus; after the Harveſt and Gathering the Fruits 
were over, the Maſter of the Family in the firſt Place 
laid the Firſt Fruits by themſelves, and parted che 
Tyth from the Remainder, Siætinas Amama, 1n his 
Book de Decimis, tells us, That theſe firſt Tyths were 
to be carried to Jeruſalem by the Owner or Farmer; 
out of thele, as has been obierved, the Levites paid a 
Tenth Part to the Prieſts, and were obliged to bring 


itinto the Temple : And thus the firſt Tyths being 
paid, the Owner paid the Second Tyths either in 
Kind or in Money, in which Jane Caſe, 2 wh aan. 

y at the Rate of 1 welve per Cent. eſe 
. Ffff | Duties 
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Duties were brought yearly by the Maſter of the Fa- 


mily to Jeraſalem, and a Feaſt made with them as 
was before obſerved, to which the Prieſts and Levites 
were invited, excepting every Third Year, in which 
the Maſter of the Family was to ſpend them at Home, 
and to let the Levites, Qrphans, Widows and Poor 
artake with him (Deut. c. 14. 22, 23.) This Third 
ear was reckoned from the Sabbatich Year, in which 
the Land lay Fallow. Thus theſe Second T5ths were 
diſtributed at Home every Third and Sixth Year. As 
for their Cattel, the Bib of the Herd or of the Flock, 
even of whatſoever paſſes under the Red, the Tenth ſhall 


be Holy unto the Lord. He ſhall not ſearch whether it | 


be good or bad, neither ſhall he change it, and if he change 
it at all, then both it and the Changer thereof ſhall b 
Holy, it ſhall not be Redeemed. (Levit. c. 27. v. 22, 
any By Paſſing under the Rod, ſome Commentators 
underſtand the Shepherds Crook or Wand, and ſo it 


ſignifies all the Flock in his Cuſtody ; others by the 


Rea, ſuppoſe a Reference ro the manner of taking 
Tyth; the Sheep or Cattel being made to pals 
through x narrow Place, and here thoſe of em that 
were touched by the Tithers Rod, were Holy to the 
Lord, (See Sol. Jarchi & Maimon, de Primogen. cap. 7. 
Sec. 1. 5.) And at this time of Day the Jews, though 
in a State of Exile, and deprived of the Levitical 
Prieſthood, yet inſtead of their Tythes, they diſtri- 
bure ro the Poor, the Tenth Part of their Profits and 
Revenues, eſpecially thoſe of em that pretend to any 
Religion more than Ordinary. When the Jews pay d 
the Tyth of their Cattel, they uſed to compute from 
the Month Elul to the return of it again; that is, 


from Avguſt to Arguſt: When they pay d the Tyth 


of their Corn and Herbs, they us d to reckon from 
Tizri to Tixri, that is from September to September: 
And when they Tyth their Fruits, the C: mputati- 
on run from Schebat ro Schebat, that is from January 
to January. Natural Religion made the Cuſtom of 
the Heathens ſomewhat conformable to that of the 
Jews in paying Tyths: T'bus we are told from Florus, 
that the Romans ſent the "Tenth of the Spoils taken 


from the Vejentes to Apollo Pythins, by whoſe Aſſi- 


{tance they ſuppos d they had gain'd the Victory: 
Thus the Carthaginians, as Diodor us Siculus informs 
us, ſent their 1 yths to Hercules Thrius, Twas like- 
wile rhe Cuſtom for Private Perſons to offer Hercules 
the Tenth of their Revenues. Whether Tyths are 
Jure Divino or not. and how long they have been 
tertled in the Chriſtian Church, is a Diſquiſition roo 
large for this Work, and therefore I ſhall only ob- 
lerve, that in Eagland Pyths are due both by Com- 
mon and Statute Law, from whence it follows, That 
it there was nothing more to be urged, the Church has 
as good a Property and Title in em, as any Layman 
whatſoever can pretend to for his Eſtate. * Buxtorf. 
Haagog. Judaic. Godwin De Ritibus Heb, Lib. 6. cap. 3. 
Florus Lib. 1, cap. 12. Diodor, Sicul. Lib. 20. Cicer. de 


Offic Lib. 2. Spelman's Councils. Eſſay concerning the 
Divine Right of Tyths, &c. See Ethelwalf, Morery, 


Vol. zd. | 
TRAPPE (the Abby of) ſtands in a very Soli- 
tary Place upon the Frontiers of Peirche in the Dio- 
cels of Se. Tis grown very famous, fince *twas 
Reformed by Monfieur the Abbot de Rance. He had 
held it in Commendam about 25 Years in 1662, when 
he procured an Agreement, by vertue of which, the 
{tri Obſervations toon after tranſplanted themſelves 
into this Monaltery, The Year after he got leave of 


_ tlie King to hold the Abby as a Regular Abbot, and 


having quality'd himſelf in all the Monaſtick Prepa- 
rations, he prevailed ſo far by his Rhetorick and Ex- 
ample, as to perſuade his Monks to ſubmit to the 
Auſterities of that Rule; for there was not ſo much 
as one Kel:gzous who refuſed to imitate his Abbot, in 
denying himſelf Wine, and the Eating either of Fiſh 
or Eggs, and beſides that, to ſubmit ro the Fatigue of 
Labour Three tours every Day, This Abbey was 
Founded in 1140, and was very much decay d in its 
Diſcipline before rhe Reformation. * Felibien's Letter 


to the Dutcheſs of Liencourt, in the Fournal (de Scavans 


Novembre 1695. Bayle Diction. Histor. 


YAC- 
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" ACATIONES, ſo the Roman Laws are 
call'd, which exempted the Prieſts from 
ſerving in the Wars, except in cafe of Inſur- 

rection and Rebellion. The Grammarians, Rhetori- 
cians and Philoſophers had their Vacationes among the 
reſt of their Privileges: For not to mention any o- 
ther Emperors, Antoninus Pius allowed em Penſions 
and Honourable DiſtinRions in all his Provinces, Defi- 
ning the Number of the Perſons thus gratify'd in eve- 
ry City: Now ſome of the moft conſiderable of theſe 
Privileges were Exemptions from Offices and Publick 
Duties. Theſe Privileges were likewiſe Granted to the 
Faculty of Phyſick; this Profeſſion being thus rewar- 
ded for Antonius Muſa's recovering Auuſtus. The 
Soldiery likewiſe had their Vacationes or Diſcharge, ei- 
ther when they had ſerv'd their juſt Number of Cam- 
paigns, or when they exceeded the Age of Fifty 
among the Romans, (more than Forty would procure 
it among the Athenians,) or were diſabled by Sickneſs 
or a Broken Conſtitution ; of all which, the Reader 
may ſee ſeveral Inſtances in Zivy: As to the Roman 
Knights or Gentry that ſerved on Horſeback, atter 
they had made as many Campaigns as the Law cblig- 
ed em to, their Cuſtom was to march on Horſeback 
into the great Square at Rome, and preſenting them- 
ſelves to the Cenſors, and reckoning up the ſeveral Su- 
periour Officers and Generals they had ſerved under, 
and giving an Account of what they had done, they 
petitioned for a Diſcharge ; and here, according to 
the Quality of their Behaviour, they had either ſome 
Mark of Eiteem or Infamy ſet upon em: And, upon 
this Occaſion, the Cenſors us d to fit upon the Bench 
and Order the Cavalry above-mentioned to paſs be- 
fore em, as it were for a Review, as Plutarch obſerves 
in Pompey's Life. To proceed, beſides theſe above- 


mentioned, there were other Diſcharges Granted out 


of particular Favour, either by the Senate, or the 


Emperors : Thus the Garriſon of Præneſtè had dou- 


ble Pay, and a Releaſe of Five Campaigns order'd 
em by the Senate: Thus when the Emperors or Gene- 
rals were in the Field, they ſometimes Granted the Sol- 
diers, upon their Petition, leave to go home, and 
look after their Affairs: The Form of this Leave uſed 
to run thus, as Livy relates, Si quis veſtriim ſuos invi- 
ſere vult, commeatum do: primo vere adſitis edico, The 
Legality, as Livy reports, of theſe Diſcharges were 
examined by the Cenſors, who when they found the 
Allegations reaſonable, diſmiſſed the Perſons; but if 
the Proof of their Pretences fail'd, they entered em 
again upon the Muſter-Rolls : But when the State 
was ſurpris d with an Enemy, and was in Circum- 
ſtances of extraordinary Danger, the Cenſors uſed to 

declare they were not at Leiſure to examine into Pri- 
vileges of this Nature, but that they would do it 
when the War wasover, menacing thoſe ſeverely who 

failed in their Proof upon Trial. j 8 

The Levites likewiſe, in the Moſaick Law, had a 
Diſcharge from their Service at a certain Period, for 
when they were 50 Years old they were releaſed, which 
is to be underſtood only of the moſt burthenſome 
part of their Buſineſs about the Tabernacle, and not 
from watching, &c. and Inſtructing of Youth, Numb. 
28. U. 25, 26. Liv, iPaſſim. Zonaras lib 2. Cicer. 
Ep. Fam, lib. 8, Ep. 8. Gronovins de Pecun, Vat. lib. 4 
cap. 3. Hoffman, &c. | 5 

VAL-DE-GRACE. The old Abbey in the 
Chatteleni of Bievre, was founded in the IXth. Cen- 
tury, and improv'd ro the XIIIth. Afterwards this 
Nunnery began to fall to Decay, both in Reſpect to 
Diſcipline and Revenues. The Queen. Regent reſolved 
to build a Stately Church there. This Church was 
finiſhed in 1665. and, conſidering the Nobleneſs ot 
the Building, Twenty Years was no long time to 
fniſhit: For the Figures and Matble- Pillars, the 
Baſs-Reliefs and Paintings, and many other Inſtances 
of Curioſity and Expence are all Extraordinary a 
Surpriſing. 

VALDEZZO (Fohn) was a Spaniſh Gentleman, 
Knighted by Charles V. he profeſs'd the Law, and 
was one of the Furſt that propagated Lutberaniſim in the 

| Kingdom 
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Kingdom of Naples, Twas thought his Travelling 
into Germany occaſion d his Diſaffection to the Church 
of Rome; for being there furniſh'd with Lather's 


and Martin Bucer's Writings, he was convinc'd by 


em, and endeavour'd to make Proſelites. To this 
purpoſe he held private Meetings, frequented by ſome 
Women of Quality, and Monks of Note, as Peter 
Martyr, Vermilius, and Bernarainus Ochinus. The In- 
quiſition, being inform d of theſe Meetings, apply d 
to their uſual Rigours, and quickly diſpers'd them. 
Valde xcos Diſciples had not all the fame Fortitude; 
for tho' ſome of 'em ſtuck to their Principles, and re- 
tir d into Proteſtant Countries, the greateſt part ſunk 
under the Perſecution and comply d. Yaldezzo op- 
pos d the Church of Rome only in ſome Points, v:z, 
That of Ja5tification, the Merit of Good Works, and 
in ſome {upertititious Practices. As to the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, he is ſaid to be neither a Lutheran nor 
Roman Catholick, and therefore the $:crnians range 
him amongſt their own Party He wrote ſeveral 
Books, that moſt eſteem'd is, his Hundred and Ten 
Conſiderations; tis tranſlated out of TLalian into Eng- 


liſh, and printed in Quarto at Oxford in 1638. Mel. 


chior Adam in Vit, Petri Martyris pag. 3 1. Biblioth. 
Autitrinit. pag. 2. Bayle Diction. Hister. 

VALD EZ O, or Valdes (James) was born in 
At uria, in the XVIth. Century. He ſtudy d at Val. 
laadolid, where he profeſs d the Law, and was after- 
wards made a Councellor in the Council of Granada. 
He wrote a Book to prove, That the Kings of Spain 
ought to have the Precedency of all the Princes of 
Europe, This Book was printed in Folio at Granada, 
in 1602, and dedicated to King Philip II. "Twas re- 
printed in Quarto at Franckfort, in 1626. Tis Enti- 
tul'd, Prerogativa Hiſpanie; hoc eſt de Dignitate & 
Preheminentia Regum, Regnorumq; Hiſpanie & honora- 
tiori loco ac Titulo eis, eorumq; Legatis a Conciliis, nec 
Romana ſede Fure debito, Tractatus Eximins, Reges 


Catholicos Chriſtianiſſimis, aliiſq; Jure, Regnis, ſede ac 


Titulo, potiores extitiſſe, & ad buc eſſe, aliquid Demono- 
ſtrans. The Author had made an Harangue upon 
this Subject before Philip IT. in the Univerſity of Yal- 
ladolid: This Speech was much commended, and the 
King was ſo pleas d with it, that he order d him to 
write a Book upon that Argument. The French 
thought themſelves oblig d in Honour not to be ſilent, 
and therefore they wrote ſeveral Tracts to ſhew that 
Valdex xo was either miſtaken, or deſign d to put up- 
on the World; one of theſe Anſwers is Entitul'd, Me. 
moires Concernans la Preſeance des Roys de France, Sur 
les Roys d Eſpagne, par T. Godefroy Advocat en Parle- 
ment, printed in 1612. But among all the Champi 
ons in the Cauſe, Monſieur Bulteau is the moſt con- 
ſiderable. This Book was printed at Paris in 1675 
an Extract of which is tranſcrib'd into the Journal 
_ aes Scavans of the 11th. of February for that Year, 
Nicholas Antonio Bibl. Script, Hiſp. Tom. 1. Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor. | 
VALENTIA, (Newva) a Town in Southern A. 
merica, in the Country of Jenexuolo: Tis Twenty 
hve Miles diſtant from the A:/antick See to the South. 
Hoffman. | 
VALERIUS (Torquatas) devoted himſelf to 
Death for his Country; for P. AÆmilius being in- 
form d by the Oracle, that he ſhould defeat the Ene- 
my, provided he built an Altar in the Place, where 
he ſaw a Man of Condition ſwallow'd up in his Cha- 
riot, Three Days after this Oracular Reſponſe, Vale- 
rius Torquatus being puſh'd on by a ſupernatural 
Dream, as he fancy d, put on the Sacerdotal Habit, 
for he was an Augur) and leading on the Army to 
the Charge, after he had ſeen a great many of the 
Enemy fall, was ſwallow'd up in a Quagmire. Up- 
on the Notice of this, Æmilius immediately clap d 
an Altar upon the Spot, and gain d the Day, taking 
an Hundred and ſixty Elephants, with Caſtles upon 
their Backs. This War was between the Romans and 
King Fyrrhus, upon whoſe Defeat, the Altar above. 
mention d gave Oracular Reſponſes. Plat, Parall. 
offman, h 
VALETTE (Lewis de la) de Nogaret, Cardinal 
of S. Adrian, Archbiſhop of Towlouſe, Abbot of 
S. Victor, of Marſeille, &c. was Son of Lewis de No- 
garer, Sieur 4 Eſpernon, by Margaret de Foix de Can 


to which he 


dale. Pope Paul V. made him a Cardinal in 1621; 
being then Archbiſhop of Toulauſe, by the Reſignati- 
on of the Cardinal of Joyenfe : In ſhort, he was x 
very Learned Divine, and a great Stateſman, which 
made him always imploy'd in Affairs of Church and 
State. The Carainal de la Valette had, from his In- 
fancy, ſtrong Inclinations for the Military Profeſſion, 
which he had follow'd, had not his Fancy been over- 
rul'd by his Relations. Some unexpected Emergen- 
cies engag'd him inſenſibly to gratifie his Genius, and 
therefore having reſign d his Archbiſhoprick to Charles 
de Montſhal, he commanded the King's Troops in 
Germany, the Lom. Countries, and in Tah, till Septem- 
ber 1639, when he died at Rivoles near Turin. The 
Preſident of Nocheflavin of Toulouſe, dedicated a 
Tract of the Parliaments of France to this Cardinal. 
Several Authors have given a Panegyrical Character 
of him. * $. Marthe Gall. Chriſt, Aubery, &c. 
VASQUEZIUS, (Gabriel) a Spaniſh [etuit, Ale- 


gamb gives him the Character of a Man of great Parts, 


vaſt Reading, and indefatigable Induſtry, in explain- 
ing the darker Paſſages of the Fathers. In ſhort, he 
was ſo conſiderable tor Probity and Learning, that he 
may be juſtly ſaid to come up to the Character of the 
moſt Eminent of any Age. He wrote a Paraphraſe 
upon the Romans, Galatians, Philippians, Epheſians, 
the 2d. Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, and the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, &c. all his Works were printed at Lyons, 


in Nine Volumes in Folio, in 1631. Vaſquez, died in 


1604. Alegamb. Bibliuth. Sacr, Societ. Feſ. 
VAUDEMONT, a little Town in Lorrain with 
a Caſtle, giving the Title of a Principality. It ſtands 
Five Miles from Toxl, to the South: This Prince is 
of the Houſe of Lorrain. * Hoffman. | 
_ UBES, (S.) Cetobrica, or Cetobrire, a Town in 
the Portugueſe Eſtremadura, ſtands at the Mouth of 
the River Zadaon, on the A:lantick Ocean, Eighteen 
Miles from Lisbon to the South Eaſt; the ſame Di- 


ſtance from Cabo de Eſpichel to the North Eaſt, and 


Forty eight from Ebora to the Weſt, Tis call'd 
Cetuval in ſome Maps. It has the Advantage of a 
good Harbour, and is a Place of conſiderable Trade, 
eſpecially upon the Score of the excellent Salt found 
in the Neighbourhood. 

* UBIQUITARIANS. This Doctrine was 
firft broach'd by Brentius in 1560. Twas only whiſ- 
per d in Melanthon's Time, who — the A, 
ſerting the Omnipreſence of Christ s Body amounts to 4 
rr the Two Natures, maintain d by Eutyches, 

was reſolu'd to be an Enemy as long as he 
liv d. Facobus Andreas, and Mathæus Flacius, help'd 
to ſpread Brentiuss Opinion, aſſerting the Ubiquity 
of our Saviour's Body in very odd Inſtances. Theſe 
Heterodoxes were heartily oppos'd by the Univerſi- 
ties of Wittemberg and Leipſic, not to mention other 
Reformed Churches. Soon after a Controverſy was 
ſet a foot in the Palatinate, about the Oral Mandu- 
cation of the Body of our Saviour in the Blefled Sa- 
crament. To prevent the ill Conſequences of this 
Diſpute, Frederick III. order d the Heidleberg Cate- 
chilm to be drawn up. Afterwards at a Conference 
at Maulbrun, held in 1564. they argued about the 
Sence of the Words us d at the receiving the Sacra- 
ment. In the Year 1568, there was another Confe- 
rence at Aldenburg, in which John William of the 
Houſe of Saxony preſided ; but the Divines of Vit- 
temberg aſſerting, That Luther and Melancthon were 
perfectly of the fame Mind, as to Points of Faith, as 
well as in the manner of their Life, and Flacizs's Par- 
ty denying it, the Meeting broke up without Effect. 
Upon this, there was another Meeting at Dreſden, and 
a Confeſſion drawn up there, which being cen- 
ſur'd by the Divines of Jena, there was another Con- 
ference at Torgeren, where the Concord was form d; 
and the Divines oblig'd to ſubſcribe it. Thoſe that 
refusd, were ſome of them impriſon'd, and ſome ba- 
niſh'd. At laſt, in the Year 1577. in the Monaftery 
of Bergen, the Doctrine of Ubiquity was farther eſta. 
bliſh'd and publiſh'd by Smidelinus, Muſculus, Sel 
neccerus, Chemnitius, Chytræus, and Cornerus. How- 
ever, all the Lutherans are not perfectly agreed in this 
Matter, ſome of 'em, particularly the Swediſh Di- 
vines, aſſerting our Saviour's Body to have the Pri- 


 vilege of Omnipreſence, even in the State of his 
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miliation, tho' others will not allow it till after his 


Aſcenſion. * Hoſpin. in Pref. ad lib. Concord, Zach. 
 Urſim. in Colleq, Man'lbrun, Chytrans in Saxon ad A. C. 
1568. Hoſſman. See Engl. Mor. Vel. II. 

UDESSA, a Kingdom in Vaia, confining upon 
the Migul: Tis bounded on the North by the King- 
dom of Kandnana, and lies in the Four and thirti- 
eth Degree of Northern Latitude. Tis a large Pro- 
vince, the Capital City Jezanar, ſtands in its Southern 
Frontiers. Necbal likewiſe, in this Kingdom, is re- 
ported by Travellers, as a very conſiderable City, and 
well built of Brick and Stone. The Air of the Coun- 
try is temperate, the Soil good, and the Natives civil 
and humane, Tis govern'd by a Raca or Prince, who 
owns no Subjection to the Mogul. A SyStem of 
Geography, &c. 
 _VECHT, the Capital of a (mall Barony in the 
Biſhoprick: of Munſter, ſituate near the Borders of 
the County of Deipholt, Fifteen Miles South Wet 
from Kloppenbrrg. 


VECTIGAL. So the Romans call their Toll 


and Cuſtoms which was pay'd to the State, This Im- 
poſition was diſtinguiſh'd from Tribute or Land- 
Taxes, being pay'd to the Government in Conſidera- 
tion of the Privilege of the Roads. Nero had once 
a fancy to have releas'd all theſe publick Payments, 
but was 2iflwaded by the Senate, who told him the 
Empire muſt of neceffity ſink unleſs ſupported by 
ſuch Revenues. In Conſideration of theſe Taxes, the 
chief Magiſtrate us'd to warrant the Roads; thus 
e/Enens Sylvins tells us, That the Marquis of Baden, 


of whom he gives a great Character, when infor m'd- 


of any Robbery committed in his Territories, us'd to 
ſend tor the Perſons robb'd, and after having oblig'd 
them to make Oath how much they had loſt, or- 
der'd the full Value to be pay'd em out of the Ex- 
chequer : A like Inſtance of which is mention'd by 
Buchanan, in his Scotch Hiſtory. To proceed, thoſe 
Roman Emperors that are commended for their Ad- 


miniſtration, took care not to Over-burthen their 


Subjects with theſe Duties, and eſpecially not to 


drive the Grievance to a general Exciſe. Athenens 


tells a Story, That when Hſimachus had laid a Tax 
upon Salt at Troas, the Salt-Works would go on no 
longer, and as if the Impoſirion had been unnatural, 
the Sun and the Warer refus d to Conſent : But after 
the Duty was releas d, they afforded as much Salt as 

before. Tis thought the moſt prudential Method to 
lay the higheſt Duties upon foreign unneceſſary Com- 
modities, and to ſpare ſuch as are of neceſſary Con- 
ſumption- This Rule being not obſerv'd by the Ma- 
eiltracy of Delft in Holland, who laid a Duty upon 
Corn, and none upon Wine, the ordinary Women 
being enrag d at this Partiality, imagining the People 
of Fortune, who can afford to drink moſt Wine, had 
made this Commodity Cuſtom- free, that they might 
have it the Cheaper; theſe Women fancying them- 
{elves ill us'd, and that there was a Conſpiracy of the 
Rich againſt the Poor, went immediately in a Body to 
the Cuſtom-Houſe, broke tne Windows, and tore the 
Books; from whence they went to the Town-Hall,and 
to one of the Houſes of the Chief Magiſtrates, where 
they committed the ſame Diſorders; till at laſt they 
forced the Government to repeal the Law, as the Rea- 
der may fee in Thuanas's Supplement, Anno 1616. To 
20 on, Caligula, the Emperor, is blam'd for laying a 
Tax upon the Stews, every Wench being oblig'd to 
pay Poundage, as Suetenius obſerves, Caſaubon de- 
clames heartily againſt ſupplying the Exchequer by 
the Infamy of the Subject, and ſetting an Exciſe up- 
on Bauds and Pandars, Fortune- Tellers, Necro- 
marcers, and ſuch Wretches, who either help to De- 
bauch or cheat the People, Veſpaſian is likewiſe blam'd 
tor making his Revenues uncreditable, by ſetting a 
Tax upon Chamber- Pots and Horſe- Dung. Beſide 
the Taxes laid upon the People by the Government, 
the Subjects of the Empire us d to be terribly ſqueez'd 
by the Publicans or Farmers of the Cuſtoms or Ex: 
ciſe, who, under colour of their Office, us'd to rob 
the People more than thoſe that went upon the Road; 
for Inſtance, when MA. Anthony and Dolabella tax d the 
Aſian Provinces at Two hundred thouſand Talents, 
that is, One hundred and twenty Millions. Thoſe 


that Farm'd the Revenue Levy d double the summ, 


and put half of it into their own Pockets. The Pe- 
nalty for not paying the Exciſe or Cuſtoms among 
the Romans, was the Forfeiture of the Commodity; 
tho' this was firſt to be legally declar d: The Goods 
belonging to Minors, Soldiers, Ambaſſadors, and thoſe 
who brought them only for their own uſe, did not for- 
feit the whole, upon Non-· payment of the Duty. 
Among the Athenians, the Senate of 500 us d to 
ſer the Farmers of the Publick Revenue in the Pillo- 
ry, upon their failing to Anſwer the Money to the 
Government : Theſe Men, when they farm d the Cu- 
ſtoms and Exciſe, us'd to give Security, that unleſs 
they payd the Duties to the Government within 
Eleven Months after they were due, either themſelves, 
or thoſe that were Security for em, were to pay dou- 
ble, and had a Mark of Infamy ſet upon em till the 
Payment was made; but then if they did not return 
the Money into the Exchequer by the Time above- 
mentioned, they were laid by the Heels, and fin'd 
double the Summ; neither now had they the Liberty 
of offering any Perſon for their Security. Theſe Far- 
mers likewiſe us'd to adyance part of the Summ to 
the Government before the Duties were Collected; 
but notwithſtadding the Athenians were thus levere 
with thoſe that embezel d the Publick Treaſure, they 
took care not to have em diſcouraged in their Buſi- 
neſs, and therefore if any Perſon endeavoured to ſteal 
the Cuſtoms, or give a wrong Account of his Com- 
modities, theſe Officers had the Forfeiture to them- 
ſelves: Thus, for Inſtance, a Countryman was lerv'd, 
who, when he came to Athens, with an Aſs Load of 


Honey, pretended it was all Barley. * Szeton in Veſ- 


pas. Lamprid, cap. 24. Sigonins de Jure Rom, Uipian, 
ad Timocrateum. Sam, Petit, Comm, in LI. Altticas. lib, 
4. Tit. ult. 18, Sec. 1. F. de Publican. Hoffman, &«. 
VE DI Us, (Pollis) a Roman Gentleman and Fa- 
vourite to Auguſtus, us'd to throw his Slaves, when 
they had committed a Fault, into a Pond to the Lam. 
preys, Now when he entertain'd Auguſtus at Supper, 
one of the Servants happen'd to break a Cryſtal Glaſs, 
upon which his Maſter immediately order'd him to be 
hurry'd away to the Lampreys; the poor Slave threw 
himſelf at Cæſar's Feet, and told him he beg'd not 
his Life ; but only, that the Fiſhes ſhould not be his 
Executioners. The Emperor ſurpriz'd with the Bar- 
barity of Vedius, ordered the Slave to be Manumis d, 
the Side-Board of Cryſtal Glaſſes all to be broken, 
and the Pond to be fill'd up. Senec. Lib. 3. de Ira. 
Plin. Lib. g. cap. 23. | 
VELDENS, a Caſtle in Germany, near the Mo- 
ſelle, which gives the Title of Earldom. “Hoffman. 
VELSERUS, (ark) born at Augsburg, in the 
middle of the XVIth. Century, was a Learned Law- 
yer, and an Author of Character. His Family was 
very Ancient and Wealthy. His Education being of 
the beſt ſort; thoſe. that had the care of it percei- 
ving his Inclination lay for the Polite Learning, ſent 
him very young to Rowe, and put him under Mure- 
tuss Inſtructions: He was fo great a Maſter of La- 


lian, that he wrote in that Language like a Florentine, 


Upon kis coming off his Travels, he apply'd himſelt 
to the Bar, and had ſeveral conſiderable Poſts in the 
Town of Augiburg; being at laſt choſen Conful. 
there. He acquitted himſelf in all his Buſineſs with 
great Advantage, and was an Honour to his Coun- 
try. He was a great lover and encourager of Learn- 
ing; wrote a great many good Books, and gave 4 
conſiderable Aſſiſtance to ſeveral Authors: For in- 
ſtance, no body contributed further towards the per- 
fecting Gruteruss large Volume of Inſcriptions, 
than this Velſerus, as the Reader may ſee in Gr#ter- . 
uss Preface, Arnoldus enlarges upon the particu- 
lar Services this learned Man did to ſeveral Authors, 
by procuring them Manuſcripts at his own Expence. 
In ſhort, few Perſons had more Friends in the Com- 
monwealth of Learning than himſelt: He had a Fan- 
cy not to have his Picture drawn, and therefore 
Mr. Peireſe, who had a mind to have an Idea of his 
Per ſon, got a Painter to ſteal his Face, when he 
knew nothing of the matter. One Roſerins made 


Animadverſions upon his Writings , but Scaliger, 
and ſome other Friends of his, advis d him to 
piſe the Conteſt, which he did accordingly. 
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geſerved an Anſwer, but Velſeruss Death pre: ented | 
ir, which happen'd in the Year 1614. The Reader 
may ſee his Life at large, written by Arnoldus Pro- 
feſſor at Nurembarg, tis prefix d to the laſt Edition 
of his Works, which are, Rerum Angnſtarum Vinde- 
licarum, Libri Octo; quibus a prima Rhætorum ac Vin- 
gelicorum Origine, ad Annum 552, a Nato Chriſto 
Nobiliſſime Gentis Hiſtoria & Antiquitates traduntur, 
ac antiqua Monumenta tam que Auguſte quam que in 
Agro Auguſt ano, quin &. que alibi extant ad res Au- 
euſtanas Ipectantia æri inciſa & Notis illuſtrat a, exhi- 
Zentur. In 1602. he printed a Book, Entitul d, Re- 
rum Boicarum, Liori quiuque, Hiſtoriam a Centis Ori- 
gine, ad Carolum Magnum complexi. Afterwards he 
publiſh'd the Lives of ſeveral Martyrs of Augsburg, 
as that of S. Vaalricas, Biſhop of that Town ; that 
of S. Severinas, and that of Ape!lonins of Tyre, As 
to the old {inerary, recover d by Pentinger, and 
therefore call'd Tabula Pentingeriana, it was publiſh'd 
with Notes upon it by Velſerus, at Venice in 1591. 
The Works of this Author were all Collected and 
Reprinted in Folio at Nurenburg in 1682. Arnoldus 
in Diſſertatione de Marci Velſeri vita. Melchior 
Adam de vitis Furi ſconſult. Bayle Diction. Hi ſtor. 
VE NLO, a City of the Lom Countries, in the 
Dutchy of Gelderland, and Territory of Ruremond. 
It ſtands on the Eaſt fide of the Maes, Ten Miles 
South Weſt of Gnueldres, and Eleven North of Rare- 
mond. Tis a Place of conſiderable bigneſs, and drives 
a great Trade in Corn, Braſs, Marble, Free. Stone, 
Cole, &'c. brought down the River from the Coun- 
try of Leige, and other Parts of Germany, *T was 
made a City in 1343, and was ſtrong enough to de- 
fend it ſelf againſt Charles V. till he had granted the 
Burghers good Conditions, The States took it from 
the Spaniards in the Sixteenth Century, bur loſt it 
within Four Years. Long. 25. 24. Lat. 51. 27. 
_ _*VERGERIUS, (Peter Paul) born at Capo 
d Iſtria, upon the Gulph of Venice, flouriſhed in the 
XVIth. Century. He was bred to the Law, and com- 
menced Doctor in that Faculty, but is better known 
by his Embaſſies, and his Share in the Affairs of the 
Church, than by any Diſtinction of his Profeſſion. 
Clement VII. ſent him Nuncio into Germany, to the 
King of the Romans, in 1530. having Inſtructions to 
take all imaginable care to prevent the Meeting of a 
National Council. He ſolicited the Intereſt of the 
Papacy with Conduct and Heartineſs enough, and 
did all he could to ſtop the Progreſs of Lutheraniſim. 
Pope Paul the IIId. ſent for him home, being wil- 
ling to inform himſelf of the Diſpoſition of Germany 
from Vergeriuss Qbſervation ; who was ſent back to 
Vienna in 1535, with Orders to promiſe the Conve- 
ning of a Council: He had ſeveral Conferences upon 
this Point with the Proteſtant Princes, and had ſome 
Diſcourſe at Mittemberg, with Luther: Father Paul, 
and Cardinal Pallavicini, relate this Story very diffe- 
rently : The firſt aſſures us, that the Pope ordered 
Vergerins to treat with Luther, and the chief of his 
Fraternity, and to endeavour to recover em by Pro- 
miſes, and kind Uſage and that this Nuncio went to 
viſit Luther at Wittemberg, and treated him very civil- 
ly according to his Maſter's Orders: Father Paul re- 
lates the Nuncio's Diſcourſe, and Lather's Anſwer 
upon this Occaſion: And here the Nuncio was ex- 
ceeding noble in his Offers, and very courtly and 
obliging in his Exprefſions ; to which Luther reply'd, 
with a fort of holy Contempt of tuch advantagious 
Terms, and diſcover'd a great deal of Spirit and Con- 
Rancy in his Refuſal. Pallavicini, on the other ſide, 
reports the Matter quite differently, and charges Fa- 
ther Paul with diſguiſing the Story with as many Ro- 


mantick Repreſentations as Homer had forg'd about | /? 


the Seige of Troy. He complains that this Hiſtorian 
had done diſſervice to the Pope's Character in making 
him propoſe ſuch ſhameful Overtures, and thar he 
had lent the Heretick Luther much more Piety, Diſ- 
cretion, and greatneſs of Mind, than ever belong d 
to him; he likewiſe further adds, that Vergerius's 
ſeeing Luther was perfectly by chance, that by the 
Character this Nuncio gave of him, Luther was a 
haughty, illnatur'd, an indiſereet and unbred Man. 

o return, Vergerius went to Rome in 1336, to give 


the Pope an Account of his Nunciature, and was 


ſoon after ſent to Naples to negotiate with Charles V. 


He was preferr'd to a Biſhoprick the ſame Year, and 


was the Ninth in a Commũtte appointed to draw up 
the Form for ſummoning the Council. He return'd 
into Germany in 1451, to aſſiſt at the Convention at 
Worms, He appear d in the Quality of an Agent of 
the French King's, but twas thought this was only 
a Diſguiſe, put on to do the Court of Rowe more ef- 
tectual Service: Here he publiſh'd a Speech concern- 
ing the Unity of the Church, the principal Deſign 
of which was to ſhow, that 'twas by no means expe- 
dient to think upon a National Council, Upon his 
Return to Rome, he underſtood they ſuſpected him to 
be a Lutheran, and that the Pope's giving credit to 
this Miſreport, had alter'd his Intention of making 
him a Cardinal: This News ſurpriz d Vergerius ex- 
treamly, and put him upon a Reſolution of juſtify- 
ing himſelf: For this purpoſe he retir'd into the 
Country, and began to write a Controverſial Tract 
againſt the Apoſtates of Germany, as he call'd em. 
He examin d their Books, weigh'd the Force of their 
Objections, and look'd out carefully for Arguments 


to confute 'em; but all this Enquiry ſerv'd only to 


convince him they were in the Right: From this 
Time he thought no farther of a Cardinals Cap, but 
went and made his Brother, the Biſhop of Pola, a 
Viſit, and perſuaded him to bis own Opinion, upon 
which they both reſolv'd ro preach the true Doctrine 
for the future. They had not gone far in the Exe- 
cution of this Deſign before the Monks rais'd the 
Inquiſition upon em, and gave em a great deal of 
Diſturbance, inſomuch, that Vergerius finding him- 
ſelf not ſafe, withdrew to Mantua, and lived in the 
Family of the Cardinal Hercules of the Houſe of 
Gonzagua : But here he did not continue long undi- 
ſturb'd, for John ae la Caſa, the Pope's Legate at Ve- 


nice, preſs'd the Cardinal ſo hard to rid himſelf of 


ſuch a Gueſt, that Vergerius thought it proper to quit 
Mantua, from whence he went to Trent to purge 
himſelf before the Council : The Pope would gladly 
have had him ſeiz d there, but not being willing to 
give People occaſion to ſay, that the Council was 
crampt in its Freedom, he wrote to its Legates, to 
forbid this Biſhop taking his Place there, and to or- 
der him to be gone; upon this he travelled to Venice, 
where he refus'd to be Govern'd by John de la Caſa's 
Advice, who would have had him gone to Rowe; 
Some few Days after the Pope ſent him an Order to 
forbid him going to his Biſhoprick. From Venice he 
went to Padua, and was there an Eye- Witneſs of the 
deplorable Death of Francis Spira : This Inſtance of 
Diſpair, to which thoſe act thus againſt their Conſci- 
ence are lyable, made him reſolve upon a voluntary 
Exile, and to make an open Profeſſion of the Doct- 
rines of the Reformation. He withdrew into the 
Griſons Country, where he was a Paſtor for ſome 
Years, as he was likewiſe in the Valteline. He wrote ſeve- 
ral Books which gall'd the Roman-Catholicks cruelly ; 
ſome of which are as follows, Relatio de Perſecutione 
facta contra Evangelium in Urbe Fuſtinopolitana. Con- 
tra Librum cui Nomen Floſculi Sancti Franciſci. Con- 
tra Librum cui Titulus, Roſarium. De libro, cui Ti- 
tulus, Lux Fidei. De Statuis ac Imaginibus, De 
Coronatione Julij Pape III. Quid Sperandum ex Pa- 
patu July III. De Nugis & Fabulis Pape Gregory. 
De Iaolo Lauretano. Scholia in Orationem Cardinalis 
Poli ad Cæſarem, qua illum ad Arma contra eos qui 
Evangelio Nomen dederunt, inſtigant. Nova Editio 
libri Ceremoniarum Romane Eccleſiæ cum Prefatione 
G. Scholijs, &c.“ Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent. J. 1. Pallavic. Iſtor. del Concilio. lib. 3. 
cap. 18. Sleiday, lib, 13. & 21. Bayle Diction. Hi. 
or. Thuanus lib. 28. &c. See Engl. Morery. Vol. II. 
VERONA, a Fine City in Tah. Some ſay 
twas Built, and others; only Rebuilt by the Gaus. 
Pompey the Greats Father carry d a Roman Colony thi- 
ther. T was ſacked by Attila, and afterwards fel! 
ſucceſſively into the Hands of Odoacer King of the 
Heruli; of Theodoret King of the Gothe, and his Suc- 
ceſſors as far as Totilas: Then the Lombards became 
Maſters of it; from whom twas taken by Charle- 
maigne, and poſſeſs d for ſome time by his Poſterity: 
But when this Prince's Family loſt the Empire, ſeve- 
ral Lords ſtarted up and made themſelves * 
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of a great many Cities in Italy: Thus the Govern- 
ment held till Otho 1, who recovered a great many 
Towns and Territories which had been diſmembred 
from the Empire. Verona fell under the Spread Eagle 
in this Revolution, but had the Liberty of chuſing 


its own Magiitrates; fo that properly ſpeaking, twas 


a ſort of a tree Republick, under the Name of an Im. 
perial Town: And in this Condition it continued till 
Acholino ſeized the Government, which was not done 
without great Effuſion of Blood, This Uſurpation 
continued. 33 Years, till the Death of the Uſurper, 
which happened in the Year 1269. After this, the 
Bourghers of Verona choſe Martin de l Eſcale for their 
General, and were ſo well ſatisfied with his Conduct, 
that Five Years after they made him perpetual Dicta- 
tor, His Poſterity governed in Verona with great Re- 


putation, and were Created Princes of it by the Em- 


eror in 1310. They made themſelves formidable 
by the Conqueſts upon their Neighbours, but were ex 
pell d Verona by John Galeax do, Duke of Milan 
1387. They recovered the Town in 1404, but kept 
it but a little while, for in 1409, twas ſeized by the 
Venetians, who ſtill remain Maſters of it. Tis not 
certain whether any of the Noble Family of / Eſcale 
left any Iſſue. Julius Caeſar Scaliger, one of the great- 
eſt Men of Learning in the XVIth Century, preten- 
ded himſelf Deſcended from this Houſe. though his 
Letters of Naturalization, Granted by Francis I, 
Stile him no more than a Doctor of Phy ſick, born at 
Verona, * Leander Alberti de Script, Ital. Les Nouvel- 
les de la Rep. des Lettres Fevrier, 1686. Bayle Diction. 
Hiſtor, &c. See Engl. Morery, Vol. 2d. | 
VERSTEGAN (Richard) a great Engliſh An- 
tiquary, and a celebrated Critick in the Saxon and Go- 
thick Languages, was born at S. Catherine's near the 
Jower of Lendon in the XVIth. Century. Although 
his Father was but a Cooper, he was Extracted from 


an Ancient and Honourable Family in Guelder land. 


He was Educated in Oxford, but left the Univerſity 
without a Degree, upon the ſcore of his being a Ro- 
man Catholick, He quitted the Kingdom and ſettled 
at Antwerp in the Spaniſh Netherlands, When the 
Jeſuits and Secular Prieſts fell out in England, and 
drew their Pens upon each other. Verſtegan went in- 
to the Jeſuits Intereſt, He dy d about the Year 1625. 
His Works are, Theatrum crudelitatum Hereticorum 
Noſtri temporis, A Reſtitation of Decay d Intelligence 
in Antiquities concerning the moſt Noble and Renowned 
Engliſb Nation, The Sundry Succeſſive Regal Govern- 
ments of England, ec. Athen. Oxon, 1 

* VESPASIAN (Titus Flavias) Son of an 
Honeſt Farmer of the Exciſe, and Grandſon of a 
Collector, who had been Captain of a Foot Compa- 
ny in Pompeys Army, and made his Eſcape in the 
Battel of Pharſalia. Veſpaſian was bred a Soldier, 
and after ſeveral conſiderable Poſts in the Army and 
Governments, was at laſt Elected Emperor. When 
he Commanded an Army in Fadea, he conſulted an 
Oracle at Moxnt Carmel, where, as Tacitus relates, 
there was neither Image nor Temple, but only an Altar, 
and a great Rel gious regard pay d to the Place, Here, 
when Veſpaſian /acrificed, and had ſome little glimme-. 
ring of future Greatneſs; the Prieſt Baſilides, #pon his 
1a/ſpetting the Iutrals, told him, Whatever your Deſign 
is, Veſpaſian, either to Build ye 4 Seat, to make a new 
Purchaſe, or to encreaſe your Retinue ; this Ican tell ye, 
You will have a great Palace, an Eſtate of a vat Com- 
paſs, and abundance of People belonging to you, This 
Lark Anſwer, lays the Hiſtorian, was a en blown 
about, aud Iuterpreted to Advantage among his Dome- 
fticks, People's Hopes being apt to put the biggeſt Con- 
ſtruction upen Preſages of this Nature. Sneronins re- 
ports the Matter thus: Yeſpaſian, ſays he, conſulting 
the Oracle of the Cod at Mount Carmel i» [udea, had 
a ſtrange encouraging Anſwer, being told that whatever 
his private Deſign was, let it be never ſo great, it would 
certainly come to paſs, Thoſe who ex:mine theſe two 
Paſſages of Snetonins and Tacitus, and are acquainted 
with the Religion delivered by God to the Jews, will 
be eaſily convinc d, that the Oracle conſulted by Veſpa- 


ſian upon Mount Carmel, was of Pagan Extraction, 


and no better than that at Delphi. However, the Car- 
melites are ſo hardy as to affirm, That this Oracle was 
inſpired by the ſame God that was Worſhip'd at FJeru- 


* 


ſalem. One Hermenigildus de S. Paul, a Spaniſh Monk 
confuted this Pretence, and prov d this Deity of Car. 
mel no better than an Idol, but Laurence, Arge Eſpin 
a Carmelite Friar, would not ſuffer thi- Truth to paſs 
uncontradicted, bur Publiſh'd a Tract at Sarggoſſa 
with this Pompous Inſulting Title, Ruina Idoli Carme. 
litici quod Somniavit Reverendiſs.P, Fr, Hermenigildas a 
S. Paulo. This Author, notwithſtanding his Liveli- 
neſs, could not maintain his Point, but was perfectly 
filenced by the Marquis d Agropoli, who printed a Book 
at Sevil in 1678, in which he demonſtrates with a 
great deal of Learning and Argument, that his Friend 
Father Hermenigildus was perfectly in the Right. 
This Defence of Hermenigildus brought the Carmelites 
upon the Marquis Top, who to revenge themſelves 
more covertly, proſecuted the Marquis for diſowning 
the pretended Haubert of Sevil. They delated him 
to the Inquiſition, as an Accomplice of Papebrochius 
a French Writer, as they faid, complained of him, 
as a Perſon bribed ro write againſt Spain; and in ſhort, 
that had betray'd his Country in this Matter to the 
degree of High Treaſon: This was done in 1691. 
The Marquis 4 Agropoli confuted the Carmelites, a. 
mongſt other Reaſons, by an Argument taken from 
Veſpaſian's Perſon; for he cites ſeveral Authors who be- 
lieve this Emperor the Boar of the Foreſt, mentioned 
Prophetically by David. He adds, That he was cal. 
led Cœſor Piorum in the Sibillin Verſes, and that, ac- 
cording to Malvenda, he and his Son Titus were the 
Types of Antichriſt, Now what Probability, ſas he, 
is there that the True God ſhould vouchſafe to give 
Oracular Reſponſes to ſuch a Perſon ; and here, he 
ſtrongly confutes Marcellus Donatus, who held the 
Affirmative, To return to Veſpaſian, Xiphilin, in his 
Abridgement of Dion Caſſius, takes notice, That Ce- 
is, Veſpaſian's Concubine was charged with making 
the Emperor Prey ſo unmercifully on the Fortunes of 
his Subjects. It ſeems this Woman had a great As- 
cendant over the Emperor, and put him upon 
Projects for the filling of his Exchequer. Twas ſhe 
that ſold Places in the Courts of juſtice, in the Camp, 
and in the Temples, and would not let the Emperor's 
Subjects have ſo much as an Anſwer to a Petition with- 
out Money. This Money was all thrown into Czzis's 
Lap, and 'twas generally ſuſpected that ſhe took it by 
Veſpafian's Allowance, This Emperor was not at all 
aſhamed of the private Condition he was born to, and 
laught at the Atrempts of ſome Genealogilts who 
would fain have drawn him a Pedigree from one of 
Hercules's Companions ; and thus the Flavian Family 
ſhould have had ſome of the moſt conſiderable Qua- 
lity of Old Rowe in it, either by Conſanguinity or Af- 
finity. They told him that thoſe who built the Town 
of KReate, and an old Hero who had a Monument in 
Rome, and had travell'd with Hercules, were Veſpaſi- 
an's Progenitors; but this Piece of Flattery would not 
down with him. Tis no wonder they ſhould atempt 
ſuch a Piece of Service for an Emperor, ſince there had 
been more of this kind done for a Perſon who was only 
an under Officer of the Treaſury in Auguſtuss Reign; 
'twas one Quintus Vitellius, who had a Pedigree made 
on Purpoſe tor him, to prove that his Anceſtors had 
reigned over all the Country called Latium in Jtag, 
and that they were extracted from Faunus, King of 
the Aborigines, and Vitellia, who had been worſhip d 
as à Goddeſs in ſeveral Places: And yet, according to 
moſt Writers, the Vitellii were deſcended from a ma- 
numiſed Slave, if not from a Cobler. Cardinal Ma- 
⁊arine was of this Emperor's Mind, for he likewiſe 
railly'd a Man that pretended to derive his Family 
from T. Geganias Macerinus II. Proculus Geganns 
Macerinus. M. Geganius Macerinus Ill, all of em 
old Roman Conſuls, who lived not much more than 
Three Hundred Years after the Building of Nome. 
This Cardinal likewiſe threatened to ſend a certain 
Prieſt to the Baſtile for offering to publiſh a Genea- 
logical Hiſtory Di Caſa Mazarini, in which he had 
flouriſhed a great deal too much upon the Cardinals 
Family. * Szeton, in Veſpaſ, Tacit. Hiſtor. lib. 2. Pape- 
brochins ad Examen Divinitatis quam in Carmelo, Veſ- 
paſianus Cunſuluit. Bruyere au Chapitre de quelque. 


2 Ble Diction. Hiſtor. See Engl. Morer), 
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* VESTALES, Veſtal Virgins, fo call'd trom 
their being Conſecrated to the Goddeſs Jeſta Some 
are of Opinion, that this Order, and the Ceremo- 
nies belonging to it, were brought into aly by . 
neas ; and that Aſcanius, e/Eneas's Son, and the other 
Kings, his Succeſſors, treated the Yeſtals with preat 
Reſpect, becauſe Rhea Sylvia, of the Blood Royal, 
was ſolemnly profeſs d. Zivy makes this Inſtitution 
no older than Numa, who ſtinted their Number to 
Four, which Servius Tullius, according to Plutarch, 
encreaſed to dix; and thus they ſtood till they were 
ſuppreſſed. They were admitted into the Order be 
tween Six and Ten Years old. They wore a particular 
Habit, and had ſeveral Marks of Honour pay'd em; 
for when they went abroad they had a Sergeant or 
Mace-bearer to walk before em with a Bundle of 
Rods. They bad the Privilege to ride through the 
City in a Chariot as far as the Capitol; and if the 
Conſuls or any other great Magiſtrate happen'd to 
meet 'em, they were obliged to give theſe Ladies the 
Way. They had a very honourable Place aſſign d em 
at the Publick Shews, and were privileg d to be bury d 
in the City. Further, they had the Privilege of ma- 
king a Will, their Father living; and, by an Order 
of Auguſtus, they had the ſame Advantage with a 
Woman that had Three Children ; and, if they hap- 


pened to meet a Condemned Malefactor by Chance, 


he Scythians, but was ſlain a little after upon Æmili- 
anuss being choſen Emperor, A. C. 255. Aarel. Vic- 
tor. Jornandes de Rebus Gothicis. Zonaras Tom. 2. 
VIBI Us, Virius, was the firſt that perſuaded the 
Campazians to Revolt from the Romans to Hannibal, 
Afterwards, the Tide happening to turn, he choſe to 
Diſpatch himſelf rather than Surrender, and perſua- 
ded a great many of the firſt Quality to take the ſame 
Courſe, The Reader may ſre his Speech upon this 
Occaſion, in the Sixth Book of Lzvy's Third Decad. 
VICOMAGISTRI, were firſt made by the 
Emperor Auguſtus, who, upon bis dividing the City 
ot Rome into Fourteen Regions or Wards, and Four 
hundred and twenty four Streets, made Four New Of- 
ficers in each of theſe Wards, Two of which were 
call'd Curatores, and the other Denunciatores. The 


Buſineſs of the firſt was to keep the Streets commodi- 


ous both for Paſſage and Sight, and that they might 
not be ſtraitned or made leſs a Thorough- fare by any 
new Buildings. As for the Denunciatores, their Office 
Was to acquaint the Emperor with every remarkable 
Occurrence that happened in their Ward. Beſides 
theſe, the Emperor made Four Officers for every 
Street to keep up the Repair and Conveniencies of 
them, who notwithſtanding they were none of the 


Magiſtracy, had the Privilege of wearing a Coat edg d 
with Purple at the Ludi Compitalitii, which Solemni- 


"Twas Equivalent to a Pardon. This Order of the ty was kept in Honour of the Houſhold Gods. * Ca- 


Veals continued till the Reign of Theodoſsns the 
Elder, who ſuppreſs d this and all the other Heathen 
Divifions of Prieſthood, as we may learn from the 


ſaubon ad Ang. Sueten. cap. ult. Aſconius in Piſoni anam: 
Hoffman. 


VIELUN, aCityin Great Poland, in the Pala- 


Epiſtles of Symmachus and S. Ambroſe. * Livy. Plutarch tinate of Siradia. Tis encompaſs'd with a high 
in Numa, Dion Halicar, Voſſius de Idolol. Lib. 2, Cap. Wall, and a very deep Ditch. It has a Caſtle alſo up- 


65. Lipſ. Syntag, de Veſta & Virgin, Veſtal, See 


Engl. Morey, Vil. 2d. 

VIANA, a little Town in Navarre, which 
gives the Title of Prince to the Eldeſt Sons of the 
Kings of Navarre, It ſtands upon the Frontiers of 
Alava, near the River Elro. Huffman. 

VIANA De For de Lima, a Town in Portugal, 
at the Mouth of the River Lima in the Atlantich Oce- 
zn; more particularly tis ſituated between the River 


Douro and Minho, Five Leagues from Braccara to the 


Weſt, and almoſt Three from the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver Douro. Upon the Sea-fide there ſtands a very 
good Caſtle well-fortified : Tis mounted with ſeve- 
ral large Culverins which guard cff the Sally-men 


la this Road the Ships are ſheltered from the Four- 
teen Points of the Wind that lie between North and 
South by Eaſt. The River is a Bar- Haven which no 
Ship ventures upon without calling out Pilots by the 
Signal of a Gun or a Flag twiſted round, The Ships 
come all in at High- Water, and when the Tide runs 
out are left dry, unleſs they ride upon the Pit, which 
is always Eight or Ten Fathom at Low-Water. 


* Hoffman, La Hontan. Some new Voyages to Portu- 


gal. G . | 

VIANEN, a Townin South Helland upon the 
River Leck, with a Caſtle belonging to the Family of 
Bredero. It ſtands upon the Frontiers of the Territo- 
ries of Vtrecht, about Two Leagues from Utrecht 
to theSourh * Hoffman. 

VIASDUM, a City of Great Poland, in the Pa- 
lat nate of Rava. Tis remarkable for the Strength 
and Beauty of its Caſtle, an] ſtands not far from Ra- 
za its Capital. * Connor's Hiſt. of Poland, 

VIBIUS, Secundus, a Roman Gentleman, was 
proſecuted by the Mauritanians for Oppreſſion; 
and, upon his being Caſt, was baniſh'd Iraly, to ex- 
cuſe himlelf from a heavier Puniſhment. * Tacit. 
Annal. lib. 15. cap. 28. 

VIBIUS, Sequeſter, an old Author of a Book 
Entitul'd Dittionarium Geographicum De Fluviis, Fon- 
ibis, Lacubus, Montibus, Sylvis & Papulis. This 
Book was printed by Marochius at Rome, and by A.. 
ans Manutius at Venice in 15 4, but the laſt and beſt 
Impreſſion » as that put out by Simlerus. Voſſius de 
Hiſt. Lat. lib. 3. 

VIBIUS Treboniannus Gallus, Governour of the 
Marches of Moeſia, betray'd the Emperor Decius to 
the Gothe, and was afterwards proclaim'd Auguſtus by 
a ingle Legion. He made his Son Voluſian, his Part- 
ner, and ftoop'd to a very diſhonourable Peace with 


on the River Proſna. The Bui'dings of this Town 
are generally of Brick, and ſome of 'em very magni- 
ficent, * Connor Hiſt. of Poland. 
VIENNA ſtands upon the Danube, and is the 
Capital of Auſtria. The laſt famous Siege of this 
City being mentioned only in a Line or Two in the 
Second Volume of this Work, I ſhall here give it the 
Reader at large. 

In 1683. the Turks came before this Town with 
an Army of above Two hundred Thouſand Men. The 
Duke of Lorrain being informed that the Enemy was 


advanced into Auſtria, and fearing he might be ſur - 
rounded with theſe formidable Forces, reſolved to re- 


treat under the Cannon of Vienna, and poſted himſelf 
from attacking Veſſels that lie at Anchor in the Road. 


between the Rivers Raab and Rdbwitz, to cover the 
Town, and diſpute the Paſs of the Raab; but he 
found it adviſeable afrerwards to retreat further, and 
incamp in the Ille ot Tabor, near the Bridges of Vienna, 
from whence he underſtood that all the Ottoman Ar- 
my were marching towards Altemburg. The Empe- 
ror having received Advice of the T#rks March, held 
a Council with his Principal Miniſters, who were of 
Opinion, that twas beſt for his Imperial Majeſty to 
retire with his Court to the other fide of the River, 
for fear of falling into the Hands of the Infidels. Imme- 


diately all rhe Coaches and Carts of the Town were 


made uſe of to convey over Perſons and Equipage: 
The Houſes of the People of Quality were quitted 
in ſuch a Hurry, that the rich Furniture was perfectly 
forgotten. | 

Upon the 7th, of July, 1683. the Emperor left Y;- 
enna with the Two Empreſſes, the Archdukes, and 
the Archdutcheſſes, and taking the Road beyond the 
Bridge, lay that Night at Cronemburg, Two or Three 
Miles from Vienna. The ſame Day Abundance of Peo- 
ple quitted Vienna, inſomuch that the Town ſeemed to 
be almoſt uninhabited. *"T'is ſuppoſed thoſe that went 
off were at leaſt Threeſcore Thouſand ; however, 
there were as many left behind, capable of bearin 
Arms, beſide the Garriſon. While the Emperor hel 
on his Way to Lintæ, the Duke of Lorraine enter d 
Vienna with Ten thouſand Men, and workt hard upon 
the Fortifications. The 12th of Jaly they began to 
ſet Fire to the Suburbs. The Citizens themſelves 
burning their own Houſes; Upon the 14th. the Turks 
opened their Trenches, upon that fide of the Town 
next to the Imperial Gate, and made a Lodgment 
there notwithſtanding the Cannon of the Beſieged. 
Upon the 15. Prince Charles of Lorrain marched out 
of the Town, and incamped beyond the Bridges, car- 


ins off none but his Cavalry and Dragoons, all 
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the Infantry being left for the Security of the Garri- 
ſon ; and now the Turks having made themſelves Ma- 
{ters of the Iſle of Tabor, inveſted the Town, and ſet 
Fire to the Palace des Favorites, and to all the Houſes 
of the Nodility in the Suburbs of Leopolaſtadt. 
As ſoon as the Fire was ſomewhat over in the Su- 
burbs, the Turhe poſted their Janizaries there, inſo- 
much that all manner of Communication was cut off 
between the Duke and the Beſieged. At this time 
there happened a dangerous Accident, for the Fire 
catching upon the Scorch Church, a very ſtately Build- 
ing, burnt it to Aſhes, and ſpreading further, ſeiz d 
the Arcenal, where there was a great deal of Powder 
and other Ammunition. To ſtop the Fire, the Pow- 
der was immediately taken out; but the Flame 
throwing over on the other ſide, took hold on Three 
Palaces, and burnt them to the Ground, A Boy of 
about 16 Years old was ſuſpected for this Fire, being 
found Diſauiſed in a Woman's Habit, at which the 
People were ſo enraged, rhat they immediately pull d 
him to Pieces, and ſo loſt the Opportunity of a far- 
ther Diſcovery, If the Plot had taken, and the Ar- 
cenal had been blown up, the Turks would eaſily have 
entred the Town upon the Breach. Upon the 21ſt. a 
Meſſenger Diſpatched by the Duke of Lorraine got 


| luckily into the Town Swimming over Four Arms of 


the Danube, without being perceiv'd by the Turbiſh 
Guards : He had Letters tied to his Neck, which in- 
tormedtheGovernour that he ſhould be reliev'd in a lit- 
tle time; that the Troops of the Circles of the Em- 
pire came up daily to the Duke's Camp, and that they 
were ſhortly to be reinforced by the King of Poland, 
Upon the 22d. the Txrks fired very thick over the Da. 
nube Baſtion, The Cannon- Ball, Bombs and Grena- 
dos beat down all rhe Houſes and Churches which were 
higher than ordinary. However, this did not diſcou- 
rage the People from going to Church, to beg rhe 
Protection of God-Almighry, neither did the Preach- 
ers fail to preſs em to Patience and Fortitude from the 
Pulpits. Upon the z iſt. the Beſiegers carry d on their 
Approaches to the Counterſcarp, and came ſo near 
the Imperialiſts, that both Parties frequently fought 
with the Paliſado's they had pull'd up. And here the 
Chriſtians made uſe of an Expedient newly invented 
by the Count de Daun. They pulled the Heads of 
the Tzrks within the Paliſado's with. Hooks, and then 
cut em oF with Scithes faſten'd to long Poles. Up- 
on the 23d. of Auguſt, Kimpler, a Famous Ingineer, 
working a Countermine under the Caltle Gate, found 
a Tin Coffin full of Gold and Silver Coin, and j ew- 
els, with a Tin Box which had a Piece of Parchment 
init, in which the following Words were written in 
old Characters, Gandebis ſi Inveneris : Videbis, Tace- 
bis, ſed Orabis, Pugnabis, JEdificabis : non hodie, nec 
Cras, {ed quia Vniverſns Equus: Turris erecta & Ar. 
mata: diverſa Ordinata Arma. Rollandt Hun, Mog. 
Poſuit. Thoſe who ſet up ro unriddle this dark Stuff 
of Rolland, a Burgher of Mentx, pretend he had an 
extraordinary Inſight into Futurity, which proſpect of 
his was Anigmatically hinted in the Parchment above- 
mentioned, The Sence of it is thus expounded ; 
Thou ſhalt Bleſs thy ſelf if thou lighteſt upon this Trea- 
ſure; thou ſhalt admire the Riches of it, and not diſco- 
ver thy good Fortune to any Body; but thou ſhalt give 
Tranks to God. Almighty, and fight the Enemies of his 
,rſhip, Thou ſhalt ſend this Treaſure in Building 
Churches, but this [hall not happen very quickly, becauſe 
the Ot:omin Cavalry lies before the Town, and have ſet 
up their Hyrſe Tail Standards, Wait therefore till this 
Town has repu'{ed the Enemy by the Strength of its For- 
tification and Garriſon; and bythe Aſſiſtance of ſeveral 
Pr inces that ſhall ja their Forces to Raiſe the Siege. 
Upon the t th. of September the Beſiged perceived 
the Fill of Ka'ewberg cover d with Auxiliary- Troops. 
who marching forward in Admirable Order, revived 
their Spirits with a Surprizing Satisfaction. Upon the 
12th. the King of Poland came to the Chapel of S. Le- 
opold, whither he was conducted by the Duke of Lor- 
raine. Here his Poliſh Majeſty heard Maſs, and af. 
ſiſted at che Ceremony, behaving himſelf with very 
Exemplary Devotion After he had received the 
Communicn and Bleſſing which was given to all the 
Army. his Majeſty roſe off his Knees and pronounc'd 
the following Sentence aloud; Now, lays he, nothing 


— ea 


hinaers, but we may march immediately with full Aſſu. 
rance of God. Almightys Aſſiſtance. And now the 
Chriſtian Army moving down the Hills, approached 
the Tarki/h Camp. The Enemy, after having main- 
tain d the Fight for ſome time, retreated to the other fide 
of the Danube, and that with ſuch Precipitation, that 
they left the Standard of the Ottoman Empire behind 
em. They likewiſe quitted all their "Tents, &c. The 
Chriſtians, in raiſing the Siege, loſt no Perſons of 
Condition but Prince Thomas of Croy, the Count orf 
Tretmardorf, and young Potosi, Captain of a Com- 
pany of Huſſars. Upon the 13th. at break of Day, 
the Duke of Lorraine order'd the Army to be ready to 
march, and went to the King of Poland to concert 
Meaſures with him, and follow on the Victory. But 
the King conſidering his Troops were fatigu'd, and 
that 'twas neceſlary to let them have ſome time to re. 
freſh themſelves, went into Vienna: This Evening ſe- 
veral Horſe and Foot of the Chriſtian Army came in- 
to the Town with vaſt Herds of Cattel which the 
Tarks had left in their Camp, which were brought in 
to ſuch Numbers, that at laſt an Ox was ſold for Five 
or Six Florins. The Emperor having received the 
good News of the Turist being defeated, immediately 
embarkt upon the Danube, and arrived at Vienna the 
14th. of September, where, after having viewed the 
Enemies Trenches, he ordered Te Deum to be ſung by 
the Biſhop of Newſtadt with all imaginable Solemni- 
ty. Upon the 15th. of the ſame Month the King of 
Poland tent bis Lord-Chancellor to preſent his Imperial 
Majeſty with part of the Riches found in the Grand- 
Viſier's Tent: His Puli/þ Majeſty likewiſe ſent the 
Abbot Denof to Rome, to make a Preſent of Mahomets 
Standard to the Pope. For the reſt ſee Engl. Mor. ad. 
* Hiſtoire des Troubles de Hongrie, &c. 

VIGILS, or Pervigilia; ſo the old Pagans called 
their Nocturnal Solemnities, which were kept in Ho- 
nour of their pretended Deities ; amongſt the reſt of 
their Vigilt, thoſe belonging to Ceres and Venus being 
moſt remarkable, Young People made uſe of theſe 
Opportunites to Debauch in, as appears from Aulus 
Cellius, not to mention any other. However, as Di- 
ongſius Halicarnaſſeus obſerves, the Romans had not mas 
ny of theſe Nocturnal Devotions, havinga great Aver- 
ſion for the Cuſtom and Liberty of the Greeks upon 
ſuch Occaſions. Theſe Heathen Practices were fol- 
lowed by ſeveral hap oy in the firſt Ages of Chri- 
ſtianity, ſuch as the Cnoſtichs, Carpocratians, Priſcil- 
lianiſts, &c. who uſed to paſs the Night in a Scanda- 
lous manner at their Religious Meetings. The Catho- 
liche licewife had their Vigils, which by Degrees dege- 
nerated into Abuſe and Misbehaviour, concerning 
which Bellarmin gives the following Account: The 
Day before Holy-Days, ſays he, the Church us d to 
Faſt and fit up all Night, But this Practice 
growing at laſt Diſorderly and Scandatons, the Church 
thought it proper to ſuppreſs theſe Night- Meetings, and 
only enjoin Fafting upon the Holy-day Eve. Livy 
lib. 23. Tacit. Annal. lib. 15. cap. 44. Dion. Halicarn- 
lib. 2. Forbeſius Inſtruction. Hiſtorico-Theologic. Bellar- 
min. De Eccles. Triump. lib. 3. cap. 17. 

VILI1S, the Surname of Amund King of the 
Geths and Swedes; He was ſo called becauſe his Father 
Amund had him by a Wench or Concubine. This 
way of coming into the World was ſo Scandalous 
among that People, that even a King's Natural Son 
was thrown down to the loweſt Rank. Magnus. lib. 
18. cap. 6. Hoffman. : 

VILLACH, one of the Principal Towns in 
Carinthia, ſtands upon the Drave, and is well Built. 
Dottor Brown's Travels, 

VILLAINS, a Diſadvantage of Condition, 
and State of Servitude, very common in Exgland, and 
elſewhere in ancient Times. Bretton Biſhop of Here- 
ford, who lived in the Reign of King Henry 111d. at- 
firms in his Book of the Common Laws, That Villai- 
nage began not long after Noah's Flood: For, as the 
World encreafed, Controverſies about Property al 
Juriſdiftion began to encreaſe too, which at laſt brought 
the contending Parties into the Field, to decide the 
Matter at the Sword's Point. And here, to make the 
Victory more tollerable, twas ſettled as it were into 2 
Law of Nations, That the Conqueror ſhould give 
Quarter to him that was Worlted, and upon his 
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Submiſſion, receive him for his Villain or Bondman, to 


Govern and Diſpoſe of him at Pleaſure: To come 
farther upon the Roll of Chronology, Villains ſeems 
derivd from the French Vilaine, or from the Latin 
Villa, a Country-Farm, whete ſuch Perſons were fixt 
to do Service. Of theſe Villains, there were Two 
ſorts in England: One Termed a Villain in Groſs, who 
was immediately Bound to the Perſon of his Lord and 
his Heirs. The other was called a Villain Regardant 


to a Mannor, being Bound to his Lord as a Member 


belonging and annext to ſuch a Mannor. If any ſuch 
Villain did Purchaſe any Lands or Tenements, the 
Lord might ſeize them at his Pleaſure, which 
Privilege he had likewiſe over any Goods or Chat- 
tels bought by the Villain. And if any Man 
took away the Villain Perforce, the Lord might have 
an Action of Treſpaſs, and if the Villain run away 
from the Lord, the Lord might have a Writ de Nar:- 
0 babendo, to bring him again. He had likewiſe the 
Liberty to beat and chaſtiſe his Villain, but not to 
maim him. At preſent there are no Villains in Eng- 
land, though the Laws concerning em are unrepeal d. 
The laſt Challenge of any Lord upon this Score was 
that of one Butler of Glouceſterſbire, who claimed 
one Crouteh for his Villain Regardant to his Mannor of 
Badinauton: The Caſe was try d at the Ning t. Bench 
in the Tenth of Queen Elizabeth, and is reported by 
Dyer; In ſhort, becauſe there was no Seizure or Claim 
made by the Lord in Sixty Years, the Cauſe went for 
the Defendant, * Burt on 3 

VILNA, or Vilna, Capital of the Dutchy of 
Lithuauia, lies in the Northern Latitude of Fifty 
four Degrees and Thirty Minutes, at the Diſtance of 
a hundred and Twenty Miles from Coningsberg, to the 
Faſt, a Hundred and Eighty from Marſam to the 
North Eaſt, and near a Hundred and Twenty South 
from Mittaw. Tis a very large and Populous City, 
well-fortified with T'wo Caſtles, the former waſhed 
by the River Milia, and the latter by the Wilu. The firſt 
of theſe Rivers is large and Navigable, by the Con- 
veniency of which the [Inhabitants Tranſport Merchan- 
diſe to Dantzich. The Houſes of the Town are gene- 
rally low and mean, being moſtly Timber- Built, ex- 
cepting ſome belonging to the Gentry, Foreign Mer- 
chants, and ſeveral Publick Structures, which are all 
either of Stone or Brick. One of the Caſtles is a 
beautiful Pile of Modern Architecture. The Churches 
here are all of Stone, both thoſe belonging ro the 
Roman and Ruſſian Communions, The Cathedral ſtands 
in the lower Caſtle, wherein lies the Body of S. Caſi. 
mir, in a large Silver Tomb of great value. Here al- 
ſo is a very | rge Bell like to that of Cracow, which 
requires above Four and Twenty ſtrong Men ro Ring 
it. Among the other publick Buildings we may reck- 
on the Palace of the Metropolitan of Ruſſia; to 
which we may add the great Duke's Palace, famous 
for its Guard-Chamber furniſh'd with all forts of 
Arms. To proceed to the Univerſity, Founded by 
King Stephen, and Valerian their Biſhop in 1579. 
There are Six Profeſſors of Divinity in it; Four of 
Law, Five of Philoſophy, and Seven of Humanity. 
Among the Merchants Houſes there's one particular- 
ly fine, erected by the Muſcovite Company, for a ſort 
of Ware-houſe for their Furrs, Ermins, and other 
rich Commodities brought from Moſco. In this City 


Guns of all forts are caſt, and other Warlike Furni- 


ture, made to great Perfection. The Parliament or 
chief Court of J uſtice, firs here one Year, and the 
next at Minsk: The Muſcovites made themſelves Ma- 


ſters of this City in the Year 16535, but were ſoon af. 


ter forced to ſurrender it to the Poles, to whom it be- 
longs at preſent. Two Mile from the Town, the 
Great Duke of Lithuania has a Palace call'd Ruanick, 
tis Timber-Builr, but Ornamented with Pleaſant Or. 
chards, Gardens, a Park, Cc. Coxnor's Hiſt. of 
| Poland, Vol. I. A Syſteme of Geography, &c. 
VINNICZ A, a Timber-Built City ia the Pala- 
tinate of Brachlaw in Red. Ruſſia in Poland. It ſtands 
upon the River Bog, and is fortify d with a Wall and 
Caſtle, This Town is remarkable for a Meeting of 
the Gentry and a Court of juſtice. The ]eſuits have 
a College here for the Inſtruction of Youth. * Con- 
nor's Hiſt, of Poland, &c. | 
VIPSANIA, Axrippa's Daughter, was marry d 
to Tiberius before he came to the Empire. This Lady 


being afrerwards' Divorced, marry'd Aſſinins Gallus 
Pollio's Son: Tiberius had Druſus by her. Hoffman. 
VIRGIL e GORGIC _ 
*VIRGIL (Pohador) was a Perſon of Parts and 
Learning. His Firſt Book was a Collection of Pro- 
verbs publiſhed by him in 1498. No Body had un- 
dertaken any thing of this kind before, which made 
him afterwards brag that he had ſhewn Eraſmus the 
Way; and in the Preface to a new Edition of this 
Book, he treats Eraſmus very ruggedly, charges him 
with Vanity and an Envious Humour, and calls him 
Plagiary: but Eraſmns juſtity'd himſelf very well in 
a Letter written to this Author in 1521: Polydor Vir- 
gil was not a through Rowan Catholich; for, as Bale 


reports, heapprov'd the Marriage of the Clergy, and 


Condemned the Uſe of Images. Tis ſaid of him, 
That when he wrote the Hittory of England, he 
burnt a great many Manuſcripts to prevent the Diſco- 
very of his own Failings in that Performance: For 
the reſt ſee Polydor Virgil in Engl. Morery Vol II. 
Balæus de Scriptor Britan Centur. 13. Cains de An- 
tiquit, Cant. ab. lib. 1, pag. 52. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
VIRTUOSISCURIOSI NATURE: 
VIS EO, a City in Portugal, in the Province 14 
Beira, ſituate near the Rivulet Montorio, Twenty 
Seven Miles from Lamego to the South, and Thirty 
Six from Guarda to the Weſt, It had once the Title 
of a Dutchy, and is ſtill an Epiſcopal See under the 
Archbiſhop of Braga. "Tis call'd Viſeu in ſome Maps. 
ViSITATION (The Bleſſed Viregin's) is a 
Feſtival in the Church of Rome, inſtituted by Pope 
Urban IV. in 1389. Tis kept upon the Second Day 
of July; the Occation of it was this: The Church of 
Rome being perplext with a Schiſm, Application was 
made to the Bleſſed Virgin to put an end to it; and 
that her Aſſiſtance might engage the farther, this 
Feſtival was Dedicated to her by Urban, and confir- 
med by his Succeſſor Boniface IX. Theſe Popes, to 
make the Solemnity the better obſerv'd, annex'd large 
Indulgencies to it : However, 'twas not generally 
kept in the Weſt till the Council of Baxil ſettled it 
by Canon in 1441. The Deſign of it is to comme- 
morate the Viſit the Bleſſed Virgin gave to Elizabeth 
when ſhe ſtaid Three Months with her. * S. Luke 
cap. 1. Macer. in Hierolex. Hoffman. | 
VITELLIO, or Vitello, lived in the middle of 
the XIII. Century, and is by ſome ſaid to be a Ger- 
man, and by others a Polander. He wrote a Book of 
Opticks ; that Impreſſion. publiſhed by Riſnerns is 
much the beſt : This Book is very much valued, and 


has a great Character given it by R:/nerns. * Bayle 


Diction. HiFfor. 

VITORIA, or Victoria, the chief Town of the 
Province Alava in Spain, Situate at the Foot of rhe 
Mountain, call d Monte de & Aarian, near the Pro- 
vince of Biſcay; about Sixty Miles from Pampelona to 
the Weſt, Forty Eight from Bilboa to the South, and 
Eighty from Burgos to the North-Eaſt. It was built, 
according to Mariana, by Sancho King of Navarre; 
about the Year 1180. Longitude 14. 47.Latitude 2.57. 

VITRE (Amnhory) a famous Printer of Paris, 
living in the XVIIth. Century. To do him right, he 
carry d the Improvement of his Art farther than any 
Body. *Twas he that Printed the Preſident 4e Fay s 
Polhglott Bible, which is a Maſter-Piece of the Preſs, 
not only upon the ſcore of the Beauty of the Letter, 
but likewiſe for the extraordinary Correctneſs of the 
Edition. Vitre kept up his Reputation in his other 
Performances being the top Man in his Buſineſs of 
all France, and exceeding even Robert Stephens him- 
ſelf in his Printing, though he was Inferiour to him 
in Learning. Beſides other Books, he printed a 
Courſe of the Civil-Law in Two Volumes, Folio: 
The Latin Bible in Folio and in Quarto, which for the 
Character and Exactneſs are the fineſt Things of their 
kind. But after all, Vitre tarniſhed his Reputation 


by an envious Humour, which made him melt down 


all the Letters of the Oriental Languages in which 
Monſieur le Jays Bible had been printed; This 
was done that no Body might print any Books to 
that Advantage, in thoſe Languages after his Death, 
which happened in the Year 1674. * Memoirs Hiſtor. 
VITUs (S.) lived about the Year 300, and ſuf. . 
fered Martyrdom with Modeſtus and Creſcentia in 


the Reign of Diocleſian, of which we have a ſhort - 


Hhhh Account 
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Account in the Martyrologies.of Beda, Uſuardus 
Ado, and in the Roman, upon the 15th- of June: 
But Surius in the Life of this Saint is very large in 
deſcribing the Martyrdom. The Body of $. Vitus 
was removed from 4 
S. Denys in King Pipin's Reign, as Sigebert informs us 
in his Chronicle: The ſame Author relates, that in 
the Year $36, in the Reign of Lewis the Godly, That 
the Relicks of Vitus were carry d from Paris to Cor- 
bei in Saxony, which made the French declare, that 
the Glory of their Nation travell d along with Vitus, and 
went off to the Saxons. Farther, the Inhabirants of 
Regen, who were converted to Chriſtianity by the 
Saxons of Corbei, followed their Precedent, in the 
Veneration of S. Vitzs, and built a Stately Church in 
Hon our of him. Afterwards theſe People Relapſing 
into Heatheniſm, were ſo far from forgetting Vitus, 
that now ey cry their Regard to a deſperate 
Exceſs, and Worſhipt him as the Supream God: 


Rome to Paris by the Abbot of 


, 


make. good her Depe ſiticns, was Beheaded, Not- 
withſtanding his being thus acquitted, he and his 
Lady withdrew privately, out of the Kingdom, and 
travell d into Sweden, and were well, received by 
Queen Criſtina, The Count was now very Zealous 
tor the Service of this Kingdom, and appear d againſt 
the Intereſt of his own Country, His Advice was ex- 
treamly Serviceable to Charles Guſtavus, and render d 
the Conqueſts of this Prince upon Denmark much 
more eaſie than otherwiſe they would have been. 
Dlfeld was one of the King of Sweden's Plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Treaty of Rid, and bad likewiſe been 
ſent to that at Copenhagen, if the French Embaſſador 
had not perſuaded the King of Sweden to nominate 
another: At laſt he fell into Diſgrace at the Sweaiſh 
Court, and was ſent to Priſon ; however, in all likeli- 


hood he had been very honourably enlarged, had his 


Impatience not put him upon making his Eſcape, 


which Expedient he thought no more than neceſſary, 


And now all the Sclavonian Clans conſulted him as an | being informed that they intended to bring him to his 


Oracle, and worſhipt him with Anniverſary Sacrifices ; 
neither had 1 Merchants the Liberty of Buying 
and Selling, till they had made a Preſent of ſome of 
' their richeſt Commodities ro this pretended Deity ; 
and as another Inſtance of their Veneration, they 
treated his Prieſt with the Ceremony paid to a Prince. 
They call'd this Idol (for ſo they made it) Zuante- 
Vith, by Corruption from Sanchas Vitus, * Hermoldns 
Annales Sclatorum, lib. 1. cap. 6. Saxo-Grammaticas, 


lib. 14. Albertus Crantzins Vandal. lib. 3. cap. 37. &c. 


VIVIANI (Fincentio) a Noble Florentine, Scho- 
lar to Gallilexs, and a great Mathematician, publiſh- 
ed à Folio in 1659, entituled, De Maximis & Mi- 
nimisGeometrica Divinatio in Quintum Conicorum Ap- 
Follonii Pergæi. His Opinions in Religion were ſtark 
 nought; for he held a Phyſical Neceſſity of all Things, 

and deny'd there was any ſuch thing as Moral Evil. 
* Lets, Þ Italia Regnante par.3.pag.q11.BayleDittion. Hiſt, 

ULADISLAW, a City of Great Poland, in the 

Palatinate of Breſty. This Town ſtands in a Moraſs, 
and is famous for being the Epiſcopal See of the Bi- 
ſhop of Cjavia, who always Crowns the King in 
Caſe either of the Death or Indifpoſition of the Pri- 
mate. Uladiſlaw has a fine Cathedral built after the 
Gothich manner. The Caſtle is built of Brick, and fo 
are moſt of the Streets. Connors Hift. of Poland. 
See Engl. Morery, Vol. 24, 

ULFELD, or Ulefeld (James) a Daniſh Gen- 
tleman, and Senator of that Kingdom, was ſent Em- 
baſſador to the Court of Moſcovy, by Frederick ll. 
King of Denmarkin 1578. He wrote an Account of 
his Travels, which was printed at Francfort in 1608, 
"Tis entituled Hodoeporicum Ruthenicum Facobi Nobi- 
iis Dani. He likewiſe wrote a Hiſtory of ſome of 
the Kings of Denmark, which is ſtill in Manuſcript. 
Goldaſtus gives him the Character of a Judicious Au- 


rhor , though his Stile is ſomewhat unpoliſhed. 


* Mollerus Hypomnem ; ad Albertum Bartholiaum de 
Scriptis Danor um. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor, 

UL FELD (Cornifids, or Cor fits) Grandſon to 
him laſt mentioned, lived in the XVIIth. Century, 
and was a Perſon of great Sence and Courage, and if 
he had not Tarniſhed his Reputation by proving falle 
to his Prince, he might juſtly have been reckoned 
among the greateſt Men of his Time. Chriſtian IV. 
King of Demwark made him Viceroy of Norway, and 


gave him all the Honour and Preferment that a Fa- 


vourite could expect: He made him his Son in-Law, 
Marrying him to his Daughter Eleonora. He likewiſe 
made him his Embaflador Extraordinary in France in 
1647. Frederick III. Son and Succeſſor to Chriſti- 
an IV. was not at all pleaſed with the Temper and 
Conduct of Count Ulfeld, he look'd upon him too 
much overgrown with Ambition, and could never 
forgive him for his Stiffneſs in maintaining the Privi- 
leges of rhe Nobility, at this Prince's Acceſſion to the 
Crown. However, he ſtifled his Diſguft ſo far as to 
ſend this Count Embaſſador to Holland in 1649, to 
conclude a Treaty about the Paſſage of the Sound. 
Upon his Return, the Court being not ſatisfy d with 
his Negotiation, he ſtomached being found fault with 

to that Degree, that he kept his Chamber for half a 
| Year, and counterfeited himſelf Sick. He was char- 
ged with being in a Plot to Poiſon the King, but the 
Woman that informed againſt him, not being able to 


Trial: This was a falſe Alarm, for the King of Swe- 
den had given his Parol of Honour to the French 
Embaſlador, that he ſhould. be ſet at Liberty. It 
ſeems he was Comprehended in the late Treaty be- 

tween Sweden and Denmark; however, being miſin- 
formed that the Swedes deſigned to handle him rough- 
ly, he (ipt his Guards, made his Eſcape out of the 
Priſon at Malmoe, and went to Copenhagen before he 
had bis Pardon for what he had done againſt his 
Prince, Frederick III. who concealed his Intentions 
till Opportunity preſented ; but when he had bim 
and his Counteſs in his Power, order d em both to be 
ſent to the Ille 4e Bornholm; but upon Vlfeld's Wri- 
ting him a ſubmiſſive Letter, he gave him leave to ſtay 
in the Iſland of Funen. He own d his Faults frankly in 
his Letter, caſt himſelf wholly upon the King's Mer- 
cy, and promiſed an Abſolute Submiſſion for the fu- 
ture. Some time after he had leave to Travel; and 
now he went to Paris incognito, and from thence to 
Bruges, where he deſigned to Winter with his Family, 
but was obliged to abſcond; for his Son killed, or ra- 
ther aſſaſſinated one Colonel f; and his Lady, who 
lately arrived at London, and went privately out of 
Town, was ſtopt at Dover, and ſent off to Copenba- 
gen; and now there was a horrible Plot of the Counts 
diſcovered againſt his Prince, Tis ſaid that the Elect- 
or of Brandenburgh informed King FrederichlII. That 
Count T/feld wrote a Letter to his Electoral High- 


| neſs, to let him know, That in caſe he would furniſh him 


with ſome Troops, he would Depoſe the King of Denmark 
and his 2 and ſet the Crown upon the Elector s 
Head: For, ſays he, I have Clergy and Laity enow in 
my Intereſt to carry my Point. The Sentence of Death 
pronounced againſt him, takes notice that they had 
proof of this Conſpiracy; for we are to obſerve, that 
at Copen hagen, July 1663, the Count was Outlawed 
for High Treaſon, upon which they made à Figure 
of him in Wax · Work, put it in a Sledge and drew it to 
the Place of Execution, and then the Hangman cut o 
his Hand, and his Head, and Quarter d his Body. 
The Count being informed at Bruxells of theſe Pro. 
ceedings, went immediately for Bſi/, where he ſtaid 
Four or Five Months ixcognito, and having received 
Advice that they were looking out to apprehend him, 
notwithſtanding he was very ill, he went intoa Boat 
in the Night, upon the Rhine, with a Deſign for 
Briſac, but died of the Rigour of the Seaton, before 
he had gone Two Leagues, being about Sixty Years of 
Age. Le Comte d Ulfeld, printed at Paris in 1677. 
'T he Author, one an de la Valette. Parival. Hiſt. 
du ſiecle de Fer. Tom. i. pa. 490. & deinc. Bayle Dit. Hiſt 
UL M, in Lain Ulm, a very ancient, large an 
Imperial City, ſtanding upon the Danube, Which 
here receives the ler, and begins to be Navigable: 
Tis Forty Mile diſtant from Augsburg to the Welt, 
Fifty from Stutgard to the Eaſt, and Eighty from 
Wurtzburg to the South. Twas walled about in the 
Year 1300, and had the Privilege of a Free and Im- 
perial Town, granted by Lewis of Bavaria in 1346 
Soon after, the Citizens purchaſed the County of He 
fenitein, the County of Albeg, and the Town an 
Caſtle of Gieſlingen, fo that they are Lords of a Coun- 
try Twenty Miles in length, and Twelve in breadt 
The Cathedral is a very noble Building, exceeding 
any in Germany excepring that cf Hratburg. Hs 
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Gid to have been a Hundred and Eleven Years in 
Building: It has Five very lofty Spires, and within 
it an Organ ſo very extraordinary, that Two Learned 
Perſons have thought it worth their while to give a 
Deſcription of it in Print. Twas Thirty Five Years 
in making, and finiſhed in the Year 1599. 'Tis 
Ninety Three Foot high, and Eight and Twenty 
broad : The largeſt Pipe is Thirteen Inches Diameter. 
'There are a great many ſtately Structures in this 
Town, among which the Stat-Houſe is one of the 
moſt conſiderable. The Reformation was received 
here in 1529, and the Burghers are moſtly Lutherans. 
For the reſt, ſee Engl. Mor. Vol. 24, * A Syſteme of 
Geography, &'c. with Aol”s Maps. | 

UL O DIMIR, a City in Poland, in the Province 
of Yethynia: Tis Timber- Built, and ſtands in a Mo- 
raſs, not far from Lutzko. Tis the Reſidence of a 
R:ſſian Biſhop with a conſiderable Juriſdiction, * Con- 
nor 5 Hiſt 1 oland, Cc. 

ULRICUS, Son of Albert the Fair, Duke of 
HMechleburg, was Biſhop of Suerin. This Biſhop and 
his Brother John Albert were both Inſtances, and En- 
couragers of Learning, and conſiderable Benefactors 
to the Univerſity of Roſtock; ard being Partners in 
the Government of Mechlebung, they made very ſer- 
viceable Regulations both in the Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, and in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. Ulric died in 
1603, leaving Iſſue Sophia, who was afterwards 
| Queen of Denmark. Hoffman. | 
_ULVERSTON, a Hundred and Ninety Seven 
Miles from London. See Vol. 24. 

*ULYSSES, King of the Iſlands of 1haca, and 
Dulichium, was Son of Laertes by Anticlea, though 
ſome throw a Blot upon his Eſcucheon, and pretend 
that Siſyphus was his true Father, Anticlea being Ra- 
viſhed upon the Rod by this Siſyphus, as ſhe was go- 
ing to marry Laertes. UViyſſes, according to Homer's 
Character of him, was a Man of great Experience and 
Elocution, admirable at Advice and Stratagem, brave 
in his Perſon, and very patient under Fatigues and 
Diſappointment. He marry'd Penelope, Icarns's Daugh- 
ter, by whom he had Telemachus. He was ſo fond of 
living with this Lady, that when he was pitched up- 
on to go along with the reſt of the Grecian Chiefs in 
the Expedition againſt Troy, he counterfeited Madneſs, 
hoping that would excuſe him. To make this Trick 
paſs the better, he yoaked Animals of a different 
kind together, plowed upon the Beach, and ſowed 
Salt inſtead of Corn. But Palamedes, a Man no leſs 
ſubtile than himſelf, reſolved to put him to the Teſt ; 
to this purpoſe he laid his Son Telemachus in the Fur- 
row before him, which Vhſſes perceiving, lifted up 
the Plough for fear of Miſchief; and thus this Hero, 
not being able to Dance in a Net any longer, was for- 
ced to imbark, and being haled to Troy, he did very 
good Service there: For, in the firſt Place, he diſco- 
vered Achilles through the Ditguiſe of a Woman's 
Habit, and carry'd him along with them. He like- 
wiſe procured Hercales's Arrows of Philoctetes, To 
go on with him, he privately brought off the Aſhes of 
Laomedon, lodg'd over the Scæan Gate of Troy, and by 
the Aſſiſtance of Diomedec, cut the Centinels a Pieces, 
and ſurpriz d the Palladium. Afterwards, being ſent 
with Diomedes to obſerve the Enemies Camp in the 
Night, he kill'd Rheſus King of Thrace, and brought 
off his Set of Coach-Horſes : Now, unleſs all theſe 
Exploits had been performed, Troy, according to the 
Oracle, had been abſolutely impregnable. After- 
wards he happen'd to fall out violently with Palamedes 
about Foraging, and to revenge himſelf, he fallly im- 
peached Palamzdes of holding a Correſpondence 
with the Enemy, and got him ſton'd to Death. Af- 
ter Achilles was (lain, V!yſſes put in for his Suit of Ar- 
mour, and had em adjudg'd to him at a Council of 
War. Upon the taking of Troy, Orſilochus Son of 
LAomeneus King of Crete, oppoſing him in his juſt 
Pretenſions to a ſhare of the Booty, and coming to a 
Quarrel, - was killed by this Hero; and now he did an 
unheroick Action in throwing young Aſtyanax, He. 
ttor's.Son, from the top of a Tower, At his firſt ſet- 
ting Sail homewards de met with a, Storm which 
drgys. him upon the Country of the Cicoves; and up- 

1 his weighing Anchor, and being fatigued with more 
ill Weather, he was caſt upon the African Coaſt, and 
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| arrived at the Country of the Lotophagi; and here, 
hen his Crew had eaten Zor#s, he had much ado to 


get em a Board again, Weighing Anchot from hence, 
he was carry d upon the Sicilian Shoar, where, going 
into Polyphemus's Cave with a Dozen of his Men, halt 
of em were devoured by the Cyclops, and Ohſſes had 
undergone the ſame Fate, had he not made the Giant 
Drunk, and burnt out his Eye with a Brands end : 
From hence he arriv'd at Æolia, where Æolus to ex- 
pedite his Voyage the better, made him a Preſent of 
Winds in a Bag; and now, being almoſt ready to 
make the Port of Ithaca, his Crew fancying the Bag 
to be full of Gold and Silver, unty'd it unskilfully, 
and let looſe a Counterblaſt which forced em back 
again to Æolia; but Æolus notſuffering him to come 
a Shoar, he landed upon the Country of the Leſtry- 
gons ; but being frighted with the Size and Barbarity 
of theſe Giants, he put off to Sea again, and landed 
at Circe s Ifland : And here, ſending ſome Men to ex- 
amine the Country, this Princeſs metamorphos d' em 
into Swine; upon which, being fortify'd wirh a Pre- 
ſervative given him by Mercury, he marched boldly 
to this Magical Court, and drawing his Sword upon 
Circe, forced her to give his Soldiers their old Shapes 
again, Afrer this, Circeentertained him a Yearat her 
Court, and had Telegonus by him: At laſt, taking 
his Leave of her with ſome Difficulty, he ſet ſail for 
the main Ocean, and arriving at the End of his Voy- 
age, and going through ſome Holy Preliminaries ſuit- 
able to the Occaſion, he took a Journy to the Shades 
below, where meeting with Anticlea his Mother, Elpe- 
nor and the Prophet Tirefias, who informed him of a 
great many future Accidents, he returned to Circe; 
afrer this he was forced by Streſs of Weather upon the 
Iſland of the Hrenet; and here, to ſecure himſelf and 
his Crew againſt the Charms of their Muſick, which 
would have proved fatal, he ſtopt his Mens Ears with 
Wax, and order'd himſelf to be ried to the Maſt, and 
by this Means he made his u 77 From hence ſteer- 
ing between Scylla and Charybais, a very dangerous 
Paſſage, he landed at a Place in Sicily, where Phaetuſa, 
the S's Daughter, and her Two Siſters kept their 
Father's Herd, which no Body were to meddle with at 
their Peril; but while T!yſes was aſleep, his Men be- 
ing ſharp ſet, and encouraged by Eurplochus, knock d 
down ſeveral of theſe Oxen, and put em into the 
Kettle; for which Felonious Preſumption they were 
after wards all caſt away, excepting Vhſſes, who ſtri- 
ding croſs the Maſt, and floating for Nine Days toge- 
ther, was at laſt thrown upon the Iſland of Og9g:a, 
and Hoſpitably received by the Nymph Cahpſo, with 
whom he ſtaid Seven Years, At laſt, Jupiter taking 
pity of him, diſpatched away Mercury to Ogygia, to 
order Calypſo to diſmiſs him. And now he ha- 
ving lanched a new Ship, ventured himſelf at Sea a- 
gain. But coming in Sight of the Iſland Pheacs, 
Neptune raiſed a terrible high Sea upon him, and thi 
Veſſel being in no Condition to ride out the Storm, he 
had been loft, if the Sea Goddeſs Leucothoe had not 
furniſhed him with a Plank, which brought him fafe 
into the Phæacian Harbour, where coming a Shoar he 
hid himſelf in the Buſhes becauſe he was naked. Bur 
it was not long before Nauſicaa, King Acinows's 
Daughter furniſhed him with a Suit of Cloaths. Af- 
terwards, by the Aſſiſtance of Pallas, he was intro- 
duced to Arete Alcinouss Queen, where being kindly 
received, he had a Ship and Seamen lent him to tran- 
ſport him to Ithaca, where they ſet him a Shoar aſleep, 
with the Preſents that were made him : And bein 
ſufficiently refreſhed, Pallas waked him, and adi d 
him to take the Habit of a Beggar. In this Diſguiſe 
he came to his own Herdſmen, where he ſaw his Son 
Telemachus. At laſt Eumæus the Swineherd, hap- 
pening to know him, convey'd him to his Houſe, 
where, after having received a great many Affronts 
from Penelope s Sparks, he got ſome Arms for his Son, 
Two of his Herdsmen, and himſelf, upon which he 


attacked theſe troubleſome Gueſts, and killing em all 
to a Man, recovered his Wife Penelope, * Ovid, Me. 
tam, lib. 13, Virgil. AEneid. 1. Homer Odyſs. Horat. lib. 
1. Ep. 2. Juvenal. Sat, 10. Tibullus, lib. 4. ad Meſ- 
ſalam. Propertiut, lib. 3. EL 11. See Engl. Mar, 
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UMA, a Town in Weft Zothnia in Sweden, ſtan- 
ding on the Bethnick Gulpb, at the Mouth of a River 


a * ſame Name, Eighty Miles North of Her ro- 
d. 
UND ECIMaVIRI, The Name of a Magiſtra- 
cy among, the Athenians, whoſe Office reſembled that 
of the Roman Triumviri Capitales, it being their Bu- 
ſineſs to apprehend Malefactors, to carry em to Pri. 
ton, and when they were convicted either of Felony 
or Treaſon, they went along with them to the Place 
of Execution. “ Cornelius Ne pos. Hoffman, X 
UN DE RWA D, one of the Thirteen S7:/s 
Cantons. It has a great many Villages int. The 
Situation of it is Mountainous, and yet it affords a 


great deal of good Paſture Ground. The greateſt 


part of the old Inhabitants were Cimbri, who ſettled 
in the Country, under the Conduct of their Ceneral 
Namo: Afterwards ſeveral of thoſe Families that were 
Outlawed for High- Treaſon by the Emperors, Au- 
guſtus, Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero retreated hither : 
Hence 1t is, that the Roman Names are not uncom- 
mon in this Canton, which is reckoned the Sixth 
atnong the Thirteen. They have Two Courts of 
Juſtice, one at Sant, and the other at Sarna, each 
of which has an Amman or Chiet-]uſtice proper to it 
elf. This Diviſion of their Courts began in 1150, 
when there happen d a Diſpute within the Canton 
about the Aſſeſſment of the Taxes. Before this 
time the whole Canton had but one Council or Court 
for ſuſtice and Government, Stantz was then the 
Capital of the Country, and one Standard ſerved for 
em all: But after this time they ſplit in Two Parts, 
each of which has a ſingle Key for their Arms, where- 
as before the Keys were Croſs d, or Double: They 
have likewiſe TWO Colours, one half the Cantons be- 
ing White, and the other Red. This Canton ſends 
T wo Repreſentatives to the General Diet of the Swiſe, 
which Commiſſioners notwithſtanding have but one 
Vote. When they make a Dividend of the Pay for 
their Troops, that Diviſion of the Canton above the 
Foreſt Karnwald, has Two Parts, and the other only 
One. This Canron was the Country of Nicholas the 
Hermit, a Perſon of great Reputation there, who 
when he was living us d to be conſulted like an Ora- 
Ele, and made the Umpire of their Differences; and 
fince his Death, his Anniverſary is kept with great 
Solemnity. Stumpfius Chron. Helvet. cap. 2. de Argo- 
via. Simler de Repub!l, Helvet, Baptiſta: Plantinas Fel 
8 Antiq. &c. Hoffman. See Engl. Morery, 
Hol. 2A, | 

_ UNIE JOVIA, a Town in Great Poland, inthe 
Palatinate of Lanſchet, it ſtands on the River Wart, 
'Tis fortify'd with a very Noble Caſtle, and belongs 
to the Archbiſhop of Cneſua. Connor s Hiſt, of Poland. 
UN1ON (The) So the Arragonians call'd the 
Law which ſecured their Privileges; for after King 
Peter had drawn his Sword, and cut the Record in 
Pieces which made the Kingdom EleCtive, and fo ſet- 
tled the Crown upon his Family: The States of A-- 
7agen, to guard their Liberties, made a Law, called 
the Union, which runs thus, That in caſe the King 
ſhopld break through the Conſtitution of the Country, it 
ſhould be lamfu for the Subject, without incurring the 
Penaliy of High-Ticaſon, to make what Aſſociations at 
Home, and Confederacies abroad they thought proper for 
the Preſer vation of the Public Liberty, and even to pro- 
ceed to the Election of a new King if they please d. 
Georg. Hornias, Orb. Imper, cum not is Felleri. pag, 
279. Hoffman, &c. | N 
IN VE KRKSITIEs To give an Account of 
the, Riſe of theſe Schools of Learning, we may ob- 
{:rye, that formerly, in the moſt remarkable Biſhops 
Sees, Publick Places for Inſtruction of Youth were 
founded. Thus in the Lateras Council under Alex- 
audor the Third, we find the Biſhop's obliged to 
maintain a Profeſſor of ſome Parts of Learning at 
Ber 09 Charge. Thus in Germany and elſewhere, 
Univerſity.Learging was ſtudied in. the Prebendaries 
Lodgings belonging to Cathedral. Churches. Such 
publick Places of Education, called Schole Jlluſtre 
were, at the Suggeſtion of . 4178 % Founded by 
Charles the Great at Oſnabrug, Hildeſheim, and elſe- 
here. Beſides theſe Conventencies belonging to Ca- 
thedrals, ſeveral of the Monaſteries ſerved for this 


purpoſe, among which the Abbeys of Cork? and Fula 
were very remarkable: But after the Prebendaries 
were employ'd in Princes Courts, and other ſeculat 
Affairs, and the Monks began to flag in their Indu- 
ſtry, there were in the Ninth Century, Seminaries of 
Learning founded in great Cities, to which they gave 
the Name of Univerſities: Thus that at Paris was 
called, but at that time of Day there were no Pro- 
feſſors excepting in Humanity and Phileſophy ; Beſides, 
Philoſophy was confined to a ſmall Compaſs, and took 
in nothing at Paris but Grammar, Rhetorick and Logich, 
but in other Places Academical Learning extended to 
Arithmetick, Geometry, Muſick, and Aſtronomy. Nei- 
ther had the Univerſities at firſt any J uriſdiction over 
the Students, they gave no Degrees, nor had the 
Grant of any Privileges : But in the Thirteenth 
Century the Four Faculties began to flouriſh firſt at 
Paris, and that which before was called an Academy, 
had the Name of an Univerſity, and gave the Degree 
of Maſter and Defor in a publick and ſolemn man- 
ner. But afterwards, in the Year 1220, Pope Hono- 
7145 put down the Profeſſion of the Civil Law in that 
City, In Zaly, the Univerſities of Bononia and Saler- 
no are of greateſt Antiquity. In the firſt of which 
the Study of Civil Law was begun by Vnerius, 
but there was no Profeſſors of Phy/ick there in the 
XIIth. Century, and as for Divinity, no Body there 
read upon that Faculty till the Year 1362. In the 
Fourteenth Century there were Univerſities ſet up in 
Germany, the firſt of which is that of Prague, found- 
ded by Charles Fourth in 1360. From this time, Ger- 
many began to be a remarkable Seat for the Mules, 
inſomuch that 2 obſerves, there were more Uni- 
verſities within the Empire in the Sixteenth Centu- 
ry, than in all Europe. The Univerſities have their 
Chancellors, which are for the moſt part Biſhops of 
the Place, or elſe ſome of that Character that live in 
the Neighbourhood. * Ricardus in Chron. Paris. 
Crantz in Metropol. Limnæus de Jure Publ. Conrin- 
ius de Antiquitatibus Academicis, Hoffman. See Engl. 
Mor. Vol. ad. & infra. : | 
UNIVERSITY of Paris takes in Four Fa- 
culties, (viz.) Divinity, Civil and Canon Law, Phy- 
ſick, and the Arts. The AN of the Arts is the 
moſt Ancient, and the Head of the Univerſity, called 
the Rector, is always choſen out of this Body: Tis 
divided into Four Nations, as they call em, (v:z.) firſt 
that of France, ſecondly Picardy, thirdly Normandy, 
and fourthly Germany. Theſe Nations are ſubdivid- 
ed into ſeveral Provinces; that is, the Province of 
Paris, of Sens, of Rheims, of Towrs, and of Bourges: 
The Province of Paris is likewiſe ſubdivided into ſe- 
veral Dioceſſes; The Nation of Picarq is divided in- 
to Two Provinces. The Nation of Normandy takes 
in Roan, Auranches, Contances, &c. The Nation of 
Germany was admitted in the Room of that of Exg- 
land, which latter had a Proctor there in 1302; but 
the Wars between Fance and Exgland broke this Cor- 
reſpondence, The common Titles given to theſe Na- 
tions, when their Agent or Proxy harangues upon 
Publick Occaſions, is Honoranda Gallorum Natio; Fi- 
deliſſima Picardorum Natio; Veneranda Normannor am 
Natio; Conſt anti ſſima Germanorum Natio. The other 
Three Faculties have each of em their Dean, and 
when they ſpeak to their Body, the Title of the Phy- 
ſick Faculty is, Saluberrima Medicorum Facultas; 
That of the Law, Conſultiſſima Furium Facul- 
tas, and that of Divinity, Sacra Theologiæ Facultas. 
The Rector, who is choſen every Three Months, and 
ſometimes continued longer, has ſuch an Authority 
over the reſt of the Faculties, that he has Power to 
ſtop all publick Acts and Lectures; and upon his Pro- 
ceſſion Days, which are commonly Four Times 2 
Year ; he orders the Preachers not to go into the Pul- 
pit, Being Head of a Univerſity which the Kings ot 
rance look upon as their Eldeft Daughter; tis ſaid, 
hat in Publick Ceremonies he takes Place after the 
Princes of the Blood. At the Funerals of the French 
Kings he goes on the Left Hand of the Archbiſhop of 
aris: His Habit of Ceremony is a Violet-Coloured 
Gown, the Saſh Silk, with Gold Toſſels, with a Purſe 


tied to it, according to the old Way; he has likewiſez 
Mantle lined ' with Ermin, reaching down half 
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length of his Arms. The Three RN 
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Four Proctors of the Nations make the Court, of 
which the Rector is the Preſident, 

To proceed with the Faculty of Phy/ick, of which 
ſomething has been ſaid under this Article in the Se- 
cond Volume : By way of Continuation therefore 
we may obſerve, that the Royal College and the 
King's Garden have likewiſe their Profeſſors. There 
are Four Profeſſors in the Royal College, who read 
upon different Subjects in Medicine, and are nomina- 
ted by his Majeſty, purſuant to the Statutes of the 
Foundation made by King Francis I. There are 
likewiſe Four Profeſſors in the Kings Garden, TWẽã » 


for Plants, One for Anatomy, and the Fourth for 


Chimiſtry; they are nominated by the principal Phy- 
fician; but then theſe Profeſſors of the Royal College 
and the King's Garden, are not at all, as ſuch, under 
any Diſcipline or Juriſdiction of the Faculty, tho 
they commonly chuſe em out of the Doctors of this 
Faculty, There are generally a Hundred Regent 


Doctors of the Faculty of Phyſick in Paris, one of | h 


which is choſen every Year for their Head, and to 
manage the Intereſt and Concerns of that Society. 
They have likewiſe a Cenſor, whoſe Principal Bufi- 
neſs it is to aſſiſt the Rector of the Univerſity in viſiting 
the Colleges, and to rake care the Statutes are punctu- 
ally obſerved. This Faculty never receives any Fo. 
reign Members, as they do in ſeveral other Places, fo 
that in order to be admitted tis neceſſary to rake the 
Degrees of Batchellor and Licentiate there. Before 
they admit the Licentiates they make a Paranymph in 
the Phyſick Schools, where there is a Panegyrical Dil- 
courſe made upon the Excellency and Advantages of 
their Profeſſion, to which is added ſomething by way 
of Commendation of every Batchellor in the Facul- 
ty: This Ceremony is likewiſe practiſed in the Divi. 
nity Schools; tis in Imitation of what the Para- 
nymphs or Bride-men anciently did at Weddings, 
where they uſed to make an Encomium either in 
Proſe or Verſe upon the Bride and Bridegroom. The 
Day after this Paranymph the Chancellor of NMotre- 
Dame gives the Licentiates their Degree. After this, 
they have Three Acts more to keep before they can 
be Doctors; the firſt is called /a Veſpery, the ſecond la 
Paſtillaire , becauſe formerly they uſed to preſent 
perfumed Balls. Thelaſt Exerciſe is called la Dotto- 
rerie, at which the Licentiate has his Doctor s Cap put 
on; but if he will be a Regent Doctor, he is obliged 
to moderate at the firſt Phy/ick Act after he has taken 
his Degree. | TY 


7 he Royal College. 


| The Royal College is deſigned for the Faculty of rhe 
Arts or Creditable Sciences, for the Law and for Phy- 
ſick, There are at preſent Nineteen King's Profeſſors 
in the Royal College (or the College of Cambray) (vix.) 
Two for the Greek Language, Two for the Hebrew, 
| Two for Arabick and Syriack, Two for Latin and Rhe- 
torick, Two for Philoſophy Lectures, to be read in Greek 
and Latin, Two for the Mathematichs, Pour for Phy- 
ſick, Surgery, and Compoſitions of Medicines, two for 
Civil and Canon Law, and One for the Common Law 
of France, which laſt Profeſſorſhip was Founded in 
the Year 1680, by Lewis XIV. Belides theſe King s- 
Profeſſors there's another Chair Founded in the ſame 


College by Peter Ramus for a AMathematick Profeſſor. 


He that will have this Place muſt diſpute for t before 
M. le Primier, Preſident, M.“ Avocat General du Par- 
liament, and M.le Previt des Merchans, or the Mayor 
of Paris, who are to beſtow it upon the moſt deſer- 
ving, King Francis I. Founded theſe Profeſſor- 
ſhips-Royal in all the Languages above-mentioned, 
and allowed *em good Sallaries. He likewiſe pro- 
jeCted the Building of the Royal College, but the Ex- 
pence of 'the Wars hindred him from going 
on with his Plan. Henry II. order d the Colleges of 
Cambray (or the Three Biſhops) and of Tregwier 
ſhould be alloy | 

in; and Henry IV. in 1609, deſigned to Build up to 
King Francis I. Model, but was prevented by Death. 
Laſtly; King Lewis XIII. laid the firſt Stone in Ai. 
Jo 2610, in the Place where the College of Treg»ier 
ſtood ; but this Building is not yet finiſhed, 


Faculties of Divinity, Lam, and Phyfick, and the 


allowed the Profeſſors to read their Lectures 


College of Navarre. 


The Collage of Navarre was Founded by Queen Jane, 
marry'd to Philip the Fair, King of France. They 
call it the College of Navarre and Champaigne, becauſe 
this Queen was ſole Daughter and Heir of Henry the 
Groſs, King of Navarra and Earl of Champaign, 
In this College, they Teach Philoſophy and Divinity; 
and here, there is a Society of Doctors, like that of the 
Sorbonne. There are Four Divinity Profeſſors in it 
Three of which are of Royal Foundation. 


College Du Pleſſis. 


The College du Pieſſis- Sorbonne was Founded in 
1322, by James Geoffrey du Pleſſis, Secretary to King 
Philip the Long. At firit, by the Founder's Order, 
twas called the College of S. Martin. *T was endowed 
by du Pleſſis, with a Revenue ſufficient for the Main- 
tenance of Forty Schollars. But afterwards, upon 

is Turning Monk in the Abbey of Marmoutier, he 
made another Will, and gave half the Foundation 
to the Monks of Mar moutier, Students at Paris; 
The Monks Part was called the College of Mar- 
moutier, which was fince purchaſed by the Fe/#- 
es, and added to their College. The College du 
Pl:ſſis has been lately Rebuilt by the BenetaRi- 
ons of Cardinal Nichlieu, and put under the 
Direction of the Sorbonne Doctors, which is the 
Reaſon they call it 4 Pleſſic. Sorbonne. Tis ſtocked 


at preſent with Learned Profeſſors, and a great Num- 
ber of Students. | | g 


Mazarine C ollege. 


 Mazarine College, or that of the Four Nations, was 
Founded by Cardinal Alaxarine in 1661. Tis de- 
ſigned for Threeſcore Gentlemen of Four different 
Nations, (i.) Fifteen from Pignerol, and the Neigh- 
bourhood, Fifteen from Aſace for Germany, Twenty 
from the Roman Catholicꝭ part of the Low-Conntries, 
and Ten from Nouſſillion, upon the Frontiers of Spain, 
Theſe Gentlemen are to be taught Fencing, Dancing, 
and Riding in this Society. There is likewiſe Hymas- 
nity, Rhetorick, Philoſophy and Mathematicks taught 
gratis to all the Scholars in this College. The Libra- 
ry is open to all Perſons, like that of S. Victor. The 
Eſtate for the Maintenance of this College is conſide- 
rable ; for beſides the Abbey of S. Michael en Harme, 
which brings in a great Rent, there are a great many 
Houſes in the MMazarine-Street, which make a conſi- 
derable Revenue. The Gentlemen of the Sorbonne 
are the Directors or Viſitors of this College. 


Gervaſe s College. 


Maſter Gervaſe's College, as the French call it, was 
Founded in 1370, in the Reign of Charles V. by Ger- 
vaſe, of the Pariſh of Yendes in the Dioceſe of 
Bayeux: Here the Founder ſettled Two Fellowſhips 
for athematicks, one of which is to read publickly 
in this College, and the other in the Great Schools of 
the Four Nations, which I ſhall mention by and by. 
This College belongs to the Dioceſs of Bazeax, and 
has Twenty Six Fellowſhips, which are to be divided 
into Two Societies, Divinity and Humanity, or the 
Arts. The Society or Corporation of the Divines are 
obliged ro have Eight of their own Faculty, Two 


that ſtudy Phy/ick, One Canon Lawyer, and Two 
Mathematicians, | 


The Old Schools of the Four Nations. 


Tue Great Schools of the Four Nations ot the Uni- 
verſity, (viz,) France, Picardy, Normandy, and Ger- 
many, built in Foarre-Street, near S. Julian the Poor, 
were deſigned for Philoſophy Lectures, there being no 
publick ones at that time elſewhere. 


The College of Lewis the Great. 


The College of Clermont, now call'd, The College of 
Lewis the Great, belongs tothe Jeſuits, which thoug 
it does not properly belong to the Body of the Uni- 


verſity, deſerves to be taken notice of. TwòWas 
| | Founded 
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Founded by William du Pratt, Biſhop of Clermont in 


Auvergne, Brother of Anthony du Pratt, Chancellor 
of France, and Cardinal. This Prelate let the Jeſuits 
have Lodgings in his Hotel de Clermont in Harp. Street, 
and at his Death left em an Annual Revenue of I hree 
Millions of Livres. Theſe Fathers _ to 
ſeat themſelves more commodiouſly, bought the 
Court de Langres in S. James's Street, and having 


| finiſhed the Building of their College, began to teach 


there in 1563. At preſent there are a great ma- 
ny, both Schollars of the Houſe, and Penſioners of 
the beſt Families of the Kingdom. There are a great 
many other Colleges in the Univerſity, where they 
reach Latin and Grech, Rhetorick and Philoſophy, ſome- 
where they are iriſtructed in nothing but Ph1/o/ophy, 
ſome too where there are no Lectures at all. 

Beſide theſe publick Colleges, there are others ap- 
propriated to the Monks, as the College of Cluni for 
the Benediftines; the College of the Bernardines for 
the Ciſtercians; Grammont or Mignon College, for 
the Religious of the Abbey of Grammont. The Col- 
lege de la Mercy, and that of Premontre for the Mona- 
ſtick Students of theſe Orders. The Four Orders 
of the Religious Mendicants, (viz) the Ceraeliers, 
the Faccbins, the Carmelites, and the Auguſtinians 
have, each of em a Convent in Paris to entertain 
the Students of their Reſpective Orders of what 
Nation ſo ever. Memoirs Hiſtoriques 

UNLEAVENED BREAD. Tacitus fan- 
cy'd the Fews tat no other; but by his Favour, the Law 
obliged em to it only for one Week, which began in 
the Evening of the Fourteenth Day, and ended in 
the Evening of the One and Twentieth Day of the 


Month NMiſan: Nay, if the Rabbins are to be credited, 
though 'twas unlawful to eat Leavened Bread any 
pirt ef the Seven Days; yet they were under no Ne. 


ceſſity of confining themſelves to that which was 
Unleavened, excepting the firſt Day; for upon the 
other Six they were at their Liberty to eat either 
Rice, Parch'd Corn, or Fruit, as Petavius proves 
from Maimonides and Rabbi Solomon: However, the 
Children of Mael, once at their coming out of Egypt, 


eat nothing but Unleavened Bread for a Month toge- 


ther, that is, from the Fifteenth Day of the Firſt 
Month, to the Fifteenth and Sixteenth of the Second, 
when God provided em Quails and Manna: (Exod. 
cap. 16 But this was a Caſe of Neceſſity, becauſe in the 
Wilderneſs they had nothing to ſupport them during 
that whole Month, excepting the Unleavened Dough 
which they brought out of Egypt: (Exodus 12.) But 
what was done out of Neceſſity this Firſt Year, was 
afterwards Yearly Practiſed for a Week, God obliging 
em to this Obſervation to refreſh their Memory, and 
pur em in Mind of their Deliverance out of Egypt. 


Now of theſe Seven Days of Unleavened Bread, the 


Five middle ones were working Days, only the Firſt 
and Laſt being commanded to be kept Holy; the 


Firſt, becauſe upon that Day they were freed from 


the Egyptian Bondage; and the Seventh, becauſe that 
was the Anniverſary of Pharaoh and his Forces being 
deſtroy d in the Red Sea, The keeping of this Law 
therefore, and the perpetuating this Deliverance, be- 


ming of great Conſequence to that Nation, they were 


forbidden not only to eat Leavened Bread on thoſe 
Jays, but ſo much as to have it in their Houſes un- 
der Capital Puniſhment : However, Maimonides ex- 
cepts Two Caſes from the Severity of this Penalty; 


tirit, thoſe who eat Leavened Bread out of a Mi- 


itake ; Secondly, thoſe that did not eat it to th 
Quantity of an Olive: And here he tells ye the Firlk 
were to offer a Sacrifice for their Miſtake, and the 
latter were to be beaten. * Tacit, lib. 5. Hiſtor. cap. 4. 
Petarins in Epiphan, ad Audianorum Her. Bochart. 
Hieroz. part. 1. lib. 2 cap. 50. Mai monides de Ferment. 
& Az,w. cap. 1, Sect: 1. & 7. &c. 
VOLATERAN (Raphael) was ſo call'd from 
the Volterra, a Town in Tuſcany. He lived in the 
beginning of the XVIch. Century. He call'd his 
Commentaries V-bani, becauſe he wrote em in Rome. 
This Book Dedicated to Pope Falius II. is divided in- 
to Three Parts, the Firſt takes in the ancient Geogra- 
jy; the Second Treats of Famous Men, and is En- 
titled, Anthropolagia: The Third is a Philglogical 
Tract. * Paul. Tov, in Elag. cap, 118, 


n 


VOL BORIA, a Cty of Great Peland, in the 
Palatinate of Rava, This Town is very Populobs, 


and Famous for a Noble Palace. belonging to the 


Biſhop of Cxjatia. * Connors Hiſt. of Poland. 
VOLKE LIUS (Jobs) a Socinian Miniſter, born 
at Grimma in Miſnia: He was one of the molt confi- 
derable of his Party. There are ſome Letters of So- 
cinus's Written to him, Extant. In 6 5, he Pub- 
liſhed an Anſwer and a Reply to Smiglecins, But his 
moſt remarkable Performances is that De vera Religi. 
one, burnt by the Order of the Magiſtracy of Am/ter- 
dam in 1642. This Book had been firſt printed at 
Cracow in 1630, ſometime after the Author's Death. 
Now his Party being ceſirous that this Book ſhould 
contain a compleat Syſtem of the Secinian Doctrine; 
and perceiving it ſomewhat deftctive in the matter: 
Upon this view they ergaged Crellias to write a Sup- 
plement, that is, A T7 att concerning God and the Di- 
vine Attributes, Crellius acquitted himſelf of his 
Commiſſion, and what he wrote makes the firſt Part 
of the Work. Many are of Opinion that this Tract 
is one of the moſt dangerous publiſhed by the Socini- 
ans, and therefore at Amſterdam Four Hundred and 
Fifty Copies were publickly burnt, and the Bookſeller 
Fined. Curcellæus having writ this News to Ruarut 
in February 1642, ſent him Word the April follow- 
ing, that the new Magiſtrates had reverſed the Sen- 
tence of their Predeceſſors, ordered it to be taken eff 
the File, and remitted the Bookſellers Fine. Curcel- 
læus was very deſitous that ſome Body ſhould write 
againſt the Proceedings of the Magiſtracy of Amſter- 
dam; Utinam, ſays he, veſtram aliquis Præceps Sca- 
binorum noſtroram Judici um vellent expendere, & iftes 
Librorum Incendiarios Peccati ſus coarguere. Theſe 
Two Letters, ſays Ar. Bayle, written frankly and in 
Confidence by Curcellæus, diſcover the Miſtake of 
Mr. Stoxpp's Conjecture. Not many Years ago, 
«* ſaith this Author, Socinian Books were very ſcarce in 
* Holland ; but nov the States General have been fo 
very gracious, and ſhewn ſuch a particular Regard 
« to Tender Conſcicnces, as to remedy this Inconve- 


„ nience: To give the Socinians Satisfaction, and 


“ thoſe that have a mind to be their Proſelites, they 
“ have permitted the Printing of the Four Principal 
& Sociman Authors at Amſterdam, (vix.) Socinus, 
i© Crellius, Sliflingins and Wolzogenins In An- 
{wer to this Paſſage, Mr. Bohle obſerves in the firſt 
Place, that the States-General do not concern them- 
ſelves with the Government of Amſterdam, ſo that 
tis none of their Buſineſs either to permit or prohibit 
any thing relating to the Bookſellers of the Province 
of Holland, Secondly, *T'is not true, that either the 
States: General or the States of Helland gave leave for 
the Printing any Socinian Books; for the Works of 
thoſe Four Champions, mentioned by Mr. Stoupp, 
came out by Stealth. Tis true; Volheliuss Book was 
Printed in Flemiſh at Rotterdam in 1649: and upon 
the Title Page they were ſo hardy as to mention the 
burning of the Book in Holland in 1642. Marecius 
obſerves that this Order was Printed on purpoſe to 
make the Book ſell the better. The Reader may 
ſee Volkelias's Book entire in Mareciuss Hydra Socini- 
aniſmi eæpugnata, Printed at Gronengen. This Lear- 
ned Divine being deſirous to confute the Socinian 
Syſtem, to prevent all manner of Suſpicion that he 
had concealed the Strength of his Adverſary, he 
Tranſcrib'd Volhelius at large, and anſwered him Para- 
graph by Paragraph. This was a very frank and ge- 
nerous Way of engaging an Enemy: Tis aSign that 
he rely'd upon the Goodneſs of the Cauſe, and the 
Strength of his Pen; and that, as he ſpeaks, he 
ſcorn'd to ſteal a Victory. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 
VORSTIUS (Conrad) born at Cologne in 1569: 
He ſtudy d at Duſſeldorp, Cologne, and Heidelberg, af 
which laſt Place he went out Doctor of Divinity in 
1594- A Year after he travelled to the Univerlities 
of Switzerland, and from thence to Geneva, where, 
at the Inſtance « f Theodor Bea, he read Divinity 
Lectures, and acquitted himſelf ſo handſomely, that 
they offer'd him the Profeſſot's Chair, which he did 
not think proper to accept. He ſucceeded Armins: 
in the Chair at Leiden in 16 10, where notwithſtan- 
ding he brought ſtrong Teſtimonials of his Ortho- 
doxy and good Conduct, he met with inſuperable 


Difficulties. 
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Difficulties. The Durch, Calvinian, or Contra Re- 
mon ſtrunt Miniſters were apprehenſive that if Vurſtius, 
who was not at all of their Opinion, ſhould fir qui- 
etly in the Divinity Chair at Leiden, twould prove an 
irreparable Diſadvantage to their Cauſe, Upon this 
View they allarmed the Publick with the Danger 
they werein , charged Yar/ftins with abundance, of 
Herefies; fortified themſelves with the Alliance of 
Foreign Univerfities, from whom they procured Cen- 
. ſures of his Doctrine, and engaged King James I. fo 
fat in their Intereſt as to preſs the States of Holland to 
diſcharge ſo notorious a Heretick. Mr, Bayle takes the 
Freedom to fay, That King James concerned himſelf 
more warmly in this Cauſe than in that of the Palſ- 


grave, lis Son- in. Law. He had ſeveral Copies burnt | 


at London, Oxford, and Cambridge, and order d his 
Embaſſador at the Hague to acquaint the States how 
much he abominated theſe Hereſies, and thoſe that 
Tolerated em. The States anſwered, That if Vor- 
ftius was guilty of the Errors charged upon him, 
they would by no Means afford him their Protection: 
This Anfwer not ſatisfying his Britannick Majeſty, he 
wrote a Letter to the States upon the Sixth of October 


1611, in which he preſs d em very ſtrongly to expel 


Vorſtius their Dominions, notwithſtanding he ſhould 
deny the Heterodoxies charg'd upon him ; for in caſe 
he ſhould own 'em, or be convicted; he deſerved to 


be burnt ; his Majefty added, That if they would not do 


their utmoſt to Nip theſe Atheiſtical Tenents in the Bud, 
he would pablicely proteſt againſt theſe Abominations, 
and ſeparte himſelf from the Communion of 2 Here- 
tical . And as he was Defender o 
he ſpould not fail to exhort all other Reformed Churches 
to exert themſelves unanimouſly to ſupreſs and extermi- 
nate Few ſeandalous Tenents, and that he ſhould forbid 
all bis Subjects to frequent ſo infectious a Place as the 
Univer(ityof Leiden. Before this Letter of the King's 
was delivered to the States, Vorſtius was inſtall d at 
Leiden, which made the Exgliſß Embaſſador Harangue 
violently againſt this Inſtallment, and threatened the 
United Provinces, That his Maſter would break with 
them, if they tollerated Vorſtius. The States reply d, 
That this Profeſſor was ordered to forbear the Functi- 
ons of his Office, till he had anſwered the Articles 
=o ht againſt him, and that the Buſineſs would be 
try 
Eindaffader, not fatisfy'd with this Anſwer, threat- 
ned the States that the King his Maſter would not 
only be their Enemy, but draw his Pen upon them. 
To thisthe States return'd their former Anſwer, and 
added, that they did not queſtion but his Briranmick 
Majeſty would be pleaſed with the Management of the 
States of Holland. Notwithſtanding this laft Anſwer, 
the King publiſhed a Book, in which he ſet forth his 
Proceedings in this Affair, and the Reaſons he went 
upon, arguing, in ſeveral Places, very ſtrongly againſt 
Vorftias, This Divine Printed a little Anſwer againſt 
his Britannick Majeſty : It was to juſtifie the Propo- 
poſitions extracted by the King out of his Book de 
Deo: This Tract Vorſtius dedicated to the States in 


1611; "Tis modeſtly written, and pays the King the 


Reſpe& due to his Character. Vorſtius was forc'd to 
quit Leiden till his Cauſe was Try d. He withdrew to 
Tergow in 16 12, where he behaved himſelf inoffenſively 


till 1619, when he was oblig d to remove out of 


Holland; tor the Synod of Hort pronouncing him 


unworthy his Profe ſſorſhip, the States of Holland de- 


prived him of the Chair, and ſentenced him to perpetual 
Baniſhment. Whither he retir'd at firſt is uncertain, 
becauſe he abſconded for Two Years: At laſt the 
Duke of Holſtein, ſheltering the Refuge Armini ans, 
and allowing them a Place to build a Town, Vorſtius 
retired thither in 1622, and liv'd undiſturb d; but ſoon 
after he fell ſick and died at Tonningen in September 
the ſame Year. In this laſt Sickneſs he is ſaid to be- 
have himſelf with great Piety and Reſignation. He 
was not ſuſpected without Reaſon of being a Friend 
to Socinianiſm, but his not declaring himſelf, and be. 
ing ſomewhat Countenanced by the Arminians, did 
that Party great Diſſervice. Tis ſuppoſed the Engii/þ 
Divines at the Synod of Dort were the principal Pro- 
moters of his Baniſhment * Marcus Gualterus de 
Vit a & Obits Conradi Vorſtii. Lettre du Roy Jaques 
dans le Mert ure Francois, Tom. 2. pag. 460. Edit, de 


the Faith, de 


the States of Holland in February next. The 


2 


Cologne, Bayle Diction. Hiſtor.  Balcanqual. Epiſt. ad 
Dudletum Tar irotiny 1 jo Epi e Eee & 
Theologicas, Amſtelodami Typis Excuſas in Fol, 1684. 
Fag. 560.Scee WORST 1US, Engl. Morery, Pl. 2.4. 
Varſtias wrote ſeveral Books beſides that de Dev, as J- 
dea feu brevis Synopſis totius Sacre Theologie, De Can- 
a dgſerendi Romani Papatus. Index Errorum Eccleſia- 
Romanæ. Catalogus Errorum Sibrandi ; Pareneſis ad 
Sibrandum: Srholia Alexicaca ad Commentarios Sibran- 


Martin de) a Flemiſh Painter in the XVIth. 


_VOS( 
Century. He was born at Antwerp, and was firſt en- 
tered in his Profeſſion, under. his Father. Having 
made himſelf ſomewhat eminent in Flanders, he tra- 
velled to Venice, Rome, and Florence, where he made 
a Collection of Curious Drawings. of ſeveral forts of 
Vaſes made uſe of by the old Greeks and Romans at 
their Entertainments, Funerals, and Sacrifices. At 
his Return into Flanders; he painted ſome of theſe 
old Feſtival Solemnities, in which the Diſpoſition and 
lively Repreſentation of theſe Vaſes were very Orna- 
mental to his Performance. He was excellent at all 
ſort of Paintings; and, as for Drawings, thoſe done 
by him were reckoned ſome of the beſt and moſt ſer- 
viceable for the Beginners in that Profeſſion, De 
Vos's Colouring was ſtrong and lively; his Deſigning 
Part Natural and Free, and his Diſpoſition Judicious. 


He was ſo Eminent in his Buſineſs, that when the 
Prince of Parma made himſelt Maſter of Antwerp, he 
made De / a Viſit and fat to him. He died at Ant- 
werp in 1604, being 70 Years of Age. Werman- 


| Aer. | | 
| VOWED COINS, or Votivi Nummi had the 
Publick Vows made for the Proſperity of the Empe- 
ror ſtampt upon em, or it may be they were at ſome- 
times ſo called, becauſe they came out of the Mint in 
the Year ſuch Vows were made. To give a ſhort Ac- 
count of theſe Loyal Devotions, we may obſerve 
from Dion Caſſtas, that Auguſtus, after the Expirati. 
on of the Firtt Five Years of his Government, had 
Five Years more voted by the Senate; after that a 
Third Five Years; then twas prolonged to Ten Years, 
and ſo his Commiſſion was renewed every Ten Years 
during his whole Reign; for this Reaſon the ſucceed- 
ing Emperors, notwithſtanding their Charter of 
Government ran durante vita, yet it was their Cuſtom 
to keep a ſolemn Feſtival every Ten Years: Thus the 
Emperor Severus gave a Largeſs to the Soldiers, and 
exhibited the Circenſian Shews when this Period came 
up : But afterwards the Uſage was to make Publick 
Vows in the beginning of every Tenth Year of the 
Emperor's Reign for the publick Proſperity, and par- 
ticularly that of the Emperor, as appears by the Coins 
of Antoninus Pius, ſome of which are ſtamped with 
DECENNALES, fome with SECUNDI 
DECENNA LES, others with VOTA SOL: 
DECEN. II. Others have this Inſcription, V Q- 
TA SUSCEP. DECEN. III. Some have no 
more than VOTA PUBLICA upon em: Theſe 
Coins have almoſt all of em the Repreſentation of 
a Sacrifice, becauſe theſe Vows made for the Pro- 
ſperity of the Prince and Empire were performed in 
Sacrifices at the beginning of every Five or Ten Years, 
as Du Freſne obſerves. But though theſe Pagan Ce- 
remonies were ſuppreſs d by the Emperors when they 
turn'd Chriſtian, the remaining part of the Solemni- 
ty was continued, with the Addition of new Circum- 
Lauch amongſt which we may reckon the Empe- 
rors being preſented by the Magiſtracy with a certain 
Number of Pieces of Gold, the Summ to be fixt by 
the Prince. Beſides, there were publick Shews ſet 
forth, Malefactors had a Gaol Delivery; there 
were publick Thankſgivings kept, and Money diſtri- 
buted in great Towns to the Poor, as we learn from 
Euſebius: And here we may take Notice, that the 
Solemnity for the Quinquennial Vows were kept in 
the firſt Year of the Prince's Reign : That for the De- 
cennial Vows after the Quinquennial Period was ex- 
pired, or elſe at the latter end of the Fifth Year. 
The Quindecennalian Solemnity was kept juſt at the 
Expiration of the Tenth Year. At theſe Feſtival Pe- 
riods they us'd to chuſe celebrated Orators to run a 
1 upon the Prince, and to wiſh the Term of 
r 
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this Devotional Reſpe& was frequently ſtampt upon 
the Medals, cn Which the Words, Falicia, Felicifſt- 
ma, Feliciter, are commonly to be met with. “ Di- 
en. Caſſius, lib. 53 Euſeb. Orat. de Laudib. Conſt anti- 
Ni. 
Heſu. I. Diſſertat de Infer. Ai Num i ſm. Num. 40 © Seq. 
UPTON, a Market Ton ina Hundred of the 
ſame Name in WorceFer ſhire, Eighty Three Mi'es 
from Lendon. | 
UPPERROOM, in Greck "Tmgwy, an 
Appartment in the Temple at Jeruſalem, in which at- 
ter the A ſcenſion of our Saviour, the Apoſt les, and Dil- 
ciples uſed to meet for their Devotion and Receiv- 


ing the Holy Euchariſt. Hammond Annot in Act. 1 &c. 


URR ACA, Daughter and So'e Heir to Alphor- 
ſus VI. King of Leon and Caſtile, was firſt marry'd 
to Raymond of Burgundy. 
Earl ſhe marry'd Alphonſus King of Arragen and 


Navarre in 1106. I'his Marriage ccceſioned the 


Uniting moſt of the Kingdom: of Spain in one Fami- 


ly : For, upon the Death of A!phorſus VI. King of 


Leon, Caſtile, Toledo, &c. theſe Kingdoms fell to 


Alphorn ſus Ring of Arragon and Navarre, in right of 
his Wife Vrraca. The great Lords of C2#t:le ſhew- 


ing themſelves diflatisfy'd with this Match, Alphon- 
ſas thought it adviſcable to claim his new Kingdom 
at the Head of an Army. Theſe Preparations retar- 
ded his March, bur at laſt, having furniſhed our a 


Pompous Court, and a conſiderable Body of Troops, 
he went with kis Queen to take Pe ſſeſſion of Caſtile, 


where he met with no Refiltence. "Twas not long 


before he was obliged to give check to his Queen's 


Ambition, who would have deſtroy'd a great Lord 


for giving ker Husband the Title of King of Caſtile. 


In ſhort, this Princeſs ran Riot to that degree, that 
he was forc'd to Confine her in the Fort dz Caſtellar; 
but ſhe found means to make her Eſcape, and reti— 
ring into Caſtile, endeavoured to diſſolve her Marri- 
age. The Archbiſhop of Toledo and ſeveral other Pre. 
lates aſſiſting her in this Defign, were ſeverely puniſh- 
ed by the King. The Temporal Lords and, Eſtates 


of Caſtile oppoſed this Divorce, and diſſuading ber 
in a re pectful manner, brought her back to the King 


her Husband. And here, though ſhe was courteoul- 


ly received, ſhe went on in her former Indecencies, 
without any regard either to her Honour or Family; 


ſo that at laſt the King was obliged to have her con- 


vey d to Soria, and reſoved to live with her no longer. 


And now this Queen's Frends ſolicited hard to pro- 
cure a Divorce, She not only alledged that ſhe was 
marry d again{t her Will, but likewiſe that ſhe was 
too much of Kin to Alphonſus for that Relation. In 
ſhort, Application was made to the Pope, who re- 


ferred this Affair to Don Diego Gelmirio Biſhop of 


Com poſtella, and by theſe Proceedings the Marriage 
was at laſt declared void. There are ſome Hiſtorians 
who commend Alphonſus for rehgning the Kingdom 
of Cuſtile, upon his parting with his Queen; but 
then they plainly contradict themſelves, becauſe they 
report ſcveral Paſſages which make it appear that he 
{till graſped that Scepter; for he fought ſeveral Bat. 
tles to keep Poſſeſſion, and refus'd to quit it without 
being forc'd to it, even when the Caſtilians had made 
a new Election in 122, having ſer the Crown upon 
the Head of Alphonſus Raymond of Burgundy, Urra 
ca's Son by her firſt Husband. They pitched upon 
this Expedient when they perceived the Queen was 
reſolved not to leave off her licentious Way of Liv- 


ing, nor to remove her Favourite, who governed at à 


 T'yrannical Rate. Her own Son declar'd War againſt 
her ar laſt, and befieging her in the Caſtle of Leon, 
torc d her to promiſe ro reſign her Kingdoms, and 
ive privately, provided ſhe had an Annuity allowed 
her ſuitable ro her Quality. 'Tis nct certain what 
Year ſhe died, ſome lay 'twas in 1125, and that ſhe 


died in Child- Bed, of a Baſtard : And others relate, 


chat her Death was a Judgment for her S crilege. 
Her Name ſeems to have been Infamous to other 
Nations, though not to her own ; for the French Em- 
baſladors going to receive one of Alphonſus the IXth. 
Daughters for the King their Maſter, refuſed the 
handſomeſt becauſe her Name was Urraca. * Mari- 
ana de Rebus Hiſpanicis, lib. 10. cap. 9.8, Mayerne 

Turquet, Hiſi, a Eſpaene, li, 9g. Bayle Diction. Hiſtor, 


After the Death of this 


| 


mmachns ad Valentinian, Junior. lib. 10. & 26. Du 


URSIN [4 Zachary ) One of the moſt Eminent 
Reformed Divines in the XVIth. Century, was born 
at Breſlaw, Capital of Sileſia in 1534. He was ſent 


to the Univerſity of Nitten hung in 1550, where he 


applied himlelf very Induſtriouſly to his Studies. 
and made a conſiderable Progreſs in the Languages 
Poetry, Philoſathy, and Divinity, Melanchton, ho 
was the Ornament of this Univerſity, bad a particu- 
lar Friendſhip and Eſteem ſor him, and took him with 


bim to the Conference at Worms in 1557, from 


whence he travell'd to Geneva, and thence to Paris 
where he ſtaid ſome time to learn the French Lan. 
guage, and to perfect himſelt in the Hebrew, under 
the famous Mercerus. Afterwards, when Urſin re- 


turn d to Breſlaw, and read upon Melanchton s Book 


de Examine Or dinandorum ad Miniſterium, he mana- 
ged the Subject de Cana Domini in ſuch a manner, 
that the Leading Party of the Town reproached him 
with being a Sicramentarian. He endeavoured to 
juſtifie himſelf, by publiſhing an Account of his 
Opinion concerning Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper; 
but this not giving Satisfaction, he choſe rather to 
quit his Country than keep up a Quarrel; and now 
having an Honourable Teſtimonial from the Magi- 
ſtrates, and his Friend Melanchton being lately dead, 
he travell'd ro Zarich, where Peter Martyr, Bullen. 
ger, Simler, Geſner, and ſeveral other Eminent Per- 
{ors had a great value for him. Soon after he was 
invited by the Univerſity of Heidelbergh, ard ſettled 
there in their Collegium Sapientia, to inſtruct the Scho- 
lars of that Society. He attempted the Pulpit, but 
finding his Talent did not lie that Way, he ſoon gave 
it over; but if his Genius fail'd him here, it made 
him amendsanother Way, for he was admirably quali- 
fy'd for the Profeſſor's Chair: He was Maſter of a 
great deal of Learning, had a very diſtinguiſhing 
Head, and particular Felicity at clearing up the Ob- 
ſcurities in Controverſie: The Univerſity therefore 
made him their Profeſſor Locorum Communium, which 
he accepted, and held the Chair till 1568. This Dy. 
ſia drew up the Palatinate Catechiſm, and wrote a 
Defence of it at the Inſtance of the Elector Frede- 
rick III. againſt the Exceptions of Flacius 1!hricas, 
Heſhuſius, and ſome other rigid Lutheraus. The 
Elector found himſelf cemplain'd of by feveral 
Princes as well as Divines, as if he had ſet up a 
Doctrine concerning the Exchariſt, which was con- 
demned by the Confeſſion of Augsburg: To throw off 
this Imputation, the Elector order d an Expoſition 
of the Doctrine of the Sacraments to be Printed. 
This Tract was drawn up by Vrſin, who went the 
next Year to the Conference at Maulbrun, where he 
argued vigorouſly againſt the Vbiquitarians. He 
wroteafterwards upon this Subject, and againſt ſome 
other Lutheran Tenents. The Model and Statutes 
which he made this Elector for the Founding of 
Schools and ſeveral other Services, made him fo much 
eſteemed by that Prince, that perceiving Vrſon reſol- 
ved to accept of the Divinity Profeſſorſhip at Lau- 
ſanne in 1562, his Electoral Highneſs wrote him a 
long Letter with his own Hand to diſſuade him from 
a Removal. The Death of this Prince happening in 
1577, brought a great Revolution upon the Palati- 


nate, for Prince Lewis, his Son and Succeſſor, would 
ſuffer no Miniſter to live there who was not a thorough 


Lutheran Theſe Rigours obliged Vr ſin to quit the 
Town and retire to Newſtadt, where he was made 
Divinity Profeſſor in the Schola Tila$tris newly Foun- 
ded by Prince Caſimir, Son of Freaerick INI, Here 
Urſa publiſhed ſeveral Books, and was preparing to 
write more, but his Health being impair d by over. 
ſtudying himſelf, concluded in a Mortal Sicknels 
in 1583, being the 49th. Year of his Age. As to his 
Character, He was a Perſon of indefatigable Indu- 
ſtry, of which the Verſes written upon the Door of 
his Study may ſerve for an Inſtance. 


Amice quiſquis hac vents, 
Aut agito Paucis, aut abi. 
Aut me laborantem adjuva, 


His Works were collected by his Son, who was 4 
Miniſter, with the Aſſiſtance of David Par@#s, and 
Quirinus Remerus his Pupils: they are publiſhes 
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o headed the Fa Barons, 3 wreſte 


| tis e Crown from King Richara duted Archbiff 


oger, and reſtor d Thomas; and here Pope Boniface | 
to be of the ſtrongeſt Side. 


Conduct, his Enemies were willing ta take notice of | 


bim at the Pope's Inſtante, and thus at laſt, u 
he gen 


-of Biſhop Brazbroke, he was preferr 
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r ſome time in Chriſtis Church in | 
Rebellion againſt, King Charles I. 


: broke out, 10 Was . a Zealous Covenanter,, and fat in 
time he was a nice Obſerver of what paſt in the 4 
and of all, the Intrigues of the Independ 
And ben this Faction got uppermoſt, he Jecheies d | 


ment Houſe at Weſtminſter, during which 


againſt it, and was a great Enemy to Oliver Crom. 
wel, by whoſe Order he was committed Priſoner to 
the Tower in 163 29 the Crime for which he was 


- confined, was a Suſpicion of his being the Author of | 


the Second Part of the Hiſtory of Independency. He 
died in the Tower in 1651, He has written A Detla- 
ration and hu, 449 againſt the Proveedings of the 


| 2 1 and their Faction. Six Serious Queries contern 


be "King's Trial * Hab. * of. _ N 
the Two undo , the Presbyterian'a 
4275 5 Logs Parts. 
1 x" rea a _— A great — of Truth, 
e Spirit, then. Oxon, 
WALPO, or VALO, A Tom in Hane 
nia, ſituate on a River of the Name, Thirty 
Miles North Eaft from Foſſega, and about I en from 
the Drave. T was taken by the Turks in 1543, and 
retaken after a ſhort Siege by General Dune. Walt in 


1687. 

W AL POOL (Raiph) was born in the XllIth 
Century. The Covent of Zly not agreeing about the 
Election of a Biſhop, one — 474 of em, and tis faid 

Pri rior; the other Divi- 
__ pitch'd upon John Langton Lord- Chancellor of 
ngland. The. Election being thus conteſted, was 

23 referred to the Pope, who gave the Covent the 
22 to proceed to another Choice, with the Limi- 
ration of pitching upon ſome Abbor in England, 
Three only excepted. The Proctors of the Covent 
tefuſing to agree to chis Order, the Pope, out of the 
Plenitude of his Power, Tranſlated Raiph Wal 
from Norwich to Ely, where he was Conſecrated in 
1288. During the Courſe of this Conteſt, it does 


| not apoeagt King interpoſed in the Election. Bi- 


ſhop jed in 1302. * Godwin's Cat we 0 
the 275 Hal God in 1: 2 4 

W ALPURGA, or WALPURGIS, lived 
in the latter End of the VIIIth. Century. She was 
Sifter to 8B. Ninibald and Willibald; and much eſteem- 
ed for her Learning, Sanctity, and Zeal for the Oon- 
verſion of Pagans. | She wrote her Brother Willibald's 
Hodæpor icon or Travels, Philip of Aichſtad wrote her 
Life, which is extant in the Fourth Tome of Can. 
fins's Antiqua Lectionan. Hoffnan. 
WALSAL, a Market-Town'i in O Hundred 
in Staffordſhire, N inety T wo Miles from London. 
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war, "kg en 1 re- 


the Habit and Equipage f i Of Office, wr into the 
Territories of the Enemy, and as he tame there, 
he uſed torall Jupiter 20 the » 72 Gods. to Wit- 


55 1 the Romans had ſent * 1% Demand their 
1 * n this he was to ſmear that ie was going to 
* hichhad been injurious, and if he charged un- 


51 ly, he wiſhed a Curſe might hight # pon him and bis 


Countrymen. Fo thus entring into the Enemies Coun 


try, he made th he ſame Proteffation to the firſt Perſon he 
met, and repeating the Jame Inprecations, went for- 
ward to the Town. e he went in at the | 
he nſca to declare the i of his Canſe either to the 
Guards, ot the” f 7 2 met; and then, go 

to the Mun he informed the a e his 
Buſineſs, 3 -—Twoy and Caring at' 4 very Log A 
upon this, if the Town put'the Perſons comp ” 


bus Hanas, he led em off, . F. and arted Brienty: if the 
Town deſired Time to conſider, 74 


returned for their An. 
ſmer Ten Days after, which" was" fometimes Thrice re- 
peated; But if be was not ſatisfied in his Demands af- 
ter Thirt ty Days, he appealed tothe Gods of Heaven and 
Hades, aud fo went only letting em know that the 
People of Rome wonld conſult about the matter, and 


| 7 their Meaſare s at their Lei are : Then taking the 


of his Fra vity along with him, he mage his Re. 
a0 16 the Sinavs; avi told art that he had performed 
all the Partrof his Office, and that mow if they had 4 
mind to reſolve upon a War, the Gods wonld g em free 
Leave to do it, Ce. . 

Liv) tells us (Lib. 1. cap. 33.) That As- Martius 
learned this Cuſtom of the 1 that 'ewas 
afterwards very religiouſly oblerved by the Romans; 
| and then this Liftorian repeats the Prayers and Im- 
precations of the Herald, much in the ſame manner 


with Diemſias Halicarnaſſeur: He likewiſe adds, That 


after the War was reſoſved on, the Herald threw a 

Lance into the Enemies Territories. And ſome Au- 
thors tell us, That after a publick Declaration of 
War they us d to drive a Ram into the Enemies 
Fields, to ler em know that in u little time their 


Country was to be Paſture for the Flocks and Cattel 


of the Reman. © Much the fame Form Was uſed by 
the Athenians, Who: before" they took'the Field uſed 
to fortifie. themſelves with a great deal of Religious 
Ceremony: For the purpoſe, $aerifices; conſultng 
the Avgurs, and reading over all theold les in 
which their City had been concerned. Aﬀerward 85 
in Imitation of the Jews, Latine, Per fan and other 
Nations; they us d to promiſe ſome confiderable Ac- 
know ledgment to their Gods in caſe of Succeſs : 


to Apollo, or ſemething eiſe equa lly valu 
and a1 Haves they were ſo extreamly 1 0 in their 
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gennonians uled to look upon the Full Moon as an un- 
fortunate Time to ſet forward in their Expedition, fo 
the Athentans were given to ſome Almanack-Superſti- 
tion, and therefore would not march before rhe 
Seventh Day of the Month, nor chuſs their Generals 
till the New Moon appear d. As to the Order of the 
Battle, the General always had his Poſt in the Right 


Wing; and thoſe that were laſt lifted, were planted. 


in a Place of leaſt Danger. When they came ro a 
River they us d to Sacrifice before they paſt it, which 
was likewiſe the Cuſtom of the Romans, To return 
to the Athenians, when they were going to charge 
the Enemy, the Sacrifices and Inſpection of the In- 
trals being over, they uſed to ſend out ſome Soldiers 
with Torches in their Hands, call d ive who 


marching into the ſpace between both the Armies, 


gave the Signal of Battel: Theſe Men were nor to he 
charged by either Side, being protected by their Of, 
fice, and by their being conſecrated to Marg. This 
uſe of Torch-Bearers was prior to the Invention of 
Trumpets, which latter are ſaid to be invented by the 
Tyrrhenians, and that one Archidas, who aſſiſted the 
Heraclide, brought them firſt into Greece, As to the 


Iſrac'ites, or Jews, their Preliminaries to Fighting 


were theſe; Firſt, The Prieſt was to ſound to Horſe ; 
the Air uſed to be martial and awakening: Then one 
of the College of the Prieſts was pitched upon to 
make a Speech rothe Soldiers, and to encourage em 
ro behave themſelves well, from the 'TVopicks of Inte. 
reſt, Honour and Religion. Numb, ro. Denter. 
20, Lycophron. Pindar. Eurypid. Pheniſs, Noſin. An- 
tig. Rom. Hoffman. 

WAR (Social) So that War was cali d which the 


Romans were engaged in againſt ſeveral Lowns and 


Clans in Tah); as the Hetrwſci, the Latins, the Sa— 


bines, the Marſi, Peligni, Picentes, the Lucani ans, 


the Semnttes, &c. and in ſhort, all the Nations, 
from the Liris, as far as the Aariatic Gulpy The 


Management of this War was given to the Conſuls, 


J. Ceſar, and Rutilius Lupus. The Progreſs and 11- 


{ue of this Conteſt is related in the Epitome of Li, 
by Appian, Valerius Maximus, Strabo, Florus, &. 


This Diſpute Florus calls a kind of Civil- War, be- 
cauſe the Romans had incorporated the Hetrurians, 
Latins and Sabines, as it were with themlelves. The 
Famous General Lucullus is {aid to have writ the Ht- 


ſtory of this War in Greeb, as one Laceirsidid in 


Latin. Thoſe were call'd 30, Latini Vominis Soc, 
or Confederates, who, though under the Diſadvantage 
of ſome Tribute or Service to the Romans, (agreed 
upon by Articles) enjoy d their Freedom in other 


Reſpects, and had the Privilege of chuſing their Ma- 


giſtracy, making Laws, and modelling their Govern- 
ment as they thought fit. The Prince of any of 
thete Confederate Nations was called Amicus & Soct- 
ug, Senatas & Popul; Romani, But that theſe Allies 
were not Free of the City of Rome by vertue of the 
Confederacy, is plain, becauſe we read of the Naru- 
ralization of ſeveral of them. The Lex Socialrs, or 
Social Law, mentioned by Tally againlt Ferres, was 


to relieve theſe Confederates, and the Provinces, a- 


gainſt the Oppreſſion of the Pretors, Quæſtors, and 
other Romas Governours and Officers M. Portis 
Cato, when made Governour of Sardinia, releaſed 
the Confederates from the Expence they us d to be at 
the receiving the Roman Prators, In the Year of 
Rome 604, L. Calpurnius Piſo, I ribune of the Peo— 
ple, procured a Prator to be aſſign d for the Contede- 
rates, for the redreſſing of Grievances : For this Rea- 


fon theſe Allies were bound to gratifie rhis Miniſter of 


juitice for his Trouble. here was alſo Aurum Co 
ronarium demanded of em, that is, Gold to make a 
Crown for the Emperors and Generals at the Solem- 
nity of a Triumph : This Triumphal Gold was after- 
wards aſle(s'd at a certain Rate, and demanded, not 
only from the Conquered Countries, bur of the Con- 
federates. Thus Spartian tells us, ht Antoninus 
Pius forgave the Italians all the Coronary Gold which WAS 
ane to him upon the Score of his Adoption, and demand- 
ed but half the Duty of the Provinces, Farther, the 
Contederates ſerved the Roman, in the Field at their 


— 


taken in thoſe Wars where they ſerved the Roman, 
Thus the MAtoliane, when the Romans were their Con- 
federates, kept the Lands ard Towns taken from the 
| Enemy to themſelves, dur lat the Ryman have the 
Prifoners, and what Plunder they could carry away. 
And as the Romans had 2 Body of Confederates, to 
they were ſometimes Auviliaries themſelves, as in the 
Caſe of the eAro!ians above mentioned; and under 
this Pretence of ſerving their Allies, they frequently 
outed em of their Liberty and Property: Thus the 
Latin: complained, Toat they were meerly decoyed in. 
to Slavery, under the Colour of Roman Confederates : 
The ſame Complaint was preferred by the Atolians, who 
alledged, That they had nothing left em but the hart 
Name of Freedom ; and thus Civilis, one of the B.. 
tavi remonſtrates in Tacitus, That they were treuteꝗ 
more like Slaves than Confederates, and articied ont of 
al their Freedom. Some of the Roman Confederates 
were by ſpecial Privilege called, Fratres & Conſanes;. 
nii, the Brothers and Conſias of the Romans: Ibis 
Favour, as Ceſar obſer ves, was firſt beſtowed upon 
the Maui in Caul, who had a great many Marks of 
Reſpect given them by the Senate, to which Tacitzs 
adds, That they were fume of them allow'd to ſit in the 
Opper Horſe ar Rome, Thoſe Confederates who were 
not Denizons of common Right, had foine of em 
(particularly the Lalins) this Privilege, when they 
ad born an Office in a Latin Colony, provided they 
had left ſome Branch of their Family at Home, They 
were likewiſe Naturalized by the Servilian Law, when 
they had proſecuted any Roman Magiſtrate for Oppreſ- 
| 1010 and Imbezeiing the Publick Money, and Ca#/ 
him. | 
Ihe Romans hid thoſe they called Confederate- 
. Aings, who had either an Expreſs Liberty, or at leaſt 
a Connivance to enjoy that Station: An Af of the 
' Roman Senate was, as it were, the Charter of theſe 
Princes Authority, and may be called, An Original 
Contract. Men they had this Permiſſion or Licenſe 
to Reign, they us'd to take upon em the Stile and 
Equipage of a King; and that the Favour might be 
made more Publick, and better remembred, the Ra- 
mans us'd to fend em a great deal of Royal Furni— 
ture with their Title,(v1z) 4 Diadem, a Golden Cenſor tg 
Sacrifice in, a Sella Curulis, or ITvory-Chair in a Cha. 
riot, Toga Pitta, that is, aVeſt with Geld Flowers, a 
Purple Surtout, an Embroidered Coat, Broad Buttons, 
| Horſes with Rich Trappings, and à Smit of A: monr, 
uchi as the Conſuls 14d to wear: For theſe Ornamen- 
| ral Marks of Authority the Reader may contult rhe 
' Fenth Book of Livy. Sretomns in Tiberius, and 
: Neros Lite, and Tacitus in his Annals, where menti- 
on is made of this Reſpect pay'd to Archelans King 
of the Jews, to Tigranes and TZiridates Rings of Ar- 
mend, and to Parthamoſpates, King of the Parthi- 
ans. * Cud, Lib. 10. Tit. de Aura Coranario, Livy, Lib. 
| 4. 24.4. Plut. in Demetrio. Cæſar. lib. I. Bell, Gall, 
cap. 33; Cc. 
| WARBRIDGE, a Market Town in Trigg 
| Hundred in Corawal, a Hundred and Ninety Five 
Miles from London. | 
| WARD (A) is according to the old Conſtituti- 
on of England, a Minor, who upon the ſcore of his 
being under Age us d to have his Lands and Perſon in 
| the King's Cuſtody till he was 21 Years of Age: 
| This was done when he held of the King in Caprre, 
' This Royal Prerogative Sir Henry Spelman makes no 
| older than JYVilliam the Conqueror. To underſtand the 
| Reaſon of this Cuſtom, we mult obſerve, that Mili- 
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tary Fees were at firſt neither granted for Heirs and 
Succeſſion, nor for the Lite ot the Tenant, nor yet 
for fo much as a certain Term of Years; but depen- 
ded perfectly upon the Will of the Prince, who had 
| a right to take em away when he pleasd lat 
Eſtates were thus precarious,uppears by the Cor itu— 
tions of Lotharius the Emperor Tit, Qui Feu poſ— 
ſant, where we may likewiic obſerve, that atter wards 
the Feudum or Fee was granted out for a Year, and 
rhence forward the Law ran, chat the Vaſſal ſhould en- 
joy it for his Life, upon Condition of paying his Al- 
| legiance to his Lord. From an Ettate for Lite, the 


own Charge, and therefore to make em ſome amends, Grant was, in Proceis of time, extended to the [flue 
all the Plunder they took was their own: Thus the Male, and ſettled upon one ot the Sons, according to 
Latins were admitted to an equal Share of the Booty | the Princes Pleature, and at laſt the Proviſion was en- 
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larged to a ſort of Cagellind, all the Sons having an 


equal and joint Right in the Land. But ſtill there 
was neither a Fee-Simple granted, nor a Fee-Ta'l in 
the whole Extent of that Tenure, for the Eſtate de- 
termined with the Lives of the Sons, inſom uch, that 
neither the Grandchildren nor the Brothers could 
make any Claim to the Inheritance, till the Laws of 
the Emperor Conrad I. who reign'd in the Xth. Cen- 
tury. And even now, none of the Daughters could 
| Inherir, unleſs they were particularly mentioned: 
Nam quid Colo cum Framed, Mulieri cam Marte? 
as Sir Henry Spelman phraſesit. Thus, by Degrees, 
the Condition of Eſtates improved, and became an 
Inheritance, which at firſt was uncerain ſo much as 
for the Term of a Year. Publick Intereſt was ſome 
Motive to this Favour, for otherwiſe, a Tenant might 
have been ejected without incurring a Forfeiture, and 
theSon, though never ſo well qualify'd for his Father's 
Polt in the Field, might have been put by, which would 


have been a great Diſcouragement to the Subject, and 


tempted em to have been more cold in the Service of 
the Prince. However, the Subjects Estates were ſtill 
granted upon the Conditions“ of Allegiance and Mi- 


litary Service, ſo that when the Vaſſal fail d in either 


of theſe Points, the Fee was forfeited to the Lord. 
The Tenant failed in his Fealty when he kill'd his 
Lord, offered him Violence, or made an Inſurrection 
againſt him, as likewiſe when he had been guilty of 
any ſcandalous Practice to the Diſhonour of bis 
Lord's Family, as the Debauching his Wife, his 
Daughter, Grand-daughter, or Siſter, living at his 
Lord's Court; and laſtly, if he held Correſpondence 
with the Enemies of his Lord, or if he was any ways 
aiding or aſſiſting to them, all theſe Inſtances of Mis- 
behaviour and Violence were an open Breach of his 
Allegiance, and drew the Forfeiture of the Tenure 
along with them. Tit. Quib. mod, fend, amit. Cc. 
Further, the Fee or Eſtate was forfeited tor Non- per- 
formance of Service; for the purpoſe, If the Vaſſal 
did not attend his Lord into the Field, or deferted 
him in the Battel, or failed in any other Condition 
with which the Tenure was charged, he might be 
legally diſſeized; but becauſe theſe Omiſſions might 
ſometimes happen for want of Power and Capacity 
to perform, twas reaſonable there ſhould be à Diſtin- 
ction made between Malice and Impotence. There- 
fore, when the Eſtate was caſt upon an Infant, who 
was in no Condition to perform the Service of the 
Tenure, *twas unreaſonable he ſhould be deprived of 
his Inheritance meerly for the Incapacity of the Cya- 
ale, On the other tide, there was no Reaſon the 
Lord ſhould loſe the Service and Duties exprets'd in 
the Grant of the Fee, our Anceſtors therefore thought 
it proper that the Eftate ſhould be ſeized by the Lord 
till the Vaſlal was grown up for a Military Profeſſi- 
on; till that Time the Lord was to depute ſome other 
Perton to do the Service, and to have the Vaſſal in his 
own Cuſtody, that he might be the betrer trained up 
in Military Exerciſes, and educated fuitably to his 
Quality. This, according to the old Laws of Eng- 
land, was the manner of treating Minors, call d 
Wards, which were not to be put into the Hands of 
the Prince, to be made a Prey, but for Defence and 
Protection, having a Right to an Honourable Main- 
renance in Proporticn to their Eſtate : The Lord like- 
wile being liable to fatisfe the Debts of their Ance- 
ſtors, and obliged to take care that their Affairs ſuf- 
tered no Damage. Another Privilege belonging to a 
Ward, Was, that in caſe he ſhould be indicted for Fe- 
lony he was not obliged to Plead to the Indictment 
till he came of Age. This Cuſtom of Wardſhip was 
much the fame in Normandy as in England. * Cuſt. 
Norm. cap. 218. Glanvil, lib. 7. cap. q. Spelman Gloſ- 


ar. 

WARD (Seth) Son of an Attorney, born at 
Buxtingford in Hertfordſhire, in the XVIIth, Century, 
was firſt educated in Sidney. College in Cambridge. In 
1643 he was turned out, and Impriſoned for his Loy- 
alry, but in 1649, he was ſo unhappy as to ſhift his 
Principles, which gave him an Opportunity of get- 
ing the Aſtronomers Profeſſor's Place in Oxford, In 
1659 he was elected Preſident of Trinity-Ciltege, which 
being forc'd to reſn to the right Owner, at the Re- 


flouriſhed to a greater Degree than ever, wasencl 
82 
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ſtauration of King Charles II. he retired to Londen 


and had the Rectcry of S. Laurence: Jemiy: Soon after 


he was made Fellow of the Royal Society, and Dean 


of Exeter, and in 1662, upon the Tranſlation of 
Biſhop Gauden to Worceſter, Doctor Ward ſucceeded 
him in the See of Exeter. In 1667. he was tranſlated 
to Salisbary, and in 1671 was made Chancellor of the 
Garter, He gave a conſiderable dumm of Money to- 
wards the making the River at Sali, bur) Navigable ; as 
alſo to Chriſt's-Charch in Hantſhire; beſtowed a Thou- 
ſand Pound upon Sidney College in Cambridge, built a 
College at Salisbury for Ten Clergy mens Widows 

and an Alms houſe at Buntingford: Beſides his Sbili 
in other Parts of Learning, he was one of the moſt 
celebrated Mathematicians of his time. He died in 
January 1688. His Works are, A Philoſophical Eſſay 
towards an Eviction of the Being and Attributes 5 

God, the Immortality of the Souls of Men, and the 
Truth and Authority of the Scripture, &c. De Come- 
tis ubi de Cometarum Natura Diſſeritur, &c. Idea Tri. 
gonemetrie demonſtrate in uſum Taventutis Oxon, Vin- 
aicie Academiarum, &c, In Thome Hobbit Philo*phi- 


am Exercitatio Epiſtolica, &c. Aſtronomia Geometrica 


ubi methodus proponitur qua primariorum Planetarum 


Aſtronomia ſive Elliptica, ſive Circularis poſſit Geome- 


trice Obſelvi. Several Sermons, as againſt the Neſiſt ance 
of Lawful Powers, againſt the Antiſcriptariſts, &c. 
Athen. Oxon, Cc. | | 
WARDUHUYS, a Province of Norwegian Lap- 
land; tis the moſt Northern Part of Norway, bound. 
ed on the North and Weſt by the Ocean, on the Eaſt 
by the Muſcovite Lapland, and on the South by the 
Sweaiſh Lapland. Its Extent, taking in Finmarb, is 
near Three hundred Miles from Faſt to Weſt, and 
TI'wo hundred from North to South, Vardhuys, the 
Refidence of the Governour, 1s a Caſtle with a Street 
or {mall Town of Cottages, inhabited by Fiſher- 
men on the Iſland Firda, which lies on the North- 


Eaſt Point of Norway, near the Confines of the AMuſ. 


covite Lapland. The Caſtle is old, and not very well 
fortify d, and the Iſland Warda in which it ſtands, is 
not above Fourteen or Fifteen Miles in Circumfe- 
rence, and about Two Leagues diſtant from the Con- 
tinent. The Inhabitants of this and the Neighbour- 
ing Iſlands live upon dry d Stock- fiſn, and have neither 
Bread nor Beer, but what is brought em by Exgliſo 
and Dutch Ships that Cruiſe upon this Coaſt for Fiſh- 
- Z * New Syſteme of Geography, &c. See Finmark, 
ol. 1. | 

WARE (Sir William) Son of Sir William Ware, 

was born at Dublin in the Year 1594, and Educated in 


Trinity. College in that City. Upon the Death of his 


Father, who had been Secretary to the Two Lords- 
Juſtices, he was made Auditor: General of that King- 
dom. Sometime after he was preferred to the Coun- 
cil Board, and when the Rebellion broke out there, 
he was a conſiderable Sufferer in his Eſtate. He was 
likewiſe roughly treated, and impriſoned by the En- 
gliſßh Rebels, and obliged to depart the Kingdom. 
Upon the Reſtauration of King Charles II. he re- 
turned into Ireland, and was reſtored to his former 
Poſt. His Performances in Hiſtory and Antiquities 
are very conſiderable in their kind, and are as follow; 
Arc hiepi ſcoporum Caſſelienſium & Tuamen ſium vitæ duo- 
bas expreſſe Commentariolis, Cenobia Ciſtercienſia Hi- 
bernie, De Praſulibus Lageniæ, ſive Provinciæ Dubli- 
nienſis, lib. 1, De Scriptoribus Hibernie libri duo. De 
Hibernia, & Antiquitatibus ejus Diſquiſitiones, De 
Præſalibus Hiberniæ Commentarias, a prima Gentis Hi- 
bernicæ ad fidem Chriſtianam Converſione, ad noſtra 
uſque tempora, Nore ad Egberti Dialogum de Inſtitu- 
tione Eccleſiaſtica. Note ad Rem Hiſtoricam, & Anti- 
quariam Spettantes ad Opuſcula Sancto Patricio aſcrip- 
ta. Rerum Hiberuicarum Regnante Henrico VII. Au- 
nales. Rerum Hib. Hen. VIII. Ed. VI. & Maria Beg- 
nantibus, Annales. This Learned Author dy d in 
1666. Athen. Oxon. : 
WAREHAM, a Market-Town in Winfrith 
Hundred in Dorſetſhire, not far from Pool. In Ed- 
ward the 2 time; it had a Hundred and For- 
ty Eight Houſes in it, and 'T'wo Maſters of the Mint; 
but in the Conquerors Time, the Buildings were di- 
miniſhed to about half the Number. Soon wr 
ole 
with 
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with Walls, fortify'd with a ſtrong Caſtle built by | WAR TISLAUS IX. Son of Barnimus VI. and 

the Conqueror, and had the Advantage of a Mint. | Grandſon of Wartiſiars VI. was famous for the Ju- 

In this Condition it held till the Reign of Hezry II. | tice of his Adminiſtration. He Founded the Univer- 

from which time it ſuffered much by the Calamities of | ſity of Gryptwald in 1456. He marry'd Sophia, of 

War, and the Caſualties of Fire, the Haven likewiſe | the Houle of Lawenbarg, by whom he had 
being ſpoil d. All theſe Accidents have brought it to WARTISLAUS X. who in the Diviſion of 
a very declining Condition; however, it has {till the | his Father's Dominions had Rugen for his Share; his 
Privilege of returning Two Burgeſſes to Parliament, | younger Brother Eric, holding Foleaſt, theſe Two 
"Tis Ninety Miles diſtant from London. Cambaen. | Brothers join d their Forces, and made a vigorous De- 
Britan, | 3 tence againſt Frederick II. Elector of Brandenbargh, 

WARMISTER, a Marker-Town in a Hun- who with Thirteen Confederate Princes invaded Pome- 
dred of the ſame Name in Viliſhire. It lies upon | rania, to which he laid Claim by vertue of an old 
the Borders of Dorſerſhrre, and is Eighty Miles diſtant | Treaty, having his Claim fortified by a late Inveſtiture 
from London, > 85 4 given him by the Emperor. Neither did the Two 

WARNER (Jahn) born in the Pariſh of S. Cle- Brothers ſtand only upon the Defenſive, but made 
ments Danes within the Liberty of Neſtminſter, was an Incurſion into the Marche of Brandenburgh, till at 

a Demie of Magdalen. College in Oxford, and after - laſt a Peace was concluded by the Mediation of Caſi- 
wards Fellow of that Houſe. He commenced Doctor mir King of Poland. HMartiſlaus dyd in 1478. the 
in Divinity, , was promoted to the Deanry of Litch. Branch of his Family being Extin& in his Sons Har- 
field, from thence to the See of Peterborough, and af- | man and Suantibor, * Hoffman. | 
terwards Tranſlated ro Rocheſter. In the beginning | WARWICK (John] Son of Thomas Warwick, 
of the Long Parliament he defended the Privilege of | of Warwick-Hall in Cumberland, Eſquire, by Frances, 
the Lord's Spiritual, and argued their Right to Vote Daughter of John Dalſton, of Accornbanb in meſtmor- 
in the Upper Houſe with a great deal of Learning | land, Eſquire. He is in a direct Line. (Two Colla- 
and Courage; and when the Rebellion carry d all be- | teral Deſcents excepted) the Eighteenth Lord of the 
fore it, he was a great Sufferer, and Compounded for | Mannor of Warwick. The Genealogy is drawn from 
his Temporal Eftate. He had rhe Character of a | Odarde de Lagis, to whom Ranulph de Meſſience, 
Man of Parts, a good School Divine, and well read | (one of the Conqueror's Followers) gave the Mannor 
in the Fathers. He dy'd in 1666. The Tracts he has | of Yarwick, and Hubert de Vallebus, Baron of Gili- 
written are entitul'd, Church Lands not to be ſold, &c. | land, gave the Mannor of Corby, alias Chorkby. Wil- 
Letters to Doctor Jer. Taylor, concerning the Chapter | liam, Son of Odard, having Iſſue John and Robert, 
of Original Sin in the Daum Neceſſarinm, printed | convey'd Corby to Kebert, his Second Son, leaving 
with Biſhop Taylor's Polemical Diſcourſes, And here | Warwick to John his eldelt , Anno Domini 1167. 
we muſt not forget his Benefactions, which were | Since which time it has continued in the firſt and ſe- 
extreamly conſiderable. For, by his Laſt Will and | cond Line. John firſt mentioned, marry'd Mary, 
Teſtament, he left a Summ of Money for the build- | Eldeſt Daughter 'of Francis Howard, of Corby, Elq; 
ing an Hoſpital or Alms houſe near the Cathedral of | Grandſon to the late Lord Miliam Howard, of Na- 
Rocheſter, and ſettled an Eſtate in Lands for the warth, and Baron of Gilſland. The Arms of the 

Maintenance of Twenty Clergymens Widows, with Family are, Azure, Three Lions Rampant Argent: 
aSallary of Fifty Pounds a Year to a Chaplain, each The Creſt, an Armed Arm holding a Pole-Ax pro- 
of the Widows having Twenty Pounds per Aunam | per. | 55 
allowed em. He likewiſe gave a Thouſand Pounds | WA TCH (The Captain of) This Office was 

to be expended in Books for the Library of Magda- erected by the Emperor Auguſtus, as Suetonius and Di- 
len-College. Five Hundred Pounds to help furniſh on Caſſius report; For when this Prince ordered Se- 

the New Library at Rocheſter, A Thouſand Pound | ven Cohorts or Battalions to ſtand under their Arms 

for repairing that Cathedral. A Thouſand Pounds all Night, each of which Battalions being to Guard 
towards the repairing S. Paul's Cathedral in London. Two Regions or Wards of the Town, he made Tri- 

Two Thouſand Pounds for the Buying in of Impro- | bunes, or Colonels over each Diviſion, and gave the 
priations for the Augmentation of ſmall Vicaridgesin | Command of em all to a Brigadier, call d Præfectus 
the Dioceſs of Rocheſter. He likewiſe bequeathed Vigilum. This Captain of the Watch try'd thoſe Ma- 

Eighty Pounds per Annum for the Maintenance of letaGtors that were charged with Firing Houſes, Break- 
Four Scholars of the Scori/hþ Nation, of Baliol Col. ing open Doors with Theft, Violence, and Receiv- 
lege, Not to mention other leſs. conſiderable Lega- ing ſtol'n Goods, unleſs the Offender was a Flaming 
cies, amounting in all to 3700 /. and upwards, and Notorious Villain: in which caſe, the Prefect of 
* Athen, Oxon, | the City, (i. e.) the chief Miniſter of Juſtice had the 

WARRINTON, a Hundred and Forty Miles Cognizance of the Cauſe : And, in regard Fires fre- 

from London. See Vol. 24. quently broke out through Negligence, this Captain 

WARTISLAUS I. Son of Snantibor Duke of of the Watch had thoſe Baſtinado d, who took no 

Pomeren, was, (with his Brothers Ratiborus, Suan- care about their Fire, Twas the Buſineſs of this Of- 
topulcus, and Bogiſlaus) converted to the Chriſtian ficer to Watch all Night, and to ſee that every Houſe 
Faith by Ortho Andechſius Biſhop of Bamberg, and | had Warning to be careful, and to have a Quantity of 
Chancellor to the Emperor Henry IV. This Warti/- | Water always ready in their Dining Room. Paulus 
laus, with his Brother Ratiborus, had the hither Po- Ictus F. Tit. de Officio Pref. Vigilum, Dion, Caſſiur, 
meren for their Share of Territory. Wartiſlaus had lib. 55, Hueton. in Aug. cap. 30. 5 | 
Iſſue Warti ſlaus II. a very brave Prince, who conteſt- WAT CHE T, a Market-Town in Williton Hun- 
ed a great while in Defence of his Liberty with the dred, in the South-Weſt Parts of Somerſetſhire. It 
Danes, and Henry the Lion, his Son Bartholomew dy- | lies upon the Severn Sea, and is a Hundred and Twen- 
ing without Iſſue in 1224, this eldeſt Branch was Ex- ty Six Miles from London, This Town, in the Years 
tint, * Hoffman. | 886, and 977, was terribly harraſs d by the Danes. 

WARTISLAUSIV. Son of Bogiſlaus IV. by | Camden Britan. & Aadit. 

Margaret of the Houſe of Ruger : Upon the Death | WAT E R. This Element was worſhipt under 
of his Uncle Wixlaw, made himſelf Maſter of the ſeveral Names by the Heathens, as Amphitritæ, Bac- 
Principality of Rugen, and obliged the King of Den- chus, or the Egyptian Oſiris, who was worſhipt un. 
mark to reſign his Pretenſions to that liland. He | der a double Notion, repreſenting both the Sun, and 
wreſted ſeveral Towns from the Brandenburgers and likewiſe Rain, River and Spring Water. Canopus 
Poles. He dy d in the Year 1326, leaving Iſſue Bogi/- | likewiſe, another Egyptian Deity, was an Emblem of. 
laus V. and Barnimus IV. the firſt of which was head | Water, and repreſented by a Water-Pot. Dagon, half 
of the Family of Eaſt Pomeren, and the latter of the Man and half Fiſh, worſhipt by the Philiftines, is 
Weſt. * Hoffman. ſuppoſed to ſigniſie the Sea: Thus Nereus, Neptune, 

WARTISLA Us VII. Son of Begiſlaus V. the Nymphs, and Nereides were Wor ſhipp d by the 
undertook a Pilgrimage to Feruſalem, but died in Grreeks and Romans, and Mammacocha by the Peru- 
Servia in 1392. leaving Iflue Erick I. by Mary of | vians, * Hoſſman, | 
Mecklengburg. * Hoffman. | WATER (Holy) Auaſtaſius pretends the Cu- 

ſtom of uſing it was begun by Pope * I. 

nori us 


———_ 6 „ Dd 


W.AT 
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Honorius Augufi odunenſis is like wiſe of the ſame Opt 
nion: Alexander, ſays he, Orgered that Salt Water 
ſhould be bleſſed to ſprinkle upon the People and their 
Houſes, which is practiſed by us every Sunday, accor- 
ding to the Canons, Macer, in his Hlierolexicon ob 
ſerves, That the Hypoſtatical Union of Chriſt is 
Symbolically repreſented by the Mixture of Water 
and Salt; that the Human Nature is intimated by the 
firſt, and the Divine by the latter: He adds, That 
the Holy Water prepared for the Bleſſing of Houſes, 
has Wine and Aſhes mixt with it, in Alluſion to the 
Wine and Aſhes of the Red Heifer with which A5. 
ſes ſprinkled the Veſſels of the Tabernacle by God- 
Almighry's Order. Thoſe of the Greek Church re- 
new their Holy Water, and ſprinkle the People with 
it every firſt Sunday of the Month; this Ceremony 
they call Sand ification: However, they omitted it in 
Two Months of the Year, (viz.) January, becauſe 
of the Solemnity of the Epiphany, in which they 
commemorate the Baptiſm of our Saviour; and Sep- 
tember, when the Ceremony is deferred till the 14th. 
Day of the Month, upon che Account of the Feſt1 
val of the Exaltation of the Holy Croſs, The Latin 
Church, when they Bleſs Altars or Churches, make 
uſe af a Buncii of Hyſop upon Tharſaay in Paſſron- 
IVeck, becauſe this Plant was made ute of upon ſuch 
Religious Occaſions in the Old !eftamerit, Leo VI. 
a Greek Emperor, brought the ute of Holy Water in- 
to the Field, as we are informed in his Tatices in 
which he orders his Generals, that juſt before they 
charge the Enemy, the Army ſhould be ſprinkled with 
Holy Water: And even now, as acer obſerves, tis 
common for the Soldiers to throw a little Holy Wa- 
ter upon their Bullets, out of an Opinion that they 
will do ſtrange Execution. I his Holy Water is like- 
wile call'd Aqua Eorcixala, becauſe when tis conſe- 
crated, they conjure the Devils to fly from it. Dx 
Freſne gives us the Form of Exorcizing Water, which 
is thus, Exorciſo te, ſays the Prieſt, in Nomine ＋ 
Patris Ommipotentis, & nomine ＋ Jeſu Chriſti Filii 
cuſdem Domini Neſtri, & in Virinte we Sp, ſancti, ut 
Fias Aqua Exorciſata ad eff :igandam omnem poteſt a- 
teminimici, & ipſum inimicum Eradicare & explan- 
tare valeas Angelis ſuis Apoſtaticis, per ejuſdem Domi- 
„ Noſtri Teſs Chriſti Virtmtem, cc. But the Cuſtom 
of Holy Water ſeems later than the Times of Alcx- 
ander I. whoſe Epiſtle is look'd upon as Counterfeit 


by the Learned, The Ulage ſeems derived from the 


Keathen Religion, in which twas Cuſtomary for the 
Prizft to ſprinkie the People and Furniture for ſacri- 
ficing with.Contecrared or Luitral Water. Thus we 

have in Medals the Rowan Aſpergillum, with which 
they uled to ſprinkle, and a Marble Ciſtern which 
uſed ro ſtand with Holy Water, at the Doors of their 

Temples ; which Uſage is confirmed by a Paſlage in 
Theoaoret, where he tells us that Valeatinian, when 
an Officer in Jans Army and attending the Em- 
peror into the Lemple of Fortune, had ſome of this 
Holy Water throun upon bim. * Theoavret. Hiſt, 
Lib. 3. cap. 16. Honorins Auguſtodun. Lib. 3. Cap. 27. 
Du Freſne Cloſſar, Cc. 

WAT EK (Incorruptible) There's ſome of it 
kept in a Vial Hermetically fealed in the Muſæum 
lNircherianum at Rime, It is a Glaſs with a great Bel. 
% about Four Foot long, growing narrower towards 
the top, was made by Chriſtopher Clavius, who pour d 
4 quantity of unmixt Water into it, brought from 
Jordan to ume : Now this Water remains perfectly 
uncharged, without the leaſt Feces or Sediment, or 
ary Alteration whatſoever, notwithſtanding it is 
more than I ireeſcore Years ſince it was put in; from 
hence Tiger concludes, that the Inclemency and 
Hoſtile Qualities of the Air are the cauſe of all Putri- 
faction and Corruption, * George de Sepibus in Mu. 
ſæs Kercheriano, pay, 14. 

WAI LK (of Witdom)® or Agua Sapieatie, There 
is ſome of it in the Muſaum Kircherianum, lately 
mentioned. Kircher made a Chryſtal Globe, Herme— 
tically fealed, in which the Liquors were ranged accor- 
ding ro the Order of the Elements, and diſtinguiſhed 
by four different Colours. Now when the Glals is 
Haken hard, and all of em mixt together, they are 
of (ach an untoctable Nature, that they immediately 
part, and fall into the ſame situation they were be 


fore, which makes a very lively Repreſentation of the 
Four Elements, as the old Philoſophy calls em. 
* George de Sepibns in Collegii Romani Societ, Jeſu, Alu. 
ſev, pag. 46. 

WAT F. R (of Separation) 'twas mixt with the 
Aſhes of a Red Heiter, and uſed by the Jews for pu- 
ritying thoſe who had touched a Carcaſs. The Red 
Heifer was burnt to Aſhes by ſome o! the chief Prieſts. 
next in Quality to the High-Prieſt ; ſhe was brought 
out cf the Temple, and burnt in the Mount of Olives 
and the Water in which ſome of her Aſhes were 
thrown, was preſerved for the purpoſe above menti- 
oned; to this Cuſtom David ſeems to allude in the 
51ſt. Pſalm, Thon ſhalt purge me with Hyſop and I ſhall 
be clean; thou ſhalt waſh me, and I ſhall be whiter 
than Stow ; and in the Opinion of ſome, S. Paul in 
the 1 Cor, 15. had this Uſage in his view, where he 
mentions being Baptiſed fer the Dead, that is, thoſe 
who being purity d from the Pollution of touching 
a dead Body, had the Liberty of appearing in the 
Temple. Namwbers, cap. 19. Burmannus de Myn- 
aitie & immunaitie legali, Hoffman. | 
K WATERS (of [ealoutie) See ADULT E. 
. 
WATER (the Trial by.) There was formerly 
Two Methods of Purging People from Accuſations 


| this Way, one by Hot, and another by Cold Water. 
Theſe were in the middle Ages of Chriſtianity call 


Judicia Dei, or Sentences pronounced by God Al- 
mighty: "The Perſon ſuſpected of the Crime was 
obliged to put his bare Arm into the Boiling Water, 
and if he pull'd it out again without receiving any 
Harm, he was acquitted; it not, they found him 
guilty. There are ſeveral Precedents of this Way of 
Trial, mentioned by Hincmar, Archbiſhop of Rheims, 
and particularly that concerning the Divorce of Lo- 
thariur and Tetherga; and here, Hincmar informs us, 
that the Proxy for this Lady underwent the Trial of 
Scalding Water, and coming off without the leaſt 
Mark or Impreſſion, Tetherga was received by her 
H usband Lotharius, and cohabited with him. The 
Form and Solemnity of this Trial is mentioned by 
Juretus, Delrias, Pythoens, Lindinbregins, Goldaſtus, 
and Mabillon. I ſhall give the Reader ſome Account 
of it from the laſt. When People, ſays he, are tobe 
tried by ſcalding Water, they are firſt to come into the 
Church, to lie proſirate till ſome Prayers for the Oc- 
caſion are ſaid by the Pricſt---- Afterwards the Perſon 
to be tried is toriſe, and the Prieſt to ſing Maſs, at 
which the ſuppoſed Criminal is to Communicate; but 
before they come to the Communicn, the Pricſt is to 
Interregate and Aajure the Party ſuſpected; for In. 
ſtance, if he is charged with Theft, the Form of Ad- 
juring muſt run thus——- If you know any thing of 
the Theft, ſaw the Goods ſtol n, or carry d them off, or 
recerved em in your Houſe, or were any ways conſenting 
to the Fact, may hour Felony be diſcovered hen 
the Water begins to heat, the Perſon to be tried is to ſay 
the Lord's Prayer, and croſs himſelf; then the Water is 
tobe taken off and ſet by the Fire, andthe Judge is t0 
ſee that 4 Stone be ſunkto the uſual Depth of the Water, 
which the Perſon accuſed is to take out with his bare 
Arm: Afterwaras his Armis to be wrapped up, and 
ſealed with the Judues Seal, in which Condition tis to be 
lept till the Third Day, and then viewed by Perſons of 
Skill and Reputation.“ juretus ad Ivonis Carnut. Ep. 
74. Delrius Diſquiſit. Magic. Lib, 4. Quæſt. 4. Sec. 4. 
Goldaſtus Allamanicorum, Tom. 2. Mabillon Ana- 
lecti, Tom. 1. 

Trial by Cold Water, was by throwing the fu- 
{pected Perſon into a Pond or River, and if he {wam, 
he was reputed Guilty, if he ſunk, Innocent. This 
way of Purging ſuſpected Perſons is likewiſe men- 
tioned by Hincmar of Rheims, who ſeems to ground 
it upon the Efficacy of Water in Baptiſm, its being 
us d as the matter in that Sacrament, making it. in 
his Opinion, fiznificant in the preſent Caſe. U he 
Solemnity of it is ſomewhat like the other, and men. 
tioned at large by Dæ Freſne: This Cuſtom was uſed 
by the Engliſh, Saxons, Germans, and molt other 
Nations of Exrope: It was at laſt aboliſhed by Le 
the Godly, Frederick I. Emperors, and by Alexander II. 
King of Scotland, who put down the Cuſtom becauſe 
it look d like repeating of Baptiim. 'Twas likewile, 

together 


together with that o | Wa em 
ned by the Council of Latera under Inden III. 
The Canon runs —— Nuiluf Clericns aut farb, 


W ATLENG F ON; « Marker: 
ten Hundred in Oxfor d/pire, m_ 
| N Thirty Seven 


gred in the South-Weſt part of Norfolk, tis Seventy 


WAVERLEY (The aunele of) Thi Work 
was carried on by feveral of the Covent, though not 


ar the ſame" time.” Tie pretty plain that lie that 


| wrote the firſt part of it Was 4 Saxon, by his com- 
plaining'ſo much of the Misfortune of Edgar -Athe- 
ling. Tis certain rhe Author lived in the Reign of . 
liam I. for he tells us himſelf, he ſpent ſome time in 
the Conquerors Court. Villiam of Malmesbury , 
Henry of Huntingdon, and the TWO Rogers, Wenas- 
ver and Houeden, hive tranſcribed a great deal from 
him. YPaverly was a Ciſtercian Abbey in Surrey. 

* Monaſt. Anglican, Vol. 1. Hiſtoria Anglucane Scrip- 
tores quiingitee, nbliſhed by Doctor Gale. | nn 

W EIGHT S. The moſt Learned Mr. Greaves, 
as he makes the Rom Foot the Baſis of his Enquiry 


for Meaſuves, ſo for finding out the Proportion of | 


Weights, he fixes upon the Reman Denarins, aSan un- 
deniable 3 from whence the reſt may be infer- 
red, This Author” confiders the Dehariur in a dou- 
ble Reſpect, both as a Coin and as a Neigbt. I ſhall 
confine this Article chiefly to the Denariut in the lat. 
ter Notion. And in this Sence it may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed into the Denarius Conſularis, and Cefarins. The 
25 the Nepublict, when the 


— the — 
rom the Aut r FHeſe | oy, 
us, and Junius + e the _— the 
Attick Ounce, That, the Tetradrach l 


cred, ie td. the Ae 


other uſe i * Chin 1 
half” i, al x the . The 


i Water, &, condem- 


the, with the Raman Weights,. With the Origital Congins 
but. it ſelf, the other * with the Faris Weights; 
from a-Copy, of: that at Name, Ar by Peirecki- 


Temples, as zppears by the Inſcription of the Gp: 


ATTON, a Market-Town in Veyland Hun EY <; 67 fill extant at Rome; and afterwards, 
| J, Town in 1 


the times of Christianity, they were lept in 
Churches, as we may learn from the e o 
Juſtinian, where he commands, that the Weights 
and Meaſüres ſhould be kept in Sacrariſſima camus- 
vis Croitatis Eccleſia, Mr. Greaves proceeds in his 
Enquiry, and examines the Matter by Experime 
and having in ah, and elſewhere d ma 
Hundred Denarii Conſulares, he finds 75 frequent 


and exact Tryal, that the beſt of em amount to 
2 Two Grains Engliſh, taken from the Standards 
Ff 't 


e Troy, of Silver Weights,. kept in the Tower of 
London, in Sala, Hall, and in the Univertiry.gf 
Oxford. On the other fide, weighing many Aurich Te- 
tradrachms with the Image of Pallar on one Side, 
and the Owl on the. Reverſe; he found the beſt of 


theſe to be Two Hundred and Sixty Eight Grains, 


that is each Drachm Sixty Seven Grains; ſo that, 


notwithſtanding the Impreſſion of the Government 
made a Roman Denarius equal to an Attick Drachm 
at Rome, yet there was ſome little Difference in the 
Intrinſick, the Attick Drachm being Five Grains heavi- 
er. Mr. Greaves examines the matter ſtill farther, 
and proves the Proportion affigned to the Artich 
Drachm from the Gold Coins of the Grecians: And 
here, by the way, he obſerves, that the Value'o 
Gold with refpect to Silver among the Greeks and 
Romans, held the Proportion of Ten to One. But 
to return; The 5evoss, or Golden Stater, con- 
'tains Two Attich Drachms, as we may learn from 


the Authorities of Julius Pollux, and Heſchins ; 


Nom theſe" Aurer, or Golden Coins, as they had ſeve- 


ral Impreſſes upon em, fo they had ſeveral. Names ta 
diſtinguiſn the Government and Princes 'by.-whom 


they were made. Thus they were called either 
Alus or Aagenod or #12ianrixer, or *2ntdrdfect, 
all which, as appears by the Authorities of Xeno- 
phon, Har pucration, and the Scholiaſt of 4rifopha- 
net were. equal ro Two Attich Drachmt, and by 
Conſequence, equal to each other, From theſe Aa- 


rei or Golden Coins, we may collect the Silver . 


tick Drachm: And here, not to mention any of the 
firſt Three, Mr. Greaves weighed a fair one of the 
laſt Diſtinction, that is of Alexander the Great, and 


| found it to be exactly a Hundred and Thirty Three 


Engliſh Grains and a half, which he afterwards try d 


upon others, and found em to anſwer up to the 
he | ſame Weight. From whence he concludes (allow- 


ing only half a Grain for the decay of Time, or a 
Defect in ſome Mints) from the Aureus s being dou- 


ble to the Arc Drachm, that the Weight of the 


latter is rightly aſſigned at Sixty Seven Grains; and 
with theſe Allowances he likewiſe infers the Weight of 


the Denarins: Conſularis. _ a +1 Py 
Mr: Greaves continues the Enquiry, and examines 


| the Weight of the Denarins Conſwularss by the Congine 
| Romanns made for a Standard by Veſpaſian, and ſtill to 
be ſeen at at Rome. This, as appears by the Inſctip- 
tion XP upon it, contains the Weight of Ten Ro- 


man Pounds, and is equal, by the Confeſſion of all 
Authors, to Six Sextarii. And the Sext arms, accot- 
* up Gallen, contains one Pound and a half, and a 
Sixth Part, that is in all Twenty. Ounces; Thus 
' likewiſe to bring the matter cloſer, Fanni us informs 
us, that the Sextarins contains one Pound, and Eight 


Ounces either of Clear Water or Wine. ens 
' Ta give farther Light to this Speculation, Mr 


* | 
Perfons, Hllalpandut and Gaſſendus, the firſt at Rome 


nary, "By ſtands ar: And here, for Previties ſake, I ſhall. only, ten- 
if in Meret ivhes | hog the former. Falklands therefore, _ — 


— 


| Greaves ptoduces Two Qbſervations of the Congras = 
ade with Fountain: Water, by Two very Eminent. 
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domi to us without thi leaſt Alteration. Villalpand. lib, 
2. Diſp. 2. Cap. 11. De Apparats Orbit ac Templi.) 


Congius therefore conſiſting of Ten Pounds, will be 


of the Roman Ounce, and never 


"Ny 


premile with how much Exactneſs and Caution 
he made the Experiment, he poſitively concludes, 


Revolution of Time, and Governments in the Roman 
Empire, tis demonſtratively certain, That the old Ro. 
man Pound, Onnce, and other Nights, are handed 


This Roman Pound of his reduc'd. to the Exgliſh 
Standard for Silver or Troyweigbt, with which 
Mr. Greaves examin'd it, is Five thouſand two hun- 
dred fifty fix Grains Engliſh, ſuch as the Troy Pound 
is Five thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty ; the whole 


Fifty two thouſand Vive hundred and fixty Eng/i 

Grains. Now if we divide the Number of the 
Grains in the Congius by IHCCCXL, which is the 
Number of te Wk in Ten Pounds, the Summ 
or Quotient will be LXII . And this Proportion 


* 2 


mms 


thors, whether Poets, Orators, Hiſtorians, or Phy- 


A | ; ſicians, we are to underſtand em of the Denarius 
by way of Inference, That 1 great 4 | 


Conſular oo „„ 

1 1 Jr wag give the 1 50 e Table, 
in which he compares the Standards for Weighs. 
both Ancient and Modern. | | eishes 


A TABLE of the Gold and Hilter Weights of 
ſeveral Nations, taken from their Standards, and 
compar d with the Denarins. „ 


Such Parts or Grains of the En liſh Stan 1 
dards, for Gold and Silver (ot of the Troy I 
Weight) as the Denarins Conſularis contains 
Sixty two, according to the Weight of the 
beſt Coins, or according to the Weight of the 


62+ 


Congius of Veſpaſian 


of the Weight of the Denarias Conſularis, were it 
neceflary, might be. farther provd by ſome of the 
Aurei Conſulares, which, in Imitation of the Greets 
were often double in weight to the Denarij: It 
might likewiſe be prov'd by ſeveral Quinarij in Silver, 
by a very ancient and perfect Semiunica, by a Su- 
drans and Triens, all of? em in Braſs, in the Poſleſſi- 
on of Mr. Greaves, and examin'd by him; but what 
has been ſaid already may be ſufficient for this Point, 
1 ſhall therefore only ſubjoin a Word or two about 
the Denarins Ceſarius, and ſo conclude the Article. 


The Denarius Ceſarius was that which was made 


under the Government of the Ceſars, And this in- 
ſtead of the Face and Inſcription, Roma, with the 
Character X, or & on the fore part, and the Im- 
preſs of the Bigæ or Quadriga on the Reverſe; (In 


which kind moſt of the Denarii Conſulares were | 


ſtampt) had on the Reverſe ſeveral Impreſſes, and 
on the other ſide, the Emperors Effigies. This De- 
narius Ceſarius was, in weight, various and uncer- 


tain under the Emperors, according as Reaſon of 


State requir'd, or the Frugality or Profuſeneſs of the 
Princes were more or leſs remarkable: However, this 
Uncertainty was never ſo arbitrary, and undetermin'd 
as not to keep within ſome certain Bounds : The 
Denarius Ceſarius never exceeding the Seventh part 

Yo leſs than the 
Eighth part, but often in a middle Proportion be- 
tween both, tho without any Conſtancy in the 
Mint: For the purpoſe, as the juſt Number of the 
Denarii Conſulares amounted to Eighty four in the 
Roman Pound, fo the Denarii Ceſarii, as appears by 


o 


the Weight of rhe beſt of em under the Firſt Ceſars 


reach d to Eighty fix, Eighty eight, &. till, at laſt, 


there came to be Ninety. fix Denarii in the Raman 
Pound, that is, Eight in the Ounce. To be ſome- 
what more particular; from Auguſtuss Time to Feſ- 
paſiun, the Emperor's Denarii were almoſt 'conſtant- 


ly coyn'd leſs and leſs, till from the Seventh Part of 


the Roman Ounce, they dwindl'd to the Eighth. 
From Veſpaſian to Alexander Severus, as Mr. Greaves 
obſerves, The Silver continued at a kind of ſtay, in 
reſpect of Weight, excepting only ſuch Coins, as up- 
on ſome extraordinary Occaſion, both then, and in 
the Firſt Emperor's Time, were ſtampt, either in 
Honour of the Prince, or of the Empreſs, and Au- 
guſta Familia, or elſe in Memory of ſome remark- 
able Action. | 


Theſe laſt, moſt commonly were equal to the 


Denarij Conſulares, and many of em had theſe Let- 
ters E. X. 8. C. or 8b. GR. 


The Ancient and Modern Rowan Ounce 1 
le Hts P . 
e Ancient and Modern Roman Pound, _ 
conſiſting of Twelve Ounces, contains "$5256 
_ The Trey Pound, or Zngl:/h Standard of, 
Gold and Silver, conliſting of Twelve Ounces, { 5760 
contains . | „ \ OE: 
The Troy, or Engliſh. Ounce, which makes 7 
Five Shillings Two Pence of our Money, & 480 


7 8 


. : 


contains Wes Nr" | | 
The Paris Pound or Standard for Gold and 

Silver of Sixteen Ounces In $7360 
The Paris. Ounce 0 44173 

The S$pani/h Pound or Standard for Gold} © 

and Silver of Sixteen Qunces, examin d by 27090 

the Author at Gibralter, 5 
Another weigh d by him at Gibralrer 7083 
The Spaniſh Ounce at Gibralter, the Pound > 

conſiſting of Seven thouſand ninety Grains C4431 


EA n 
The Venetian Pound or Stan- 
and Silver of Twelve Ounces 


ard for N 4318 


The Venetian Ounce 435603 
The Neapolitan Pound or Standard for Gola 
and Silver of Twelve Qunces 5 4959 


The Neapolitan Ounce 


The Pound or Standard for Gold and Sil. Y 
ver of Twelve Ounces at Florence, Piſa and 5286 


124 


rn 4 pet | ; 
| The Ounce at Florence, Piſa and Lern 449: 
The Pound or Standard at Sena, for God 5178 
and Silver, of Twelve Qunces N 4 
4 * Ounce at 555 28 * | h „„ GIVE 
The Qunce at Genea and Her - 405t 
The Brkih Okeb or Ole, at Confanticy 
25 conſiſting of Four hundred Silver > 19128 
Yr ACHMS Xt 8 15 | 
The S$lver Drachm generally us d in they 
Great Turk's Dominions: As alſo in Perſia, ( 46 
and in the Miguls Tertitories ; If 1 be ( 
not miſinform | 


4 
50 


being a Cd Coin, with which the Bar- 


Under Severus and 
Cordianus, the Denarii began to come to their Firſt 
Standard, as to Weight, and were equal to the De- 
Hari; Conſulares, and continued in this State, with. 
little Dimunition, as far as the Reign of J#ſtinian, 
but generally with conſiderable Alloy, and Diſaqvan- 
rage in the Intrinſick, but after Juſtinian s Time, the 
Empire was over run with ſo many Batbarous Nati- 

ons, That not only the Mint, but even the. credita- 
able Ares and Sciences began to decline apace, and 
ſink with the Majeſty of the Empire. And here 'twill 
not be improper to obſerye, That the Denarii Conſu- 
lares being fixt and ſteady in their Weight, and thoſe 
of the Emperors uncertain, for this Reaſon, when 
we meer with the Denerins in the Old Clafſigal Au- 


The Turkiſh Sultani, or Egyptian Sherif, | 


bar) and Venttian Chequeen, and Norimberg © 333 
Ducat, within a Grain more or leſs agree 5 
The Ratel or Rotulo, for Gold and . . 8 
of a Hundred forty four Drachms at Cairo 69867; 
The Rate! or Rotulo for Sil, of Seven) 
hundred Twenty Drachms at Damaſeas, 


with which I ſuppoſe they formerly weigh'd > z. . 
their Gold and Mer . moſt pg A : 4439; 
tries uſe, the ſame, Weights for Sich, Gold, 


and $:lyer F 
the Reman Denarius, & o. Set 


'#' Gregues upon 


WEIL, a 7 in North Jutland, ſituate on a lit- 
tle King that falls into the Baltich, Iis about Fif- 
teen Miles diftant from Kolding to the North, and is 
a "Ul bandſome and well built Town, tho not ver) 
arge. | *% | n $ 
"WEISSENHORN, i Lale ieee Town | 
in Swabia, T wo Leagues from Vim to. the South, and 
Eight from A»g:4«rg to the North Weſt. * He 
 WELLINGBORDQUG B, ker. Loan 
ee Hundeed Nn. Fifty 10 


Miles from London. 
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Hundred, in Shropſhire, a little North Eaſt of Shrews- 
bury, Tis a Hundred and eleven Miles diſtznt from 
London. | Ego he 5 

WELLS returns Two Members to Parliament, 
from London Ninety Six Miles. Ste Val. 24. ; 

WENDOVER, Thirty Miles from London. 
See Vol. II. 1 n 3 

WENLOCK, a Hundred and five Miles from 
London. See Vol. I, | 

WESENBERG, a Town in Eaſt Honia, in 
Livonia, Twenty Miles North-Weſt from Borcholm, 
It ſtands neat the River Weiſennaa. "Tis a Place of 
Strength, and was taken from the Muſcovites by 
the Swedes in 1581. „ 

WEST EWIC E, a Port-Town of good Trade, 
on the Baltich Sea; tis in Gothland, and ſtands Fif- 
ty Miles North of Calmar. SHE! 

_ "'WESTLAR, or WETZLAR, an Impe- 
rial City of Germany, in the Landgraviate of Heſſe, 
ſtanding upon the River Laim or Lohn, about Six 
Miles above Geiſſen, Six Miles South of Solms, Seven- 
teen South Welt of Mar purg and Twenty fix North 
from Frankford, Twas made the Imperial Cham- 
ber in 1689, when Spire fell into the Hands of the 
French. - Longitude 25. 12. Latitude 2C. 35. 

WETHERBY, a Market-Town in Claro Hun- 
dred, in the Weſt-Riding of Torkſpire. Tis a Place 
of good Trade, and lies a Hundred and forty five 
Miles from London. Cambdens Britain. 

WEKXTIA, a Biſhops See in the Province of Sma- 
| land in Gothland, It ſtands on the Bank of a Lake, 
near Sixty Miles Weſt from Calmar. 

W HART ON (Dr. Thomas) extracted from an 

ancient and conſiderable Family, of that Name, in 
Yorkſhire, He ſtudied both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
was Fellow and Cenſor of the College of Phyſicians 
in London, and had the Character of a Man of Emi- 
nence in his Faculty. He died in 1673. He has 
written a Book, Entitul'd, Adenographia, ſeu Deſcrip- 
tio Glandularum totins Cor porit. 


n this Book, he 
has given a more accurate Deſcription of the Tex- 


ture, Situation, and Serviceableneſs of the Gland; than 
Vas formerly done: For this purpoſe, he makes em 
ſerve for the Preparation and Depuration of the Suc- 
cas Nutricins, not to mention ſeveral other Functi- 
ons aſſign'd em. This Doctor was the firſt that diſ- 


cover d the Ductus in the Glandulæ Maxillares, for 
the Conveyance of the Saliva into the Mouth. He 


has alſo given an admirable Hiſtory of Morbid Glands, 
and their Differences, and dilares particularly upon 


the Strumæ and Scrophulæ, diſcourſes how new Gland, 
are often. generated, and of the ſeveral Diſeaſes of 


the Glands of the Mie ſentery, Pancreas, &c: and con- 


firms and illuſtrates his Opinion by Anatomical Ob- 


fervations. ' * Dy, Goodall's Second Preface to his 


Hiſtorical Attonnt of He College Proceeding againſt 
Empirichi, &c. Athen. Deen. 
WAIT A EER, (Dr. William) born in Lanca- 
/hire in the XVIth. Century, and educated in Trinity 
College ty, Cambridge,” where, making a great Pro- 
greſs in Languages, and all other Univerſity Learning, 
he was promoted to the Chair of the Regius Profel- | 
ſor, and made Maſter of S. John's College, He had 
2 warm Conteſt with Hapleton, Sanders, Reynoldt, and 
Campion, upon the Controverſie between the Two 
Churches; and at laſt, he made an Attack upon Car- 
dingt Bellarmin, and had he not been prevented by 


Death, he deſign'd to f e thro all his Wor ks. 


te was à Perſon of great Reputation for Polemical 
Divinity. He died in 1595 being but Seven and 
forty Years of Age. His Works are, Adverſus Tbomæ 
Stapletoni Anglo Papiſte Defenſionem Eccleſiaſticæ Au- 
 thuriiatis, Lib. 3. © Nicholai Sanderi Anglo Papiſtæ 
Quadraginta Demonſtratinnum Quod Papa non ſit Anti. 
thriſtas, Refutarto. Ad Detem Rationes Eamundi 
Campiun Fefuite Chriſtiana Reſponſio. Reſponſionis ad 
Decem illaſ Rationes quibus Fretus Edmundus Campia- 
nus Certamen Eocleſiæ Avglicane' Miniſtris obtulit in 
Canſa Fidei Defenſio. De Satra Seriptura, Diſputatio 
contra hujut Temporis Papiſtat, Imprimis Robertum 
Beilarminum Jeſuitum, & Ibomam Stapletonum, Que- 
ſtionibiss propoſita, & Trac ata. Controverſia de Con- 
Allis contra Pontiftrios, imprimis Bellarminum in Sex. 


neither the Moliniſts nor Fanſeniſts. 
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WELLINGTON, a Market-Town in S8. Bradford 


Queſbioner diftributa. Opus Poſthumum, PrileBlionet 


in Controverſiam de Romano Pontifice Diſtributam in 


DBueſtiones Octo, Adverſus Pontificios, & Beſide 


other Things, Dr. Phitaker tranſlated Jewel againſt 
| Harding into Latin. * Herologia Anglica, 


WHITE, or Ex Albiis (Thomas) an Engliſh Ro- 


man Catholick Prieſt, living in the XVIIth. Centu- 


ry. He wasa Gentleman of a very good Family in 
Eſſex. He was 2 great Traveller in Europe, Princi- 
pal of a College at Lisbon, and Sub principal at 
Doway, and likewiſe liv'd a conſiderable Time at 
Rome and Paris, He was an intimate Acquaintance 
of Sir Kenelm Dighy's, and had a great Eſteem for 
the Opinions of this Gentleman, He valued him- 
ſelf for ſticking cloſe to the Peripatetick Philoſophy, 
and holding out againſt Des Cartes Hypotheſes; tor 
all the Pains this Ingenious Philoſopher took with 
him, could never make him à Proſelyte. Mhite was 
ſo great an Admirer of Arxiſtotle, that he made uſe 
of his Principles to explain ſome of the moſt myſte- 
rious Parts of the Chriſtian Religion, particularly, 
he attempted to explain the Difficulties concerning 
the Operations of the Will, and the Concurrence of 
Divine Grace, in this manner; but here his Thoughts 
were ſomewhat embaraſs'd, by over ſtraining in his 
Speculation ; inſomuch, that his Performance pleas d 
To give him 
his due, his Genius was penetrating and comprehen- 
five enough ; but then he was not very lacky in 
chuſing his Principles, and laying a ſtrong Foundati- 
'on for Argument ; neither had he the Talent of wri- 
ting very Intelligibly. Monſieur Bayle calls him a 
Hereroclite Philoſopher and Divine. Some of his 
Works have been cenſur d at Rome, by the Congrega- 
tion for the Index Expurgatorius: The Decree of 
this Congregation paſt Fane the loth. 1658, upon 
Four Tratts of this Nite, under the Name of The- 
mas Anglns, viz, His Inſtitmiones Peripatetici. Ap- 
pendix Theologica de Origine Mundi. Tabula Sutra. 
gialis de Terminandis Fidei Litibns ab Eccleſia Catho- 
lica fixa. Teſſare Ronmane Evnlgatio, Theſe Two 
laſt Pieces were publiſh'd againſt the famous Father 
Macedo, who was a ſort of Knight Errant with his 
Pen, and ſeem'd to make it his Buſineſs to find out a 
Combatant; however, he did not appear to engage 
very honourably with this -Y/bzre; for inſtead of 
meeting his Adverſary in the Field, and returning an 
Anſwer to his Tabulæ S»ſfragiales, he made an Inte- 
reſt againſt him in the Court of Rome, and got his 
Books condemn d by the Congregation of rhe Index. 
Ihite, or Thomas Anglus had likewiſe Two and 
twenty Propoſitions extracted out of a Treatiſe of 
his, Entitul'd, Inſtructiones Sacre, and cenſurd by 
the Univerſity of Doway, to which he oppos d his 
Supplicatio Poſtulativa'Fuſtitiz, where he complains, 
That their cenſure was tov looſe and general; that 
the fame Aanimadverfions fell upon his Propoſitions 


| in the lump, without diſtinguiſhing their Charge a- 


gainſt every ſingle Propoſition. Now this he ob- 
jects againſt, xs à very unfair Method; for if Twen- 
ty Propoſitions, for Inſtance, are calld raſh, dan- 
gerous, and heretical reſpe&ively, (for that was the 
ambiguous Term made uſe of by the Univerſity) tis 
hardly poſſible to diſtinguiſh which of em are 
charg d with Hereſie, and which with Raſhnefs; fo 
that a Man is in danger, either of exceeding or fal- 
ling ſhort in his Animadverfion. It muſt be gran- 
ted, White, was very fingular in his Opinion, con- 
cerning the Condition of the Soul in the State of Se- 
paration ; and likewiſe concerning the little Difficul- 
ty there is re Monfieur  Bay/e 
takes notice, That at the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion againſt Charles I. he had heard ſay, That hite 
wrote 'a Book in Engliſh, in which he maintain'd 
the Church. of England's Doctrine of Paſſive Obedi- 
ence, Beſide the Books above-mention'd, he wrote, 
Inſtitutionum Peripateticarum ad mentem Summi vir, 
clariſſimique_ Philoſophi Kenelmi Equitis Dighei Liber. 
Sonus Jucrinæ adverſns Mentem divinitus Inſpiratam 
Innocentio X. Statera appenſa quoad ſalutis afſe- 
quende facilitatem, Villicationis ſue medio Anima- 
rum Statn, Ratio, Sc. This Author Wa, no means 


a Friend to the Jeſuits. As to the Time of his Death, 
'twas ſome time after the Reſtauration of King 
| Kkkk Charles 
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Charles II. but as to the preciſe Year, I cannot be 
poſitive.” * Bayle Diftion, Hiſtor. Kr. 
HI E (John) Brother to Sir John White, Lord- 
Mayor Of London, and Son of Rober; White 
bam in Sarry, was remov'd from Wincheſter School 
to New Cuil ge in 1327, Where he took the uſual De 
grees. He was afterwards Warden of Wincheſter- 
College, then Biſhop of Lincoln, and from thence, 
upon the Death of Biſhop Gardiner, tranſlated to 
WincheFter in 1557. He had a good Character for 
his Piety and Learning, and was reckon'd an emi- 
nent Preacher, However, it muſt be ſaid, he did 
not guard the Point of Decency, (to ſpeak ſoftly) at 
his Funeral Sermon for . Mary, he took his 
Text out of Eccleſ. 4. 2. Wherefore I praiſe the Dead 
which are already dead, more than the Living which 
are yet alive; yea, better is he than both they, which 
has not yet been, In ſpeaking to theſe Words, he ran 
a Panegyrick upon Queen Mary, commending her 
for the Nobleneſs of her Extraction, for her Genero- 
ſity and Charity, for the Gravity of her Temper, and 
Exemplary Devotion, for her ]uſtice and Clemency ; 
and laſtly, for the Patience and Reſignation 
thew'd at her Death; and here the tenderneſs of his 
Paſſion was too ſtrong for him, and made him ſtop 
for ſome time; upon recovering himſelf, he told the 
Audience, She had left a Siſter to ſurceed her, 4 Lad) 
of great Worth, whom they were now bound to obey ; for 
ſays he, Melior eſt Canis virus, Leone mortuo, i. e. 
(Alive Dog is better than a dead Lion) and I hope ſo 
{hall Reign well, and proſperonſly over a1; But l muſt 
ſay ſtill with my Text, Laudaui Murtuos magis 
quam viventes, for certain it is, Maria optimam partem 
elegit. Elizabeth reſenting, as ſhe had Reaſon, 
the unuſal Liberty of this Sermon, and being further 
provok d, as tis ſaid, by his threatning to Excom- 
municate her, committed him to Cuſtody, and de- 
deprivd bim of his Biſhoprick. His Works are, 
Diacoſio- Martyrion, i, e. Ducentorum virorum Teſtimo- 
nia de veritate Corporis & Sanguins Chriſti in Eacha- 
riſtia, & c. tis written in Latin Verſe, Epiſtola Pe- 
tro Martyri. Epigrammatum, lib. 1. Carmina in Ma. 
trimon. Philippi Regis cum Maria, Regina Anglia. 


Biſhop hire died in January 1559. He was a Bene- 


factor to Wincheſter-School, and New College in Ox- 
ford. Cambden in Annal. Elizab. ad Anno 1559. 
Athen. Oxon, | 

WHITE or Vita, as he writes himſelf, (Rich. 
ard) Son of Henry White of Baſingſtoke in Hampſhire, 
was born in the XVIth, Century, and related to Jahn 
White, Biſhop of Wincheſter. He was ſent from 
Viucheſter School to New College in Oxford, where, 
ſtudying a few Years, he travel'd to Louvain, and 


from thence to Padua in Italy, where he took the | 
Degrees o. Doctor of the Civil and Canon Law; iand 
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upon his Settling at Doway, was made King's Pro- 


feſſor in both thoſe Faculties, and created Count of 


the Empire. The firſt Thing that made this Ahite 


taken notice of, was his explaini 
tical Epitaph near Bononia; the Inſcription runs thus, 
Alia Lela Crispis, &c. This Learned Gentleman 
died at Doway in 1612. He wrote Orationes qui nque 
de Circulo Artium & Philoſophia De Eloquentia 
& Cicerone —— Pro Divitiis Regurm -=-- Pro Do- 
ctoratu ' 
Mundi, ad Aunum Dom, Oftingenteſmum, Nate ad 
Leges Decem Virorum in XII Tabulis, Gr. 

Alaſt. Angl. Seript. Athen. Oxon, 


4 


an old Enigma- 


Hiſtoriarnm Britannicæ Inſulæ ab Origine 
* Pits de 


WHITE (Francs) born in the XVIth. Century, 


was educated in Cambridge, where he Commenc d 
Dr. in Divinity. He was Chaplain in Ordinary to 
King James I. Dean and Biſhop of Car liſte, and at 
laſt Biſhop of EH. His Works are, A Reply to Fiſh- 
ers Anſwer to ſome Queſtions propounded by Kin 

James; A Sermon on 'Micah. 6. 9. Orthodox Faith, 
and Way to the Church, explain d againſt T. W. A 
Treatiſe of the Sabbath Day againſt Sabbatarian No. 
velties.. An Auſwer to a Pamp 
ſwer to a late Treatife of the Sabbath - Day; for the 
SacredLaws of the Land. Athen. Oxon. G, 

WHITLOCK (Bulſtrode) Son of Sir James 
Whitlock, by Elizabeth his Wife, Daughter of EA. 
ward Buiſt rode of Hedgley Bal ſrad- in Buckinghamſhire 
Ech was born in Lande in 1605. He ſtudied firſt 


| Cologne in 1515: A 
of 5 ; 


let call d, A Brief An- 


in 8. Jens College in Oxford, from whence he 


nnn 


moy d to the Middle Temple, where he was ene 


a conſiderable Lawyer. He was one of the How; 
of Commons when the Eul of Strafford was 85 
peach d, and was very vigorous in Proſecuting that 


| Noble Lord. He was afterwards one of the Deputy. 


Lieutenants in Baching hamſbire for the Parliamenta. 
rians, and likewiſe nominated Commiſſioner to treat 
a Peace with the King at Oxford, and one of the Lay. 
men pitch d upon tofit amongſt the Aſſembly of Di- 
vines. He had feyeral other Places of Truſt and 
Profit under the Rebellious Parliament ; and when 
Cromwell uſurp'd the Government, he made him 
One of the Four Commiſſioners of the Great Seal. 
He was likewiſe conſtituted the Keeper of the King's 
Medals and Library, which, to give him his due, he 
had formerly hinder d from being fold. In 1653, 
he had a Commiſſion from Cromwel and his pre- 
tended Parliament, to go Ambaſſador into Swedeland, 
which DOR he diſcharg d to the Satisfaction both 
of thoſe that ſent him, and of the Court of Sweden, 
where he was made Knight of the Order of Ama- 
ranta by Queen Chriſtina, Sometime after his Re- 
turn, he was Speaker of the Houſe of Commons; af. 
ter Cromwell's Death, Preſident of the Council 
State, one of the Committee of Safety, and Keeper of 
their Great Seal. After the Reſtoration he liv'd pri- 
vately, and died in 1675. His Works are, Severa/ 
Speeches in the 9 Houſe, at the Court of Swe- 
den, & c. Several Diſcourſes in the Trial of Thomas 
Earl of Strafford. Monarchy aſſerted to be the beſt, 
moſt ancient and legal Form of Government, in 4 Con- 
ference had at ite-Hall with Oliver Cromwel 
Lord. Protector, and a Committee of Parliament, Apri 
1657. Memorialſ of the Engliſh Affairs: er an Hi. 
forical Account of what paſt from the beginning f 
King Charles I. to the Reſtoration of King Charles II. 
This Book is no more than a Diary. This Mr. Wit 
heck, beſide his ar, eminent in his own Profeſſion, 
was a good Orientallift, and underſtood the polite 
Part of Learning. R«/>worth's Collections. Athen, 
P of EY. 

WIADSKI, a Dutchy in Muſcorq, bounded 
with $:beria to the North Eaſt, with Permia on the 
North; 8 the North Weſt, and Caſan on 
the South. I is a Barren and Fenny Country; twas 
Conquer d from the 7artars by the Emperor Baf- 
liut. The great River Kam paſſes through it. The 
chief Towns are, Cotelenitæ upon the Miadba, near 
the Confines of Caſan, Slahona, more to the North 
Weſt, Chiinoeff on the Wiadba, near the Confines of 
. Permia and Oorlaff, on the ſame River in the middle 
of the Province. A Stem of Geography, Cc. 

WICKHAM, Twenty feven Miles from Lon. 
don, See Vol. IL. 1 | 


* 
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'WICKLOW, a County in Teland, in the Pro- 
vince of Leinſter, bounded on the Eaſt with S. George's 
Channel, on the Weſt with Queen County, on the 
South with Carerlaw, and on the North with Kildare. 
The Town of Fichlow has a narrow Haven with a 
Rock hanging over it, enclos'd with good Walls, in- 
ſtead of a Caſtle; which like other Caſtles in this 
Kingdom, are, by Act of Parliament, to be truſted 
with none but Zngli/þGovernours. * Cambaen, Britain. 

WICKWARE, a Market-Town in Grombal- 
daſh Hundred in GloxceFterſhire, in the South Welt 
Part of the County, Tis 85 Miles from London. 

WIDA (Herman de) Son of William de Nida, 
Count ot the Empire, was elected Archbiſhop of 

| terwards he was choſen Biſhgp 
aderborn, in which Dioceſs he us d the Prote- 
Rants with rigour. He held a Council in 1536. the 
Regulations of which were very much commended. 


| Father Aaimbonrg tells us, that, The Decrees and 


* Canons of this Council were admirably fitted for 
* the Maintainance of Religion in its Purity, for 
* the reviving of Eccleſiaſtical Tonk, wk and for 
* making a Proviſion for the Duties of a good Chri- 
© tian in all Conditions and Circumſtances. Card- 
nal Sadolet ſpeaks very well of this Council of Cologne, 

but is ſomewhat ſurpriz'd to find it make no mention 
of Purgatory. 'As Er Herman, he did not think the 
Reformation of the Diſcipline ſufficient, but pro- 


 ceeded farther to Reform the Doctrine: To this 
| purpoſe 
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borpole, he conſulted Aclarchron, and had ſeveral 


ivate Conferences with Bucer; more particularly, 


he ſent Peter Medman to Melanchton in 1539. being 
very defirous that Melanchton ſhould come. to him 
forthwith ;\ but this Journey was deferred till 1543. 
Bucer, being requeſted the fame thing by the Archbi- 
ſhop, waited on him in 1541, and after ſeveral Con- 
ferences, which were well reliſhed, he went back to 
Strasbareh, and returning the next Year to Herman, 
reached publickly at Bonn, Bucer acquainted the 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Heſs, that 
this Prelate had very good Defigns, and that it 
would be adviſeable to ſecond him, becauſe his Age 
made him over cautious, and flow in his Motions. 
Theſe Princes wrote jmmediately to him, to forti- 
fe him in his good Intentions. To theſe Letters he 
returned em Thanks, giving em to underftand that 
he aimed at nothing but the Glory of God and the 
Happineſs of Mankind. He had already deſired the 
Elector of Saxony-to fend Melanchton to him, who 
upon his coming in 3543, found Bucer upon the 
Spot, by whoſe Aſſiſt ance he drew upa Plan of Re- 
formation, which the Archbiſhop ordered to be read, 
and examined it himſelf very carefully; and here 
there were feveral Things agreed to, which were not 
altogether of the Complexion of the Reformation 
in Germany, which made Luther complain of Me- 
lancbton and Bucer for their Connivance, neither was 
the Elector of Saxony ſatisfied with their Conduct, 
though the Landgrave endeayoured to take off his 
Diſguſt, by urging that 'twas not to be expected a 
Work of that kind ſhould be perfect at the firſt EC. 
ſay. To give the Reader an Idea of the Plan, we are 
to obſerve, that the Archbiſhop was for keeping up 
all the old Ceremonies, which had nothing of Impi- 
ety in em; That every Order ſhould have their Pri- 
vileges preſerved, particularly, That Epiſcopacy 
ſhould be maintained. Further, his Scheme did not 
fo much as mention either the Pope or-Luther, Lu- 
ther was well enough ſatisfy d not to be mentioned, 
imagining his Name might have given Diſguſt, bur as 
for the reſt of the Management, he plainly condem- 
ned it, was extreamly angry with Melanchton, inſo- 
much that he had probably never been reconciled to 
him, if Melanchton had not laid the Fault upon Bu- 
cer, and the Elector of Saxony interpoſed to make 
up the Difference. The firſt Latin Edition of this 
Scheme of Reformation was printed at Bonn in 1545, 
and is thus entituled, Noſtra Hermanni ex Gratia Dei 
Archie pi ſcopi Colonienſss & Principis Electoris, ſimplex 
ac pia deliberatio, qua ratine Chriſtiana, & in verbo 
Dei fundata, Reformatio Boctrina, Adminiſtrations 
Divinorum Sacramentorum , Ceremoniarum, totiuſque 
Cure Animarum, & aliorum Mini ſteriorum Eccleſs- 
aſticorum apud eos qui noſtri cure paſtorali Commenaa- 
ti ſunt, tantiſper inſtituenda ſit, dones Dominus dederit 
conſtitui meliorem, vel per liberam & Chriſtianam Sy- 
nodum, ſive Generalem ſive Nationalem, vel per Orai- 
nes Imperii Nationis Germanice in Spiritu Sancto Con- 
N The Chapter of Cologn immediately pub- 
iſhed an Anſwer in Latin and High Dutch, entituled, 
Antididagma ſeu Chriſtiane & Catholice Religionis per 
Rever, & llluſtr. Dominos Canonicos Eccleſia Metro- 
politane Colonienſis propugnatio adverſos Librum quen- 
dam Univer ſis Ordinibas, ſeu Statibus Diaceſss ejuſ- 
dem nuper Boune, Titalo Reformationis Exhibitum, ac 
paſtea mutatis quibuſdam, Conſultoriæ Deliberationts 
nomine Impreſſum. WJ 2 
The Cannos not being able to gain their Point by 
V'riting, apply'd to the Pope and the Emperor. The 
Pope Excommunicated and Depoſed the Archbiſhop, 
and was ſo well ſeconded by Charles V. that this Ele- 
Coral Prelate was forced to refign his Authority in 
1547; after which he retired to his Paternal Eſtate, 
and died in 1552. His Plan of Reformation was 
nearer the Church of England than the Proteſtants of 
Germany, | * Sechendorf Hiſt. Luther, lib. z. Maim- 


8 _ dn Luthor aniſme, lib. 3. Bayle Diftion, Hiſtor, 
| DOW. Se RELICT, 
 WIEFELSBURG, or Vvilonis Burgas, from 
Count Vivilo, Who rebuilt it, a Town in Switzerland, 
called Aventicom in Latin, and in French Avenche, 
. Twas firſt built by the Helveris, Anno Mundi 403 1, 
"Hs faidto be taken by the GauliſB General Breunus, 
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other Territories Weſtward, 
| K k K 


and in the time of Julius Ceſar, twas one of the 
principal Towns of the Helvetii. Twas taken 
from em by Cæcina, a Roman General in the Reign 
of Vitellius, Afterwards, when Martian and Valen- 


tinian were at the Helm, the Empire being over · run 
by the Yandalls, Hunns, Saxont, &c. and Gallia Bel. 


gica being ravaged and deſtroy'd, this City, with a 


great many others, was laid in Rubbiſh, And after- 


| wards, under the Kings of France and Burgundy, it 


recovered only into a, Village. Some time after it 
was made a Biſhop's See, which in a little time was 
removed to Lauſanne. Ar laſt, in the Reign of 
Henry IV. twas rebuilt, and enlarged to the Condi- 
tion it ſtands in at preſent by the Biſhop Barcardss. 
It lies in the Canton of Bearne, * Cluvier, lib. 4. Re- 
mas, &c. EY | 
Hundred and Forty Eight Miles 
from IJondon. See Vol. 24. by : 
_ WIG TON, a Market-Town in Cumberland, a 
little South-Weſt of Carliſte. It lies Two Hundred 


Twenty Nine Miles from London. 


WIHIT 2, or Pighiton, a Town in Croatia, up- 


on the River Dana, Forty Miles South from the 


Save, and near Fifty South-Eaſt from Carlſtadi. 
Twas formerly the Capital of Croatia, till the Tarks 
took it in 1592, This Misfortune was a mighty Loſs 
to Chriſtendom, to which this Town had been a Bul- 
wark fora Hundred and Fifry Years, The Infidels 
being Maſters of this Place, had a Paſſage open into 
Sclavonia, which was ſoon after over-run by em. 
* A Syſtem of Geography, GSW. TN 
WIKES (Thomas) an Auguſtinian Canon, Re- 
gular of Oſueye, near Oxford, was a Perſon of Re- 
putation for Learning and Probity. He wrote 4 
ort but valuable Hiſtory, and conſidering the 
Age he lived in, in a polite Stile. It begins with Il. 


liam the Conqueror, and goes on almoſt to the End of 


the Reign of King Edward I. Thar is, from rhe 
Year of our Lord 1066, to the time of the Author's 
being an old Man, Pits gives him the Character of 
a General Scholar, Beſides his Hiſtory, he wrote the 
following Tracts. Catalogus Abbatum O ſuaienſium, 


lib. 1. Increpatio Gule. Commendatio Vini, Sc. * Pits 


de my Augl. Script, Ætat. 13. Bale Cent. 4. Script. 
72. Cc. 

WILFRID lived in the VIIth. Century, and 
was promoted to the Archbiſhoprick of 77k, which 
he was afterwards deprived of. It ſeems Theodorns 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury had ordained Three Bi- 
ſh#ps in the Province of Tork, which being complain- 
ed of as an Encroachment by Wilfrid, who apnealed 
to Pope Agatha, and à Council held under him, the 
Pope, upon the Repreſentation of the matter, con- 
cluded Wilfrid had hard Meaſure, and therefore the 
Synod then held at Rowe, ordered Wilfrid ſhould be 
reſtored to his Province, and that thoſe Biſhops 
which had been ordained in his Abſence, ſhould be 
expelled. Being thus fortify'd by the Authority of 
the Pope and Council, he returns Home, where he 
could ſcarcely be admitted into the King's Preſence, 
notwithſtanding he produced the Pope's Order, ſeal- 
ed with his Seal. This Prince, who was Egbert 
King of the Northumbrians, having heard the Inſtru- 
ments read, was ſo far from paying a Reſpect to the 
See of Rome, that he ſeized Wilfrids Fortune, di- 
ſperſed his Retinue, and put the Archbiſhop in Pri- 
ſon. So that in ſhorr, neither the Decrees of the 
Council, nor the Pope's Inſtance and Orders, though 
ſeveral Times repeated, could prevail for the Reſto- 
ring Archbiſhop Wilfrid, as long as King Egbert liv- 
ed, which was ſix Year after the holding the Coun- 
eil above-mentioned. Neither did Theodorus Areh- 
biſhop of Canterbury take any Care about the mat- 
ter, till the laſt Year but one before he died, when, 
to give him his due, he owned he had done him an 
Injury, and asked his Pardon. 

This Wilfrid being not permitted by King Eghert 
to reſide in his Province, travelled into Suſſex, and 
converted the Saxons there. Edilwach King of that 
Country had been lately baptiſed in the Kingdom of 
the ercians, being perſwaded to turn Chriſtian by 
Yulfbere, who immediately after bis Baptiſm adopt- 
ed him, and gave him the Iſie of Wight, and ſome 

And here the Biſhop 
k 2 baptiſed 
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. baptiſed ſeveral of the firſt Quality, Four of his 
Presbyters baptizing rhe common People. About 
this time King Edilmach granted Eighty Seven Plongh- 
Lands to Archbiſhop Wilfrid, to ſerve as a Retreat 
tor his Friends that were in Exile. And the King not 
only making a Grant of the Lands above-mentioned, 
but likewiſe of all the 'T'enements and Slaves belong- 
ing to it, //frid had em all Baptized, and 250 of 
'em being Slaves, he not only made em Chriſtians, 
but immediately Manumiſed em. * Bede Hit. lib. 
4. cap. 13. Malmeſb. de Cet. Pont. lib. 3. Spelman 
2 vol, 1, See Engliſh Morery, vol. 24, See Oſter- 
feild 
WILHEM (David Le Len-De) was a Perſon of 
Learning and Character of the XVIIth. Century. 
He was born at Hambcrough in 1588, and Extracte 
from a very ancient and noble Family. He ftudie 
Philoſophy, Lam, and the Oriental Languages at Lei- 
den; atterwards he travelled into France, and ſtaid 
ſome time at the Univerſity of Saumur, (for he was 
a Proteſtant) From hence he travelled to Grand Carre, 
Teraſalem, Alexandria, &c, and was intimately ac- 
quainted with the Famous Cyrsl!us Lacarius. He 
leceived ſeveral Letters relating to Religion from this 
Fatriarch, which his Relations have promiſed to pub- 
liſh, Upon his coming off his Travails, he lived 
{ome Years at Amſterdam, and having a ſtrong Incli- 
ation to perfect himſelf further in the Oriental Lan- 
guages, he made a ſecond Voyage to the Levant in 
1625. And here, he made an Acquaintance with the 
Learned Golius. Upon his Return to Holland in 1631. 
he was preferred by Frederick Henry Prince of Orange 
to his Highneſſes Council Board at the Hague. The 
States- General having made conſiderable Conqueſts in 
the Province of Brabant, encreaſed the Number of 
the Council for this Province in 1634, and gave Mon- 
ſieur de Willem 4 Place at the Board, and made him 
Intendant of that Country in 1640. He kept a 
great Correſpondence with Men of Letters, and made 
it his Buſineſs to be ſerviceable to em. He had in his 
Library a great many curious. Arabick, Perſick, and 
Chaldee Manuſcripts, The Preſent of Mummy s 
Manuſcripts, &c, which he made the Univerſity of 
Leiden, are ſtill ſhown as a Curioſity. Mibem died 
in 1658, * Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. | i 
WILKINS (John) Son of Walter Wilkins, Citi- 
zen and Goldſmith in Oxford, by a Daughter of 
Mr. Doa's the Decalogiſt, Flouriſhed in the XVIIth. 
Century. He was Educated in Magdalen. Hall in 
Oxford, where he took the uſual Degrees. Afterwards, 
entring into Prieſts Orders, he was Chaplain to Charles 
Elector Pa/atine. When the Parliament made War 
upon the King, he was ſo unhappy as to fide with the 
Presbyterians, and take the Covenant. He afterwards 
commenc'd Doctor in Divinity, married Oliver Crom- 
wells Siſter, and was made Maſter of Trinity. College 
in Cambridge in 1659. At the Reſtoration he was 
choſen Preacher at Grays Ian, and Rector of St. Lau. 
rence-JFewry, Not long after he was made Dean of 
{ippon, and from thence promoted to the See of 
Chester in 1668, and died in 1672. This Biſhop 
was a Perſon of admirable Parts, a celebrated Prea- 
cher, a curious Critick, an excellent Mathematician, 
and one well acquainted with the new Mechanical 
Philofophy.The Author of the Hiſtory of the Royal Soci- 
ety, tells us, That all that knew Biſhop Wilkins mut 


needs achnowledge him for his Univerſal Inſight into all 


Parts of Learning, Solid Judgment, Rare Prudence, 
aud Dexterity in the Management of Wirldly Affairs 
ana Tranſactions, Univerſal Charity, Ingenuity, Tem- 
per and Moderation of Spirit, to have left behind him 
but few Equals, &c. In ſhort, his Genius and his 
Learning were Univerſal ; nothing was unattempted 
by his Induſtry, or too hard for his Underſtanding. 
His Works are, The Diſcovery of a New World, or 4 
Diſcourſe tending to prove there may be another World 
babitable in the won, A Diſcourſe concerning the 
Poſſibility of a Paſſage to the World in the Moon, print- 
ed with the former, A Diſcourſe concerning a new Pla. 
net, tending to prove that lis probable our Earth is one 
of the Planets, Mercury, or, The Secret Meſſenger, 
ſhewing how a Man with Privacy and Speed may com- 
municate his Thoughts at any Diftance. Mathemati- 


cal Magick, or, The Wonders that may be performed by | 
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Mechanical Geometry, in Two as © Eccleſiaſtet, or 
a Diſcourſe of the Gift of Preaching, A Diſcourſe 
concerning the Gift of Prayer. A Diſcourſe concerning 
the Beanty of Providence in all the rugged Paſſages of 
it, An Eſſay towards a real Character, and a Philoſo- 
phical Lang nage, Ec; of the Princi ples and Duties of 
Natural Religion. Sermons preached upon ſeveral Oc. 


frons, * Athen, Oxon, Docter Lloyd's Funeral Sermons on 


Biſhop Wilkins. Hiſtory of the Royal Society, &c. 
WILLIAM I. To what has been faid concern. 
ing the Hiſtory of this Victorious Prince, I ſhall add 
a ſhort Account of the Revenue he took care to ſet- 
tle upon the Crown to ſupport his Grandeur, one 
Branch of which was a Land-Tax, called Hidaye, 
This he found due to the Crown in the Reign of 
Edward the Conteſſor, as appears every Where in 
Doems-day- Book. A Second Branch of his Revenue 
was Reliefs or Fines, Aſſignation of Dower out of 
the Husband's Eftate, Compoſitions for Licenſe to 
marry, and to have the Wardſhips of Heirs from all 
"Tenants i» Capite. Alſo Penal Fines may be accoun- 
ted part of this Branch; to which we may alſo refer 
all Forfeitures of Goods and Pecuniary Muléts for 
Crimes, (Murther not excepted) All Fines and Pecuni- 
ary Puniſhments for Negligencies, Omiſſions, Mic: 
demeanours, Treſpaſſes, Batteries, &c. which were 
all bought off and ſatisfied by Penalties and Fines, 
both in the firſt Norman and Saxon Reigns; and none 
or very few Actions brought for em. The laſt thing that 
may fall under this Branch, were Tolls and Cuſtoms 


for Paſſage and Pontage, for Liberty of buying and 


ſelling. To which we may add Exciſe upon Victu- 
als, &c. Beſides the Ancient and Greater Cuſtoms 
upon Imported and Exported Merchandiſe, 
The Third Branch of this Revenue were Crown. 
Lands, being a Thouſand four hundred twenty 
two Manors or Lordſhips in ſeveral Counties; beſides 
ſeveral Farms and Lands in Midaleſex, Shropſhireand 
Rutlandſhire, in the laſt of which he had alſo a Hun- 
dred and fifty Pounds of Rent in White Money: Theſe 
with the Eſcheates forfeited to the King for Felony or 
Treaſon, or that reverted to the Crown for want of 
Heirs, which rogether with the Rents reſerved out of 
the Baronies, and Lands he gave to his Followers, 
raiſed a great Revenue in Money : From hence we 
may conclude, that Gervaſe of Tilbury was ſomewhat 
miſtaken in affirming, that nothing but Proviſions 
were paid for Rent all the Conqueror's Time: He 
was miſtaken I ſay, becauſe it is apparent from many 
Places in Dooms-aay- Bock, that Annual Rent in Mo- 
ney was paid to the Conqueror almoſt in every Man- 
nor. In ſhort, this King's Revenue was ſo great, 
that Ordericus Vitalis computes the ſtanding Rents 
and Revenues of the Crown at above one Thouſand 
and ſixty Pound per Day, beſides his Wardſhips and 
Pecuniary Puniſhments, which Summ, if multiplied 
to Fifteen Times as much, which may very well be 
done without over-rating it, conſidering the different 
Valuation of Money; at this Proportion, I fay, his 
Yearly Income will amount to Five Millions, Eight 
Hundred Eleven Thouſand, Seven Hundred Forty Six 
Pounds, beſides free Gifts, Fines and Amercements. 
And for his further Security, he had a mighty Stan- 


ding Army, eſpecially of Cavalry, with which he 


made good his Conqueſts, without charging his Reve- 
nue, For as gs of Tilbury relates, he granted the 
Lands of England to his Followers and Soldiers, upon 
ſuch Conditions of Military Tenure as furniſhed him 
with Sixty Thouſand Knights, or Horſe, who weile 
obliged to go upon any Expedition they were orde- 
red. * Gervaſe of Tilbury. Brady's Compleat Hiſtory 
of England, See Stigand. 8 ; 
WILLIAM de Nangis (Baronius calls him 
Nangins, and Poſſevin, Nannins,) was a Monk of 
8. Denys, and lived in the XIIIth. Century. He has 
recommended himſelf ro Poſterity by Two Books 
written by him; the firſt is a Chronicle, from the 
beginning of the World to the Year 1301; being the 
laſt Year of his Life: This Work was continued tothe 
Year 1368. by Two Monks of the ſame Abby. His 
other Performance is a Chronicle of the Kings of 
France, which ſome took for a Supplement to Fleac- 
ard: This Book is likewiſe carry'd on to the Year 


1301. He wrote alſo the Life of 8. Lewis and his 
| / Sons, 
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Sons, Philip the Hardy; and Robert, Head of the 
Houſe of Bourbon: Pithens Printed theſe Tracts in 
1596. * for. . | bo 

WILLIAM of Paris, was born at Aurillac in 
Auvergne, and was one of the moſt illuſtrious Pre- 
lates 4 his Time, both for Piety Learning and good 
Speaking. Albericus aſſures us, that he read Divinity 
Lectures, and founded a Nunnery, and that by 
the Force of his Sermons he converted a great many 
ſcandalous Women. Being thus conſiderable in his 
Character, he was choſen Biſhop of Paris in 1228. 
Tis ſaid that in 1241, he drew t6gether the moſt 
Eminent Divines of that time to get the Pluraliry 
of Benefices condemned with the better Authority. 
The Year after, at another Meeting of Divines he con- 
demned ſeveral Errors relating to the Divine Eſſence, 


the Holy Ghoſt, Angels, and the Place of Departed 


Souls, together with ſeveral other falle or uncautious 
Propoſitions, all which were ſuppoſed to proceed 
from the over-diftinguiſhing and contentious Subtil- 
ties of the School-Men : This Cenſure is extant in 
the Fourth Volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum? This 
Learned Prelate died in Paſſzon-Week, 1248. He left 
ſeveral Tracts printed in Two Volumes in Folio, at 
Venice in 1591. Nicholas de Braie, who wrote the 
Life of Lewis VIII. in Verſe, runs a Panegyrick up- 
on William of Paris, and calls him Gemma Sacerdotum, 
Cleri Decns, &c. Sixtus Senenſis, lib. 4. Bibl. S. 
Gerſon Ep. ad Studios. Theolog, Bellarmin, de Script. 
Eccl. Spondan, in Annal. Cc. | 

WILLIAM, a Norman, was nominated to the 
See of London by William the Conqueror, who, at 
the requeſt of this Biſhop confirmed the Privileges 
of the City of London, which being ſo very conſide- 
rable an Obligation, was the Occaſion of an Anniver- 
ſary Reſpect being paid to his Memory: It being 
the Cuſtom for the Lord- Mayor and Aldermen of 
London to go in Proceſſion every Vear about the Bi- 
ſhop's Tomb in the Cathedral : And in the XVIrth. 
Century they ordered a very honourable Inſcription 
to be cut upon it. This Biſhop preſided in a Synod 
at London in 1075, where, amongſt other Things, 
the Precedency of the Biſhop of London, next to 
the Two Archbiſhops was decreed. * Monaſticon, 
200. 1. Spelman's Council, Tom, 2. Godwin. ae Preſulibus, 
Wharton de Epiſc, Londinenſ. 

WILLIAMS (J% Lord Archbiſhop of York) 
youngeſt Son of Edmund Williams, Eſquire, of Aber- 

conway in the County of Carnarvan, by Mary, Daugh- 
ter to Owen Wins, Eſquire. His Grandfather was 
William Williams, of Coghwillane, Eſquire. This 
Family is of great Antiquity, the Chiefs of it being 
Princes of North Wales in King Stephen's Reign, and 
had before that time diſtinguiſhed themſelves with 
great Bravery againſt the Saxons, the Memory of 
which is ſtill preſerved in their Arms. John above- 
mentioned was admitted in S. John's College in Cam- 
_ briage, in 1598, being then in the 16th. Year of his 
Age; and here he was at firſt very remarkable for his 
Parts, Proficiency and Induſtry, having a particular 
Happineſs in his Conſtitution all along as not to re- 
quire above Three Hours Sleep. f 

He was a conſiderable Maſter in the Hebrew and 
Greek Languages, well acquainted with the School. 
men, Fathers, and Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity, a good 
Secular Hiſtorian, and ſpent part of his Studies in the 
Civil and Canon Law. After his taking Orders, he 
uſed to form his Sermons out of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, the reading of which he uſed to prefer to the 
Moderns for the furniſhing a Syſtem of Divinity. He 
was of S8. Augaſtin's Opinion in the Point of Predeſti 
nat ion and Grace, but held his Notions with Candour 
and Moderation, without cenſuring others. He was 
Proctor of the Vniverſity, and having diſcharged that 
Office with great Reputation, he removed to London, 
and Officiated in the Family of the Lord. Chancellor 
Egerton, after whoſe Death he commenced Doctor in 
Divinity, and was made Dean of Salisbury. In the 
Year 1620, he reconciled the Lady Catherine Man- 
nors to the Church of Eng land, being a Roman Ca- 
tholick before: This Lady was ſoon aſter married to 
the Duke of Buckingham, From Salisbury Doctor 
Williams was preferred to the Deanry of Veſtminſter, 
to which Church he was a conſiderable Benefactor, 


o 


both in the Buildings, ſecuring the Privileges, and 
furniſhing out new Endowments. And now, King 
James having a great Opinion of his Abilities hd 
Integrity, made him Lord Keeper, which Poſt he 
held Four or Five Years, and was never charged either 
with Weakneſs or defect of Qualihcations proper for 
that Station. Soon after this Promotion, he was con- 
ſecrated Biſhop of Lincoln, being made Privy Coun- 
cellor juſt before the King gave him the Seal, And 
now, having a great Intereſt at Court, he perſwaded 
King James I. to prefer Doctor Laud to the Biſho- 
prick of S. David's. He was one of the Lords that 
adviſed the recalling the Prince of Wales from Spain. 
He diſſwades the Duke of Buckingham from the Pro- 
ject of Alienating the Crown Lands, and from at- 
tempting to take away the Revenues belonging to 
Deans and Chapters. He ſtood his Ground at Court 
all the Reign of King Fames, but afterward, the 
Duke of Buckingham, finding him unmanageable to his 
Inclinations, puſhed at him, and occaſioned his Loſs 
of the Seal, However, he-is honourably diſmiſſed, 
and now retiring to his Mannor at Bugden, he is ve- 
ry remarkable for his Hoſpitality and Charity, care- 
ful in inſpecting the Proceedings of his Court, di- 
{poſes of his Preferments with great Impartiality, 
and examines all his Family in a Catechiſtical Way 
in Lent, His being diſmiſſed from being Lord. Keeper 
was not the only Diſcouragement he met with at 
Court, for the Duke of Backingham continuing his 
Bach. Friend, he falls farther into the King's Diſ- 
favour, and is ordered not to attend at the Coronati- 
on, nor appear in Parliament. Upon Doctor Man- 
waring's ſtretching the Prerogative too far in a Ser- 
mon, Biſhop Williams endeavours to promote. the 
Petition of Right. Notwithſtanding he was ſtrictly 
conformable in his own Practice, he carried himſelf 
with Moderation towards the Puritans, and endea- 
voured to win 'em over by Gentle Methods. Arch- 
biſhop Laud was diſpleaſed with his Opinion about 
the ſtanding of the Communion Table: This Buſineſs 
broke out at laſt into a formal Controverſie, and oc- 
caſioned the Coal from the Altar, which was anſwered 
by the Biſhop, who ſtood upon the Defenſive. He 
was likewiſe preparing to anſwer the Antidotum Lin- 
colnienſe, but was prevented by the Seizure of his 
Books : For now a Bill was preferred againſt him in 
the Sar Chamber, for revealing the King's Secrets, 
Sir John Lamb and Doctor $:b1horp being the Infor- 
mers. Here the Biſhop defended himſelf fo well, 
that Attorney-General Ney grew weary of the Cauſe, 
and ſlackned the Proſecution ; but this great Lawyer 
dying, and the Information being managed by the 
Solicitor Kilvert with greater Zeal than fair Play, the 
Biſhop was at laſt fined very deep, and ſent to the 
Tower, When the Parliament met in November 16410, 
the Biſhop Petitions the King, by rhe Queen's Medi- 
ation, for his Enlargement, and that he might have 
his Writ as a Peer to fit in Parliament. Burt the 
Lord Keeper Finch, and another Great. Man, oppo- 
fing this Requeſt, made the King refuſe him: How- 
ever, about a Fortnight after, (21. November 16th, 
the Horſe of Lords ſent the V/her of the Black Rod to 
demand him of the Lieutenant of the Tower, upon 
which he was brought to the Parliament-Houſe, and 
took his Place on the Biſhop's Bench. And now the 
King, underſtanding that he had behaved himſelf 
with Courage and Temper under his Misfortunes, 
was reconciled to him, and commanded that all Or- 
ders filed and kept in any Court or Regiſtry uponthe 
former Hearings and Informations againſt him, ſhould 
be taken off, raz d and cancelled, that nothing might 
ſtand upon Record to his Diſadvantage. When the 
Earl of Strafford was Impeached, he defended the 
Biſhops Rights to Vote in Caſes of Blood in a very 
fignificant Speech. The Earl of Straffordbeing found 
Guilty by his Peers, and the King not being through- 
ly Carisfied with the Evidence againſt him, the Houſe 
of Lords nominated Four Prelates, (Lord-Primate 
Uſher, Morton, Williams, Potter) to wait upon his 
Majeſty to endeavour to dif-entagle his Conſcience : 


Theſe Four Biſhops, though all of em deſirous to 
preſerve the Earl, had they thought it practicable, 
ſtated the Queſtion to the King in theſe Words, ne- 


ther, as his Majeſty refers his own Tuagment to his 
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Fadges, (in whoſe Perſon they act) in Court of Oyer 
King's-Bench, Aſfize, andin Cauſe of Life and Death, 
and it lies on them if an Innocent Man ſuffer ; ſo why 
may not his Majeſty ſatisfie his Conſcience in the pre. 
ſent matter, that ſince competent Judges in Lam, had 
awarded that they found Guilt of Treaſon in the 
Earl, that he may ſuffer that Judgment to ſtand, though 
in his private Mind he was not ſatisfy d, that my Lora 
Strafford was Crimiuous for that jugling and corrupt 
Dealing, "which he ſuſpefled in the Proofs. at the Trial, 
and let the blame lie upon them who ſat upon the Tribunal 
of Life and Death? The Four Biſhops were all for 
the Affirmative. Not long after, Biſhop William: 


Vas preferred to the Archbiſhoprick of Tork, having | 


the Liberty to hold the Deanry of Weſtminſter 
Three Years in Commendum. 
contents and Diſtractions ran very High, and the 
Nation began to be terribly embroiled, Jo give an 
Inſtance; the Temporal Lords brought in a Bill to 
turn the Biſhops out of the Vpper Houſe, which was 
{ſeconded by the Tumults and clamorous Petitions of 
the City. To prevent the Paſſing of this Bill, and 
to maintain the ancient and undoubred Right of the 
Engliſh Hierarchy : The Archbiſhop at a Committee 
ot the Lords, undertakes the Cauſe of the Church in a 
long Speech, which being ſo very conſiderable for 
Learning and Strength of Argument, and made upon 
a Subject uncommon, I ſhall tranſcribe it tor the Be- 
nefit ot the Reader. It begins thus: 


, [ Shall defire as much Time of your Honoura- 
: ble Lordſhips, as your Lordſhips can well af, 
© ford in a Committee; becauſe all ] intend to ſpeak 
in this Buſineſs, muſt be to your Lordſhips only; 
© as refolv'd, for mine own Part, to make hereafter 
© no Remonſtrance at all to his moſt excellent Maje- 
6 {ty for ſeveral Reaſons. — And therefore being 
© not like to make any farther Appeal, I humbly 
* defire your Patience to ſpeak for ſome longer time 
than I have accuſtom'd in a Committee; in which 
© length notwithſtanding, 1 hope to uſe a great deal 
© of Brevity : Some length in the whole, and much 
© ſhortneſs in every particular Head, which I mean 
© ( to diſtinguiſh and beat out, that not only your 
* Lordſhips, but the Lords, my Brethren, may en- 
© large themſelves upon all the Particulars, which 
© neither my Abilities vf Body can perform, nor do's 
my Intention or Purpoſe aim at, at, this time: I 
1 will therefore caſt this whole Bill into Six ſeveral 
Heads, wherein I hope to comprehend all that I 
ſhall ay, or any Man elſe can materially touch up- 
on in this Bill, The Firſt is, the Riſe or motive of 
this Bill, which is the Duty of Men in Holy Orders; 
for the Words are, Perſons in Holy Orders ought not 
to intermeddle, &c. And this Duty of Miniſters 
may be taken in this Place Two ſeveral Ways; ei- 
ther for their Duty in Point of Divinity, or for 
their Duty in Point of Convenience, which we 
commonly call Policy, In regard of either of theſe 
Duties it may be conceiv'd, that Men in Holy Or- 
ders ought not to intermeddle in Secular Affairs, 
dec. and this is the Motive, Riſe, and Ground of 
this Bill. The Second Point, are the Perſons con- 
cern'd in the Bill, which are Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
Parſons, Vicars, and all others in Holy Orders. The 
Third Point contains the Things inhibited from 
this Time forward to ſuch Perſons by this Bill, 
and they are of ſeveral Sorts and Natures : Firſt 
Freeholds and Rights of ſuch Perſons ; as their 
Suffrages, Votes, and Legiſlative Power in Parlia- 
ment : Secondly, Matters of Princely Favours, as 
to ſit in the Star. Chamber, to be call'd to the Coun- 
cil- Board, to be juſtices of the Peace, &c. Third- 
ly, Matters of a mixt and concrete Nature, that 
ſeem to be both Freeholds, and Favours of former 
Princes; as, the Charters of ſome of the Biſhops, 
and ſome of the antient Cathedrals are conceiv d to 
be: And theſe are all the Matters and Things 1n- 
hibited from thoſe Perſons in Hoh Orders, by this 
preſent Bill. The Fourth Point, is the Manner of 
this Inhibition which is of a double Nature ; Firſt 
of a ſevere Penalty; and Seconcly, under Cair's 
© Mark, an eternal kind of Diſability and Incapaci- 
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ty laid upon them from enjoying hereafter any of | 


About this time Diſ- 
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* thoſe Freeholds, Rights, Favours or Charters of 


former Princes; and that which is the heavieſt 
Point of all, without killing of Abel, or any Crime 
laid to their Charge, more than that, in the begin- 
ning of the Biih it is faid roundly, and in the Stile 
of Lacedemon, That they ought not to Intermedle in Se. 
cular Affairs: The Fifth Point is a yore for the 
Two Univerſities; but none for the Biſhop of. Daz. 
ham, nor for the Biſhop of Eh, nor tor the Dean 
of Weftmin3ter their next Neiphbour, who is eſta- 
bliſh'd in his Government by an efpecial Act of 
Parliament; that of the 25th. of Queen Elixabeth. 
The Sixth and Laſt Point, is a ſaivo for Dukes, 
Marquefles, Earls, Viſcounts, Barons, or Peers of 
this Kingdom, that either may be, or are ſuch by 
Deſcent : Which Clauſe, I hope in God, will not 
only prove a /alvo to thoſe Honourable Perſons, 
(whereof, if we of the Clergy were but fo happy 
as to have any Competent Number of our Coat, 


Du Tbebarum Porte vel divitis oſtia Nil, 
this Bill ſurely had periſh'd in the Womb, and had 


never come to the Birth.) But I hope that this Clauſe 


will prove this Bill a Felo de ſe, and a Murtherer 
of ſeif; and intended for a /alvo to Noble Mini- 
ſters only, prove a ſalvo for all other Miniſters that 
be not fo happy as to be Nobly born; becauſe the 
very poor Miniſter, for ought we find in Scripture, 
or common Reaſon, is no more tied to ſerve God in 
his Vocation, than theſe ewyu&s and nobly born 
Miniſters are. And therefore, I hope thoſe Noble 
Miniſters will deal ſo nobly, as to pull their Bre- 
thren, the poor Miniſters, out of the Thorns and 
Bryers of this Bill. And theſe are all the True 
Heads and Contents of this Bill: And among theſe 
Six Heads, your Lordſhips ſnall be ſure to find me, 
and 1 ſhall expect to find your Lordſhips in the 
whole Tract of this Committee. And now, with 
your Lordſhips honourable Leave and Patience, I 
will run them over, almoſt as briefly as I have 
pointed and prick'd them down. | 
* For the Firſt, the Riſe and Motive of this Bill, 
which is the Duty of Men in Hoh Orders, not to 
intermeddle with Secular Affairs, muſt either riſe 
from a Point of Divinity, or from a Point of 
Conveniency or Policy: And I hope in God it 
will not appear to your Lordſhips, that there is any 
Ground, either of Divinity or Policy, to inhibit 
Men in Orders, ſo modeſtly to intermeddle with 
Secular Affairs, as that the Meaſure of intermed- 
ng in ſuch Affairs, ſhall not hinder nor ob- 
ſtruct the Duties of their Calling: They ought not 
ſo to intermeddle in Secular Affairs as to neglect 
their Miniſtry; no more ought Laymen neither; 
for they have a Calling and Vocation, wherein they 
are to walk, as Minifters have; they have Wife and 
Children, and Families to care for, and they are 
not to negle& theſe to live upon Warrants and 
Recognizances, to become a kind of Sir Francis 
Mitchel, or a Juſtice Nimis, as Solomon calls it. 
ccleſ. 7. 16. That place 2 Tim. 2.4. No Mar 
that Wars, entangles himſelf with the Affairs of this 
Life, will be found to be apply d by all good Inter- 
preters, to Laymen as well as Churchmtn, and, 
under favour, nothing at all to this purpoſe, Be- 
ſides that, the Word (ipra:xinu) doth point at a 
Man that is ſo wholly taken up with the Affairs of 
this Life, that he utterly mls the Offices anft 
Duties of a Chriſtin Man: And fo I leave that 
Place as uncapable of any other Expofition, nor 
ever otherwiſe Interpreted, but by Popes, Legates, 
and Canoniſts, that make a noſe of wax of every 
Place of Scripture they touch upon. But that 
Men, in Holy Orders, ought not, in a moderate 
manner, togerher with the Duties of their Calling, 
to help and aſſiſt in the Government of the Com- 
monwealth, if they be thereunto lawfully call'd by 
the Sovereign Prince, can never be prov'd by any 
good Divinity; For in the Law 'of Nature, before 
the Deluge, and a long Time after, it is a Point 
that no Man will deny me, That the F1deſt of the 
Family, was both the Prieſt and the Magiſtrate : 
Then the People were taken out of Egypt by * 
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it is in the Pſalm. Then there was a Form of a 
© Commonwealth fetch'd from Heaven indeed, and 
* planted upon the Earth, and Judiciary Laws dicta- 
* 

ted for the Regulating of the ſame. Nor do 1 
© much care, tho ſome Men fay, That Perſons in 
© Holy Orders ought not to intermeddle in Secular Af- 
* fairs, when that great God of Heaven and Earth, 
* doth ag them to intermeddle with all the 
* principal Affairs of that Eſtate: Witneſs the exor- 
l bicant Power of the High- Prieſt in Secular Mat- 
© ters, the Sanbedrim, the 23, 8 f 44 of the 
© Gate, which were moſt of em Prieffs and Levites, 
© And the Churchmen of that Eſtate were not all 
© Batchers and Slaughtermen, for they had their Ta- 
© bernacle, their Synagogues, their Prayers, Preach- 
© ing, and other Exerciſes of Piety. In a word, we 
© have Divinius, but they had Operoſius Mini ſterium, 
© as 8. Auſtin ſpeaketh. Our Miniſtry takes up more 
© of our Thoughts, but theirs took up more of their 
© Labour and Induſtry. Nor is it any Matter that 
this Commonwealth is no more in being; it ſufh- 
© ceth it has been once, and that planted by God 
* himſelf, who would never have appointed Perſons 
in Holy Orders to intermeddle with Things they 
© ought not to intermeddle withal. I will go on 
© with my Chronology of Perſons in Holy Orders, 
© and only put you in mind of Ely, and Samuel a- 
© mong The Judges, of Sadocks Employment under 
King David, of Fehojada s under his Nephew King 
0 Fuſh, and would fain know what Hurt theſe Men 
© in Holy Orders did, by intermeddling in Secular 
© Affairs of that Time? Now we are return d from 
© the Captivity of Babylon, I defire you to look upon 
© the whole Race of the Maccabees, even to Antigo- 
nu, the laſt of them all, taken Priſoner by Pom. 
+ pey, and crucify d afrerwards by 24. Antony, and 
© ſhew me any of thoſe Princes, (a Woman or two 
« excepted) that was not a Prieſt and a Magiſtrate, 

© We are now come to Chriſt's Time, when me- 
* thinks I hear S. Paul, 23d. of the As, excuſe 
© himſelf for reviling the High-Prieſt : I wiſt not, 
© Bretbren, that he was the High-Prieſt, for it is writ- 
© ten, Thou ſhalt not ſpeak Evil of the Ruler of thy 
People: Where obſerve, that the Word R VL E R 
© in the Greek is "agzormz , the very ſame Word 
© that is us d by S. Faul, Rom. 13. 2. where this 
. Word "Agy0r7%6 7 is tranllated by Beza, Magiſtra- 
© tes; then you muſt be pleaſed to imagine the 
* Church _ or almoſt dead under Perſecution, 
© for almoſt Three hundred Years, until the happy 
© Days of the Emperor Conſtantive, and not expect 
to find many Magiſtrates among the Chriſtians: 
© Yet you ſhall find S. Paul, 1 Cor. 6. 5. offend a- 
gainſt this Bill, and intermeddle with Secular 4 
© fairs, by inhibiting the Corinthians very ſharply for 
© their Ca their Petty foggery and common 
Batretry, in going to Law one with another: Be- 
© ſides, that as all Learned Men agree, both the Apo- 
« ſtles and Apoſtolical Men that liv'd preſently after 
© them, had a miraculous Power of puniſhing exor- 
© bitant Crimes, which ſupply'd the Power of the 
Ordinary Magiſtrate ; as appears in Auanias and 
« Sapphiragthe Inceſtuous Corinthian and many others. 
© But then, from Conſtantine's Age till the Reforma- 
© tion, began by Luther, Churchmen were fo uſually 
« employ'd in managing of ſecular Affairs, that I 
© ſhall confeſs ingenuoully it was too much; there 
© lying an Appeal from the Courts of the Empire to 
c 185 Biſhops Iudicatory; as you ſhall find it every 
where in the Code of Juſtinian. So it was under 
© Carolus Magnus and all the Carolovinian Lige of our 
© Neighbour Kingdom of France. So, and ſomewhat 
© more it was with us in the Saxon Heptarchy, the 
© Biſhop and Sheriff fitting together, Cheek-by-jowl 
im their Turns and Conrts, But theſe exorbitant 
and vaſt Employments in ſecular Affairs I ſtand 
« not up to defend, and therefore 1 will haſten to the 
© Reformation, Where Mr. Calvin, in his Fourth 
© Book of his Þ:/ftitutions and Eleventh Diſtinction, 
+ doth confeſs, That the Holy Men heretofore did 


« refer their Controverſies to the Biſhop, to avoid 


« Troubles in Law. You ſhall find, that from Lu- 


iber, to this preſent Day, in all the flux of Time, * om, when they preſume do do the contrary. 


1 Aaron, Moſes and Aaron among his Prieſts, as 
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in all Nations, in all manner of Reformations, Per- 
* ſons in Hoh Orders were thought fit to intermeddle 
in ſecular Affairs. Brentius was a Privy-Council- 
* lor to his Duke and Prince; Functius was a Privy- 
* Councellor to the Duke of Horuſſia, as it is but too 
* notorioully known to thoſe that are vers d in Hiſto- 
* ries ; Catvin and Beza, while they liv'd, carry d all 
* the Council of the State of Geneva under their own 
© Gowns. Bancroft, in his Survey, Chap. 26. ob- 
* ſerves, That they were of the Council of Srate 
© there, which confiſts of Threeſcore : And Ihave my 
* felf known Abrabam Scultetus, a Privy-Counſellor 
to the Prince Palatine; Reverend Monſieur Du Mon- 
in, for many Years together, a Councellor to the 
* Princeſs of Sedan; his Brother in-law, Monſieur 
* River, a great Learned Perſonage now in England, 
* of the Priyy-Council of the Prince of Orange. You 
e all hear, nd I know much good by his former 
* Writings) of a Learned Man call'd Mr. Henderſon, 
and moſt of your Lordſhips know bettet than I, 
* what Employment he hath at this Time in this 
© Kingdom, And truely I do believe, that there is 
no Reformed Church in the World, Settled and 


Conſtituted by the Hate, wherein it is held for a 


* Point of Divinity, that Perlons in Hay Orders 
* ought not to intermeddle with ſecular Affairs; 
© which is all I ſhall ay of this Duty of Miniſters in 
© Point of Divinity. | 

© Now I come to the Second Duty of Men in 
* Holy Orders, in Point of Conveniency or Policy, 


* gard and Reflection, they ought not to be debarr'd 
from modeſtly intermeddling in ſecular Affairs; 
* for if there be any ſuch Inconvenience, it muſt 
* needs ariſe from this, that to exerciſe ſome ſecular 


Juri ſdiction mult be evil in it ſelf, or evil to a Per- 


* fon in Holy Orders; which is neither ſo, nor fo, for 
* the whole Office of a Subordinate Civil Magiſtrate 
is molt exactly deſcribed in Rom. 13. v. 3, 4. and 
© no Man can add or detract from the ſame. The 
© Civil Power is a Divine Ordinance, ſet up to be a 
* Terror to the Evil, and an Encouragement to 
© good Works This is the whole Compaſs of the 
© Civil Power; and * I do here demand, with 
the moſt Learned” Biſhop Davenant, that with- 
© in a few Days did fit by my Side, in the Eleventh 
© Queſtion of his Determinations, What is there o 
* Impiety, what of Unlawfulneſs, what unbecoming ei- 
© ther the Holineſs or Calling of 4 Prieſt, in terrifying 
* the bad, or comforting the good Subject, in repreſſing o 
© Sin, or puniſhing of Sinners? For this is the whole 
© and entire Act of Civil Juriſdiction. It is in its own 
Nature, repugnant to no Perſon, to no Function, 
© to no Sort or Condition of Men, let them hold 
*'rhemſelves never ſo Holy, never ſo Seraphical, it 
becomes them very well to repreſs Sin and puniſh 
Sinners; that is to ſay, to exerciſe, in a moderate 
© manner, Civil Juriſdiction, if the Sovereign ſhall 
require it: And you ſhall find, that this Doctrine 
* of Debarring Perſons in Holy Orders from ſecular 
© Employments, is no Doctrine of the Reformed, but 
* the Popiſh Church, and firſt brought into this King- 
dom by the Popes of Rome, and Lambeth, Lan- 
© frank, Anſeim, Stephen Langton, and the reſt, toge- 
© ther with Otho and Ottobon, and to this only end, 
that the Man of Rome might withdraw all the Cler- 
© gy of this Kingdom from their Obligation to the 
* King and Nobility, who were moſt of them great 


Princes in thoſe Times, and thereby might eſta- 


© bliſh and create, (as in great part he did) Keenan 
in Regno, a Kingdom of Shavelings in the midſt of 
* this Kingdom of England. And hence came thoſe 
© Canons of mighty Conſequenee, able to ſhoot up 
© a Prieſt at one Shot into Heaven, as, that hie mult 

© not meddle with Matters of Blood; that he muſt 
© not exerciſe Civil Juriſdiftion z that he muſt not 
© be a Steward to a Nobleman in his Houſe ; and all 
© the reſt of this Pa/ea and Garbage. That is in 
© plain Exg/iſh, the Prieſt muſt no longer receive O- 


© bligarion from either King or Lords, but wholly 
depend upon his Holy Fathers, the Pope of Nome, 
© and the Pope of Lambeth, or at leaſt wile, pay 
© him ſoundly for their Diſpenſations and 3 - 

od 
the 


and am clearly of Opinion, That even in this Re- 
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poor Excuſe did not ſerve the Prelates turn; for 
© they were compelled with a Witneſs to defend the 
© Preſervation of the Peace of the Kingdom for their 
Parts, as well as the Noblemen and Gentry. And 
you ſhall find the Ordinance to this Effect ſet do an 
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© the mean time, here is not one Word, or ſhew of 
t Reaſon, to inform an underſtanding Man, that 
© Perfons in Holy Orders ought not ro terrifie the 
© Bad, and comfort the Good, to repreſs Sin, and 
t chaſtiſe Sinners; which is the Symma Toralss of the 
© Civil Magiſtracy, and conſequently fo far forth, at 
© the leaſt, to intermeddle with ſecular Affairs. And 
this is all that 1 ſhall ſay touching the Motive and 
Ground of this Bill, and that Perſons in Holy, Or- 
ders ought not to be inhibited from intermeddle- 
ing in ſecular Affairs, either in Point of Divinity, 
or in Point of Conveniency er Policy. 5 
© The Second Point conſiſts of the Perſons reflect- 
ed upon in this Bill, which are, Archbiſhops, Bi- 
ſhops, Parſons, Vicars, and all others in Holy Or- 
ders; of which Point I ſhall fay little, only find- 
ing theſe Names huddled up in an Heap, made me 
conceive at firſt, that it might have ſome relation 
to Mr. Bagfhaw's Reading, in the Midale- Temple, 
which I ever eſteem d to have been very inoffenſive- 
ly deliver'd by that Learned Gentleman, and with 
* little Diſcretion queſtion'd by a great Eccleſiaſtick 
then in Place; for all that he ſaid was this, That 
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when the Temporal Lords are more in Voices than the 


© Spiritual, they may paſs a Bull without the Conſent 
* of the Biſhops: Which is an Aſſertion fo clear in 
* Reaſon; and fo often practis d upon the Records 
© and Rolls of Parliament, that no Man, any way 
© vers d in either of theſe, can make any doubt of 
© jt, nor do I, though I humbly conceive no Prefi- 
© dent will be ever found, that the Prelates were ever 
© excluded, otherwiſe than by their own Folly, Fear, 
or Readineſs, For the Point of being Juſtices of 
© Peace, the Gentleman confeſſeth, he never meddled 
© with Archbiſhops nor Biſhops,nor with any Clergy- 
man made a Juſtice by his Majeſty's Commiſſion, In 
* the Statute made 34. Ed. 3. c. 1. he finds Aſſignees 
for the keeping of the Peace, One Lord, Three or 
Four of the moſt valiant Men of the County; the 
© troubleſome Times did then ſo require it. And if 
God do not bleſs us with the Riddance of theſe Two 
© Armies, the like Proviſion will be now as neceſſary. 
© He finds theſe Men included, but he doth not find 
© Churchmen excluded; no nor in the Statute 
413 Rich, 11.c. 7. that requires Juſtices of Peace 
© to be made of Knights, Eſquires, and Gentlemen 
© of the Law of the moſt ſufficient of each County. 
© In which Words, the Gentleman thinks Clerks were 
© not included; and I clearly fay, by his Favour, 
© they are not excluded; nor do the Learned Sages of 
the Law conceive them to be excluded by that Sta- 
e tute, | | | CAR 
* If the King ſhall command the Lord-Keeper, to 
© fill up the Commiſſions of each County, with the 
* the moſt ſufficient Knights, E ſquires and Gentle- 
* men of the Law, ſhall the Lord- Keeper thereupon 
* exclude the Noblemen and the Prelates? I have of. 
* ten in my Days received this Command, but never 
© heard of this Interpretation before this time: So 
© that I cannot conceive from what Ground this ge- 
* neral Sweepſtake of Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Par- 
* ſors, Vicars, and all others in tioly Orders ſhould 


proceed. I have heard fuice the beginning of my 


* Sickneſs, that it has been alledg'd in this Houſe, 
* that the Clergy, in the Sixth of Edw. 3. did dif. 
© avow that the Cuſtody of the Peace did belong to 


© them at all, and I believe that ſuch a Thing is to 


* be found among the Notes. of the Privileges of 


* this Houſe : But firſt you muſt remember, that 


it was in a great Storm, and when the Waters were 
much troubled, and the wild People unapt to be 
© kept in Order by Miters and Croſier Staves, - But 


_ © yer, if that Noble Lord ſhall be pleaſed to caſt his 


Eye upon the Roll it ſelf, he ſhall find that this 


* upon that Roll. I conclude therefore, with that 


Noble Lord's Favour, that the Sweeping of all the 


* Clergy out of Temporal Offices, is a Motion of 
* the, firſt Impreſſion, and was never heard in the 


_ - Engliſh Commonwealth before this Bill, 
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* I come in the Third Place to the main Part of 
* this Cauſe, the Things to be ſevered from all Men 
in Roly Orders; which are, as 1 told you, of 
* Three Kinds. 1. Matters of Freehold , as the 
* Biſhops Votes in Parliament, and Legiſlative Pow- 
er. 2. Matters of Favour, to be a Judge in Star. 
Chamber; to be a Privy-Councellor ; to be a ju- 
{tice of Peace, or a, Commiſſioner in any Tempo- 
ral Affairs. 3. Mixt Matters of Freehold and Pa. 
vour too, as the Charters of ſome Biſhops, and 
many of the ancient Cathedrals of this Kingdom, 
who allow them a Juſtice or two within themſelves, 
or, their Cloſe, as they call it, and exempt thoſe 
Grave and Learned Men from the Rudeneſs and In- 
ſolency of Tapſters, Brewers, Inn-keepers, Lay- 
lors, and Shoe makers, which do integrate and make 
up the Bodies of our Country. Cities and Incorpo- 
rations. And now is the Ax laid to the very Root 
ot the Eccleſiaſtical Tree, and without your Lord- 
ſhips Juſtice and Favour, all the Branches are to be 
lopt cf quite with thoſe latter Clauſes, and the 
Stock and Root it ſelf to be quite ꝑrubb d and dig. 
ged up, by that firſt Point fot aboliſhing all Vote, 
and Legiſlative Power in all Clergy men, leaving 
them to be no longer any part of the People ot 
Nome, but meer Slaves and Bondmen to all Intents 
and Purpoſes; and the Prieſts of England one De- 
* Interiour to the Priefts of Jeroboam being to 


* 


be accounted worſe than the Tail of the People. 
/ow ] hope no Engliſhman will doubt, but this 
Vote and Repreſentation in Parliament, is not only a 
| Freehold, but the greateſt Freehold that any Subject 
in England, or in all the Chriftian World can brag of 
at this Day, that we live under a King, and are to be 
governed by his Laws, that is, not by his Arbitrary 
Ediets,. or Reſcripts ; but by ſuch Laws confirmed 
by him, and aſſented to by us, either in our proper 
Perſons, or in our Aſſignees and Repreſentations, 
This- is the wy Soul and Genius of our Magna 
Charta, and without this one Spirit, that great Sta- 
tute is little leſs than Litera Occidens, a dead and 
uſeleſs Piece of Paper. You heard it moſt truly 
opened unto you by a Wiſe and Judicious Peerof 
this Houſe, that Legem patere quam ipſe tuleris, was 
a Motto wherein Alexander Severus had not more 
Intereſt than every True Born Engliſhman. No 
Forty-Shillings Man in England, but does in Perſon 
or Repreſentation enjoy his Freedom-and Liberty : 
The relates of this Kingdom, as a Looking: Glaſs 
and Repreſentation of the Clergy, a Third Eſtate, if 
we may ſpeak either with Sir Edward Coke, or the 
ancient Acts of Parliament, have been in Poſleſh- 
on hereof theſe Thouſard Years and upward, The 
Princes of the Not man Race, indeed, for their 
own Ends, ahd to ſtrengthen themſelves with Men 
and Money, erected the Biſhopricks ſoon after the 
Conqueſt into Baronies, and left them to fit in the 
Houle, with their double Capacities about them; 
the latter invented for the profit of the Prince, not 
excluding the former, remaining all Ways from 
the beginning, for the Profit and Concernment of 
the poor Clergy, and the State Ecclefiaſtical, which 
appears not only by the Saxon Laws ſet forth 
by Mr. Lambert and Sir Henry Spelman, but alſo 
by the Biſhops Writs and Summons. to Parliament, 
in uſe tothis very Day. We have many Preſidents 
upon the Rolls, that in Vacancy of Epiſcopal Sees, 
the Guardian of the Spirituali, though but a fim- 
ple Prieſt, has, been call'd ro fit in this Honourable 
Houſe, by Reaſon of the former Repreſentation, 
and ſuch an Cfficer 1 was my ſelf over that See 
'whertof I am Biſhop, ſome 25 Years agb, an 
migbt then have been ſummoned by Writ to this 
© Honourable Houſe; at that very time, by Reaſon of 


Keeping the Spirituality of that Dioceſs, which 


© then; as a ſimple Prieſt; 1 did, by vertue of the 
© aforeſaid Office Repreſent. . And therefore, moſt 
Noble Lords, look upon the Ark of God's Repre- 
© ſentative, that at this Time floats in great Danger 
in this Deluge of Waters: If there be any Clean 
« or unclean Creature therein, out with him, and let 
every Man bear bis own Burthen, but fave the Ark 


« for God and n bor ſake; who has built it in 
| this Kingdom for faving of People. And, yout 
| Lord ſhips 
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© Lordſhips are too wile to conceive that the Word and 


Sacraments, the Means of our Salvation, will be 


c 
© ever effectually received from thoſe Miniſters, whoſe 
© Perfons ſhall be fo vilifyd and dejected, as to be 


made no Parcels or Fragments of this Common- |* 


wealth, Ns, faith Gregory, The laſt Trich the De- 
vil had inthis World was this, that when he could not 
bring the Word and Sacraments into Diſgrace by Er- 
r.rs and Heretical Opinions, he invented this Projett, 
(and much applauded his Wit therein) to caſt S!1ght 
and Contempt upon the Preachers and Miniſters, 
And, my Noble Lords, you are too wiſe to believe 
what the Common People talk, That we have a 
Vote in the Election of Knights and Burgeſſes, and 
conſequently ſome Figure and Repreſentation in 


the Noble Houſe of Commons. They of the Mi-] 


c 
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© niftry have no Vote in theſe Elections, they have no 
« Repreſentation in that Honourable Houſe, and the 
© contrary Aﬀertions are ſo flight and groundleſs, as 
Vill not offer to give them any Anſwer. And 
© therefore Right Honourable Lords, have a ſpecial 
Care of rhe Church of England, your Mother in 
© this Point, And as God has made you the moſt 
© Noble of all the Peers of the Chriſtian World, fo 
do not you give way that our Nobility | ſhall be 
taught henceforth, as the Romans were in the time 
«© of the firſt and ſecond Punick Wars, by their 
« Slaves and Bond-men only; and that the Church 
© of God in this Iſland may come to be ſerved by 
the moſt ignoble Miniſters that have ever been ſeen 
© in the Chriſtian Church ſince the Paſſion of our Sa- 
« viour, And ſo much for the firſt thing which this 
© Bill intends, to ſever from Perſons in Holy Orders, 
© 212, Votes and Repreſentarions in Parliament. The 
next thing to be ſevered from them by this Bill, 
© is of a meaner Mettal and Alloy, Sittings in Srar- 
© Chamber, fitting at Council-Table, fitting in the 
« Commiſſions of Peace, and other Commiſſions of 
Secular Affairs, which are ſuch Favours and Graces 
« of Chriſtian Princes as the Church may have a Be- 
© ing and Subſiſtence without them. The Fortunes 
of our Greece do not depend upon theſe Spangles ; 
« and the Sovereign Prince has imparted and with- 
« drawn thoſe kind of Favours without the Envy or 
« Regrer of any Wiſe Eccleſiaſtical Perſons. But, 
« my Noble Lords, this is the Caſe ; our King has, 
« by the Statute, reſtored unto him the Headſhip of 
« the Church of England, and by the Word of God 
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he is Cuſtos atrinſq; Tabulæ. And will your Lord- 


ſhips allow this Ecclefiaſtical Head no Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Senſes at all? No Eccleſiaſtical Perſon to be 
conſulted withal, not in any Circumſtance of Time 
and Place ? If Cranmer had been thus dealt with- 
al in the Minority of our young Jofas, King 
Edward VI. of Pious Memory, what had become 
of the great Work of our Reformation in this 
Flouriſhing Church of England? But I know be- 
fore whom I ſpeak. I do not mean to dine your 
Lordſhips with Coleworts ; the harſh Conſequents 
of this Point your Lordſhips do underſtand as well 
as I, The laſt Robe that ſome Perſons in Holy 
Orders are to be ſtript of, has a kind of mixture 
cf Freehold and Fayour, of the proper Right and 
Graces of the King, which are certain old Charters, 
that ſome few Biſhops, and many Ancient and Ca- 
thedral Churches have purchaſed and procured from 
the Ancient Kings, before and fince the Conqueſt, 
to inable them to live quiet in their own Precincts, 
and Cloſe (as they call it) under a Juſtice or two of 
their own Body, without being abandoned upon 


every flight Occaſion, to the Injuriesand Vexations 


of Mechanical Tradeſmen, of which your Lordſhips 
beſt know theſe Country Incorporations do moſt 


conſiſt. Now whether theſe few Charters have their 


« Foundation by Favour or by Right, I ſhould con- 
« ceive, under your Lordſhips Favour, it is neither 
« Favour nor Right to take them away, without 


« ſome juſt Crime objected and proved. For if they © and a rougher Piece of Clay 
nd a rougher Piece ay- 


© be abuſed in any particular, Mr. Attorney-General 
© can find an ordinary Remedy to repair the ſame, 
© by a Writ of 44 quod Damnum, without troubling 
« the Two Houſes of Parliament. And this is all I 
© ſhall ſpeak to this Point. 


never bear out this Salvo, That rhe Offic 


— 


: And now I come to the Fourth part of this Bill; 
x which is the manner of Inhibition, heavy every 
Way; heavy in the Penalty, heavier a great deal in 
the Incapacity. For the weighing of the Penalty 
will you conſider, I beſeech you, the ſmall Wirts; 
a that is, poor Cauſes that are to induce the ſame, 
and then the heavy Lead that hangs upon theſe 
* Wires. It is thus; If a natural Subject of Eng- 
* land intereſſed in the Magna Charta, and Petition 
* of Rrgbt, as well as any other, yet being a Perſon in 


© Holy Orders, ſhall happen unfortunately: to Vote 


ia Parliament, to obey his Prince by way of Coun- 


* fel, ot by way of a Comm iſſioner be required there- 
* unto, then he is preſently to loſe and forfeit, for 
* his firſt Offence, all his Means and Livelihood for 
one Year ; and for the Second, to forfeit his Free- 
hold in that kind for ever and ever. And 1 do not 
* believe that your Lordſhips ever {aw ſuch an hea- 
; 7 Weight of Cenſure hang upon ſuck thin Wires 
* of Reaſon in an Act of Parliament made hereto- 
fore. This peradventure may move others moſt, 
but it does not me. It is nor the Penalty, but In- 
capacity, and, as the Philoſopher would call ir, the 
* Natural Imporency impoſed by this Bi on Men in 
* Holy Orders to ſerve the King or the State in this 
kind, be they never ſo able, never fo willing, never 
* fo vertuous, which makes me draw a kind of 73- 
* manthes Veil over this Point, and leave it without 
* any Amplification ar all, unto your Lordſhips wiſe 
and inward Thoughts and Conſiderations, 

* The Fifth Point is the Salvo made for the Two 
Univerſities, to have juſtices of Peace among 
them of their own Heads of Houſes, which } 
confeſs to be done upon mature and juſt Conſide- 
ration: For otherwiſe the Scholars muſt have gone 
for Juſtice to thoſe Parties, to whom they ſend for 
Muſtard and Vinegar, But yet, under Favour, 
the Reaſons and Inducements cannot be ſtronger 
than may be found out for other Eccleſiaſtical Per- 
* ſons; as the Biſhop of Durham, who was, ever 
fince the Days of King John, ſuffered by the Prin- 
ces and Parliaments of England to exetciſe Juſtice 
upon the Parties in thoſe Parts, as being in truth 
the King's Subjects, but the Biſhop's Tenants, and 
therefore not likely to have their Cauſes more duly 
weighed, than when the Ballance is left in the 
Hand of their own proper Landlord. The Caſe of 
the Biſhop of Ely for ſome parts of that Iſle is 
not much different. But if a little Partiality does 
not herein caſt ſome little Miſt before mine Eyes, 
the Caſe of the Dean and City oft Weſtminſter, 
wherein this Parliament is now fiting, is far more 
conſiderable, both in the Antiquity, extent of ju- 
riſdiction, and the Warrants whereupon it is groun- 
ded, than any one of thoſe Places before mentio- 
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the Drawing all Weſtminſter, S. Clement, and S; 
Martins le Grand, London, into a Corpoxation, 
to be Ruled by a Dean, a Steward, Twelve 
Burgeſſes, and Twelve Aſſiſtants. And if ſome 
* Salve or Plaiſter ſhall not be apply'd to Veſtmin- 
* fer in this Point, all that Govetnment and Corpo- 
* ration is at an end. But this I'perceive ſince is ta- 
ken into Confideration by the Honourable Houſe 
of Commons themſelves. I come now to the 
© laſt Point, and the Second Salvo of 'this.Bill, which 
is for Dukes, Marquiſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, Barons, 
* or Peers of this Kingdom, which is a Clauſe that 
looks with a kind of. contrary Glance upon Perſons 
© in Holy Orders: It feems to favour ſome, but fo 
© that thereby, and in that very Act, it caſts an A- 
© ſperſion of Baſeneſs and Ignobility upon all the 
© reſt of that Holy Profeſſion. For if no Perſons in 
© Holy Orders ought ro intermeddle in Secular Af- 
fairs, how come thoſe Nobles to be excepted out of 
the Univerſal Negative? Is it becauſe they are Nos 
* bly born? Then ſure it muſt be granted that the 
© reſt mult be excluded, as being made of a worſer 
'or the Second Part 
© of this Reaſon in the beginning of the Bill, can 
e of the Mi- 
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© viſtry is of ſo great Importance, that it will take ap 

6 Shot Up 3 all his beſt Endeavours. Surely 

© the Office of the Au is of no greater Impor- 
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ned, For there is a clear Statute made 27 El:z. for 
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done under a very forcing Argument. The Office 


It is lawful for Perſons in Holy Orders to inter- 
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, tance in a poor Man than a Noblem an; nor doth it 
r p ee Whale Man ip the op, 2nd bur a piec 
of him in the other. 1. ee you many In- 
© ſtances herein out of Scripture, becauſe, you Kno-] 
* that in thoſe Days, #0t many Mighty, not many No- 
© ble were called, 1 Cor. 1. 26, But. whey any, No- 
ble were called, I do not find but that they did put 
more of the whole Man, and their beſt. Endeavours 
upon the Miniftry, than other Mea in Holy Orders 
are, at the leaſt, in Holy Scripture, noted to have done. 
put your Lordſhips in mind of thoſe Noblemen 
at Beræa, compared with thoſe of Leven, 
Afts 17. 11. So that this Salvo for the Nobility 
mult needs be, (under your Lordſhips Favour) a' 
ſecret Wound unto the reſt of the Miniſtry, unleſs 
your. Lordſhips by your great Wiſdom, will be 
willing to change it into a Panacæa, or common 
Plaiſter both to the one and to the other. And, 
under your Lordſhips Favour, I conceive it maybe 


* 
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of the Miniſtry is of equal Importance, and takes 
* up the whole Man, and all his belt Endeavours in 
© the noble born, as well as in the mean born Biſhop. 
But it is lawful, all this notwithſtanding, for the 
noble born Miniſter to intermeddle in Secular Af- 
© fairs, and thefore it is likewiſe lawful for the mean 
born ſo to do. And ſo in my Conſcience (I ſpeak 
it in the Preſence of God and great Noblemen) it is 
© moſt lawful for them to intermeddle with Secular 
Affairs, ſo as they be not entangled (as the Apoſtle 
calls it) with this intermedling, as to light and 
«© negle&t the Office of their Calling, which no Mi- 
© niſter, Noble, oc Ignoble, can do, without. griev- 
© oully ſinning againſt God and his own Conſcience. 


© medd.e; it is without queſtion : Or elle they could 
not make Provifion of Meat and Drink, as &eza 
« interprets the Place. It is not lawful for them to be 
thus entangled and bound up with Secular Affairs, 
© which I humbly beſeech your Lordſhips to conſi - 
der, not as a Diſtinction invented by me, but clear- 
© ly expreſſed by the Apoſtle himſelf. 
* © And thus, my Noble Lords, I ſhall without any 
* farther Moleſtation, and with humble Thanks for 
* this great Patience, leave this great Cauſe of the 
* Church to your Lordſhips wiſe and gracious Con- 
© fidcration. Here is my Mars. Hill, and farther 1 
* ſhall never Appeal for Juſtice. Some Aſſurance I 
© have from the late ſolemn Vom and Proteſtation of 
both Howſes for the maintaining and defending the 
© Power and Privileges of Parliament, that if this 
* Bill were now to be framed in the one Houſe, it 
would never be offered without much Qualificati- 
© on, and I perſwade my ſelf it will not be approved 
in the other. Parliaments are indeed Omnipo- 
tent; but no more Omnipotent than God himſelf, 
< who for all that cannot do every thing. God can- 
not but perform what he hath promiſed : A Parlia- 
© ment, under Favour , cannot un-ſwear what it 
© hathalready vow d. T 


© ment cannot be Felo de ſe, it cannot deſtroy or un- 
do it ſelf, An Act of Parliament, (as that in the 
* Eleventh, and another in the One and twentieth of 
© Richard the Second) made to be unrepealable in any 
ſubſequent Parliament, was 2 facto void in the 
* Conſtitution, Why? becauſe it took away the 
© Power and Privileges, that is, not the Plumes and 
© Feathers, the remote Accidents, but the very Speci. 
tical Form, E ſſence, and Being of a Parliament: 
© So, if an Act ſhould be made to take away the 
Votes of all, the Commons, or all the Lords, it 
* were abſolutely a void Act. I will conclude with 
the Firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, c. 12. v. 15. 
F the Fout ſhall ſay, becanſe I am not the Hand, 1 
am not of the Body, is it therefore not of the Body ? 
v. 20. But now are they many Members, yet but one 
* Body, v. 21. And the Eye cannot ſay unto the Hand, 


© [have no need of thee 3 nor again, the Head unto the | ft 
Feet, Thave need of yon. | | 


Thus far the Learned Archbiſhop, which Speech of 
his, though it has been long, I hope the Reader will 


his is an old Maxim, which | 
© 1 hare Learned of the Sages of the Law, a Parlia- | 


J0r Our 


not think it tedious, When twas delivered, the Ini- 
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quity of the Limes began to run high. againſt the 
Crown and the Church © however, the Strength of 
the Argument was ſuch, that it laid the Bill aſleep for 
Five Months, it being ſpoken in 1721 before the 
King went into Scotland, and the Bill for outing the 
Biſbops not taking Effect rill. Mvember following. 
When to give the finiſhing Stroke, the Mob were 
brought down to We Rminſler at the Inſtance of the 
Faction, were fo inſolent as to haul out for ]uſtice in 
the King's Palace, ſpeak Treaſon within his Hear. 
ing, and Outrage the Biſhops as they went to the 
Houſe. When the Rebellion, began to Flame out in 
this manner, and the Biſhops. were forceably kept 
out of the Houle by the Tumult, the Archbiſhop 
drew up a Proteſtation in the Name of 12 of the 
Lords Spiritual, againſt the Nullity of whatever I 
ſed in the Lords Houſe during their forced Abſence. 
This Proteſtation, addreſſed to the King and the Tem- 
poral Lords, was put into the Hands of the Lord. 
Keeper Littleton, not to be read till his Majeſty came 
to the Houſe : But the Lord. Keeper was ſo-unlucky as 
to produce the Petition before the King was acquain- 
ted with it, which {as my Hiſtorian goes on) made 4 
well contrived Project, break out into a Thunder. clap o 
Miſchief, A late conſiderable Author cenſures this 
Proteſtation for an unſeaſonable Expedient, but ur- 


ges nothing againſt rhe Legality of it; indeed there 


was nothing to be objected either againſt the Matter 
or the Form, the Contents of it being altoge- 
ther reaſonable, and likewiſe warrantable by a 
Preſident in the Journal of the Houſe of Lords 
in the 11. Richard II. Num. 9. But now the diſ- 
affected Party cary ing all before it, the Biſhops were 
ſent to the Tower for their Proteſtation, though ir 
was not long before they had their Liberty; and, to 
conclude this matter, the King, at the Queen's In- 
ſtance, paſſes the Bill for excluding the Biſhops the 
Houſe of Lords. When the Diſorders. grew. ſtill. 
more unmanageable, the Archbiſhop retired into 
Torkſhire, furniſhed the King's Occaſions as well as 
the Opportunity would permit, and was in Danger 
of being ſeized at his Caſtle of Cawoed by young 
Hithaw, who came in the Night with a Party to 
take the Archbiſhop and murther him: But his Grace 
having notice of the Deſign ſome Hours before, made 
his Eſcape at Midnight, and travelled to Abercomway 
in Wales, where he ſolicited the King's Intereſt very 
{trongly, fortify d the Caſtle of Aberconway at his 
own Expence, put the Country in a Poſture of De- 

fence, and prevailed fo far as to get the Troops raiſed 
for the King's Service, commanded by ſuch Officers as 
were moſt acceptable to that Country, The King 
being informed of the Service the Archbiſhop had 
done him, wrote ſeveral Letters to teftifie his great 
Satisfaction, one of which being very ſerviceable to 
clear the Biſhop from ſome Imputations of Diſ- 


loyalty, I ſhall inſert it at length. 


From Oxford, Auguſt 1 , 1643. 
Charles Rex, 


On Reverend Father in God, &c. We are infor- 

1 med by our Servant Orlando Bridgman, not on- 

ly of the good Encouragement and Aſſiſtance. you have 
given him in our Service, bat alſo of your awn Perſona! 
and earneſt Endeavours to promote it. Aud though we 
have had long Experience of your Fidelity, Readine!s 
and Zeal in what concerns us, yet it cannot but be moſt 
acceptable to us, that you fill give unto ns freſh Oc- 
caſions torememb:r it. And now we pray yon to conti- 
nne to give all poſſible Aſſiſtance to our ſaid Servant. 
And whereas. you. are now Reſident at eur Town of 
Aberconway, where there is a Caſtle heretofore belong- 
ing lo our Crown, and now tothe Lord Conway, which 
with ſome Charge is eaſily made Defenſible But the 
Lord Conway being impriſoned by ſame ef our Rebel. 
lious aig abt and not able 8 it 4545. require 
ervice, and the Defence of theſe Parts: Jo 

ing begun at your own Charge to put the ſame imo 
good Repair, we do beartidy-defote gow to go: en in that 
ork, aſſuring yen that, whatſoever Afoney? 30u [hall 
lay out upon the Fartification f that Col ſhall be 
repaid unto you before the Cuſtody thereof ſhall be wa 
in 
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into any other Hand than your own, or ſuch as you ſhatl 


recommend, 


| WIMPHELINGIUS (Facobss) was born 
; at Sleftadt in 149. He was Educated in Humanity 
| under Dungebergius Weſtphalus, Rector of the Col- 
lege of Seta. He continued his Studies at Fi. 


Thus we fee the Archbiſtiop had the Cuſtody of 
this Caſtle by vertue of his Majeſty's Letrer under 


his Signet, being impowered to keep it till his Ex 
perices were reimburſed. | In December 1644, the 
King ſent for the Archbiſhop to Oxford, whither he 
repaired to his Majeſty. During his Attendance 
there, he gave the King a true Character of Cyommel, 
and humbly adviſed his Majeſty to do his utmoſt ei- 
ther to gain or ſurpriſe him. The Year after, May 
1645, Sir John Owen, Who had a Commiſſion from 
Prince Rupert ſeiſes rhe Atchbiſhop's Caſtle, and 
makes Prize of his Graces Effects, and thoſe of the 


Country lodg'd there, The Archbiſhop being thus 


forcibly turned ut of the Caſtle which he held by 
the King's Order, ſent a Complaint of this Uſage to 
Oxford: But the Meſſenger, upon his Return, 
brought no Redreſs; about Fifteen Months after this 
Outrage, when the Battle was loſt at Naſeby, Che- 
ſter ſurrendred, Oxford inveſted, and in ſhort, the 
King in no likelihood to appear any more in the Fleld, 
when Things (I ſay) were in this deſperate Conditi- 
on, and Colonel Milton, who commanded for the 
Parliament, was going to fit down before the Caſtle, 
the Archbiſhop with the reſt of the Country, made 
Terms with him, promiſing him their Aſſiſtance, 
upon Condition he would reftore em their Effects, 


which were unjuſtly derained by Sir John Owen, and | 


thus the Archbiſhop, with the Aſſiſtance of his Re- 
lations, was Inſtrumental in Forcing the Caſtle. This 
Action, though it amounted to no more than the 
Recovering a Place unwarrantably wreſted from him, 


and Surrendring it up to the Enemy when the keep- | 


ing it for the King was abſolutely impracticable, yet 


it has been repreſented very much to the Biſhop's | 


Diſadvantage, and ſtrained up to open Diſſoyalty, 
which, continues Biſhop Hackett, is much more than 
the Charge will bear. After the Murther of the 
King, the Archbiſhop lived very tetired, ſeemed to 
take no Satisfaction in his Life, and uſed to riſe every 
Night at Midnight to his Devotions. In ſhort, the 
Confuſion of the Times made a conſiderable Im- 


preſſion upon his Health, which growing worſe and | 


worſe; brought a Squinancy upon him, which carri- 
ed him off March 25. 1650. Having touched up- 


on his Character before, 1 ſhall only add, that he 


was a Man of great Learning and Courage, a Perſon 
very well qualify'd for Buſineſs, being no leſs ac- 


quainted with Men than Books; and if we may men- 


tion any thing by way of Abatement, it muſt be the 
warmth of his Temper, which it may be was the only 
Failing belonged to him; but then the ſtarts of his 


Paſſion never ſettled into Malice and Revenge, for | ** ; | | 
| Lignum Crucis, &c. The' uſe of the Sequences of 


no Body was mote diſpoſed to forgive an Injury than 


himſelf. And not to repeat any thing more relating | 
ro his Learning and Abilities ; he was unexceptiona- | 


bly Regular and Temperate, and very remarkable for 


his Juſtice, Huy and 1 2 

t Li 0 Ar . * WI 1 ms. 8 aren „ 
n | FL. | Chaplainto the Emperor Henry III. and Provoſt of 
WILKOMITZ, a City of Lithuania, in the | 


Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


Palatinate of Yilna, with a Court of Juſtice to try 
the Cauſes of the Gentry. Within the Diſtrict of 
Wilkomitz are ſeveral conſiderable Towns belonging 
to the King, Biſhops , and Temporal Nobility, 
* Connor's Hiſt. of Poland, &c. DP Os 

WILNA. Ke VIL Na. 3 

WILSON (Arthar) Son of Richard Wilſon of 
Tarmonth in Norfolk, ſtudied for ſome time in Trim- 
ty College in Oxford, in the XVIIth. Century. He 
wrote a Book, called The Hiſtory ef Great · Britain, 
being the Life and Reign of King James I. relating to 
what am his Acceſs to the Crown, to his Death. 
In this Performance the Author is charged with Par- 
rialiry to Robert D'Everenx the laſt Earl of Eſſex 
of that Family, and likewiſe blamed for mifrepre- 
ſenting King James and King Charles I. as if they 
had. been both of them enclined to Introduce Pope- 


ry; and alſo for miſrepreſenting and aſperſing King 


James's Court of both Sexes and all Profeſſions. 
* Archbiſhop William's Life by Biſhop Hackett, p. 46. 
Athen, Oxbn. MY 5 3 wn 


Conſcerat. D. 1. cap. 


upon him any other 


burg, and ifterwards went to Bail, Heidelbarg and 


Erford, where he ſtudied the Canon-Law and Divi- 


nity, He was a general Scholar, but particularly 
Eminent for his Elocution ahd Poetry, conſidering 
the Age he lived in. He” died at Sleftad in 1518. 
He was a Perſon of an Exemplary Life, took great 
Freedom in his Reproofs; and wiſhed heartily for à 
Reformation of Manner . His Works are, A Trea- 


g = of Education aud . rv . of Children, The 


egancies bf the Latin Tongue. 


; tin 7 | of Purity of Heart 
or Integrity. An Abridgment of the | 


Affairs of Ger- 


rt 


many. A4 Treatiſe of Huth. Seme Notes upon the 


Flymmns of the Church, &c His Treatiſe concerning 
Tonth contains excellent Maxitns for the Education 
and Inſtruction of young People. There are added 
to it ſeveral other Pieces written upon the fame Ar- 
gument; twas printed at Strasburg in 1515, 

The Treatiſe of the Hymns and Proſes of the 


Church is a very curious Piece. His Deſign in com- 


poſing it was to undeceive thoſe who undervalu'd 
the Study of Humanity, and eſpecially that of Poe- 
try, by putting em in mind that the Church in her 
Offices made ule of Verſes and Pieces of Poetry. He 
obſerves that 8. Ambroſe of Milan was the firſt in 
this Cuſtom, who being perſecuted by J»ſtina, the 
Emperor Valeminians Mother, and obliged to ſtay 


with his People Night and Day in the Church, orde- 


red ſome Hymns to be ſung to make the Time leſs 
tedious, as the matter is reported in the Ninth Rook 
of S. Auguſtin's Confeſſions. This Cuſtom he ob- 
ſerves was confirmed by a Law, cited by Gratian de 
Hmnit, where thoſe ore 
blamed who did not approve the uſe of Hymns in 
the Church Office, or of Prayers of meerly human 
Compoſition, He” obſerves further, that there are 
but very few Hymns in Proſe, gives an Account of 
the different Kinds of Verſe in which they are writ- 
ten, and in the laſt Place, acquaints us with their re- 


ſpective Authors. Tuch he rells us, S. Ambroſe com- 


poſed theſe following 


, Conditor Alme Siderum, 
&c. Veni Redemptor & 


um, &c. and the Four 


Hymns for the leſſer Hour. Fortwnatas is the Au- 


thor of theſe Hytnns, Quem Terra, Pontus, SEthera, 
&c. Vexilla Regis, &c. Crux Fidelss, & c. Pruden- 
tins of theſe, Corde natus eff Parentis, &c. Iudeu- 
tor Rutili, &c, Dax Bone, & c. Paulus Diaconus of 
8. Johns Hymn, Vt queant laxis, &c. Lattantins of 
this, Salve feſta Dies, &c. Sedalius of theſe Two, 
Solis Ortu Cardine, &c. Hoſtis Herodis Impie, Cc. 
Thomas Agquinat of Pange Lingua Glorioſi corporis my- 
terium, &c. Petrus Bolandus of this, Stabat ad 


Proſe; which are ſaid before the Goſpel at the Maſs, 
is not ſo ancient, and of theſe the Germans were the 
firſt Inventers. .Notgerns, a Monk of S. Gall, com- 
poſed ſeveral of em, and others were ſupply d by 

Hermannus Contraftus. One Godeſchalcns likewile, 


Aix la Chapelle, wrote ſome of choſe that go under the 
Name of Hermanus Contraftus, To proceed, Al- 
bertus made Two of em, one upon the Trinity, 
which begins, Profitentes Vnitatem; the other upon 
the Aſcenſion, which begins, Omnes Gentes plaudite. 
Thomas Aquinas was the Author of the aud ion, & c. 
which is ſung on Corpus Chriſti-Day; and Robert 
King ot France is faid to be the Author of that 
which begins, Sancti Spiritus adſit nobis gratia. 
mimphelingiuss Tract De Integritate, or Purity 
of Heart, is one of the fineſt and moſt uſeful Trea- 
tiſes he ever wrote. Tis Dedicated to Hu mms, 


and lays down excellent Rules for the Guarding a- 


aainſt Licentiouſneſs and Debauchery. * Da Pin 
New Ecclefraſt. Hiſtory, Cent, III. 

- WIMPINA (Conrad) Profeifor of Divinity 
in Franckfort, upon the Oder in the XVIth. Century. 
He had made himſelf very Eminent at Lerpſick, by 
his publick Lectures upon Philoſophy, Divinity, and 
Poetry. Some People maligning his Reputation, ap- 
plied to Calumny, not being able to do Execution 
way: But theſe ungenerous 
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Methods ſerved only to-make bim the ,mere-confice- 


rable. He was one of Lutber g Antagonilty, aud, tis 
ſuppaſed that the Theſes publiſhed under the Nome 


of John Tetsel a Dominican, weie Wriiten by Vim. 
pina. His other Works are, de Divinatione, Oe Jes 
tis, Erxoribus, &c, De. FPradęſtinatione, & de For- 
tuna, they were all printed in Folio in 1828. at 
Franch fort upon the 2 r. Baule Diction. Hiſtar... 
"WIN CAUN'T © N,.a Marker Tong in N. 
ton Ferris Hundred in Somerſetſhire,, near Shafrgbury 
in Dor ſeiſhire. Tis Ninety Three Miles from Lon. 


don. Nee e een 
WINCHCOMBE, a Marker Town in Ki/t- 
gate Hundred, in the North Part of Glouceſter ſhire. 
Ai en Tue Miles from London. 
9 WAN Fakt SE Y, Sixty Miles from Landon. 
ee Vol. 11. 2 5 „ener er e bt 
WINCHE LSE (Rebert) was born in the 
XIIIch. Century, and firſt Educated at Canterburg, 
from whence he removed to Paris, where having 
made a conſiderable. Progreſs in Humanity, & c. he 
took the Degree of aſter of Arts. Afterwards he 
_ ſpent Eight Years in the Study of Diviniiy, and had 
2 great Character both for his Learning and the Re- 
gularity of his Life, inſomuch that he was choſen 
Rector of the Univerſity, which Office he diſcharg- 
ed to great Satisfaction. From Paris he returned in. 
to England, and coming to Oxford, had the Reputa- 
tion of an extraordinary Preacher; and being not 
only a. great Scholar, but likewiſe a Ferſon of Con- 
duct, and one that underſtood the World. He was 
choſen Chancellor of that Univerſity. This Poſt he 
managed very much for the Honour and Intereſt of 
the Univerſity, putting down ſeveral ill Cuſtoms, 
and making ſerviceable Statutes for the Advancement 
of Learning. About this time he was promoted to 
ſome Dignities in the Church, and having a. great 
Reputation for his Learning, Probity, and Conduct, 
| he was upon the Death of Archbiſhop Peckham, 
- unanimouſly choſen by the Monks or Chapter of 
Canterbury, King Edward 1, being very well pleaſed 
with the Election. In the Reign of King Edward II, 
there happened to be a Diſpute in the King's Courts 
between the Prior and C of Lewis, and the Bi- 
ſhop of Norwich, the Mn of it was this; The 
Prior and Covent preſented one Reginald Bedalin to 
the Pariſh Church of Feurel: The Biſhop looking 
upon this Perſon unqualify d, refus d him Inſtitution; 
upon which he was ſued in an Action of Qare m- 
pedit: The 1.0 Ne the Clerk was defective 
in point of Qualification, upon which the King's 
Judges applied to the Archbſhop for his Opinion, 
Who, approving what the Biſhop of Norwich had 
done, wrote back to the Judges, That the Clerk 
was by no Means qualify'd; upon which the Court 
gave judgment for the Lefendant, And that the 
Judges of Heſfminſter- Hall might not encroach up- 
on the Juriſdiction of the Eccleſiaſtical. Courts, by 
ſerving em with Probubitons : he procured an Order 
from the King in the firſt Place, that the Reaſons 
upon which the Prohibitions were grounded, ſhould be 
ſtrictly examined by ſome Clergymen ſworn for that 
Purpoſe, and that 5 Party which wk pa falſe and 
unjuſtifiable Grounds, ſhould be Fined and Impriſo- 
ned. In the Second Place, he procured leave of the 
King, that all. Prelates that had Jjuriſdiction in a 
Cert Chriſtian, might draw up a Liſt of all indefen- 


* 


ſible and unwarrantable Prohibitions iſſued out of | 


ze King s Courts, and lay em before is Ling and 
e Peers in the next Parliament; And Jaſtly, That 
the, neten of both Courts might Fleh 
ſtazed and diſtinguiſhed, he procured the Rights and 
Priviieges. of the Court Chriſtzen to be drawn into 
a Bill by the King's Order, and paſſed into the Statute 


called, Arzcal; Cleri. To proceed, This Prelate ex 
erciſed ts Author 1 pfocten n PP 2 


ed his Authority with great Impartiality, not 
ſparing Perſons of the firſt eee 
erved Cenſure: For Inſtance, He obliged John Mar- 
ren, Earl of Swrre, to forbear the Company, of an 
Infamous Woman publickly kept by him, and cock 
an Oat h of bim for his better Behaviour ;.and_vpon 
the Earl's Relapſe into Zibertiniſm, he cited, him to 


his Synod, where he was declared Guilty of Perjury 
and Adultery, and enjoined. not 10 have an) onver- 


Town belonging 171 je SW 


lat ian with that Str IN He was very firm to the 
Intereſt of Bug Pang repreſentec bis Miſcarria- 
ges to him xith decent Freedom, and ę ot the Spen- 
cers and eee bapiſhed by Order ot 
Parliament. The Latgegeſs of his Mind, and, bis 


Charities were Exttaordinary : For beſides his ſup- 


porting leveral young Schollats at the Uniserſity, he 
uſed to rrlieve Three or EFHur Thouland, poor Peo- 
ple Twice a Week at his Heuſe; and as, for thoſe 
that were not able to come, he; ſent. A nce; 
and where Perſons of better Condition had fal'n to 

Decay by any Extraordinary. Accident, and wanted 
the Aſſurance to Ask, he ied i relieve; their Wants 
and their Modeſty, by: ſendin [ous Cloaths and Mo- 
ney. At Table he was Affable, and, inc ffenſiwely 
Pleaſant, but would never endure an thing of Flat- 
tery, Dettaction, or N e beſtowed his 
Prefer {wad eng Men. of Learning, and if a 
Divine had no Merit but the-Recommendation of a 
great Man; he was ſure not to ſpeed :: Ihe Archbi- 
ſhop died in 1313, and was buried in the Cathedral 
of :Canterbpry :; But his Tomb Was pulled down, 
becauſe the People uſed to frequent it in great Num- 
bers, and paid him, as it were, the Regard of a 
> 4 * Antiqnitat. Britan. Eccleſ, Anglia Sacra, 


WINGATE. (Eauand) Son of Robert Win- 
gate, of Bornend in Beaforaſhire, Eiquire,-born in the 
latter end of the XVIth. Century, ſtudied for ſome 
time in Queen 8. College in Oxford, from whence he 
removed to Gray g. lun, where he took. the Covenant 
and the Engagement, {at in one of Oliver s pretended 
Parliaments, and was appointed one of his Commiſ- 
ſioners for the County of Bedfard, to Ejett ſuch as 
they then called Ignorant and Scandalous Miniſters: 
However, it * be {aid of him, that he not only 
made a Figure in his own Profeſſion, hut was like - 
wiſe a Celebrated Mathematieian. He, died in 1656. 
He has written a great many Pieces, ſome of which! 
ſhall mention; as, The uſe of the Rule DA or tion 
lea in £ 


in Arithmetich and. Geametry, Cc. printed in French 
and Engliſh, The Cunſiradi ien aud Uſe 12 tbe Loga: 
rithmetical Tables, and Reſolution -of , Triangles, Fe 
Pabliſhed in French and Engliſh. ; Conftruttion 


; 

and Uſe of the Line of Proportion, whereby the hardeſt 
e comet vy in ter and whole 
Numbers, are 2 by Addition and Subſtratiion. 
The Body of the Common Law of England, 4s it ſtood 
in force before twas altered by Statutes or Acts of Par- 
liament. Maxim o Reaſon on the, | Reaſon of the 
Common Law of England. An. Exatt Abridgment of 
all Statutes, from Magna Charta til 1641. This 
Abridgment has ſince been continued till 1670. Cc. 
* Athen, Oxon, "FP | 


WANEHESTER: de Ka fon 
[INCHEST.ER,.. Fifty '] wo Miles from 
Londen, See Vol. II. 54 4 | 


WINDHAM, a arket-Town in Forehoe Hun- 
dred in Nerfo/k, remarkable for being the Bur ying- 
Place of the Albinies, Eatls of Ai undel, whoſe 
Anceſtors William de Albin), Butler to King Her- 
ry 1. built a Church here, and made it a Cell to the 
Monaſtery of 8. Alb ans, which afterwards was im- 
proved to an Ab Ket the famous Rebel in the 
Reign of King Edmæra VI. was banged upon the 
Bene of this Monaſtery. Tis diſtant from Londen 
Eighty Four Miles. Cambden Britan. 


WINSLOW, a Market-Town in Colſtow Hun- 


dred in Buckinghamſhire, Thirty Nine Miles from 


Ce ad eee 
WINS T.ER,. a Market-Town in uber 


Hundred in Dex6y/#t7e, upen the Edge of Leiceſter- 


ſhare, TAS: and eleven Miles from London. 


TER THUR,.in.Latin Yiteauram, à 
> $T1/s Cantons, almeſt Equi- 

I ance, a Tow of, Swabia an — 
rich. Tis divided into. 1 5. per or Old Town, 
and the Lower or New, ;, hey fand upen bath Sides 
of the, River, Fall, The, fcrmer is called, Ober- 
Winterthur, 8 155 : of great Note, 
i 


diſtant from Cen 


and one of the {vein liter Toy 0, u hich be- 
in Jung, Ce/ars. Lime, were a terwards 
| dort ther Ip Diet leſſar 
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Conſt antius and Galerius having defeated the Enemy 
near Wintiſcby and forced em to repais the Nhine, 
ordered Aurelius Proculustheir Viceroy, in Heluetia, 
ro rebuild the Place, as appears from an old Inſcrip- 

tion upon a Stone in Conſtance, mentioned by Stamp 
fins and Raſſngerus, In the Reign of Valentini au Ill. 
Winterthur was wholly demoliſhed by an Irruption of 
the Germans into Helvetia; nothing being left ſtand- 


ing of its former Grandeur, but a ſingle Street, and 


an old Temple. Afterwards it began to recover un- 
der the French Kings, and the old Dukes of Smabia. 
Sometime after it fell under the Juriſdiction of Karls 
of the ſame Name who built a Caſtle upon à Hill 
near the Town, and made it their Seat: I his gave a 
beginning to the Lower, or New Minterthur. Twas 
afterwards conſiderably enlarged under the Earls of 
Kybargy to whom it devolved when the Family of the 
former Earls was extinct. Theſe Counts of Kybarg 
walled it about, and made a-Grant of ſeveral Privi- 
leges. In the Year 1214, Hartman, the laſt of theſe. 
Earls, made a Grant of it to the Biſhoprick of Stras- 
birre, and received it afterwards, upon Condition to 


9 


hold it of that See: In this Earl's time, the Bourgh- 


ers demoliſhed the Caſtle, which being deeply reſen- 
ted by the Earl, he reſigned it to his Nephew, Nodol. 
phas, Count of Habsbarg, who in 1264, took Win. 
terthur by Storm, and treated the Burghers pretty rug- 
gedly: Bat afterwards, being choſen Emperor, and 
conſiderably aſſiſted by this Town, againſt Ottocarus 
and other Enemies, he rewarded their Service with new 
Privileges, and added a Lion to the 'T'own Arms; 
and now the Town began to be enlarged a- pace. In 
ſhore, after ſeveral Revolutions, twas beſieged by the 
Zurickers in 1360, and at laſt, upon the Coneluſion 
of a Peace, twas granted to the Burghers of Zurich 
hy Sigi ſmund the Archduke; in 1467, with a Proviſo, 
That the Town ſhould injoy all their ancient Privile- 


ges and Immunities. From this time it has remain- | 


ed under the Canton of Zurich, though with the Li- 
berty of chuſing its own' Magiſtrates. In the War- 
time. likewiſe tis obliged to ſerve this Canton, but 
marches under the Command of its own Officers. In 
1525: this Town followed the Precedent of the Re- 
formation at Zurick, and put down the Maſs, and 
the uſe of Images. Stumpfius de Turgovia, lib. 5. 
cap. 32. Johannes Baptiſta Plantinus. Helvet. Antig. 
& Nov. Simler Deſer, Helv, Hoffman, Cc. | 
- WIN T ZEIM, a ſmall Imperial City in Franco- 
nia, in the Marquiſate of Ohnſpach, ſtanding upon the 
| River Aiſch, about Sixteen Miles North from Rotem 
burg, and Twenty North- Weſt from Ohnſpach. 
WISBAD, a Town of Germany, in the Circle 
of the Vpper_Rhine, and County of Naſſau, belong- 
ing to the Princes of Orange. It ſtands about Six 
Miles North of /4zxtz, and Twenty South Eaſt of 
Naſſau. *T's an ancient Town, and much frequen- 
ted, upon the Score of the Conveniency of the Hot 
Baths. - Longitude 27. 43. Latitude 30. 3. 
WISLICZ, a Timber-built Town in-the'Pala- 
tinate of Sadamir in Upper Poland. Tis built upon 
a Rock in the midſt of a Boggy Country. is en- 
compaſs d with a ſtrong Wall, and Water d with the 
River Mida. The Cathedral Church is of Free- ſtone, 
and the Cloſe for the Chapter is a very beautiful 
Pile of Building. Connor Hiſtory of Poland, &c. 
WIT HAM, a Market-Town' in a Hundred of 
_ ed Name in Eſer, Thirty Two Miles from 


WITT (Job de) a Dutchman, born about the 
Year. 1625. He was choſen Penſioner of Holland at 
Thirty Years of Age. In which Poſt, as Sir William 
Temple obſer ves, he behaved himſelf with great Ho- 
nour to his Country and himſelf, Sir William like- 
wiſe takes Notice, that about Two Years before he 
was Maſſacred, there was a moſt violent Humour 
running, againſt him in the Town of Amſterdam, 
upon prerexit-of his going too far in the Sway of all 
Affairs, ant by adyaneing his own Friends into Of- 
fices apd Places of Truſt, wich too much Induſtry: 
But 1 fuppoſe continnes this Author) the Bottom 
of this is the fatne with that of all popular Humours ; 
that'is a Deſire in the Leaders to change the Scene. 
Hs goes on and adds, That bis chief Enemies ac- 


many others was raiſed by the Germant. Afterwards 


knowledg'd his great Abilities and Uſefultzeſs to the 
State, The Ruart of Hatten, eldeſt Brother to Mon- 
ſieut de mut, had been chacg d with i Diſion upon 
ehe Eriner of Orange's Lite; but no Evidence ap- 
pearing, excepting One of his Highneſss Dome- 
ticks} he was Sentene'd only to be baniſh'd, The 
Morning he was to come out of Prilon, the Penſſo- 
ner de Witt went with bis Coch and Four Horſes, to 
convey his Brother through the Town with more re- 


— 


2 


ſpebt + This Equipage, as the Author aboye- men- 
tion d relates the Matter, being ſome what unuſual 
with this Miniſter, made the People take more No- 
tice, and gather tumultuouſſy together in the Streets; 
The Train d- Bands of the Hague, that were upon 
the Guard, mingled with this Mobs; when the Two 
Brothers came out, the Traind- Bands ſtap'd them, 
and having treated them firſt with ill Language, 
knock'd them down with their Muskets, and laid em 
dead upon the Place: And being thus Mutthered, 
the Mobb drag d em about the Ton, and pull diem 
in Pieces. Nr | | 44+ #3 $5 , $ 121 
Monſie ur de Wit was about 47 Veats of Age when 
Be was thus Savagely Murther d. As for his Chara- 
Ger, the Reader ſhall have it from Sir William Temple. 
The Penſioner de Witt, ſays he, was a Perſon that 
deſerved another Fate, and a better Return from his 
Country, after Eighteen Years ſpent in their Mini- 
ſtry, without any care of his Entertainments, or 
Eaſe, and little of his Fortune! A Man of unwearied 
Induſtry, inflexible Conſtancy, found, clear, and 
deep Underſtanding, with untainted Integrity: So 
So that whenever he was blinded, it was by the Paſ- 
ſion he had for that which he eſteem'd the Good, 
and Intereſt of his Stare. He was maſſacred in the 
Year 1672. There are ſeveral Letters of his' in the 
2d. Volume of Sir William Temple's Letters. Tem- 
ple s Obſervations on the Netherlands, Chap. 4. His 
Memoirs and Letters. | N 
WO DEN, an old German pretended Deity. Se- 
veral Authors tranſlate it Mercurius, but probably 
this is a Miſtake; for the German Moden preſided 
neither over Learning nor Trade; neither was he the 
Gods Nuncio, but eſteem d as the Supream Deity 
himſelf, and the Guardian and Governour of the 
Univerſe; for the German Waden was the ſame with 
Guodan, Guod or God, ſo that if Mercur), as Tacitus 
obſerves, was principally worſhip'd by the Germans, 


he muſt have been different from the Mercury of 


the Romans, and therefore Voſſtius, in his Book de 1do- 
latria, makes this Yoder: the fame with the Egyptian 
Thoyth, and obſerves that the Fourth Day of the 
Week is call'd Wedenſdagh or Wede»ſday from him. 
* Paulus Diaconus de Geſtis Longobard, Lib. 1. cap, g. 
Tacit de Moribus Germanorum, cap. 9, Veiſſins de 


' Jdolsl. Lis. 1. cap. 37. Hoffman. 


WOLAW, a City of Germany, in the Dutchy 
of Silefia, Tis the Capital of the Dutchy, and 
gives the Title to a Duke, but the Sovereignty be- 
longs to the Emperor, It ſtands near the Oaer, 
Twenty ſix Miles South Eaſt of Glogaw, and Twen- 
ty eight North Weſt of Breſlaw.” Longitude 36.50, 
Latitude 51. 24. 1 fa 3 
WOL DEMA R, Son of Albert IVth. Prince of 
Aſcania, had Iſſue Sigiſinund, Father of Erneſtuc, 
whoſe Son Eric had Iſſue, Otho the Great, or the Rich, 
Father of Albertus Urſus, who perform'd. a great 
many remarkable Actions. This Albertus, for con- 
fiderable Service done againſt the Germans: of Serve- 
ftein, had the Marche of Brandenburg beſtow d up- 
on him by the Emperor Conrad III. the Line of the 
Marqueſſes of S aden being extinct. Afterwards this 
Albertus, in Conjunction with the Forces of Henry 
the Lion, almoſt quite deſtray d the whole Nation of 
the Kadi. Hoffman, enn 

WOLDEMAR iſt. Son of Conrad, one of the 
Deſcendents of Otho above: mention d. Moldemar 
was EleRtor of Brandenburg, and wreſted the Lower 
Luſatia from Frederick, Marquis of Miſnia. He was 
afterwards, defeated by Rodo/phns, Elector of Saxony, 
and died in 1319, leaving no Iſſue Male behind him. 
W OI DE MAR IId. was Nephew to him laſt 
mention d, and ſucceeded his Brother in the Electo- 
rae; but this Prince, and his Brother Job» the _ 
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WOLFENBUTTEL, very ſtrong Caſtſe 
in the Dutchy of Brunſwick, Tis the Place where 
the Dukes reſide.” It was Beſieg d by Pappinheim, 
and taken by Storm, but afterwards recover d. It 


ſtands upon the Ocber, Ten Miles from Brunſwick 


to the South. Tis divided into TWwo Parts, vis. 
Arx Guelpica, the Duke's Palace, and Henrichſtarat, 
the Town: In the Palace there is a very rich Libra- 
ry, built and furniſh'd by the late Duke dug ſts, 
In the Town, the new Church, an admirable Piece 
of Architecture is moſt remarkable, The City 
ſtands as it were in a Moraſs, and is almoſt impreg- 
nably fortify d. Hoffman, &c. See Vilfenbutel 
Engl. Morrery, Vol II. 5 | 3 56 


WOLF [US (Ferom) extracted from one of the 


moſt noble and ancient Families in the Country of 
the Griſon. He was born with ſuch a tender infirm 
Conſtitution, that his Father, not believing him able 
to undergo the Fatigues of Study, did what he 
could to prevent his engaging in a Letter'd Educa- 
tion; but Polfins having a ſtrong Fancy for Books, 
was perpetually drudging at 'em, notwithſtanding 
'the Diſadvantages of his Health, and his Father's Or- 
ders to the contrary, who refuſing to furniſi him 
with Money to ſupport him at the Univerſity ; young 
— being reſoly d to charge through, went to 
Tubingen, and enter d himſelf Servitor there, where 
he employ d his Time fo well, that in a few Years he 
made himſelf a conſiderable Maſter of the Latin and 
Greet Languages. He was afterwards made Library- 
Keeper, and Principal of the College of Augeburg. 
He died in 1580, being 61 Years of Age. His Works 
are, De vero & licito Aftrologie' Uſu. De expedita 
Utrinſq; Linguæ dicendæ ratione, Demoſt henis & Iſocra 
ti:Orationes Latina reddite*Thuan. Hiſt. Melchior. Adam. 
WOLLE BIUS (n an Eminent Divine of Ba. 
⁊il,living in the XVIlch. Cent. He wrote a little Tract 
call'd, Compendium Theolagiæ, which has been tranſla- 
ted into ſeveral Languages. He died in 1629. Hoffman. 
WOLODIMIR, a Province and Dutchy in 
Mu ſcovy, ſituate between the Rivers Volga and Occa, 
on the South-Weſt of Ni. Novogrod, having Suſdal on 
the Weſt, Reza» on the South, and Tartaria Mordua 
on the Eaſt. The River Ciſma, which riſes in the 
Dutchy of Moſcom, runs through this Province, and 
on this River ſtands the chief City Molodimir, Two 
Hundred Miles Eaſt from Adoſcow, and a Hundred 
and Fifty Welt from Vi Novogrod, This Town was 
built by Wolodimir, about the Year 928, and was the 
Reſidence of the Great Dukes of /4»ſcovy, till Da. 
nielau Michaelowitz, removed the Seat of the Govern- 
ment to Moſcow; ſince which time, though the 
Place has declined, tis (till a conſiderable City. The 
Country about it is very fruitful, and yields up to 
Thirty Encreaſe in Grain. A New Syſteme of Geo- 
graphy, &c. | 
WOLOGDA, a Province in the Weſtern Part 
of Mnſcovy. *Tis Bounded on the Eaſt with Novo- 
grid, on the North with Ouſtiucha, and on the South 
by Jaroſlaw. Tis a large, but very Woody and 


(which falls into the Dwina) a Hundred and Twenty 
Miles from Brele, Oz5r0 to the Eaſt: "Tis walled 
with Stone, and the Caſtle is looked upon as a Place 
of ſuch Strength, chat in time bf Danger the Empe- 
ror ſends his Treaſure thither. Sosa, and Strehrz, 
Sixty or Seventy Miles to the Eaſt, are reckoned the 
next conſiderable Towns in this Province. A H- 
fem of Geigraphy, t. 
WOLPHGANGUS, Duke of Deux Ports, 
was Son of Lewis, and Grandſon of AleXander. He 
was tlie only Iſſue Male, and left a Minor by his Fa. 
ther. He had his Education at the Court of the Ele- 
ctor Palatine, Frederick II. where he was inſtructed 
in the Myſtery of Government. He entred upon the 


Adminiſtration of his Hereditary Dominions at Eigh- 
teen Years of Age, and had the Government of the 
Upper Palatinate under Frederick above: mentioned: 

He adhered to the Reformation with great Conſtan- 
cy, but refuſed ro engage in the League of Smalcals, 
againſt the Emperor Charles V. He declared againſt 


| receiving the Interim in 1548, but yet, it the Baniſh- 


ing the Reformed Clergy was inſiſted on, he promiſed 
ro obey the Order. Afterwards he refuſed to At- 
tempt the reſcuing the Proteſtant Princes taken Pri- 
ſoners, notwithſtanding he was'Son-in-Law to Phi- 
lip the Landgrave of Heſſe, Some little time after he 
received the Principality of Newbwrgh by way of 
Gift, from Henry Otho, his Kinſman by the Father's 
Side. In 1569, he had the Command of Frederic 
the Elector's Army, which was levy d to aſſiſt the 
French Proteſtants. He died that Year in Limoſin 
in France, leaving Iſſue Three Sons, Philip Lewis, 
Head of the Branch of Newburgb, Jobn, who began 
the Line of Deuæ Ponta, and Charles that of Birken- 
felsßb n ð⁊1 ts Dot OR, 
WOLPHGAN GUS (Viliam) Son of ' Phi. 
lip Lewis, mentioned in the precedent Article, had 
the Principality of Newburgh for his Share, and 
married Magdalen of the Houſe of Bavaria, in 
1613. The next Year he publickly declared himſelf 
a Roman Oatholick at Da Flurg: and after the Death 
of his Father, —— his Subjects over to his own 
Perſwaſion. He aſſiſted the Emperor in Auſtria, but 
when the removing the Electorate from the Palſegrave 
to the Houſe of Bavaria was debated at Rarisbonne, 
he vigorouſly oppoſed the Motion, alledging bimſelf 
the next of Blood,and that fince he-had done nothing 
toincur a Forfeiture, twas againſt the Tenor of the 
Golden Bull to pretermit him: But this Remon - 
ſtrance did him little Service, only they gave him 
ſome ſmall Hopes for the future; he was at laſt enga- 
ged in a War with the StatesGeneral about the 
Dutchy of Fliers, and died in 1653, leaving Iflue 
Philip William, who was born in 1615, and ſucceed- 
ed his Father. He was a ſtrong Roman Catholick, 
and perſwaded his Princeſs of the Houſe of Heſſe 
Caſſel to come over to that Communion. He had a 
great many Children by this Marriage. * Hoffman. 
| WOLPHGANGUS (Frantzixs) an Eminent 
Wittembarg Divine. He died in 1623. His Works 
are, Tractatus Theologicus , De Interpretatione Krip- 
ture. Hiſtoria Animalium Sacra. Schola Satrificiorum, 
Sc. Hoffman. | | 
WOLSINGHAM, a Market-Town-in Dar- 
lington Weapontake in the South -· Weſt Part of the Bi- 


. With 


en 


ſhoprick of Durham ; 'tis a Hundred and Ninety 
Miles diſtant from London. | 

WOODHEAD (Hbraham) Son of John Mood- 
head, of Thornhill in Yorkſhire, was born at Maltham 
in the Pariſh of Ambury in that County in the 
XVIIth. Century, He was bred in Univerſity College 
in Oxford, whete he was Fellow, entered into Or 
ders, and was one of the Proctors of the Univerſity 
about 1641. | Sometime after he travelled into France, 
from whence he went to Rome, where he was recon- 
ciled to that Communion, though he did not diſco- 
ver it. During the Uſurpation of the Rump and 
Cromwell,” he was outed of his Fellowſhip, but was 
reſtored in 1660, Being of a different Communion, 
though undiſcovered, he got leave of the College to 


| travel, upon a ſmall Allowance ; and thus retiring to 


London, he ſettled at Hogſden near that City, where 


Mountainous Province, The chief City Wologda, | he lived very privately, and died there in 1678. 
Rands in a Bog, on a River of the fame. Name,] He was a Perſon of great Learning and Judgment, 


very 
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very well road | 
the moſt conſi 
mation. He is eſteemed one of the beſt: Roman Ca- 
tholick Authors of the Eng//þ Nation, and mana- 
ges the Controverſie with more 'Temper and Judg- 
ment than many others. Some of his Works are, 
A brief Account of Ancient Church Government, with 
4 Reflection on ſeveral Modern Writings of the Precby- 
teriaus: This Book is by ſome ſuppoſed to. be written 
by Obadiab Walker. The Guide in Controverſies, or 4 
Rational Account of tne Doctrine of the Roman Catho- 
licks, concerning the Eccleſiaſtical Guides in Controver- 
ſies e e This Book is divided into Four Diſ- 
courſes.  Exercitations concerning the Reſolutions of 
Faith, againſt ſome Exceptions, Cc. Conſiderations on 
the Councilef Trent, being the Fifth Diſcourſe concorn- 
ing the Gnide in Controverſies, The Roman 
Churches Devotions Vindicated from Doctor Stilling- 
fleet's Repreſentations. The Romiſh Doctrins of Ke. 
pentance and Indy/gence. Moſt of theſe Tracts are 
anſwered by the Learned Doctor Srillingflect. To 
proceed, Mr. Toodhead has written Au Hiſtorical Nar- 
ration of. the Life and Death of aur Saviour, in Two 
Parts, publiſhed by Mr. Waller. Two Diſcourſes con- 
cernim the Moration of our Bleſſed Saviour in the 
Euchariſt. Church Government, part V. Cc. Pi- 
ctas Romana & Pari ſien ſis, or a Faithful Relation of 
the ſeveral ſorts of Charitable and Pious Works Emi- 
nent in the Cities of Rome and Paris. Two Diſcour- 
tes, the firſt concern 
aud the-Original of Reformation. The ſecond concerning 
the Celibacy of the Clergy. He wrote ſome other 
things too long to mention, but never ſet his Name 
to any of his Trats. Doctor Stillingfleet's Anſwer 
to ſeveral late Treatiſes, Whitby's Epiſtle before his 
Appendix to tis Abſurdity and Idolatry of Hoſt-Waorſhip. 
Athen. Oxon, : 
__*#WOQODSTOCK, a Town of great Antiqui- 
ty in Oxfordſhire, It ſeems to have been a Royal Seat 
ever ſince the time of King os who here tranſla- 
ted Boethins Conſolatione Philoſophie, as appears by a 
Manuſcript of Sir John Cotton s Library. In the Reign 
of King Eshelrad twas a Place of that Conſiderati- 
on, as to receive a Convention of the Great Men of 
the Realm, ſomewhat of the Nature of our Modern 
Parliaments. The Laws made at this publick Meet- 
ing may be ſeen in Lambert s Collection; from whence 
we may conclude, That the Kings of England kept 
their Court here long before the time of King Heu- 
7y I. The Park made there by this Prince, was a 
| fort of a Menagerie, not for Deer, but for all Fo- 
reign Wild Beatts, ſuch as Lions, Leopards, Linxes, 
Porcupines, c. Malmtburienſit. Plots Natural 
Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire. See Vol Il. Ws 1 3 
WORLD, or the Univerſe : The Holy Scrip- 
ture informs us, That God, who was able to have 
produced it in an Inſtant, employ d Six Days in the 
Creation. Joſeph Scaliger, Torniellus Petavins, and 
ſome other Learned Modern Writers follow the Sup- 
poſition of Joſephus the Hiſtorian, and ſome other 
Rabbins, and are of Opinion that God created the 
World in Autumn, when the Sun was in the Sign of 
Libra; but the Majority of the Learned in all Ages, 
together with the Fathers, believed the World made 
in the Spring Seaſon, the Sun being in the Sign Aries. 
Notwithſtanding: the World has been made above 
Five Thouſand Seven Hundred Years, the Philoſo- 
phers are {till at a Loſs to adjuſt the Syſteme of it, 
that is to ſay, to agree about the Order and Natural 
Situation of its Parts, For firſt» Ptolemey, who lived 
in the Reign of Antoninus Pins, divides the World. 
into Two Regions, the Ethereal and Elementary. 
he At hereal or Celeſtial Region comprehends Ele- 
ven Heavens, that is to ſay, the Primum Mobile, 
which communicates its Motion from Eaſt to Welt to 
a]l the reſt of the Heavens within its Compaſs: The 
TI'wo Chryſtalline Heavens are next to the Primum 
Mobile; then comes the Firmament or Sky for the 
axt Stars: Ancd laſt of all, the Heaven, or Spaces be- 
longing to the Seven Planets. The Elementary Re- 
gion, which begins juſt below the Concave of the 
Moon, lodges the Four Elements within its Circum- 
terence, that is to ſay, Fire, Air, mater and Earth; 
The Fire being the wppermoſt, and the reſt being 


in the Fathers, and in the Works of 


atuated in the Order they are mentioned. 


derable Apologiſt s of the Eng liſb Refor ; 


| 


the Spirit of Martin Luther, | 


2 „Copernicus makes the San the Centre of 
the Hor, and ſuppoſes it immoveable, as to its Situ- 
ation, aſſigning it only a Circular, without a Pro- 
greſſiwe Motion: Then he places the Orbs or Yorti- 
ces of Mercury, Venus, the Earth (which is a Pla- 
net in his Hypotheſis) che Aoon, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn; theſe Planets he places about the San, Ader- 
cury being the neareſt, Venus next to Alercury, and 
ſo on to Saturn, which is the fartheſt diſtant. Ac- 
cording to this Aſtronomer, Mercury, Venus, and 
the Earth, and all the reſt perform their Revolutions 
about the Sen, excepting the Aeon which moves 
about the Earth: The Fixt Stars, according to bis 
Opinion, having little more than a Circular Motion. 
"Thirdly, T5cho- Brache makes the Earth ſtand 
ſtill in the Centre of the World, he likewiſe makes it 
the Centre of the Firmament, and the Primum Mo- 
bile. He alſo ſuppoſes the Sun and Moon to move 
round the Earth; but then, according to his Scheme, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn have 
the Sun for the Centre of their Motion. i 
For the better and more methodical underſtanding 
the Hiſtory of the World from its Cteation, tis uſu- 
ally divided into Seven Ages; the firſt of which con- 
fiſts of a Thouſand Six hundred fifty ſix Years, from 
the beginning of the World to the Flood. The Se- 
cond Period conſiſts of Three hundred eighty two 
Years, from the Deluge to the Birth of Abraham. 
The Third makes Five hundred and five Years from 
the Birth of Abraham to the Children of Ifraels com- 
ing out of Egypt, which happened Anno Muudi 2544. 
The length of the Fourth Period is 4-9 Years, trom 
the coming of the Children of IJſrael out of Egypt, 
to the laying the Foundation of Solomon's Temple in 
the Vear 3022: The Fifth Diviſion of Time con- 
filts of 493 Years, from the Foundation of the Tem- 
ple to the Reign of King Cyrus in 3515. The Sixth 
makes 538 Years, from «8 Reign of Orus to the 
Birth of our Saviour in 4053- The Seventh Age 
7 at the J:carnation, and reaches to the preſent 
ime. | BY WEEN 
As to the Origine of the ſeveral Nations after the 
Deluge. we may obſerve, that when Noab (who 
according to ſome, is the Janus of the Latins, the 
Deucaliom of the Greeks, and the Jae of the Chineſe) 
had lived ſo long as to ſee the Families of his Three 
Sons grow numerous, he is ſuppoſed to have divided 
the World among em. Japhet had an Allotment 
of Europe: The greateſt part of Aſia tell to Shew's 


Share, and the Poſterity of Ham or Cham ſettled in 


Syria, Egypt, and Africk. Gomer, A1agog, Madai, 
Javan, Tubal, Meſech, and Thiras were Faphet s Po- 
{terity, planted themſelves in the North and Welt of 
Europe, ſome of em having been firſt ſeated in Aa 
Minor. Mageg had the Gete, Scythiaus and Gotha 
for his Deſcendants. The Meade: were extracted 
from Madai; the Jonians from Javan; the Tibare- 
nians, afterwards call'd Verians, from u hom the 
Spaniards are deſcended, came from Tubal; Meſech 
or Moſoch was the Progenitor of the Mae ſians or 
Moſcovites; and Thiras of the Thracians. Sem had 
Five Sons, Arphaxad, Ela, Aſſur, Lud, and Aram. 
Arphaxad was the Great Grandfather of Heber, from 
whom the Hebrews were denominated, - Elam left his 
Name upon the Elamites; Aſſur to the Afſyrians, 
Lud to the Lydians, and Ariam to the Aramites; and 
as ſome ſay, to the Armenians; Cham or Ham was 
the Anceſtor of Chas, Miraim, Phul and Cauaan; 
the Athiopiant and Arabians are deſcended from 
Chus, the Egyptians from Miæraim, the Lybians and 
Moors from Phul, the Canaanites from Canaan, Go- 
mer had Iſſue, Aſchenas, Riphal, Togarmah, The 
Aſcanians and Sarmateare deſcended from Aſchenas. 
The Ripheabs or Paphlagonians from Riphal, and the 
Tigranians or Phrygians from Togarmab, Tavan s 
Children were Eliſa, Thar ſis, Cethim and Dodonim. 
Eliſa was the Head of the «/£oliars, and of thoſc 
that ſettled in Peloponneſus. The 8 ſprung from 
Cethim, and the Rhodians from Dodonim. The Chil- 
dren of Chus, were Saba, Havilah, Sabatha and 
Nimrod. The Sabeans derive their Genealogy from 
Saba; the Africans in Guinea from Hauilah; and 
thoſe of abi Felix from Sabatha; and as for Mi- 


rod; he ſettled in the Land of Shinar, and was the 
icſt King of Babylon, See Bochart s Phaleg. As 
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As to the Time the World has laſted, Chronolo- 
gers are not agreed. Some Authors, who wrote a- 
bout a Century and a half ago, fall in with the 7ew- 
h Computation, reckoning not above Four thouſand 
Years or thereabouts from the Creation to the Incar- 
hation of our Saviour. Others make this large Inter- 
val of 'Time above Five thouſand five hundred Years, 
which makes ſomewhat more than Fifteen hundred 
Years difference between em: The firſt allow but 


One thoufand fix hundred and fifty fix Years from 


the Creation to the Flood; bur the latter prolong the 
Period to Two thouſand two hundred fifty fix Years. 
As for Prophane Authors, they were in no Conditi- 
on to pronounce upon the Point, none but Moſes be- 
ing ſufficiently qualify d to inform us rightly concern. 
ing the Origin and Age of the World: But then the 
Difficulty is to know whether we are to be governed 
by-the Hebrew Text, or the Grech Tranſlation of the 
Septuayint, The Jews go by the Hebrew Text, but 
the'Greeks make their Calculation by the Verſion of 
the Seprzagint, which was made in the Reign of Pro- 
lomens Phyladelphus King of Egypt, almoſt Three 
hundred Years before the Birth of our Saviour, T hoſe 
who defend this Computation, affirm, that all the 
Ancients, both Jews and Heathens, who wrote any 
thing of Hiſtory before our Saviour, or ſoon after a- 
gree with the Septuagint in their Computations: 

Demetrius Phalereus reckons Five thouſand four hun- 
d red ninety four Years from the Creation of the World 
to the Fourth Year of Philometor VI. King of Eg pr, 
to which, if we add a hundred and ſeventy: icven 
Years, which carries us to the Incarnation cf our Sa- 
viour, the whole will amount to Five thouſand fix 


hundred ſeventy one Years: Alexander Polyhiſtor 
reckons Three thouſand fix hundred twenty four 


Years from Adam to Jacob's coming into Ee zpt, and 
a Thouſand three hundred and ſixty from that time 
to the Flood. Joſephus relates, that according to Mo. 


+ ſes, the Deluge began Two thouſand two hundred 


fifty fix Years after the Creation. Theſe Chronologers 
ſupport their Opinion by the Hiſtories of the 


Eaſtern Nations, which Records make the Kingdom 


of the Chaldeans or Babylonians begin more than 
Three thouſand Years before the Incarnation ; that 
ve Egyptian Monarchy was likewiſe of the ſame Anti- 

uity, bating about Forty Years: That the Empire 


of the Chineſe is much about the ſame ſtanding, ha- 


ving this particular Advantage of laſting without In- 
terruption, not only to the Incarnation, but to come 


down to the preſent Age: From whence they con- 


clude, that if we are governed by the Chronology of 
thoſe Moderns, who allow but about Two thouſand 


three hundred forty four Years from the Deluge to 


the Birth of our Saviour, we muſt of neceſſity, 
throw the firſt Erection of theſe Monarchies above 
dix hundred and fifty Years beyond Noah's Flood; 
which Calculation is inconſiſtent with the Au— 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, by which we are 
informed that the Deluge was Univerſal. Now 
notwithſtanding we ſhould grant, there had been 
Kings in theſe Countries before the Flood, yet 
this Deſolation of the World for a Time, muſt have 
made a Break in theſe Monarchies, and yet woe find 
the Succeſſion of their Kings ſtand upon the Regi- 
ſter without the leaſt Chaſme, their reſpective Reigns 
being all calculated with great Exactneſs: To this 
Probi they add ſeveral other Arguments which de- 
ſerve Confideration. All the ancient Authors, ſay 


they, and the Fathers of the Church for the firſt 


Three Centuries, reckoned about Five thouſand five 
hundred Years from the beginning of the World to 
our Saviour's Incarnation, Juſtin Martyr, Theophi- 
lus Antichenus, Tatian, Tertullian, Clemens Alexan- 
arinas, Origen and St. Cyprian were of this Opinion. 
Lattantius hkewile believed the World near fix thou- 
tand Years old in Time. 


| 2 true, Euſebius, Biſhop of Ceſarea in Palæ- 


ſt antine the Great, abridged this Period, but then twas 
no more than I hree hundred Years; for in his Chro- 
icon Tranllated by S. Jerome, and followed by the 
Church of Reme in their Martyrology, he reckons 
Five thouſand two hundred Years from the Creation 
to the Incarnation; but then all the Eaſtern Church- 


ut, who lived in the IVth. Century, under Con- 


| New Syſteme of Geography, &c. 


— * A 


es have always counted Five thouſand five hundred 
Years from Adam to our Saviour, Notwithſtafcin 
this ſhottening the Period of Chronolc ꝑy by Ex ſeli us, 
it was the common Opinion of thoſe T imes, that cur 
Saviour was born in the Six thouſandth Year Current. 
Befides, the Old Jews believed Two rewakable 
'Things, which they pretended fo receive from 774. 
dition; the firſt is, that the Duration of the Law 
ſhould be 2000 Yeats, as tis related in their 74“. 
mud. The other was, that the Meſſiah ſhould not 
come till the Sixth Age, or Six thoutandth Year Cur- 
rent after the Creatien: This Time being come at the 
Incarnation, the Chriſtians preſſed the Jews to receive 
Jeſus Chriſt for their Meſſiah, who, according to 
themſelves was to appear, when the Period of the 
Law was ready to determine, and in the Sixth Mille- 
nary of the World: "T'his Argument being invinci- 
ble ad Hominem, made the Jews, as Morerys Supple- 
menter believes, have recourſe to foul Play: I hey 
corrupted, ſays he, the Hebrew Text, and ſtruck 
about Fifteen hundred Years out of the Antediluvian 
and Patriarchal Times, from the beginning of the 
World, to the calling of Abraham, that is, to his 
coming into the Land of Canaan: This Alteration in 
the Hebrew Text is ſuppoſed to be made in the Year 
of our Lord 105, in the Reign of Trajan, and tis 
likely the Fact was done by the famous Rabbi Akiba, 
one of whoſe Diſciples was Aquila, who Tranſlated 
the Old Te ſtament into Greeb. In the Year 686, the 
Jews were ſo hardy to to maintain before King Er- 
vige, and all the Eminent Divines of Spain, That the 
Meſſiah was not come, becauſe, according to the 
Calculation of the Original Hebrew, the World was 
no more than its Fitth Millenary: To this Objection 
Julian Archbiſhop of Toledo reply d, That their Ar- 
gument went upon a Miſtake; for, according to the 
Computation of the Seventy, our Saviour was born 
in the Sixth Millenary. Abulpharages an Arabian 
Hiſtorian, having obſerved that the Fews aſſigned 
but Four thouſand two hundred and twenty Years, 
from the beginning .of the World to- our Saviour's 
Ircarnation; and that all the Eaſtern Chriſtiant, ex- 
cepting the Hrians reckoned Five thouſand five nun- 
dred eighty fix, adds, That this Difference was ow- 
ing to the unfair Practice of the Jewi/h Rabbins. The 
famous Synce/las, who lived towards the end of the 
VIIIth. Century, is likewiſe of this Opinion. All 
theſe Authorities and Arguments encline a great ma- 
ny Learned Men to believe that the Verfion of the 
Septaagint ought to be followed in the Chronology ot 
the Creation: For thus, the Hiſtories of the Chalde- 
ans, Egyptians, and Chineſe are made to conſiſt with 
the Account in Holy Scripture : And thus it appears, 
that theſe Famous Empires did not commence till Six 
or Seven hundred Years after the Flood, that is to ſay, 
about a Century after the Confuſion of Langua- 
ges, and the Diſperſion of the People. This Suppo- 
ſition likewiſe filences the Cavil of the Jews, when 
they inſiſt upon the Sixth Millenary for the coming of 
the Meſſiah; it likewiſe ſtops the Mouths of the 
Pre- Adamites, who maintain there were People be- 
fore Adam. In fine, This Opinion concurs with the 
Fathers of the Three Firſt Centuries, and with the 
Roman Martyrology : But notwithſtanding the Spect- 
ouſneſs of theſe Arguments, the Learned Mr. D# 
Pin in his Hiſtory of the Canon of the Scriptures, has 
clearly proved that the Corrupting of the Hebrew 
Text was utterly imprafticable. * See Teſtament 
in Engl Morery. Vol. II. | 

WORM, in Latin normius, a River in Germa- 
ny, having its Spring at Aix la Chapelle. It runs into 
the River Roar, which falls into the Maeſe at Rure- 
mond. Hoffman. | 

WOROTIN, a Dutchy or Province of Muſ- 
covy, lies next to Severia on the Eaſt, having the leſ- 
ſer Tartary on the South, which being expoſed to their 
Incurfions, is Deſart and Woody. But the Northern 
Part is a good Country, Fertile and Populous. . 
rotin, the Capital, ſtands upon the River Occa, about 
Two hundred Miles North-Eaſt from Nowogrod . 
erki, and is fortify'd with a Caſtle. And higher, 
upon the ſame River, ſtands Bolgroff, Aaroll, and 
Crom, the next beſt Towns in this Province. 
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WORSTED, a Market-Towa in the North 
Eaſt Part of Norfolk, Ninety Eight Miles from London. 
*WOT T ON-BASSET, returns Two Bur- 
ceſſes to Parliament. See Vol. II. | | 
WOWERI1US (Fohannes) was born at Ham 
bourgh in 1574, and died in 1612. He was a conſidera- 
ble Maſter in the Belles Lettres. He wrote Notes up- 
on Appuleins, Minncins Felix, Julius Firmicus, and 
Tertullian. He wrote hkewiſe other Things, par 
ticularly a Book, entituled, Pohmathia, at the Head 
of which the Reader may ſee his Life, in the Leip- 
ſick Edition, printed 1665. There was another of 
this Name born at Antwerp, who was an intimate 
Friend of Lipſius. Le Clerbe, 
WRECK, Things driven a Shoar upon the Caſt- 
ing away of a Ship, The Advantage ariſing from 
theſe Misfortunes, belonged to the Crown of Enp- 
land before the Conqueſt, as appears by the Ramſcy 
Book , in which Edward the Confeſſor makes a 
Grant of Ringſted with the adjacent Liberties & 
omni Maris ejectu, and every thing caſt up by the Sea, 
called Wreck. All this, I ſay, was granted to the 
Church of Ramſey. This Grant was confirmed in a 
Charter by William the Conqueror: And another Char- 
ter of the ſame King runs thus, Sciatis me conceſſiſſe, 
Sec. Toll & Team & Latrocinium &. Facturam Maris 
apud Ningſted & Brancaſter, whence it appears, that 
the Privilege of Wreck does not only extend to Goods 
caſt away, but likewiſe to every thing thrown a Shoar 
by the Sea, as Amber, Jet, Fiſh left upon the Beech, 
ec. All which, upon the Account of their being no 
Bedies Property, belong to the firſt Occupant : But 
by the Law of Nations they are generally made Part 
of the Royal Prerogative: Thus in the Statuteof the 
King's Prerogarive, chap. 11. 'tis enacted Rex 
habebit Wrechum Maris, &c. The King ſhall have the 
Advantage of Wrecks all the Kingdom over, and lisewiſe 
of all Whales and Sturgeons taken in the Sca, or elſewhere 
within the Kingdom, excepting in ſome Places particu- 
larly Privileged by the King. Neither was this Sta- 
rute-IntroduQtive of a new Law, as appears partly by 
the Charters above-mentioned, but more fully from 
Bratton and Britton, according to whoſe Opinion, no 
Subje& can challenge the Privilege of Wreck upon 
the Score of Preſcription. The famous Stamford 
demurs to this Que ſtion; but the Lawyers ſince his 
Time have given their Opinion the other way. , 
This Privilgge, how defenſible ſoever, was ſome 
time abuſed by Avarice; for whereas it ought to ex. 


tend to nothing but that which perfectly wants an 


Owner, yet oftentimes there has been Seizure made 
where Things are fairly claimed. The Calamity of 
a Wreck made ſuch an impreſſion on King Richard J. 
who in his Voyage tothe Holy Land, having his Fleet 
miſerably ſcatrered and diſperſed by Storm, and re- 
covering it at Maſſina, made a Law, that from thenc:- 
forth neither he nor his Succeſſors ſhould. infiſt upon 


the Claim of Wreck in any part of the Seas belong - 


ing to his Dominions, enacting, That any Perſon 
caſt away, and coming alive upon the Shoar, ſhou:d 
enjoy all his Cargo without Seizure or any other In- 


cumbrance: And if he happened to die in the uf, 


his Sons or Daughters, Brothers or Siſters ſhould 
have bis Effects upon proving themſelves the next 
Heir: And in caſe the deceaſed left no Iſſue, Brothers 
nor Siſters, bis Chattels were to Eſcheat to the King. 
Thus, this Ordinance is related by Hoveden, who 
cites a Charter for t, dated at Meſſina in October in 
the Second Year of that King's Reign. By this In- 
{tance of Juſtice and Good Nature, this brave Prince 
deſerved much better Uſage than he met with, for 
his Fleet being miſerably wrecked ſoon after upon the 
Coaſts of Cyprus, the Greek Emperor 1/aſias made 
Seizure of all that Floated a Shoar, though he ſmart- 
ed afterwards for his Inhumanity. In a ſhort time 


after this King's Reign, the old Cuſtoms concern 


ing Wrecks revived : 'Tis true, ſome part of the Ri. 
gur of em was mollify'd by the firſt Statute of 
Vestminſter, Cap. 5. 
Wreck ſhall be claimed, if ſo much as a Man, 
or a Cat comes alive a Shoar- TEES 

Theſe Wreck. Prerogatives ſeem to have been in. 
troduced by barbarous Princes; for we meet with 
nothing of this kind in the Civil Laws. * Liber Ra- 


a Dog 


In which tis Enacted, That no 


me ſien. Sec, 95. Bratton, Lib, 1. Hoveden par, poder. 
in Ric ard. lib. 5. Spelman Gloſſar, &c. a 
WREN (Matthew) born near Cheapſide, Lon 
don, in the XVIth. Century, and was detcended, as 
appears by his Arms, from the Family of the Mens 
in Northumberland He wes Educated in Cambridge, 
and Fellow of Pembroke- Hall there, When King 
James I. went a Progreis to Cambridge, Mr. Wren 
kept the Philoſophy Act to great Satisfaction before 
his Majeſty, He afterwards commenc'd Doctor in 
Divinity, was made Maſter of Peter- Houſe, Dean of 
Hinaſor, and Biſhop of Norwich, from whence he 
was Tranſlated to EH. He was handled ſeverely by 
the Long Parliament, and Impriſonel almoſt Fifteen 
Years in the Tower, without ever being tried tor his 
pretended Miſdemeanouts. He was enlarged upon 
the Reſtoration, and died in the Year of our Lord 
1667. The New Chapel at Pembroke Hall was built 


| at his Charge. He has ſeveral Sermons in Prin, was 


eſteemed an excellent Preacher, and wrote a Learned 
Book in Latin, againſt the Socinians, printed at the 
end of Critica Sacra, entituled, Iacrepatio Bar-Feſu, 
frue Polemice Aaſertisnes Lecorum aliquot F. Scrip- 
'Hre ab Impoſturis perverſionum in Cateche ſs Nacoviana. 
The Abandoning of the Scotch Covenant, Epiſtole va- 
114 aa Viros Dottiſs, * Fuller. Athen. Oxon, &c. 
WREXHAM, a Market-Town in Bromfield 


Hundred in Deabyſhire. "Tis remarkable for a very 


fine Tower, and an Organ: "Tis diftant from Landon 
a Hundted and thirty eight Miles. * Cambden Britan. 
WRINTON, a Market-Town in Brent Hun- 
dred in Somerſerſhire, near Briſtil. A hundred and 
Three Miles from London. n 
WROT HAM, a Market-Town in Alesford 
Hundred in Kent, Twenty Miles from Londen, .. 
WU LL E R, A Market-Town in the North- 
Welt Part of Northumberland, Two hundred and 
Thirty Seven Miles from London. 85 
WV E, a Market- Town in Scray Lath in Kent. 
It ſtands upon the River Hurt There was formerly 
a Collegiate Church in't, built by John Kemp 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was born chere. It 
lies ſome what Weſt of Canterbur), and is Forty Nine 
Miles from London. Cambden. Britain. 5 
WYVILL (Rebert) lived in the xl Vth. Centu - 
ry, and at the Recommendation of Edward IIId's 
Queen, was promoted to the Biſhoprick of Salis- 
bury, About the Year 1355, he brought a Writ of 
Right againft William Moutacute Earl of Salisbury, 
for the Caſtle of Salisbury The Earl offered to de- 
fend his Title by Combat, upon which the Biſhop 
was forced to bring his Champion into the Liſts - 
This Man was dreſſed in a Suit of White Sattin, with the 
Biſhop's Coat Armour for a Surteut. He was atten- 
ded with Two Eſquires, one of which carry'd his 
Lance, and the other his Shield, The Earl likewiſe 
brought his Champion into the Field accoutered 
much in the ſame manner, and when they were juſt 
ready to charge each other, there came an Order from 
the King to ſtop the Combat for ſome time. Before 
the Second Appointment the Parties came to an A- 
greement, the Biſhop giving the Earl Tuo thou- 
land five hundred Marks to Reſign up his Claim. 
This Biſhop fat 46 Years, and died in 1575: God 
win's Catalague of the Biſhops of England, &c. 
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ID ATIVA, calld'Setabis. by Pliny and 

| | Ptolemy; A ſmall City of Spain in the 
Kingdom of Valencia. I is ſituate about 
Feen and twenty Miles South-Wett of 
Valencia, and Thirty eight almoſt North from Ali- 
cant, Tis an ancient Epiſcopal See under the Arch- 
biſhop of Toledo. Longitude 17. oo. Latitude 38. 56+ 
XENE T Us, the moſt Wealthy Burgher a- 
mong the Locrians, He marry d his Daughter Do- 
ris to Diomſius the Tyrant of Sicily, and, at the In- 
ſtigation of his Son- in-Law, endeavoured to ſeize the 


Government; but the Commonalty being aware of 
4 M m m m | the 
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the Deſign, cruſhed him and ſc veral others of the 
Nobility, before they were ready for the Execution. 
* Ariſtotl, Polit. Lib. S. cap. 5. Hoffman, 

XE NIA, So thoſe Preſents were formerly called 
which were made to the Governours of the Roman 
Provinces. This Word is not unfrequently met 
with in Charters, where Qietos eſſe 4 Xeniis, ſigni- 
fies thoſe Perſons were diſcharged from the Obliga- 
tion of preſenting the King or the Queen, when they 


happened to travel by the Place which had the Pri- 


vilege of fuch a Charter : For we are to underſtand, 
that twas anciently the Cuſtom of Princes to force 
their Subjects upon making Preſents, which is (till 
practiſed by the Kings of Perſia, as Petrus de Valle re- 
lates. Ait helbald, King of the Mercians, who reign- 


| ed in the middle of the VIIIth. Century, freed the 


Clergy from this incumbrance, as ſgnlphns and II. 


iam ot Malmsbury inform us: The Words are, Nec 


Munuſcula præbeant Regi niſi volantaria, However, 
this Privilege was afterwards overlooked, as appears 


by the Hiſtory of Mathew Paris, who in the Year 


1251, tell us, That the King uſed to Dine upon the Ab- 
bots, Priors, and other Clerks of Inferiour Condition, 
and demand Preſents of 'em, Neither were thoſe Ec- 
cle ſiaſtichs counted Civil and well Bred, who entertained 


the King and his Court, though never ſo ſplendidly, un- 


leſs they made Noble and Expenſive Preſents to the 
King, the Queen and Prince Edward, and to all their 
Retinue of Condition; beſides, 6a which was the hard 


eſt of the Cafe, they did not look upon them as a volunta- 


ry Reſpetl, but as a duc Debt; and a little after the 
Hiſtorian adds, That the Courtiers ſlighted what was 


given em, unleſs of conſiderable Value, ſuch as fine 


Padds, Gold and Silver Cups, Pear! and Diamond 
Necklaces, and ſuch chargeable Civilities. And thus 
the King's Court, like that of Rome, grew Mercenary, 
like a Strumpet, ana pickt the Pockets of thoſe it was 
concerned with, See New-Years Gifts. L. 6. D. de 
Off. pro Con ſ. &c. Petris de Valle Ttiner. Tom. 2. & 
EN 0 | 

, XENOCRATES, one of the moſt Eminent 
Philotophers of Old Greece, He was one of Plato's 
Scholars, and was always true to his Maſter's Honour. 
Ariſtotle and Xenocrates were Fellow-Pupils. Their 
Parts were very different, which made Plato fay, 
That Xenocrates wanted the Spar, and Ariſtotle the 


Kitt, and therefore, if they were put upon the ſame 


Task, it would be like harneſſing an Horſe and an 
Afs together; but though Xenocrates had a Genius 
much inferiour to that of Ari ſtotle for Speculation, 
he was much his Superiour in the Practick Part; for 
indeed his Gravity and Reſervedneſs, and the Unex- 


- ceptionablels of his Morals were extraordinary. He 


ſeemed to be perfect Maſter of his Paſſions, ſo that 
neither the Temprarions of Pleaſure, Wealth, or 
Fame could rake any hold upon him: Particulatly, 
he was perfectly Proof againſt the Careſſes and Bribes 
of Philip of Macedon, who when he was ſent Em- 
baſſador by the Republick of Athens endeavoured 
to corrupt him: In ſhort, he had ſo great a Character 
for Probity and clear Dealing, that he was the only 
Perſon the Athenian Magiſtrates excuſed from taking 
an Oath, when he appeared as a Witneſs in their 
Courts. A Lecture of his upon Temperance, made 
ſuch an Impreſſion upon a Libertine, that he Refor- 
med immediately upon't, and continued very remark- 
able for his Regularity : This ſurprizing Alteration 
ſeems to be owing more to the Gravity, than the 
Rhecorick of Xenocrates, Plato thought His Scho 
lar overſtrained himſelf in this Point, and therefore 
uſed to bid him Sacrifice to the Graces, to relax his 


Rigour, and make himſelf ſomewhat more agreea- | 


ble in his Manner. Tis ſomewhat ſtrange the Athe- 
niaus ſhould treat a Man of his Merit ſo ruggedly, 


as to (ell him for a Slave for not being able to pay | 


his Poll; but Demetrius Phalereas uſed him like a 
Gentleman ; for after he had bought bim, and pay'd 
his Capitation Money, he gave him his Liberty. For 
the reſt, See Engl. Mor. Vol. Il. * Diog. Laert, lib, 4. 
Elian. Var, Hiſt. lib. 2. Valer. Max. lib, 6, cap. 9 
Bayle Diction. Hiftor, 
XENOPHANES was one of Archelans's 
Difeiples. He had a Talent at Poetry, and wrote 
ſome Verſes againſt Homer and Herod, in which he 


* 


* 


— — — 


Reproaches èm for making their Gods guilty of Im. 
morality, and giving em ſo unſuitable a Character 
He uſed to prets hard upon the Heathen Religion, 
by affirming, That twas no leis Impious to aſſert the 
Birth of their Deities, than their Mortality; becauſe 
either of theſe Conditions deſtroy d their Eternity. 
Xenophanes was of Opinion the 4450 was inhabited, 
in which he'has been followed by ſeveral of the Mo. 
derns, He likewiſe declared againſt the certainty of 
Predictions, and that the Advantages of Life were 
greater than the Diſadvantages. * Diog. Laert. P/. 
tarch. De Anditione, Athenens, 11h, 2, Bayle Diction. 
Hiſtor. See Engl. Mor. Vol. II. ; 
XINN UNG Us, King of China, perfected the 
Art of Husbandry, and mark d the Learning velong. 
ing to it, with Things relating to that Employment, 
as the Emperor Foh had ſet down in the Hiſtory and 
Ules of Serpents and Dragons, and as King Choam 
found out the Vertues, and defcrib'd the Nature of 
Oyſters and Worms. To return to Xinn«ngas, he 
was the firſt that try'd the Soil with Wheat, Rice, 
Millet, and Pulſe; and when the Skill in Medicine 
was very (lender in that Country, he made an Expe- 
riment of the Vertue and Qualities.of Plants upon 
himſelf, and was ſo Induſtrious and Lucky in this 
Enquiry, that in the Space of only one Day, he 
found out Sixty kinds of Poiſonous Plants, with their 


reſpective Antidotes, which made him be eſteemed 


the beſt Phyſician of the Empire. Theophilus Spi- 
zclins De Re Liter, Sinenſium. Hoffman. 
XINS IE N, fo the Chineſe call thoſe happy Peo- 
ple, who having the Privilege of Immortality, are 
pretended to live upon the Tops of Mountains, and 
enjoy the greateſt Satisfactions Spizelins, 
XOLO, an Iſland in the Eaft-Indies, Thirty 
Leagues South-Weſt of Mindanao: Tis one of the 
Philippin Iſlands, but Governed by a King of its 
own. All the Ships of Borneo touch here, and it 
may be properly enough call'd, The Mart of all the 
Mooriſh Kingdoms, The Air is wholeſ@me and#freſh, 
by reaſon of the frequent Rains, which make the 
Lands Fruitful in Rice. As for Fruit, it produces the 
Durion, abundance of Pepper, which they gather 
Green, and a peculiar fort of Fruit, called, The Fruit 
of Paradiſe ; tis as big as a common Apple, of a 
Purple Colour, and of a delicious Taft. There ate 
rich Pearls taken in the Sea near this Iſland, and the 
Divers, before they go to the bottom, uſually rub 
their Eyes with the Blood of a White Cock. The 
dea likewiſe throws up abundance of Amber on the 
Shoar. The Inhabitants are moſtly ahometars, 
though they underſtand their Religion no farther, 
than in being Circumciſed, in Plurality- of Wives, 
and eating no Swines Fleſh. As to their Manners, 
they are more barbarous than the reſt of the AMlabo- 
metans: For if a Father ranſomks his Son, he makes 
him his own Slave, and the Son, upon ſuch an Occa- 
fion, gives his Father no better Quarter : Though, 
after all, it muſt be faid for em, that they are great 
Diſcountenancers of Stealing; Inceſt is puniſhed 
with Death, and the Offending Perſon put in a 
Sack, and thrown into the Sea. One Inconvenience 
of their Government is, that the great People oppreſs 
the Poor, becauſe the King has not Power enough to 
Protect and do Juſtice to his Subjects. Gemelli 
Careri's Voyage round the World, h 
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TAX 
FAXLEY,'sz Market-Town in Norman- 
WW cr: Hundred, in the North Parts of Hun- 
222 Fifty Nine Miles from Lon- 
YEAR (Solar) that ſpace of Time ſpent by the 


un in running through the Zodiack, i.e. The Revo- 
lution of this Planet from any aſſigned Point of the 


. | Equator, (for the purpoſe, from the firſt Degree of 


Aries) till he comes round to the ſame Point again 3 
and therefore his ſetting out from the Tropick o 
Cancer, to his Return to the ſame Degree of _ 
Conſtellation, is likewiſe one of the Stated . 
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the Year. This Year conſiſts of Twelve Months, 
amounting to Three hundred and fixty five Days, 
{ix Hours, abating Eleven Minutes. Theſe Eleven 
Minutes, in the Courſe of a hundred and thirty one 
Years, make a whole Day, which being not compu- 


red and allowed in the Julian Kalendar, it happened 


in the Vear 1582. that the Vernal Equinox, which 
fell upon the 21ſt. of March in the Vear 325, when 
the Council of Nice ſat, had run back Ten Days in 
the ſpace of a Thouſand two hundred fifty ſeven 
Years, and fell upon the 11th. of the Month above. 
mentioned; the Inconvenience of which Computa- 
tion was cured by Pope Gregory XIII. by ſtriking 
Ten Days out of October in the Year 1 82, which 
made the Vernal Equinox following. happen upon 
the 21ſt, of March. And to prevent the like Uncer- 
rainty for the future, the Pope ordered that the Ju- 
lian Kalender ſhould not be followed, and that every 
Hundred Year there ſhould be no Briſſextile, except- 
ing the Four Hundredth Year ; by this Regulation 
taking away Three Beſſextiles in the Courſe of Four 
hundred Years, becauſe the Eleven Minutes above- 
mentioned, make Three Days in almoſt Four hun- 
dred Years. * Petav, De Doctrin. Tempor, 

YE AR (Civil) conſiſts of Twelve Months, 
containing Three hundred fixty five Days, and ſix 
Hours overplus, out of which a Day was made every 
Fourth Year, which added to the reſt, made the B., 
ſextile conſiſt of three hundred fixty ſix Days: This 
Leap-Year was called the Biſſextile, becauſe the Ad- 
ditional Day is thrown in after rhe Twenry third of 
February, before the Feſtival of S. Matthias, which 
falls upon the 25th. of the Leap-7ear, the Supernu- 
merary Day making the 24th. ſo that according to 
the Language of the Romans, Sexto Calenaas is re. 
peated T'wice, that is, for the 25th. and 24th. of Fe- 
bruary, which Month then reaches to Nine and twen- 
ty Days. As to the beginning of the Civil Year, we 
are to obſerve, that the Old French began their Year 
upon the 1ſt, of March, as appears by the Council 
of Vernon, held in the Year 755, where we meet 
this Date, denſe primo quod eft Calenais Martiis, 
Gregory of Tours and Fredegarius, mentioning the 
French Kings of the firſt Line, ſeem ro begin their 
Year upon Chriſtmas-Day, or at leaſt upon the iſt, of 
January, according to the Cuſtom of the Romans; 
but in other Places, theſe Hiſtorians, not to men- 
rion other ancient Authors, take the Riſe of their 
Annual Computation from our Saviour's Incarnation, 
and from the Time of his Paſſion. Thus we find the 
Chronology of old Records ſtanding, Actum Anno ab 
Incarnatione Domini 1060, 4 Paſſione 1028. Beſides 
Gregory of Tours frequently makes the Death ot S. 
Martin his «Ara, which happened in the Year 401. 


or 402. under the Second Line of the French Kings. 


All Hiſtorians begin their Year at Chriſtmas: Thus 
they tell us that Charlemaign was Crowned Emperor 
upon Chriſtmas Day 801, which yer according to the 
old Computation, was no more than Eight hundred : 
But here we muſt obſerve, That theſe Authors call 
the Birth of our Saviour, his Incarnation, becauſe 
then it was that the Son of God appeared in Human 
Fleſh ; ſo that according to this Acceptation of the 
Word, the Incarnation does not begin upon the 25th, 
of March, but upon the 25th. of December. This 
Cuſtom was altered by the Third Royal Family of 
the French, under which the Years from the Iacar- 
nation were computed more properly, i. e. from the 
25th, of March: Thus in an ancient Record, we 
read, Anno pene finito, 1010. Indictione 9. Februar, 
which if we begin the Month in January, would be 
the Year 1011. Notwithſtanding, in common U- 
ſage, the 1ſt. Day of January, went for the firſt 
Day of the Year, as appears in a Date, which runs 
thus; Given in the Tear of the Incarnation of our Lord 
Teſus Chriſt 118 3. in the Month of January, the Day 
2 the firſt Day of the Tear, In Proceſs of time 
t 5 reckoned their Years from the Feaſt of Eaſter, 
ſo that in the Interval, between the 22d. of March 
and 25th, of April, within which time the Feſtival of 
Eaſter is moveable, they uſed to add, before Eaſter 
or after Eaſter, to mark the End, or the beginning of 
the Year 3 but at laſt, in the Month of January 1564. 
then reckoned in France but 1563, becauſe at that 
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time a Day the Year began at Eafter, Charles IX. 
publiſhed an Order, by vertue of the laſt Article of 
which, the Year for the time ro come was to begin on 
the firſt of January, according to ancient Cuſtom, 
and not at Eaſter, nor upon the Day of the Incar- 
nation, nor on the Feſtival of the Birch ot our Sa- 
viour, according to different and more modern Uſa- 
ges. Thus, in the King's Court, and in the Chancery, 
the firſt ot January following, they wrote 1565 ; 


their Year upon January, till 1567, which Alteration 
made the Year 1566, conſiſt of no more than Eighr 
Months and Seventeen Days, i. e. from the th. of 
Ap'1l, to the laſt of December. The old Envliſh be- 
gan their Year Christmas Day, which they call'd rhe 
Day of the Incarnation, in the Sence above mention'd, 


the Conqueror. Ihe Germans likewiſe began the 
Computation of their Years from the Birth of our 
Saviour, according to the Cuſtom of the Naman 
Church, and the alians: However, the Piſans and 
Florentines made their Year Commence at the Incar- 
nation, i. e. on the 25th. of March, but with this 


man Church began the Year; and the Florentines 
fixt it Three Months after, ſo that the Three Firſt 
Months of the Roman Fiftieth Year, for Example, 
are the Three Laſt of the Fittieth Year according to 
the P:ſans, and the Three Laſt of the Forty ninth 
according to the Florentine Computation; becauſe 
the Piſans begin the Fiftieth Year, Nine Months be- 
tore the Roman Church, and the Florenrines I hree 
Months after; from whence it follows, that when 
the Florentizes write Fifty, thoſe of Piſa write Fifty 
one. For the Mahometan Computation ſee Hegyra 
and for that of the Spaniards fee Eva, Du Cange 
Gloſſar Latin, Petav. de Doubt. Temper, | 

As for the Meaſure or Length of the Year, twas 
anciently very different. Diodorus Siculus, Pliny 
and Plutarch informs us, That the Year of the an- 
tient Egyptians was no more than One of our Months. 
(i. e. They meaſur d their Year by the Revolution 
of the Moon, ) and afterwards the Year encreas d to 
Three Months, then to Four, according to the Cu- 
ſtom of the Arcadians, or to Six, as the Ufage 
went in Acarnania; that 'tis in this Lunary Sence 
that we are to underſtand the Reigns of ſome Kings 


Years, that is to ſay, Twelve hundred Months, or a 
Hundred of our Years: But then we are not to af- 
firm the ſame Thing of all People, for Varro is mi- 
{taken in ſuppoſing this Univertal, as is well obſer- 
ved by Lactantius, neither are we ro imagine that 
'Ten Years of the Firſt Patriarchs made bur One of 
ours, as ſome old Ecclefiaſtical Writers fancied, who 
are confuted by S. Auſtin; for if their Opinion was 
true, 'twould follow, that where Malaleel is ſaid to 
have a Son at T hreeſcore and Ten Yeafs of Age, 
he muſt have been but Seven according to our Com- 
putation. And fince none of the Antediluvian Patri- 
archs reach d the Age of a Thouſand Years, *cwill fol- 
low, that this firſt Race of Mankind were ſhorter liv'd 
than many of their Poſterity ; for theſe frequently 
out-livd a Hundred Years, which according to this 
Lanary Calculation would amount to above a 'Thou- 
ſand, Laſtly, It appears from Holy Scriprare, that 
Noah was Six hundred Year Old when the Flood be- 
gan, and that he was Six hundred and one when he 
went out of the Ark ; now, in this interval of Time, 
the Text reckons expreſly Ten Months, and Four 
and fifry Days; from whence it follows, that this 
Year, during which the Flood continued, was Twelve 
Months long, and very near the Meaſure of our own. 
Diodor. Sicul. Lib. 1, Pliny Lib.7. Plutarch in 
Nama. Lact ant. Inſtit. Lib. 2, S. Auſtin De Civit. 
Des. Lib. 15. Niccioli Chronolog. Reform. Lib. 1. 
YE AR, (Lunar) the Space of Time which com- 
prehends Twelve Lanary Months, amounting to 
Three hundred fifty four Days, and Eight Hours; 


which Period do's not come up to the Solar Year by 
Eleven Days, and therefore after every Three Years, 
they usd to throw in Thirteen Moons into their 


' Lanary Year, to adjuft the Courſe of the Moon to 


Mmmm 2 that 


but in the Parliament of Paris, they did not begin 


which Cuſtom continued ro the Time of Milian 


difference, that the Piſans fix the Incarnation Nine 
Months before Chriſtmas Day, upon which the Ro- 


of Egypt, who are faid to live Twelve hundred 
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that of the Sun; and this Thirteenth Month was 


YEOVI1L, a Market- Town in Fine. Hundred, 


— 


that which made the Emboliſmus. * Petav. de 
DS ( 5 | EY 
YEAR (Sabbatick) fo the Seventh Year was 
call'd among the Jews, during which, they were o- 
blig'd by the Law to let their Fields lie Fallow. 
"Chen it was, that the Poor made their Harveſt and 
Vintage out of what the Ground produced without 
Husbandry and Tillage ; and the Wealthy * 
Thanks to God for the extraordinary Encreaſe of 
the Sixth Year, which had furniſh'd em with thrice 


as much as was uſual, inſomuch, that they had ſuf- 


ficient to ſupport em during the Sabbatick Year, and 
the Year following; when they began to plow and 
dig again. During this Year it was not lawful for 
any Creditor to give bis Debtors any Diſturbance. 
As to the Firſt Sabbatich Year, we are not to fix 
it at the End of Six Years after the Children of 
Iſrael came into Paleſtine, but we muſt compute 
it from the Six Years after they were in Poſſeſſion of 
the Country; for, by the Law of MHoſes, the Fields 
were to be Till'd Six Years together, and to lie Fal- 
low the Seventh Year. Now tis not at all proba- 


ble that the Hraelites ſhould have Jeiſure for Hus. 


bandry and Tillage for the Firſt Five Years after they 
enter d the Land of Promiſe; becauſe at firſt, they 
were always oblig d to march with Sword in Hand, 
and to fight for their Eſtates before they could have 
em: From whence we may conclude, That the 


Firſt Sabbatick Year was the Twelfth after the a- 


elites march d into the Land of Cauaan: It began in 
Autumn, the 1oth. Day of the Month Ticri, which 
anſwers to our October in the Vear of the World 
2594, and continued to the 1oth, of the ſame 
Month the Year following. Scaliger, and ſome of 
his Followers believe, the Sabbatick Year was inſtitu- 
red ar the Creation of the World, but theſe Gen- 
tlemen are miſtaken. * Levit. cap. 25, Petav, Dit. 
Temp. &'c, © 2 

YEAR (of Jubilee) the Seventh Sabbatick Year, 
that is to ſay, the Forty ninth, which was kept with 
particular Solemnity. The Holy Scriptures, and the 
Fathers, often call it, the Fiftieth Year, including 


the precedent Year of Jubilee; as we make Eight 


Days in a Week, reckoning the Two Sundays into 
the Number; and as ſome Authors make the Ohm- 
piade reach to Five Years, by taking in the Firſt Year 
of the following Olympiaae : But properly ſpeaking, 
this Jubilean Period was no more than Nine and for- 
ty Vears; for we cannot reaſonably imagine that the 


Ground ſhould lie untilbd Two Years together, that 
is to ſay, the Nine and fortieth Year for the Sabba- 


tich, and the Fortieth for the Fubilean Year. The 
Firit Year of Jubilee, according to God's expreſs 
Commandment, began in Autumn, Aus Mundi 
2637. Peta. de Doctr. Temp cap. 26. 27. 

YEAR (Platonick) a ſpace of Time, at the end 
of which, all the Planets and Fix d Stars return to 
the ſame Point from whence they ſet out, and have 
the ſame Configurations and Aſpects upon each o- 
ther; ſo that the Heavenly Bodies are exactly upon 
the ſame Ground, and rang d in the ſame Order they 
were at firſt. This Revolution, invented by Plato, 
is perform d in Fifteen thouſand Year, or, as ſome 
will have it, in Thirty ſix thouſand ; and therefore 
is very properly call d Aunum Magnus, or the Great 
Jear. The ancient Heathens were of Opinion, That 
when this Period was run out, the World would be 
renew'd again, and that departed Souls would Re- 
enter their Bodies, and ſtand a Secong Courle of 
Life. Aiſtotle calls the Return of Planets to their 
Firſt Station and A ſpects, the Great Near; and (ome 
Wrirers are of Opinion, that when this Revolution 
happens in the Sign of Capricon, twill cauſe an Uni- 
verſal Flood; and if it falls upon the Sign of Can- 
cer, the World will fly all on Fire: According to 
Niccioli, the Grand Revolution of the Fix d-Stars 
cannot be finiſh'd in leſs then Twenty five thouſand, 
Five hundred and ſeventy nine Years; and that of 
the Planets requires a much longer Time; but then 
he adds, that the Computation of this Duration is 
ſomewhat uncertain, | '* Kiccioli Chronol, Reform. 


Lib, 1. cap. . Dempſter in Paralipum ad Roſin. Lib, 


4. cdp. 4 | | 


in. Semerſet[hire, near Sherburn in Dorſet ſhire, Tis 
a Hundred and four Miles from London. ; 
YSE ang de) Miniſter of Grencble, and 
afterwards Divinity-Profeſſor at Die in Daupbine, 
was an Illigitimate Branch of no inconſiderable Pa. 
wily. He wrote a Diſcourſe to reconcile the Two 
Religions, in which he has taken ſome Steps towards 
the Church of Rome. He had been turn d out of his 
Preferment for this Liberty, but that the Provincial 
Synod believ'd the J uncture nor fo proper to proceed 
to Extremities, Tis ſaid, before he died, he gave the 
Proteſtants Satisfaction as to this Point. In his Ne. 
conciling Tratt, he cites a Lutheran Author, who af. 
ſerts, That the Calvinifts combat a Phantome of 
their own railing, when they confute a Local Pre- 
ſence and à Corporeal Manduc ation of Jeſus Chriſt 
in the Holy Sacrament, He cites another Lutheran 
who denies this groſs ſort of Preſence and Mandu- 
cation, and affirms, That the Body of Jeſu- 80 
enters into the Mouth, but not into the Stomach. 
The Sieur Je mentions the Petmiſſion granted Naa. 
man the Syrian, and that a National Synod held at 
Paris in 1559, which forbids a Servant to 0 with 
his Maſter into Popiſh Churches, tho' he did not 
kneel there, yet owns at the. ſame time, that thoſe 
People ought to be born with, who like Naaman, 
and the Duke of Saxony, publickly declare, That 
they are reſolu'd not to pollute themſelves with the 
Iaulatries practis d in the Churches which they fre- 
quentea ; he adds, That according to the Reform d, 
the Univerſal Church cannot fall into Errors ſo far, 
as to fail in the Beliet of thoſe Things which are 
neceſſary to Salvation: Now ſays he, If the Matter 
is cloſely conſider d, it An appear, that the Roman 
Catholicks, notwithſtanding their high Pretences, 
go lower in the Churches Infallibility than the Re- 
form d; For, ſays he, Cardinal Richliew (Lib. 2. 
cap. 2,)-infinuates, That the Univerſal Church may 
err in Points Fundamental. The Cardinal alleages, 
That ſome Proteſtant Doctors are miſtaken in a 
Fundamental Point; his Inſtance is, their Hot Re- 
ceiving the Apecalyps into the Canon, tho he owns, 
the Primitive Church did not receive that Book as 
anonical : Tis true, the Cardinal pretend$, the 
Primitive Church err'd out of plain Ignorance and 
not out of Obſtinacy, However, he grants that the 
Primitive Church was ignorant of ſome conſiderable 
Truths, which were manifeſted by Time, and afterwards 
defin d as Points of Faith. 7/e obſerves further, that 


the Councils of Lateran, held in 1180, and in 1215, 
and ſome others, too long to mention, that theſe 
Councils, I fay, met for the Reforming the Church 
in Fide & Moribus, in Matters of Belief as well as 
Practice. He proceeds to obſerve, that the Monks, 
in the Roman Pontifical, promiſe perpetual Conti- 
' nence, as far as Humane Infirmity will admit of it; 
which, /ays he, is a plain Argument that their Vow 
is conditional, and that, in ſome Caſes, they are at 
liberty to marry without breaking their Vow. He 
inſiſts upon ſeveral other Particulars, and pretends 
that the Conceſſions mention'd by him, on the Ro- 
man Cat holick fide, are founded upon the Doctrine of 
Thomas Aquinas, and other conſiderable Doctors, to 
which he adds, that the Books upon this Subject, 
wrote by Cardinal Richlieu, and the Biſhop of Con- 
dom, have been publickly approv'd by their own 
Party, and as for the Proteſtant Relaxation, he 
cites Calvin, River, the Synod of Vitrai, held in 
1588, Cc. * Bayle Diction. Hiſtor. 


Z A B. 
©”J ABARELLA (Fraxci:) Archbiſhop of 
Florence, and Cardinal; was one of the moſt 
& -, celebrated Canoniſts of his Time. He was 
born at Padua in 1339, ſtudied the Canon- 
Law at Bononia, and read upon that Faculty at P- 
dua, with great Reputation, This Town was then 


in the Hands of Francis Carrari; but being attack d 
ha the Venetians in 1406, Zabarella was diſpateh'd 
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to the King of France to ſollicite for Saccours ; but 
this Embaſſy not ſueceeding, the Town of Padua 
was forc'd to ſurrender to the Republick of Venice. 
The Form of their Submiſſion was very ſolemn ; for 
Zabarella, with Fourteen other Commiſſioners, de- 
liver'd the Standard of Padua to the Senate, in the 
great Square of Venice, and made a fine Speech, 
Sometime after he went to Florence, where he read 
upon the Canon- Law; and here he was eſteem'd to 
that Degree, that upon the Vacancy of the Archie- 
piſcopal See, he was pitch d upon for Succeſſor, *Tis 
true, this Election did not ſtand, becauſe the Pope, 
being very expeditions, had diſpos d of it to another, 
Zabarella, invited to Rome by Boniface IXth. Raid. 
there ſome time, and being requeſted by the Pope, 
propos d ſome Expedients for putting an end to the 
Schiſm. Pope John XXII. being deſirous to get 
as much Learning into his Intereſt as he could, ſent 
for Zabarella to Court, and gave him the Archbiſho- 
prick of Florence, and afterwards made him a Cardi- 
nal in 1411. He likewiſe made him his-Nuncio, 
and join'd him in Commiſſion with another Cardi- 
nal, and Emannel Chryſolorus, to the Emperor Sigi/- 
mond's Court, who inſiſted upon the Calling of a 
Council, both to ſuppreſs the Herefies in Bohemia, 
and to remedy the Diforder of the Antipopes. This 
Pope gave his Ambaſſadors pofitive Inſtructions not 
to pitch upon any Place for the Holding of a Coun- 
cil, which might juſtly be the leaſt ſuſpected by his 
Holineſs; for this purpoſe he gave em a Note at 


firſt of the Towrs approv'd by him ; but juſt when | 


they were taking their leave, he'tore the Paper and 
left them an unlimited Commiſſibn; upon which the 
Nuncio's left the Choice of the Place to his Imperial 
Majeſty, who pitch d upon the City of Gonſt ance. 
Francis Zabarella appear d very active at the Council, 
and advis'd the Depoſing of Pope John XXIII. who 
was charg d upon Forty Articles of à very black 
Complexion; and here had the Election been left 
to the Cardinals, tis probable Zabarella would have 
been promoted to the Pontifical - Chair, but this Mat- 
ter was reterr d to the Council at large. Now the 
Members being divided into Five Parts, each of which 
being impower d to nominate Six Perſons as Electors, 
this Committee voting with the Cardinals, choſe 
Otho Colonna Pope, who took the Name of Martin V. 
This was done in the Year 1417. Zabarella died at 
Conſtance upon the 5th. of November the ſame Year. 
They gave kim a very Honourable Funeral, the Em- 
peror and all the Council being preſent at it; and the 

peech in his Commendation was made by Poggins. 
Zabarella wrote a great many Books, and deſerv d a 
Character for his Morals and Regularity, no leſs than 
for his Learing. His Works are, Six Volumes of 
Commentaries upon the Decretals and Clementines, A 
Volume concerning Councils, A Volume of Harangaes 
and Letters, A Tratt de Horis Cononicis, De fali- 
Citate Libri tres, Variæ Legum Repetitiones. Opuſ- 
cula de Artibus Liberalibus, De Natura Rerum di- 
verſarum, Hiſtoria Sui Temporis, Acta in Conciliis 


Piſano & Conſt antienſi. De Schiſmate, &c. His laſt | 


Tra& is not at all reliſh'd by the Court of Rome; 
it has been ſeveral Times publiſh d by the Proteſtants, 
with other Pieces of a reſembling Nature, in which 
the Juriſdiction of Princes is aflerted, Independant- 
ly of the Pope; for this Reaſon, Bellarmw, in his 
ook De Scriptoribus Eccleſiaſticis, informs us, That 
Zabarella's Tra&, De Schiſmate, wanted Correction 
in ſome Places, and was therefore put into the Jade 
Expurgatorins, * Thomaſin. Elog, Par. 1. Pancirol- 
lus de claris Legum Interpretibas, Lib. 3. Bale 
Diction. Hiſtor. e 
Z ABE S, a Town of Tranſilvania, call d Millen. 
bach by the Germans, It ſtands upon the ariſe, 
Six Miles from Meiſſemburg to the South. Some take 
it to be the ſame with the Zeugma of the Ancients, 
Saudi and. * FOR 9 
2ZABII. See SABAITES Vol. I. 9 
Z AD Oc. The Name of a Jewiſh High- Prieſt. 
See Abiathar. YO” r 
24H EL, or ZEHEL BE BIZ, an Arabian 
Author, who woes 2 Book De Temporum Sigmfica- 
rionibus in Judiciis. He likewiſe wrote another, De 


Eleftionibas ; the Defign of which is to ſhew under 


—— 


what Conſtellations, Aſpects, &c. an Enterprize 
ought to be undertaken. This Book, together with 


Firmicas and ſome others, was publiſh'd at Bail by 


Prucnerut, Anno 1533. * Hoffman. 

ZA HURIS. So ſome People are call'd in Spain, 
who are ſaid to have ſo penetrating a Sight, that they 
can look into the Ground as they go along, diſcover 
the Veins of Water, Metals, Money buried, and Car- 
caſſes in their Graves. Theſe People bave Eyes as 
red as Ferrets. Martin Del Rio relates, That when 
he was at Aadrid in 1575, he faw a little Boy of 
this Breed. Tis ſome what obſervable, that this Au- 
thor, notwithſtanding he imputes theſe extraordi- 
nary Effects to the Aſſiſtance of Demons, ſhould af- 
terwards be of Opinion, that the Zahuris do not 
diſcover Water and Metals under Ground by Virtue 
of any Magical Confederacy; but that they perceive 
the Water by the Vapours which ſteem through the 
Pores of the Earth, and find out the Mines by the 


Sign of ſome peculiar Plants that grow over em. As 


to Treaſure and dead Bodies buried, he pretends 
that the Devils bring em their Intelligence, that is, 
provided the Matter of Fact be true, and that, as 
ſome pretend, they have only this Faculty upon 
Taeſdays and Fridays. Gatierrins, a Spaniſh Phyſi- 


cian, laughs at the Stories about theſe Zabaris, * Del! 


Rio Diſqui ſit. Magic. Tom. 1. Lib, 1. cap. 3. Bayle 

Diet 4 > CT F : 5 
ZALAWAR, a little City in Hungary, Three 

German Miles from Caniſia to the Eaſt, * Hoffman. 
ZANIM, the Fourth beſt Town in /foravia. 


Tis fituate upon the River Thea, which divides 


Aforavia from Auſtria, * Dr. Brown's Travels. 
ZANZIBAR, an African Iſland in the eAEthio- 
pick Ocean, ſituate upon the Coaſt of Zanguebar, be- 
tween the City Melinda to the North, and Quiloa 
to the South, * Hoffman. FD, 
ZARBIANUS, King of the Gorayans, a Peo- 
ple of Armenia. He was Tributary to Tigranes, but 
being tir'd with his Arbitrary Exactions, made a 
private Treaty with Lucullus to recover his Liberty. 
Tigranes diſcovering this Correſpondence before the 
Romans could march into Armenia, aſſaſſinated Zar- 
bianus and all his Family. Lucullus, who defeated 
Tigranes, made a ſolemn Funeral for Zarbianus, and 
erected a magnificent Mauſoleum for him. * Pla- 
tarch, in Lucull, OE 
Z ARI AS PES, a Perſian of Quality, who plot- 
ting a Revolt from Alexander the Great, was diſco- 
ver d and laid in Irons. * Curtius, Lib. 9. cap. 10. 
Z BAR As, a Town in the Lower Podolia, upon 
the Confines of the Lower Volbinia. Tis Ten Po- 
liſh Leagues from Brack/aw to the North, and 
Thirteen from Luc to the South. It gives the Title 


of a Duke to the Family of Miſniwishi s. Here the 


Poliſh Army was beſieg d by the Tartars and Coſ- 
ſacks in 1649, in which Siege Jeremy Michael de 
Koributh, Duke of Wiſriwizki, Zbaras, &c. and 
Palatine of Raf/ia, behavd himſelf very bravely, 
and died there TWO Years after. Hoffman. 5 
*ZEALOTS, fo call'd from their Zeal: Theſe 
Perſons amongſt the Jews, had an antient Privilege 
of falling upon thoſe Guilty of ſome of the greateſt 
Crimes, and putting them to Death without any 
Proceſs or Form of Law. Thus we read in the 
Mi ſna, That whoever had committed Sacrilege, 41 
phem d God, or marry d an unproſelpted Heathen, the 
Zealots had the Privilege of falling upon em. Further, 
the Zealots if they ſaw any Perſon publickly Guilty, 
that is, where there were Ten {/raelites at the leaſt 
to give in Evidence: If they ſaw any Perſon, I ſay, 
thus publickly-Guilty of any of the Crimes above- 


 mention'd, 'twas lawful for them to ſet upon the 


Malefattor that Moment, and either. beat him or 
wound him to make him deſiſt, and in caſe he prov'd 
obſtinate, to knock him on the Head. But provided 
he made a Halt in his Wickedneſs, he was not to 
be put to death without a legal Trial. And laſtly, 
If a Few renounc d his Religion, the Zealots had the 
fame Juriſdiction over him. Some People pretend 
to derive this Cuſtom from Tradition deliver'd to 
Moſes at Mount Sinai, The firſt Inſtance we meet 
with in Scripture of this kind, is that of Phineas, 
Numb. 25, where he is commended by God for ſlay- 

ing 
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Occaſion, Philo-Fudeus will have the Privilege of 


the Zealots granted by God Almighty; and from 


this time, this way of animadverting upon particu- 


lar MalefaRtors, grew to a Cuſtom, Thus Matta- 


thias ſphing a Jew pollute himſelf with the Heathes 
way PE os: he Ls inflam'd with Zeal, and his 
Reins trembl'd, neither could he forbear to ſhew his 
Anger according to Judgment, wherefore he ran and 
ſlew him before the Altar, Alſo the King's Commiſſi- 
oner, who compell a Men to Sacrifice, he kil'd at that 
time, and the Altar he pull d down, Thus dealt he 
zealouſly for the Law of God, like as Phineas did unto 


Zambri, the Son of Salom, 1 acc. 2. 21, 25, 26, Cc. 


By the ſame Privilege of Zeal, Three hundred Jews 


are reported to have been kill'd by their own Coun- 


trymen in the Third Book of Maccabes: And upon 
Pretence of this Liberty, S. Stephen was ſtoned in 
the Alls, chap. 7th. and a Conſpiracy form'd againſt 


S. Paul, chap. 23. This was like wiſe the Pretence 


of thoſe ſcandalous Zealots, mention'd by Foſephus 
in the Fouth Bock De Bello Judaico, who were 
guilty of ſo much Barbarity and Bloodſhed at Jeru. 
ſalem, This Practice, when managd by Men of 
Piety and Diſcretion, tho in a private -Conditiap, 
yet in regard what they did was warranted by pub- 
lick Approbation and antient Uſage , 'twas look d 
upon as a Guard for the Honour of Religion, and 


the Diſcipline of that Nation: Neither was it as 


Grotius obſerves, any Injuſtice to make uſe of force 
upon this Occaſion, becauſe they had Precedents 
and Preſcription to defend it, even as far as the Age 
of Moſes : Thus Joſephus tells us, That it was an 
allowab e Uſage among the Eſſenes to kill any Per- 
{on upon the Spot that ſhould ſpeak reproachfully of 
Moſes; for that was, in effect, to ſtrike at the Vitals 


of Religion, and deſtroy the Authority of the Law. 
Since therefore the Privilege of the Zealots has ſo 


much Encouragement from antient Uſage and Scrip- 
ture it ſelf, tis ſomewhat ſurprizing to find ſome 
Jews of Quality pretend Ignorance in this Point in 


their Proſecution of Herod, Antipater's Son; for 


theſe Men charg'd Anti pater before Hyrcauus with 
putting Hezekias, the Head of the Banditti, and 
ſome of his Gang to death, without bringing them 
ro their Trial: This, they pretend, was 4 great Vio- 
lation of the Conſtitution, by Virtue of which, 20 Man 
was to have his Life taken away, till he was convicted 


_ by the Sanhedrim. Further, twas from this Privi- 


lege of the Zealots, that thoſe People acted that 
ſtruck our Saviour on the Face, when he was 
brought before the High- Prieſt and the Council. 
The Athenians allow d ſomething like this Liberty 
in their Government; for as the Words of their Law 
runs, F any Perſon ſhould ſubvert the Form of their 


Government, or bear any 47 6 pups Office after the 
e 


Conſtitution was ſuppreſs d, he was to be look d upon as 


„ ere and any Perſon might kill him, with. 
"at 


out being call d to an Account fort, and here he was 
not oblig d to undergo any Luſtratien to purge him from 


the Murther ; nay, the whole Body of the Burghers 


had oblig d themſelves by Oath, at the very Altars, 
to treat any Perſon, that ſhould alter the Govern- 


ment, in this manner. Teſeph. Antiq, Lib. 14. 


cap. 6, Philo de Monarch. Lib. 1, Et DeVua Mo 


ſos, Lib. 1. Selden De Fure Natur, & Gentinm, &c. 


Lib. 4. cap. 5. Audocides Orat. 1. Sive De Myſter. 
Demoſt. Philip. 3, Sam. Petite ad LI. Atticas, Lib. 7. 
Grotius de Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. 2. cap. 20. See 
Engliſh Morery, Vol. II. 

'LZECHUS, Founder of the Bohemian Govern- 
ment, livd about the Year of our Lord 550. He 
was Lechas's Brother, who is ſaid to be one of the 
firſt Princes of Poland. He had another Brother 
call'd Ruſſus, from whom the Nuſſians are ſaid to be 
denominated, Zechuss Family held the Government 
of Bohemia a long time under the Title of Dukes and 
Kings. The Line ended in Venciſlaus III. who in 
the Second Year of his Reign was barbarouſly mur- 
ther d at Olmmtz, * Hornius Orb. Imp. cum Ani mad. 
vers. ach. Felleri. Hoffman. 


ZEDEKIAH, the laſt King of Judah, was 
Son of Joſiah. Nebuchadnezzar made him King in 
the Room of his Nephew Jehejachim, Arno Mundi 


ing Zimri and Cosi in the Tent : And upon this | 


436. The King of Babylon, when he placed Zede- 
iah upon the Throne, made him ſwear Allegiance to 
him, but Zedebiabh proved falſe to his Engagements; 
for which Reaton (amongſt other Crimes) he loſt 
both his Kingdom and his Life, becauſe, as the Scrip- 
ture expreſſes ir, he . broke the Oath of God, that is, 
1 he Oath in which he had ſworn to be true to Nebu- 
chadnex car. He was likewiſe guilty of Idolatry, and 
notwithſtanding the Warning given him by the Pro- 
phet Jeremy, neither himſelt nor his People could 
be brought to any Reformation ; he is ſaid to have 
rebelled againſt Nebxchadnezzar, at the Inſtance of 
the Moabites, Edomites, and Brians. This Perfidi- 
ouſneſs provoked the King of Babylon to march his 
Army into Judea, where after having over run the 
reſt of the Country, he fat down before Jeruſalem 
and took it by Storm, atter a Siege of ſomewhat more 
than Two Years. _—— endeavoured to make his 
Eſcape at a Poſtern, the Night before the Enemy en- 
tered the Town ; but being overtaken upon the Road, 
was ſeized and brought to Nebuchadne⁊ dar, then at 
Riblahb, This Babylonian Monarch, after having up- 
braided him with his Falſhood ard Ingratitude, had 
his Children executed before his Face, and then gave 
Order to pur out his Eyes, and guard him to Baby. 
lon, where he died in Priſon; and thus there was an 
end of the Kings of Judah, which had reigned 387 
Years. Since the Revolt of the Ten Tribes. 2 Kings 
Cap, ult. Jeremij, cap. 34. & ult. Joſeph. Antiq. Jud. 
Torniel & Salian in Aunal. Vet. Teſt. ec. 

Z EG ZE G, a Kingdom of Nigritia in Africh, 
not tar from the Kingdom of Benin, which lies South 
of it.“ Hoffman. | | N 

ZEILERUS (Martin) was born in Stiria, in 
the XVIIth. Century. He had only the uſe of one 
Eye, and yet was a Man of indefatigable Induſtry 
in his ſtudy. He was Schoolmaſter at Vim, and in- 
{pected all the Tracts of Hiſtory and Philoſophy that 
were publiſhed. le wrote a Book, entituled, Ca- 
talogus Hiſtoricorum, beſides ſeveral other Pieces. In 
ſhort, he was ſo eminent, that a great many Perſons 
of Quality and Learning from almoſt all Parts of 
Europe, uſed to make him Viſits. He died in 1661. 
* Hoffman, | 

ZEKELHIDE, a ſtrong Caſtle in Tranſilva- 
nia, about a Mile from great Waradin to the North. 
* Hoffman, 1 | 
ZELIMI R, The laſt of the Kings of Lalma- 
tia and Croatia, He marry'd the Siſter of Ladiſlaus 
King of Hungary, and bequeathed the Crown to her 
at his Death, as ſhe did afterwards to Ladiſlaus her 
Brother about the Year 1080. Georg. Hornius. Orb. 
Imper. Hoffman, &c. . 

ZELOTS. See ZEALO TS. 
EN O, Eleenſis; one of the moſt conſiderable 
Philoſophers of Antiquity. He was Parmenidess 
Pupil, and, tis ſaid, adopted by him. He was a 
Handſome Perſon, and ſome Writers pretend his Tu- 
tor's Affections for him were Irregular. Zeno argued 
ſtrongly againſt Motion, ſome of his Objections up- 
on this Head are Extant in Ariſtotle's Writings, 
and are as follow: His firſt Argument againſt Mo- 
tion is, That if an Arrow, ſhot towards a Mark, 
really moved, it would be in a State of Quiet and 
Motion at the ſame time, but this is a Contradiction; 
Ergo, It does not move: The Conſequence of the 
Major is thus proved; an Arrow is lodged every Mo- 
ment of Time, in a Space proportion'd to its Fi- 
ure; from hence it follows, that tis in a State of 
Quiet; for it cannot poſſeſs a Space, and quit it at the 
ſame time; There's no Point of time affignable in 
which it moves; for if it ſhould be in Motion in any 
{mall Diviſion of Time, twould both move and 
ſtand ſtill at the ſame Inſtant. To comprehend the 
Force of this Obje&ion the better, we muſt carry 
along with us theſe Two indiſputable Principles: The 
firſt is, That a Body cannot be in Two Places at the 
ſame Inſtant : The other is, that tis impeſſible that 
Two Parts of Time ſhould exiſt together“ The 
firſt of theſe Tuo Principles is a ſelf-evident Propo 
fition, and needs no farther clearing up: But ſince 
the other requires a little Attention, and the Strength 
of the Obje tion turns upon it, I ſhall endeavour to 
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which belongs to Aonday and Treſday, with reſpett 
to the Succeſſive Duration of thoſe Days, is proper to 


every Diviſion of Time, how ſmall ſo ever; ſince 
therefore tis impoſſible that Monday and Tueſday 


ſhould exiſt together, it being abſolutely neceſſary 
that Monday ſhould be quite over before Tueſday be- 
gins; from hence the Conſequence is, That no Pro- 
portion of Time, how ſlender fo ever, can co-exiſt 
with another; for every the leaſt Moment muſt have 
_ a ſingle and ſeparate Exiſtence; every Moment, I fay, 
muſt begin to be, when the precedent Moment is 


ſpent : and every Moment muſt ceafe or drop out of 


Duration, before the following Moment is ſet a going. 
From whence it follows, that Yime is not diviſible in 
T»finitum, and that the Succeſſive Duration of things 
_ conſiſts of Moments properly ſpeaking , each of 
which is Simple and Indiviſible, perfectly diſtinct 

from the paſt and the future, od comprehending 
nothing but the preſent. Thoſe who deny this Con- 
ſequence, muſt either be ſingularly Heavy, diſſemble 
the Conviction of their own Minds, or be ſtrangely 
entangled in their Prejudices. Now if you once al- 


low that the preſent Time is indiviſible, you will be 


forced ro grant Zeno's Objection: For now, twill be 
impoſſible to affign any one Inftant for an Arrow to 
remove out of its Place; for pitch upon what Moment 


you pleaſe, you will make it in the fame Place, and 


not in the ſame Place, in the ſame Diviſion of Time. 
Here Avriftotle, in his Anſwer, argues Sophiſtically, 
and is glad to affirm, inſtead of proving, that Zeno s 
Suppoſition of the Indiviſibility of the ſmalleſt Parts 
of Time is untrue. . 

Zeno's Second Objection ſtands thus: If there's a- 
ny ſuch thing as Motion, /ays he, the matter moved 
is in a Condition to paſs from one Place to another; 
for all Motion implies Two Extremities, Terminns 4 
quo, and Terminus ad Quem; i. e. The Place taken 
leave of, and the Place acquired. Now, theſe Two 
Extremities are ſeparated from each other by Interpo- 
ſitions of Space, which contain an infinite Number of 
Particles, becauſe Matter is Divifible in inſinitum: "I'is 
therefore impoſſible that the thing moved ſhould e- 
ver Travel from one Place to another : For the inter- 
val conſiſting of an infinite Number of Parts, which 
muſt be ſucceſſively run through one after another; 
ſo that you can never touch that Part that is before 
ye, at the ſame time you touch the other on this fide : 
Infomuch that to travel over a Foot of Matter, 1. e. 
to paſs from the beginning of the firſt Inch to the end 
of the Twelfth Inch: To do this, I ſay, will require 
an infinite Duration of Time, if we may call it fo; 
for the Spaces to be run through ſucceſſively berween 
| theſe Two Boundaries, being infinite in Number, tis 
evident they cannot be gone through in leſs than in- 
finite Moments, except a Man will aſſert that the 
thing moved is in ſeveral Places at the ſame time, 
which is falſe and impoſſible. To this Ariſtotle gives 
a wretched Anſwer ; He ſays that a Foot of Matter, 
being only infinite i Potentia, may eaſil be gone over 
in a finite Time. To report his Anſwer with the 
Advantage of the Commentary of the Conimbricenſes, 
Huic Rationi Satis factum ab ſe jam ante Ariſttoteles 
ait, widelicet, cum hoc Libro docuit infinitum Settione, 
quod non actu, ſed poteſtate inſinitum eſt,” tempore fini- 
7 decurri poſſe. Enimvero cum tempus cuntinuum 
ſit, parique modo infinitum, codem inſinitatis jure, e- 
1{demque partium di vi ſonibus, ſibi mut no reſponde- 
bunt Tempus & Magnitudo. Nec contra Natur am ta- 
lis infiniti eſt hoc Modo pertranſiri. In this Anſwer 
we may obſerve Two Things; firſt, it ſuppoſes the 
Parts of time infinitely diviſible; which has been 
clearly diſproved in the precedent Objection. Se- 
condly, That Continued Quantity, is infinite only in 
Potentia, which is as much as to ſay, That the Infini- 
ty of a Foot of Matter conſiſts in its baring a Capa+ 
city of being ſubdivided into Particles leſs and leſs, with- 


out ever coming to any ſtop or end in the Subdiviſi- 


on : But that when it comes to Proot and Experi- 
ment, it will not actually admit of this Divilion. 
Now to advance ſuch Doctrine as this, is to impoſe 
upon the World : For, if matter is infinitely diviſi- 
ble. It muſt actually contain an infinite Number of 
Parts; and if ſo, tis not only Infinite is Potentia ; 
no, tis an infinite Subſtanes, which really andactu- 


* 


ally exiſts. Further, the Continuity of Parts is no 
Hindrance to their being actually diſtin; from 


whence it follows, that their actual Infiniteneſs does 
not depend upon Diviſion: This Quality therefore, 
ſubliſts as well in Continued Quantity, as in that 
which they call Qzantiras Diſcreta. But, after all, 
ſuppoſing we ſhould grant that Matter was only po- 
tentially infinite; and that nothing but Diviſion of 
its Parts could make it actually infinite; ſuppoſing 
I fay, we ſhould grant this, the Objection would still 
be impregnable; for Motion in this Caſe has the ſame 
Efficacy with Diviſion: For Motion touches one 
part of the Space without touching another, and 
more than thar, it touches 'em all, one after ano- 


ther; and does not this plainly give them an actual 


Diſtinction? Is not this the ſame Thing which is 
done by a Geometrician upon a Table, when he 
draws Lines upon it which deſcribe half Inches ? 'Tis 
true he does not break the whole Table into half 
Inches, but for all that, he makes a Diviſion which 


points out the actual Diſtinction of the Parts. Nei- 


ther do I believe t hat Ariſtotle would deny, that if a 
Man ſhould draw an infinite Number of Lines upon 
an Inch of Matter, he would not occaſion a Diviſi- 
on, which would bring that to an actual Infiniteneſs, 
which according to this Philoſopher, was only virtu- 
ally infinite before. Now that Demonſtration which 
is made to the Senſes by drawing theſe Lines upon an 
Inch of Matter: This effect, I fay, is performed by 


Motion upon the Underſtanding. For the thing 
moved, by touching the Parts of Sp 

deſcribes em clearly to our Imagination, and marks 
'em out with no leſs Advantage than Chalk upon a 
Board. Farther, when an infinite Diviſion is finiſhed, 


mayn't we affirm, there is actual Infinity? And do 


not Ari/totle and his Diſciples tell us, that an Hour 


contains an infinite Number of Parts? Therefore, 
when the Hour is over, we may, by their Reaſoning 
affirm, That an infinite Number of Parts have actu- 
ally exiſted one after another, And do ye call this a 
Potential Infinity? Is not this to be actually Infinite? 
From all which it follows, that Ariſtotle's Diſtincti- 
on is infignificant, and that Zeno s Objection remains 
in its full Force. An Hour, a Year, an Age, Cc. 
are all finite Diviſions of Time; but a Foot of Mat- 
ter takes up an infinite Space: therefore nothing 
which attempts to move, can ever reach from the be- 
ginning of this Foot to the end of it. Laſtly, we 
may obſerve, that the Evaſion in ſuppoſing the Parts 
of Time infinite, is out of Doors. For it there was 
an infinite Number of Parts in an Hour, it could 
neither have beginning nor ending: All the Parts of 
it muſt have a ſeparate Exiſtence, it being not poſſible 
for any Two of em to co exiſt, or ſtand together; 
from whence the Conſequence is, that they muſt all 
be included between a firſt and a laſt Unite, which is 
inconſiſtent with the Notion of an infinite Number. 
The Third Objection is the famous Argument 
called rhe Achilles. Our Zeno Eleenſis is ſaid to be 
the Inventer of it, according to Diogenes Laertius, 


though this Biographer obſerves, that Phavorinus 


aſſigns it Parmenides, and ſeveral others, This Ob- 
jection goes much upon the ſame Ground with the 
Second, but is ſomewhat more manageable in a Rhe- 
torical Diſcourſe ; the Deſign of it is to ſhow, that 
a thing of the Swifteſt Motion, purſuing another of 


the Sloweſt, can never overtake ir, For the purpoſe : 


Let us ſuppoſe a Tortoiſe Twenty Paces before Achil- 


les, and reckon the Speed of this Hero to that A- 


nimal at the Proportion of Twenty to. Qne: By 
this Suppoſition, by that Time this Hero has made 
Twenty Paces, the Tortoiſe will have made one, 


which will keep her ſtill before him: By that time he 


has advanced One and Twenty Paces, ſhe will have 
gained the Twentieth Part of the 22th. and: while 
he is gaining this Twentieth Part, ſhe'll run through 
another Twen ieth Part, and ſo on through an infi- 
nite Diviſion of the Parts of Space. For a Solution 
to this Difficulty, 4ri/tole refers us to his Anſwer to 
the Second Objection, and therefore we may refer 


him to our Reply. 


To proceed to the Fourth Objection, which en- 
deavours to ſhow che Contradictions in Alotion: Let 


* ſuppoſe a Table Four Ells long, and 2 


ace ſucceſſively, 


* 
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of Matter of the fame length, the one Wood and 
the other Stone. Let the Table be unmoved, and 


ſupport the Piece of Wood to the length of Two 


Ells to the Weſt. Let the other Piece, which is 
Stone, be placed at the Eaſt, and only touch the 
Verge of the Table, Let this long Fiece'of Stone 
move forwards upon the Table toward the Weſt, fo 
as to gain Two Ells of Ground in halt an Hours 
Time, which will make it contiguous with the Piece 
of Wood, Let us ſuppoſe farther, That theſe Two 
Bodies meet only by the Edges, and. rub againſt one 
another fo gently, that the Motion of the one to- 
wards the Weſt, does not hincer the Motion of the 
other towards the Eaſt : That, at the firſt Mom ent of 
their touching, the Piece of Wood begins to move 


towards the Eaſt, at the fame time, that the other of 


Stone continues its Motion to the Weſt, and let 'em 
both move with equal Degrees of Swiftneſs: Upon 
this Suppolition, the Piece of Stone will have moved 


through the whole Table in half an Hour, it will 


therefore have run through the Space of Four Ells, 
or the whole Superficies of the Table in an Hour. 
Now the Piece of Wood has paſt through the ſame 
Space of Four Ells in half an Hour, becauſe it has 
touched the whole Extention of the Piece of Stone 
by the Extremitt:s or Verges : From whence it fol- 
lows, that Two Bodies moved with equal Swiftneſs; 
run over the ſame Space, though one has but halt an 
tour, and the other an Hour to do it in; from 
whence it follows, that an Hour, and halt an Hour, 


are equal Proportions of Time, which is a Contra- 
- diftion, Ariſtotle replies, I hat this Argument is a 
Sophiſm, becauſe one of theſe moved Bodies is con- 


ſidered with Reference to Space in a State of Nuiet; 
that is, the Table; and the other is conſidered with 
relation to a moving Space, that is to the Piece of 
stone. I grant he does not remark this Difference 
without Reaſon, however, his Obſervation does not 
remove the Difficulty; for tis ſtill an incomprehen- 


ible Thing to explain how a Piece of Wood ſhould 


move through Four Ells by its Southern Side, and 
but Two by its Nethermoſt or under Superficies. The 
ſame Difficulty may be objeRed in the Inſtance of 
the little or fore Wheels of a Coach, which rid as 
much Way as the great Wheels, and yet deſcribe 
but an equal Number of Circles upon their Centre. 
Monſieur Bayle having reinforced Zeno's Objecti- 
ons againſt Motion, I ſhall give the Reader ſome ot 
them. In the firſt Place he argues, If there's no 
ſuch thing as Extention, there can be no Motion; but 
there is no Extention, Ergo; The Conſequence is 


clear, for whatever wants Extention cannot poſſeſs 


any Place, and that which cannot occupy any Place, 
cannot paſs from one Place to another, and by Con- 
ſequence cannot move. This Reaſoning is beyond 


Contradiction; therefore the remaining Difficulty is 


to prove, that there's no ſuch Thing as Extention. 
To make this Point good, Zeno might argue in this 


manner: If there is ſuch a Thing as Extention, it 


muſt conſiſt either of Mathematical Points or A- 
romes, or Parts diviſible in Ifinitum; but Exten- 
tion conſiſts of none of theſe Three, Ergo. The 
Conſequence is clear, for tis not poſſible to conceive 
Extention ſhould be compounded or be made in any 


other manner than by one of the Three Ways above- 


mentioned, we have nothing to do then but to prove 
the Minor, which muſt be done by Parts. Now we 
need not uſe many Words in arguing againſt the firſt 
Member of the Diviſion, that is, Mathematical 
Points; for a moderate Share of Sence and Attenti- 
on will evidently perceive, that a great many Addi. 
tions of Non-Extention can never produce Extenti- 
on : Now Mathematical Points, according to the 
Definition of them, are indiviſible, and without the 
Dimentions of Quantity, and by Conſequence can- 
not be extended: To which we may add, that all 
Philoſophers are agreed, That the Material Cauſe is 
not at all diſtinct from the Effect. That therefore 
which conſiſts, of Parts (if we may call em fo) not 


extended, cannot have any real Diſtinion from em; 


Now that which is the ſame Thing with a Being not 
extended, muſt neceſſarily be without Extention it 
lelf, To proceed to the Second Part of the Diviſion, 
tis no lels impoſſible, or inconceivable at leaſt, that 


ut inthe 


** 
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Extention ſhould be compounded of Epicarus's A- 


tomes; that is to fay, ot extended, indiviſible Bo- 
dies; for all Extention, how little and narrow ſce- 
ever, muſt of Nect ſſity have a Right and a Left Side, 
an Upper and an Dnder. Tis therefore plainly an 
Aſſociation or Rendeſvouſe of diſtirèt Bodies. A 
Man may deny thatof the Left Side, which may be 
affirmed of the Right. For theſe Two Sides are by 
no Means in the fame Place, it being impoſſible for 
the ſame Body to be in Two Places at the ſame time, 
and by Conſequence the whole Extention of an A- 
tome, occupying ſeveral Parts of Space, muſt con- 
tain a Plurality of Bodies, Beſides, tis granted by 
the Atomilts, that becauſe Two Atomes are diftine> 
Subſtances, they are ſeparable from each other, from 
whence we may certainly conclude, That ſince the 
Right Side of an Atome is not the ſame numerical 
Subſtance with the Left Side, *cis therefore ſeparable 
from the Left Side; and if fo, the Indiviſibility of 
an Atome is perfectly Chymerical. We muſt there- 
tore retire to the. laſt Branch, and conclude, That 
if there is any ſuch thing as Extention, the Parts of 
it muſt be infinitely diviſible. ' But if the Proof of 
this Point fails, we muſt confeſs that the Exiſtence 
T Extention is either impoſſible or incomprehenſi- 
e. | | 
The infinite Diviſibility of Matter is Arifterle's, 
and the general Hypotheſis; not that there is any 
clear Conception of this Scheme, or that the Ob- 
jections are ſolvable this Way; but the plain Impoſſi- 
bility of Mathematical or Phyſical Points, has made 
Philoſophers retire to this laſt Retrenchment. Be- 
ſides, this Philoſophy is extreamly commodious in 
other Reſpects; for when a Man has ſpent all his 
Diſtinctions, he has a Covert to retreat to, and takes 
Sanctuary in the Nature of the Subject; for when a 
Diſputant is run a Ground, he alledges that our 
Underſtandings are narrow and limited; that no Bo- 
dy ought to wonder if we are embarraſſed, when 
we diſcourſe about an infinite, and that it belongs to 
the Eſſence of ſuch a continued Quantity to be per- 
plext with Difficulties, unconquerable by humane 
Reaſon, And here we may obſerve, that thoſe who 
go upon the Hypotheſis of Phyſical Atomes, do not 
engage, becauſe they have a diſtin& Idea tbat an ex- 
tended Body may be Single and Indiviſible; but be- 
cauſe they are convinced of the Impoſſibility of the 
Two other Schemes. We may ſay the fame concer- 
ning thoſe that go upon Mathematical Points. In 
ſhort, all thoſe that argue upon the Nature and Pro- 
perty of continued Quantity, chuſe their Hypotheſis 
upon this Principle, (viz.) F there is but Three Ways 
for explaining 4 Matter of Fact, we may neceſſarily 
conclude upon the Truth vf the Third, by the Falſity of 
the other Two, Upon this Account they never think 
tis poſſible for em to be deceived in pitching upon 
the Third, when they have a clear Idea of the Impoſ- 
fibility of the other Two; this makes em not ſhock- 
ed at inexplicable Difficulties, becauſe, for the Rea- 
{on abovementioned, they conclude themſelves in 
the Right Way, though they are not ſo lucky as to 
prove it. | | | 
But notwithſtanding the Plauſibleneſs of this 
Method, a Diſciple of Zeno's may object againſt the 
Logick of thoſe who maintain any of theſe Three 
Hypotheſes. He may. urge, I ſay, againſt 'em their 
Miſtake, in making uſe of this disjunctive Syllogiſm. 
Matter or continued Quantity is compounded ei- 
ther of Mathematical Points, or Phyſical Points, 
or of Parts infinitely diviſible. | 
But tis not compounded ot either of the Two 
former, > 
Erg. Tis compounded of the laſt. 
Here on@of Zeno's Clan would Reply, Gentlemen, 
The Fault 1 Tour Argument does not lie in the Form 
Matter; TOE von muſt quit your Diſ- 
junctive Syllogiſm, an 
manner | 8 
If there was ſuch a Thing as Extention, it 
- would be compoſed either of Mathemati- 
cal Points, or Phyſical Points, or Parts infi- 
nitely diviſible. _ 
But tis neither compounded of Mathematical or PH. 
ſical Points, nor yet of Parts infinitely * 


argue Fhpotherically in rhis 
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Erg. There's no ſuch Thing as Extention. 
Now in this Syllogiſm there's no Sophiſm 
in the Major, 4 non ſufficienti enumeratione parti- 
um; the Conſequence is therefore inevitable, 
provided the Minor holds good: And here 
we need only «conſider the Arguments with 
which theſe Three Parties knock down one 
another,and compare 'em with their Anſwers; 
we need only do this, I fay, to demonſtrate 
the Truth of the Minor Propoſition 3. e. each 
of theſe Three Factions, when they act offen- 
ſirely, Rout and Triumph over the Enemy: But 
when they once come todefend their own Ter. 
ritories, they loſe Ground, and are perfectly 
defeated. To diſcover their Weakneſs, tis ſuf. 
ficient to recollect, that the ſtrongeſt Party, 
and that which diſputes hardeſt in the Field, 
is the Hypotheſis of Matter's being infinitely 
divitible: And here the Schools pour in a 
great Force of Diſtinctions, but this ſignifies 
little more than to ſave the Confuſion of ſay- 
ing nothing. For in this caſe the Diſtinction 
between Infinitum Categorematicum, and Infini- 
tum Syncategorematicum, between partes Communi- 
cantes, and non Communicantes, Gs goes a great 
Way in the Schools, and gives a Father or a 
Brother many times Satisfaction to ſee one of 
his Family ſo well able to put by a Paſs ; but 
after all, this Scholaſtick Jargon will never be 
able ro conquer the Evidence of this Notion, 
(vix.) That an infinite Number of Extended Parts, 
each of which is extended, and diſtin&# from all 
the reſt, both in reſpe of its Being, and in re- 
ſpect of the Place it occupies, can never be pent 
1% in 4 Space a Hundred Million of Million 
Times leſs, than the Hundredtb Million Part of a 
Bark y-Corn. 3 £+5 
| To proceed to another Difficulty, an ex- 
tended Subſtance, if there was ſuch a Thing 
muſt of Neceflity imply immediate Contact 
of Parts. ?Tis true, in the Suppoſition of a 
Vacuum, there muſt be a great many detach- 
ed or ſeparate Bodies; but then, at the fame 
time, there are a great many others that will 
be obliged to ſtand cloſe, and touch one ano. 
ther. Ariſtotle, who will not allow a Vacu- 
um, is obliged to own that every Part of Ex- 
tention is touched by ſome other Body upon 
every Part of its Surface. Now this Suppoſi- 
tion is inconſiſtent with the infinite Diviſibi- 
lity of Matter; for if the ſmalleſt Bodies ima- 
ginable contain an infinite Number of Parts, 
tis evident that each ſingle extended Part is 
ſeparated from all the reſt by an infinite Num- 
ber of Parts, which makes the immediate Con- 
tact of any Two Bodies impracticable: For 
if there be an infinite Number of Parts be- 
tween em, there maſt be an infinite Diviſion 
of Space, becauſe Two Parts of the ſame 
Body cannot be lodged in the ſame Space, and 
if the Diſtance or Space between Two Bo- 
dies is infinite, how is it poſſible they ſhould 
touch? Now when a Thing cannot have thoſe 
Properties and Attributes neceſſary to its Ex- 
iſtence, we may conclude the being of that 
thing impracticable: Since therefore the be- 
ing of Extention requires immediate Contact 
of Parts, and this immediate Contact is im- 
poſſible in Extention infinitely Diviſible, tis 
plain, that this Extention is only Notional, 
and a Creatrue of the Imagination. 
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Farther, to turn the Tables, the Penetrati- 


on of Dimenſions is agreed to be impoſſible, 


and yet this would be the Event of Matters, 


if there was any ſuch thing as Extention up- 


on the infinite Divilibility of Matter. To 
prove this by an Inſtance; Let us ſuppoſe a 
Musxket. Bullet upon a Table tinged with a 
wet Colour; let this Bullet be rolled upon the 
Table, and we ſhall perceive 'twill deſcribe a 
Line by its Motion: Here then we*have Two 
indiſputable Proof of the immediate Contact 
of the Bullet ard Table; the Weight or Gra- 
vitation of the Bullet will convince us of this 
immediate Contact; for if it did not touch 
the Table in this manner, it muſt hang in the 
Air; and beſides our Eyes may ſerve to fatisfie 
us by che Mark the Bullet has made upon the 
Table. Now here, I affirm, That this Con- 
tact is a Penetration of Dimenſions properly 


ſpeaking, which I prove thus. The part of 


the Bullet which touches the Table is a ſepa- 
rate Body, and really diſtin&from other Parts 
of the Buller which do not touch the Table: 
E affirm the ſame thing concerning that Part of 
the Table which is touched by the Bullet Theſe 
T'woParts, thus reciprocally touched, are infi- 
nicely diviſible intoLongitude, Latitude and Pro- 
fundity, from whence it fo lows that they muſt 
mutually touch in their Dimenſion of Profun- 
dity, and by Conſequence, that they pene- 
trace each other: This, chough frequently 
objected to the Peripareticks, has no other An- 
ſwer given but ſome canting, unintelligible 
Diſtinctions. Thus we fee the Point is driven 
to a very unlucky Hue ; for if there was ſuch 
a Thing as Extention, the Contact of Bodies 
could never be brought about; and yer on 
the other Side twould be impoſſible to pre- 
vent their Penetration, which is really a very 
hard Caſe. Now thoſe Arguments which o- 
verthrow the Being of Extention, conclude 
with equal Force againſt the Poſlibility of 
Morion. : | 
To proceed: Zexo's Second Objection 
might run thus. He might grant the Exiſtence 
of Extention, and maintain it to ſubſiſt with- 
out being moved; For Motion is not eſſenti- 
al to Extention, 'tis not implied in the Idea 
of Matter or Space, and Abundance of Bo- 
dies are ſometimes in a State of Quiet; Mo. 
tion therefore muſt be an Accident of Exten- 
tion: But is this Accident diſtinct from Mat- 
ter or not? If *ris diſtin&, from whence can 
it be produced? Out of nothing without doubt; 
and when it ceaſes and is deſtroy d by Quiet, 
'ewill likewife return to nothing. But here 
Zeno might argue ad Hominem from the received 
Maxim of the Pagan Phileſophy, that ſome- 
thing could not be madè out of nohing, or un- 
made into nothing Fatther, Is it not clearly ne- 
ceſſarythat Motion ſhould be throughly Incor- 
porated with the Mobile, andſpread upon it? And 
if ſo, it muſt be co. extended with it, and of the 
ſame Figure; from hence will follow, that 
there muſt be Two equal Extentions in the 
ſame Space, which infers a Penetration of 
Dimenſions. Now when Three or Four di- 
ſtinct Cauſes move a Body, can it be deny'd 
but that each of em muſt produce its pro- 
r Motion? And muſt not theſe three or four 
otions penetrate each other, and the Bodies 
in which they are engaged? And if fo, which 
| Nnnn. way 
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way can each of em produce its proper Ef. 


fect? For the purpoſe : A Ship moved by the | 


Winds, by the Tide, and by the Oars, de- 


ſoribes a Line which reſults from theſe Three 


Motions , and participares of each of 'em 
more or leſs in Proportion to the Predominant 
Force of the one above the reft. Now can 
any Man be fo hardy as to affirm, that inſen- 
ſible Beings, mutually penetrated, both with 
reſpe& to themſelves and the Ship , ſhall 
guard the Point fo exactly as not to Clafh, 


and fall foul upon each other. If we affirm 


that Motion is only a Mode, and not diſtinct 
from Matter, we muſt be forced to grant that 
the Cauſe which produces the Motion, pro- 


duces the Matter likewiſe : For without cre- 


ating the Matter, tis not poſſible to produce 
a Being, which is the ſame thing with the 
Matter it ſelf. Now would it not be very 
abſurd to ſay, That a Ship is made or created 
by the Wind that moves it? There's no Way 
of anſwering theſe Objections, but by ſup. 
poſing God Almighty the only and immedi 


ate Cauſe of Motion, according to the Carte- 


ſian Hy potheſis. 


Thirdly, If the beginning of Motion is im- 
poſſible; che Being of it muſt be fo too, but 
the beginning is impoſſible 5 Ergo. The Mi- 
nor is thus pioved ; a Body cannot be in 
Two Places at the ſame time, but it can never 
begin to move, without beinginan infinite Num- 
ber of Places at once: For upon the leaſt Ad- 


vance imaginable twill be brought to touch a 
Part of Matter infinitely Diviſible, and which 
by Conſequence muſt cover, and be commen- 
ſurate with infinite Parts of Space. Beſides, 


tis moſt evident that an infinite Number of 
Parts can have no ſuch Thing as a firſt Part, 
and yet for all that, a moved Body cannot 
touch the Second Lefore the Firſt; for Moti- 


on is a ſucceſſive Being in the very Notion of 


it, Two Parts of which cannot poſſibly exiſt 


together: From whence it follows, that Mo- 
tion can never ſet forward, if Matter is*divi- 
ſible in Inſinitum, as without doubt it muſt be, 
if there's any ſuch Thing as Matter in Na- 
ture. This Argument demonſtrates likewiſe, | 


that a Bowl for Example, running upon a 


_ floping Table, can never tall off. For before 
it falls, it muſt of Neceſſity touch the extream 
Part of the Table; but how's this poſlible, 
ſince all the Parts of the Table which you can 


ſuppoſe for the extream Parts, contain an in- 


finite Number of Parts within em. Now 


we know that an infinite Number can have 
no ſuch thing as a lat. 


Fourthly, We niay affirm, That if there 
was any ſuch Thing as Motion, the Degrees 
of it muſt be equal in all Bodies, and then 


there could be no ſuch thing as an Achilles and 
a Tortoiſe above-mentioned, neither could a 


Grey. hound ever fetch up a Hare. This was 
Zeno's Objection, but 'tis probable he went 
upon the Suppoſition of Matter being infi- 
nitely Diviſible: It may be ſaid therefore he 
muſt have given up his Inſtance if he had been 
concerned with Adverſaries who defended 
Mathematical Points or Atoms. I anſwer, 


That this Inſtance combats all the three Sy. 


o 


ſtems with equal Force; for ſuppoſe a Way 

compounded of indiviſible Particles, and fer 
a Tortoiſe in this Road, a Hundred Points 
before Achilles, and he'll never be able to 
overtake her, provided ſhe keeps jogging: 


For Achilles cannot advance above one Point 


in one Moment; for if he ſhould reach over 
Two Atomes at a Stretch, he muſt of Ne. 
ceſſity be in two Places at one Time, which 

has already been proved impoſſible. | 


Thus 'tis probable Zeno might argue againſt 
his Antagoniſts, and though he was not in a 
Condition to remove the Difficulties, and an- 
{wer his own Objections, he might notwich- 


{ſtanding be governed by Appearances, and 


follow the common Opinion. * Tis not im- 


probable but that the Conſideration of theſe 


Arguments may be of Service to Religion, 
and here, with Reference to the Difficulties 
of Motion, we may apply M. Nicolle's Re. 


mark upon the infinite Diviſibility ot Mat- 


ter. The uſe, ſays be, which is to be made 
of theſe Speculations, does not ſo much 
* conſiſt in the bare knowing them; for that 
is but a barren fort of an Improvement; 
* but the main Advantage lies in making us 
© ſenſible of the narrow Extent of our Un- 
* derſtandings, and in forcing us to confeſs, 
© that there ace ſome things really in Nature, 
* which notwithſtanding are incomprehenſi- 
* ble to our Reaſon; tis, therefore not un- 


* ſerviceable to ſpend our Thoughts upon 


* theſe Diſquiſitions, that ſo we may ſubdue 
our Preſumption, and mortifie the Pride of 
© our Underſtandings, that we may never be 
* ſo hardy for the future, as to oppoſe our 
* weak Conceptions againft the Truths of Re- 
* welation, under Pretence of their being in- 
© comprehenſible, ſince all the force of hu. 
man Reaſon is obliged to yield, in almoſt 
© every Philoſophical Encounter, and is bafl- 
© ed by the ſmalleſt Atom of Matter, and for- 
© ced to confeſs, That we have a clear Idea of 
its being infinitely Diviſible, without being 
able to comprehend how this is poſſible to 
© be done: And fince the caſe ſtands thus, 
o 
* 
0 
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is it not plainly a Lranſgreſſion of the Laws 
of Reaſon, when we refuſe to believe the 
miraculous Effects of God's Omnipotence, 
which is of its ſelf incomprehenſible, when 
we refuſe to reſign our Belief, I ſay, to this 
Attribute, becauſe our Reaſon cannot com- 
© prehend the manner of its Operations. To 
return to Zeno, and conclude with him, 
it muſt be ſaid he was not ſo well fortified 


NA 


| againſt Reproach, as againſt Torture; for he 


was once very much. diſconcerted at a fou! 
mouthed Fellow, and when he perceived the 
Company ſomewhat ſurprized at his Reſent- 
ment, he made his Excuſe, by ſaying, TI 
was net ſenſible of Injuries, I ſhould have no Relijb 
for Commendation. This Anſwer was fitter for 
the Mob than a Philoſopber. * Ari. Phyſic. 
Lib. 6. cap. 9. Conimbricenſes in Ariſtct. Phyſic- 
Lib. 6. cap. 9. Diogen. Laert. lib. 9. Bayle Dicti- 
on. Hiſtor. See Engl. Mor. Vol. II. | 


ZE NOBIUS, Biſhop of Florence, was 
deſcended from the Illuſtrious Family of the 
Hieronimi, which ſtill continue at Florence 


Zenobius, when Eighteen Years old, opt: 
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himſelf among the Catechument, and was bap- 
tiled at Twenty by the Biſhop S. Theodorus. 
Some time after he took the leſſer Orders, and 
diſtinguiſhed himfelf ſo well by his Piety, 
Induſtry and Parts, that the Biſhop of Florence 
made him his Archdeacon: He was about 
Thirty two Years of Ape at this Promotion, 
and being a Perſon of great Zeal and Elocu- 
tion, he apply'd himſelf to Preaching, in 
which he ſucceeded ro Admiration. Ar this 
time of Day the Church was terribly harras'd 
by the Arrian s; S. Hilary was expell d Poidl i- 
eri, and baniſh'd into the Eaſt; S. Atbanaſius 
was perſecuted in all Places whither he re- 
treated for Shelter: The Prelates met in 
Council at Antioch in 359, and likewiſe choſe 


conven'd at Rimmi, were almoſt ail overborn 


to ſubſcribe either Heretical, or at leaſt am- 
| biguous and enſnaring Confeſſions of Faith; 
and as S. Ferome obſerves, almoſt all Chriften- 
dom was amaz'd to find it felt turn'd Arrian ; 
'twas in this formidable Conjuncture, that 
Zenobius appear'd in Defence of the true Be 
lief. He confured Arrianiſme, allerted the 
Authority of the Council of Nice, and going 
every Day into the Pulpit, endeavour'd to 
fortifie the Catholicks. His Courage was 
not leſs remarkable under Julian the Apo- 
ſtate, who coming to the Empire in 361, 
aim'd at the Deſtruction of Chriſtianity, 
and the Reſtoring of Heatheniſm. Zenobius 
remonſtrated boldly againſt the Impiety and 
Apoſtacy of this Prince, and animated the 
Catholicks to bear up ſtrongly againſt the Per- 
ſecution. 
on, that S. Ambroſe, Biſhop of Milan engag'd 
in an Intimacy with him, and going to Rome, 
gave him a great Character to Damaſus, who 
ſent for him and made him Deacon of the 
Church of Rome, which is the fame Title 
with that which was afterwards calb'd Cardi- 
nal. Deacon. Soon after he was ſent Legate to 
Conftantinople, to ſupport the Catholick Inte 
reſt againſt the Attempts of the Hereticks. 
At his Return he was choſen Bilhop of Ho- 
rence, Where the Clergy and People receivꝰd 
him with very extraordinary Marks of Satis- 
faction and Reſpect. This Biſhop had all the 
Qualities of a Good Man, and a Good Gor 
vernour. Beſides, the Miracles done by him 
made him venerable, and regarded all the 
World over. He died in May, Anno Dom. 
407. * Uphellus Italia Sacra. Tom. 3. 


ZE NODORUS; a famous Arabian 
Robber, who harraſs'd Syria, and the Neigh- 
bouring Countries, in the Reign of Auguflus. 
Being purſu'd by the Roman Garriſons, he 
retir'd into the Caves of the Arabian Moun- 
tains, which were large enough to receive 
Four thouſand Men ; but this Retreat was no 
Security, for the Romans diſpatch d him at 
lalt. * Strabo Lib. 16. 


ZEPHANLIAH, commonly. reckon'd, 


the Ninth among the Minor Prophets, was 
Son of Chuff, and of the Royal Family. 
He was Contemporary with Fercmiab, and 
began to Prophecy in the Reign of Joſiah, 
in the Year of the World 3407. We have 
his Propheſie in Three Chapters, where 
exhorting the Fews to Repentance, he _ 


He was ſo conſiderable a Champi- 


tells both their Deſtruction, and that of Ido. 
latry : Afterwards he ſpeaks of the Reſur- 
rection of our Saviour, and the Happineſs of 
the Chriſtian Church. Sixtus Senenſis Bibl. 


S. Bellarmin de Sc « x Eccl. Torniel & Salian, 
in Annal. Vet. Tei. 


Z ERB ST, in Latin Zerveſta or Serve fa, 
a little City in Upper Saxony, in the Princi- 
pality of Anbault, upon the Confines of the 
Dutchy of Magdeburgh. This Town is un- 
der a Prince of its own, of the Houſe of 
Anbault. Hoffman. e 


ZERO TIN (Charles) Son of John, a 
Baron in Moravia, ſuffer d Impriſonment, 
and the Forfeiture of his Eſtate for his Loy- 
alty to the Emperor Ferdinand II. againſt 
Frederick, EleQor Palatine, called King of Bo- 
bemia. He ſtood thus firm, notwithſtanding 
his Imperial Majeſty commanded him to dit 
miſs the Paſtors of the Reformtion, and ſhut 
up their Churches. He cook a Journey to 
Vienna, to try if he could procure a Revoca« 
tion of this Order, but not being able to pre- 
vail with the Emperor, who told him, He 
could by no means endure the Prote ftants ſhould 
bawe Liberty to preach, Zerotin anſwer'd bold- 
ly, That neither could be live without the Word 
of God, nor could this be had without Mini rer: 
to deliver it. Upon this he left the Court, 
and entertain'd a Preacher publickly at his 
Palace, and fer the Church Doors open for 
all Comers. And at laſt, when there was an 
Imperial Edict publiſh?d to baniſh all the Pro- 
teſtants, he withdrew himſelf to Wratiſaw in 
Sileſia, and died in 1636, being upwards of 
Seventy Years. * Letws Comp. Hiſt. Univ. 
Hoff man. PE 


ZEUXIDAMUS, Grandchild to Thes- 
.pompus, and Son to Archidamus who died, li- 
ving his Father. Zeuxidamus ſucceeded his 
Grandfather in the Kingdom of Sparta, being 
the 'Fenth Prince of the Family of the Pro- 
chaz,and having Pehdoras for his Partner. Un- 
der theſe Two Kings, the 1:/ſenians, who 
had been lately Conquer'd by Polydorus and 
 Theopompus, ſubmitted to the Lacedemonians 
without reluctance ; neither did the Argivi, 
with whom they had lately a ſharp Diſpute, 
give *em any farther Diſturbance. * Pau- 
ſan. in Laconicis. Hoffman. | 


ZIEMOMISLUS, Son of Leſcas, 
Grandſon of Ziemovitus, and Great Grand- 
ſon of Piaſtus, ſucceeded his Father, and was 
a good-natur'd and muniticent Prince: Un- 
der his Son Mieſco or Miciſlaus, the Poles were 
converted to Chriſtianity. Ziemomiſlaus died 
in the Year 962. Hif man. 


ZIEMOVITUS, Son of Piaſtus, a 
famous Poliſh Prince. This Ziemovitus taught 
the Poles the Art of War, and was ſucceſs- 
ful in the Field againſt the Hungarians, Bo- 
bemians, and AMoravians, and recover'd thoſe 
Provinces which had been loft by the Inacti- 
vity of Popiel. This was done towards the 
end of the IXth. Century. Under this. Zie- 
movitus, the Ruſſians, who according to foms 


Authors, are the fame with the Cofſacks, 


| 
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equipt a Fleet, and fail'd as for as the Fuxine, ZI T TON, „ ZEITTON, The- 


1. 


Sea in the Year 860; they ſet down before | baprhiotice, or Tbeſſalicæ, gives the Modern 
Conſtantinople, and were forc d to raiſe the | Name to that Bay which runs between, up in- 
Siege, but had the Happineſs to be inſtructed | to the Land of Theſſaly over-againfſt Negropont, 
in the Chriſtian Religion by thoſe they took | being now call'd Golfo di Zeitton. It ſtands 
Priſoners. Ziemovitus died in 892, and was] Thirty Miles from Armiro to the South wel}, 


ſucceeded by his Son Leſcus VI. Cromerus iſt 
Polon. Lib. 2. Huffman. a . 


ZIEMOVITUS, Son of Conrade, Duke | 


of Maſſuvia, and Brother to Caſimir of Lentz 


and near Sixty from the River Peners to the 


South, and Thirty from the Shoar of N.gro- 
pont to the Welt. 


| *ZOGKZOW, a large and well for- 


This Brother Outed him of the Principality | tify'd City in Moldavia. The Prince uſually 
of Sirad Boliſlaus, one of his Sons, was | keeps his Court here. It ſtands on the River 
Duke of Plocsko. This Boliſlaus had Iſſue ano- | Sererb, Fifty Miles Weſt from FJaſſi, Seventy 
ther Ziemovitus, who in the Year 1355, con. South from Caminiecł, and I hirty Eaſt from the 
ſented to hold the Dutchy of Malſovia of | Confines of Tranfilvania, See SOC ZOW, 


King Caſimir. This latter Ziemovitus had an 
Offer of the Kingdom of Poland, but refugd 


Engl. Morery Vol. 11. 


it, His Son Zimovitus, had the Adminiſtra-} ZOLERN, a Caſtle in Swabia, giving 


tion of the Government put-into his Hands | Title to a Principality lately erected b 
after the Death of Fagellm : At laſt Ziemovi- 


the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. Fobn George, Cont of 


tus, and his Brother iadiſiaus, the two laſt of | Zolern, being in 1623 made Prince of the 
this Family, are ſaid to have been taken oft | Empire. And in 1653, his Son Eitelfrederick 
by Poyſon in 462, that the Dutchy of Plocske | was admitted into the Publick Dyets, and 


might revert to the Crown. Hef man. 


Z IGENHAIN, a City well fortify'd, 


allow*d to Vote with the reſt of the Princes. 
1* Heffman. 


_ tho? not large, in the Landgraviate of H:/ſe] ZOLKIEW, a City in the Palatinate of 
Caſſel. Tis Seven German Miles from Caſe! | Ruſſia, and in the Diſtrict of Leopol or Lem- 
to the South, and Six from Fulda to the | berg in Poland. This Town is fortify*d with a 


North-weft. * Hoffman. 


Caſtle, and ornamented with a fair Church, 
built with ſeveral forts of Marble. ?Tis re- 


ZINZENDORFE, a conſiderable Fa- markable for fine Gardens, and was the Seat 
mily in Auſtria with the Titic of a Count. | of Sobie:ki King of Poland. * Connor's Hiſt. of 


” Hoff nan. 


Poland, Cc. 


ZIPANGRINI, an Eaſtern Nation ZOROASTRES. Some are of Opi- 
mention'd by Paulus Venetus, who amongſt | nion that Mixraim, Cham's Son, was taught 


other Things tells us, they wore Bracelets or 


Magick by his Father, and that a Dzmon he 


Lockets with precious Stones in em, Which | u&d frequently to ſollicite, burnt him alive: 
a Charm pronounc'd over em when they | That the Perſians worſhipt him as a Favourite 
we re ſet, made the People invulnerable. * Pau- | of the Deity, and as a Perſon of great Sancti- 


lus Venetus, Lib. 3. cap. 3. | 


ty that was carry'd to Heaven in a Vehicle of 
Thunder. They likewiſe look'd upon him as 


ZIRKNITZ, a Town in Carniola of | an animated Star, from whence he was call'd 
no great Bulk, nor very conſideralile for any | Zoroaſtres after his Death. Gregory of Tours 
thing excepting the Lake near it, call d by | affirms almoſt the ſame thing of Cyſh, Chan's 
the ſame Name. The Phenomena of this | Eldeſt Son. This Caſh, ſays be, was, by the 
Lake are extreamly ſurprizing. Tis about | © Suggeſtion of the Devil, the firſt Inventer 


Iwo German Miles in length, one in breadth, 


ok the Black Art, and likewiſe the firſt in 


and from September to Fune is full of Water, the Practice of Idolatry. He was the firſt 
and quite dry the other Nine Months. In June | © unhappy Mortal that made a Statue for A- 
there are ſeveral Cavities open'd in the bot- | doration He made People believe likewiſe, 


tom, thro' which the Water is all convey'd 


y'd, that he had the Faculty of drawing down 
inſomuch, that tis lefc quite dry. At which] the Stars, and fetching Fire from Heaven. 


time, by the way, the Country People catch | He travell'd into Perſia, and was there call'd 
abundance of Fiſh, by ſpreading their Net: | * Zoroa#tres, that is to ſay, a Living Star. And 


over theſe Holes. The Lake being thus drained, 


* laſtly, 'twas he that taught the Perſian: to 


the Neighbourhood ſow Corn in it, and aſter-] * make a Deity of Fire. To proceed, others 
wards turn in their Cattle, and let in the Deer | will have Cham and Zoroaftres the ſame Per- 
and Harcs from the Neighbouring Foreſts, | ſon ; but Bechart ſufficiently confutes this Mi- 


which they hunt in this Lake, and all before 
the Water returns, tor the Earth is extreamly 
rich: In September the Waters comes in again 
with great Violence, as if *twas thrown out 


of the Holes, above mentiowd, by fome Sub 


flake. Cedrenus relates, that Zoroaſtres, the fa- 
mous Perſian Aſtronomer, was deſcended from 
elus, and by Conſequence was one of Nim- 
rod's Poſterity. Some Authors report him to 
be Nimrod himſelf. Some will have him to 


terranean Engines, and ſoon turns the Fields | be Aſbur, and ſome Fapherh. The Old Perſſaus 


into a Sea. This extraordinary Revolution 


nale Zoroaſtres more ancient than Moles, and 


happens conftantly every Year at a certain | ſome Magi pretend bim the ſame with Abraham, 
time.“ A Sy teme of Geography, & c. Dr. Brown', | Frequently ſtiling bim Ibrahim Zerdaſcht, chat i, 


Travels. 


Abraham the Friend of Fire, The Eaſtern 
Chriſtians tell us, Zoroaſtres flowriſh'd n - 
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Neign of Camby ſes, and that be was born in a 
Province of Media; but others repert him an Af. 
ſyrian, and that he was a Diſciple of the Prophet 
Elijah. - + - + + . + Ben Schnhnah relates, that 
he was Eſdras's Diſciple, and that this Prophet 
curs'd him, becauſe he held Opinions contrary to the 
Jewiſh Law, and that he was ſtruck with Lepro- 
ſie, as 4 Judgment for his [mpitty , and that be- 
ing expell d Jeruſalem upon this Score, he with- 
drew into Perſia, and became the Head of a New 
Religion. Some Authors have taken Zoroaſtres 
for the Prophet Ezekiel; and it muſt be grant- 
ed, that, according to their Deſcription, the 
Character of one and the t'other has no ſmall 


* 


pretend that Abrabam was the Founder of | 


their Religion, that tis true, Zoroaſtres made 
ſome Alteration in it afterwards, but they 
will not allow that he introduced any Innova- 
tion as to the Doctrine of an Uncreated 


Principle; That he changed nothing in the 


Subſtance, but only in the Names, calling the 
Good Principle Light, and the Bad one Dark- 
neſs. This may be proved by the Teſtimony 
of Shakriſtani. Zerduſht aſſerts Light and Dark- 


neſt as two Contrary and Hoſtile Principles, and 


thus we hade Vezdan and Ahareman, who are 
the Baſis and Beginning of all Things : From the 


Reſemblance. 


George Hornius fancy'd Zoroaftres to be the 
Prophet Balaam. Huerius endeavours to prove 
him the Jewiſh Moſes, and relates a great ma- 
ny agreeing Circumſtances between the Scrip 
ture Account of Moſes, and the Pagan Re. 
ports concerning Zoroaſi ren. Tis generally 

believ'd, that there were ſeveral of this Name, 

as there were a great many Fupiters and Her- 
culeus. Thoſe that conſult M Stanleys Tract 
of the Eaſtern Philoſophy, will meet with a 
Chaldean, Bactrian, Perſian, Pamphylian. Pro- 
conneſian, and a Babylonian Zoroaſtres.. Tis a 
Miſtake to believe that Zoroaftres taught Dia- 
bolical Magick, or the Black Art; for his Ma- 
gick was nothing more than the Study of the 
Divine Nature, and Religious Worſhip. Pla- 
to in his Alcibiades is poſitive for this Point, 
where he tells us, that there are four Perſons 
ſelected for the Education of the King of Per- 
fais eldeſt Son; and here thoſe are pitched 
upon who are moſt remarkable for their Pru- 
dence and Learning, for their Juſtice, Tem- 
perance and Courage. He that has the top Cha- 
ratter for a Wiſe Man, teaches him Zoroaſtres's 
Magick, thar is, The Worſhip of toe Gods. He 
likewiſe inſtructs bim in the Myſtery of Govern- 
ment Thoſe who would fee a Collection of 
Authorities to prove that the Magick of the 
Perſians, begun by ZoroaFFres, was no other 
than a Syſteme of Religion and Morality, 
may conſult Briſſonius and Bullenger, Gabriel 
Naudaus likewiſe has written a very Learned 
and Satisfactory Defenee to juſtifie Zoroaſtres 
againit che Imputation of the Black Art; but 
though this Philoſopher may be eaſily vindi- 
cated upon this Head, twill be very hard to 
bring him off from the Charge of Aſlerting 
Two Principles ; for here he has been fo pre- 
{umptuouſly hardy as to declare for Two Co- 
eternal Cauſes, one of 'em the Author of 
Good, and the other of Evil. | 


M. Hyde, in his Excellent Book concerning 
the Religion of the Old Perſians, quotes ſome 
Teftimonics to clear him of this Accuſation. 
He aſſures us, That che old Per/ians owned 


but one uncreated Principle: That this was | 


the Author of Good, that is, God in other 
Words. As to the Principle of Evil, they 
looked upon it as a Created Being. They 
called Gd, Hormizda, and the Evil Principle 
Abariman, and from hence the two Greek 
Words &aexudadys and "Agayar@ are de. 
rived, and fer to ſignifie the ewo contrary 
Principles above-mentioned. as we may ſee 
in Plutarch De Ide & Ofiride, The Perſians, 


oft ions, the Forms and Properties of Beings were 
produced : And here, God who created Light and 
Darkneſs without any Aſſiſtant, Partner or Reſem- 
bling Power, muſt be owned the ſole Author of both 
of rhem. However, according to the Zervanites, 
the Being of Darkneſs muſt not be attributed to 
God Almigbiy: But Good and Evil, Integrity and 


Corruption, Purity and Uncleanneſs were the neceſ. 


ſary Reſult of the Rencounter and Mixtures of 
Light and Darkneſs: And unleſs theſe two Oppo- 
ſites had been jumbled together; there had been no 
ſuch thing as a World. Now theſe Two Contra- 
rieties were always attacking each other, and con- 
te fing for Victory till Light overcome Darkneſs, 
and Good Evil. Upon this Advantage, the Good 
Principle returned ſafe to its 0wn Congenial World, 
and the bad one withdrew to the World that re- 


gaged and at Liberty; And when the Great God 
had tempered theſe Two Qualities at Pleaſure, and 
conſidered them in the Compoſition, he then reſolved 


upon the Exiſtence of Light, as hading that only in 
But Darkneſs was its im- 
mediate Attendant, as a Shadow follows a Body; 


his Primary Intention. 


For when God ſaw em both, as it were, exiſts 
but not really ſo, he then created the Light, and the 
Darkn*(s came forward by way of Conſequence; 
for the contrary Quality appeared by way of Neceſ= 
ſay, the Exiftence of it being unavoidable, as a 
ſort of Appendage to the Creatien; not that was 
Originally deſigned, as appears by the Inftance of the 
Body and Shadow. By this Paſla E, tis evi- 
dent, that Zora res Hypotheſis of two Prin- 


ciples, one Good, and 'rother Bad, call'd Oro- 


mazes and Arimanius, or Light and Darkneſs; 
*ris evident, I ſay, that theſe two Principles 
were no more than ſecond Cauſes, properly 
ſpeaking, and therefore ought not to be ſtrain- 
ed up to the Notion of a Principle; for both 


theſe were the effect of the firſt Cauſe, and the 


Workmanſhip of God Almighty, *Tis true, 
there's a plentiful deal of Abſurdity in the Ex- 
plication of this Doctrine; but let this be as it 
will, take it all together, *cis ſuthcient to clear 
Zoroaſtres of the Imputation of holding two 
Independant Principles. 


But after all, M. Bayle Queſtions the Cre- 
dit of M. Hyde's Authorities, and gives the 
following Reaſons for his Diſtruſt. Firſt, 
'Tis beyond all Diſpute, that the Greeks, who 
report Zoroaſtres the Aſſertor of to Indepen- 


dent Principles, pretend all along that this 


Doctrine of his was contrary to the common 

Syſteme of Tbeoligy, and to the Tenents of the 

' Ariftotelians and Stoicks ; for theſe two Sects 
agreed witch the Generalicy in this Point, _ 
oe 


Combination and Mixture of theſe Two there reſul- 
| fed ſeveral Compounds, and from theſe various Com- 


ſembled it ſelf and thus the World became diſin- 
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the Diſtribution of Good and Evil came from 


the ſame Hand, and that *ewas the ſame God 
that puniſhed one Perſon and rewarded ano- 
ther. Now if theſe Greek Philoſophers preten- 
ded that Zoroaſtres and the Magi were of an 
Opinion oppoſite to this, it muſt follow that. 
according to the Doctrine of the Eaſtern Sa- 
ges, the Principle which diſpences Favours and 
Bleſſings, is perſonally diſtinct from the Prin- 
ciple which diſtributes Afflicton and Miſery, 
and that theſe two Principles are Independent 
of each other, and both equally Eternal. 


Secondly, This Argument is farther re. in- 
forced by the Reaſon of the Thing; for this 
Perſian Hypotheſis was firſt invented to difin 
tangle the Pagans from the Perplexity they 
found themſe]ves in, by ſuppoſing the ſame Be- 
ing the Cauſe of Good and Evil, Now this 
Difficulty, fays Monſieur Bayle, could not have 
been removed, (according to the Perſan Phi- 
loſophy) If Arimanius had been affirmed the 
Production of the good God; forthe Quetti- 
on would have returned upon thoſe Heathens, 
How Arimanius, the evil Principle, could 
have proceeded from a Cauſe of infinite Good 
neſs. And thus Zorcaſtres could not have 
{enced off the Objections of his Countrymen, 
if his Doctrine had been ſuch as Shakriſtan; 
reports it, we may affirm therefore, that che 
Greeks have not miſrepreſented him in this 
Matter. 1 


Thirdly, Tam ſenſible, continues M. Bayle, 
that it may be objected, that the Greeks have of- 
ten miſtaken in their Characters and Repre 
ſentations of thoſe Philoſophers they called 
Barbarians , indeed, that which they have 
written concerning the Hiſtory of the Few! 
Nation, and the Egyptian Antiquities, is by no 
Means exact. But notwithſtanding this Ob- 
jection, it may be returned, That the Arabian 
Writers are not a Jot better Security than the 
Greeks, when they pretend to give an Account 
of a Philoſopher ſo remote from their own 
Times as the Perſon now mentioned. 


Fourthly, tis probable Zoroaſtres Diſciples 
have for their own Intereſt Fathered the Crea- 
tion of the bad Principle upon him. and pro- 
feſſed it themſelves ever ſince they have fallen 
under the Juriſdiction of the Mahomerans, who 
have a great Averſion for em, and treat 'em 
as Idolaters and Worſhippers of Fire. For be- 
ing loath to expole themſelves to be hated and 
ill uſed any longer, upon the Score of their 
maintaining an uncreated and independant 
evil Being, they have thought it convenient 
to ſoften their Doctrine, and put a new In- 
terpretation upon part of their Syſtem ; for 
ablolutely to deny that Zoroa res held two 
Principles, twas altogether impracticable, no- 
thing being plainer than the contrary: Thus 
Monſieur Herbelot tells us, That Zoroaſt rei, 

the Author of the Sect of the Megiouſeh or 
Magi, was the firſt that taught the Doctrine 
of the Two Principles of all Things, and 
that his Sirname of Megioulch is a corrupted 
Arabian Pronunciation from the Perſian Meik- 
bouſch, which ſignifies Sowre, Sweet, becauſe 
© he held Two Principles. Thus we ſee M. 

Herbelot Cites an Author called Tarikh, Men- 


R K aA =&a 


A 


— 


tekbeb, who makes Zoroaſtres the firſt of this 
Opinion. | | 


Fifthly and Laſtly, M. Hyde owns that there 
are Sects ſtill in being, who by their admit- 
ing wo Co eternal Beings of contrary Qua- 
licies, are of the ſame Complexion with thoſe 
that believe the Oromazes and Arimanins of 
ZoroaFtres. Theſe Dualliſts, as Mr. Hyde calls 
'em, maintain, amongſt other Extravagan- 
cies, that there was formerly a War betwixt 


| the Army of Light and the Army of Dark- 


neſs, which Diſpute was at laſt taken up by 
the Mediation of the Angels; that by the Ar- 
ticles of the Pacification the inferiour World 
was to be entirely given up to Arimanin: for 
Seven thouſand Years ; after which Term he 
was reſtored to the Light. Before this Peace, 
Arimanins had deſtroy'd the Inhahitants of the 
World. As for the Light, that drew in Men 
to its Party for a Reinforcement, being no 
more than uncompounded Spirits when they 
came firſt into the Confederacy : This was 


| done by the Principle of Light, either to bring 


'em out of the Dominions of Arimanius, or 
elſe to furniſh ?em with Bodies to combat this 
Adverſary with more Advantage. They ac- 
cepted the offer of Bodies, and undertook the 
Service, upon Condition the Light would af. 
{iſt *em, and enable em to conquer Arimani- 


us after a long Conteſt. Now upon the defeat 


of this Enemy, the Reſurrection will imme- 
diately Commence ; and thus, ſay they, we 
have given an Account of the Grounds and 
Reaſons of the firſt Mixture, and likewiſe 
have laid down the Caute of the Deliverance. 
Now it mult be faid that the Greeks were not 
ignorant that Zoroaſtres held a future Reſur- 
rection, as appears from Diogenes Laertius in 
Progmi. Farther, Some Authors are of Opi- 
nion, That this Zoroaftres was no Idolater, 
either with reſpect to the Worſhip of Fire, or 
that of Mithra. Mr. Hyde reports, that thoſe 
who profeſs the old Religion of the Per/iaws 


| deny, that they ever gave any ſuch Thing as 


Divine Worſhip to the Stars: They aſſert po- 
ſitively that they never adored the Sun, ha | 
that they only turned toward this Planet when 
they prayed to God Almighty. ?Tis true, 
as Mr. Hyde goes on, Zoroaitres has ordered 
his Diſciples to ſalute the Sur, and make a 


ſort of Panegyrick upon him ; but never togo 


ſo far as Religious Worſhip. This Learned 
Perſon makes it appear, that the Per/ian Cere- 
monies in this Caſe may fairly paſs for civil 
Honours, and makes curious Remarks upon 
Argument. He likewiſe applies to the Fire 
what he had obſerved concerning the Sun, and 
aſſerts that the Reverences and Proſtrations 
of the Per/izns to this Element was no Religi- 
ous Submiſſion, but only a civil Reſpect. 
Theſe Geſtures of Regard being cuſtomari- 
ly given in the Eaſtern Countries to Great 
Men, and formerly the Angels, upon the 
Account of their repreſenting the Divine Ma- 
jeſty, were thus ſaluted, of which we have 
not only ſeveral Inſtances in the O/d Teſtament, 
but likewiſe in the New, where the Women 
that were our Saviour's Diſciples, (upon their 
ſeeing the Angels at his Sepulchre) worſhipt 
by falling down 'with their Faces to the 
Ground, And this they did, though they 

very 
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very well knew twas no Appearance of the 
Deity, but only of his Angels, as we may 
clearly collect from their declaring tbey had 
ſeen a Viſion of Angels. M. Hyde concludes, 
That People are in the Wrong to call the Per- 
ſians or. Gaurs Tdolaters , and Worſhipers of 
Fire, and is of Opinion that Zoroa#tr's was 
Inſtrumental in preſerving them in the True 
Belief; that he was a Perſon inſtructed in the 
Knowledge of the True God that he wor- 
ſhipt this Supreme Being in a Cave, where he 
had ſeveral Symbols which repreſented the 
Moerld, amongſt which, Mithre, being an Em- 


blem of the Sun, had the greateſt Confidera: | 


tion; But then he did not pay his Adoration 

to Mithra, but to the God that made it. 
That which carries the greateſt Appearance | 

of Certainty concerning Zoroaſtres, is that he 


introduced a new Religion into Perſia about 


the Reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes. He is ſtill ve- 
ry much admired by the Perſans, who follow 
the old Religion of that Country: They call 
him Zardbuſt, and the Generaliry of em be. 
lieve he came from China, and report Abun 
dance of Miraculous Things of him, of 
which the Reader may 'ſe2a Sample in Mon. 
fieur Herbelot's Oriental Library, and in Huetins's 
Demon#tratio Evangelica , and in Mr. Hyde's. 
Book above-mentioned Many of the Lear- 
ned ate of Opinion, that all the Books which 
go under Zoroaſtres Name, ſome of which are 
ſtill Extant, are Counterfeit, but M. Hyde 
thinks otherwiſe.  * Hornius Hiſtor. Philos. lib. 
2. cap. 4. Gregor. Turon. Hiſtor. Francorum, lib. 
1. cap. 5. Bochart Geogr. Sac. lib. 4. cap. 1. Bayle 
Diction. Hiſtor. &c. See Engl. Mor. Vol. II. 


ZOSIM Us, of Gazs or Askalon, ſome- 
times called Zoſimus the Askalonite, lived in 
the Reign of the Emperor Anaſtaſius in the 
beginning of the VIth. Century, and was 


very eminent for the polite part of Learning. 


He wrote a Book, in which he ſet down all 
the Terms of Rhetorick in Alphabetical Or- 
der, taken Notice of by Suidas in his Dictionary. 
He likewiſe wrote Commentaries upon De- 


moſt henes and Lyſias, as the ſame Suidas informs | 


us, FI 


ZOTICUS, Biſhop of Comagena, was 
a Perſon of great Sanctity, and lived in the 
Third Century. Being once at Pepuxa, where 


; 
I 
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Maximilla, Montanus's Wench pretended to 


Propheſie, he went into the Houſe, and Si- 
lencing the Impoſterous Spirit, diſcovered the 
Villany of that Hereſie.“ Euſeb. Hiff. Eccles. 
lib; 5. cap. 1 . 


ZUINGER (Thedre) an Eminent Phy- 
ſitian of Bazi/, where he was Greek Profeſlor. 


” — 


He died in 1588. His Works are, Methodus 


A podemica G Rußti ca. Morum Philoſophia poeri- 
ca. Theatrum Vite Humane in 4 Tom. Phyſtolo- 
gra, Oc. * Hoff man. . Fa 8 


ZUINGER (Famer) Son of him laſt 
mentioned; was a Celebrated Philoſopher and 
Phyſitian at Bazil. He died of the Plague 


| in 1610. His Works are, Hypotypoſis. Graca- 


rum Dialectorum. Examen principiorum Chymi- 
corum, & c. Hoffman. © EIB tia 


/ 


— 


 ZUINGER (Jobe) Grandlon to Famer, 
was an Eminent Divine at Baſi/, where he 


| was likewiſe Greek and Divinity Profeſſor. He 


wrote Oratio de Barbarie Superiorum Sæculorum. 
. Diſputationes Philoſophice & Theologice quam 
plurime, GW. Hoffman. . 


ZUNDEBALDUS, King of the 
Slavi and Moravia, had a Grant of the Dutchy 
of Bohemia from Arnulphus the Emperor, up- 


on Condition of making Head againſt the In- 


curſions of the Hungarians, but this Prince 
proved ungrateful, and having a new Addi- 


tion to his Dominions, refuſed to pay Tri- 


bute to the Emperor, or own him for his So- 
vereign; upon which Arnulphus Marched 
an Army againſt him, and with the Auxiliary 


Troops of the Hungarians, forced the ſtrong 
Paſſes, and brought Zundebaldus to a Suhmiſſi- 


on. This was done in the IXth. Century. 
* Luitprand, lib. i. cap. 3. Sigebert ad A. C. 893. 
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upon the Rhine, in the Dioceſs of Conſtance. 
"Tis famous for the great Fairs which are 
kept here twice a Year. People coming thi- 
ther both from Germany and France. The firſt 
Fair is held the Week after Whitſontide, and 
che other begins upon the firſt of Seprember. 
* Simler Deſer. Helvet. Fobn Bapt. Plantin. Helv. 
n & woo. Ore OE OE Fr 
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2 RZ AC, a Town in Switzerland, 
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His CoNTINuATTON of Mr. Colliers SupprEMENT, 
Commences from the Tear 1688, ſo Memorable for the 


Enſued thereupon, and is Carryd on with as many 
5 Helps and Materials, as could be procured, to the 
Preſent Tyme. It conſiſts only of. the Lives and Actions of ſeveral 
Great Men, m their various Profeſſions and Faculties. It may be 
expected, that many will find fault, that ſome of the Lives, here 
mſerted, are ſo imperfect ; and that others, of divers Emment 
Perſons, are totally omitted: But if it be conſidered, how frequently 
they have been Advertiſed and many by Name in the Publick 
Prints, and that with a Requeſt to their Friends and Relations, to 
take ſome Care to ſend them in; And that many Others, upon a 
particular Application to them, have either totally Declined it, or 
careleſiy protracted the Twme, without any, or but little further 
Thought of it ; the Candid Reader will allow it a very Juſt and Fair 
Excuſe. However, we are not, on the other hand, ungratefully to 
neglect returning Thanks, to thoſe Gentlemen who have ſo freely 
and generouſly given us their Aſſiftance for the Furtherance of our 
Undertaking ; without whom, we had never been able to bring it 
to the State they now find it in. To 
We once deſigned to have mterſpersd it with ſome Geographical 
and Genealogical Additions and Obſervations ; but all the Heads 
having, m a manner, been handled m the former Volumes, to ſay 
nothing of their being continued in the Finſt Edition to the Tear 1693, 
and theſe themſelves being found, upon a Regular Computation, to 
be but Small and Hoke 
have wrought ) it would rather have look'd like a Deſign to encreaſe 


the Bulk of the Book, by ſome neceſſary Repetitzons that must have 


been made, than any real Improvement of it; for which Reaſons, 
we have wholly omitted them. 


As for the few Lives that come in by way of ADDEND a, via.) 
Dr. Gale, Dr. Goad, Dr. Hyde, and Mr. John Locke, they having 
been partly Overlook'd, and partly come to Hand not m due Time ; 
we 2 make no other Apology for them, than by thus frankly 
Owning the Truth of the Matter. _ 


Revolution 27 Britain, and the great War which 


rable ¶ beſides the Confuſion they would 
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CHMET Il. ſucceeded his Brother 
Solyman II. Sultan of the Tarks, on the 


Grand Viſier in his Office, and to require 
the Tartar Han to March with all the Force he could 
to Belgrade, to Join the Viſier. However, ſome 


Mutinies happening among the Soldiery, upon the | 
Account of the uſual Donation at the Inauguration | 


of a new Emperor; the Chriſtians, in order to 
ſatisfie their Demands, were Taxed over all the 
Empire, at Four Hungarian Ducats a Head: fo 
were all the Jews and Armenians. The French, by 
this time, had tound the means to inſinuate them- 
{elves into the Confidence of the Port : And all 
thoughts of Peace being laid aſide, Achmet's Forces 
beſiege Titul; that was ſurrendred upon Articles, 
broke by the Tarks : Which made the Chriſtian 
Garriſon revenge it at the Expence of the Lives of 
Five hundred Infidels, with the Loſs of moſt of 
themſelves, being near Three hundred in number. 
In the mean time, the Imperial Army under the 
Prince of Baden, retiring for conveniency of Pro- 
viſion from near Semlin towards Salankement, the 
Tarks, according to French Advice, managed it ſo, 
as to cut off their Communication with Peter Ma. 
radin, very ſtrongly fortify'd their Camp in twenty- 
tour hours, defeated Fourteen hundred Horſe and 
Dragoons with the {laughter of moiſt of them, took 
Two hundred and fifty Proviſion Waggons of the 
Imperialiſts; and, in ſhort, brought them to ſuch a 
freight, that they muſt either fight, ſtarve, or be 
made Priſoners. This occafion'd that moſt me- 
morable Battle of SCalanbement, fought for a long 
time with uncertain Victory; but at length the 
Chriſtian Valour ſurmounting the Obſtinacy of the 
Enemy, in ſpite of all their Barricades and Intrench- 
ments, they broke into their Camp, and made ſo great 
a ſlaughter of Achmer's Subjects, that their Loſs was 
computed at Twenty five thouſand, to Three thou- 
jand fixty one of the Chriſtians, beſides an Hundred 
and fitty four Pieces of Cannon ot all forts, the Viſyer's 
Standard, Ten thouſand Tents, Ten Waggon-lpad 
of Copper Money in the Viſier's Tent, Fifty four 
Trunks in the Treaſurers, Twelve in Silver, and 
Twenty four Cheſts of Caſtant. Achmet having 
made Ali Baſha, Grand Viſier, in the Room ot 
Nupriogli now (lain, ſeemed yet to be uneaſie upon 
the Throne; but a great Council being held at 
Adrianople, they Agreed, to ſupport him; That 
they ſhould Winter at Adrianople; That they ſhould 
Coin Money Night and Day, tor the Payment of 
the Soldiery 3 and, That Great Maradin ſhould be 
Relieved. In the mean time, the Conſequence of 


12th of June, 1691. One of the firſt 
Acts of his Reign, was, to Confirm the 


— 


the Victory at Salankement to the Chriſtians, was; 


** 


: * 


the Taking of Lippa, the Tarks Deſerting of Pozox, 
and their being Beaten in ſeveral Rencounters: The 


Siege of Great Waradin they turned into a Blockade, 


So many Misfortunes coming cloſe upon one ano- 
ther, made Sultan Achmet begin to droop, 1o that 


he did nothing but ſigh ; and being poſſeſſed with 


a lumpiſh Melancholy, he fell often into heavy but 


no refreſhing Sleeps, and at laſt he fell into a Fever, 


which much endangered his Life : But Recovering 
again, a ſudden Tumult aroſe at Adrianople about 
the Copper Money, wherein many Inſolencies were 
committed; and it was not appealed, till the Sultan 
had publiſh'd an Order, that that Money ſhould go 
Current no longer. The French were all this while 
buſie in engaging the Port, by Promiſes and other- 


wiſe, to Continue the War: fo that all Thoughts 


of Peace were laid aſide for the Year 1692. when a 


Perſian Ambaſſador came to Court, with vaſt Pre- 
ſents for the Grand Signior- The Grand Viſier all 


this while carry d things with a very high hand in 
his Office, and having ſacrific d a great many Con- 


ſiderable Perſons to his Reſentments, Achmet thought 


fit to Depoſe and Baniſh him, and to Advance Kaei/, 
Baſha of Diarbech, into his Place: His firſt buſi- 
neſs was, to appeaſe a Mutiny of the Janizaries, as 


they took the Field. Before which time, the Dili- 


gence of the Chriſtians was ſuch, in Beſieging of 
Great Waradin, that they had it Surrendred to them 
on the 3d of June. Achmet's Arms proved unſuc- 


ceſsful both at Port ſea and Sorock, to that they could 


carry neither of thoſe two Places: But they had 
better Fortune in the Detence of Canea againſt the 
Venetians, who were forced to raiſe the Siege. The 
Sultan, before the end ot the Year, had two Sons 
born him that were Twins, named 1brabim and 
Solyman. The New Vear was uſher d in with the 
Death of Mabomet IV. and a Peace hotly agitated, 
by the Mediation of Eng/aud and Holland, without 
the deſired ſucceſs ; though Achmer's ill ſtate of 
Health, he beginning now to be troubled with a 
Dropſie, might reaſonably have required it. A ter- 
rible Fire happened now to conſume Twenty thou- 
ſand Houſes and Shops in Conſtantinople ; the Arabs 
occalioned ſome. Diſturbances in the Eaſt; Jenna 


was Taken, in the beginning of the Campaign, by 


the Imperialiſts ; and the whole Army, under the 
Command of the Duke of Cre, laid Siege to 
Belgrade, at firſt with good ſucceſs : But the tudden 
Approach of the Viſier with Eighty thouſand Men 
for the Relief of it; made them quit the Enterprize, 


and retire. About the Beginning of March, 1694. 


Achmet Depoſed the Viſier, upon this flight Occa- 
fion 3 tor being a Hare-hunting one day, his Enemies 
Een, A brought 
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brought the Sultan that Way, where unluckily 
meeting with the Viſier's Dogs, and enquiring the 
meaning of it; he was anſwer d, they were the 
Viſier's, who might have employ'd his Time in the 
Management of the Affairs of the Empire, better 
than in Sport and Recreations, more becoming the 
Pleaſures of his Maſter the Sultan; who was fo 
enraged againſt him, that he immediately took the 
Seal from him, and put Ali Ba ſha of Tripoli into his 
Place: But he, upon a Complaint of the Hoſpodar 
of Moldavia againſt the Tartars ruining his Country, 
ſo that he could not pay Achmet any Tribute, being 


charged with the fault, another Baſha of his Name was 


preferred to his Pot. The Reports of the Scheriffs 
Army encreaſing daily in Arabia, and that there was 
another encamped at Baſſora, did ſo affect the Sultan, 
that his Dropfie encreaſed upon him: However, 
there came an Ambaſſie to him from Poland, about 
this time, upon a myſterious Errand, that could 
never yet be unravell d; and his Army taking the 
Field, and being much ſuperiour in ſtrength to the 
Chriſtians, they Canonaded their Camp at Peter- 
Nuradin; and pretending both to attack them and 
Peter Waradin, at length drew off, re infecta. This 
il Succeſs could not fo much mortifie Achmet, 
as the Yenctians Taking the Iſland of Sci, which 
encouraged a Seditious Preacher to ſay, Ton cannot 
bat be ſenſible that the Chriſtians Attach us both by Sea 
and Land; that we have a Sultan who minds nothing, 
and a Great Viſier who is not acquainted nor practis d 
in Affairs either Civil or Military: Wherefore, let ns 
all run to our Mufti Gate, and there Cry out and 
Exclaim for a Change of Government : Do ye not obſerve 
what a Capricious Fool we have to a Viſier? how Obſti- 
nate and Ignorant, ard how daily he commits a thouſand 
Follies? The Tumult being appealed, the People 
began to diſcourſe of fatal Prophecies, which much 
troubled the Sultan, who being ſenſible that his Sub- 
jets were much diſheartned and weakened by the 
many Misfortunes they had ſuſtained, Ordered the 
Camaicam of Adrianople to treat them with Civility 
and Kindneſs. But while great Preparations were 
making tor the Recovering of Scio, Sultan Achmet 
departed this Life, January the 27th. 1695. his 
Death proceeding from a great Defluxion upon his 
Lungs. He left it in Commiſſion to his Servants to 
acquaint Muſtapha, who was to be his Succeſſor, 
That all his Detire, was, To permit his Son to Live. 
This Achmet was a Prince of a Lively, Free, Jocund 
Humour, being both a Poet and a Muſician ; fo that 
he made Verſes, and ſung them ; play'd well upon 
the Citern and Coloſeo after the Perſian man- 
ner. | | 
AMURATH, Bey of Tunis, an Ambitious 
and Cruel Prince ; who renewing the War againſt 
the Regencies of 4/grers and Tripoli, fo oppreſs'd 
the People by his Tyranny, that ne rendred himſelf 
odious to all the World. He was with his Guards 
upon the Way to go and join his Army againſt the 
Agerises, when he was met by the Aga of the 
Tirkiſh Spahi s, who repreſented to him, how unjuit 
it would be to violate the Treaty that had been ſo 
lately concluded, and how much it would redound 
to the Diſhonour of the Grand Signior, who was 
the Guarantee and Mediator of the Peace. But 
the Aga obſerving that his Diſcourſe was not at all 
approved of, he refolved to be before-hand with the 
Bey, preſently fell upon him, and flew him, 
Ann, 17092. This done, he was Proclaimed Bey 
at the Head of the Army ; and by this nitans, the 
Government of Tunis, which for an Hundred Years 
paſt had been in the Family of Amurath, was put 
again into the Hands of the Turhe. But the Matter 
reſted not here, for Amarath's Uncle, and ſeveral of 
his Kindred were put to Death; ſo that none of the 
Generation is lett alive, but quite extinguiſh'd. 


ANNE, Queen of England, Second Daughter to 
James Duke of York, (afterwards King of England, 
by rhe Name of James II.) and of the Lady Anne 
Hyde, Daughter to Edward Earl of Clarendon, ſome- 
time Lord High Chancellor of England, was Born 
on the 6th of Februar), in the Year 1664. This 
Princeſs, as well as her Eldeſt Siſter, was, by 


Support of their Allies. 


the Care ot her Uncle, Charles II. well Educated in 
the Proteſtant Religion; and on the 28th of 7, 
1683. Marry d to George Prince of Denmark, only 
Brother to Chriſtian V. late King of that Country. 
She came to the Crown of England, purſuant to the 
Act of Settlement made in 1688. upon the Deceaſe 
of William III. King of England, which har hened 
on the 8th of March, 1702, | Moſt of the Princes 
and States ot Europe having Confederated, by this 


time, to enter into a War againſt France and Spain, 


on the Throne of which laſt Kingdom, Lewis XIV. 
had ſet his Grand- ſon the Duke of Arjou, about the 
End of the Year 1700; and King William having 
concerted his Meaſures accordingly, her Majeſty, nov 
after having deplored the Loſs, aſſured the Council 


of the great Concern ſhe had for the Preſervation of 


the Religion, Laws and Liberties of the Country, 
and declared her Opinion of the Importance of 
carrying on all the Preparations they were making 
ro oppoſe the great Power of France, and that ſhe 
ſhould loſe no Time in giving the Allies all Aſſu- 
rances, That nothing ſhould be wanting cn Her 
part to purſue the true Intereſt of Exgland, toge- 


ther with Theirs for the Support of the Common 


Cauſe. She declared her Readineſs to Adviſe with 
her Council, and both Houſes of Parliament, and 
to Employ all thoſe who ſhould heartily Concurr 
with her in Maintaining the preſent Eſtabliſhmene - 
and Conſtitution, againſt all Oppoſers whatſoever. * 

Her Majeſty having much in the fame manner, on 
the 11th of March, deliverd herſelf to rhe Parlia- 
ment, and particularly told them, That ſhe knew her 
Heart to be. entirely Engliſh, and that they ſhould 
always find her a ſtrict Obſerver of her Word, The 


Commons, in the mean time, Addreſs d Her Majeſty 


in a very Dutiful manner: And in Her Anſwer, She 
declared, Their hind Aſſurances could not be any wars 
mire Agreeable to Her, than by their giving Diſpatch 
to all their Preparations for the Publick Service, and 
Many other Addreſſes and 
Gracious Anſwers paſſed between Her Majeſty and 


Both Houſes of Parliament, to their mutual Satisfa- 


ction. An Expreſs was diſpatcht into Scotland, to 
notihe her Acceſſion to the Crown; and having 
taken the Coronation Oath of that Kingdom, She 
Impower'd that Privy-Council to Act by their Old 
Commiſſion, till a New one was got ready: And in 
her Letter to the General Aſſembly of that Church, 

then Sitting, ſhe was pleaſed to give them full Aſſu- 


rance of her firm Reſolutions, during the whole 


courle of her Reign, to Protect them in their Reli— 


gion, Laws and Liverties, and in the Eftaoliſh'd 


Government of the Church, and do every thing in 
her Power that might conduce to their Happinels 
and Proſperity. 

Her Majeſty, on the 3oth, Paſſed ſeveral good 
Acts; and having, in Her Speech to Both Houles, 
been Pleas'd to ſay, That while her Subjects remained 
under the hurt hen of heavy Taxes, She would ſtreighten 
fler Self in Her Own Expences, rather than not contri- 
bate all She could to their Eaſe and Relief: She mott 
Generoully added, She would give Directions, that 
One hundred thouſand Pounds ſhould be applied to the 
Publick Service in that Year, out of the Revenue which 
they had ſo Onanimonſly given Her. 

The States of Holland, Her Majeſty's Allies, She 
was Pleaſed to hearten up, cn the Death of King 
William, declaring, in Her Letter to them, She would 
Concurr with them in all ſuch Meaſures as ſhould be 
neceſſary to Preſerve the Common Liberty of Europe, 
and to Reduce the Power of France within due Bounds : 
And deſired them to be Aſſured, That ſhe wonls 
always look upon the Intereſt of England, and that of 
their State, to be Inſeparable, as being United by ſuch 
Ties as could not. be Broken, without the greateſt Pre- 
jadices to both Nations: And the Earl of Aariboroug/ 
was diſpatcht thither, to Aſſure them of Her Real 


Intentions. 


France endeavoured to diſturb the Harmony that 
quickly diſcover it felt to be between Her Majeſty 
and the Hates, though in vain: So that the Cam- 
paign was Opened by the Confederate Army, yet 
call d the Emperor's Auxiliary Troops, becauſe the 
War was not openly Declared, with the Siege of 

Keiſerwaert 3 
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Keiſerwaert ; and Her Majeſty laid before the Com- 


mons a Convention between Her, the Emperor, and 
the States General, about Declaring War againſt 


France and Spain, She likewiſe, by Order of Coun- | R 


Jil, required, That the Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs- 
"Down er of Hanover, ſhould be Pray d for in the 
Churches. On the 4th of May came out Her De- 
claration of War, wherein the Lords and Commons 
aſſured Her Majeſty of their Reſolution to Support 
Her: And Her Majeſty, upon their 4dareſs about 
Prohibiting any Correſpondence with France, 
' Propoſed it to her Allies, and the fame was at laſt 
Effected. 13 N 
Ma the 25th. Her Majeſty having given the 
| Royal Aſſent to divers Bills, concluded the Seſſions, 
That She ſhould always wiſh, no Difference of Opinion, 
among thoſe who were equally affected to Her Service, 
might be the 2 of Heats and Animoſities among 
themſelves; That She ſhould be very Careful to Preſerve 
and Maintain the Act of Toleration, and to ſet the 
Minas of all Her People at Quiet; That Her Own 
Principles muſt always keep Her entirely firm t6 
the Intereſt and Religion of the Church of England, 


and would encline Her to Countenance thoſe who had the 


trueſt Zeal to Support it. | 
Her Majeſty's Juſtice, even to her Enemies, re- 
markably 1 at this time; for being inform'd, 
that ſeveral Ships, with their Ladings, were ſtopt 
in the Ports of her Dominions, and others ſeiz d be- 
fore the Declaration of War againſt France and 
2 and it being her Royal Intention ſtrictly to 
obſerve all Treaties in force between Her and other 
Princes and States, and particularly the Treaty of 
Reſwyck.,, and the Laws of Nations, in relation to 
Intercourſe and Commerce : She Required and Com- 
manded all her Officers therein concerned, by a par- 
ticular Order, to give forthwith an Account of all 
ſuch Veſſels ſo ſtopt and ſeizd to one of her Secre- 
taries of State, ſetting forth what they were, to 
whom they belonged, whither bound, and when 
and where detained, fo that neceſlary Orders might 
be given for their Diſcharge. 
| The Parliament of Scotland ſate on the gth of 


June, where Duke Hamilton read a Paper containing 


| Reaſons for his diſſenting from the Proceedings of 
the other Members, who thought themſelves Im- 
power'd to Sit and Act as a Parliament: Upon 
Which the Duke withdrew, and was followed by 
Seventy nine Members more, who agreed with him 
in his Diſſent. But the Majority aſſerting the Au- 
thority of that Meeting, Paſſed an Act for Recog- 
nizing Her Majeſty's Authority; another, for De- 
claring that Meeting of Parliament to be Lawful 
and Free; and a third, for Securing the true Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and the Presbyterian Church- 
Government; with which Her Majeſty was very 
well pleaſed. But Duke Hamilton and his Adherents 
having prepared an Addreſ to the Queen, to juſtifie 
their Proceedings; though ſhe declined to receive 
the ſame, ſhe was pleaſed to allow my Lord Blan- 
tire, that brought ir, to ſee her; and reſolving 
firmly to adhere ro the Parliament Convened by 
Her Authority, ſhe ſent them a Letter to ſignifie 
as much, and containing alſo her Reſentment 
of the irregular and unutual Proceedings of thoſe 
that withdrew. But the Settling the Succeſſion of the 
Scotch Crown upon the Houle of Hanover, being 
now Propoſed ; thoſe that continued to Act in the 
Houle, though they Agreed well enough in other 
Points, could not at all in this; and the Party that 
_ oppoſed ſuch a Settlement at that time, which, 
they alledged, would have been rather a Bar, than 
an Encouragement to the defigned Union of the 
Two Nations, being willing to admit the diſſenting 
Members into the Houſe to their Aſſiſtance, the 
Parliament was Prorogued. 

Her Majeſty's Troops, in Conjunction with thoſe 
of the States, were in great danger of being Surprized 
and Overpowered by the Mareſchal de Boxfflers, near 
Cranemburgh : But the Excellent Conduct and Vigi- 
lance of the Earl of Athlone, who made good his 
Retreat to Nimeguen, entirely diſappointed them. 

On the 9th ot July, Her Majeſty made a moſt 
Excellent Order; That judging the Selling of Offices 
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and Places in her Houſhold and Family, to be 
Diſcouragement to Vertue and true Merit, whic 
could and ſhould only recommend Perſons to her 
oyal Approbation, ſhe was, reſolved to prevent 
the like for the future, and declared her Pleaſure to 
be, That m Officer or Servant of Her Family, ſhould 
procure to Sell or Buy, or (uffer to be Sold or Bought, 
any Office or Place therein, under pain of Her Diſpleaſare, 
and being Removed from Her Service. 

Sir John Munden, on the 13th of July, was Tryed 
by a Conrt- Marſhal, tor letting a French Squadron 
under du Caſs elcape him, near Corunna, and Acquitted: 
But Her Majeſty requiring the Proceedings to be 
laid before her, and finding he had not done his 
Duty, purſuant to his Inſtructions, declared her 
Pleaſure, That the Lord High Admiral ſhould im- 
mediatel Diſcharge him. In the mean time, our 
Grand Fleet, and Land Troops under the Command 
of the Duke of Ormond, proceeding in their Expe- 
dition to Cadix, Her Majeſty thought fit to Diſſolve 
the Parliament, and to Call another. It was Agreed 
now, the Earl of Marlborough ſhould Command the 
Engliſh and Dutch Armies in Chief. Her Majeſty's 
Reception at Oxford, in her Way to the Bath, was 


very Splendid; and ſhe to'1 the Univerſity, That 


She was very glad of that Occaſion, to Aſſure them of 
Her Fawour py Protection; and took 4 Mar bs of 
their Duty and Affection to Her very Kindly : That She 
ſhould always have a particular Regard to that Great 
Body, which was ſo Confiderable in it ſelf, and ſo Vſeful 
beth to Church and State. In the mean while, the 
Grand Fleet being got near Cadiæ, the Land Troops 
under the Duke of Ormond, on the 15th of Ang uſt, 
Landed at Rota, which they quickly Took, as alſo 
Port St. Marys: But the Duke's Declaration, to 
Encourage the Spaniards to Come in, and Eipovſe 
the Cauſe of the Houſe of Auſtria, having little 
Succeſs, and our Attempt upon Fort Matagorda ut- 
terly falling; the whole Deſign, which was the 


getting of Cadiz into our Hands, miſcarry d. 


The Diverſion made by Her Majeſty's and the 
States Arms in the Netherlands, gave now the King 
of the Romans an Opportunity to make himſelt 
Maſter of the Important Fortreſs of Landau: And 
the Fort of St. Michael over-againſt Venlo, in Spaniſh 
Guelderland, falling a Sacrifice to Egli/þ Valour, 
the Town ſoon Capitulated, and Surrendred, 
Stevenſwaert and Ruremond were the next that 
were won, by the Conduct and Bravery of Her Ma- 
jeſty's and Her Confederates Troops: The laſt was 
Given up, upon Artjcles, on the th Day of October. 
The City of Liege was ſoon yielded, but the Cittadel 
reſolving upon a vigorous Defence, after a ſufficient 
Breach had been made for Aſſaulting the Counter- 
ſcarp, the Troops Marched towards the Enemy 
without firing a Shot, and with ſo much Order and 
2 that the like was never ſeen, (though 
the French fired briskly upon them) and attackt it 
with ſo much fury, that the Enemy being not able to 
defend that Poſt, they abandoned it: but our Troops, 
inſtead of making a Lodgment there, got into the 
Covert- way, paſſed the Moat, mounted the Breach, 
and took the Place by Dint of Sword; and would 
have ſlaughtered them all, if they had not thrown 
down their Arms, and begg'd Quarter. The Sur- 
render of the Chartreuſe, on the 29th of October, 
ſoon after compleated the Victory of the Contede- 
rates. ; 

On the other hand, Her Majeſty's Fleet being 
on their return Home from Cadiz; without Succeſs, 
and Captain Hardy putting into Lagos Bay for 
Water, he learnt there, that the Spaniſh Flota from 
the eſt-Indies, and a Squadron of French Men of 
War, were put into Vigo, in Galicia; he fail d away 
forthwith, and traverſing the Sea tor ſeveral Days, 
at length, on the 6th of Ofober, came up with the 
Fleet, when it was reſolved they ſhould ſteer their 
Courſe thither. The Weather proved ſo hazy, that 
they were juſt upon the Place before they were 
diſcover d. The Land Troops, under the Command 
of the Duke of Ormond, to thenumber of Two thou- 
ſand, made a Deſcent, and Took the Fort of Roden- 
dello by Dint of Sword, and therein much Booty 3 
while a Detachment of the Fleet brayely forced the 
2 | 5 A 2 Enemies 
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Enemies Booms. This being obſerved by the 
French Admiral Chateaurenaud, the Enemy, . ac- 
cording to his Example, fired and blew up ſeveral 
of their Ships, and ran others on ſhore: However, 


there being, of all ſorts, Thirty eight Sail of them, 


not one eſcaped either being Taken or Deſtroy d: 
Fifteen French Men of War, moſt of them very 


Conſiderable Ships, were loſt here, beſides Frigats, 
and Three Spaniſh Men of War; to ſay nothing of 
the Rich Galleons, moſt of which periſhed ; how- | 


ever, the Booty got out of them and the othfers 
that were Taken, was fo vaſtly Conſiderable, and 


ran into fo many Hands, that it is impoſſible to | 


make any Eſtimate of it. Her Majeſty, according 
to Her wonted and well-placed Munificence, Nobly 
Rewarded the Meſſenger of this Glorious News; 
and Acquainted Her Parliament, then Sitting, That 
She had Appointed the 12th of November tobe Obſerved, 
in London, and the aajacent Parts, as a Day of Pub- 
lick Thanksgiving, on Occaſion of the Great Succeſſes 
of Her Arms, and thoſe of Her Allies, and particularly 
that of Her Troops under the Conduct of the Earl of 
Marlborough; that of the Forces under the Command 
of the Duke of Ormond, at Vigo; and alſa, for the 
Extraordinary Succeſs of the Fleet under Sir George 
Rook: And, for the greater Solemnity of that Day, 
She would be pleaſed to go to St. Paul's Church, (as 
had been accuſtomed in former Times, in this King- 
dom) to Return Thanks to Almighty GOD, for the 
Signal and Great Succeſs, in which not only Her Ma- 
jeſty, but all Her Subjects were ſo highly Concerned : 
And further Acquainted them, That She had given 
Orders for making the due Preparations for the Con- 
weniency of all the Members to Attend Her. 

The Solemniry being over ; and ſome time after, 
a Complaint being Exhibited againſt the Lord 
Biſhop of Worceſter, relating to the Rights and Pri- 


vileges of the Houſe of Commons, they Ordered an 


Adareſs to the QUEEN, to Remove hin from 
being Lord Almoner. But the Lords, allarm'd at it, 
were betore-hand with them. Her Majeſty made 
them an Anſwer, That She Agreed, Every Peer and 
Lid of Parliament, and indeed every other Perſon, 
cught to have an Opportunity of being Heard to an 
Matter Objected againſt him, before he was Puniſhed : 
That She had not yet received any Complaint of the 
Biſhop of Worceiter ; but looked upon it as Her 
undoubted Right, to Continue or Diſplace any Servant 
Attending upon Her Own Perſon, when She thought it 
proper. However, when the Commons Attended, 
She expreſs d Her Self to be very ſorry there was 
Occaſion for their Addreſs againſt the Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter; That She would give Directiont, he e 20 
no longer Continue in the Place of Almoner, but would 
put Another to Perform that Office, in his Room. 
About the fame time, Her Majeſty Conſidering 
there was but a very ſmall Proviſion made for the 
PRINCE Her Husband, if He ſhould Survive Her, 
and that She was reſtrained from Encreaſing the 
lame, by a late Act of Parliament for Encreaſing 
Her Revenue ; She was Pleaſed to recommend the 
making further Proviſion for Him to the Conſidera- 
tion of the Commons: Who Generouſly Settled 
an Hundred Thouſand Pounds a Year upon Him, 
during Life. | 

Her Majeſty having, ſome time before, Appointed 
Commiſſioners to Treat of an Union between England 
and Scotland; and being deſirous to forward it as 
much as lay in Her Power, was Pleaſed to tell the 
Commiſſioners ot both Nations, That She was fully 
perſuaded it would prove the Happineſs of Both, and 
render the Iſland more Formidable than it had been in 
paſt Ages : That She wiſhed that Treaty might be 
brought to à good and happy Concluſion : That She came 
ro know what Progreſs they had made in it; and aſſured 
them, Nothing ſhould be wanting on Her Part, to 
bring it to Perfection. | 

The Bill to Prevent Occaſional Conformity, made 
much Noite about the Beginning ot the New Year, 
1703. But that blowing over, and the States Ge- 
neral having now made preſſing Inftances to Her 
Majeſty, upon the great Apprehenſions they lay 
under, from the Extraordinary Preparations of 


France, tor an Augmentation of Troops: And She | 


' Majeſty, at the fame time, to Inſi 
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having laid the ſame before the Commons, She had 
Aſſurance given Her, That in caſe ſhe ſhould think 
it neceſſary to enter into any further Negotiations 
upon that Account, they would Enable Her Majeſty 
to Make Good the ſame ; but hey Entreated Her 

| upon it, with 
the States General, to put an Immediate Stop to all 
manner of Correſpondence with France and Spain. 
Which Her Majeſty, in Her Anſwer, did not doubt 
but would be Approved of, fince it was abſolutely 
Neceſſary, for the Good of the whole Alliance. And 
to ſhew the Concern Her Majeſty always had for 
the Good of Her Subjects, when the Commons 
Addreſs d Her to Concert Meaſures for the Furniſh- 
ing Her Forces in Holland and Flanders, ſo far as it 
was poſſible, with the Manufactures, Corn, and 
other Product of England; Her Reply was, That as 
She had hitherto made it Her Care, in every thing, to 


advance the Intereſt of Her Engliſh Sabjefts, She 
* continue to do ſo, by Complying with their Re- 
queſts, © | 


About the Beginning of February, Her Majeſty 
was Pleaſed to make a Promotion of ſeveral General 
Officers, from Majors, to be Lieutenant-Generals : 
And to manifeſt Her Pious Care of Religion, and 
Duty towards God, now Iflued out Her Proclama- 
tion for the Encouragement of Vertue and Piety, 
and for the Preventing and Puniſhing oft Vice, Pro- 
faneneſs and Immorality. | 

The Repreſentation of the Commons, about the 
Publick Accounts, and the Lords Remarks relating 
to the ſame Affair, with other Matters, brought 
Her Majeſty to be defirous to have the Seffions 
ended; and accordingly, having Paſſed ſeveral Bills, 
on the 27th of February, She could not Conclude it, 
without letting them know, among other things, 
another Inſtance of her great Bounty and Generofity ; 
That She had given Direct ions, That Her Part of all 


the Prizes which had been or ſhould be Taken, cri 


the War, ſhould be entirely applied to the Publick 
Service ; and She hoped Her Own Revenue wonld not 
fall ſo ſhort, but that She might be Able, as She Deſired, 


to Contribute yet farther to the Eaſe of Her People. 


Her Majeſty, in like manner, being not unmind- 
ful of the Good of Her Kingdom ot Scotland, atter 
having recommended to the Care of Her Privy- 
Council there, the Church Eftabliſh'd by Law, 
in its Superiour and Inferiour Judicature; and being 
informed that there were many Diſſenters in that 
Kingdom, who though they differed from the 
Eſtabliſhd Church in Opinion, as to Eccleſiaſtical 
Government and Form, yet were of the Reformed 
Proteſtant Religion; She Declared, Her Pleaſure 
was, They ſhould be Directed to live ſuitable to 
the Reformed Religion, which they profeſſed, ſub- 
miſſive to her Laws, and decently and regularly in 
regard of the Eſtabliſh'd Church, as good Chriſtians 
and Subjects, and that then they ſhould be protected 
in the peaceable Exerciſe of their Religion, and in 
their Perſons and Eſtates. She likewiſe recommended 
to the Clergy of the Eſtabliſh'd Diſcipline, their 
living in Brotherly Love and Communion with ſuch 
Diſſenters: To Her Privy-Council, the Protection 
of Her Civil Judicatures, and the Execution of Her 
Laws, for the Good of Her People ; and that they 
ſhould Direct the Sheriffs and Juſtices of the Peace 
to their Duty; and that, for the Peace and Security 
of the Kingdom, they ſhould make ſpecial Inſpection 
of the Diligences done by her Highland Commit- 
ſians. She recommended likewiſe to them, to en- 
join the Obſervation of-thoſe Laws which tended to 
the Encouragement of Trade and Manufactures, 
tor the Benefit of Her People, whoſe Proſperity 
and Safety was Her greateſt Concern : That Her 
Forces within the Kingdom ſhould obſerve Diſci- 
pline, and occaſion no Grievance to Her other Sub- 
jects ; and, for that End, She had given ſpecial Or- 
ders to Her Treaſury, for Paying them exactly and 


timeoully, according to Her Eſtabliſhment ; and 


it any of the Funds appointed for that Purpoſe, by 
Her and Her Parliament, ſhould happen to be 
Deficient, they were required to Puniſh the 
ay of making their due Payments, according 
to Law. N | 


ANN 
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Her Majeſty, about the Beginning of March, 
made ſeveral Creations of Honour; ſome Knights 


of the Garter were Inſtalled : About the ſame time, 


She made a Promotion of Admirals, Conſtituted 
ſeveral New Lords-Lieutenants, and Honoured 
others with being admitted into Her Privy- 
Council. | | 

A Treaty between the Confederates and the King 
of Portugal having been long talked of, Her Ma- 
jeſty's Aſſiduity, by Her Miniſters in that Kingdom, 

rought it to a Concluſion on the 16th of May. 
In the mean time, the Siege of Bonn, having, to- 
wards the Beginning of that Month, been undertaken 
by the united Force of Her Majeſty and the States Ge- 
neral, under the Command of the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; the Place was Attack d with wonderful 
Fury and Application, and forced to Surrender on 
the 15th, upon Articles. The French Mareſchals, 
Villeroy and Boufflers, during the Duke of Marl. 
borough's Abſence before Bonn, attempred to Surprize 
the Confederates, under General Overkirk , near 
Maeſtricht: Bur two Battalions in Tongeren having 
with extraordinary Bravery kept their whole Army 
Eight and Forty Hours before that Place, they 
gave that General the opportunity to Poſt his Army 
1o advantageoully, as quite to diſappoint their De- 
ſigns. The Fight at Ekeren, which happened the 
latter end of June, I paſs over, becauſe I do not find 
any of the Troops in Her Majeſty's Service, employ'd 
there; only that thoſe of Her Allies, the Srates- 
General, got Immortal Honour by it. 

The Supports Given now by Her Majeſty to the 
Circle of Swabia, in great danger of being forced 
by the French and Bavarians to embrace a Neurrality, 
ought not to be over-look'd ; nor the Exploit per- 
form'd by Rear-Admiral Dylks, in Taking and De- 
ftroying a Grand Partee of French Merchant. Ships, 
with their Convoy, in Carncall-Bay, on the 22d of 
July. Her Majeſty's Troops in Flanders, with thoſe 
of the Confederates, under the Duke of Marlborough, 
formed the Siege of Huy, which was ſoon reduced; 
and all the Terms the Garriſon could obtain, was, 
To Lay down their Arms; That all that belonged to 
the Officers and Soldiers ſhould be given them, and 
they Exchanged for a like Number of the Confede- 
rates, whenever the French deſired it. This done, the 
grand Conſultation, was, about Attacking the French 
Lines between the Mehaigne and Leume: The Queen's 
Generals were for it, and gave their Reaſons: But 
the Deputies of the States, having demanded the 
Opinion of their Commanders, and they inſiſting 
upon the Danger and Inconveniency of ſuch an 
Undertaking, the Siege of Limburg was reſolved 
on, the Place Inveſted on the 19th of September, 
and by the 27th, Delivered into the Contederates 
Hands. | 

The Scotch Parliament had been Sitting moſt part 
of the Summer, but could bring neither the Act of 
Security, nor very little elſe, to Maturity: How- 
ever, having Ordered an Account of the Progreſs 
ot their Commiſſioners, in their Treaty of Union 
with England, to be laid before them, they Reſolved 
the Commiſſion was Expired, and that no New one 
| ſhould be Granted, without Conſent of Parlia- 
ment. 

In Ireland, the Duke of Ormond, Lord- Lieutenant 
of that Kingdom, by Her Majeſty's Appointment 
Opened a Parliament, on the 21ſt of October; an 
after the uſual Forms of Speeches, Addreſſes, and 
Anſwers, the Commons Reſolved, That all the Pro- 
teſtant Free-holders of that Kingdom had been 
tally and maliciouſly Mif-repreſenred, Traduced, 
and Abuſed, in a Repreſentation made of them, in 
a Book, entituled, The Report of the Commiſſioners 
appointed to Enquire into the Iriſh Forfeitures. They 
likewiſe Addreſs d Her Majeſty upon it; but withal, 
Declared and Acknowledged, That the Kingdom of 
Ireland was Annex'd and United to the Imperial 
Crown of Exgland. Upon which Her Majeſty An- 
ſwer d, She was extremely Pleaſed with the Aſſurance 
they gave of their Duty to, Her, and their Affection 
and due Regard to the Crown of England; and that 
they ſhonld find, by Her Readineſs to Advance the 


Good of that Kingdom, that She had received no ill 


"a 


| Impreſſions of them; and did mt doubt but they would; 


upon all Occaſions, ſhew ſuch Reſpect to Her, as to de- 
erve the Continuance of Her Fadour; and would there- 
fore give ſuch Diſpatch to the Publich Affairs, as the 
Conaition of that Kingdem required. She, in like man- 
ner, took the Letter and Addreſs of the Lords ver 
Kindly, and declared, That as She depended on their 
Reſolution and Zeal to do Her Service, ſo they might be 
Aſſared of Her Care of their Intereſts ; and Her earneſt 
Deſire was, to Promote the Welfare and Happineſs of 
that Kingdom, the Security of the Proteſtant Religion, 
and the Peace and Proſperity of the Eſtabliſh'd Church. 
A Repreſentation of the State of the Kingdom of 
Treland, was the next thing that came before Her 
Majeſty, who having been, for ſome time paſt, 
in Conjunction with Her other Allies, Treating with 
the Emperor, about Declaring Arch-Duke Charles, 
King of Spain, as well as concerting Meaſures to 
put him in Poſſeſſion of that Monarchy ; that Prince 


was accordingly Declared King. And now the 


Duke of Savvy, a Diſcerning Prince, by the Means 
of Her Majeſty, and Her Confederates, left France, 


and cloſed in with the Common Intereſt. 


On the gth of November the Parliament Met: 
To whom Her Majeſty, after having delivered many 
Important Things relating to the State at Home, 
and Confederates Abroad, ſumm'd up all; Thar She 
wanted Words to expreſs to them the Earneſt Deſire 
She had of ſeeing all Her Subjects in perfect Peace and 
Cniow among themſelves : That She had nothing fo 
much at Heart, as their Welfare and Happineſs; and 
therefore Deſired them all, carefully to avoid auy Heats 
and Diviſions, that might diſappoint Her of that Sa- 
tisfaction, and give Encouragement to the Common Ene- 
mies of the Church and State. However, the Com- 
mons fell this Year again on the Occaſional Conformity 
Bill; and having fimiſh'd it by the 7th of December, 


the Lords, after great and learned Debates next 


Day, whether it ſhould be Read a Second time, 
carry d it in the Negative, by a Majority of Four- 
teen, and fo Rejected the Bill. FS 

Some ill Practices and Deſigns againſt the Govern- 
ment, having for ſome time been carry d on in Scot- 
land by the Emiſſaries of France, and now detected, 
Her Majeſty acquainted Her Parliament with it. 
Upon which the Lords having appointed a Select 
Committee, to Examine the Suſpected Perſons, the 
Commons look d upon this as an Encroachment on 
the Royal Prerogative; and Addreſſing the Queen 
upon it, the Lords highly Reſented ſome Expreſſions 
in it, and after a Refolve, Fanuary the 13th, 1703, 
to Vindicate their Honour, and Aſſert their Privi- 
leges, they Preſented a long Repreſentation to Her 
Majeſty thereupon. Who declared Her Self very 
ſorry for any Mi fender endings between the Two Houſes, 
which were ſo Inconvenient for the Publick Service, and 
ſo Uneaſie to Her; and that She could not but tale No- 
tice, with Satisfaction, of the Aſſurances they gave Her, 
That they would carefully avoid all Occaſions of them. 
The Conteſt between the Two Houles, about this 
and other minuter.things, laſted to the End of the 
Seſſion: On the 21ſt ot February, the Commons 
encountred the Lords Repreſentation, with a long 
Addreſs to Her Majeſty ; and, before the End of 
the Month, Reſolved upon another to Her, That 
She would be Pleaſed to Reaſſume the Juſt Preroga- 
tive of Her Crown, and take to Her Self the Exami- 
nations relating to the Conſpiracy : That they would 
Defend Her againit all Conſpirators whatſoever : 
And declared, The Eſtabliſhing of a Committee of 
Seven Lords, for the Sole Examination of that Con- 
ſpiracy, was of Dangerous Conſequence, and might 
tend to Subvert the Government. The Lords, on their 
part, having for ſome time protracted the Courſe of 
their own Vindication, Preſented nor their Notable 
Repreſentation to Her Majeſty, till very near the 
Cloſure of the Seſſion, when there was no room tor 
the Commons to Reply, and that the Matter, if 
poſſible, might be here terminated ; and having, at 
the ſame time, Addreſsd Her Majeſty about Pro- 
moting the Proteſtant Succeſſion in Scotland; She 
Was Pleaſed to ſay, She had declared Her Inten- 
tions, of Endeavonring to Settle that Matter, to Her 
Servants of that Kingdom, as the moſt Effettual _ 4 
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for Securing their Quiet, and Our Own, and the rea- 
Aieſt 
in the Perfecti 
Time ſhould be Ih. | Ce a 

In the mean time, Her Majeſty was taking great 
Care to Repair the Loſs of our Shipping, by the 
moſt Dreadful Storm that happened in the Memory 
of Man, on the 26th of November, 1703. And that 
She might manifeſt Her wonted Care of Religion, 
She, upon the Complaint of ſeveral Good Men, 
againſt the Prophaneſs, Immorality and Indecencies 
of the Stage, January the 17th. put out an Order, 
for Regulating the two Play-Houſes. She had re- 
vived the Order of the Thiſtle, in Scotland, a little 
before: And ſent the Duke of Marlborongh into 
Holland, to regulate Affairs for the ſucceeding Cam- 
paign, where ſuch Meaſures were concerted, as 


Way to an entire Onion betwixt both Kingdoms; 
of. which, it was very deſirable no 


gave lince a ſtrange Turn to the Affairs of the Em- 


pire, and to the Advantage of the Common Cauſe. 

Her Majeſty's Bount 
Unexampled, in a Meflage She was Pleaſed to fend 
to the Commons, February the 7th, to this Purpoſe ; 
That having taken into Her Conſideration, the Mean 
and In(ufficient Maintenance belonging to the Clergy, 

in divers Parts of the Kingdom; to give them ſome 
Eaſe, She had been Pleaſed to Remit the Arrears of 
the Tenths to the Poor Clergy; and fer an Augmen- 
tation of their Maintenance, declared, That She wonld 
make a Grant of Her whole Revenue ariſing ont of Her 
Firft Fruits and Temths, as far as it was now, or 
ſhould become free | 
that End: And that if the Commons could find any 
proper Method whereby Her e 's Good Intentions 
to the Poor Clergy might be made more Effectual, it 
would be a great Advantage to the Publick, and very 
Acceptable to Her Majeſty, The Commons having 
- accordingly brought in a Bill, which, with others, 
received the Royal Aſſent, on the 3d of April, Her 
Majeſty was Pleaſed to tell Both Houſes, That She 
had , at the Opening of that Seſſion, earneſtly ex- 
preſs'd Her Deſires of ſeeing them in perfect Unity 
and Peace among themſelves, as the moſt Effectual 
Means imaginabie to Diſappoint the Ambition of our 
Enemies, and to Reduce- them to an Honourable and 
Laſting Peace : And that though this had not met with 
all the Succeſs which She Wilhed and Expetted ; yet 
being fully Cenvinced, that nothing was more ee 
to Our Common Welfare, She was not 2 from 
per ſiſt ing in the ſame earneſt Deſires, 
go down into their ſeveral Countries, ſo diſpoſed to Mo- 
deration and Unity, as became all thoſe, who were join d 
together in the ſame Religion and Intereſt. 

The Parliament of Jre/and having reſumed their 
Sitting, in theSpring of the New Year, and diſpatch'd 
all the neceſſary Buſineſs that lay before them, 
Broke up, on the 4th of March, very much to the 
Satisfaction of the Duke of Ormond, Lord-Lieutenant 
of that Kingdom ; who having Conſtituted the 
Lord-Chancellor, Sir Richard Cox, the Earl of 
Mount- Alexander, and Lieutenant-General Earl, 
to be Lords Juſtices of that Kingdom, departed 
for England, to give Her Majeſty an Account of 
the Poiture of Affairs there. 

As for the State of Things with the New King of 

Spain, and in Portugal, notwithſtanding all the 
Care taken by Her Majeſty, and the States General, 
for Carry ing on the War on that ſide with Succeſs, 
and the great Expectation we had, of the Revolt 
of the Spaniards to Charles III. another face was 
quite turn'd up: The Duke of A#jou was before- 
band with the Confederates, and made the firſt Ad- 
vantages. There was ſome Cauſe or other, yet 
with any Certainty unknown to us, that made 
Her Majeſty ſend a new General, I mean the Earl 
of Galway, into Portugal, Our Fleet, with the 
Land Troops a-board, miſſed but a very little of 
having Barcelona Surrendred to them. | 

The Germans could not prevent the early Junction of 
the French and Bavarians ; but the Prodigious March 
of the Engiiſh, and part of the Dutch Army, under 
the Command of Her Majeſty's Captain-General, the 
Duke of Marlboreugh, not to the Moſelle, as was 
given out, and the French believ'd, but into Germany, 
gave ſuch a Happy Turn of Affairs, as was more to 


to the Poor Clergy, is 


* Incumbrances, to be applied to 


at they would 


———— 


be Wiſh'd for, than Expected. About the Middle 
of June, after a long Conference between His Grace, 
Prince Lewis of Baden, and Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
at Great Heppach, it was Agreed, The laſt ſhould 
Command on the Rhine, to obſerve Villeroy and 
Tallard ; and the other two, after the Junction of 
their Armies, ſhould Act againſt the Elector ot 
Bavaria and Mareſchal de Marſin, and have an 
Alternative Command. The Bavarian, about 
the Beginning of FJ#ly, judging by the March of 
the Duke and Prince Lewis, that they intended to 
Attack Donawert, made a Detatchment of his beſt 
Troops from Dillingen, to Reinforce the Count 
d Arco, Poſted near that Place, at Schellenberg, where 
wy caſt up great Intrenchments. However, the 
Duke of Marlborough, on the 2d of Faly, whoſe Day 
of Command it was, after a vaſt March from Three 
in the Morning till the ſame Hour in the After- 
noon, with a Body ot Her Majeſty's Troops, and 
ſome Germans to Support them, Attacked the 
Enemy in their Intrenchments with utinoſt Bravery; 
the On-ſet being made by a Battalion of the Engliſh 
Foot-Guards, and the Regiments of Orkney and 
Tngoldsby. The Enemy made a moſt vigorous De- 
fence : But after an Engagement of an Hour and 
an Halt, when the Imperialiſts came up, their In- 
trenchments were forced, moſt of them cut in pieces, 
and Fifteen Pieces of Cannon, with all their Bag- 
gage, taken; General 4 Arco, and others, were forced 
ro ſwim over the Danube, to fave their Lives: And 
the Number of their Slain, according to ſome Ac- 
counts, were made to amount to Six thouſand Men. 


Her Majeſty's General, the Duke of Marlborough, 


gain'd Eternal Honour by this Action, giving his 
Orders with Extraordinary Preſence of Mind, and 
expoſing himſelt to the greateſt Dangers. The 
Surrender of Donawert, was the firſt Prize of 
this Victory : The Enemies Army retired with 
great Precipitation towards the River Lech, and 
from thence to Augsburg, where they ſtrongly 
Intrenched themſelves. 5 

Our Victorious Generals firſt Beſieged and Took 
Rhain : Then finding that they neither could force 
the Enemy to a Battel, nor Prince Eugene hinder 


the Mareſchal de Tallard, with another French Army, 


to March through the Black Foreſt, to Join them; 
the Siege of Ingolſt adt was Reſolved on, under the 
Direction of the Prince of Baden; the Duke of 
Marlborough was to Cover it; and His Grace, and 
Prince Eugene, now Encamped near Donawert, were 
to Join, as there ſkould be Occaſion. | 

On the other hand, The French and Bavarians 
having formed a Deſign to Attack Prince Eugene 
ſingly, the Duke of Marlborongh made ſuch Expedi- 


tion to Join him, that tho' they could not come time 


enough to poſſeſs themſelves of the Advantageous 
Camp at Hochſtet, where the Enemy were before- 
hand with them, they reſolved to Attack them. 
It is Agreed on all hands, the Enemy, beſides the 
Situation of their Camp, were ſomewhat Superiour 


to the Confederates in Number. 


The 2d of Auguſt, O. S. was the Day that was to 
Determine the Fate of the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
the German Liberty, or the Overthrow and Expul- 
ſion of the French out of the Empire. | 

The Engliſb and Dutch Troops were on our Left- 
Wing, facing the Mareſchal de Tallard on the Ene- 
mies Right; Prince Nene and the Imperialiſts, 
Pruſſians and Danes formed our Right, facing the 
Elector of Bavaria and the Mareſhal de Marſin, 
who with their Troops made up the Enemies Left- 
Wing. The Duke of Marlboromgh Commanded the 
whole Army of the Confederates. The Canonading 
began betwixt Eight and Nine in the Morning; 
But the Enemy having two Rivulets before them, 
and a ſort of a Moraſs, the Horſe were obliged to 


file of; and Prince Eugene having a great Turn to 


take, the Engagement did not begin before One in 
the Afternoon, and laſted with terrible Fury and 
Slaughter till Sun-ſet, when the Enemy were 
obliged to Retire, and leave ſuch a Compleat 
victory to the Confederates, as Hiſtory can hardly 
Parallel. It's Agreed, without ContradiCtion, 
That the Exgliſb Horſe and Dragoons, after ah 
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five Charges, and Rallyings, were the firſt that 
broke in upon the Gent d armery, the beſt Troops in 
France, and puſh'd upwards of Twenty Squadrons 
of them into the Danube, where they ſaw moſt of 
them periſh: And here it was that the Mareſchal 
de Tallard, and ſeveral other General Officers, were 


taken Priſoners, This done, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough advancing, to the Village of Blenheim, where 
the Enemy Intrenched themſelves, and made the 
greateſt Oppoſition, he obliged Six and twenty Bat- 
ralions, and Twelve Squadrons of Dragoons, to 
Surrender themſelves Priſoners of War. The Ba- 
zarian and Mareſchal de Mar ſin were fo advan- 
tageouſly Poſted, that the Brave Prince Exgene, who 
performed Wonders in the Action, could mike no 
Impreſſion upon them, till the third Attack, at near 
Seven at Night, when he made a great Slaughter of 
them; but being near a Wood fide, a good Body ot 
Bavarians retired into it, and the reſt of the Army 
retreated towards Lawingen; it being too late, and 
the Troops too much tired, to purſue them. 
The Confederates took all the Enemies Tents, 


Eight and forty Pieces of Cannon, a vaſt Number 


of Kettle- Drums and Colours. The Number of 
the Priſoners taken was almoſt incredible, the 
Whole amounting to near Fourteen thouſand, 
including Twelve hundred Officers, among which, 


teen General Officers. The Slain of the Enemy, 
are computed not to be fewer, one way or other, 
which with thoſe that died of, or are made unſer- 
viceable by their Wounds, and the vaſt Numbers 
that took chis Opportunity to Deſert, make the 
Enemies Loſs, in the Whole, to be near Forty Thou— 
ſand Men. | | PATE 

This Action, on the Banks of the Danube, has 
rendred Her Majeſtys Arms Eternally Glorious, 
and raiſed the Engliſh Valour to the higheſt pitch 
it ever arrived at in former Times; there being no- 
thing in modern Hiſtory to compare to it, ſince the 
Battle of Creſſi, in France, fought by the Anceſtors 
of theſe Brave Engliſh, in the Year 1346, under the 
Auſpicious Conduct of Her Majeſty s Predeceſſor, 
Edward III. King of England, wherein Thirty Thou- 
ſand French-men tell in the Field of Battle. 

The Account of this Glorious Succeſs, was ſoon. 
ſeconded with the happy Intelligence we received, 
of the Taking of Gibraltar, in Spain, by Her Majelty's 
Fleet, under the Command of Admiral Rooke, and by 
the Marines that Attacked the Place by Land, under 
the Prince of Heſſe : Which being Surrendred on 
the 23d of Faly, and well provided with a Garriſon, 
and other Neceſſaries, the Admiral failed then into 
the Mediterranean, in queſt of the Enemies Fleet; 
fought and defeated the French off of Malaga, and 
returned Triumphantly Home. | 


ANNESLEY (Samne!) This Perſon was 


well bred, and took his Degree of Doctor of the 
Civil Law, and was Miniſter of St. Giles Cripplegate 3 
from whence he was put out for Non- contormity, 
Auguſt the 24th, 1662. One that has given us a 
Summary of his Lite, ſays this of him; 1 hat atter 
his firſt Entrance into the Miniſtry, he was fixed at 
Clif, in Kent, in the Room of an Ejected Mjnitter, 
whole Life and Converſation was notoriouſly Scan- 
clalous, upon, which Account the Rude and Igno- 
rant People were fond of him, and prejudiced 
againſt his Succeſſior, whom they Aſſaulted, not 
long after his firſt coming among them, with Spits, 
Forks, and Shovels, threatning him with Death. 
However, his Reſolution was ſo great, that he told 
them, Let them uſe him as they would, he was re- 
ſolved to Continue with them, till he had fitted 
them to entertain a better Perſon, who ſhould ſuc- 
ceed him; and at the fame time ſolemnly declared, 
That when they became ſo Prepared, he would 
leave the Place. But in few Vears, the People be- 
came greatly Reformed; and, to keep his Word, he 
left them, leſt any ſeeming Lightneis of his might 


e had there coming in, was no Temptation to 
him. When he came to London, he had a Lecture 
at St. Pauls, and was Rector of Cripplegate, till 


ö 


prove a Scandal to them; and the 400 J. per Ann. 


| Outed, as aforeſaid : After which time, he exerciſed 


his Function among the Diſſenters, was a great In- 
ſtrument in the Education and Subſiſtence of ſeveral 


of their Young Miniſters, the main Support cf the 


Morning- Lectures; and of all Gifts, Salarics, and 
Incomes, he laid aſide always the Tenth for Cha- 
rity, even before any part was ſpent, and by that 
means had a Fund conſtantly ready for Charitable 
Ulſes, beſſdes what others furniſhed him with for 
the ſame Purpoſe, to whom he was a faithful Al- 
moner. His Non- conformity created him Froubles, 
but no inward Uneaſineſs: He never fear'd his Ene- 
mies, and nothing he met with from them abated 
his Chearfulneſs. He Died December the 3 iſt, 1696. 
in the Seventy-ſeventh Year of his Age; and tho' he 
left nothing in Print behind him beſides fome Sermons, 
yer we have thought him worthy of Remembrance 
here, upon the account of his Publick Spirit. 
ARD E RN E (James) Doctor in Divinity, 
of the Univerfity of Cambridge, was a Cheſhire-man 
Born, and Educated in Chriſt's College: But in 1673, 


and the Year after, was Fellow-Commoner of 


Braten. Noſe College, in Oxford, partly for the fake 
of the Publick Library, and partly for the Conver- 


lation of the Divines and others in that Univerſity. 


He became alſo, about that time, Miniſter of 


c | St. Botolph Aldgate in London; afterwards Chaplain 
we are to reckon a Mareſchal of France, and Seven- 


in Ordinary to His Majeſty King Charles II. who 
beſtowing on him the Deanery of Cheſter, upon the 
Death ot Dr. Heur) Bridgman, Biſhop ot the Iſle of 
Man (who had kept it in Commendam with his 
Biſhoprick ) was Inſtalled there, in 1682. And fo 
continuing in the ſaid Station till the Acceflion of 
King James II. to the Crown, he ran fuch a length 
with that Prince's Humour and Deſigns, that 
made him ſuffer ſome Indignities and Afﬀronts 
from the Vulgar of and near Czeſter : But at laſt 
he gave way to Fare, on the 18th ot September, 1691, 
having firſt bequeathed his Books, and the chief 
part of his Eſtate, to provide and maintain a Pub- 
lick Library in the Cathedral Church of Cheſter, for 
the Ute of the City and Clergy. Betides tome Ser- 
mons of his that are made publick, he wrote Di- 


 rections concerning the Matter and Style of Sermons, 


1671. 1n'12* As alſo, Conjectura circa *Empuyy 
d. Clementis Romani; cui ſubjiciuntur Caſt igationes 
in Epiphanium & Petavinm de Euchariſtia, de Cœlibatu 
Clericcram, & de Orationibus pro Vita Functis; Lond. 
1 68 3 : 4 g 
ASHM OLE (Elias) Fiq; was Born at Lich- 


field, in the County ot Stafford, in the Pariſh of 


St. Michaels, the 23d of May, 1617. and there 
Educated at the Grammar. School, till the Age of 
Sixteen, when being Invited to London by James 
Paget, Eiq; (ſometime Pxiſne Baron ot the Exche- 
quer) who had Marry d his Aunt, he applied him- 
telt ro the Law, practiſed as Sollicitor in Chancery, 
was admitted of Clement's- Inn in the Year 1641. 
and {worn Attorney in the Court of Common-Pleas, 
Atterwards, the Times not favouring, he retired _ 
into Cheſhire, and from thence to Oxford, in order 
to ſerve King Charles I. where he was made one 
of the Gentlemen of the Ordnance in that Gar- 


riſon; and ſoon after recommended, by Sir Jh 


Heydon, to the Lord Aſhley at Worceſter, where, 
Ann. 1646. he was made Regitter to the Com- 
miſſioners of Exciſe. | 

In the Year 1657- he was admitted into the 
Society of the /4iddle-Temple, and call'd to the Bar, 
Novemb. 2. 1660. Having apply'd himſelf tor 
{ome Years to the Study of Antiquities, he was 
about this time, commanded by King Charles II. 
to draw a Catalogue of his Medals ; which accor- 
dingly were all deliver d him, and King Ferry the 
VIllch's Cloſet aſſign'd for his Uſe. | 

Jan. 15. 16*2, he was admitted Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and receiv'd a Patent, about the fame 
time, for rhe Office of Comptroller of the Excite ; 
on which Occaſion, this following Letter was 
written by Secretary Nicholas to the Lord-Trea- 
ſurer: | | | 


Ts 
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41to. 1658, 


ASH 


BAR 


Tothe Right Honourable the Earl of Southampton, 
Lord High-Treaſurer of England. 


My very Good LORD, 


HI Bearer, Mr. Elias Aſhmole, being 4 


perſon, whom His Majeſty hath a more than 


Ordinary Deſire to Prefer to the Place for which he 


hath a Warrant from His Majeſty; 1 could not re- 
fuſe, by theſe, to recommend him to Tour Loraſhip, find- 
ing him à very 3 Perſon, and à Man of more 
than Ordinary Parts for Diſcharge of that Place, and 
One whom His 2 makes Uſe of in ſeveral par- 
ticular Employments : So as Tour Lordſhip's Favour to 
him in this Buſmeſs, will, 1 am certain, be very Ac- 
ceptable to His Majeſty, and moſt Obliging to, 


My very Good LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt Humble Servant, 
E DW. NICH OL As. 


May the 16th, 1661. he received à Grant of 
Arms for the Office of Winſor Herald; and the 
Year following, was made one of the Commiſſioners 
for recovering the King's Goods. In the Year 1669. 
he received the Complement of a Diploma from the 
Univerſity of Oxford, for the Degree of Doctor of 
Phylick. 


He was a Perſon of indefatigable Induſtry, and 


unlimited Curiofity, as appears by the Diverſity of 
Studies he applied himſelt unto, and the Progreſs he 


made in ſeveral of them. The Books he has pub- 


liſh'd, are, 1ſt. Faſciculus Chymicns, or, Chymical 
Collectiont: 8 vo. 1650. 2dly. Theatrum Chymicum 
Britannicum : 4to. 1652. 3dly The Way to Bliſs : 
Athly. Inſtitutions, Laws and Ceremo- 
mes of the Order of the Garter : a large Folio. 1671. 
And thoſe he hath left in Manuſcript, are, 1ſt. A 
large Collection of Epitaphs, Inſcriptions and Arms 
within the Churches and ether Places throughout the 
County of Berks. 2dly. Two Volumes of the like 
Collections made in divers other Counties of England. 
adly. Three Volumes of the Roman, Conſular and 
Imperial Coins of the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
athly. A Volume of King Charles the Second s Silver 
{mperial Coins. The Three e of the Boaleian 


Coins are at prelent in that Library; and in their 
Catalogus of Berefactors, this Grateful Acknow- 


ledement — Elias Aſhmole Armiger, Regius Fe- 


cialis de Windſore Vir Præſt antiſſimus & Nei Anti- 


quariæ Peritiſſimus, Accuratiſſimum Antiquorum Nu- 
miſmatum Laudenſium Catalogam intra Volumina 
diſtributum concinnadit & Bibliothecæ Bodleianæ Dono 
gedit. The reſt of theſe MSS. are preſerv'd in one 
of the Cloſets of the Muſeum in the fame Univer- 
ſity. | | 

His Generoſity, and Publick as well as Private 
Benefactions, have contributed no leſs than the 
Books he hath written, to his being known and 
eſteemed amongſt Men of Learning and Morals. 


What hath come to my knowledge in this kind, 


are as follow : 


1. A Set of Service and Anthems given to Lichfield 
Cathedral, Ann. 1662. and 20/1, contributed twos 


Years after towards its Repair. 5 
2. Five Volumes of Sir William Dugdale's Works, 
given to the Temple Library. 


3. A Silver Bowl and Cover, of the Value of 


about 24 J. beſtowd on the Bailiffs of Lichfield, 
Ann. 1666. | 

4. In the Year 168 3. he beſtow'd on the Univerfity 
of Oxford {they having built a very Noble Repo- 
ſitory for its Reception) one of the moſt Conſi- 
derable Collections of Natural and Artificial Curioſi- 
ties in Europe, which had been many Vears a gather- 
ing by the two Tradeſcants, the Father and Son, 
both ſuccetlively Phylick-Gardeners at Lambeth : 
And at his Death, which was in the Year 1692. he 
added, by Legacy, to the fame Collection, a Study 
of Books, conſiſting chiefly of Manuſcripts, and 
ſome Printed Books relating to Exgliſß Hiſtory, 
Heraldry, Aſtronomy and Chymiſtry, with an inh- 
nite Number of Pamphlets, part whereot had been 
ſorted by himſelt, and the reſt are methodized ſince, 


and a Double Catalogue of all made; a Claſſical 
one, according to their Various Subjects (whereot 
that Part which contains the MSS. is Printed) and 
an Alphabetical. Beſides this Study, he alto be. 
queath'd to the ſame Place two Gold Chains and 
Medals ; the one a Philigreen Chain of 90 Links, 
weighing 22 Qunces, with a Medal of rhe Duke ot 
Brandenburg s; the other a Collar of SS, with a 
Medal of the King of Deamark's; alſo a Gold Medal 
of the Count Pa/atine of the Rhine; and a George 
of the Duke of Norfolk's, worn by his Grand-father | 
when Ambaſlador in Germany: All which he had 


| receivd as Honorary Prefents, on Occaſion of his 


Book of the Order of the Garter. As a Grateful Ac- 
knowledgment of this Generous Benefaction, and 
a laſting Monument thereof, the Univerfity have 
inſcrib'd the Stately Repoſitory they built for theſe 
Rarities, MUSEUM ASHMOLEANUM; 
though the Collection has been ſince much improv'd 
(and ſtill continues to be) by other Benefactors, 
more eſpecially by Dr. Martin Liſter, and very 
lately by the Reverend Mr. James Pound. It has 
been lately publiſh'd, that, beſides this ſo fingular 
a Donation, he has founded a Natural Hiſtory 
Lecture in the ſame Place: But, however the Miſtake 
happen d, there was no Grounds for ſuch a Report; 
no Lecture, as of any Foundation, having been 
Read there, nor the leaſt word of any thing like ir 
in the Statutes of the Muſeum. | 


BAR 


B' R L O W ( Thomas) Doctor in Divinity, 
was Born in the Pariſh of Orton, in the 
County of Weſtmorland, Ann. 1607. bur 
Deſcended from the Family of the Barlow's of Barlow- 
Moore in Lincolnſhire, He was, at the Age of Sixteen, 
Anno 1624. admitted into Queen 1. College in Oxford; 
created Maſter of Arts, in 163 3. and Fellow of the 
ſame College the ſame Year. He became Publick 
Reader of Metaphyſicks in 1635. and continuing 
{till in the Univerſity, he was mace Keeper of the 
Bodleian Library, in 1652. Provoſt of Queen's- 
College, in 1657. and Margaret Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity, in 1660. Two Years after this, viz. in 1662. 
he was created Archdeacon of Oxford: And King 
Charles II. in Conſideration of his great Merit, was 
Pleaſed, in 1675. to Advance him to the See ot 
Lincoln; where having Exerciſed his Epiſcopal 
Function about Eighteen Vears, and lived about 
Eighty fix Years, he departed this Life in the 


. Year 1693. He was a Perſon of excellent Parts, of 


a ſweet Elocution, great Application, an admirable 
Divine, extremely Ready in the Solution ot Diffi- 
cult Queſtions and Caſes, and an univerſal Lover 
and Favourer of Learned Men, of what Country 
or Denomination ſoecver they were. His Works 
that are Extant are theſe : | 

1. Popiſh Principles, &c, pernicious to Proteſtant 
Princes, &c. In a Letter 10 4 Perſon of Hononr, Lond, 
1679. 8 v0. 

2. His Preface to the Popiſh Pomder.- Plot, with 
fegeral Letters of Sir Everard Digby relating to the 
ſame. Lond. 1679, 890 

3. His Letter zo Mr. Evelyn, concerning Iny0c4- 
tian of Saints, and Adoration of the Croſi. 1679. 

£4. Luci Corneliy Enropes Monarchia Solipſorum. 
Lond. 1680, 8v0. 

J. Conclave Jenatij, ſive ejus in nuperis Iafern: 
comitiis Inthronatio. Lond. 1680. 870“ 
6. Obſervations on Pope Pius Vth's Bull again 
Queen Elizabeth, and Paul III. againſt Henry VIII. 
Lond. 1681. 

7. Papiſmns Regie Poteſtatis Everſor, &c. Lond. 
168 1. Svo. 

8. Juſticia Britannica. Lond. 1640. 820. 

9. De Summi Clementia in habendis Quæſt ionibus, 
& Tyactandis Torturis adnibita. Lond. 1684. 890. 

10. Ex concertatione Eccleſiæ Catholice in Anglia 
Queſt iones præpoſitæ ſeptem Martyribus. Lond. 1684. 
8vo. 


11. His Remains. Lond. 1693. 870. Publiſb d 


by Hir F. Pett. : 
BATES 
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BATES (illiam) Doctor in Divinity, was 
bred at Cambridge, and became, in time, Miniſter 


of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt ; from whence he was 


put out, in 1662. for Non. conformity. He was 
generally reputed to be one of the beſt Orators of 
the Age. He was indeed a Perſon well verſed in the 


Politer Parts of Learning; which fo ſeaſoned his. 


Converſation, as to render it highly Entertaining 
to the more ſenſible Part of Mankind. His Appre- 
herfion was quick and clear ; his Reaſoning Faculty, 
acute, prompt, and expert, ſo as readily and aptly 
to produce, and urge clotely, the ſtronger and more 
pregnant Arguments, when he was to uſe them; 
and fo to diſcern the ſtrength of Arguments, if he 
was to anſwer them: His Judgment penetrating 
and ſolid, ſtable and firm: His Wit never vain or 
light, but moſt facecious and pleaſant by the mi- 
niſtry of a Fancy both vigorous and lively, and 
molt obedient to his Reaſon ; always remote both 
from Meanneſs and Enormity : His Memory was 
admirable, and never tailed, that any One could 
obſerve, nor was 1mpairet| to the laſt, at the Age 
of Seventy four: His Languape was always near and 
fine, but unaffected, tree from Srartch, Luſcioulneſs 
or Intricacy : His Method, in all his Ditcouries, 
might be expoſed ro the moſt Critical Centures: 


His Style was always inimitably polite, and yet eaſie; 


and his very Voice was charming. His Converſation 
was much coveted by Perſons of all Qualities, and 
that even when thoſe of his Character were Proſe. 
cuted with much Rigour : The Lord Chancellor 
Finch, and his Son, the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Nottingham, had a particular Reſpect tor him. 
The late Archodithop Ti#otfon highly valu'd him, 
and would often, even after his Advancement to 
that High Station, Converſe privately with him, 
with great freedom and opennets. i he late Queen 
Mary, of Glorious Memory, often entertain d her 


felt, in her Cloſer, with his Wrirings : Nay, he 


was highly Acceptable to the late King himſelf. 

It Intereſt couid have enclined him to Confor- 
mity, be could have wanted no Temptation; for 
there was none, no, not the higheſt Pretermen's ot 
the Church, but he might have expected, either 
if his Merit was regarded, or tt rough the ſtrength 
of his Intereſt. lie might have been a Dean, at 
the Re{toration of King Charles I. but he retuſed 
it; and might atterwards have had any Biſhoprick 
in the Kingdom, it he would have deſerted the Cauſe 
and Principles which he cſpouſed: And yet it muſt 
be ſaid, to his honour, that he was not engaged in 
the Intereſt ot any Party, as ſuch. He had a Catho. 
lick Spirir, and was tor an Entire Union ot all 
Vilible Chriſtians, upon moderate Principles and 


Practiſes. He was not for farther Impoſitions than 
the Nature ot Things required, nor for having the 


Church leis Free than Chriſt had left it: And yet, 
for Peace and Union take, he would have yielded to 
any thing, bur Sin. He was for Free Communion 
of all Viſibie Chriſtians, of whattoever Perſuaſion 
in Extra-Eſſential Matters, if they pleated. He vi- 
goroully purſued the Deſign of Peace and Union, 
and a hearty Comprehention, as long as there was 
any Hope; bur at laſt ſaw there was very little to 
be expected, till God ſhould grant a more ſuitable 
Spirit to all Parties concerned: For that when 
Principles, on all hands, were ſo eaſily accom- 
modated, and yer there was found in too many 
a remaining intuperable Reluctancy to the Thing 


Thought, with much Prudence and Temper, both 
as lying under the Conduct of Divine Providence, 
and as relating to the Intereſt ot Religion. His 
Reſidence, tor the latter part of his Life, was at 
Hatknty, near London, where he Preached, and 
there Departed this Life, Anno 1699. 

His Works, fince his Death, have been Printed 
all rogether in a Large Folio : And he publiſh'd no- 
thing but what is there collected, except it be the 
Lives of ſeveral Eminent Perſons, in Latin; which 
being Valuable, and yet ſcarce and difficult to come 
by, he put them together in one Volume, which 
is entituled, Bateſij Vite Selrctæ. There hath alſo a 
Poſthumous Piece of his been publiſh'd ſince his 
Death, in 820. being Some Sermons on the Saints 
Ever laſting Reſt. . | 

BAXTER ( Richard) was Born in Shropſhire, 
Novemb. 12th, 16:5. his Father being a Free- 
holder in that County, who made no great Figure, 
and having but a tmall Eſtate, and that incumbred 
too. He was initiated in Grammar Learning, un- 
der Mr. John Owen, Maſter of the Free- School at 


to Oæford; but was prevented therein, by Mr Owens 


Wickſtead, Chaplain to the Council at Ludlom: But 
he being no great Scholar, the main advantage 
Mrs Baxrer had in Academical Learning was under 
the Conduct ot Mr. Garbert, Miſter ot Wroxeter; 
with whote Aﬀiitance he ran through'a Courſe 
of Philolophy. Lis firſt Labours in the Minittry 
was at Dadiey and Bridgnorth, and afterwards at 
Kederminſter With extraordinary Succefs. After 


Beginning of the Civil War, he became: Chaplain 
to Colonel Phitey s Regiment, about 1646. But 
Things not ſuccteding according to his Mind, he 
aid not remain long there, and return d to his 
Flock at Keaermi:ſter. He ſhewed himſelf all along 
a Presb terian ; ald atrer the Reſtauration of 
King Charles II. was Ejccted, the old Sequeſtred 
Vicar 6f Kederminſter being reſtored to his Par- 
ſonage. He was Impritoried upon the Oxford act, 
but at leng h obianed an Habeas Corput. Many 
other Diihculties he encountred with, upon the 
Account ot his No- conformity, till the Beginning 
of the Reipn of King James II. when, on the 28th of 
February, 168 . he was Committed to the Kings. Bench 
Priton, by my Lord Chief Juſtice Feffrezs's Warrant, 
for his Paraph aſe on the New Teſtament, Printed 
a little before, which was termed a Scandalous and 
Scditious Book againſt the Government. He ap- 
peared at Weſt miuſt er- Hall on the 6th of May, and 
an Interma ion was Ordered to be Drawn up againſt 
him. On the 18th, being much Inditpoted. he 
moved for further Time tor his Tryal; but Jeffreys 
told him, He would not give him a Minute 
more, to ſave his Life: And added, © Thar they 
had had to do with other ſorts of Perſons, but 
„ now they had a Saint to deal with, and he 
* knew how to dea! with Saints, as well as Sinners. 


— 


Yonder (ſaid he) ffands Oates in the Pillory, (as he 
then actually did in the New Palace yard) and he 
ſavs he ſuffers for the Truth; and ſo ſays Baxter: 


Hut if Baxter did bat ſtand on the other fide of the 


it ſelf; it's in the Divine Power alone to effect the 


Cure, and not Man. 

His Piety was very conſpicuous ; and his pri- 
vate Converſation was ſo initructive, fo quickning, 
in reference to what lay within the Confines ot Re- 
ligion and Piety, that no Man of ordinary Capacity 
could hear his uſual and moſt familiar Diicourſes, 
but either wich great Negligence, or great Advan— 
tage. In his com;non Diſcourſe with his Friends, 
though he was tar from excluding Things of com- 
mon Humane Concti ment, yet he ſtiil ditcovered a 
Teinper of Mind molt intent upon Divine | hings, 
He did not look with a llight or a carelets Eye upon 
the Affairs ot the Publick, but A confiler and 
ipeak of them, as a Man of Proſpect, and large 


Piltory with him, J would ſay, Two of the greateſt 

Rognes and Raſcals in the Kingdom ſtood there, But 

to offer no more of my Lord s Rheto ick, Mr. Bax- 

ter was Tryed at Gmi/dhall, on the zoth, when 

Jeffreys did ſo Brow-beat his Counſel, that no- 

tlung could be Heard in his Favour. He had 

Subpena'd ſeveral Clergy-men, who Appeared in 

Court on his Behalf; but they were ot no Ute 

to him, through the Violence ot the Chict Juſtice : 

So that he was found Guilty, Fined Five hun- 

dred Marks, to lie in Priſon till he Faid it, and to 

hnd Suretics for his Good-behaviour for Seven Years. 

t hings beginning ro appear with another face at 

Court, before the End ot the Year 1686, Mr, Baxter 

obtain'd his Pardon, by the Mediation of the Mar- 

queis of Powts, and trom thence-torward freely 

T xerciled his Function in Charter. houſe yard, till 

Death took him off this Earthly Stage, December 
the Sth, 1691, He Ordered his Books to be 
B diſtributed 
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Wroxeter. After which, he was very defirous to go 


propoling to put him to the Care of. Mr. Richard 


Which, fiding with the Parliament, towards: the | 
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diſtributed among Poor Scholars; and all that re. 
mained of his Eſtate, after a tew Legacies, he diſpoſed 
for the Benefit of the Souls and Bodies of the 
Poor. He was a Perſon always fond of a Retired 
Life, and yet it was not in his Power ſo to conceal 
what was Valuable in him, as that he ſhould not 
be Obſerved and Reſpected, both by ſuch as were 
near him, and ſuch as lived at a remote diſtance 
from him. My Lord Broghill, afterwards Earl of 
Orrery, and Lord-Prefident of Munſter, had a great 
Value for him, Nominated him as One of the Com- 
mittee to ſtate the Fundamentals of Religion, and 
Entertained him very Reſpectfully at his Houſe. 
While he continued there, he became Acquainted 
with the famous Archbiſhop TV/her, who then 
lived at the Earl of Peterborough's in St. Martin's- 
lane, and their mutual Viſits and Interviews were 
frequent. There having been a Difference between 
Dr. Kendal! and Mr. Baxter, about the Extent of 
Redemption, they Mer, by Agreement, at the Arch- 
biſhop's Lodgings, leaving it to him to Arbitrate 
between them 3 who freely Declared for the 
Doctrine of Univerſal Redemption, and owned, 
that he was the Perſon who brought both Biſhop 
D Avenant and Dr. Preſton to acknowledge it, and 
then perſuaded both to forbear a further proſecu- 
tion of the Controverſie. 

While the Debates continued, after the Reſtora- 
tion of King Charles II. about an Accommodation 
of Eccleſiaſtical Matters, Mr. Baxter was often with 
the Lord- Chancellor Ciarendon, who carry d it with 
a great Shew of Reſpect to him; and his Intereſt in 
him was ſuch, as to engage him to do good Service 
to the People of New England, on whole Behalf he 
often Pleaded with him. 

After he was Silenc'd, with the reſt of his Bre- 
thren, he had Letters from Foreign Divines, 
Courting him to a Correſpondence with them ; 
which he durtt not yield to, for fear he ſhould be 
 mi{: repreſented : Among others, he receiv'd a Letter 
from Monſieur Amyrald, upon Occaſion of a Word 
of Dr. Lovis de Moulin, who had ſaid, That he had 
heard, that Amrald had ſpoken ſlightingly of the 
Engliſh Non-contormiſts : And another from Mon- 
fieur Sollicofſen, a Miniſter in Switzerland, who de- 
fired his Advice, about Setting up the Work of 
Miniſterial Inſtruction of the particular Families 
and Perſons of their Charge. But fear of Offence, 
prevented him from Anſwering theſe and other 
Letters from Foreign Parts, though he was often Ap- 
plied to. He had, in the worſt of Times, ſeveral 
even at Court, and about the King's Perſon, who 
were very Reſpectful to him; and among the reſt, 
the Duke of Lauderdale profeſs d a great Kindneſs 
for him : But he being a Perſon generally thought 
ill of, and One whom the Parliament Voted an 
Evil Counſellor, many were offended at his having 
any Correſpondence with him ; which yet he gave 
way to, partly to avoid Rudeneſs, after abundant 
Civilities, and partly that he might make Ute of 
his Intereſt in him, for the doing Good, upon occa- 
tion, wherein he ſometimes was not without ſuc- 
cels, | | 

While he lived at Acton, he had the happineſs of 
free Converſation with that Mirrour of Juſtice, the 
Moſt Excellent Sir Matthem Hale, who lived in his 
Neighbourhood: Their Converſation was much 
upon the main Points of Religion, the Immortality 
of the Soul, and the Certainty of a Future State. 
And that Good Judge manifeſted his Reſpect for 
Mr. Baxter upon diverſe Occafions, more particu- 
larly giving him an high Eucamium, both for Piety 
and Learning, before all the Judges at the Table at 
Serjeants Inn, at the time when he was in Priſon 
upon the Oxford Act, and by leaving him a Legacy 
in his Will. 

The Earl of Belcares, who was driven out of 
Scotland by Cromwell, and went to King Charles in 
his Exile, had alſo a great Value for Fm, which 
was occaſion d by his Reading Mr. Baxter's Books, 
upon the Lord Lauderdales Recommendation, 

Many Foreign Divines wrote to him with abun- 
dance of Reſpect, as particularly Monſieur Brunſenius, 
Chaplain to his Electoral Highneſs of Brandenburg, 


— 


who ſent him Word, That he had Employ'd ſeveral 
Perſons to Tranſlate ſome of his Practical Works 
into Latin, which were diſperſed and ſold throughout 
that n and offered him his utmoſt Service in 
any thing wherein he was capable of Obliging him. 

Dr. Spencer allo, Chaplain to the Duke of Saxony, 
directed Mr. Chriſtopher Martin, a Divine who lived 
in his Houſe, to write a very kind and reſpectful 
Letter to Mr. Baxter, and tell him how much his 
Books had promoted Practical Religion in thoſe 
Countries, ſince they were Tranſlated into Latin, 

He wrote a great many Volumes, a Catalogue of 
which is to be found at. the End of the Abridement 
of his Life, Publiſh'd by Mr. Ca/amy. And for the 
Cenſures paſſed by Eminent Men upon his Works, 
we ſhall be content to give that only of the Learned 
and Ingenuous Dr. Barrow, who gives this as his 
Judgment, That his Practical Writings were never 
3 and his Controverſial ones ſeldom Re- 
uted. 

BE RN ARD (Edward) Doctor in Divinity, 
was Born at a Village three Miles diſtant from 
Towceſter, in the County of Northampton, on 
the 2d of May, in the Year 1638. being the Son 
of Joſeph Bernard, I think, Miniſter of the Place 
and of Elizabeth Lance, both of them of a Good 
Family. His Father afterwards Removing to Wor- 
thampton, and being cut off there by an immature 
Death, when this his Son was ſcarce Six Years of 
Age, his Mother now redoubling her Care for 
his Education, ſent him to an Uncle he had in 
London, where he was put into Merchant-Taylors- 
School, and from thence, in June 1655. Elected into 
St. John's College in Oxford. He was happy in his 
Tutor, Dr. Thomas Mat, and he as happy in a 
Pupil, who made great Progreſs in his Studies, 
and applied himſelf more particularly to the Read- 
ing of the Greek and Roman Authors, as Amended 
and Corrected by the beſt Criticks. He likewiſe 
applied himſelt,to the Study of Philoſophy, and the 
politer ſort of Learning; and not contining himſelf 
within the Boundaries of Greece and Italy, he made 
himſelf Maſter of thoſe Languages, that fo much 
once flouriſh'd in the Eaſt, I mean, Hebrew, Syriack, 
Arabick, and Coptick, Then he bent his 1 houghts 
on the Mathematicks, and made a great Progreis 
therein, under Dr. Wallis. He Commenced Matter 
of Arts, in 1662. He was Choſen Proctor of the 
Univerſity, in 1667. And not long after he had 
been out of that Office, viz. on the 9th of June, 
1668. he was made Batchelor in Divinity ; and 
towards the End of that Year, he went over to 
Leyden in Holland, with an Intention to ſee and 


peruſe ſeveral Oriental Manuſcripts of Joſeph Sca- 


liger, and Levin Warner, but more-eſpecially Apol- 
lonius Pergens his Book of Conical Sections: He was 
kindly Entertained there. 

About the Year 1669. when Mr. Chriſtopher Wren 
( now Sir Chriſtopher) who was at that time Savilian 
Profeſſor of Aitronomy, was by King Charles II. 
made Surveyor-General of the Works ; he was, for 
the preſent, made Deputy-Profeſſor, by the Vice- 
Chancellor. In the Year 1672. a good Living, 
in the County of Surrey, happening to become 
Vacant, and the ſame being in the Gift of St. Johns 
they were pleaſed to confer it on him. And ſoon 
after, Dr. Peter Mew, Prefident of that College, 
being Preferred to the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, 
he made Choice of Mr. Bernard to be one of his 
Chaplains; ſo that he was now in a good way of 
attaining to great Eccleſiaſtical Preterment. But 
Sir Chriſtopher quitting his Profeſſorſhip, he was 
Elected in his Room, and admitted with great Ap- 
plauſe. About this time, he took great Pains to 
diſtinguiſh and digeſt all the Printed Books and 
Manuſcripts he could meet with, relating to the 
Matkematicks. In the Vear 1676, he was, by 
the means of the Earl of Arlington, ſent by King 
Charles II. into France, as Preceptor to the then 
young Dukes of Grafton and Northumberlaud, who 
who lived there with their Mother the Dutcheſs of 
Cleveland: An Honourable Employment in it ſelf, 


but not ſo very agreeable to him, he being not 


uſed to the Artihces and Blandiſhments of a Court, 
: ; : where, 


_ Sn. A 
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where, in an opprobrious way, he was call'd 
the School. Maſter And therefore having, in about 
a Year's time, obtained Leave to return Home, he 
was, for ſome while after, obſerved to be more 
Dejected and Melancholy than ordinary; however, 
he was wont to ſay, He had no reaſon to repent 
his Sojournment in France, ſince he not only con- 
trated an Acquaintance and Friendſhip with the 
moſt Famous and Learned Men in that Country, 
and more particularly with Carcavius the French 
King's Library-keeper, Tuſtellus, Bullialdus, Hue- 
tins, Mabillion, Queſnellus, Dacerius, and Renan- 
dotus, but alſo had a great opportunity of inſpecting 
the moſt valuable Libraries and Manuſcripts. Now 
though the Mathematicks were the Province of this 
Learned Perſon, and that he had made vaſt Pro- 
greſs therein, yet he was better pleaſed, and indeed 
more delighted in Hiſtory both Sacred and Pro- 
phane, as they reſpected all Nations and Ages. It's 
pity he ſhould meer with ſo much oppoſition in the 
Edition he intended to give of Joſephus, of which 


he had made a Specimen. In the Year 1683. he 


went a ſecond time into Holland, upon the Account 
of Heinſiuss Auction, that he might purchaſe as 
many of thoſe Curioſities as he poſſibly could; 
and there, beſides the renewing of his former Friend- 
ſhip, he contracted a new Acquaintance and Fami- 
liarity with the moſt Excellent Grevizs, Gronovius, 
Peri xonius, Ryckins, Gallens, Rulens, and others; 
but above all, he was wont to extol Burgomaſter 
mitſen, both upon the Account of his Learning, and 
other Perſonal Excellencies, who. was generouſly 
pleaſed to preſent him with the Coptich Dictionary 
which Theodore Petræus had formerly brought out of 
Egypt. Mr. Bernard was ſo taken with Holland, prin- 
cipally for the ſake of the Oriental Languages, for pro- 
moting of which, there were more helps, than with us 
in England, that he could willingly have transterred 
his Reſidence from Oxford to Leyden, and ſucceed the 
Learned Golius in his Profeſſorſhip in that Univer- 
firy : But ſome Rubs falling in his way, he rerurn'd 
to Englaed, and trom henceforward ſecmed to ſhew 
leſs Inclination to his Aſtronomical Studies than be- 
tore. He Commenced Doctor in Divinity, in the 
Year 1684: And in 1694, was, by the Favour of 
his Friend and Patron, Dr. MAem, Biſhop ot 
Wincheſter, made Rector of Brightwell, in the 
County of Berks. In a few Months after this, he 
readily quitted the Place ot Profeſſor of Aſtronom), 
according to the Statures in that Cale, after he had 
held it Eighteen Years. He Marry'd a young 
Gentlewoman of a good Family in Wales, in 1693. 
And going a third time over into Holland, in 1696, 
he ſurvived not long after his return Home, being 
worn out with a Conſumption. He Departed this 
Life at Oxford, on the 12th of January, in 169%, 
in the Fitty-eighth Year of his Age, and was Buried 
on the 16th ot the ſame Month, in St. John's Chapel, 
on the North-part of which, there is a fair Monu- 
ment of White Marble erected for him, on the 
middle whereof there is rhe form of an Heart carved, 
circumſcribed with theſe words, according to his 
own Direction a little before he died, HABEMUS 
COR BERNARDI; and underneath, E. B. S. T. P. 
Obiit Jan. 12. 1696. The ſame is alſo repeated on 
a ſmall ſquare Marble, under which he was Buried, 
He was a Perſon of a Gentle Diſpoſition, hating 
Wranglings ot any kind, and ſhewed great Mode- 
ration in Deciding the higheſt Points of Controverſie 
in Religion; and carry'd it Civilly to Men of all 
Perſuaſions, though he himſelt was a ſtrict Obſerver 
and Aſſertor of the Rites of the Eſtabliſh'd Church 
of England. Calumnies he did not much regard ; 
and when it was told him, while in France, That 
the Report in England, was, That he had gone 
over to the Church of Nome: All that he writ to 
his Friends upon that Account, was; That thoſe 
things, upon his return Home, would utterly vaniſh. 
He was very Civil to Foreigners, and all that were 
either recommended ro him by Friends, or de- 
pended upon their own Merit, had recourſe to him, 
2s if he were their Common Patron, and Oracle. 
Pious he was without any Affectation: And for his 
Learning, beſides what has been already ſaid on that 


| 


head, his Works will abundantly evidence it, which 


are theſe: 1. Commentatio de Menſuris Concavit, 


Ponderibus Antiquis & Menſuris Diſtantiarum; Prin- 
ted at the End of Dr. Pocotk's Comment on the Prophet 
Hoſea, in 1685. and three Years after by it elf, 
with this Title, De Menſuris & Ponderibns Antiquis 
Libri tres ; with an Appendix of two Letters ſent 
to him; one from Fatius, entiruled, De Mari anev 
Solomenrs ; and the other from Dr. Hyde, De Mens 
ſuris & Ponderibus Sinenſium. 2. Private Devo« 
tions; in 127. Oxon. 1689. 3. Orbis eruditi Lite- 
ratura a Charactere Samaritico dedufta; Engraven on 
Copper. 4: Canon præcipuarum 6 Stelllis. Fixis 
( Numero XXI11,) ſecundum Obſervata Majorum; 
publiſh'd at Oxford, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
for April, 1584, 5. Obſervata ex Gracis, Ara- 
bicis, Perſicis, Latiniſque, Scriptoribus de Obliquitate 
Zodiaci; in a Letter to Mr. Flamſted, publith'd in 
the Tranſactions for September, the fame Year, 
6. Etymologicon Britannicum, at the End of Doctor 
Hicks's Saxon Grammar, Oxon. 1689. 7. Chro- 
nologie Samaritane Hnopſis; a Specimen of which he 
ſent in a Letter to Ludolſus, which is publiſh'd in 
the Works of the Learned tor April, 1691, 8. Note 
in Fragmentum Seguierianum Stephani Byzantini ; of 
which that part which relates ro Dodone was pubs 
Iifh'd. by Gronovius, at the End of his Exercita- 
tones de Dodede, Leyden 168 1. 9. Annotationes 
in Epiſtolam S. Barnabe ; in Editione Felliana, Oxon. 
1685. 10. Annotationes in Scriptores Apoſtolicss; 
11. Scholia & Annotationes in Gracas Inſcripticnes 
Palmyrenorum ; Utrecht, 1698. Beſides theſe, 
there are ſeveral Pieces of this learned Perſon's 


Works remaining in Manuſcript, which we ſhall nor 


inſert in this Place, | | 
.BONZI (Cardinal) was a Florentive by 

Birth; and ar the laſt Election of a Pope, An 1:06. 

was look d upon by the French as a Papable Car- 


dinal. He had been promoted to the Cardinalſſiip 


at the Recommendation ot Poland. Father Nitard 


the Jeſuit, Conteflor to the Queen-Mother of Spain, 


and the Relict of Philip IV. demanded a Cap in her 
Nanie, at the ſame time that Bonzi was Promoted, 
but could not obtain it. This Cardinal was one 
of the mott Civil and Good-natur'd Men of the 
whole Conclave : The Proteſtants, perhaps, had he 
been elected Pope, would have found him another 
Innocent XI. He had been very kind to thoſe in 
France, ( where he moſtly livd,) and during the laſt 


War, never forced them to go to Maſs ; but being 


ſince obliged to contorm to the Orders of the Court, 
yet in receiving them againtt thoſe poor People, he 
teſtified his Sorrow and Unwillingneſs ro execute 
them, and made it his Buſineſs to mollifie them: 


His Miſtreſs, it ſeems, was formerly of that Reli- 


gion. He made his Abilities to appear, in his Am- 
baſſies to Venice, Florence, and Poland; and it was a 
ſingular Proof of his great Parts, that he had ob- 
rain'd very eminent Dignities in France. He was 
Grand Almoner to the deceaſed Queen, the Nauphin's 
Mother, Archbiſhop of Narboze, and, by Virtue of 
that Quality, Preſident of the States of Lang nedoc; 
but the great Confidence the French King had in 
him, rendred him ſuſpected to other Princes, and is 
what hindred him to pretend to the Pontificate- 
He tollow'd the Example of the Court, encreaſing 
in Devotion as he grew in Years, and became ſenſible 


of the approach of the Fatal Hour; whereas tis 


well known, that he formerly preferr'd the Societies 


of the Fair Sex, before the Devotions of the Church» 


de Died in Fly, 1703. and by his Death, a Twelfth 
Place became Vacant, in the College of Cardinals : 
= whether he writ any thing or nor, I could never 
earn. | 

BOUSSET (Mr. James Benigne) Biſhop of 
Meau in France, a Perſon that of late made no 
{mall Figure in that Kingdom, upon the Account 


of his Learning, was Councellor of State, firſt Al- 


moner to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, Conſervator of 

the Privileges of the Univerſity ot Paris, Superior 

of the Royal College of Navarre, One of the 

Forty of the French Academy, and formerly Piæ- 

ceptor to the Dauphin. He Died on the 12th of 

April, 1704, after a _ Sickneſs, in the 78th mw 
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of his Age. He wrote a great many things 1n | 
Defence of the Church of Rowe, and acquired 
univerſal Efteem and Veneration among thoſe of 
that Communion. But the Reformed ſay, he 
might have left a better Reputation behind him, 
had he ſhewn more Moderation and Regard to 
Truth, in his Writings. His Animoſity againſt the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray was unbecoming his Cha- 
racter; and the falſe Reports he ſpread againſt 
that Prelate, raiſed a general Indignation againſt 
him- | 
BRAND ( Thomas) Born at Leaden Roothing 
in Eſſex, Anno 1635. His Father was a Dignitary 
of the Church of England. He was Bred vp at 
Merton College in Oxferd, and went to the Temple, 
deſigning to Study the Law, but afterwards applied 
himlelf to Divinity, and indeed became a Mirrour 
of Goodneſs and Charity, a fervent, uſeful Preacher. 
He was a Nonconformiſt; but his Zeal was neither 
tor nor againſt any Party, his main Scope tending 
to promote vigorouily the tound Knowledge of thoſe 
Doctrines wherein we are all agreed: A Man ot 
reat Moderation; and though we do not find he 
Fla writ any thing, yet he ought by no means to be 
forgotten, as being One who was never without 
tome Project of doing Good; and could as ſoon 
ceale to live, as ceaſe to be uſeful to Souls: He was 
happy in having an Eſtate; and ſtill happier, that 
he had a Heart to do much Good with it. He Died 
on the iſt of December, 1691. 
BURKITT (Villiam) was Born on the 


25th of Faly, 1650, at Hitcham in Northamptonſhire ; | 


being the Son of Mr. Miles Burbitt, and his Mo- 
ther was one of the Family ot che Sparrom s, of Reed 
in Suffclk. Eis firſt School-Maiter was Mr. Goffe 
of Bilſen, from whence, atter one Year, he was tent 
to the School of Som- Marker, and thence removed 
to Cambridge School, under Mr. Griffin. After his 
Recovery ot the Small-pox, which took him here, 
he was admitted into Pembroke-Hall, under the 
Tuition of Mr. Gibbs ; and upon his Tutor's re- 
moving trom the College, Mr. Abell, of the fame 
Houle, took him under his Care. He was not 
above Fourteen Years of Age when firſt admitted 
into the Univerlity ; upon his Removal from 
whence, he became a «© haplain in a Private Gentle- 
mans Family, where he continued tome Years : He 
entred young, upon the Miniltry, being Ordained 
by Biſhop Reymids, The firſt Preferment he had, 
was at Milden i Sufſok, where he continued 21 
Years a conitant Preacher (in a plain, practical, 
and affectionate manner) firſt as a Curate, and 
atterwards Rector of that Church. In the Begin- 
ning of the Year 1692, he had an unanynous and 
affectionate Call to the Vicaridge of Dedham in Eſſex, 
where he continued his painful Labours, with tuc- 


ces, till towards the latter end of October, 1703, | 


when he exchanged this Lite for a better. He was 
certainly a Perſon of as great Piety as has appear'd 
in this laſt Age, many Inſtances of which are to 
be met with in his Life, writ by Mr. Nathanael Park- 
karſt, ro which the Reader is referred; and nothing, 
in my mind, can more evidence the ſame, than his 
Diary, which was tound writ with his own Hand, 
and is there inſerted. As for his Charity, he was 
very liberal in the Diſtributions ot Money yearly, 
and often to the Poor, clpecially in Dedham and 
Milden, and to the French Proteſtants, for whom, 
it appear d by his Book of Accounts at large, that 
his Labour continued fix Years ſucceſſively, viz. 
$7, $8, 89, 99, 91, 92. in which time, though he 
lived but in a Country Village, yet he ſo laid out 
far and near, that he Collected from private Hands 
no leſs than 216 J. 17.5% He alſo expended not a 
little towards the Maintaining of Poor Students in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge: Nay, the Bounds of his 
Charity were net conhned within England or 
Europe, but extended to America, he having, by 
his great Care, Pains and Charges, procured a pious 
Miniſter to go and ſettle in Carolina. I ſhould 


have mention d before, That among his other Cha- 


ritics, he, by his Laſt Will and Teſtament, be- 


queathed the Houſe wherein he lived, with the | 


Lands thereunto belonging, to be an Habitation for 


18 

the Lecturer that ſhould from time to time be 
Choſen to Preach the Lecture at Dedham. As for 
what Books he writ, you have them in his Life. 

BUSBY ( Richard) Doctor in Divinity, was 
Born at Luton, a Market- Towniin Bedfordſhire, upon 
the Borders of Hertford and Buckinghamſhire, on 
the 22d of September, 1606. As to his Parentage, 
Private and Publick Education, I can have no cer- 
tain Account; only by the Inſcription upon his 
Monument in Weſtminſter- Abbey, I find he was 
made Maſter of Weſtminſter-School on the 23d of 
December, 1640; Prebendary of Weſtminſter, the 
5th of July, 1660; Treaſurer of Wells, the 11th of 
Anguſt, in the fame Year : and that he Died on the 
5th of April, 1695, which was the Soth Year of 
his Age, after he had been Maſter of that School 
about 55 Years. This Learned Perſon had a great 
many Excellencies, and England is extremely 
beholden to him, for the Education of very many 
Great Men, as well as for his great Charity; which 
are much better ſet forth in the following Epitaph, 
than 1 can pretend to: 


EN infra poſitam, | 
| Qualis hominum verſabatur, 
Bus B11 1maginem, 
Si eam, 
Quæ in animis altius inſedit 
. Ultra deſiderat; | 
Academiæ utrinſque, & Fori lumina, 
Aulæ, Senatus, atque Eccleſie, 
Priziceps viros contemplare : 
Cumque ſatam ab illo ingeniorum meſſem 
Tam variam, tamque 9 luſtraveris, 
Quantus is eſſet, qui ſeverit, cog ita. 
[s certe erat, 
Qui inſitam cuique d Natura indolem 
Et acute perſpexit, 
Et exercuit commode, 
Et feliciter promovit. 
I erat, 
Qui adoleſcentium animos 
Ita docendo finxit, aluitque, 
t tam ſa pere diſcerent, quam fari; 
Dumque pueri inſtituebantur, 
Senſim ſuccreſcerent viri. 
Quotquot illius diſcip ina penitus imbuti 
In publicam prodiere, 
Tot adepta eſt Monarchia, 
Zot Eccleſia Anglicana 
Vropug natores, 
Fidos omnes, pleroſque ſtrenuas, 
Quæcunque demum ſit fama 
Schola Weltmonaſterienſis | 
Quicquid inde ad humines fructus redundarit 
Bus$SBÞ1o maxime debetur, 
Atque in omne porro evum debebitur. 
Tam utilem Patrie Civem 
Multis annis, opibuſque voluit florere Deus: 
| Niciſſim ille 
Pietati promovendæ 
Se, & ſua alacris devovit: 
Pauperibus ſubvenire, 
Literatos fovere, 
Templa inſt aurare, 
Id illi erat divitiis. 
Et hos in uſus, 
Quicquid non erogarat vivus, 
Legavit moriens. 


RicHanDpus Bus Bx, Lincolnienſis, 
8. F. P. ; 


Natus eft Lutoniæ 1606. Sept. 22. 
Schole Weſlmonaſt. Præſeblus eſt 1640. Dec. 23. 


Sedem in © Weſtm#" Prebendarius ) Obtinuit. Juh 5. 
Eccieſ. A Mellenſi Theſauriar ius F A. D. 1660. L Ang. 11. 


Oblit 1695. Apr. 5» 
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ALVERT (James) the Son of Nobert 
Calvert a Grocer, and Sheriff of Nrb, was 
Born in the Pavement in that Ancient 
City: He was of Clare- Hall in Cambridge, Contem- 
porary with the late Famous Archbiſhop Tillotſon ; 
Bred. up under Mr. David Clarkſon : He was a 
Graduate, bur I am not certain how long he ſtaid 
in the Univerſity. He had been for ſeveral Years 
at Topcliff, when he was Silenc'd by the Ack of 
Uniformity ; atter which, he retired to orb, lived 
rivately, but Studied hard; and there it was that 
he wrote his learned Book concerning the Ten 
Tribes; entituled Naphthali, ſeu Colluftatio Theologica 
de Reditu Decem Tribunm Converſione Tudeornm G. 
Menſ. Erebielis, Lond, 40. 1672 This Book he 
Dedicated to that Excellent Peron, Biſhop Wilkins, 


on whom he Waed at Scarbrongh Spam, together 


with Mr. Williams of York, Fithop Wilkins Re- 
ceived him with much Refpect, and encouraged 
him to hive in hopes of a Comprehenfion. About 
the Year 1675 he became Chaplain to Sir William 
Strich and ot Boynten, u here he continued ſeveral 
Years, Preaching, and Educating his Son, till both 
he and his Lady died; then he removed to Hull, 
and from thence into Northumberland, to Sir 1. 
liam Midaleton s, where he conſtantly Exerciſed his 
Function as Chaplam, Educared his only Son, was 
left Tutor to him when his Father died, and was 
very carctul of his Education both at Home and in 


Cambridge, He Died in Decemb. 1698. and left 


his Os, and a good Collection of Manuicripts, 


to his Couſin, Mr. Harriſon, Fellow of Sidney. College 


in Cambridge. He was a Man of great Reading, a 
good Diſputant, of a meek and quiet Temper : He 
had ſeveral Colloquncs with the Arminian Party, 
and the Church-men, many of whom, he, by his 
Learning and Modcration, kept from flying too 
high in thete Points, fo that they moſtly tell in 
with the Middle way. Many Pious Conformiſts 
as Mr. Charles Facbſon, Mr. Ratciiff, &c. would 
have won him over to the Church; but he could 
not be ſatisfisd with the Aniwers returned to his 
Objections, neither would he ever be re. Ordain d, 
nor give Aſſent and Conſent to all in the Liturgy; 
and yet ſuch as were of different Sentiments both 
lov'd and honour d him. | 

CAPRARA ( Eneas) was an Italian by Birth, 
and Nephew to that Famous General, Count Mon- 
tecuculi, was brought by him into the Emperor's 
Service, and acted his Part in Hungary, Italy, upon 
the Rhine, &c . and more particularly, as Generaliſſimo 
in 1694, in Hung arp, againſt the Turks, during the 
late War. He was reputed to have been a great 
Bigot ro the Popiſh Religion, and ſevere, when he 
had an Opportunity, againſt Proteſtants; how- 
ever, he was a great Soldier, and famous for having 
made 42 Campaigus; which 1s more, perhaps, than 
any General in Europe could ſay in his time. He 
Died at the Age of Seventy hve, Ann. 1501. He 
was Lord of Siclos, Knight of che Order of the 
Golden Fleece, Councellor of State to the Emperor, 
Vice-Preſident of the Council of War, Lieutenant- 
Mareichal-General and Governour of Maradin. 

CARTWRIGHT (Thomas) the Son of 
Thomas Cartwright, ſometime School-Maſter of 
Brentweod in Eser, was Born in the ancient 
Borough of Nori hampton, in 16343 and Educated in 
the School there, trom whence he was fent to 
Mag dalen- Hall in Oxford, where ſpending two 
Terms in the Study of Logick, he was torcibly 
(as Mr. d lays) put into Veen s- College, by the 
Viſitors appointed by Parlianient, in 1649, and at 
that time was put under the Tuition of Mr. Thomas 
Tuily, He was afterwards made Tabarder and 
Chaplain of the College, tor a time; but before he 
was Elected Fellow, he left the Houle, (having been 
betore Ordained by Dr. Robert Skinner, Biſhop of 
Oxford) and became Vicar of Waithamſtow in Eſſex, 
and a very forward and confident Preacher for the 
Caule then on foot. But after the King's Reſtau- 


ration, he faced about, and appeared very forward 


— 
- 


_ 


to expreſs his Loyalty: He was made Domeſtick- 
Chaplain to the Duke of Glouceſter, procured him- 
ſelf to be actually created Doctor in Divinity, 
though not of full Standing for it; was made Pre- 


bendary of Twyſord in the Cathedral Church of 


St. Pauls, Miniſter of St. Thomas Apoſtie's in London, 


Prebendary of Shalford in the Church of Wells, and 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. He was, in 
November 1672, Inſtalled Prebendary of Durham; 
{truck in, on the Death of Dr. T#lly, his former 
Tutor, and was made Dean of Nippon, at the latter- 


end of 1675. Afterwards, putting in with much 


forwardneſs, before his Seniors, for a Biſhop- 
rick, particularly that of St. David's, but put aſide 
by Dr. Womack, he was at length made Biſhop of 
Cheſter, upon the Death of the moſt Learned 
Dr. John Pearſon, to which he was Conſecrated at 


| Lambeth, Octob. 17. 1686. and had liberty then 


allowed him to keep the Vicaridge of Barkin, 
and the Rectory of Wigan in Lancaſhire, which he 
before had obtained in Commendam with his Biſhop- 
rick. In the next Year, being then in favour with 
King James II. and forward, upon all Occaſions, 
to run with his Humour, purpoſely to obtain a Tran- 
{|atzon to a better Biſhoprick, he was not only, by 
him, added to the number of Eccleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſioners, bur allo appointed One of the. Three 
Delegates, or Commiſſioners, (Sir Robert Fright, 
Chiet-Juſtice of the King's-Beach, and Sir Thimas 
Jenner, one of the Barons of the Eæchequer, being 
the other Two) to go ta Orford, to Examine and 
Determine the Affairs relating to Magdalen College: 


And what they did there, in Ejecting the Preſident 


and Fellows thereof, may be ſeen in a Book, enti- 


tuled, An Impartial Relation of the Illegal Proceedings 


againſt St. Mary Magdalen Colledge ia Oxford; Cel- 
lected by a Feliow of that Colledge. He was, or ſo 
ſaid to be, no better than a Spy upon the Seven Bi- 
ſhops, When they were about Drawing up their 
Petition to the King, againſt Reading his Declara- 
tion for Liberty of Conſcience, It's certain, this Biſhop 
at that time made it his ſole Endeavour to be 
Gracious with the then Great and Leading Men, 
and to ſhewehimſelt in all Publick Afleinblies, par- 
ticularly in thoſe wherein the Roman Catholick Bi- 
ſhops were Conſecrated; whereby, of neceſſity, he 
{ſo much gained the IIl-will of the Sens of the 


Church of England, that when the Frince of Orange 


came over, he, out of fear of Suffering tor what he 
had Acted, and of the Iuſults of the Rabble, with- 
drew himſelf in Diſguite, and fled into France; 
where repairing to King James, then lately come 
thither, had by him, ſo far as he was able to grant 
it, upon the News of Dr. Vards Death, the Biſhop- 
rick of Salisbury conterred on him: And while he 


continued at St, Germaizs, he uiually Read the 


Liturgy of the Church of Zzg/azd in his Lodgings, 
to ſuch Proteſtants as came thither to him. He 


went afterwards with his ſaid Maſter into Ireland, 


where being overtaken with the Country Ditcalc, 
calld the Hu, he Died at Dublin, April 15. 1689. 
even, as Was then given out, much flighred and 
neglected by his Maſter, King James; whote For- 
tune he had folowd. On the Day before his 
Dearth, in the Afternoon, while the Miniſter that 
uſually Attended him was at Church, the Titular 
Biſhop of Clogher, and the Dean ot Chriſt. Church, 


made him a Viſit, and after the firſt Civilities were 


paſt, one of them, in Latin, deſired him to be 
mindful of Eternity, and to prepare for Death. 
His Servant being preſent, anſwer' d, That his Maſter 
had Prepared hier already. After which, they 
told him, in La. in, There was but One Cod, Ore 
Faith, and One Church. lo which he replied, He 
Believed ſo, and hoped he had made his Peace withGod, 
They again repeated; There is but One God, One 
Church, ( intending,as was ſuppoſed, to enlarge upon 
that Subject.) Whereupon the Doctor aniwer'd, 
ſomewhat ſhort ; 1 know all this as well as you, but 
I am not able to anſwer 0 for the failings of my 
Spirits, and therefore I deſire you to forbear talking 
with me any more abent this; for 1 have done already, 
what, 1 hope, is neceſſary for my Salvation, Hereupon 

they 
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they took their Leaves ; and even they themſelves 
gave out, That the Biſhop of Cheſter was a dying, and 
that he wonld die a Proteſtant; My Lord Pomis, the 
Biſhop of Meath, and the Earl of Longford, took 
Care for his Funeral, which was performed after a 
Decent manner in Viſt- Church. Beſides Sermons 
upon ſeveral Occaſions, there is nothing of his 
Extant, that I know of, but a Speech ſpoken to the 
Society of Magdalen. College, Novemb. 16. 1687. 


which ſome much commended, and with ſeveral 


of his Diſcourſes you may ſee in An Impartial Re- 
lation, &c- before- mention d. It was then com- 
monly reported, That King James did Nominate 
Dr. James Ardenne, Dean of Cheſter, to ſucceed 
Dr. Cartwright in his Biſnoprick: But what could 
that ſignifie? ſince King William was then on the 
Throne, and Nominated to that See, Dr. Nicholas 
Stratford, Dean of St. Aſaph, who thereupon was 
Conſecrated thereunto in the Biſhop of Londons 
Chapel at Fulham, Septemb. 15. 1689. 
CHARLES XII. King of Sweden, Succeeded 
his Father, Charles XI. April the 17th, 1697. He 
was Born on the 27th of June, 168 2. So that be. 
ing a Minor, his Father lett him under the Regency 


of the Queen-Dowager, his Mother, till the Age of 


Eighteen, with ſeveral Privy-Concellors to aſſiſt 
her, 
accepted by the Confederates and the French King, 
ro carry on the Treaty of Reſwyck, the ſame was 
transferred unanimoully by them all in favour of this 
Prince, and the Peace happily accompliſh'd before the 
End of the Year. Nothing memorahle happened 
concerning him the two ſucceeding Years, only 
that his S'ſter Hedwig Sophia being, in 1698, given 
in Marriage to the Duke ot Holſtein Gottorp, and the 
K. of Denmark beginning toquarrel with thar Prince, 
about tome Forts he had built, atleaſt under pretence 
of the Security of his Country, it came at laſt, Au. 17 oo. 
to an open Rupture; and ſuch a Confederacy was 
form'd againſt this Prince, (who was reſolved ro 
Vindicate the Quarrel ot his Brother-in-Law to 
the utmoſt) that nothing but very Powerful 
Friends, and exceſſive good Fortune, could have 
ſurmounted. The Dane, who was the Principal in 
the Quarrel, engaged the King of Poland, and they 
| Jointly the Czar of {uſcovy, ro Invade his Province 
of Livonia on all fides, without any v.ifible Provoca- 
tion, or any previous Declaration ; and accordingly 
the Pole, with his Saxon Forces, Inveſted Riga, Took 
the Redoubt of Kober, the Fort of Beldera, and at 
laſt carry d that of Danamunaer ; while the Muſco- 
vite was preparing to fall into the other part of 
that Country, and that the Dane having actually 
taken Steennyſer, Holmer, and Sorker, proceeded to, 
and ſoon Matter d Haſam and Frederickſtadt, all in 
Holſtein ;, then Attacking Gottorp, the Duke's Place 
ot Reſidence, and that quickly falling into hands, 
he laid Siege to Tonnngen, being the only Place 
remaining of the whole Dutchy that he was not 
Maſter of : The Place was Attack'd with great 
Vigour ; but the Swediſh General, Banier, made ſo 
brave a Defence, as gave Opportunity to the Elector 
of Hanover, and Duke of Zell, with their own and 
the Swediſh Forces, to come to the Reliet of it, 
and obliged the Danes to Draw off with Precipita- 
tion. The Confederate Fleer, about this time encring 
the Sound, and joining that of the King of Sweden s, 
became ſuch abſolute Maſters of that Sea, that Copen- 
hagen, the Capital City of Denmark, lay in Danger 
of a Bombardment every moment ; and the King 
of Denmark being not able, with any Safety to his 
Perſon, to return out of Holſtein, King Charles, with 
about gooo Men, makes a Deſggpt into Zeland, 
within five Miles of Copenhagen, and himſelf in 
Perſon, being not able in his Shallop ro come near 
enough to the Shore, waded up to the Middle 
through-the Water, with his Sword in Hand; and 
his Example being followed by others, and the 
Army being Incamped near the Shore, he declared 
to the Clergy and Burghers of Copenhagen, who 
came to Wait upon hi, to Deſire him to ſpare 
the City, That he wud treat them as they behaved 
themſelves : And in his Circulatory Letters, aſſured 
the People, He was not come to make War, but to 


The late King dying, while his Mediation was 


| 


procure Peace. Ard indeed, the Guarantees of the 
Treaty ot Altena, and other Princes, managed 
Affairs with that ſucceſs, that a Separate Peace was 
Concluded between the Swede and the Dane, at 
Travenaal, on the 11th of Auguſt: And His Swediſh 


Majeſty was now left at liberty to call the Pole and 


Muſcovite to an Account, for the Breach of their 
Faith, and Invaſion of his Territories, without Pro- 
vocation. | 

It's true, the Swediſh General, Welling, who ad- 
vanced to the Succour of Riga, was, ſomewhat 


about Three Weeks before this Peace, in Holſtein, 


Defeated by the King of Poland, with his Savon 
Troops, near that Place; which thereby became 
more {treightned, though with no further Los 
than the Fort of Kokenhauſen, On the other hand, 
the King of Sweden made all the Preparations and 
Expedition he could, to ſave Livonia, and Nerva, 
being in danger to be taken by the Muſcovites; and 
having, by incredible Marches in the dead of Win- 
ter, with about 10000 Men, come up to the Mu 
covites Camp not far from that City, he fell on 
with ſo much fury, and made ſuch a Diſpoſition of 
his Attacks, that at laſt Encloſing a great part of 
the Numerous Enemies upon the River NVerva, 
they threw down their Arms, and ſubmitted. Here, 
beſides an Army of Priſoners, His Majeſty took 
145 new Braſs Guns of ſeveral fizes, 28 new Mor- 
tars, a great deal of Ammunition, 6 Pair of Kettle- 
Drums, 151 Colours, and 20 Standards; to ſay 
nothing of Small Arms, a good Summ of Money, 
Tents, Proviſion and Forage : Among many other 
General Officers, the Duke of Croy, who was Field- 
Mareſchal, was taken Priſoner. © 

Having thus called the Muſcovite to an Account 
for his Perfidy, it was the Po/es turn the next Cam- 
paign, for which His Swediſh Majelty made all poſ- 
fible Preparations, and in July 1701. unexpectedly 
arriving with part of his Army at alderdorff, on 
the Dana, not far from Riga, and paſling over that 
River in Boats, they preſently attacked and deteated 
Seven Saxon Regiments on that fide, and torced 
thoſe that eſcaped being flain or made Priſoners, to 
retire under the Walls of Birzen. Dunamunder Fort 
was hereupon Inveited by the Swede ; and His Ma- 
jeſty advancing as far as Mittau, took Poſſeſſion of 
it, and the King of Poland's Magazines there, and 
{o became Poſſeſſor of all the Dutchy of Courland: 
His Troops had alſo, ſome Days before the Action 
upon the Dana, defeated boovo Muſcovites in ano- 
ther part of Zivnia, and killed near halt ot their 
Number, with little Loſs on the Swedes fide. Such 
a Carecr of Proſperity, made the Republick of 
Poland it ſelf begin to apprehend Danger from 
His Swediſh Majeſty's Arms, though ſhe had not 
Joined with her King in the Invaſion ot his Terri- 
tories 3 and therefore the Cardinal-Primate, on the 
16th of Auguſt, wrote to His Swediſh Majeity, to 
exhort him to uſe his good Fortune with Modera- 
tion; and ſince the Republick was not at all engaged 
in the preſent War, he conjured him not to Invade 
Poland, but ro preſerve the ſame Amity with them, 
as they had on their part inviolably obſerved during 
the preſent Conjuncture. The King anſwered, He 
was reſolved to continue in Amity with the Repub- 
lick, but that the late Invaſion of his Dominions 
by their King, in time of Peace, without any man- 
ner of Provocation, was a ſufficient Argument to 
induce him to take all poſſible Meaſures for prevent- 
ing the like Attempt, eſpecially as long as the Saxon 
Troops were within the Dependencies of the Re- 
publick: And then added, in general Terms, That 
No body would be ſurprized at his Conduct, Fung 
the Enemies, he had to deal with, did not thin 
themielves bound by Treaties, and were led only 
by what they Believd, though without Reaſon, 
an * Means to promote their private In- 
terelſt. 

The Emperor and the King of Pruſſia would 
now, as well as other Potentates, have interpoſed 
their good Offices, for reſtoring Peace in Livonia: 
But the King of Sweden was not ſo eaſily pacify d, 
and fo far unwilling to quit his Hold, that he took 
the Family of the Sapieba's in Lithuania under his 

Protection. 
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Protection. This muſt add to the Uueaſineſs of 
the King of Poland and the Republick, both which 


though they were at no very good Underſtanding 
among themſelves : Ambaſſadors from the Repub- 
lick arriving at D/ogowtetz, not tar from Grodno, 
where the King then was, they had Audience on 
the 4th ot May, 1702. And having beſought 
His Majeſty to preſerve Peace with the Re- 
publick, and give them leave to Confer with his 
Miniſters. Count Piper anſwered, in the King's 
Name; That their Propofitions were acceptable; 
That his taking Arms. was only our of pure Neceſ- 
ſity, to preſerve his Dominions, and to ſecure them 
trom the Invaſions of his Enemies; That this was 
grounded upon the Law of Nature and of Nations, 
and that at the ſame time, he labour'd for the 


Reaſon, all the honeſt Polanders oughr to Act in 
Concert with His Majeſty. This done, the King 
purſued his March, advancing to Warſaw, deſerted 
a little before by the King ot Poland he took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that City, without Oppoſition, and laid 
ſuch Impoſitions upon the Burghers and Inhabitants 
as he pleated : However, he would {till ſeem ro 
keep bis Word with the Republick, and ordered a 
long, plauſible, but, after all, evaſive Anſwer to be 
given to their Ambaſſadors, whereby he would en- 


blame upon his Enemies; bur againſt the King of 
Poland himielf, he Exhibited a large Manifeſto, tull 
ot Complaints and Infinuations, of his having broken 
the Conſtitutions of the Kingdom, and therefore 
_ ought to be Depoſed. | | 

But Things were not yet come to ſo bad a paſs 
with the King of Poland, as to endanger his De- 
thronement; he drew all the Force he could to- 
gether, being reſolved to have one Bruſh for it. 
Which His Swediſh Majeſty was ſo far from de- 
clining, that the two Armits, on the 19th of Jg, 
being met at L, aw, the Swede gave the firſt On- 
ſet, and that with his Left Wing upon the King of 
Poland s Right, conſiſting of Poliſh Horſe, who were 
quickly broke, and falling into Contuſion, the 


leaſt leis Treacherous than the Poles, made a very 
gallant Reſiſtance, and, after all, a tolerable 
Retreat; though the Swediſh Emiſſaries magnihed 
this Action, in tavour of their Prince, to that extra- 
vagant degree, as if they had (lain 13000 Savors in 
this Battle, whereas they amounted to no more than 
30 Horie, and 1500 Foot. His Swediſih Majeſty 
came off with no inconſiderable Loſs on his fide, 
eſpecially if we confider that of his Brother- in- Law, 
the Brave Duke of Holſtein Gottorp, who was here 
unfortunately lain. : | 
The Swediſh General, Schlippenbach, was not ſo 
ſucce{sful about this time againſt the Moſcovites, 
who, with their vaſt Multitudes, having over- 
power'd his ſmall Army at Kagnit, he, with much- 
a-do, came off with the Loſs of 2000 Men; and 
being not in a Condition to Rally and make any 
Head againſt them, they put all Livonia to Fire 
and Sword, even in a very Cruel manner, till 
within ſome Leagues of Riga. However, the Con- 
ſequence of His Swediſh Majeſty's Succeſs at the 
Battle of Liſzaw, was, his having of Cracow ſome- 
time after Surrendred ro him. The Cardinal. 
Primate, who had all along acted flily enough, 
endeavoured now, by his Letter to the King of 
Sweden, to procure a good Opinion of his Zeal to 
Serve him; and about the ſame time he wrote ano- 
ther to Count Piper, in favour of the Ambaſſie 
and Amballadors of the Republick. His Swead:fþ 
Majeity's Antwer, October 3. from Cracow, was itil] 
Evaſive; not long aiter which, His Majctty receiv'd 
ſome Hurt, by a Fall trom his Horſe, but with no 
ill Conſequence, though the Danger was then exag- 
gerated by ſome to an extravagant degree. | 
His Swediſh Majeity, by the Beginning of the 
New Year, 1703. ſeemed to have gained the Car- 
dinal-Primate entirely over to his Intereſt, fince he 
would pretend to Summon a Diet to Meet on the 
25th of Jauuary, in his own Name, maniteſtly in 


would gladly now embrace a Peace with the Swede, 


Repole and Security of the Publick; for which | 


tirely Juſtite his own Conduct, and lay all the. 


Right Wing of the Swedes advanced againit the 
Enemies Left; but the Saxons, more Brave, or at 


Derogation to the King's Authority. This the 


King of Poland Prohibited ; and having Called one 
to Sit at Marienburg, from whom a new Ambatlie 


was ſent to the King of Sweden, to diſpoſe him to 
a Peace: An Anſwer was made to them, in a large - 


Manifeſto, containing in Subſtance, That His Swediſt 
Majeſty was diſpoſed to enter into a Negotiation 
for Treating of Conditions of Peace, Provided it 
might be in a Free Council of the Republick, 
Convened by the Cardinal, in which His Eminency 


| ſhould Prefide ; to which Convention He would 


depute Commiſſioners, to Hear the Propoſals that 
might be made Him, and return Anſwer on His 
Parr; but that, in the mean time, He Demanded 
the Republick ſhould Order the Poliſh and Li- 
thuanian Troops to forbear all Acts of Holtilities 
againſt Him; without which, He could not accept 
ot her Mediation. 

All his Thoughts now were upon the Reduction 
of Thorn, wherein there was a good Saxon Gar- 
riſon; but while he was making Preparations for 


| the ſame, the Muſcovites took Schanſterry from him. 


The Cardinal-Primate ſtill play'd the Juggler, 
though he took a new Oath to the King at the 
Diet of Lublin; while His Swediſh Majeſty having 
received great Supplies and Reinforcements from 
Sweden, began not only to puſh on the Siege of 
Thorn with vigour, but to be troubleſome to the 
City of Dantzick, by ſome Demands he made upon 
her. However, the Moſcovites gained Ground in 
Livonia, having had a conſiderable Advantage over 
a Volant Camp of the Swedes, Commanded by 
General Croonjort; and on the 8th of Auguſt, a 
Body of Saxons deteated 400 Sweaes near Lamterbarg, 
and put moſt ot them to the Sword. | 

Dr. Robinſon, the Queen of England's Envoy, was 
at this time, by her Orders, . for a Negotia- 
tion of Peace between the Two Kings, but without 
any good Effect. | | 

On the 14th of October, the Gariſon of Thorn was, 
after a brave Defence, forced to Surrender, on 
Diſcretion, to His Sediſth Majeſty, who now enters 
into a ſtricter Alliance with the King of Pruſſia, 
and eſpouſing the Cauſe of the Malecontents of 


Great Poland, openly Declared himſelf in favour 
of their Contederacy; and in Anſwer to the laſt 


Propoſals made him by the Commiſſioners of the 
Republick; after he had ſaid, He could not aſſure him- 
ſelt that the King ot Poland would obſerve any Treaty 
that ſhould be Concluded, tho he ſhould bind him- 


ſelt by Oath ; he added, That the King ot Poland had 


given freſh Proofs of his Retolution to keep the 
Sapieha's out of their Offices, and appeared not at all 
enclined to make Satisfaction to the Swedes, for the 
Damage they had tuffered both in Poland and Livonia. 

On the 1oth of December the Town of Elbing 
was Summoned, by His Majeſty's Order, to Sur- 
render to his Troops ; and His Majeſty ih Perſon 
coming before it next day, the Citizens left the 
Time, given them for their Reſolution, to expire, 
and then were told, They muſt abſolutely, ſubmit 
to the King's Mercy: So that the Gates being laid 
open to the Swedes, Charles Demanded of the 
Burghers, Two millions and fix hundred thouſand 
Crowns in Money, to fave them trom Plunder: 
Ot which they could obtain no Abatement. Much 
about the ſame time, the Swedes tent their Univer- 
ſalia, or Summons, into the Palatinate of Marovia, 
Demanding heavy Contributions. 

The Confederated Nobility of Great Poland, about 
the Beginning of the New Year, 1704. having 
formed a Congrels, in Oppolition to the Intereſt of 
King Auguſtus, their Lau ful Prince; His Swear} 
Majeſty ſent General Horn with his Credential Letters 
to them, importing, That he defired nothing more 
earneſtly (atter the Quietting of the Commotions 
of Poland) than the firm Eſtabliſhment of the Safety 
and Liberty of that Republick, and the keeping up 
the Intimate Alliance and Friendſhip that had been 
conſtantly kept between his Kingdom and that 
Republick, and that all Occaſions ot Diſcord might 
be removed; That accordingly he had given his 
Inſtructions to General Horn, not doubting but his 


Deſign of ſending him to the Congreſs, would be 


acceptable to them, and therefore he 2 
8 them 
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them to give him a favourable Hearing, and full 
Credit. But though both the Swede and the Con- 
greſs ſeemed to Agree well enough in the Paces 
they made againſt King Auguſtus, yet the Swedes 
were not ſo ready to let go their Hold as the 
Confederates imagined, and no Regard was had ro 
their Repreſentation, That. Orders ſhould be given 
to the Swediſh Troops to move off of the Lands of 
the Confederates, and raiſe no more Contributions 3 
and that Charles his Commiſſioners ſhould declare, 
That they would begin to Treat with the Repub- 
lick now Free. His Swedi/þ Majeſty made a 
Semblance, as if he would promote the Intereſt of 
Prince James Sobiesbi in being Choſen King of 
Poland: But Auguſtus took care to prevent that, by 
ſeizing him, and his Brother ae, and car- 
rying them Priſoners to Saxony, 8 
In the mean time, the Congreſs of the Poliſh 
Confederates at Warſaw having Deputed the Pala- 


tine of Poſnania to know the final Reſolutions of 


His Swediſh Majeſty, touching the Negotiation of 
Peace with the Republick; he brought them an 
Anſwer, on the 14th of April, That the King of 
Sweden would Execute the Inſtrument of Security 
he gave laſt Year, without Demanding any Dit- 


membring of the Provinces and Territories of the | 
Republick : That the Interregnum being Declared, | 


and a New King Elected and Crowned, His 
Majeſty would withdraw his Troops, and ad- 
vance Three hundred Rix-dollars to the Army of 
the Crown, for the Republick; That Poland Join- 
ing their Forces with thoſe of Smeden, His Majeſty 
would let the Confederates have the Territories 
that ſhould be Conquered ;. That then His Majeſty 
would Releaſe all the Priſoners that were in the 


Hands of the Swedes : It was further Concluced, | 
That his Swedi/þ Majeſty ſhould by the fame Pala- | 


tine let them know, That he left the Republick 
abſolutely at liberty to Chuſe whom they pleaſed 
for King, but withal adviſed them to pitch upon a 
Native of Poland, and not a Foreigner. | 
About this time, His Swediſh Majeſty was ſome- 
what hard upon the City of Dantzick, which, for 
the future, was obliged ro hold no Correſpondence 
with King Auguſtus, but were to enter into the 
Confederacy of Warſaw ; That they ſhould give 
their Conſent to the Dethroning of the laid King 
Auguſtus, renounce their Allegiance, and withdraw 
their Obedience from him; and that thereupon 
His Swediſh Majeſty promiſed to hold their Enemies 
for his Enemies; Thar he would Protect and Defend 
their Ciry, impoſe no Exactions upon them, nor in 
any manner Oppreſs them. | | 
4s to Military Actions, there was little or nothing 
done by the Swediſh Arms on Land: The Muſco- 
vites deftroy'd two of their ſmall Frigates from 
Dor pat, in Aay, and took the other twelve on the 
Lake Peipus: But about the Middle of Auguſt, a 
Body of about 4000 of his Swediſh Majeſty's troops 
were totally deteated and broken, by 5000 Saxons 
and 3ooo Poles ; the Saxons being not at all 
diſheartned, that the Swediſh Intereſt had ſo far 
prevail'd in the Confederacy, as to get Staziſlaus, 
Palatine of Poſen, Elected King of Poland, on the 
12th of Jh, in oppoſition to Augaſtur and his Ad- 
herents: And indeed, His Swediſh Majeſty ſeeming 
all this while more intent upon the Affairs ot Poland 
than thoſe of his own Subjects in Livonia, this gave 
the Muſcovites not only an Opportunity to make 
-themiclves Maſters of Dorpat, on the 24th of July, 
but afterwards of Nerva and Tvanogrod, It's 
true, the Swediſh General, Lewenhaupt, and Prince 
Sapieha, had, on the 6th of Auguſt, the good fortune 
to defeat 10000 Lithuanians, and 6ooo Muſcovites, 
under Prince Wieſnowtski, near Kraytsberg, with the 
laughter of 3000 Men, the taking 400 Priſoners, 
with 40 Colours and Standards, zoo Waggons, and 
28 Pieces of Cannon. But Auguſtus, King of Poland, 
being Reinforc'd with the Troops from Saxony, and 
a Body of Muſcovites and Coſacks, gave ſuch a Turn 
to Affairs, by taking of Warſaw, and fo many 
Perſons of Quality of the oppoſite Intereſt, in the 
Caſtle, that may perhaps oblige His Swediſh Majeſty 
to other Meaſures, 


CHARLTON (Villiam) Ef; was the Sort 
of William Courten, Eſq; and the. Grandſon of d 
liam Courten, Merchant, whoſe Rich Cargo, toge- 
ther with that of Sir Paul Pindar, was ſeized by the 
Dutch Eaſt. India Company, in the Reign of 
King James I. for which they had afterwards Let- 
ters of Repriſals granted: And this made fo much 
Noiſe in Europe, that, as I am informed, it was 
the cauſe that this Gentleman, for the better con- 
veniency of Travelling in his younger years, thought 
fit to Change his Name. He was a Perſon of great 
Merit, upon many Accounts, but more eminently 
known for his Rare Collection of Natural Rarities, 


and eſpecially for his great Skill in Ancient Medals, 


Coins, &c. which he left to the learned Dr. Hans 
Sloaxe, who, in Memory of his Deceaſed Friend, 
was pleaſed to inſcribe theſe Lines upon his Tomb 


at Kenſington, near London, where he was Buried, in 


April, 1702. 


* hic ſub marmoreo tumulo 
\J TJacet GULIELMUS Coukr RN, i G. 
Pater, G. Avus, | : | 
Mater Catharina Johannis Comitis de Bridgwater 
Filia; 3 | = 
Paternum vel ad Indos træclarum nomen, 
Qui tantis hand quaquam degener Parentibus, 
Summa cum laude vitæ decurrit tramitem, 
Gazarnm per Europam Indagator ſedulus, 
Quas hinc illinc ſibi part as negavit nemini, 
_ Sed cupientibus expoſuit humaniſſime, 
Non avare mentis Pabulum (ed ingenij ; 
Siquid Nature, ſiquid Artis nobile 
Opus, id 2 pretio ſuum eſſe voluit. 
Ut Muſis lucidum conderet ſucrarium: 
Alt morti he non ſunt care ! | 
Hic Muſarum eultor tam eximins, 
Hic tam infignis viator, _ | 
Obiit, quievit, 7 K. Apr, A. D. 1702. 
Pompa quam vivus fugit, ne mortuo fieret teſtaments 
cavit, . c 
Sed hoc qualecunque Monument um 
Et quam potuit Immortalitatem 
Bent merenti mærent dedit, 


Hans SLOAN, M. D. 


_ CLARK 2 M. A. a Son of Mr. Samuel 
Clark of Fennet- Fin“; the Author of a Martyrolag), 
with the Live, of Two and twenty Divines: He 
was Educated in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and 


for ſometime Fellow of Pembroke-Coll:gez but in 


Cromwell time he loſt his Fellowſhip, tor refuſing 
to take the Engagement. After this, he and his 
whole Family were conſiderable Loſers, for their 
Nonconformity : For the Loſs of Mr. Samne! Clark 
of Bennet. Fink, of his Son Mr. Samuel Clark ot 


| Grandon, and his other Son Mr. John Clark, upon 


their quitting their. Livings, amounted together to 
600 l. per Ann. Sometime after his Ejection, he 
ſettled ar Wiccomb, in the County of Buckingham, 
where he Exerciſed his Miniſtry from time to time, 
as the Circumſtances of Things required, till Death 
took him away, Febr. the 24th, 1702. at the Age 


of 75 Years. His Learning may be beſt judged of 


by his Works, ſome of which are in great Eſteem 
among Divines of moſt Perſuaſions: As, his Anno- 
tations on the Holy Bible, with Parallel Scriptures ; Fol. 
A Survey of the Bible, or, An Analytical Account of it 
by Chapter and Verſe; A Brief Concordance of the 
Holy Bible; 12's An Abridement of the Hiſtorical 
Part of Scriptare; 12's. Divine Authority of 
the Holy Scriptures aſſerted. A Treatiſe of Scandal 
And ſome others. 

COLE (Thomas) the Son of William Cole of 
London, Gent. was Educated at Weſtminſter-School, 
and thence Elected Student of Chriſt-Charch. 
In 1656, he became Principal of St. Maries-Hall: 
But being Ejected from thence by the King's 
Commiſſioners, in 1660. He afterwards Inſtructed 
Youth in his Houſe near Nertlebed in Oxfordſhire ; 
and from thence he removed to London, and rook 
the Charge of a Congregation in that City. He 
Printed 4 Di{conrſe of Regeneration, Faith, and Re- 


| pentance, Preached at the Merchants Lecture i» Broad- 


{treer, 


— 


DRY 


ſtreet, Offob. 1689. And ſome Sermons, He was a 
Man of Good Learning, and of a Genteel Spirit: 
He Died about 1694. 

CRO (Charles Eugenint, Duke of) was a 
Noble German by Birth, who addifting himſelf 
early to the Wars, became for ſome time Lieutenant- 
General of the Daniſh Forces; after which, he ſerv'd 
the Emperor in Hungary againſt the Turbs; and 
more particularly in the Year 1690, he was diſpatcht 
to be Commander in Chief in Belyrade, upon 
Apprehenſion it would be Beſieged by the Tzrks, 
and from whence, upon an unlucky Accident, or 
rather Treachery, in blowing up the Magazines of 
the Place, he made his Eſcape with a few more, 
with much Difficulty, into Eſſech, which was ſoon 
after beſieged by the Tarks : But the Duke, by an 
admirable Stratagem, wholly eluded their Detign, 
with great Applanſe to himſelf, and made them 
raiſe the Siege with Precipitation and Diſgrace. In 
the Year 1693, he was made General of the Imperial 
Army in Hungary, and laid Siege to Belgrade ; but 
the unexpected coming up of a great Army ot Tarks, 
made him quit the Enterprize, and Retreat in good 
Order. He afterwards, in 1697, was Commander 
in Tranſylvania z and upon the breaking our of the 
War in 1700, between the Czar of Muſcomy, King 
of Poland, and the King of Sweden, he was made 
General of the Muſcovite Army, and fatally deteated 
by the Brave King of Sweden, near Nerva, taken 
Priſoner, and carried to Stockho/m, where he died 
in Confinement, January the 17th, 1702. This 
Noble Perſon may be juſtly faid to have been a 


Soldier of Fortune, fince he had little or no Eſtate. 


J do not find he was ever Marry'd ; and that is all I 
know ot him; only that he had a lucky Booty once 


in Hungary, which enabled him to make a Four into 


England, in King James's Time, who ſeem d to dif- 
cover a good Eſteem ſor him. | . 


DER 


. E RH AM (Samuel) Son of William Der- 

bam of Weſton, near Camden in Glouce ſter- 
ſpire, was Born in that County, entred a 
Student in Magdalen Hall in 1672, took the De- 
grees in Arts, entred on the Phyſick Line, took one 


zgree in Phyſick. and Died ot the Small- pox, at 


his Houſe in St. Michaels Pariſh in Oxford, the 
26th of Auguſt, 1689. having written Warologia 
Philoſophica, or, An Account of Ilmington Waters in 
Warwickſhire, with Directions for Drinbing rhe ſame : 
And Experimental Obſervations, touching the Original 
f Compound Bodies: Printed with the other. 


DRYDEN (Jab 1 


Eq; was, if I 


not, Born in Northamptonſhire, of a good Family, 


and had his Education in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge: He had ſome thoughts once of entring into 
a more Profitable ſtate of Life than Poetry, I mean 
the Service of the Church. How early his Genius 
led him to Poetry, is not certainly know; but he 
was above Thirty before he wrote his firſt Play, 
which met wich ſo little Succeſs, that it he had not 
had a peculiar Force of Inclination to Writing, he 
muſt have been diſcouraged, ſince that Piece made 
no Promiſes of that Great Man he was after wards 
to be. He was Poet-Laureat and Hiſtoriographer 


to King Charles II. divers years before his Death, 


and ſucceeded in the fame Station to Ring James II. 
In whoſe Reign conforming himſelf too much to 
the Religion then deſigned to be in Vogue, he, upon 
the Revolution and Acceſſion of King William and 
Queen Mary to the Throne, in 1683. was put out, 
and Mr. Shadwell ſucceeded him as Laureat. He 
writ a great- many Curious P/ays, of which you 
have a Catalogue in a Book entituled, The Lives 
and Characters of the Engliſh Dramatick Poets; &vo. 
1698. This Gentleman writ a great many other 
Pieces; but his Tranllation of Virgil in Heroick 
Verie, being done about the latter end of his Lite, 
his Fancy (as well as his Perſon ) appears to beon the 


Decline. : | : 
The Character given of his Works, is; That his 


Dramatick Pieces, it we mult take our Standard | 


DUN 

of their Excellence from the Ancients, are the moſt 
Incorrect of his Productions; That there is gene- 
rally the Sublime, but very rarely the Pathetick 
part in them; That in all his Plays, he has not 
touch d Compaſſion but thrice, and that but weakly ; 
That he has often hit on Terrour, and very fre- 
quently play d the Plagiary ; though he gave a new 
Luſtre to any thing he ſtole, even from the beſt of 
the Ancients. ET BE 5 

DUNDEE (Viſcount of) a Scotch Gen- 
tleman whoſe Sirname was Graham, and Title 
Clavers, was Educated in the Univerſity of St. An- 
frew's, where, in his Minority, he was admir'd for 


his Parts, and Reſpe&t ro Church-men, which ob- 


tain d him the Favour of the Archbiſhop ot that 
See, who ever after lov'd and honour'd him. When 
he grew to Maturity, he went over into Holland, 
where he entred into the Service of the Prince of. 
Orange : But not continuing there very long, upon 
ſome Diſguſt or other given him; the Prince how- 
ever, at his Return, gave him a Letter of Recom- 
mendation to the Duke of 7erb, with a Requeſt to 
Provide for him: Which the Duke did accordingly, 
by Interceding with his Brother, King Charles Il. 
for a Captain of Horſe's Commiſſion tor him in 
Scotland, where Forces were then Raiſing: And it 
was a particular Inſtance of the King's Favour ; for 
though he allowed the Duke of Lauderdale to diſpoſe 
of the other Commiſſions, as he thought good, yet 
he excepted Mr. Graham's, and it was the only Ex- 
ception upon that Occaſion. He Behaved himſelf 
o well in this Poſt, that afterwards ſome ſcatter d 


and independent Troops being formed into a Regi- 


ment, Captain Graham was made their Colonel, 
and, in proceſs of time, Major-General of all the 
ScotchiForces. Being found very Capable to ſerve the 
Crown, he was admitted into the Privy-Council, 
who enlarged his Commiſſion, and gave him Power 
to. Reduce the Weſt of Scotland, and force the Dit- 
{enters to Comply with the Conſtiturion of ths 
Church as it was then Eſtabliſh'd,* 1 his he in a 
manner compaſſed, by many Struggles, and by lay- 
ing heavy Taxes upon them; (A Barborous way of 
making Converts: ) However, he teldom Exacted 
them with Rigour, King James made him Viſcount 
of Dundee, his Scat being near that Borough; and 
upon the News of the Prince ot Oranges Coming, 
he was Qrder'd to March with his Regiment into 
England, in 1688. where he was like to have Com- 
manded as Elde{t Major-General : But the Exgliſh 
QOthcers with the ſame Commiſſions would not bear 


it. He adviſed King James to Three things: One 
was, To Eight the Prince of Orange; another, To 


go Perionally to the Prince, and Demand his Buit- 
neſs; and the laſt, To make his Way into Scotland, 
upon the Coldneis he obſerved in the Eng/i/p Army 


and Nation. This Advice the King was enclined to 


take; but that the News of ſome Scotch Peers and 
Gentlemen's haſtening to London, diſheartned him, 
who were ſuſpected ro favour the Prince's Deſign. 
He applied himſelf to the Prince, on the King's De- 
parture, with whom, it was then ſaid, he was too 
tree in declaring his Thoughts, and therefore could 


expect no kind Reception. Upon which, he thought 


fit ro retire; and hearing of the Scotch Convention 
that was to Meet, he began his Journey to Edinburgh, 
to be preſent at it. He fate a while in this Conven- 
tion; but diſcovering, or at leaſt pretending to 
diſcover a Delign to Aſſaſſinate him, he firſt Com- 
plained : Bur the Complaint not being much re- 
garded, he abſented tram that Mecting ; and at laſt, 
with 40 Horſe (which a little before he Com- 
manded, and were reſolved to run his Fortune) 
rid Home, having had firſt ſome Communication 
with the Duke of Gaurdon, who kept Edenburgh- 
Caſtle tor King James, and would not Deliver it up, 
upon any Propoſals made by the Convention; who 
underſtanding how the Matter ſtood between: him 
and the Duke of Gourdon, they Voted him an Inter- 
commoned Perſon, and ſent an Officer to require 
him to Appear before them at Edinghargh. But he 
Excuſed himſelf, firſt, upon pretence of Danger; 
ſecondly, his Lady's Indiſpoſition, who then Lay- in, 
and was alſo in ſome Danger on the Account ot her 

2 Labour. 


EVR 
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Labour. | Hereupon, the Convention Proceeded, | 


Ordered him to be Apprehended ; and by that 
means he was obliged, being undoubtedly 323 

inclined to it, to go into the High- lands with his Guard, 
whither the High. landers fſock d to him in ſuch 
Numbers, that at laſt they became a Formidable 


Army, with which he came down to Gilli Cranky, 


where he fought that under Major-General Mackay, 
bo raged defeated, but Dundee himſelf being (lain 


in the Battle, which happen'd on the 6th of Ju, 


1689. The Party never thriv'd after, though they 
now remained Victorious in the Field of Battle. 

A Learned Divine now living gives him a Character 
to this Purpoſe 3 That he was a Gentleman fix'd in 
his Religion, ſo that King James could not charm 
him into a Diſlike of it; but the more he found it 
oppos'd, the more he lovd it, and often wiſh'd 
Scotland ſo happy, that where God is, the Service 
might be done in ſome viſible Inſtances of Reve- 
rence, ſuch as are Order and Decency : That he 
was of Deep Thoughts, and Indefatigable Induſtry, 

ready to Execute what he Deſigned, and Quick in 
the Contrivance as well as Execution of ir : That 
he was a Man ot Bravery and Courage, and there- 
fore Led up all his Regiments, which indeed 
were unwilling to Advance without him, yet uſed 
the Care of a General, not to expoſe himſelf any 

farther than Neceſſity required, as being the Guide 
and Head of his Army; and becauſe he was forced 
to appear often at the Head, to Adviſe and Encou- 
rage them, he, juft before rhe Battle, put on a Sad- 
colour'd Coat over his Armour, though he appear'd 
in Red all the Morning before: That he ſeemed 
to have no baſe End in Reſiſting King Williams 
Government, but (as he ſaid ) tor Conſcience and 
| Loyalty-ſake 3 and that by virtue of this Principle 

it was, that when he Surprized Perth, he ſuffer d 
not the leaſt Violence nor Damage to be done to 
the Town, and finding 500 /. in the Collector of 
the Revenues Room, beſides what belonged to the 
King, he did not touch it, but ſaid, He intended to 
Rob no Man ; though what was the Crown's, he thought 
he might make bold with, ſeeing what he was then 
doing, was purely to ſerve his Maſter : That he was 
ſo gteat a Patron to the Clergy, that they could 
hardly mention him without a Tear: That he 
took his Death with much Patience, and had at it 
2 ſufficient Confidence of the Divine Favour ; for 
that being asked by his Favourite Pitcor, How he 
aid ? who told him withal how Things went, and 
and that all was Well, if he was ſo ; Then 1 am well, 
ſaid he, and fo immediately Expired. 


E YR 


F. WD vREMONT,; Charles de St. Dennis, 
; Seigneur de St. Evremont, a French 
Gentleman, tamous for his polite 


Learning; Died at London on the gth of Auguſt, above 


Ninety Vears old. He was Deſcended from an An- 
cient Family in Normandy, where he was Born. 
Being a Younger Brother, he fervd in the Army; 
and having on feveral Occafions ſhew'd a particular 
Bravery and Conduct, was in mighty Eſteem with 
the late Prince of Conde, the Mareſchals de Turenne, 
de Clerambault, de Crequy, and other Great Generals. 
In 1652, he was made a Major-General, and no 
doubt had been raisd to an higher Degree, had 
not a Letter (in which he made very ſevere Re- 
flections upon Cardinal Mazarine's Management at 
the Pyrenaan n him to the French 
King's Diſpleaſure. Upon that Account, Monſieur 
H. Evremont was, in 1661, oblig'd to leave his Na- 
tive Country. He went firſt into Holland; and after 
two or three Vears ſtay at the Hague, was Invited 
by King Charles II. to come over into England; 
where he improv'd his Natural Parts by m_y 
Philoſopby, and what we call Belles Lettre, being his 
chief Diverfion ; and by his Witty Converſation 
made himſelf very acceptable to the Prime Engliſh 
Nobility. Twould be needleſs to add any thing in 
Commendation of his Works, ſince they have mer 
with ſo Univerſal an Approbation. I hear that a 


— 


new Edition of them, much larger, and with con- 
ſiderable Amendments, will ſoon come out, by the 
Care of Peter Hlreſter, M. D. to whom the Author 
has left all his Manuſcripts. Having, in the 
Preface to thoſe Eſſays of his that are already Prin- 
ted, a Character of this Great Man, which, 1 am 
fully ſatisfied, was written by himſelf, we thought 
fit to inſert it here, and is the ſame that follows : 
After having read the Count of Gramont's Epitaph, 
if you have the Curioſity to know who made it, 1 
fend you his Character. He is a Philoſopher equally 
remote from Superſtition and Impiety ; a Volup- 
tuary, whoſe Averſion to Debauchery is as great as 
his Inclination for Pleaſure 3 a Man that has never 
felt Want, or known Plenty : He lives in a Con- 
dition Deſpiſed by thoſe that poſſeſs Every thing, 
Envy d by ſuch as have Nothing, and Liked by a 
that place their Happineſs in their Reaſon. Young, 
he hated Profuſeneſs: Old, he can ſcarce endure 
Parſimony, believing that Want is little to be fear d, 
when there remains but a little Time to be Miſera- 
ble. He is ſatisfy d wiah Nature; he complains not 
ot Fortune: He looks not for what's amiis in Men, 
to cenſure them, but obſerves what's ridiculous, to 
entertain himſelf with it: He takes a ſecret Pleaſure 
in knowing of it; and would take greater in diſco- 
vering it to others, if his Diſcretion did not hinder 
him. Life is not long enough, in his Opinion, for 
reading all ſorts of Books, and charging his Memory 
with an infinite Number of Things, at the Expence 
of his Judgment. He does not adhere to all the 
Opinion of the Learned, to acquire Knowledge, 
but to the moſt Judicious, to tortifie his Reaſon. 
Sometimes ne enquires after the moſt Curious, to 
give a Niceneſs to his Taſte ; at other times he ſtudies 
the molt Agreeable, to give a Pleaſantnels to his 
Genius; and whatever he reads, he makes it leſs his 


Buſineſs than his Diverſion. I have no more to do 


now, but to deſcribe him ſuch as he is: In Friend- 
ſhip he is more tender than a Philoſopher, and as 
conſtant ; more regular, and as ſincere as a Good- 
natur d Young Man without Experience. As for 
his Religion, he makes his Piety conſiſt more in 
Juſtice and Charity, than Repentance ; and as he 
Hopes all Things from the Goodneis of G O D, ſo 


he places his Tranquility and Happineſs in the Care 
ot His Providence. | | 


FIR 


IR MIN (Mr. Thoma,) Girdler and Mercer 

of the City of London, was a Perſon very 
| Eminent for his Charity, and other excel- 
lent Qualifications for the Good of his Country : 


| The Work- houſe in Lirrle-Britain, for Employing 


the Poor, was'principally owing to his Contrivance 
and Example, as well as Induſtry in Engaging 
others to Contribute to ſo Uſeful a Deſign; and 
though the Manufactures that were wrought there, 
fell confiderably ſhort of anſwering the Expence 
the Undertakers were Yearly at, and. proved a con- 
ſtant Charge to him; yet it Employ 'd abundance. 
of Neceſſitous Perſons, who muſt otherwiſe have 
betaken themſelves to a Vicious habit of Lite, or 
prove burthenſome to the Pariſhes. His Charity 
was fo extenſive, that it reached Perſons of all Com- 
munions and Perſuaſions. It's true, he was not ſo 
ſo Orthodox as to his Judgment about the Sacred 
Trinity, and the Satisfaction of Our Saviour, as 
might have been wiſh'd, and entertain d a favourable 
Opinion of Heathens and Mahometans : He look d 
upon Liberty of Conſcience to be the Birth-right 
of every Chriſtian, When he eſpouſed the Caufe 
of any Friend, he purſued it with ſo much generous 
Zeal and Warmth, that Pomponius Atticus his Cha- 
racter ſeem'd to be revived in him, ( viz.) Ur nen 
mandatam, ſed ſuam Rem agere videretur. Not to 
mention ſeveral Worthy Citizens of the moſt Diſtin- 
uiſhing Rank, he was particularly Eſteemed by 
De. Wilkins, Biſhop of Che er, the Honourable 
Mr. Boyle, by Sir Matthem Hale, and the Incom- 
arable Dr. Tillotſon, late Archbiſhop ot Canterburp. 
r. Firmin, after a very ſhort Sickneſs of tuo 


day 87 
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days, Died, on the 2oth of December, 169. And 


this Inſcription you have in a ſhort Account given 
of him, Printed in 1698. 


Fternitati Sacrum, 
N Os Bp 
THOMAS FiRMin, Londinenſis. 


7 1R Integerimus, conſummatiſſimus 
Cui ſumma in dictis fides 
In moribas ſuavitas : 
In quotidiana conſuetudine facilitas fait, 
Quem Natura induſtrium, 
Cara inſtructum. 
Privata Vita fecit illuſtrem. 
Mediocri, at honeſto loco natus, 
Eredto fretus animo, | 
Umbratilis deſidie impatient, 
Ad publica munera ſe totum direxit. 
Amicos, pauperes, imo omnes, N 
Ea fide, charitate, benevolentia amplexns eſt, 
Ut uni verſi orbis Civis, 
Orphanorum Pater 
Viduarum maritus, 
Merito audiit. 6 
Si quod in pauperes erogatur, Deo creditur, 
Maximum ſœneratorem jure dixeris. 
Male feriatos iſtos Syſkematum fabros, 
Queis perplexa cavi Spirant .Myſteria folles, 
Sprevit, irrifit, Fo 
Aendlacium neque dicebat neque pati poterat. 
Chriſtiane Philoſophiæ adminiculis, 
Quam puro, ſincero, & avito Dei cultu 
Rite condiit, 
Ad vitam bene azendam, 
Non ad oftentationem, uſus eſt. 
Amicitias coluit relebres & magnas, 
Clar. Tillotſono md wargeiry chariſſimus. 
Poſtquam in Dei Opt. Max. cultum, 
In civium publicos uſus, | 
In pauperum levamen multa molitus eſſet, 
Plura jam moliret ur, 
Candidiſſimam efflavit animam. MIII. Kal. Jan. 
Ann. Dom. M DC XCVII. 


Abi Viator, & ſi potis es, imitare. 


FLAVEL (John) was Educated in V;1ver- 
ſity· College at Oxford, and Ordained Miniſter at 
Salisbury, Octob. 15th, 1650. He was at that time 
Aſſiſtant to Mr. Walplant, at Diptford in Devon, and 
afterwards Succeeded in his Rectory; from whence, 
upon an Unanimous Call, he Removed to Dartmonth, 


after the Death of Mr. Hartford, notwithſtanding, 


that Diptford was a much more Profitable Benefice: 
Here he Continued with Acceptation and Succeſs, 
till the Act of Uniformity Ejected him: But not 
thinking his Relation to his People thereupon at 
an end, he continued the Exerciſe of his Function 
among them, as he had an Opportunity. Upon the 


coming torth of the Oxford Act, he was forced to 


Remove, and went to Hapton, about five Miles di- 
ſtance, where he Preached as oft as he could, and 
from whence he made private Viſits to his Friends 
at Dartmouth, whither he Returned, upon the In- 
dulgence granted by King Charles II. and kept an 
Open Meeting in that Town; and when the ſame 
was Recalled, he continued to Preach more Pri- 
vately: But being at laſt in great Danger there, 
retired to London, where he hoped for more Safety. 
In his Paſſage by Sea, the Ship was ſtrangely ſaved 
in 2 Storm. He continued not long in London, be- 
fore he reſolved to return Home, and take his Lot, 
where he was ſoon confined Cloſe Priſoner in his 
Houſe. He refuſed the Call of Mr. Jenkins his Con- 
gregation in London, upon his Deceal: and could not 
be perſuaded to leave Dart mouth, upon King James 
the Second's Liberty of Conſcience, in 1687. He 
Exerciſed his Miniſtry there Publickly, and Died 
lamented, June the 26th, 1691. He Taught Aca- 
demical Learning to ſome Young Men, at his own 
Charge, was a good Scholar, and wrote a great 
many Things, all which, fince his Death, have been 
Printed in Two Volumes in Folio. | 


FRANK LAND ( Richard) M. A. was 
Born in 1630, at Rauthmell, in the Patiſh of Gig- 
gleſwick, in Craven, and in his Younger days Edu- 
cated at the famous School there; from whence he 
was ſent to Cambridge, Anno 1647, and admitted 
Member. of Chriſt's College, when Dr. Samuel Bolten 
was Maſter, and he made good Proficiency both in 
Humane and Divine Learning: He afterwards 
ſettled at Aukland, a good Living. When Cromwell 


Erected a College for Academical Learning at Dur- 


ham, Mr. Frankland was pitch'd upon to be a very 
fit Tutor there: But that College being Demoliſh'd 
at the Return of King Charles II. and the Act of 
Vniformity taking place, he not only loſt his defigned 
Poſt, but his Living too, upon his refuſal to Con- 
torm. He lived at Rauthmell after his being Silenc d, 
where he was prevail d upon to ſet up'a Private 
Academy in his own Houſe, and in a few Years met 
with ſo much Encouragement, that he had to the 
Number of Three hundred under his Tuition. From 


| Ranthwell, in 1674, he removed to Natland, near 
| Kendal in Weſtmorland, where, beſides his Pupils, he 


had a good Congregation, whom he kept in Peace 
by his Candour and Humility, Gravity and Piety, 
notwithſtanding the different Principles they were 
of. But in 1682, the Storm came upon him, and 
he was forced to withdraw for a while to Carkmel- 
Sawes, afterwards to Altercliff, and ſo, in 1689, to 
Ranthwelf again; in all which Places he kept up his 
Academy, and was otherwiſe Uſeful in his Way. 
He Died October the 1ſt, 1698, at the Age of 68; 
with this Character given him; That he was an 


| Eminent Divine, an Acute Mathematician, a Solid 
| Interpreter of Scripture, very Sagacious in Diſcover- 


ing Errors, and Able in Detending Truths; witneſs 
his Valuable Piece in Print againit Socinianiſm: He 
was of great Humility and Affability, no very 
Taking, but a Subſtantial Preacher; tew Converſed 
with him, but they Reſpected and Valu'd him: He 
was a Man of great Moderation; very Liberal to the 
Poor, Studious to Promote the Goſpel in all Places, 
and Good in all Relations. . 30 

He met with much Oppoſition in the latter part 


of his Life, was Cited into the Biſhop's Court, and 


and Excommunicated for Non appearance : But 
my Lord Wharton, Sir Thomas Rookby, and Others, 
Interceding with the late King on his Behalf, he 
Order d his Abſolution, which was accordingly Read 
in Grggleſwick Church. Archbiſhop Sharp atterwards 
ſent tor him, and treated him with great Civility: 
Notwithſtanding which, a treth Citation was ſent 
from the Eccleſiaſtical Court, ot which he took no 
notice, and there was no need of it, a Prohibition 
being ſent down to ſtop Proceedings. 

FRANK LAND ( Thomas) a Lancaſhire- 
man Born, was Entred a Student in Brazen-Noſe- 
College, Ann. 1649. took a Degree in Arts, and in 
1654 was made Fellow thereot : Afterwards, pro- 
ceeding in his Faculty, he became a Preacher in 
thoſe Parts. He was admitted, in 1662, one of the 
Proctors of the Univerſity ; and next Year, having 
taken Holy Orders, he was admitted to the Reading 
of the Senrences. Afterwards he applied his Studies 
to the Faculty of Phyſick, ſettled in London, and 
pretended to be a Doctor of that Faculty, ot Oxford, 
when he was in the Company of Cambridge men; 
and a Doctor of Cambridge, when he was in the 
Company of Oxford-men : Of whore, Mr. Wood 
gives this further Relation; Thar being at lengtli 
Candidate to be Fellow of the College of Phyſicians; 
which he could not be without being a Doctor, he 
produced a forged Certificate or Diploma, to Atteſt 
that he was Doctor of that Faculty; and thereupon 
he was admitted Fellow of the ſaid College, and 
afterwards was Cenſor thereof : But he being of a 
Haughty, Turbulent and Huffing Spirit, and there- 
fore much Diſliked by the Society, efpecially the 
Juniors, ſome of them, whom he had Affronted, 
were reſolved to take him ſhorter, and humble 
him: Whereupon, having received a Hint that he 
was no Doctor, they ſent privately to Dr. James 
Hade, the King's Profeſſor of Phyſick, and Mr. Ben. 
jamin Cooper, the Publick Regiſtrary ot the Univerſity 
ot Oxferd, that they would ſearch the Regiſters 

e thereof, 
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thereof, and certifie to them, whether he the ſaid 


Thomas Frankland ever took the Degree of Doctor 
of Phyſick amongſt them. Whereupon they, upon 
ſearch, finding no ſuch Matter, did according 
certifie them of it. After which, they ſent a Latin 
Letter to the Vice-Chancellor, Doctors, Proctors, 
and Maſters of the Univerſity, to acquaint them 
with the Forgery, deſiring them withal, That they 
would certifie the Preſident and Community of the 
College of Phyſicians, that he was no Doctor of 
Phyſick of their Univerſity : Which they effectually 
did, in 16779. However, this being a Juſt Reaſon 
for his Ejedtion 3 yet notwithſtanding, by the Con- 
nivance of the Seniors of the ſaid College, he did 
continue afterwards among them, but loſt much of 
his Credit, and Practice too. He Died a Priſoner 
in the Fleet, June 1690. He was eſteemed a good 
Scholar while he continued at Oxford, and hath 
writ and publiſh'd the Annals of King James, and 
King J ; And an Impartial Account of the 
reat 
I England, from the roth of King James I. 1612, 
to the 18th of King Charles I. 1642. Fol, It was 
alſo commonly reported that he was Author of a 
Book,, entituled, The Honours of the Lords Spiritual, 
 Aﬀerted; and their Privileges to Vote in Capital Caſes 
in Parliament, Maintained, by Reaſon ana Prece- 
dents, &c. x E 
FREDERICK Auguſtus, King of Poland, 
and Elector of Saxony, the Second Son of John 
George III. and Younger Brother of John George IV. 
was Born in 1670. He made the Campaign in Flan- 
ders, under William III. King of England, in 1692. 
He Marry d, An. 1693. chile Eberhardine, Eldeſt 
Daughter of Chriſtian Erneſt, Margrave of Bareith 
Brandenburg: And his Brother Dying of the Small- 
pox the Year following, he Succeeded him in the 
Electorate of Saxony. The War between the Em- 
peror and the 7zrks being ſtill on foot, and the New 
Sultan, Muſtapha, appearing to be a more Active 
Prince than ſeveral of his Predeceſſors, the Emperor 
concluded a Treaty with the Elector, whereby he 
had the Sole Command of the Army in Hungary 
conferred upon him, in the ſame manner as the 


EleQor of Bavaria had had it before, upon Con- 


dition that he brought Sooo of his own Troops into 
the Service. The Sultan, who had taken the Fieid 
in Perſon, being not able to Attack the EleCtor's 


Camp near Peter Waradin, falls upon Lops and 
Titul, which were ſoon Maſtered; and made ſuch 


haſte to Tranſylvania, that he defeated and ſlew the 
Brave Veterani at Lugos, before it was poſſible for 
the Elector to join him; with which that Cam- 
paign ended. | 
The Elector continuing in the ſame Command 
for the Year 1696, and being at the Head of a good 
Army, reſolved upon the Siege of Temeſwaer, in 
order, it poſſible, to take it, or bring the Sultan to 
a Battle; who did not decline it, but on the 21ſt 
of Auguſt tell furiouſly upon the Imperialifts, that 
had advanced to meet him as far as O/aſh : But the 
Circumſtances of Things not allowing them to come 
to a General Battle till the 25th, the ſame was 
fought with great Valour and Obſtinacy on both 
Sides; and the beſt that the Elector could make of 
it at laſt, was a Drawn-Battle, where neither had 
the Victory. | | 
The Death of John Sobieski, King of Poland, hap- 
pening on June the 17th, this Year ; there were a 
reat many Pretenders to that Crown : His Son, 
Prince James, had a very ſtrong Intereſt : The 
Prince of Conti, beſides the Power and Money of 
France, had a great deal of Merit to recommend 
him to the Favour of the Poles : No body ever 
talk d, or almoſt ſo much as thought of the Elector 
of Saxonys being Candidate, till we heard of his 
being Choſen, June the 28th, 1697. in ſpite of the 
Cardinal-Primate's Intereſt for Conti, who having a 
Conſiderable Party, got that Prince Proclaimed 
King alſo, and he, in ſome time after, actually ſet out 
tor Poland, to endeavour to make his Pretenſions 
good. But the Elector, who renounc'd his Religion 
upon his being Choſen, was before-hand with him 
for the Baron de Fleming, on the 13th of Ju, Signed 


airs of State, and Tranſact iont of Parliament 


the Pacta Conventa in his Maſter's Name, the ſame 
being done alſo by a great Number of Senators, and 
Principal of the Nobility, 

This done, Frederick advanced towards Poland, 
and having himſelf Swore to the Pacta Conventa. 
and given ſufficient Teſtimony ot his being recon- 
ciled to the Church of Nome, he continued his 
March towards Cracow : But leſt the Change of his 
Religion ſhould cauſe any Innovation in Saveny, 
he put forth a Declaration there, importing, That 
though he was become a fincere Catholick himſelf, 
he ſhould never attempt to Alter their Religion, 
or Infringe their Privileges. | 

The King was Solemnly Crown d at Cracow, Sep- 
temb. 15th ; and his Competitor, the Prince ot Conti, 


who had made all the haſte he could for Poland, to 


maintain his Pretenſions, proved too weak, and 
was too late, and therefore returned again, after 
ſome fruitleſs Attempts, to France. But though 
the King's Competitor was gone, without any like- 
lihood of his ever returning again, and that the 
City of Dantzick was firm to his Intereſt ; yet the Car- 
dinal-Primate and his Adherents were ſtill Obſtinate, 
and formed a Rocoſche againſt him. The Elector of 
Brandenburg having done all he could to accommodate _ 
Matters; the Pope's NMuncio arrives in Poland, and 
taking the Mediation effectually upon him, he 
brought the Primate at laſt to ſubmit to His Ma- 
jeſty. However, the Affairs of Lithuania remained 
ſtill in a perplexed ſtate, more particularly occa- 
ſion'd by private Fewds between the Families of 
the Sapicha's and the Oginshis: The King made all 
the Conceſſions that could well be expected, in 
order to reconcile them, which yet could not hin- 
der them to come to Blows. About which time, 
Frederick had an Interview with the Czar of 74«/- 
covy, at Rava. In the mean while, a Fight hap- 
pened between the Poles and the Tartars, wherein 
the former had the worſt: And the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, though he ſeemed very ſincere in his En- 
deavours to accommodate Matters in Poland, and 
to make the King ſit eaſie upon his Throne; yet he 
made Ulſe of the preſent Confuſion to ſeize the City 
of Elbing in Pruſſia, as being Mortgaged to his Fa- 
ther for a great dumm of Money, which had not yet 
been Repay'd- Other Actions happened in Lithuania 
between the two Factions; and when they were 
like to come to a general Battle, not far from Groduo, 
General Fleming, by the King's Order, Poſted him- 
ſelf ſuddenly with Eight and twenty Companies of 
Saxons between both Armies, with Orders to Fire 
upon thoſe who committed the firſt Act of Hoſtility, 
and, by his good Management, brought the Con- 
tending Parties at length to an Agreement. 

The Treaty of Peace with the Tarks was all this 
while on foot, and that between them and: Poland 
was Signed, January 26th, 1699. whereby the ſtrong 
Fortreſs of Caminiec, which the King promiled to 
effect, was reſtored to the Republick in the Condi- 
tion it was then in, together with all Podelia, and 
all the Vckrain, The Poles were (till uneaſie about 
Elbing ; but this Matter was at laſt finally accom- 
modated, and Security being given tor the Payment 
of Three hundred thouſand Crowns to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, upon the ſcore of his whole Preten- 
ſions, he Evacuated the Place. 

The King of Denmark, Chriſtian V. Departing 
this Life on the 4th of September, and leaving his 
Son and Succeſſor, imbroil'd with the Affairs of 
Hulſtein, the Event ſhewed that a private Treaty 
had been made between the Czar of Muſcovy, and 
the Kings of Denmark and Poland, That while the 
Dane attack d Holſtein with all his Might, the other 
two ſhould fall upon the Swediſh Province of Li- 
vonia, and thereby endeayour to cruſh the Young 
King of Sweden at once. The Pole therefore, about 
the End of February, 1700+ Ordered his Troops to 
Inveſt Riga, where, after they took the Redoubt ot 
Kober, and the Fort of Kobera, they attack d that 
call d Dunamunder; and Maſtering the tame, chang d 
its Name to 421 #:burg. The King himſelf was at 
the ſame time ſolliciting the Poliſh Senate to enter 
into a War againſt Sweden, under the ſpecious Pre- 
tence of annexing Livonia to the Republick, ved 
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without ſucceſs. But the King of England, and the | 


States of Holland, ſending a ſtrong Squadron of Men 
of War into the Sound, 10 

Separate Peace, at Travendal, without including the 
Czar, and King of Poland. However, the King 
Routed the Swedes near Riga, took Kokenhawſen, 
and pretended to Attack Riga in form; but con- 
tenting himfelf with a flight Bombardment, went 
with his Army into Winter-Quarters. This fruitleſs 
Attempt upon Riga was attended with many ill 
Conſequences : Things were in much Diſorder in 
Poland and Lithuania. The King calls a Council of 
Senators, Tauuary 1701. and receives an Ambaſſie 
from Muſcovy, whereby the Czar's Loſs at the 


rced the Dane to make a 


Battle of Nerva- was much extenuated, and the 


King was preſſed to continue the War, with Pro- 
miſes of great Succour and Aſſiſtance. This occa- 
ſion d an Interview between the King and the Czar, 
at Birzen, and here they Concluded an Offenſive 
and Defenſive Alliance, and not to make Peace with 
the Swede, without the Conſent of each other. 

At the fame time, Frederic knowing it to be his 
Intereſt to keep fair with the Elector of Brandenburg, 
who had now aſſumed the Dignity of King of 
Pruſſia, he made no ſcruple to Congratulate him 
upon that Occaſion : But though he pretended, in 
March this Year, to ſend Troops to block up Riga 
again, a Petty Diet was held in Great Poland, who 
did not pleaſe him much, in their Peritioning to 
have a General Diet held in May next, to Conclude 
a Peace with Sweden, to pacihe the Troubles in Li- 
thuani a, and to ſend the Saxons away out of the 
Country. This obliged him to put out Circulatory 
Letters for Summoning the General Diet accordingly, 
to Meet on the 3oth of May, wherein he took great 
care to ſet forth the Advantages his Forces had ob- 
tained in Livonia, which he would endeavour to 
reſtore to the Crown of Poland. But the Poles being 
extreme Jealous of their Liberties, the Deputies ot 
Great Poland made a Remonſtrance to him, That 
what was Decreed in the laſt General Diet, was not 
put in Execution ; That the Foreign Forces were 
not ſent away; And that he ſhould take effectual 


Care to Appeaſe the Troubles in Lithuania: From 


which Dutchy he was allo accoſted with ſharp Com- 
plaints. He was like wiſe required to Communicate 
to the Republick, the Conterence he had with the 
Czar of Muſtrvy at Birzen, and that he ſhould 
| Proteſt, in a moſt ſolemn manner, againſt rhe 
Royalty and Coronation of the Elector of Branden- 
burg; while the Confederated Nobility in Lithuania 
perliſted to Demand rhe utmoſt Ruine of the 
Sapieha s; whereas other Deputies from the Palati- 
nates of Cracow and Sandomir Demanded the quite 
contrary» Frederic was Indiſpoſed in Body, about 
this time, as well as in Mind; and the General Diet 
Meeting at the appointed Time, they inſiſted upon 
the Diſmiſſion of the Saxon Troops, Peace with 
Sweden, Removal of Foreigners from the. King's 
Prelence, and the Appealing of the Troubles of 
Lithuania. He would have perſuaded them, That 
he had not undertaken the War, but for the Benefit 
of the Republick ; which, if they did not think fit 
to continue, but deſired Peace, he would fend the 
Saxons away, and put bis Conqueſts in Livonia into 
her hands, but upon Condition ſhe ſhould ſecure 
him, Thar the King of Sweden ſhould make no At- 
tempts upon him; That he believed his Conduct 
had been ſuch, that it behoved the Republick to be 
ſatisfied with it; And that he was ready to Concur 
with them in every thing that ſhould be neceſſary 
for. Pacifying the Troubles of Lithuania. 

The Diet being not able to Agree among them- 


ſelves, Broke up on the 11th of June, to the no 


little Satisfaction of the King, who, in Conjunction 
with the Muſcovite, was intent upon Proſecuting 
the War againit Sweden : Bur that young Prince 
having bravely Routed the Saxons near Riga, re- 
covered Kokenhauſen, inveſted Dunamunaer-Fort, 
took Mittau, and the King of Poland's Magazines 
there, valued at 30000 Crowns, and quickly became 
Maſter of all Courland. This ill Succeis made Fre- 
derick ſtill more uneaſie at Home; and ſome Inti- 
mations there were already given, as if the Swede 


* 


— 


would endeavour to have him Dethrot'd. The Em- 


peror, as well as divers other Princes, em ploy'd his 
good Offices to accommodate Matters between them: 


But the Swede was very averſe, and took the Family 
of the Sapicha's now under his Protection. There 


was a Senatus Concilium, or Grand Council, Mer at 
Warſaw, Febr. 16. 1702. of whom the King, after 
many Complaints, deſired, in his Speech, That ſince 
they could not oblige the King of Sweden to accept 
of Reaſonable Terms of Accommodation, that they 
would Join with him in the War, and ſecure his 
Perſon againſt any Attempts; otherwiſe, he Pro- 
teſted before God and the World, that the Ruine 


of the Republick muſt be imputed to themſelves, 


and he ſhould -be obliged to take ſuch Meaſures as 
God, Nature, and the Laws had put into his Hands. 
Then he propoſed to Succour Lithaania, an Ambaſſie 
to the Swede, and the Regulation of it ; That 
the Muſcovite Ambaſſador ſhould be admitted to 
Audience, and one ſent to the Czar from the Re- 
publick : How to Support the Neceſſary Charge of 
the War; how to Pay the King of Pruſſia; about 
Paying the Army,and Remedying the Counterfeiting 
and Abuſes of the Coin. The Crown-General was allo 
moving for Money for the Army: He of Lithuania 


made much the tame Requeſt. In ſhort, Things 


were in great Confuſion, and the Senate broke up, 
on the 22d, after they had made ſeveral Reſolutions 
about Summoning the Poſtpolite, or a General Diet, 
applying of ſeveral Summs of Money for the Pub- 


lick, Satisfying the King of Prafſza; Regulating the 


Limits with the Port, and other Matters. 
The French Ambaſſador was all this while con- 


tinuing his Intreagues, to imbroil the Affairs of 


the King of Poland. The Ambaſſie ſent to the Swede 
was ſo little regarded, that he Marched on, and, 
without Oppoſition, took Poſſeſſion of the Capital 
City of Warſaw: Then indeed he made them a 


Plauſible, but Evaſive Anſwer, and put forth his 
Manifeſto againſt the King of Poland, wherein he 
endeavoured to ſet out his Evil Practices and De- 
ſigns, in the ſevereſt Terms; and not only ſo, but 


paſſing his Army over the Viſtula, Marched directly 
rowards Cracow, where the King of Poland having 


got as many Troops as he could together, the two 


Armies, with their Kings at the Head of them, En- 
gaged, on the 19th of 7ly, in a Bloody Battle, at 


Liſzaw, The Saxons pertormed Wonders in this 


Fight; but the Po/iſþ Troops giving Way to the 
Fury of the Sweaes, Frederick — torced to Re- 
treat, though not near with that Loſs, which was 
then given out, to his Diſreputation, and the Ho- 
nour of the Swede, who now poſſeſſed Cracow, as a 


Re ward of his Victory. The King of Poland, in 
this Exigency, held an Aſſembly of Ten or Twelve 


Palatinates, at Sendomir, who though they, for the 
molt part, appear d zealous enough for his Service, 
yet their Reſolutions had not much effect in his 
tavour. 

The Cardinal-Primate was all this while playing 
the Juggler; he writes a Letter ſeemingly to per- 
ſuade the King of Sweden to a-Peace; and another 


to his Chiet Miniſter, Count Piper, in tavour ot 


the Ambaflie and Ambaſſadors. To this the 
Swede giving no ſatisfactory Anſwer, Frederick held 
a Council ar Thorn, in November, where they pre- 
tended to enter into a General Confederacy, and 
that the Diet of each Province ſhould be Summon d, 
in order to give their general Approbation of it : 
Thar in thoſe . Diets, they ſhould con- 
ſider the beſt Way of Securing the Kingdom againſt 
the Swedes ; That they ſhould accept the Emperor's 
Mediation, and Summon the Houſe of Sapieha to 
Anſwer for themſelves. | | | 
But Reſolutions, without putting them in Exe- 
cution, fignifie nothing. The French Ambaſſador, 
Heron, was {till Intreaguing in Poland, and the King, 
at laſt, was neceſſitated to put him under an Arreſt. 
M. de Torcy, in his Letter to the Cardinal-Primate, 
ſeemed to Reſent it very much. Hedericł Juſtifies 
his Conduct, and wondring that the Cardinal ſhould 
take upon him to Uſurp the Royal Authority, the 
Crafty Prelate improved all Opportunities to the 
King's Diſadvantage, and therefore ſent about his 
| Circulatory 
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Circulatory Summons to all the Senators, and Am- 
baſſadors appointed to Negotiate a Peace with the 
King of Sweden, to Meet on the 16th of February, 
1703, to Conſult what ſhould be for the Advan- 


tage of the Commonwealth. The King Iflued his 
Prohibitory Letter, to Forbid this Aſſembly, and 
uſing all the Intereſt he could to gain the Poliſh 
Army ; both Officers and Soldiers were at length 
brought to Swear they would enter into no Trea- 
ties, Factions or Capitulation to his Prejudice, but 
Defend him and the Republick ro the Urmoſt. The 
Primate's Aſſembly coming to nothing, and the 
King having Summon'd another, conſiſting of the 
Senators and Nobility of Poland, to Meet at Marien- 


burg on the Sixteenth of March, after he had Pro- 


poſed ſeveral Things to them, in relation to the 
Detence of his own Perſon, and the Republick, rhe 
Invalidating the Congreſs Summoned by the Car- 
dinal to Sit at Warſamw; how the Swedes Abetrors 


ſhould be treated; what Encouragement was to be 


given to the Army; what Allowances ſhould be 
made, and the like; he Swore a-new to Maintain 
the Pata Conventa, and Invited the Cardinal Primate 
to come thither: But that Prelate excuſing the 
ſame, under a pretence of the neceſſity of his Pre- 
fence for the Security of Varſam, a Deputation was 


ſent to the King of Sweden, from the Diet, about | 


Peace: Who Anſwer d, by his Miniſter, That he was 
diſpoſed to enter into a Negotiation for that End, 
provided it might be in a Free Council of the Re- 
publick, Convened by the Cardinal-Primate, in which 
his Eminency ſhould Preſide; and having put forth 
a long Declaration accordingly, Things went on 
after a ſhuffling manner ſtill, till the Diet Convened 
by the King of Polard s Authority Met at Lublin, 
where the Primate, out of ſome Politick Conſidera- 
tions, vouchſafing to appear in Perſon, he was ne- 
ceſſitated to take a new Oath of Allegiance to the 
_ King. 5 | 
Ihe Swede now was intent upon the Siege of 
Thorn, and would make no Anſwer to the Prelimi- 
naries offered ro him by the Commiſſioners of the 
Republick, till he became Maſter of that Important 
Place; which being effectually Surrendred to him 
on the 14th of October, he then Anſwer d, That he 
could not aſſure himſelf the King of Poland would 
Obſerve any Treaty that ſhould be Concluded, 
though he ſhould bind himſelf by an Oath, and 
that his Poliſh Majeſty had given freſh Proofs of his 
Reſolution ro keep the Sapieha's out of their Offices, 
and appeared not ar all enclined to make Satisfaction 
to the Swedes, for the Damage they had ſuffered 
both in Poland and Livonia. The King of Poland 
hereupon Aſſembled a great Council to Meet at 
Jawarom on the 21ſt of November, who Agreed he 
ſhould tend the Palatine of Culm his Ambaſſador 
to the Czar of Muſcouy, to enter into a more ſtrict 
Alliance with that Prince, for his better Security, 1n 
caſe the Swede did not within the ſpace of four 
Weeks enter into a real and fate Treaty with him 
and the Republick. . | 

Frederick, about the Beginning of the Year, 1704. 
went into and Summoned the States of Saxony, in 
order to Raile Money for his preſent Support. In 
the mean while, the Swedes took Poſleſſion of 
Floiaz ; and the Saxons taken Priſoners at Thorn, 
and afterwards put on board to be Tranſported into 
Swedea, were uſed with ſuch Hardſhip, as is a ſhame 
to be mention d. The Deſign of Dethroning King 
Auguſt as, which had tor tome time been ſecretly 
agitated, began now to appear bare-faced, a Con- 
grels ot the Contederated Nobility of Great Poland, 
on the zoth of January, Met at Warſaw, which was 
headed by the Cardinal Primate, and tomented by 
the Swede, Before the End of February, they 
came to a Reſolution 3 That the King having Vio- 
Jared their Laws, they were not only diſcharged 
of their Allegiance, but declared all that ſhould 
alliſt him to be Enemies to their Country, 

On the other hand, his Poliſh Majeſty having 
called a Council of Senators at Cracow, they Una- 
nimoully Agreed, That the Congreſs at Warſaw 
ought to be looked upon as a Private Conventicle, 


and conſequently, the Refolurions they had taken, | 


to be Null and Void: And then, the more effectually 
ro oppoſe the other, formed a Confederacy, tbr the 
Defence of the facred Perſon of His Majzity, and of 
the Roman Carholick Religion. 

Frederick all this while having a ſtrong Jealouſie 
that his Enemies, by the Aſſiſtance of the King ot 
Sweden, deſigned to Advance one ot the Sons of the 
late King of Poland to the Throne; and finding 
that the Princes James and Conſtantine Sobieshi were 
on the 28ch of February going by Coach from 
Breſlau, in Sileſia, as it was ſuppoled, or at leaſt 
given out, for Poland, he ſent a Party of Savon Horle | 
ro ſeize them, and contined them cloſe in the Caſtle 
of Leipſicł in Saxomy ; from whence, notwithſtanding 
all the Remonſtrances of their Friends at Vienna 
and other Places, they have not yet been able to 
obtain their Liberty. This Pace, as it exaſperated 
the King's Enemies more againſt him, made his 
Friends the more firmly to adhere to him: How- 
ever, being informed that the Swediſh General, 
Neinſchild was Advancing towards Cracow with 
5000 Horſe, and 4000 Foot, he paſſed the Jula 
on the 10th of March, to repair to the Confederates 
of Sandomir, and ordered the Fridge to be broke 
after him, ſo that the Swedes next Day entred 
Cracow. | 

On the 19th of April, in the Night, His Majeſty 
was in great danger of being burnt, by a Frre that 
happened in that quarter ot the Town of Pietrowin, 
where he Lodged, his Papers were burnt, and part 
of his Baggage, and many Perſons of Quality 
periſhed in the Flames, which were ſuppoſed to be 
kindled by the King's Enemies, and deiigned for 
his Ruine. And Frederick, to Juſtiſie his Conduct, 
in March, Preſented to the Eſtates of the Empire 
Aſſembled in the Diet at Ratisbowne, his Manifeſto at 
large, and endeavoured to fatisfie the Pope as to 
his Imprifoning the Princes James aid Conſt ant ine. 


But for all this, the Confederacy went on, and pub- 


liſh'd the Interregnum, about the Beginning of May. 

To encounter which, Azgaſtas open'd a great Coun- 

cil at Sandomir on the 20th ; and having Agreed on 
an Act of Confederacy on their part, conſiſting of 
leveral Articles advantageous ro His Majeſty, and 

particularly, That whoever ſhould be Elected and 

Proclaimed King, by the Confederacy at Warſaw, 

ſhould be reputed an Uturper, and a Tyrant. 

The King, in the Beginning of June, took a new 
Oath to Obſerve the Patta Conventa, and all the 
Articles and Claulcs in the fame, as laſt Sworn to, 
and Confirmed in the Diet of Lublin, with an Ad- 
dition of ſome other Clauſes for the Benefit of the 
Republick ; upon which, the Nobility and Senators 
renewed their Oath of Fidelity to His Majeſty. 
Some ot his Troops paſſing the Viſtala, under the 
Command of Prince Mieſnomisbi, on the 18th of 
June, cut 500 Sweaes in pieces: But the Nobility 


| of Nur, Lomz and Ini had not ſo good Luck; for 


tho' they ſurrounded 600 Swedes, yet ſudden Succours 
coming to the Relief ot the latter, they defeated 
the Poles with the Loſs of 5 or 600 Men, after 
which they burnt the Town of Nur, and ſeveral 
others. | 

Things being brought, as they imagin'd, to ſome 
Maturity by the Conftederates at Warſaw, on the 
12th of Jah, they Chole Staniſlaus, Palatine of 
Poſnania, to be King of Poland, But Frederick 
ſtrengthning his Army as much as pollible with a 
Body of Muſcovites, and freſh Troops out of Saxony 3 


| and General Meyerfeld, with 4000 Swedes, being 


Ordered to March into Great Poland, to make 
Head againſt the latter, they were totally de- 
feated by King Frederick's Troops, conſiſting of 
5000 Saxons, and 3ooo Poles, near Poſen, about the 
Middle of Auguſt. But what ſeemed to give a new 
Turn and mot Lite to the King's Attaits, was his 
giving the Enemy the (lip, by his ſudden paſiing the 
Viſtula at Czerik, coming before Warſaw with his 
Army, and without iuch difficulty gerting that 
City and Caſtle ſurrendred to him, the 4th of Sep- 
tember, with a vaſt Booty, beſides the Garriſon, 
among whom were ſome of his greateſt Enemies, 
to be Priſoners, particularly the Biſhop of Peſnara, 
the New King's Brother, the Sons of the Caſtellan 
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of Cracow, General Horn, and the Swediſh Com- 


miſſioners; and ro revenge himſelf upon the Car- 


dinal-Primate, he ſent a Party of Coſſachs ro Pillage 
the Town of Low:tz, and ro Ravage his Eſtate 
round it. However, the King of Sweden having 
much about the ſame time taken rhe City of Lem- 
berg from him, this leaves King Fredericks Affairs 
in tuch an Uncertain State, that nothing but Futu- 
rity can Decide, | 


FREDERICK IV. King of Denmark, 
the Son of Chriſtian V. and Charlotte Amalia, 
Daughter to William VI. Landtgrave of Heſſe Caſſel; 
was Born in 1671. and Succeeded his Father in all 
his Dominions in 1699. The Duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp, ſome time before King Chriſtian Died, 
having built ſome new Forts, for the better Secu- 
rity of his Country, and the Other being not wil 
ling to allow of it: The Holſteiner Marry d the 
King of Sweden Siſter, made an Alliance with that 


Prince, and brought Swediſh Troops into his Ter- 


ritories : All which ſo aggravated the Matter, that 
that King was juſt upon breaking, forth into a War, 
when Death took him. But his Son being of rhe 
{ame Sentiments, and reſolving to purſue the like 


Steps, there was an Alliance made (whether by 


his Father or himſelf, I cannot well determine ) 
with the King of Poland, and the Czar of Muſcovy, 


to fall ſeveral ways upon the Swede and Ho/ſteiner. 


And as ſoon as Frederick underſtood that the Saxons 
had entred Livonia, Ann. 1702. he Order d his 
Troops under the Duke of Wirtembarg to March 
into Holſtein. They quickly Maſter'd the Forts of 
Steenhuyſen, Holmer, Sorher, Huſum, and Frederick 
ſtadt; then, proceeding to ſubdue the Dutchy of 
Holſtein, took Gottorp the Dukes Refidence ; and at 
laſt laid Siege to Tonningen, whither the King came 
in Perſon: But the Garrſon made ſo brave and ſo 
long a Defence, till the Elector of Hanover and 
Duke of Zell approached to Raiſe the Siege. Upon 
which the Dane drew off: And the Confederate 
Fleet of England and Holland having by this time 
joined that of the Swedes in the Sound, menaced 


Copenhagen with a Bombardment, and fo ſecured, | 


that Sea, that the King himſelt could not return 
to defend his Capital City. The young King of 
Sweden had an Opportunity, with his Forces, to 
Land in the Iſle of Zeland; which brought Frederick 
under the dire Neceſſity of ſubmitting to ſuch Ar- 
ticles, as the Mediators thought fit to allow him 
at Travendal, without including the King of Poland 
in the Treaty. | 8 

Frederick being thus diſingaged from a War, that 
might have been fatal to him, and the Grand Con- 
federacy beginning now to be formed againſt France, 
by reaſon of the Duke of Avjou's Poſſeſſing of the 
| Spaniſh Monarchy; though he was not willing to 
Engage therein on any Side, yer having many 
Troops to ſpare, and the Dutch Outbidding the 
French, he engaged himielt, by a Treaty in June 
1701. to furniſh them with 14000 Men, upon 
Condition that he ſhould be paid 300000 Crowns 
that were due to him tor Arrearages ; and that upon 
the firſt Muſter which ſhould be made before the 
Commiſſioners of the States, 80 Crowns ſhould be 
given to every Horſe-man, 60 to every Dragoon, 
and between 25 and 30 to every Foot-Soldier : But 
in caſe the King happened to be Attacked, the States 
were to {end the 14000 Men, and as many more, to 
his Aſſiſtance, or elfe a Squadron of Men of War, at 
their own Charge. y . 

Much about the fame time, Frederick entred into 
a Treaty with the Emperor, to furniſh him with 
the 6000 Men then in Saxony, and the Year after 
with 2000 more, upon certain Conditions ſtipulated 
between them, which cannot exactly be particu- 
larized in this Place. 

This Prince, in 1695. Marry'd Auguſta, the 
the Daughter of Guſtavus Adolphus, late Duke of 
Mecklebarg Guſtraw, by whom he has had three 
Sons, Chriſtian, born in 1700; Frederick Charles, 
born 1701 3 and George, born in 1703, but ſince 
dead, | | | | 


| 
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- FREDERICK I. King of Pruſſia, and 


the III. as Marqueſs of Brandenburg, Great Cham- 
berlain of the Empire, Elector, Duke of Pomerania, 


and Duke of Praſſia, was Born in 1657. He was 


the Son of Frederich- William the Great, Elector of 
Brandenburg, by Loviſa Henrietta of Naſſas, Eldeſt 
Daughter of Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange, and 
conſequently Firſt Coufin to William III. late King 
of England, He ſucceeded his Father in his Domi- 
nions, April the 29th, 1688; before which, I mean 
Auguſt the 23d, 1679, he Marry'd Elizabeth Heu- 
rica, Siſter to the pretent Landtgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; 


but ſhe dying July the 27th, in 1683. had only one 
| Daughter by him, named Loviſa Dorothea, born 


September the 19th, 1680. and married in 1700. to 
the Hereditary Prince of Heſſe-Cuſſel, her Firſt 


Couſin. In 1684. he marry'd the Prince Sophia 


Charlotte, Daughter to Erneſt Auguſtut, Biſhop of 
Oſuabrug, and ſince Duke and Elector of Hanover, 
by whom he has one only Son living, born Anguſi 
the 4th, 1688. and Named Frederich William. | 

This Prince, inheriting his Father's Keroick Ver- 
tues, in 1688. eſpouſed the Juſt Cauſe of the Serene 
Confederates, to oppoſe the Over- grown Greatneſs 
of France ; and having formally Declared War 
againſt that Country, he, with his own Troops, early 
in 1689. blockt up Keyſerwaerr, and at laſt turning 


the ſame into a formal Siege, it was ſurrendred to 


him on the 29th of June: And Bonne having had 
the ſame misfortune to fall into the hands of France 
the preceding Vear, by the Pretenſions and Manage- 


ment of the Cardinal of Furſtemburg; the Elector 


next bent his thoughts upon the Reduction of 
that Place alſo, and after having encountred ſeveral 
Interruptions, had it at laſt ſurrendred to him on 
the 12th of October, the ſaine Year, 


This Frince was one of thoſe Illuſtrious Perſons 


of the Firſt Rank, who made up that tamous Con- 


greſs of the Confederates at the Hague, in 1690; 
whereof William III. late King of England, was the 
Chief. His Troops, throughout the whole courſe 


of this War, did great Service in the Netherlands, 


upon the Rhine, and in Hung an): They were more 
particularly much expoſed, and performed Wonders, 
at the famous Battle of Salankement, in 1691; at 
the Siege of Namure, in 1695; and indeed, uhere- 
ever there was Occaſion to try or make uſe of 
them. He had, in 1697. private Offers made him 
of the Crown of Poland, which he rejected; and 
the ſame Year, a General Peace being Concluded at 
Reſwyck, he was particularly included in the Ar- 


ticles with England; and the Treaty Concluded be- 
tween the mott Chriſtian King and the late Elector 
of Brandenburg, his Father, at St. Germains in Laye, . 


June the 29th, 1679. was to be reſtored in all its 
Articles, and_to remain in its former vigour, between 


the French King and his Electoral Highneſs. In 


1698. he had an Interview with Peter Alexowitz, 
Czar of Muſcoꝝy, who, in his Trayels, came now 
into his Country; and not long after. inveſted and 
poſſeſſed himſelf ot the City. of Elbing, in Poliſh 
Pruſſia, upon the Account of a Summ of Money 
Lent by his Father upon that Place, and Owin 

ro him, with Intereſt, trom the Republick of Po- 


land: However, he uſed his Endeavours, at the fame 


time, to accommodate Matrers between the King 
of Poland, and many of his Subjects, who were 
backward to own his Authority. In 1699. he en- 
ters into a Treaty with Poland, and Agrees for the 


Summ only of 300000 Crowns to reſtore it again. 


In 1700, the War broke out in the North; but 
the Flame being dexterouſly put out, by the Ma- 
nagement of the King of Great Britain, before it 


came ro a Head, it kept this Prince, in all likelihood, 


our of it: And now, to grace himſelf and his 
Family with the Honour of wearing a Royal 
Diadem, he, with his Imperial Majeſty's Conſent, 
aſſumed the Conn of King of Pruſſia, of the 


Vandais, and Caſſubia; and moſt, if. not all the 


Princes and States of Europe (France exoepted) 


Owned and Congratulated him as ſuch: He was 


Crown'd accordingly, on the 18th Day of the 
Eighteenth Century, in a very Solemn and Pompous 


manner, at Koningsberg, and now Engaged very 
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heartily in the New War that broke out, by reaſon 
of the Duke of Aujons getting to be King of Spain, 


under  pretence of the Deceaſed King's Will. 


Though it was feared, by many Well-wiſhers to 
the Common Cauſe, that the Death of William III. 
King of England, his Firſt Couſin, March the 8th, 
1701. who, by his Will, cut this Prince entirely from 
his Inheritance, might occaſion ſome Alterations in 
him, to the great Prejudice of the Allies. 'Tis true, 
he was not wanting, by Memorials, acd otherwiſe, 
to Juſtifie his Pretenſions to the States. General, who 
were left Executors of the ſaid Will, made in favour 
of the young Prince of Frieſland. And in June 1702. 
His Pruſſian Majeſty went in Perſon to Holland; and 
ſuch Expedients have been fince found out for Ac- 
commodating the Matter in Controverſie, that 
though 8 not come to a final Determination, 

et = ill Effects of King William's Will has been 

appily prevented. - Rhineberg was Blockaded by 
this Prince's Troops, in 1702. and upon the 7th 
of Febr. 1703. was ſurrendred to them. The Prince 
of Conti had all this while been-one of the Preten- 


ders to Part of King Williams Eſtate; and having, 


ſoon after his Death, taken Poſſeſſion of the Prin- 
cipality of Orange, the French King, in March this 


Year, I know not by what Compact, takes it into 


own hands; and turning the Proteſtants out, His 
Priiſſian Majeſty, conſidering thoſe Poor People to 


be properly his own Subjects, writ to the Duke 


of Savoy in favour of them, and gave them a 
generous Invitation and Encouragement to come 
and ſettle in his Dominions. Gelder, before the 
End of the Year, was in like manner, after a long 
Blockade, ſurrendred up ro Fredericks Troops, 
RNs. compleated the Conqueſt of the Spaniſih Gel- 
er . | 


| 2 ſhire, Novemb. 1607. partly Educated in 
Grammar Learning, under Mr. John Deniſon, his 
Uncle; admitted a Student in Baliol- College, under 
the Tuition of Mr. Richard Trimel, Anno 1624. took 
the Degrees in Arts, and Holy Orders at 28 Years 
of Age, from the hands of Dr. Robert Wright, Biſhop 
of Coventry and Lichfield; and, it ſeems, had ſome 
Cure beſtowed upon him in his own Country. In 
the Beginning of the Civil War, he ſided with the 
Presbyterians, took the Covenant, and about that 
time, became, upon the Deſire of the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Principal Citizens of Coventry, Miniſter 
of the great Pariſh of St. Michael within that City; 
in which Place, thoſe of his Perſuaſion have affirmed 
concerning him, That the Soundneſs ot his Doctrine, 
the Sanctity and Prudence of his Converſation, the 
Vigilance and Tenderneſs of his Care, were of that 
conſtant tenour, that he ſeemed to do all that, 
which St. Grey wrote a whole Book ( de Cura 
Paſtorali) to tell us it ſhould be done; by which 
means, he ever obtained the Love and Reſpect of 


the City of Coventry, and his Ends, for their Good, 


among the Citizens, Of his Integrity and Courage, 
there is this notable Inſtance further added; That 
in the Year 1648. when Oliver Cromwell, then 
| Lieutenant-General of the Forces in England, was at 
Coventry, upon his March towards London, the ſaid 
Mr. Grew took upon him to repreſent to him the 
Wickednels of the Deſign, then more viſibly on 
foot, for taking off the King, and the ſad Conſe- 
quences thereof, ſhould it take effect; earneſtly 
preſſing him to uſe his Endeavours to prevent it, 
and had his Promiſe for it: And afterwards, when 
the Deſign became too apparent, he wrote a Letter 
to him to the ſame 1 and to remind him of 
his Promiſe; which Letter was conveyed by an 
honeſt Gentleman, to a Meſſenger then Waiting at 
Ihitehall, and by him delivered into Cromwell s own 
Hand, Cc. And this other is allo remarkable, 
which related to the Riſing in Cheſhire ; for he 
being at that time required to read in the Church 
the Proclamation againſt Six George Booth, and 


| 


RE W ( Obadiah) was Born at Atherſton, 
- ih the Pariſh of Manceter, in Warwick- 


threatned by Lambert's Soldiers, then' in Coventry, 
with the Loſs of his Place, if he refuſed, yet he 
did not do it. In 1651. he accumulated the De- 
grees in Divinity; and the next Year he compleated 
that of Doctor, by Standing in the Act; much 
about which time, he Preached the Concio ad Clerum, 
with Applauſe. In 1654. he was appointed One of 
the Aſſiſtants to the Commiſſioners of Warwickſhire, 
for the Ejection of ſuch as were reputed Scandalous, 


Ingnorant and Inſufficient Miniſters and School- 


Maſters. He would not Comply upon the Reſtau- 
ration, yet ſtil] continued many Years pofleſſed of 
the Love and Eſteem of all Parties, whom he fre- 
quently Entertained with mutual ReſpeRts at his 
Houſe and Table, till his Death, which happened 
October the 22. 1689, He was a Perſon of great 
Generoſity, of which he gave this Inſtance, among 
many others, that when Mr. Panton, a Miniſter of 
the Cavalier Party, was neceſſitated to ſell his Li- 
brary, the Doctor bought ſome of his Books; and 
they being afterwards defired again, with the Proffer 
of the Money that was pay'd for them, the Doctor 
return d the Books, but refuſed the Money, know- 
ing that Mr. Panton had more need of it than him- 
ſelf. He wrote, 4 Sinners Fuſtification by Chriſt 
or, The Lord Jeſus Chriſt our Righteouſneſs : As allo, 


Meditations upon our Saviour Parable of the Pro- 
digal Son, | | MES 


GRAVIUS (John George) Profeſſor Elo. 
quentiæ & Hiſtoriarum' at Utretch, was Born at a 
little Place call'd Newboarg, near Leipſick, in the 
Electorate of Saxony, of no great Parentage « The 


manner of his Education I cannot learn, but in 


proceſs of Time he became very famous for his 


| polite Learning, which he made ſufficiently evident 


to the World, by his Greek and Roman Antiquities : 
But his not living fo long as to finiſh his Tull, is 
an irreparable Loſs to the Commonwealth of Learn- 
ing; and his Death, which happen'd at Urrerch, 
in May, 1703. upon that Account, is fo much the 
more to be lamented. An Epitaph made upon him, 
is this that follows : | 


Ly Iſte. Gradum. 
Io Quiſquis, es. Viator. 
Quis, hic. jaceat, ni. Barbarus. es. ad. te. pertinet. 
Hic. Facet. | 
FOANNES. GEORGIUS. GRAPVIUS. 
Eruditor um. ſui. Temporis. ” 
Se. Solo. Fudice. Excepto, 
Princeps. 
Orbis. Literats. 
Perpetuus Abſque. Invidia. 
Dictator. 
LQuicquid. Grecia. Quicquid, Roma. 
Invenit. Scripfit. Reliquit. 
Opt imi. 
/c ivit. Decuit. Exornavit: 
Ingeniorum. Fautor. Fervidiſſimas. 
Quas. Scrinio. Pectoris. Continebat. Opes. 
Omnibus. Elargiens. 
 Omnes, eo. quo. pervenerat. evehere, Studens. 
Hloc. omnium. que. tentavit. unum. non. eſt. 
Aſſecutis, 
Omnibus. Faventi. Faverunt, Omnes, 
Bellum Indixit, Nemo. 
Ne. Virtuti. Videretur. Bellum. Indixiſſe. 
Doctor. faerit, an, Mielior. 
Ornamentis. plus. antiquis. 
Expenſo. tulerit. an. Accepto. 
Vtrumque. reliquit. Incertum. 
\ De. tota, Poſteritate. Meritiſſimus. 
e/Evi. (ui, Splendor. & Amor. 
« Nunc. 
Et. quicquid. fait, vel. eſt, 
Labore. Improbo. Scrutare. 
Memoria. tene. 
Ingenio. vince. 
Principes. Europe, Summos. in. Amicitia. 
| Bionos. in, Clientela, 
Gentes. omnes. in. Diſciplina, 
Fama. Bonitate. Doctrina. 
| Si. potes tua. 
| Merere, 
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AMerere. Tene. Habe. f 
Hac. omnia. præſtitit. 
G RAVIUS. 


ALTUD. 
Sifte. Viator, 
Ren. —=—(© 8 
 FOANNES. GEORGIUS, GRAPVIUS 
Tantum, eſt, | 
Ubi. Sim. Ignorare, Poteras. 
Qzis, fuerim. non. Potes, 


TT WAA K ( Theodore) was Born at Newhanſen 
near Wormes, in the Palatinate, on Saint 


Fames's-Day, 1605. Educated in Granimar, 


and in the Reformed Religion in thoſe Parts, tra- 
velld into England in 1625. retired to Oxford about 
the Beginning of Auguſt the fame Year, while the 
Two Houſes of Parliament were Sitting there, con- 
tinued Half a Year in obtaining Academical 
Learning, and afterwards at Cambridge as much ; 
whence he went and "viſited ſeveral Cities and 
Academies beyond the Seas, returned in 1629. be- 
came a Commoner of Glouceſter- Hall, continued 
there near three Years, but took no Degree ; and 
ſoon after was made a Deacon, by Dr. Hall, Biſhop 
of Exeter. In the time of the German Wars, he 
was appointed One of the Procurators to receive the 
Benevolence-Money which was raiſed in ſeveral 
Dioceſſes in England, to be tranſmitted into Ger- 
many, which he uſually ſaid was a Deacon's Work; 
and when the Wars broke out in this Nation, he 
ſeemed, it on any Side, to favour the Intereſt of 
the Parliament. The Prince-Elector did after- 
wards kindly Invite him to be his Secretary; but 
he loving Solitude, declined that Employment, as 
he did the Reſidentſhip at London, for the City of 
Hamburg h, and for Frederick III. King of Den. 
mark, &c. And here, by the way, we mult beg 
Leave to Digreſs a little, and Obſerve, That when 
the Synod of Dort was Celebrated, in 1618. care 
was then taken that the moſt Learned and Pious 
Divines of the United Provinces ſhould make a New 
and Accurate Tranſlation of the Bible, and Annota- 
tions to be put thereunto; in which Work they 
were aſſiſted by many Eminent and Able Divines 
trom moſt of the Retormed Churches, and parti- 
cularly from England, by Dr. John D Avenant, Bi- 
ſhop of Sarum ; Dr. Samuel Ward, ot Cambridge, &c. 


by whoſe great and aſſiduous Labours, jointly, for 


many Years together, the ſaid Annotations were 
compleated, and came out in Print, Az 1637. 
Theſe Annotations, I ſay, commonly call'd The Dutch 
Aunotat ions, being thought very fir, and of great 
Uſe, by the Aſſembly of Divines, 2 a Meſt- 
minſter, to be Tranſlated into Engliſh by the Hands 
ot Theodore Haak; it was Ordered and Ordained 


by the Lords and Commons Aſſembled in Parlia- 


ment, March the 3oth, 1648. for the Encourage- 
ment of the ſaid Undertaker, Theodore Haak, That 
he, or whom he ſhould aſſign, ſhould have the Pri- 
vilege ot Printing and Vending the ſaid Annotations, 
for the ſpace of Fourteen Years, (which term ſhould 
begin from the time of the Firſt Impreſſion;) 10 
that None elſe, under what Pretence ſoever, ſhould 
be permitted to intermeddle in Printing the Whole, 
or any Part thereot, upon the Pain ot Forfeiting 
a Thouſand Pounds to the ſaid Theodore Haak, 8c. 
The Work afterwards going forward, and the Whole 
Engliſb d by Mr. Haak, it came out with this Title, 
The Dutch Annotations upon the Whole Bible, together 
with their Tranſlation, according ro the Direttion of 
the Synod of Dort, 1618.»Lond. 1657. in Two Vol. 
Fol. Before which, is an Exact Narrative touching 
the Work and the ſaid Tranſlation, Belides this 


great Work, Mr. Haak hath Tranſlated into High- 
Dutch ſeveral Engliſh Books of Practical Divinity; 
as, 1. Of the Deceitfulneſs of Mans Heart; written 


by Dan. Dyke. 2. The Chriſtians Daily Walk , 8c: 


writ by Hezry, Scudder, z. The Old Pilgrim, being 


the Hiſtory of the Bible; written by an Anonymous 
Author, but not yet Printed, as other. Tranſlations, 
which he had made, are not. He alſo Tranſlated 
into High Dutch, in Blank Verſe; -. half the Poem: 
call d Paradiſe Loft, Written by the. Famous. John 


Milton; which coming into the Hands of Joh Ser- 


bald, Fabricius, the famous Divine at Heidelberg, 
he was ſo much taken with it, that in a Letter ſent 


to the Tranſlator, he told him, Incredibile eſt quantum 
nos omnes afficerit gravitas Stili & Copia certiſſimorum 
verborum, 8&c, He had allo prepared for the Preſs, 
before he died, about Three Thouſand Proverbs, done 
out of the German. into the Engliſh Tongue, and as 


many into the German from the Spaniſh, which 
Language is famous for Wiſe Sayings, and had moſt 


part of them from the Arabians. - - , _ 
This Mr. Haak, who was for ſeveral years Fellow 


of the Royal Society, hath Obſervations and Letters 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, which were pub- 


liſh d in the Beginning of May, 1682. At length 


this Learned and Vertuous Perſon departed this 


Life, in the Houle of his Kinſman, Dr. Slare, May 


the gth, 1690. Among the many Great and 
Learned Acquaintance Mr. Haak had, were Prince 
Rupert; Dr. Vjher, Primate of Ireland; Dr. Wil- 
tams, Archbiſhop of Tor; the famous John Selden; 
Dr. Hall, Biſhop of Exeter; Dr. Prideaux, Biſho 


ot Worceſter ; Dr. Walton, Biſhop of Cheſter ; Dr. Wil- 
Lit, Biſhop of the fame Place; Mr. Briggs, and 
Mr. Bell, Mathematicians; Dr. V. Alabaſteñ the 
Poet, ( whoſe Manuſcript call d Elixæis he had by 


him, and kept it as a Choice Relique of his De- 
ceaſed Friend to the time of his Death; ) and 
Sir William Boſwell, Ambaſſador at the Hague, who 


*encouraged him to keep and. continue his Correſ- 


pondence with the Learned Marſeanus, and others 


of later Times. 


HENRY (Philip) M. A. was Born at 7Phite- 
hall in Weſtminſter, Aug. 24. 1631. His Father, 


Mr. John Henry, was Gentleman to the Earl of 
Pembroke, who being made Lord-Chamberlain, pre- 
ferred him to the King's Service. He was firſt 
Keeper of the Orchard at Whitehall, afterwards 
Page of the Back-Stairs to the Duke of Jork, and 


lived and died a Courtier, having this Son born to 


him in the Court: Philip Earl of Pembroke, James 
Earl of Car/iſle, and the Counteſs of Saliibury, were 
his Sponſors at his Baptiſm. Prince Charles, and 
the Duke of Lor, being about his Age, he, in his 
Childhood, often Attended upon them in their 
Play; which, had it not been for the Publick 
Changes that enſued, might very probably have 
chalk d out the Way to Preferment: However, the 
Tincture of his firſt Education ſo far continued in 
him, as to leave the moſt Sweet and Obliging Air 
of Courteſie and Civility that could be in his Con- 


verſe, which made him univerſally Belov'd and 


Reſpected. He was Brought up in Weſtminſter. 
School, under Dr. Busby: He was a great Proficient 
in School-Learning, and particularly Careſs d by the 
Doctor. In the Year 1645. he was admitted King's 


Scholar, and was firſt of the Election, partly by his 


own Merit, and. partly by the Intereſt of his God- 
father, the Earl of Pembroke, While he was at. 
School, he attended conſtantly on the Morning- 


Lecture which was carry d on in the Abbey. Church 


every Morning between Six and Eight, by Seven 
Members of the Aſſembly of Divines, in Courſe; 
his Abſence from School for that time, being 
diſpenſed with, upon his Mother's Deſire. 

This Perſon was One of the Scholars whom the 
Doctor employ d in Reading Greek Authors, to 
collect, by his Directions, ſome Materials for that 
Excellent Greek Grammar which he afterwards pub- 
liſh'd: And whereas it was the ancient Cuſtom of 
the School, for all the King's Scholars that were Can- 
didates for an Election to the Univerſity, to Receive 
the Sacrament the Eaſter before, he complied 
therewith; his Maſter, Dr. Busy, having for ſeve- 
ral Years before taken great Pains with him, to 


_ aſhſk 


inſtru him in the Nature of the Ordinance, and 
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aſſiſt him in his Preparation for it. His Maſter's 
Pains with him at that time was very beneficial to 
him, and he often ny acknowledg'd it:; 
And once he much ſurprized the Doctor, when he 
firt waited upon him, after he was Turn'd out by 
the Act of Uniformity : For when the Doctor ask d 


Truly, Sir, (ſaid Mr. Henry you made me ny af 
yon taught me thoſe Things which hindred me from Con- 
orming. ; 
; 7 In ay, 1647. he was Elected from School, to 
Chriſt-Charch in Oxford, Fure Loci, with four others, 
of which he had the ſecond Place, and went thither 
in December following, and was Entred as a Com- 
moner, Mr. Underwood being his Tutor, and the 
Earl of Pembroke gave him Ten Pounds to ſet out 
with. He applied himſelt vigorouſly to his Studies, 
and in March following was Student in the Houſe 
by Dr. Hammond, who was then Sub-Dean. The 
Viſitation of the Univerſity, by Order of Parliament, 
follow'd ſoon after, and the Queſtion which was 
then put to all, and to be Anſwer'd in Writing, was 
this; Will you ſubmit to the Power of the Parliament, 
in this Viſitation * Mr. Henry's Anſwer, was; I ſab- 
mit, as far as 1 may with a ſafe Conſcience, and with- 
out Perjury. And his Reaſon for this Salvo, was, 
becauſe ot his having taken the Oath of Supremacy 
and Allegiance, at his Admiſſion. His Anſwer being 
allowed, he continued in his Student's Place, made 
a good Improvement in his Studies for the time, 
took his Degrees when he was of ſufficient Standing, 
and Preached his firſt Sermon at South- Hincſey in 
Oxfordſhire, 165:, He was Choſen, out of all the 
Maſters of that Year, to be Junior of the AGF, that is, 
to Anſwer the Philoſophy-Queſtions in Veſperiis; 
which he did with very great Applauſe, eſpecially 


for the very Witty and Ingenious Oration, which 


he made to the Univerſity upon that Occaſion : And 
at the Act, in 1654, he was Choſen Magiſter Ne- 
p!icans, and Antwer'd the Philoſophy-Queſtions in 
Comitits, with the like Applauſe. 2 | 

Serjeant Puleſtons Lady, of Emerald in Worthin- 
bury, in Flintſhire, having wrote to Mr. Francis 
Palmer of Chriſt. Churab, to recommend to her a 


Young-man to Tutor her Sons, and Preach there, 


with the Offer of good Encouragement; Mr. Palmer 
propoſed it to Mr. Henry, who was willing to make 
an Eſſay for Halt a Year, and accordingly went thi- 
ther in Septemb. 1653. But when the Half Year 
was expired, he returned to Oxford ; though after- 
wards, upon the earneſt Requeſt of Judge Puleſton 
and the Pariſhioners, he fixed among them. He 
kept his Student's Place in Chriſt. Church for two or 
three Years, attending the Service of it once a Year, 
diſpoſing moſt of the Profits of it among Poor 
Scholars. On the other hand, the Judge ſettled 
100 l. per Azn. on him, while he continued at Wor- 
thenbary (in lieu of the Tythe) free from all Incum- 
brance, and charg'd it upon his whole Eſtate in 
\thoſe Parts. Being thus fixed, he was Ordained 
at Prees,in 1657. and very induſtriouſly purſued his 
Work by Preaching, Expounding and Catechiſing, 
by Monthly Lectures. and Conferences, Viſiting the 
Sick, Adminiſtring the Sacrament, &c. with good 
ſucceſs, &c, And his Carriage towards his Pa- 
riſhioners was very Exemplary : He conſtantly laid 
by the Tenth of his Incomb for the Poor, which he 
faithfully and carefully diſpoſed of, in the Liberal 
things which he deviſed, eſpecially the Teaching of 
Poor Children. He had = vent Offers of other 
Places that were more Conſiderable, but was not 
given to Change : And though the Family of the 
Puleſton s put on another face, after the Death of 
the judge and his Lady, and grew more unkind to 
him; yet he reſolved to ſee his Call from thence 
clear, before he would leave the Place, 

When King Charles was Reſtored, Wurthenbury 
which had in the interim been ſeparated and fixed 
as a Pariſh by it ſelf, (as it hath ſince been, to 
Perperuity, by an Act of Parliament in the 2d. of 
u. & MM.) returned to its Dependance as a Chap- 

pelry, upon Bangor, and Mr. Fog. being Ejected 
thence, Mr. Henry Bridgman return'd to the Seque- 
ſtred Rectory, though he aſſerted his Right, and 


Mr. Henry was but his Curate, yet he continued 
above a Vear in the Enjoyment of his Liberty under 


Mr. Henry Dodme 


— 


him. The grand Queſtion then on foot, was, about 
Conformity, Mr. Henry uſed all poſſible means to 


Aatishe himſelt concerning it, by Reading and Dif- 


courſe, particularly at Oxford with Dr. Fell, who 
him, Prithee, Child,what made thee a Nonconformiſt 2 | 


was afterwards Biſhop there, but in vain, for his 
Scruples ſtill remained; and being about that time 
at Cheſter, he diſcourſed the Dean and Chancellor 
about the Matter, whoſe main Argument to perſuade 
him to Conform, was, That he ſhould loſe his Pre- 
ferment; That he was a Young Man, and was he 
Wiſer than the King and the Biſhops? He was 

Preſented once and again at Flint-Aſſzzes, for nor 
Reading the Common- Prayer, before there was an 

Obligation to it, and got off with ſome Diff 
culty, yet his Annuity from Emeral Family was 
with-held. At length Mr. Puleſton, and Dr. Bridg- 
man of Bangor, having had a Diſpute about the 
Tythe of Worthenbary, came, by the Mediation of 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, to this Agreement, September 
the 11th, 1661, That Dr. Bridgeman and his Suc- 
ceſſors ſhould have all the Tythe-Corn and Hay of 
Worthenbury, (except the Tithe-Hay of Emeral 
Demeſn) if before the 1ſt of November following he 


Diſcharged Mr. Henry from the Chapel of Vorthen- 


bury, without ſuffering him to Officiate there any 


more for the time to come. Hereupon Dr. Bridgeman 


Diſcharged him, by a Writing under his Hand, 
which was publiſhd in the Church by one of 
Mr. Paleſton's Servants ; and afterwards he was 
forced to Compound with Mr. Puleſton, as to Ar- 
rears that were due for a Hundred Pounds, though 
much to his Diſadvantage; however, he Preached 


now and then privitely till Bartholomew. day, 1662. 


One thing was a· great Comfort to him at this time, 
that as to Matters of Doubtful Diſputation, touch⸗ 
ing Church- Government, Ceremonies, Cc. he was 
Unſworn either on one Side or the other, and ſo was 


free from thoſe Snares and Bands, in which ſo many 


tound themſelves, both tied up from what they 


would do, and entangled that they knew not what 


to do. 


At Michaelmas 1662. he Removed from Worthen- 
bury to Broad-Oak,, where had a comfortable Eſtate 
which came to him by Marriage, and for ſome Years 
conſtantly attended the Publick Worſhip with his 
Family, and Preached himſelf Occaſionally. In 1663 
he was moleſted, upon Pretence of a Plot. In 1665. 
he was a ſhort while Impriſoned at Hanmer. He 
Removed to Whitchurch in 1667. where he firſt. 
Adminiſtred the Sacrament after his Ejection. He 
returned to Broad-Oak in 1668. where he was ge- 
nerally belov'd and honour'd. In the Common 
Concerns of the Townſhip and Country he was a 
Prudent Councellor, and in Private Differences he 
was the Common Arbitrator of thoſe Parts, and a 
ſucceſsful Peace-maker : References have ſometimes 
been made to him by Rule of Court, at the All:zes, 
with the Conſent of the Parties. | 

But to ſhorten this Life as much as may be, we 
cannot but here obſerve, That in 1681. there was 
a Publick Conference between Dr. William Lloyd, 
Lord Biſhop of St. Aſaph, now Biſhop of MWorceſter, 
and ſome Nonconforming Miniſters ; that Biſhop 
going into thoſe Parts, vigoroully applied himſelf to 
reduce the Diſenters, and affected to do it indeed 
after the beſt manner, in a Reaſoning way. He 
Publickly Diſcourſed with the Quabers at Llaneyllin 
in Montzomeryſhire. He had otten Diſcourſed pri- 
vately with Mr. Owen of Oſeſty, and at length ap- 
pointed him to give him the Meeting in the Town- 
Hall of that Place, on November the 27th, 1681- 
there to give an Account, by what Right he Exer- 
ciſed the Miniſtry, not having Epiſcopal Ordina- 
tion; he directed him alſo to procure what other 
Miniſters he could to aſſiſt him, and gave him only 
four or five Days Notice. At the Time appointed, 
the Biſhop 5 1 along with him the Learned 

; and Mr. Omen was accompanie 


by Mr. Henry, and Mr. Jonathan Roberts of Denbyſbire: 
Mr. Henry preſs d much for the Management of the 
Diſcourſe in private, before a ſele&t Number, but 
could not prevail; however, the good Biſhop pro. 
mi 
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wikes: That nothing that ſhould be ſaid by ay of 


Argument, ſhould be any way turned to the Preju- 
dice of the Diſputants, nor Advantage taken of it, 
to give them Trouble. There were preſent many 
ot the Clergy and Gentry of the Country, with the 
Magiſtrates of the Town, and a great Concourſe of 
People. The Debate began about Two in the After- 
noon, and continued till between Seven and Eight 
at Night: Much was ſaid Pro and Con, touching the 
Identity of Biſhops and Presbyters, the Biſhoping 
and Unbiſhoping of Timothy and Titus, the Validity 
of Presbyterian Ordination, G Twas managed 
with a great deal of Liberty, and not under the 
ſtrict Laws of Diſputation. The good Biſhop 
managed his Parr of the Conference with a great 
deal of Gravity, Calmneſs and Evenneſs of Temper : 


And as for Mr. Henry), he gain d no ſmall Reputa- 


tion; for even the Adverſaries to the Cauſe he 
pleaded, though they were not Convinced by his 
Arguments, yet by his Meekneſs and Humility, and 


that truly Chriſtian Spirit which evidently appeared 


during the whole Diſpute, were brought to have a 
berter Opinion of him, and his Way. The Con- 
ference broke off abruptly, Mr. Roberts whiſpering 


Mr. Henry, ſaid, Let my Lord have the Laſt Word. 


Upon which a Juſtice upon the Bench over-hearing 
him, ſaid, Ton ſay my Lord ſhall have the Laſt Word ; 
but he ſhall not, for 1 will : We Thank God, we have 
the Sword of Power in our Hands, and by the Grace of 
God wel keep it, and it ſhall not ruſt, and I hope every 
Lamful Magiſtrate will do as I do; And look to your 
ſelves, Gentlemen, by the Grace of Gd, Ill root you 
out of the Country. However, the Mayor of the 
Town ſecured them from Violence. The Biſho 
from henceforward often Correſponded with 
Mr. Henry by Letters, and would Converſe with 
him with great Openneſs and Freedom, when he 
was in thoſe Parts. | 

Mr. Henry rejoiced at King James's Indulgence, 
in 1687. though, being ſenſible of the Deſign ot it, 
he could not chute but Rejoyce with Trembling : And 
when the Commiſſioners came down, to Enquire 
into the Trouble the Diſſenters had ſuſtained by the 
Penal Laws, and how the Money Levyed upon them 
was Diſpoſed of, Mr. Henry being ſent to, declined 
to give any Information, and made this Antwer ; 
That he had long ſince Forgiven all the Agents, Inſtru- 
ments and Occaſions of his Trouble, and had purpoſed 
never to ſay any more of it, He was, in May 1688. 
Nominated a Juſtice of Peace tor the County, in the 
Commaidſlion that came down, and had Notice of it, 
by Letter, from the Clerk of the Peace ; bur refuſed 
to Ac: But itill vigorouſly purſuing the Work 
which he thought he was in Conſcience bound to 
follow, he at length Died in Peace, June the 24th, 
1696. Mat. 66, and the Lois of him was univer- 
ſally Lamented. Anthony Wood has not a word of 
him, and perhaps it was becauſe he could find no- 
thing for his ſpiteful Teeth to faſten on. 


HOLDER (William) was Born in Notting- 
hamſhire, and Educared in Pembroke-Hall, in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, where he had a Greek 
Scholar's Place, Commenced Maſter of Arts, Entred 
into Holy Orders, and in 1642. or thereabouts, 
became Rector of Blechingdon in Oxfordſhire, and 
the Year following was incorporated Maſter of Arts 
in the Univerfity of Oxford. In 1660. he, with 
many others, proceeded Doctors of Divinity: And 
much about that time, viz. ſoon after the Reſtora- 
tion of King Charles II. he became Canon of Eh, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Canon ot St. Paul's, 
| Sub-Dean of His Majeſty's Chapel, (in the Place of 
Dr. Walter Jones, deceaſed) and Sub-Almoner to 
him. In ———— he became one of the Reſi- 
dentiaries of St. Pauls: He was a great Virtuoſo, 
and a Perſon of many Accompliſhments, and ob- 
tained a great Name, for his moſt wonderful Art, 
in making a Young Gentleman, Named Alexander 
Popham, (Son of Colonel Edward Popham, ſometime 
an Admiral at Sea for the Long Parliament) who 
was Born Deaf and Dumb, to Speak: And how 
ſoon, and by what Method he did it, he tells us 
in his Appendix to his moſt Rare and Ingenious 


1 


Diſcourſe of The Elements of Speech. This great 


Cure, according to Anthony Wood, was performed 
by him in his Houſe at Blechingdon, in 1659. And 
becauſe it was a Wonderful Matter, many Curious 
Scholars went from Oxford to fee and hear the Perſon 
Speak: But he being afterwards called Home by his 
Friends, he began to loſe what he had been taught 
by Dr. Holder. Afterwards, it being made a Publick 
Diſcourſe in divers Places, That Dr. John Wallis 
had, by his Art, made another Young Gentleman, 
Named Mr. Whaley, who had loſt his Speeth ever 
fince he was Five Years of Age, to Speak; the ſaid 


Mr. Popham was by his Relations ſent to Dr. Wallis, 


to make him Speak : Which he effecting, he was 
much talked of, and magnifed for it, as being the 
firſt Inventor of this Stupendious Art. This occa- 


ſion d Dr. Holder to write The Elements of Speech; 


An Eſſay of Enquiry into the Natural Production of 
Letters : With an Appendix concerning. Perſons that 
are Deaf and Dumb: Lond. 1661. 8. As allo; 
Supplement to the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 
July, 1670. And ſome Reflections on Dr. Wallis's 
Letter therein inſerted, 1678. Which laſt. was writ- 
ten by him, in Vindication of himſelf, that he 
taught Mr. Popham to Speak, which Dr. Wallis, in 
his Letter, claimed to himſelf. Whereupon Doctor 
Wallzs ſoon after publiſh'd an Anſwer to that Sup- 
plement, entituled, A Defence of the Royal Society. 
and the Philoſophical Tranſactions, particularly thoſe 
for July, 1670. In Anſwer to the Cavils of Dr. Wil- 


liam Holder, by way of Letter to William Lord 


Viſcount Brounker. Dr. Holder, who had alto 
good Skill in the Theorick and Practick part of 
Muſick, wrote in Exgliſh a Treatiſe of Muſich. He 
Died in Amen-Corner in London, Jan. 24. 1695, 
and was Buried in St. Pauls. | TE 


HOOK (Dr. Robert) was Born of good Pas 
rentage in the Iſle of Wight, had a Liberal Educa- 
tion, and, in time, became Geometry Profeſſor, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society, London. He was the firſt 
Inventor of Pendulum's for Watches, and writ that 
Uſeful Book of Micegraphy, the firſt, I think, that ever 
was publiſh'd of that kind. He Departed this Life 
at Greſham-College, Lond. on the zd of March, 1703. 


His Works are, Micography, already mention d: 


Lectiones Cutleriani: Fhiloſophical Collections. Now 
in the Preſs, his Poſt humous Works ; Fol. to be Pub- 
liſh'd by Richard Waller, Eſq. Fellow of the Royal 
Society. | 


HOPKINS (Exebiel) Son of the Curate - 


of Sanaferd, a Chapel of Eaſe to Crediton in Devon- 


ſhire, was Born there, became a Choiriſter of Mag- 


aalen-College in 1649. at the Age of about Sixteen, 


| Uſher of the adjoining School when Batchelor of Arts, 


Chaplain of the ſaid College, when Maſter ; and 
would have been Elected Fellow, had his County 
been Eligible : He became, abour the time of the 


King's Reſtoration, Aſſiſtant to Dr. William Spur- 


ſtow, Miniſter of Hackney near London, with whom 
he continued till the Act of Conformity was publiſh'd ; 
at which time being Noted for his Fluent and Ready 
Preaching, ſome of the Pariſhioners of St. Matthew 
Friday ſtreet in London would have Choſen him to 
be their Rector; but Mr. Henry Hurſt, another 
Candidate, carry'd the Place away by a Majority. 
Afterwards the Pariſhioners of Alhalloms, or elſe of 
St. Edmond in Lombard- ſtreet, Elected him to be 
their Preacher: But the Biſhop of London would not 
admit him, becauſe he had been a Popular Preacher 
among thoſe People whom they now began to call 
Fanaticks. He went afterwards to the City of Exeter, 
where he became Miniſter of St. Marys Church 


there, and was much approved and applauded for 


his Elegant and Dexterous Preaching, by Seth, 
Biſhop of that See. Ar length the Lord Roberts 
hearing him accidenrally Preach, was ſo taken with 


him, that he afterwards freely offer d him the Place 


of Chaplain, when he went in the Quality of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Jre/and, in 1669. Which Office he as 
freely accepting, went accordingly into that King- 
dom; and in the Latter-end ot that Year, or the 
Beginning of the next, he was by that Lord made 
Dean of Raphoe, Soon after, the ſaid Lord bei 
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recall to England, he recommended his Chaplain | fiderable Quolity inhabitin 


to his Succeſſor, who alſo taking ſpecial Notice of 
him, conferr d "on him the Biſhoprick of Raphoe, 
Anno 1671. From whence, in the Latter-end of 
October, 1681. he was Tranſlated to London. Derry, 
in the Place of Dr. Michael Ward, deceas d; where 
continuing till the Forces in Ireland, under the Earl 
of Tyrcomel, ſtood ence ; 
againſt King William, he retired into England in 
1688; and in Septemb. 1689. was, by the Pariſhioners 
of St. Mary Aldermanbury in London, Elected to be 
their Miniſter, upon the Removal of Dr. Stratford 
to the See of Cheſter, He Died June the 19th, 1690. 
and was Buried at Aldermanbury aforeſaid, being 
ſucceeded in his Biſhoprick by Dr. William King, Dean 
of St. Patrick's Church near Dublin. Beſides leveral 
Sermons of his made publick, he writ an Expoſition on 
the Ten Commandments, publiſh'd in the Beginning 
of Auguſt, 1691. by the Care of Dr. Edward 
— Biſhop of Cork and Roſs, | 


HORNECK (Aubony) D. D. was Born 
in the Year 1641, at Baccharach, in the Lower Pala- 
tinate, a Town from whence we receive a Wine that 
from the Place bears the fame Name amongſt us. 
His Father was Recorder or Secretary of that Place 
a very ſtrict Proteſtant, and a Perſon of great Re- 

putation. The Doctor was alſo Bred up in the 
ſame Profeſſion from the beginning: He never was 
of the Church of Rome, as hath been falſly reported 
of him- His Father devoted him for the Holy Mi- 
niſtry from the Womb, and was not wanting to 
give him ſuch Education as might fit him for that 
Sacred Office. He was firſt ſent to Heidelberg, where 
he applied himſelf with great diligence to the Study 
of Divinity, under the Direction and Care of the 
very Learned Dr. Spanheim, who was ſince the primary 
Profeſſor of the Univerſity of Leyden. | | 
He had, it appears, a great deſire to come over 
into England : It cannot be told what it was that 
that moved him ; tis certain his Father enclined 
not toit : However, to England he came, not with- 
out his Father's Conſent. He was about Nineteen 
Years of Age when he firſt came over. He was then 
very Eminent not only for his Learning, but for 
his great Piety alſo. He, who taught him the Engliſh 
Tongue, did profeſs, that he never ſaw a Young 
Man ſo Exemplary for Piety as this Young Man was. 
He was Entred into Queen's College in Oxford, 
Decemb. 24. 1663. and was in very great Eſteem 
there with Dr. Barlow, then Provoſt of that Houle, 
and ſince Biſhop of Lincoln, who valu'd him highly 
for his great Learning, and more particularly tor 
his good Skill in the Eaſtern Languages. He was, 
by his Favour, made Chaplain of the faid College 
ſoon after his Entrance. He was Incorporated Maſter 
of Arts from the Univerſity of Wittemberg, Dec. 21. 


1663. It was not long after this, that he was made 


Vicar of Alhallows in Oxford, which is the Gift of 
Lincoln College: There he continued a moſt conſtant 
and painful Preacher about two Years. 

Thence he removed into the Family of the Duke 
of Albemarle, Anno 1665. and was received there as 
a Tutor to his Son, the then Lord Torrington, and 
fince Duke of Albemarle, He was now in a fair 
way to Preferment, had he been forward in ſeeking 
it. The Duke did indeed beſtow upon him a Living 
in the Dioceſe of Exeter, being the Rectory of 
Doulton in Devonſhire, and did alſo procure him a 
Prebend in that Church, from Dr. Sparrow, then 
Lord Biſhop there. He did, before he Married, go 
over into Germany, Ann. 1669. to ſee his Friends, 
where he Preached with great acceptation, and was 
Entertained with great Reſpect at the Court of 
Charles Lodowick, Elector Palatize, who Preſented 
him with a fine Medal, which his Son ſince has 
ſhewed me. After his Return, he was Choſen 
Preacher at the Savoy, An. 1671. where he con- 
tinued about 26 Years, till he Died, and Commenced 
Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge, in 168 1. The 
Place deſerves not the Name of a Preferment: 
The Maintenance is ſmall, and, upon the Matter, 
precarious: And whatever it was to him at his 
firſt taking of it, when there were Perſons of Con- 


ſtood up in Defence of King James, | 


—— 


there, who were very 
kind to him; yet afterwards, when his Family en- 


creaſed, and his Neceſſities were greater, it could 
not be called a Competent Maintenance. But what- 
ever it was firſt or laſt, he could not be perſuaded 
to keep his Living in Devonſbire with it; nor could 
he ever be prevailed with afterwards ( whatever 
Offers were made to him ) to accept of any Living 
to hold in conjunction with it. He was irrecon- 
cileable to Pluralities, and to Non. reſidence, and 
would, upon occafion, declare his abhorrence of 
them with conſiderable warmth. 

He was a very great bleſſing to the Inhabitants of 
the Savoy, and indeed to the City. He conſtantly 
reſided among them, though he had no Houſe be- 
longing to his Place. He hired an Houſe, and was 
conſtant in the Diſcharge of the Duties of his Place. 
He Preached with great Vehemence and Ardour, 


with mighty Force and Conviction. He ſpake the 
' ſenſe of his Soul, and entred into the Hearts of his 


People. He ſoon convinced his Auditors that he 
was in great earneſt, and that he had a mighty 
ſenſe of the worth of Souls, and of the vaſt impor- 
tance of thoſe Truths which he delivered to them. 
He uſed great freedom of Speech; and inſtead of 
uſing enticing Words of humane Wiſdom, he ſpake like 
his Maſter, with great Conviction and Authority. 
His Fame grew exceedingly, and very many were 
his conſtant Auditors, ſome of the Higheſt Rank 
and Quality, and a very great number of Devout 
and Pious Perſons : A vaſt Crowd there was that 
follow d him, and ſuch a Collection of moſt Devout 
and Conformable Perſons as were hardly to be found 
elſewhere. He Adminiſtred the Holy Communion 
on the Firſt Sunday of every Month, and Preached 
a Preparation-Sermon on the Friday preceding. He 
did it alſo on the great Feſtivals. He Adminiſtred 
it Twice on a Day, in the Morning at Eight 
a Clock, and at the uſual Time after the Morning- 
Sermon. The Number of the Communicants held a 
great Proportion to that of his Auditors, and their 
Devotion was very Exemplary. The Number was fo 
1 at both times, that it will hardly be believed 
y thoſe Clergy- men who have been confined to the 
Country, and have ſeen the ſmall Number of thoſe 
who attend upon this Holy Service. So great was 
the Number, that there was need of great help of 
Clergy- men to aſſiſt in the Delivering of the Bread 
and Wine; and with ſuch Aſſiſtance, it was very 
late before the Congregation could be Diſmiſs d. 
He alſo took great pains in Catechiſing and Inſtruct- 
ing the Youth, in Viſiting the Sick, and Directing 
and Satisfying the Doubtful and Scrupulous, and 
encouraging all good Beginnings, and promoting 
worthy Deſigns, and provoking thoſe he Converſed 
with to Love and Good Works. He took great 
Pains alſo in his own Family: He ſpent very much 
Time with his Family in conſtant Prayers Morning 
and Night, in Reading the Holy Scriptures, Singing 
of Pſalms, in holy Conferences, and all the Duties 
incumbent upon him as the Maſter of a Family. 
Nor did he forbear his Studies, and Cloſet-Devo- 
tions : He ſpent much Time there. It appears by 
a ng! tound fince his Death, and which he kept 
for a long time, that he call'd himſelf to an Ac- 
count every Night, for the Words, and Actions, 
and Converſation of the Day paſt; and perhaps 
few Men living were more ſtrict and ſevere than he 
was in this Matter. If he had done any Good that 
Day, he gave God the Praiſe before he ſlept. And 
few Men that liv'd, paſs'd fewer Days (if he paſs'd 
any ſuch) without doing Good. But when any 
Words or Thoughts eſcaped, which he judged to 
have wanted due Care, he animadverted upon him- 
ſelf in a very ſevere manner, before he went to Reſt. 
He was ons of the kindeſt Men to others that ever 
liv'd, and one of the ſevereſt to himſelf. He needed 
no Confeſſor to call him to an Account, or to 
enjoin him any Penance. He did not ſpare revenge 
upon himſelf, who could moſt eaſily forgive his 
Enemies, and wanted no Compaſſion for the greateſt 
Criminals Beſides the conſtant Care that was 
upon him from his Pariſh, his Family, his Cloſet, 
and Study, he employ'd himſelf in doing 9 | 
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thoſe who were more remote. He encouraged Piety 
where-ever he came, and particularly in the Younger 
ſort. He had the Care of ſeveral Societies of Youn 
Men, whom he Directed and Encouraged. And 
becauſe this Matter hath been miſ- underſtood, and 
that there was an Attempt, ſince the late Revolu- 
tion, to blacken the Doctor on this Account, this 
Matter ſhall be repreſented juſt as it was. | 
Certain it is, that there were ſome Societies of 
Religious and Devout Young Men under the 
Doctors Government and Inſpection: But whe- 
ther the Doctor did move theſe Young Men at firſt 
to enter into ſuch Societies, or wherher they firſt 
applied to him, and he only gave them Rules to 
govern themſelves by, cannot be determined. Thus 
much 1s certain, that he gave them Rules, and they 
were theſe that follow : 1. That all that Entred 
into ſuch a Society, ſhonld reſolve upon a holy and ſerious 
Life. 2. That no Perſon ſhall be admitted into this 
Society till he be arrived at the Age of Sixteen, and had 
been firſt Confirmed by the Biſhop, and ſolemnly taken on 
himſelf his ah Jom. 3. That they Chuſe 4 
Ainiſter of the Church of England to Direct them. 
4. That they ſhonld not be allowed, in their meetings, 
to diſcourſe of any controverted Point of Divinity. 
5. Neither ſhould they diſcourſe of the Government of 
Church or State. 6. That in their meetings they uſed 
no Prayers bat thoſe of the Church, ſuch as the Litany 
and Collefts, and other preſerived Prayers ; but ſtill 
they ſhonld not uſe any that peculiarly belong d to the 
Miniſter, as the Abſolution, 7. That the Miniſter 


whom they choſe, ſhould direct what practical Divinity 


ſhould be read at theſe meetings. 8. That they might 
have liberty, after Prayer and Reading, to ſing a Pſalm, 
9. That after ail was done, if there were time left, 
they might diſcourſe each other about their ſpiritual 
concerns; but this ſhould not be a ſtanding Exerciſe 
which any ſhould be obliged unto. 10. That one Day 
in the Week ſhould be appointed for this meeting, for 
ſuch as could come on the Lord's Day; and that he 
that abſented himſelf without cauſe, ſhould pay Three- 
pence to the Box, 11. Every time they met, every 
one ſhonld give Six-pence io the Box. 12. That on 
a certain Day in the Tear, ( viz.) Whitſon-Tueſday, 
two Stewards ſhould be . and a moderate Dinner 
provided, and a Sermon preached, and the Money di. 
ſtributed ( neceſſary Charges deducted) to the Poor. 
13. A Book ſhould be bought, in which theſe Orders ſhould 
be written, 14. None ſhould be admitted into this 
Society, wtthout the conſent of the Miniſter who preſided 
over it; and no Apprentice ſhould be capable of being 
choſen, 15. That if any Caſe of Conſcience aroſe, it 
ſhould be brought before the Miniſter. 16. If any 
Member thought fit to leave the Society, he ſhould pay 
Five Shillings to the Hoch. 17. The Major- part of 
the Society ro conclude the reſt» 18. The following 
Rules were more-eſpecially to be commended to the Mem- 
bers of this Society, viz. To Love one another: When 
Reviled, not to Revile again: To {joel evil of no Man : 
To wrong no Man: To Pray, i 75 ſeven times 
a day: To keep cloſe to the Church of 1 Th 
tranſact all things peaceably and gently : To be helpful 
to each other: To uſe themſelves to holy Thoughts in 
their coming in, and going out : To Examine themſelves 
ede night 225 give every one their due : To obey Hu- 
periors both Spiritual and Temporal. | 
The Doctor had ſo much Bulineſs generally upon 
his hands, that he had hardly time to eat his Meat. 
He was often ſent for to Sick and Dying People, 
trequently conſulred by thoſe who were Doubttul 
and Scrupulous, addreis'd to with Caſes of Con- 
icience, and ſometimes with Cafes that were very 
extraordinary. He was alſo beyond all meaſure 
tollowed by the Poor and Needy, by them that 
wanted Money, or wanted his favour to procure 
them ſome Boon or other : He was extremely prone 
to do good Offices. g 
Labour was much encreaſed. Great Endeavours 
were uſed to introduce Popery, and to delude the 
Poor People. No Man was more ſtout and diligent 
than the Doctor at that time. He Preached moſt 
vigorouſly againſt that Doctrine, prepared his Au- 
ditors againſt the Day of Trial, and ſeemed prepared 
tor Martyrdom himſelt. *Tis very well known that 


— 


| Government. 


But in King James's Reign his 


he declined no Labour, ſhunn'd no Conference 
with the Popiſh Prieſts, omitted not what was in 
his power to do to ſtem the Tide. But the feat 
of Popery vaniſhing, upon King Williams coming 
to the Crown, then the Doctor had another trial: 
His Maintenance at the Savoy was but ſmall, and 
in great meaſure precarious; and yet that was all 
his Preferment, excepting a Prebend of the Church 
of Exeter, already mention d, of but 20 J. per An#; 
without any Corps belonging to it: But it was 
really much leſs than that, Charges deducted. This 


was all his Preferment at that time, and for ſome 


conſiderable time after. He had not any Houſe to 
live in, but what he hired at a conſiderable rate. 
He had himſelt, a Wife, and four Children to 
maintain; and his Children ſo far grown, that they 


required now a more chargeable Maintenance than 


formerly. His Maintenance was very little: Some 
of thoſe who formerly contributed withdrew their 
Kindneſs, becauſe he ſubmitted to King William's 
In theſe mean Circumſtances he con- 
tinued for ſeveral Years after the Revolution : But 
he went on in his Labours, and chearfully purſued 
the great End of his Miniſtry, and the Purpoſe for 
which he was ſent into the World. It pleaſed God 
to raiſe up a Friend who concerned himſelf on his 
behalt; it was the Lord Admiral Ruſſel, now the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Orford : He, before he 
went to Sea, went to the late Queen to take his 
Leave of Her Majeſty, and when he was with her, 

begg'd of her that ſhe would be pleaſed to beſtow 
ſome Preferment on Dr. Hornech. The Queen told 
him that ſhe could not at preſent think of any 
way of preferring the Doctor, and with this Anſwer 
the Admiral was diſmiſs'd. Sometime after this, the 
Queen told what had paſs'd on this Occaſion to the 
late Archbiſhop Tillotſon: She added withal, That 
She was concerned, leſt the Admiral ſhould think 
Her too unconcerned on the Doctor's Bebalf, and 
adviſed with him what was to be done for the 
Doctor's Advantage, and Satisfaction of the Ad- 
miral. The Archbiſhop adviſed the Queen to pro- 
miſe him the next Prebend of Weſtminſter that 
ſhould happen to become void. This the Quęen 
did, and livd to make her Word good, in the 
Year 1693. The late Archbiſhop, upon notice that 
the Prebend was void, introduced the Doctor to 
the Queen, and he was made Prebendary of that 
Church. He was now in eaſier Circumſtances, and 
provided of an Houſe, and at a ſmall diſtance from 


his People, of whom he took the very ſame Care 


which he did before. He Preached very conſtantly 
among them, and diſcharged other Miniſterial Duties 
as before, He kept in his hands ſome part of the 
Houle he tormerly liv'd in, and was conſtantly there 
a. Day or two in a Week, (beſides his other occa- 
ſional times) on purpoſe to attend upon thoſe 
Poor, and Afflicted, and Scrupulous People that 
reſorted thither for Help and Advice. He did very 
often ſtay all Night in that place, that he might be 
in a readineſs to aſſiſt thoſe that expected him there. 
His Prebend of Exeter lying at a great diſtance 
from him, he expreſſed an inclination to reſign it, 


and he did fo the next Year. The late Biſhop ot 


Bath and Wells had a ſmall Prebend which that Year 
became void, little better as to the Annual Rent 
than that of Exeter, but then it had a Corps of 


ſome value, and two Lives were gone. It required 


no Reſidence ; and if it had, it was much nearer to 
him than Exeter. The Bifhop made him an Offer 
of it, hoping that he might receive ſome Fine, for 
the better ſupport of his Family. He was admitted 
to it upon Septemb. 28. 1694. He enjoyed it to the 
day of his death, but made very ſmall advantage 
ot it. He was offered indeed a Fine, and ( confider- 
ing his ſmall Income) a conſiderable Summ, but 
yet not above one half of the real Value. "Twas 
ſuppoſed that he would have greedily laid hold of 


the preſent Advantage and Gain, (as too many have 


done) without conſidering what was decent and 


becoming, with reſpect to the Church, and to his 


Succeſſor · But they that thought ſo, were deceived 
in their Man: He generouſly refuſed the Offer, and 
left the Lives to be fill d up by his Succeſſor. But 
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it having a Vicarage annexed in its Gift, he went 
and Preached to the People, and gave out good 
Rules in his Viſitation, for the good of the Souls in 
the Peculiar under his Juriſdiction. In this Journey 
of his, he happened to meet with the Leſſee of the 


Corps, from whom alone he might expect a Fine. 


Inſtead of minding his own Gain, and addreſſing 
to the Leſſee with Art and Complaiſance, in order 
to make a worldly Advantage, he plainly re- 
proved the Leſſee of Immorality; which others 


were prone enough to ſpread abroad, but perhaps 


no other had the courage to reprove: He choſe 
rather to loſe his Fine (as he did) than omit his 


Duty. Upon this Occaſion, it cannot be omitted, | 


that he had in great meaſure the Spirit and Courage 
of John the Baptiſt. He durſt reprove a Man; and 
perhaps that Man lived not, that was more con- 
{cientious in this Matter, There was a Great Man, 
and Peer of the Realm, trom whom he had juſt ex- 
pectations of Preterment ; but this was 0 f 

{topping his Mouth, that he reproved him to his 
Face, and that too in a Matter that few Men beſides 
would have adventured on. Which made him miſs 


of his Preferment ; but he could not Fawn or Flat- | 


ter, Cringe or Comply, for his own Gain, and 
Worldly Advantage. | | 

This Good Man went on in his accuſtomed La- 
bours to Chriſtmas, 1696. Then his Work encreaſed 


upon him; and whereas other Mens Labours are 


then intermitted, his were augmented : For at that 
time he had more frequent Communions, beſides an 


incredible number of Applieations from poor People, | 
who then expect Relief and Aſſiſtance ; which gave | 


him great diverſion and trouble: He nevertheleſs 


went through all this labour and trouble, with as | 


great chearfulneſs as poſſible. But not long after 
there was a plain Alteration in him for the worſe, 
in reſpect to his Health, and he began now to be 
greatly afflicted with the Stone. His Urine, upon 


the matter, was totally ſtopped 3 great Pains en- 


ſued : And at length, on the the Laſt Day of Ja- 
nuary, 1695, he Died, with great Reſignation, at 


Eight in the Evening, being then about the 56th | 


Year of his Age. His Body was Opened, and it 
appeared quickly what was the Cauſe of his Death : 
Both his Ureters were ſtopped : One of them was 
ſtopped as a Bottle with a Cork, with a Stone that 
entred the top of the Ureter with a ſharp end, the 
upper-part of which was thick, and much too big 
to enter any farther : The other was ſtopped allo 
with Stones, of much leſs firmneſs and conſiſtence 
than the other- His Body was Interred on the 4th 
of February, in the Abbey-Charch of Weſtminſter, with 
great Solemnity, and a vaſt Number of Attendants : 
Several ot the Lords the Biſhops, very many of the 
moſt Eminent Clergy of the City, and an incredible 
number of other Perſons, were preſent on that Oc- 
caſion. And it muſt be ſaid, that the Church of 
Weſtminſter ſhewed the great Kindneſs they had for 
him, by the great Care they took of his very Decent 
and Solemn Interment. 

The Doctor was a Man of very good Learning: 
He was well Skilld in the Languages: He had 
addicted himſelf to the Arabick from his younger 
time, and retained it in good meaſure to the laſt. 
He had great Skill in the Hebrew likewiſe; nor was 
his Skill limited to the Biblical Hebrew only, (in 
which he was a 5 Maſter) but he was ſeen in 
the Rabbinical allo, He was a moſt diligent Reader 
of the Holy Scriptures in that Language in which 
they were originally written, Sacras literas tractavit 
indefeſſo ſtudio. This Dr. Spanheim ſays of him in 
his Youth, vis. That he was indefatigable in the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures. He adds, That he was 
one of an elevated Wit, of a Mind that was cheerful 
and covetous of making ſubſt ant ial proficiency : And 
alſo, that he gave a Specimen of it about the Year 


1659. (When he was very Young) by a publick de- 
ns a Diſſertation concerning the Vow of 
Fephtab, touching the Sacrificing his Daughter: 


This, upon his own requeſt and motion, he pub- 


lickly defended with great Preſence of Mind. He 


had very good Skill in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in Con- 


troverſial Divinity, and Caſuiſtical alſo, Perhaps | 


ar from | 


Dimenſions of the Table. 


few Men, in his time, were more frequently an: 
plied to with Caſes of Conſcience, than * Doctor 
was. As he had vaſt Numbers of theſe Applications 
ſo, many times, the Caſes were very rare and ſur- 
prizing, and ſuch as are but very ſeldom to be met 
with. His Friends have erected a Monument to his 
Memory in the Abbey-Charch of Weſtminſter. The 
Reverend Mr. Philip Falle, a Friend of the DoRor 
hath added the Inſcriptions following : He might 
have enlarged this Excellent Man's Character fur- 
ther, had he not been confined by the Figure and 


The Inſcription on t 
Tomb Stone is as follows: 4 n the 


Sub bor Marmore, 
venerandi Sepulchri indice, 
noviſſimum Domini Adventum 
praftolantur 
| Mortales Exuvie 
ANTONII HORNE 
S. Th. P. 
Cætera, Viator, 
diſce ex vicind Tabelld. 


en mwyy 55 
I m mM 


CK, 


The Inſcription on the Monument is this : 
Æternæ Memoria 
ANTONII HORNE CR, 
S. Theologie Profeſſoris, mn 
Regie Ae 1. Sacris, 
Hujus Eccleſiæ Canonici, 
Viri inter primos docti & eruditi: 
A 725 qui RE 
Agrantiſſimo in Deum ⁊els & religionę: 
e Vitæ Sanctimonid; TY 
Morum gravitate ; 
Humanitatis officiis in ſingulos, 
egenos præſertim & egrotantes, 
ſedulb impenſis ; 
| Sacris Concionibas, 
apud F. MARIAM LE SAVOY, 
ö 75 WV. plus minis annorum curriculum, ! 
indeſinenter & indefeſs* ad populum habitis ; 
Kriptis, 
Priſcorum ſœclirum pietatem, 
G Aſceticam ſeveritatem, 
mire redolentibus, 
atque per ora hominum paſsim volitantibus; 
Longe lateque inclarmit, 
ac ingentem ſibi apud bonos omnes 
amam comparavit. 


; Maximis, 
quos in exequendo munere exantlaverat, 
 frattus laboribas, f 
in Nephritidem incidit; 
. lethalique calculo 
viſceribus pertinaciter ad hæreſcente, 
candidiſſimam animam cœlo reddidit; 
Prid. Calend. Feb. 
Anno Salutis NY. 
e/Etatis ſuæ TY. 


© 
Viro opt imo, 
majora merito, 
hoc qualecunque amoris & obſervantis 
Monimentum, 


Amici, MM. PP, 


c N 


His Writings are theſe : 1. The Great Law of Con- 
ſideration; in 890. 2. The Beſt Exerciſe ; in 8%. 
z The Exerciſe of Prayer; in 12's. 4. Delight and 
udgment ; or, A Proſpect of the Great Day of Juag- 
ment; in 12's. $+ The Fire of the Altar, Upon the 

SE © Ssacrament; 
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Sacrament ;, in 12's. 6. The Crucified Feſus ; in $00. 
7» The Firſt Fruits of Reaſon. S. A Letter to a Lady 
Revolted to the Church of Rome; in 127. 9. Que- 


ftions and Anſwers concerning the Two Religions; vize | 


That of the Church of England, and that of the Charch 


of Rome. 10. A Poſtſcript to Dr. Glanvil, being an | 


Account of Witches in Germany, 11. An Anſwer to 
the Soldier's Queſtion, What ſhall we do > 12. Some 
ſingle Sermons upon ſeveral Occaſions. 13. Fifteen 
Sermens upon the Fifth Chapter of St. Matthew, Vol. I. 
in 820 14. A Volume of Sermons ; in $v0. 1698. 


HUNTINGTON (Ret) Doftor in | 
Divinity, was Born in February, 1636. in the | 


County of Glouceſter, about fix Miles from the City 
of Glouceſter, being Second Son to the Miniſter of 
the Place: He was Educated in the Free-School 
at Briſtol, and about the Age of Sixteen was ſent to 
Oxford, admitted into Merton. College, and when he 
had attained to his Batchelor's Degree, was choſen 
Fellow: He became Maſter of Arts in 1663. and 
then Senior Fellow; he applying hiinſelt all his 
time cloſe to his Studies, eſpecially the Oriental 
Languages : And when he was informed that 


Dr. Frampton, afterwards Biſhop of Glouceſter, was 


about to return Home from Aleppo, where he was 
Chaplain to the Erng/i/þ Factory, he was choſen to 


ſucceed him, in 1660. He applied himſelf very 
much in Turley to procure as many Oriental | 
Manuſcripts as he could; and in order thereto, con- 


tracted Friendſhip with Stephen Peter, Patriarch of 
the Maronites, who yet could give him but ſmall 
Encouragement herein. However, he being not diſ- 
couraged, fixed Correſpondences with others, and 
travell d himſelf, when he had a proper Opportu- 
nity, into Paleſtine, and eAzgypt ; he failed into 
Cyprus, in 1677. to ſee the Library of the Primate 
of that Iſland : And after he had been Eleven Years 
Abroad, he returned Home by the Way ot Itah and 
France ; commenced Doctor in Divinity in the 
Year 1683. And not long after, by rhe Means of 
Dr. Fell, was made Rector of Daubim-College, The 
Revolution which happened in Bricain in 1688. 
made him, for his Security, leave Dublin, and flie 
for England: And after the Reduction of Ireland, 
he Md his Rector ſhip of Dublin. College, and 
was ſucceeded by Dr. St. George Aſh, ſince Biſhop 
of Clogher. In 1692, Mr. Edward Turner Preſented 
him with the Living of Hollingbury in Hertfordſhire ; 
and the ſame Year he Marry d the Daughter of John 
Powel, Eſq. About the fame time he retuſed the 
Biſhoprick of Kilmore in Ireland, becauſe Dr. William 
Sheridan (who was Outed for not Complying with 


the Government) was living. But the See of Rap. 
becoming Vacant, by the Death of Dr. Carnctoſs, in 


1701. he was, upon the Recommendation of the 
Earl of Clarendon, to his Brother the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Promoted 
to that Biſhoprick. But he Died at Dublin, before 
he could arrive at his See; (to which he had a 
little before been Conſecrated) on the 2d. of Sep. 
tember, in the 66th Year of his Age, and was Buried 
in the Co/lege-Chapel, with this Monumental Inſcrip- 
tion on him: | 


A. F. 


Reverendi admodum Viri, ROBERT TI 
HUNTING TONI, nuper Epiſ— 
copi Rapotenfts. | 


E NM hic quod Reliquum eſt docti bonique Viri! 
Sacros in Cineres optimi Praſulis ! 

Hujus olim Academie Præpoſiti 32 mi, 
Cujus ferd omnibus Alumni, bello frattis, 
Et A Muſarum ſede ſævd tyrannide expulſis, 
Se in Anglia ) non Præpoſitum modo, 


Sed & Parentem indulgentiſſimam præſtitit. 
Eccleſiæ nuper e, fait Antiſtes : 
( O ſs Deas voluiſſet ſuperſtitem |! ) 
Falcrum futurus idem, & tutamen. 
Sed hen ! citiis recumbit Hu N TIN OGTON Aus; 
Ldoneum cert? pignus, -_ | 
uod wel in Regum Manſoleis recondatur ; 
Niſi quod ſuſficiat ſibi in Monumentum mort uo; 
Qui . 191 theatrum vivus ſuppeditavit. 
Intimus rerum & nature indagator, 5 
( Arctiori non contentus Muſeo, ) 
Extremas mundi plagas perluſtravit: 
Ex univerſis 4. 4 ſcientiam. 
Laſſus tandem & experientia ſatur, 
Requiem ſibi quæſivit, | 
Sed non otioſam, | 
Quippò Philoſophum excepit Epiſcopns, 
Ad hoc ſacri muneris fallin, | 
Merit ſand, ſed fern provettns :. 28 
Ornare, quam nactus eſt, ſpartam properavit, 
Laudabili, ſed hei fatali, diligentia. | 
Acri enim morbo correptas, 
(Cui nimis officioſa miniſtrabat 
Livida mortis Ancilla, ſenectus 
Utrique impar Adverſario, | 
Victus occubuit , ſed hilaris Athleta. 
Quippe meliori ſpe fretus, 
e/Eternam anhelavit coronam. | 
Sic demum fama, fide, & pietate plenut, 
Cqlo maturus; ſaculi rixis, 5 
Et ætate ſemper in pejus ruente ereptus: 
Ad conſocios feltinavit Angelos. 
Charum omnibus nomen reliquit, 
De ſideratiſſimam ſuis memoriam. 
Exemplum, quod in prompt eſt mirari, 
Dtinam & libeat imitari Poſterot. 


— 
* 


Dr. Smith has lately writ his LI F E at large; and 
withal publiſh'd his Letters writ in Latin to divers 
Learned Men. . 


HURST (Henry) a Noted Nonconformiſt Mi- 
niſter, the Son of Henry Hurſt, ſometime Vicar of 
\ Mickleton in Glouceſterſhire, was Born there; Entred 
| a Batler of Magdalen Hall, after the Surrender of 
the Garriſon of Oxford to the Parliament's Forces. 
' He, with many Others, eaſily Complied with the 
Power of the Viſitors, who went to Reform the 
' Univerſity, in 1648. At the Latter end of the next 
Vear, he was made a Probationer-Fellow of Merton- 
College, whenas in the Publick Schools he ſhewed 
himſelf a quick, dexterous and ſharp Diſputant. 
After he had taken the Degrees in Arts, he fre- 
quently Preached in thoſe Parts, eſpecially in the 
Chapel of Sr. Croſs of Hallywell, in the Suburbs of 
Oxford, where he was much followed by all forts of 
People, for his Edifying Way of Preaching. He 
left the College much about the time of the King's 
Reſtoration, and Preached in London with good 
Applauſe: So that, upon the Vacancy of the Church 
of St. Matthew in Friday. ſtreet, he was, by the Ma- 
jority of the Pariſhioners Votes, Elected the Rector 
thereof; but Ejected, for Nonconformity, at Saint 
Bartholomew's, However, he continued to Preach 
ſtill, as he found Opportunity; and about 16756, 
his Preaching being much admired by Elixabeth 
Counteſs of Angleſey, he was taken into the Service 
of her Family, and made Chaplain to that Earl, 
with whom he continued. ſeveral Years, and at 
length Died of an Apoplexy, April the 14th, 1690. 
Aged 61 Years, or thereabouts, with this Character 
even from Mr. Wood himſelf, That he was a Learned 
and Religious Nonconformiſt, Beſides ſeveral Sermons, 
he hath publiſh'd, The Revival of Grace, in the 
Vigour and Fragrancy of it; 8vo. 1674. As alſo, 
Annotations upon Ezekiel, and the Twelve Leſſer Pro- 
phets, In Continuance of Mr. Pools Arnot ations of 


the Holy Scripture. 


JAMES 


the firſt Act he did, was, to Aſſemble the Council, 
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WAMES II. This Prince, upon the Death of 
his Brother, Charles II. aſcended the Engliſh 
Throne, on the 6th of February, 1683. and 


and to acquaint them, That ſince it had pleaſed God 
to put him into that Station, and that he was to 
ſucceed ſo good and gracious a King, as well as ſo 
kind a Brother, he thought fit to declare, That he 
would endeavour to follow his Example, more- 
eſpecially in that of his great Clemency and 
Tenderneſs to his People; That he had been re- 
orted to have been a Man for Arbitrary Power, 
ut that that was not the only Story made of him; 
That he would make it his Endeavour to Preſerve 
the Government, both in Church and State, as by 
Law Eſtabliſh'd ; That he knew the Principles of 
the Church of England were for Monarchy, that the 
Members of it had ſhewn themſelves Good and 
Loyal Subjects, and therefore he ſhould always take 
Care to Defend and Support it; That he knew the 
Laws of England were ſufficient to make the King 
as Great a Monarch as he could wiſh, and there- 
fore as he would never depart from the Juſt Rights 
and Prerogatives of the Crown, fo he would never 
invade any Man's Property ; That he had often 
ventured his Life in the Defence of the Nation, and 
would go as far as any Man in Preſerving it in all 
its Juſt Rights and Liberties. ' | 

Some Regulations quickly tollow'd this Speech, 
the Duke of Ormond was recall d from his Lord- 
Lieutenantſhip of Jreland, and Two Lords-Juſtices, 
with a new Privy-Council conſtituted in his Room. 
His Majeſty's Coronation was performed with great 
Splendour, on the 23d of April, before which the 
Parliament Met in Scotland; and the King, in his 
Leiter of the 28th of March, recommends this only 
to them; That they would enable him to Defend 
and Protect their Religion Eſtabliſn d by Law, 
their Rights and Properties, againſt Phanatical 
Contrivances, Murtherers and Affaſſines That no- 
thing had been left undone by thoſe Inhumane 
Traytors to overturn their Peace, and therefore he 
hoped they would be wanting in nothing to ſecure 
themſelves and Him. 

The Parliament having very Loyally Addreſs'd 
His Majeſty, among other Acts, Paſſed one in Com- 
pliance with his Letter, That all ſuch Perſons, as 

eing Cited in Caſes of Treaſons, Field or Houſe- 
Conventicles, or Church- Irregularities, that ſhould 
retuſe' to give Teſtimony, ſhould be liable to be 
Puniſh'd, as Guilty of thoſe Crimes reſpectively in 
which they refuſed to be Witneſſes. 

The moſt remarkable thing that came yet upon 
the Stage at Home, was the Tryal of Dr. Oates, for 
Perjury ; for which he was Sentenc'd, upon each 
Indictment, To Pay a Thouſand Marks; To be 
Whipt, on two ſeveral Days, from Aldgate to New- 
gate, and from Newgate to Tyburn; To ſand in 
the Pillory before Weſtminſter. Hall and the Royal. 
Exchange, and Three times every Year after, as long 
as he livd. Soon after, Dangerfield was Try d, and 
Whipt; and, as he was brought back, run into the 
Eye by one Frances, with which he Died. Mr. Ri- 
chard Baxter was alſo, about the ſame time, Try d 
and Convicted, upon an Information, for Writing 
and Publiſhing whar my calld Scandalous and 
Seditious Notes upon the New Teſtament : For which 
he was Fined and Impriſon'd, 

The Engliſh Parliament Met on the 26th; and 
the King having Harangued them much after the 
ſame mariner as he had done the Council ; De- 
manded the Settling of his Revenue; told them, 
He expected they ſhould not feed him from time 
time, by ſuch Proportions as they ſhould think con- 
venient; That this would be a very improper Me- 
thod to take with him ; And that the beſt way to 
engage him to Meet them often, was always to uſe 
him well : At the ſame time, he acquainted them 


133 


quickly ſertled the Cuſtoms and Exciſe upon His 
| Majeſty, as they were upon his Brother, lay d a new 


Impoſition upon Wines and Vinegars, more Cuſtom 


upon Tobacco, French Linnen, Eaſt- India Linnen, 


Cc. The Act for Prohibiting the Importation of 
French Wine, was Repeal d. So that his whole 
Revenue, including what he had before when Duke 


of Tork, amounted to 25500007. In the mean 


time, the Earl of Argyle put forth his Decla- 
ration to ſhew the Juſtice of his Cauſe ; and 
after that, his Summons for all People to Come in, 
with little ſucceſs : For his Followers being ſoon 
diſperſed by the King's Troops, he himſelf was 
taken, and Beheaded. | | 

On the 13th of June the King received an Expreſs 
from the Mayor of Lime, That the Duke of Mon. 
mouth had Landed there the Thurſday before, with 
about 150 Men, and preſently put forth a long 
Declaration, wherein the King is made to be a 
Murtherer, arid an Uſurper, and charged with other 
black Crimes. The Country People flock'd in to 
him a pace, ſo that he ſaw himſeif quickly at the 
Head of an Army, but ſo ill Arm'd and Diſciplin'd, 
that the few Troops the King ſent againſt them 
ſoon routed and diſpers d them: The Duke himſelt 
was taken Priſoner after the Action, and on the 
15th of Juby Beheaded upon Tower-Hill, by Virtue 
of an Act of Attainder Paſs'd againſt him in this 
Parliament. The Cruel Executions that afterwards 
enſued in the Veſt, IJ had rather paſs over in ſilence, 
than particularize. However, this Succeſs was a 
great Point gained by the King, and the whole 
Tenour of his Speech to the Parliament, on the qth 
of Auguſt, is a clear Indication of it, more-eſpe- 
cially when he comes to ſpeak of the Popiſh Officers 
in his Set vice, ſaying, Let no Man take Exception 
that there are ſome Officers in the Army not qualified 
according to the late Teſts, for their Employments : 
The Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, are moſt of them well 
known to Me; and having formerly ſerved Me on ſeveral 
Occaſions, and always approved the Loyalty of their 
Principles by their Practices, I think them now fit to 
be E ak; under Me ; and will deal plainly with you, 
That after having the Benefit of their Services in ſuch 
a time of Need and Danger, 1 will neither expoſe 
them to Diſgrace, nor My Self to the Want of them, if 
there ſhould be another Rebellion, to make them neceſſary 
to Me. The King alſo was for having a Standing 
Army : Concerning which, the Commons had very 
long and ſharp Debates, as well as about the Popiſh 
Officers, againſt whom, at laſt, they preſented an 
Aaareſs to the King: Who ſaid, He did not expect 
ſuch an Aadreſs trom them; For having lately 
recommended to their Conſideration, the great Ad 
vantage a Good Underſtanding between them, had 
produced in a very ſhort time, and given them 
warning of Fears and Jealouſies amongſt themſelves, 
he had reaſon to hope that the Reputation God 
had bleſſed him with in the World, would have 
ſealed and confirined a good Correſpondence in 
them for him, and of all that he ſaid to them; but 


however they proceeded on their Part, He would 


be ſteddy in all his Promiſes he had made to them, 
and be'Juſt to his Word in all his other Speeches. 
The Conſequence of the whole, was the Proroguing 
of the Parliament to the 1oth of February. 

My Lord Clarendon was now made Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland; Col. Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, and Re- 
former of the Army there; my Lord Brandon, an 
Mr. Hampdon Tryed, and found Guilty; but my 
Lord Delamere was Acquitted of the Treaſon laid 
to his Charge, by his Peers. 

The Parliament of Scotland was Opened on the 
29th of April, 1686. and the King, among other 
Matters in his Letter to them, recommended his 
Roman Catholick Subjects, who had with their Lives 
and Fortunes been always Aſſiſtant to the Govern- 
ment in the worſt of Rebellions and Uſurpations, 
though they lay under Diſcouragements hardly to 
be named. In May, Miles Prance, who had been 
an Evidence in the Popiſh Plot, was Tryed for 
Perjury : To which Indictment, in hopes of 


with the Landing of Argyle in Scotland, They | 


mitigating his Puniſhment, he Pleaded Guilty: 
Mr. Samuel Jobnſon was allo Tryed for a High 
Mliſdemeanour, 


. 
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Miſdemeanor, for writing his Humble Addreſs to all 
Engliſh Proteſtants in the Army, and Fined, Whipr, 
and Pillory d for it. This Summer, His Majeſty took 
a Progreſs into the Veſt: He had ſometime before 
ſent the Earl of Caſtlemain his Ambaſſador to Rome; 
and being willing to diſpenſe with the Pens! Laws 
that lay directly in the Way of his Deſigns, he 
Convened the Twelve Judges, who, all but One, in 
Compliance with his Humour, concluded, r. That 
the King was an Independent Prince: 2. That the 
Laws of the Kingdom were the King's Laws: 
3. That the Kings of England might Diſpenſe with 
all Laws that regarded Penalties and Puniſhments, 
as oft as Neceility required: 4. That they were 
Judges and Arbitrators, who had Power to Judge 
of the Neceſſity, which might induce him to make 
uſe of thoſe Diſpenſations: And, laſtly, That the 
Kings of England could not renounce the Preroga- 
tives annexed to the Crown. The firſt Effect of 
theſe Conceſſions, was, the King's Granting a New 


Commiſſion for Eccleſiaſtical Affairs: By Virtue of | 


which, the Biſhop of London, becauſe he would not 
| Suſpend Dr. Sharp, for Preaching againſt Popery, was 
| Tryed, uſed but indifferently by the Lord-Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys, and Suſpended from his Office. My 
Lord Clarendon, in the Beginning of 1687. was Re- 
call d from being Lord-Lieurenant of Ireland; and 
the Earl of Zyrconve!, an Triſh Papiſt, made Lord- 
Deputy of that Kinzdom. His Majeſty now put 
forth his Proclamation tor Liberty of Conſcience in 

Scotland, He being reſolved, as much as in him lay, 
(tor thele were the words) to Unite the Hearts and 
Aﬀettions of his Subjects, he thought, by virtue of his 
Sovereign Authority, r 0" Royal, and Abſolute- 
Power, which all his Subjects were bound to Obey, 
without Reſerve, to Grant his Royal Tolleration to 
the ſeveral Profeſſors of the Chriſtian Profeſſion, viz. 
Moderate Presbyterians, Quakers, and Papiſts. Atter 
which, April the 25th, followed his Declaration for 


Liberty of Conſcience in England; tor which he was 


Complemented from all Parts with multitudes of 
Addreſſes, And now the Roman Catholicks began 
to appear bare-fac'd ; the Pope's Nuncio Dined pub- 
lickly at the Guildhall, upon My Lord Mayor g- Day; 
Father Petre, on the 11th of November, was Sworn 
of the Privy-Council ; and the Earl ot Tyrconnel in 
Jreland had procured the King's Letter, That all 


Roman-Catholicks ſhould be admitted into the Free- 
dom of all the Corporations of the Kingdom, and 


Called in all their Charters. 

His Majeſty, about the Beginning of this Year 1688. 
began to be uneaſie with the States of Holland, and 
therefore, by his Proclamation, Commanded all his 
Subjects, who had taken Arms, and were then in 
their Service, either by Sea or Land, to return 
Home : About which there aroſe great Diſputes be- 
tween the King's Knvoy at the Hague, and the States; 
and at laſt, though the States gave way to as many 
to return as pleaſed to do fo, few or none of the 

Soldiers complied with it. _ . 

In April, His 3 Declared his Intentions 
were not changed ſince the 4th of Auguſt laſt, when 
he had Iſſued out his Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, and therefore he rene wed the Publiſhing of 
it, with ſome Additions; and on the 4th of ay, 
Paſſed an Order in Council, That it ſhould be 
Read on the 2oth and 27th of ay, in all Churches 
and Chapels, within the Cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, and Ten Miles round; and upon the 3d 
and 1oth of June following, in all Churches and 

| Chapels throughout the Kingdom; and further re- 
quired, that the Biſhops ſhould cauſe the ſaid Decla- 
ration to be ſent and diſtributed throughout their 
ſeveral Diocefles, to be read accordingly. Upon 
which the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the Bi- 
ſhops ot St. Aſaph, Ely, Chicheſter, Bath and Wells, 
Peterborough aud Briſtol, drew up a Petition in be- 
half of themſelves and ſeveral of their abſent Bre- 
thren, giving Reaſons why they could not do it. 
Which Petition being conſtrued a Seditious Libel, 
they were, on the gth of June, Committed to the 
Tower: And next Day appear d in the World the 
King's Pretended Son, for which His Majeſty Order d 


2 


dom, on the 1ſt of Faly, In the mean time; His 


th 


Majeſty, in the beginning of the Spring, ſent a Letter 
to the Univerſity of Cambridge, requiring them to 
admit One Alban Francis, a Beneditine, to the 
Degree of Maſter of Arts, without adminiſtring to 
him any Oath or Oaths whatſoever, not withſtand- 
ing any Starute or Law to the conttary, which the 
King was pleaſed to diſpenſe with, in favour of the 
ſaid Alban Francis. The Univerſity, by Letters and 
Petitions, offer'd their Reaſons to the Court, why 
they could not Comply with His Majeſty's Com- 
mands: For which they were Cited before the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Commiſſioners, and atter ſeveral Hearings, 
the Court Deprived the Vice-Chancellor-of his Vice- 
Chancellorſhip, and Suſpended him 46 Offcio &. 
Beneficio, ot his Headſhip of Magdalen College, and 
that he ſhould not preſume to meddle with any of 


alſo a ſhare in a Trouble of this kind; for the Pre- 
ſidentſhip of Magdalen. College falling Vacant by the 
Death of Dr. Clerk, they proceeded, according as 
their Statutes directed, to Chuſe a New One, and 
pitchd upon Dr. Hough. But the King, by 
his Mandatory-Letter, requiring them to Chule 
Mr. Farmer, they ſent a Petition to Court, wherein 
they teprefented him Incapable, by their Statutes, 
of being choſen Preſident. The King inſiſted poſis 
tively upon his being Obey'd 3 and they ſtill de- 
clining. the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners call'd them 
to an Account, and at length Suſpended the Vice- 
Preſident, and Nr. Hough; the laſt; under the Notion 
ot being Illezally Choſen; and the other, together 
with the reſt of the Delegates, for Contempt of the 
King's Letters. Soon after came a Second Mandate, 
requiring the Fellows to admit the Biſhop of Ox- 
ford to the Prefidentſhip : But the Fellows {till per- 


fiſting in a ſteady Reſolution of obſerving the 
Statutes of the College, according to their Oaths, 


nothing was done to the King's Satisfaction. So 
that when His Majeſty, in his Progreſs, came to 
Oxford, he ſent for them to Chriſt- Church. and told 
them, They had not dealt with him libe Gentlemen, 
but ſhewed themſelves very Uncivil and Undutiful. 


preſented a Petition to him, containing their 
Reaſons why they could not admit the Biſhop : 
Bur he would not receive it, ſaying, They had been 
a Turbulent and Stubborn College, and that he had 
known them to be ſo theſe Six and twenty Years, taxed 
them with their Church of England Loyalty, and 
bid them, Be gone, and know that He was their King, 
and would be Obeyd, and Commanded them to admit 
the Biſhop of Oxtord, threatning, upon their Re- 
tutal, they ſhonld feel the Weight of his Diſpleaſare. 
Bur all this could not trighren them out of their 
Right, ſo they Choſe Mr. Holben for their Preſident. 


And therefore an Inferior ſort of Commiſſioners, for 


Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes and Viſitations, were ſent down 
to Oxford, to viſit Magdalen. College, and Summoned 
the Fellows to appear before them. But they ſtill 
inſiſting on their Right, and refuſing to admit the 
Biſhop of Oxford to be their Preſident, they were 
all of them ( excepting Mr. Smith and Mr. Charnoch) 


Expelled from their reſpective Fellowſhips But 
enough of this. 

Upon the 15th of June, the Seven Biſhops, al- 
ready mention d to have Petition d the King, were 
Tryed at the Kings-Bench-Bar, and after long Plead- 
ings, and learned Arguments on bath Sides, were 
finally Acquitted, to the incredible Joy of the Gene- 
rality of the People, and as much ro the Mortifica- 


ſatisfied with ſome things that happened in his 
Army, wherein he ſeemed ro take ſo much Delight; 
he would have introduced a great many Jriſh Officers 
and Soldiers into it: But ſome Officers, and parti- 
cularly Lieutenant-Colonel Beaumont, oppoſing it, 
they were Caſheer d; and, in all likelihood, had not 
come off ſo, but that the Noiſe of the Prince ot 
Oranges Coming, diverted the Storm another way. 
The King 5 now ta be apprehenſive of the 
intended Invaſion, and therefore having Ordered 


great Rejoycings to be made throughout the King- | 


to 


the Publick Buſineſs of the Univerſity. Oxford had 
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Upon which they would, upon their Knees, have 


ro the number ot Six and twenty, Deprived, and 


tion of the Court. The King alſo was not well 


his Ambaſlador at the — to put in a Memorial, 
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to know the Reaſon of the States Armament? They 
Anſwer'd, They did it, in Imitation of His Britannick 
Majeſty ; who now Declared a Parliament ſhould 
Meet in November, and that his Intention was, To 
endeavour only a Legal Eſtabliſhment of Liberty of 
Conſcience for all his Subjects, and inviolably to pre- 
ſerve the Church of England, by a Confirmation of 
the ſeveral Acts of Vniformity, and that he was wil- 
ling the Roman Catho/icks ſhould be incapable of be- 
ing Members of the Houſe of Commons, to remove 
thoſe Fears and Apprehenſions, left the Legiſlative 
Power ſhould be ingroſſed by them. Alarmed more 
and more with the Noiſe of the Inv, he ſent tor 
the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, 
and told them, That out of his Concern for the 
Peace and Welfare of the City, and as a Mark of 
the great Confidence he had in them, at a time 
when the Kingdom was threatned with an Invaſion, 
he had reſolved to reſtore them their Ancient Char- 
ter and Privileges, that ſo they might be the better 
able to ſerve him with that Duty and Loyalty of 
which they had given his Brother and himſelf fo 
many Teſtimonies : And a little before, His Majeſty 
was pleaſed to grant a General Pardon, a tew only 
Excepted. 

On the zd of October, the Archbiſhop of Canter 
bury, with Eight of his Brethren, preſented their 
humble Advice to His Majeſty in ſeveral Particulars, 
and eſpecially deſired he would allow them to offer 
him ſuch Motives and Arguments as might be ette- 
ctual to perſuade him to return to the Communion 
of the Church of England, into whoſe moit Holy 
Catholick Faith he was Baptized, This ſignified 
little with him ; however, on the 5th, he, accord- 
ing to their Requeſt, Diſſolved the Eccleſiaſtical 
Commiſſion 3 and on the 12th, Ordered the Fel- 
lows of Magdalen. College to be Reſtored ; the 
Charter of London was actually Reſtored : And His 
Majeſty, on the 22d, having Aſſembled his Privy- 
Council, and ſent for all ſuch Peers of the Realm, 
both Spiritual and Temporal, as were in the Town, 
together with the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen of 
London, the Judges, and ſeveral of his Council 
learned in the Law, he made a Speech to them 
about the preſent Conjuncture, and Ordered ſeveral 
Afſidavits to be produced concerning the Legitimacy 
of the Pretended Prince; and then ſaid, That though 
he did not queſtion, but that every Perſon there preſent 
was ſatisfied before, yet, by what they had heard, they 
would be better able to ſatisfie others; beſides, Could 
he and the Queen have been thought ſo Wicked, as to 
Endeaveur to Impoſe a Child upon the Nation? And 
at laſt concluded, He thanked God, that thoſe that 
nem him, knew well, that it was his Principle, to do 
as he would be done by; and that he would rather 


Die a Th: 1ſand Deaths, than do the leaſt Wrong to any | 


of his Children. 

On the 5th of November, the Prince of Orange, 
with the Forces from Holland, Landed at Torbay : 
And His Majeſty, on the 19th, arrived at Salisbury, 
where his Army was to Rendevous to Oppoſe him. 
Here he was ſoon informed of the Aſſociation at 
Exeter in favour of the Prince. and that his Engliſh 
Forces were under a general Diſſatisfaction, as a 
Proof of which, the Lord Cornbary carry d off to 
his Highncels a conſiderable Party of Horſe; the 
Lord Delamere was up in Arms in Cheſhire; there 
were Railings in Nottinghamſhire ; the Lord Colcheſter 
and Mr. Wharton, trom Buckinghamſhire, joined the 
Prince with a ſtrong Party; the Earl of Danby 
and the Lord Fairfax ſecured Jork; Colonel Copley 
ſurprized Hull; Plymonth was ſeized by the Earl of 
Bath; and at the tame time, all the Sea-Port Towns 
of Cornwall Declared for His Highneſs, Theſe, and 
other Misfortunes, made him quickly leave Saliſ- 
bury ; he arrived at London, Novemb. 26th, Ordered 
Writs to be Iſſued out for Calling a Parliarfient, 
and tranſlated the Biſhop of Exeter to the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Vork: But moſt of his Friends had 
now forſaken him; for betore he return d to London, 
the Duke of Grafton, the Lord Churchill, and more 
of the Nobility, went over to the Prince; and the 
very lame Day that he left that Town, the Prince of 
Denmark, the Duke of Ormond, and Sir George Hemet 


did the fame : His Daughter, the Princeſs Anne, had 
alſo privately withdrawn from London, betore his 
return. The Poor Prince, in this Diftreſſed State, 
could think of no better Expedient, than to tend 
ſome Preliminary Propoſals to his Adverſary, now 
advanc'd as far as Windſor, about Calling a Free- 
Parliament. But the Prince of Orange inſiſting upon 
Terms, which His Majeſty did not think conſiſtent 
with the Honour of a Crowned Head, firſt fent the 
Queen and Child away for France, and on the 11th 
of December privately went down the Thames in his 
Barge, and going on-board a ſmall Veſſel, put to 
Sea; but being forced, by foul Weather, upon the 
Coaſt of Kent, he was ſeized there by a parcel of 
Rough Fellows, rudely handled, and carry'd to 
Feverſham, where coming to be known, the Coun- 
try Gentlemen came in to pay their Reſpects to 
His Majeſty. As ſoon as the Lords at Whitehall un. 
derſtood His Majeſty was there, they ſent to Invite 
him back; though they had already, from the 
Guildhall, ſent a Deputation to the Prince of Orange 
about a Free- Parliament, and put the Tower into 
the hands of the Lord Zacas. The King return'd 
to his Palace of Whitehall on the 16th, and ſent a 
Letter to the Prince to Invite him to St. James's, 


and to bring as many Troops as he thought con- 


venient or neceſſary along with him. But the 
Prince ſent three Lords to the King, with a Paper 
ſigned by himſelt, fignitying his Intention of coming 
with all ſpeed to London, and that it was very con- 
venient, both tor the Quiet- of the City, and the 
Safety of His Majeſty's Perſon, that he ſhould re- 
move to Ham, where he ſhould be attended by his 
Guards, who would be ready to preſerve him from * 
any Diſturbance, But His Majeſty being more de- 
ſirous to go to Rocheſter, eſpecially now that the 
Prince's Guards had taken the Poſts at Whitehall, 
and the Lords ſending immediately to acquaint the 
Prince with it; he readily agreed it ſhould be 
ſo: His Majeſty, in the Morning, went accordingly 
in his Coach for Recheſter ; and on the 22d of De- 
cember, being only accompany'd with Mr. Raiph 
Helden and Mr. Delabady, raking a Back-way, 
made all the haſte he could for Dover, where he 
Imbarked, and fjoon after Landed in France; how- 
ever, before he withdrew trom Rocheſter, he wrote 
and left his Reaſons there behind him, and Order'd 
the ſame to be publiſh'd, they being full of Com- 
plaints, and too long to be inferred here. From 
France he Directed a Letter to the Lords and Others 
of his Privy-Council, with little Succeſs; For the 
Convention Called by the Prince of Orange, Meeting 
on the 22d of January, 1685, the Commons toon 
Agreed upon this Reſolution, That King James II. 
having endeavoured to ſubvert the Conſtitution of 
the Kingdom, by breaking the Original Contract 
between King and People; and by the Advice of 
Jeſuits, and other Wicked Perſons, having violated 
the Fundamental Laws, and withdrawn himtelt 
out of the Kingdom, hath Abdicated the Govern- 
ment, and that the Throne is thereby Vacant. 
And at length the Lords, after many learned Con- 
ferences, Agreeing with the Commons therein, the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange were Declared King 
and Queen of England. | 

Being thus Secluded out of England, and the Earl 
of Tyrconnel having put things in the beſt poſture he 
could tor him in Jreland, he reſolved to try his 
Fortune in that Kingdom, where he Landed on the 
12th of March. There was allo a conliderable 
Body of Highlanders appeared for him in Scotland; 
but their Valiant General, the Lord Dundee, being 
ſlain in the Battle of Gillicranki, they, by degrees, 
notwithſtanding ſome Supplies he ſent them out ot 
Ireland, dwindled into nothing: However, all 
Ireland was in his Power, excepting Inishillin, and 
London-Derry, which ſhut up her Gates againſt the 
Triſh Forces; and though this Prince himſelf came 
with the main of his Army betore it, and tried all 


the fair and foul Means that could be deviſed to 


bring them to ſubmit to his Government, yet they 

tenaciouſly adhered to the Exgliſh Intereſt, detended 

the Place with utmoſt Bravery , and, though re- 
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held out till relieved from England. In the mean 
time, King James having Called a Parliament to 
Meet at Dublin on the 7th of May, they granted 
him a Tax of 20000 /. per Month, for Thirteen 
Months: And on the 13th, a Bill was brought in 
for Repealing the Act of Settlement; which met 
with great Oppoſition, eſpecially from the Pro- 
teſtant Party, and more particularly the Biſhop of 


Meath made a long and learned Speech againſt it, | 


as alſo Objections againſt the Particulars of the Bill: 
There was alſo a very long and notable Addreſs, 
preſented by Judge Keating, in behalf of the Pur- 
chaſers under the Act of Settlement: But all fignified 
little, the Act was Paſs'd; as alſo another, For the 
Att ainder of divers Rebels, and for Preſerving the 
Intereſt of Loyal Subjects. The Perſons mention d 


in the firſt Proviſo of the Act, that had Time given | 


them till the 1oth of Auguſt to Surrender, and be 
'Fryed, provided they were in the Kingdom, were 
One Archbiſhop, One Duke, Fourteen Earls, Seven 
Viſcounts and Viſcounteſſes, Two Biſhops, Twelve 


Barons, Twenty fix Baroners, Two and twenty 


Knights, Fifry fix Clergy-men, Seven hundred and 
fifty three Eſquires, &c. Another Form, were thoſe 
who were Abſenters before the 5th of November, 
1688. they being One Lord, Seventeen Knights, 
Eight Clergy-men, Sixty five Eiquires, Gentle- 


men, Gc. A Third Form, who were Abſenters before 


the 5th of November, 1688. and were Attainted, if 
they did not Appear by the 1ſt of Odober, 1689. 
were One Archbiſhop, One Earl, One Viſcount, 
Five Biſhops, Seven Baronets, Eight Knights, 
Nineteen Clergy-men, Four hundred and thirteen 
Eſquires, Gentlemen, &c. Fourthly, Perſons 
uſually refident in England, who were to fignitie 
their Loyalty, in cate the King ſhould go thither 
before the iſt of October. 1689. under His Majeſty's 
Certificate to the Chiet-Governor of Jre/and, they 
to be Diſcharged, otherwiſe ro ſtand Attainted, 
were One Earl, Fifteen Viſcounts and Lords Four- 
teen Knights, Four hundred and ninety two Eſquires, 
Gentlemen, &c. Fitthly, Abſenters by reaſon of 
Sickneſs, Nonage, Cc. were One Earl, Seven Coun- 


teſſes, One Viſcounteſs, Thirteen Ladies, One Ba- 


ronet, and Fifty nine Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, 

The Hnisbillin meu were all this while upon the 
wing, at Newton. Butler they defeated a Body of 
6000 1riſh, under Mackarty, with great ſlaughter, 
and obtained many other petty Succeſſes over the 
Triſh, being in daily hopes of being ſuccour d by an 
Army trom England, which was getting ready with 
all expedition, to be tranſported into Ireland, under 
the Command of Mareichal Schomberg. On the 
other hand, King James being much preſſed for 
want of Money, cauſed a vaſt quantity of Copper- 
Money to be Coined, that which was but very little 
more in Intrinfick Value than a Farthing, being 
required to paſs for a Shilling, and the other Pieces 
in proportion : And this Prince and his Council 
being jealous of the Proteſtants of that Kingdom, 
found divers Pretences to oppreſs them both in their 
Civil and Religious Rights, notwithſtanding the 
Act tor Liberty of Conſcience Paſſed here in favour of 
them. At laſt, Duke Schomberg Landing with the 
Engliſh Army, took Carigfergus, and then advancing 
farther into the Country, incamped at Dundall, 
while the Inishilliners under Col. Lloyd defeated a 
Body of 1riſh near Sligo; but were ſoon after de- 
feated themſelves by Col. Sarsfie/d, who poſſeſſed 
himſelf of that Town. | 

About the beginning of 1690. Col. Woolſley de- 
feated a Body of 9000 1riſh, near Beltzrbet, while 
Sir John Lanier took Bidloe-Caſtle from King James: 
Teague O Regan was forced to ſurrender the Caſtle 
of Charlemont to the Engliſh, on the 12th of May. 
On the 14th of June, King William Landed in 
Ireland, and advancing with an Army of 36000 Men 
towards Ardee, King James abandon d it, and re- 
paſſed the Boyne, with his Forces, conſiſting much 
of the ſame Number as that of his Adverſary. On 
the iſt of Jah was tought that famous Battle of 
the Boyne, upon the Succeſs of which depended the 
Fate of the Briti/þh Monarchy. King James, who 
upon divers other Occaſions had ſhewed Courage 


| 


and Reſolution enough, did not upon this be- 
have himſelf, even by the confeſſion of his own 
Friends, fo gallantly as might have been expected, 
and that in a Conjuncture when his All lay at ſtake; 


ſo that giving way to the prevailing Arms of 
King William, he made all the haſte he could to- 
wards Dublin, trom whence poſting to Waterford, - 


he retired once more into France, leaving the greateſt 
part of Ireland to ſubmit to King William, who 
yet being not able to carry Limerick this Campaign, 
it required the Work of another Summer to com- 
pleat the Reduction of Ireland, which was begun 


with the Beſieging and Taking of Athlone, by Ge- 


neral Gixhle, from King James's Adherents, carry d 
on by the Overthrow of the Viſh Army, and French 
Auxiliaries under Monſieur St. Ruth, at the great 
Battle of Aghrim, and finally compleated by the 
Sieges and Surrender of Galloway and Limerich. 
Upon the Reduction of Tre/and, as well as upon 
the Submiſſion of the Scotch Highlanders to King Wil. 
liam, ſeveral Proteſtant Facobites of both Kingdoms 
retired to St. Germains, and importuned King James 


to allow them a Chapel for the Exerciſe of their 


Worſhip, according to the Church of England ; 
they back'd their Requeſts with divers weighty 
Reaſons, ſhewing how conducive it would be to his 
Service: But ſuch an Influence the zealous Romaniſts 
had over him, that this Favour was not only de- 
nied, but rhe Proteſtants were frequently inſulted 
by them. | | 

The French being very Potent at Sea, in 1692, 
King James, by the Aſſiſtance of Fance, and upon 
the Invitation of ſome of his Engliſh Friends, at- 


tempted to make a Deſcent upon England: And his 


Queen proving now with Child; (as they ſaid ) 
there was a Letter ſent to ſundry of the Lords and 
Others of the moiſt Honourable Privy-Council in 
England, to invite them to be Witneſſes of the 
Queen's Labour, with Aſſurances of a ſafe Conduct: 
There were alto Letters directed ro Twelve Peereſſes, 
and Six Commoners Ladies of Chiefeſt Note: But 


None of them complying herein, he purſued the 
intended Deſcent, and having got 15000 Men toge- 


ther at Cherbourg and La Hague, and put out a 
Declaration, to Vindicate the Juſtice of his Cauſe, 
and Invite all to Join with him, about the End of 
April he arrived at Hawvre-de-Grace, when the 
Troops began to be imbarked; but beirg driven 
a-ſhore again by Bad-weather, and much damaged, 
he thought fit to wait for the Event of Admiral 
Tourville s Attempt upon the Ezgliſh Fleet, the 
French at this time ſeeming almoſt Cock-ſure of 
Victory. But the Eugliſh Fleer, under Admiral 
Naſſel, utterly breaking King James's Meaſures, by 
beating the French Fleet, and burniffg a great many 
of their biggeſt Ships, he wrote a very diſconſolate 
Letter to the French King, wherein he ſeemed to 
diſpair of ever recovering his loſt Dominions, and 
willing to live the remainder of his days in Ob- 
ſcurity. But the French Arms proving very ſuc- 
ceſsful by Land, in 1693. he put out another De- 
claration of his Right : And his Eldeſt Daughter, 
Mar) Queen of England, Dying at the latter end ot 
1694. he began to concert new Meaſures about his 
Reſtoration; which not being brought to Perfection 
till the beginning of 1695. when England was in a 
very indifferent ſtate, by reaſon of the Badneis of our 
Coin in particular, and the then Calling of it in ; 
the grand Project was ( whoever was the Author ) 
to Aſſaſſinate King William: And King James, in 
this Juncture, came to Calais, in order, with the 
Forces there ready, to paſs over into Eng/and : But 
the timely Diſcovering of the Conſpiracy, deſtroy d 
the whole Scheme at once. 

The Year 1697 produced a General Peace at 
Ryſmick in Holland, where King James finding he 
could not have a Miniſter received trom him at the 
Treaty, he publiſh'd his Manifeſto to the World, 
Proteiting againſt what was done, as Null, in refpe&- 
to the Violation of his Right. But the Peace was 
Concluded, without any manner of Proviſion made 
for him; and there being a Free Intercourſe now 
to be between England and France, there was an 
Act made in England, That there ſhould be no Cer- 
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reſpondence had with the late King, nor his Adherents, 
upon any Account whatſoever. | : 
From henceforwards, it does not appear that this 
Prince took any great Pains in concerting Meaſures 
for his Reſtoration : So that ſpinning out the reſt 
of his days in Acts of Devotion, according to the 
Mode of his Church, he Sickned on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1701. and Departed this Life in Exile, at 
St. Germain s-en-Laye, on Friday the 15th, N. S. in 
the Sixty-ninth Year of his Age, being the Day he 
always Faſted on, and the Ninth Hour, according 
to the Jewiſh Account, when Our Saviour was 
Crucified. 


KID 


IDDER (Richard) He was, as I take 
it, a S»yffolk man by Birth, and a Student 
in Emannel-College at Cambridge, where 

he proceeded in the Degrees of Arts, and, with 
ſeveral Others, on July the 13th, 1658. was Incor- 
porated into the Univerſity of Oxford, after the 
Solemnity of the Act was finiſhed : He afterwards 
became Rector of Sr. Mlartin t Outwich in London, 
was inſtalled Prebendary of Norwich (in the Place 
of Hezekiah Burton, deceas d) September the 16th, 
168 1. being then Doctor in Divinity; Dean of Pe- 


terborough, in the Place of Dr. Simon Patrick, pro- 


moted to the See of Chicheſter, Anno 1689. and at 
length became Biſhop of Bath and Wells, upon 
Dr. Thomas Ken's refuſing to take the Oath to 
King William III. and Queen Mary, to which he 
was Nominated about the 14th of June, 1691. 
upon the Refuſal of it by Dr. William Beveriage ; 
and on the 3oth of Anguſt tollowing was Con- 
ſecrated thereunto, in Bom. Church, by the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of Sarum, Min- 
cheſter, Norwich, and Gloceſter: At what time were 
alſo Conſecrated Dr. Robert Grove to the See of Chi- 
cheſter, upon the Tranſlation of Dr. Patrick ro Eh; 
and Dr. John Hall, Maſter of Pembroke-College in 
Oxford, to the See of Briſtol, upon the Tranſlation 
of Dr. Ironſide to that of Hereford. | | 

Dr. Kidder, together with his Lady, was unhap- 

ily (lain in his Bed, by a Stack of Chimneys that 
broke into his Chamber, at his Palace at Wells, on 
the 26th of November, 1703. occaſion d by the moſt 


Tremendous Storm that ever happened, not only in 


the Memory of any One living, but ſcarce to be 
parallell'd in any Hiſtory, Ancient or Modern; and 
is fince ſucceeded in that See by Dr. George Hooper, 
to which he was Tranſlated from St. Aſaph. He 
writ, 1. The Young Man's Duty; A Diſcourſe ſhewing 
the Neceſſity of ſeeking the Lord betimes, as alſo the 
Danger aud Unreaſoaableneſs of truſting to a late or 
Death-bed Repemance : Deſigned eſpecially for Toung 
Perſons, before they are Debauch'd by Evil Company, 

and Evil Habits ; Lond. 1663. The Sixth Edition 
was Publiſhd in 1690. 2. Convivium Celeſte ; 
.A Plain and Familiar . concerning the Lord's- 
Supper, /hewing at once the Nature of that Sacrament, 
as alſo the Right Way of Preparing our ſelves for the 
Receiving of it; Lond. 1674. and afterwards with 
Additions. 3. Charity Directed; or, 
give Alms to the greateſt Advantage: In a Letter to 
a Friend; Lond. 1670. 4to. 4. The Chriſtian Sat- 
ferer Supported; or, A Diſcourſe concerning the Grounds 
of Chriſtian Fortitude ; ſhewing at once, That the 
 Sufferings of Good Men are not conſiſtent with God's 
Special * Lond. 1680. 80. 5. Reflections 
on 4 French Teſtament Printed at Bourdeaux, 1626. 
pretended to be Tranſlated into French by the Divines 
of Lovain, 1691. 4% He alſo Publiſh'd ſeveral 
Sermons upon various Occaſions : But the moſt 
Conſiderable of his Works, is, his Comment apon the 
Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moſes: This Pious and 
Learned Biſhop being a great Maſter of the Hebrew 
Tongue in particular. 
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1 EOPOLD I. Emperor of Germany: 
* 


This Prince, who was the Son of Fer- 
dinand III. was Born on June the gth, 1640. 


Nominated King of Hungary, at Pretburg, Fane the 


17th, 1655. King of Bohemia, at Prague, Auguſt 
the zd, 1636. Elected King of the Romans, ar 
Frankfort upon the Main, June the 18th, 1658. 
and Crowned Emperor, July the 22d. of the fame 


| Year, He had hardly, two Years Quiet, before the 


Tu ks began to moleſt his Territories in Hungary, 
In 1660 they laid a formal Siege to Waradin, which 
was ſo very gallantly defended, that the J1nfidels 
muſt certainly have quitted it, had it not been for 
a Thracian , who delerting the Town, gave the 
Commanding Baſba an Account of the ill State of 
the Garriſon, who at laſt were forced to Capitulate, 
and give 1t , The Tranſylvanians reſenting the 

in, Depoſed their Prince Ba: clay, a 
Favourite of the Turbs, and having Conſtituted 
Kemenius in his Room, and deſired the Emperor's 
Aſſiſtance, Montecuculi Joins bim with a handſom 
Army. However, the Turb put up Apafi in Oppo- 
firion to him, and laid Siege to Clauſemburg, but 
upon the approach of the Imperial General Scheindaw, 
were forced to leave it, The Tarks, in 1663. were 
reſolved to make a War in Hungary in earneſt; and 
the Grand- Viſier, with his Army, being come to 
Sophia, the Emperor ſent a Meſſenger thither, ro 
propoſe all reaſonable Satisfaction, but without ſuc- 
ceſs; the Viſier would have Zekhelhjd, Zatmar, 
Clauſemburg, and Fort Serini reſigned to the Sultan: 
And perceiving that the Emperor, from the Ne- 
ceſſity of his Affairs, enclined to Agree to it, 
he ſtarted a further Demand of 530000 Florins of 
Yearly Tribute, and 200000 Crowns for the Expence 
of the War. Which being refuſed by the Emperor, 
as Diſhonourable, Hoſtilities began; Forgatz, Go- 
vernor of Neuheuſel, was defeated by the Turks 
near that Place, which they now actually beſieged, 


| and, after divers Loſſes, had it at laſt ſurrendred to 


them: They alſo, the ſame Campaign, took NVovi- 
grade from the Emperor. However, Count Serins 
ravaged part of their Territories, and defeated a 
good Body of them upon the River Mer. Next 
Year, 1664. that Brave Count took Berzenche and 
Bakockza for the Emperor, burnt the Bridge of 
Eſſeck, took Five-Churches, and ſlew 2000 Tarks at 
the Paſs of Mount- Morlac: He laid Siege to Ca- 
niſia in vain; and the Imperial General Montecuculi 
not uſing the Count well, was the main Occafion 
of the Emperor's lofing Seriafſwar, The Imperialiſts, 
on their part, took Nitra, and routed the Turks ; 
and Leventx preſently ſubmitted to the Emperor. 
But the Tarks being intent upon the Recovery of 
it, and Count Soiſe refolving to hazard a Battle, 


rather than it ſhould fall into their hands again, 


he gave Huſaein Baſha and his Twrks ſuch a Defeat, 
that he fled to Newhenſe/, with the Loſs of 6000 
Men. On the 3d of Aaguſt, this Year, Aontecuculi 
gave the Tur ſuch an Overthrow, not far from 
Cheiſlako, that their Loſs, in all, was computed at 
16000 Men: And the Tarks themſelves acknow- 
ledged, that ſince the time the Ottoman Empire 
came to its Grandeur, no Stories mention any 
Slaughter or Diſgrace like it; for which Montecu- 
culi was ſo highly Careſs d at the Emperor's Court, 
that he had the Title of Licutenant-General of the 
_ conferr'd on him. | | 

This haſtened a Peace between the two Empe- 
rors, whereby Tranſilvania was to remain in the 
ſame State under Prince Apafi ; the Emperor to be 
at liberty to Fortifie Gatta and Nitra; no Altera- 
tions to be made by the Tarks in the Confines of 
Hungary, and towards the Emperor's Borders ; all 
Hoſtilities to ceaſe ; the Provinces of Zatmar and 
Zaboli, granted by the Emperor to. Ragorz;, during 
Life, to return to the Emperor; Zechelfryd to 
be demoliſh'd ; Waradin and Nemhenſel to remain 
to the Turi, &c. 
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| Leopold enjoying now the fruits of Peace for ſome | re- took Vicegrade, and laid Siege to cr The 


Vears, and, out of too much Bigottry, oppreſſing 
the Hungarians in their Religion and Liberties, the 
Counts Peter Serini, Nadaſti, and Frangepani, would 
have engaged the Tarks to renew the War in their 
favour; bur the whole Conſpiracy being detected, 
they ſuffer d Death, in 1671. | 

France, by this time, was grown very Potent, 
and being like to over-run all the Vnited Provinces, 
in 1672. the Emperor, as well as the Spaniard and 
Brandenburgher, came in to the Aſſiſtance of the 
States ; and in 1673. the Prince of Orange joining 
the Imperial General Montecuculi, in the dead of 
Winter, beſieged and carry'd Bome. In 1674 was 
fought the great Battle of Seneſf, wherein the Im- 
perial Troops under Count Zoxches had a great 
ſhare. 
over the French Troops; and M. de Lorge, upon 


In 1675, Montecuculi had the Advantage 


the Death of the Mareſchal Taremne had much-a- do 
to bring them off. The ſame Year, Crequi was de- 
feated, and Treves ſurrendred to the Germans, who 


took Philipsburg in 1676. To which Place, the 
French, upon the Peace at Nimeguen, in 1673. 
renounced all Pretenſions, as the Emperor did to 


Friburg, which yet ſhould be reſtored to the Em- 


* 


peror, for a Satisfactary Equivalent, 

The Hungarians were ſtill very uneaſie, Tekely 
was become the Head of the Malecontents, the 
Turks made great Preparations of War ; the French, 
in 168 1. filched Stratburg from the Empire; and 
next Year Tebeh being honour'd by the Txrks with 
the Title of King of Hungary, Caprara, the Em- 
ptror's Ambaſſador at Confl ow /nophs, could get no 
other Propofals from the Viſier, in caſe a Peace 
ſhould continue, but that Hungary ſhould be re- 


ſtored to the Condition it was in 16s5 ; ſhould. 


ay an Anr::ui Tribute of 50000 Florins to the 
an ea ; Tha: the Fortifications of Leopolaſtadt and 
Gratz ſhould be de-riuliſh'd 3 That Neutra, Schultz, 
Echof, and the Ille of Schatz, ſhould be ſurrendred 
to Tehcley ; That a General Pardon ſhould be 
granted to the Malecontents, and all their Goods 
and Eſtates reſtored. | 3 8 
The Emperor, in 1683. makes an Alliance with 
Poland, and conſtitutes the Duke of Lorain General 
of his Armies, who laying Siege to Newheuſel, up- 
on the approach of the Grand- Viſier, quitted it, 
and retired towards Vienna, now beſieged by a vaſt 
Army of Turi: The Emperor, with his Family, 
retires to Lintz, The Siege went on vigorouſly : 
Staremberg made a mot valiant Defence; the Duke 
of Lorain ſecures Presburg, and defeats the Male- 
contents near that Place. ; 
Turks gain the Counterſcarp of Vienna; but the 
King of Poland and the Elector of Saxony having at 
length joined the Duke of Lorarn, September the 
12th, they attacked the Turbiſh Army, put them to 
a total Rour, and relieved the Expiring City, that 
could not have held out 24 Hours longer. The 
Chriſtians purſuing their Succeſs, routed a Body of 
Turks near Barcan. The Emperor's Forces laid Siege 
to Gran, and took it: Leventx, Rabanitz, Probenz, 
Eſſeober, Brevenitæ, the Town of Set zin, and the 
Caſtles of Jaſem, Z alabſtadt, Sumſtam and Seramz, 
ſubmitted alſo to the Emperor, even this Cam. 

aign- In 1684. he entred into an Offenſive and 
Defendve Alliance with the Poles and Venetiant, and 
publiſh'd a General Pardon to all the Hungarians 
that had been miſlead from their Duty, that would 
ſubmit: But there being nothing of Liberty of 
Conſcience in it, few Complied. Lorain opened 
the Campaign with the Siege of Vicegrade, which 
the Imperialiſts took by Storm, they routed a great 
Body of Twrks and Tartars near Witzen, which fell 
to the Emperor's hands, as a Reward of the Victory ; 
and the Grand Army inveſted Buda, while Virovitz 
ſurrendred ro Count Leſley : But the Imperialiſts 
being nor able to carry Buda this Year, the Emperor 
made preat Preparations of War for 1685. when 
the Turks propoſed a Treaty to him, to no purpoſe. 
A Body of Imperialiſts, under General Heyſler, over- 
threw the Turks near Witzen ; and the Duke of 
Lorain himſelt opened the Campaign with the 


Siege of Nemhauſel: To divert which, the Tarks 


In the mean time, the 


ever, Courted for a Peace: But, by I 


Duke hereupon leaving Neubenſel blockaded, ad- 
vanced to fight the Infidels, and gave them a great 
Overthrow, with the Loſs of abundance of Men. 
and many Cannon. In the mean time, Neubeuſel 
was taken by Storm. The Tarks received another 
Defeat near Eſſeck : The Imperialiſts took Eſperies, 
and Caſſovia ; and the great Succefs of His Imperial 
Majeſty this Campaign, produced ſuch a Dread in 
the Minds of the T#rks and Malecontents, that they 
eaſily yielded Porak, Regent æ, Vngnar, and Seran, 
all belonging to Tekely ; and theſe were alſo a Lead- 
ing-Card to Senetz, Valdachin, and to the Caſte of 
Sonna, Annoin, Pullotæ, Duron, Spadiz, Foram, 
Hinghem, Zatmar, and others. Henſler took Arad. 
Caraffa, about the beginning of 1686. took St. Fob 
from the Tirks. But the Emperor's Forces under 
Caprara had not ſuch good Succeſs in the Siege of 
ongatz, which they were forced to quit about the 
middle of April: But the Siege of Juda being re- 
newed this Year by the Duke of Lorain, with 


| more Vigour, and greater proſpect of Succeſs than 


before, the Tarks would have made a Peace, to fave 
that Important Place; but failing in that, they 
drew near with their whole Army to relieve it: Yer 
being able to throw no more than Two hundred 
N in all into the Place, out ot ſome Thou- 
ands that attempted it, the Toun was taken by 
Storm, and moſt of the Garriſon put to the Sword. 
This Succeſs of the Emperor's Arms was attended 
with the Surprizing of Five. Churches, and the 
Taking of Hclos and Darda. Caraffa Leſieged Se 
gedin; and the Turks having received two Over- 
throws in their Approach to Relieve it, it was 
ſoon after ſurrendred to the Emperor. 

The firſt thing the Imperialiſts did in 1687, was 
to ſurprize Sigeth; they alſo diſtreſſed Agria and 
Erla, while the Tarks would have made Peace with 
the Emperor, who infiſting, the Sultan ſhould pay 
him 6006000 Florins in Gold, in Satisfaction for 
Damages; That all the Places the Ta+bs had in 
Hungary ſhould be delivered up to him, and in all 
other things give equal Satisfaction to his Allies, 
the War went on: The Campaign was to be opened 
with the Siege of Eſſeck: But the great Battle of 
Mobatz muſt firſt be tought, wherein the Turks 
were fatally Overthrown, with the Loſs of 13000 
Men, and a prodigious Booty fell to the ſhare of 
the Im erialiſts, who came off with about a Thou- 
ſand (lain. The Conſequence of this Battle, was 
the ſurrender of Agria ; Wuchin, Walpo, 8c. ſoon 
followed; the Tirks of themſelves deſerted Eſſeck 
and Poſſega. | 


The Emperors Arms being thus ſuceſsful in Hun- 


gary, Tranſylvania was now obliged to ſubmir to 


the Yoke, and give Quarters to his Army ; and his 
Eldeſt Son, Arch-Duke Joſeph was ſolemnly Crowned - 
King of Hungary, at Presburg. 

The Year 1688 uſhered in a new Scene of Things 


in Europe, but the War in Hungary {till went on: 


Alba Regalis was block d up by the Imperialifts : 
Halmet and Telfiat, in Tranſylvania, ſubmitted to the 
Germans: General Heuſler defeared Tekely near Peter- 
Waradin ; the Baron de Tankel ſurprized and burnt 
Ratza: And things being in great Confuſion in the 
Ottoman Empire, the Turks once again ſue for Peace 
of Leopold, In the interim, Tranſylvania renounced 
Obedience to the Port, and put it ſelf under the 
Emperor's Protection: Alba Regalis yields to his 
Victorious Arms, Lippa and Lagos ſoon followed; 
the Turks of themſelves deſerted 1/ock and Peter- 
Waradin; and the Elector of Bavaria, who now 
Commanded the Imperial Army, fate down before 
Belgrade, and atter a ſhort Siege, took that impor- 
tant Place by Storm. Prince Lewis of Baden de- 
feated a conſiderable Body of Tarks, near Tervat; 
Semendria and Potkarovert were abandoned by the 


Tire, which induced the Raſcians to ſubmit ro 
the Emperor, and to ſurprize VMaolva and golco. 


lovia : Boſnia was reduced entirely under the Obe- 
dience of the Emperor, who was now, more than 


| know nor 
what fatality, he not only refuſed it, but Impriſon d 


the Turkiſb Embaſſadors at Puffendorf. 4 


LEO 


In the mean time, the Elector of Colggne dy ing, 
and the Emperor and Others eſpouſing the Intereſt 
of Prince Clement of Bavaria, while the French King 
back d that ot the Cardinal of Furſtemberg, it came 
to an Open Rupture between them; and while the 
greateſt part of the Imperialiſts were engaged in Hun- 
gary, as aforeſaid, againſt the Turi, the French took 
Philipsburg, Manheim, Spire, Mentz, Creuſenach, 
Baccarach, Heidelberg, and ſeveral other Places in 
the Empire as far as Hailbron, with vaſt Devaſta- 
tion, and Banne was ſecured by the Cardinal of Fur. 
ftemberg : But this laſt Place, in 1689+ was recover d 
by the Elector of Brandenburg, fo was alſo Keiſer- 
waert ; and the Duke of Lorain, with the Imperial 
Army, after a long and ſevere Siege, and the Loſs of 
ſome Thouſands of Men, re-took Mentx. How- 
ever, this could not hinder the French from laying 
the City of Spire, Oppenheim, Keidiſcum and Wormes 
in Aſhes, and Sacking all the Towns and Villages 
of the Empire from Heidelberg to Francfort. 

On the other hand, Things were not quiet in Hun- 


— 


gary : Tekely takes Fetiſtas and Orſomay; the Croats. 


defeated a Body of Turhe near Czin; Fechedebator 
ſurrenders to the Imperial Commander Corbelli; and 
Prince Lewis of Baden, now Commander in Chief 
of the Emperor's Army in Hungary, having made a 
cruel ſlaughter of the Tarki/þ Army in the Battle 
of Patochin, poſſeſſed their Camp, taking 105 Pieces 
of Cannon from them, advanced as tar as Niſſa, 
and with his ſmall Army gave them another Defeat 
near that Place, with the Lots of 10000 Turks - 
Niſa was the Reward of the Victory; and Widin 
| ſoon followed, after the Turbt had received another 


Defeat near it; and Pico/omins put Mamut Baſha to 


flight, near Scopia, Leopold having gained fo much 
in the Field, prevailed with the Electoral College 
at Augsburg to Ele& his Eldeſt Son, Arch-Duke 
Foſeph, King of Hungary, to be King of the Romans, 
Jan. 24. 1690. He ſuſtained a great Loſs in the 
Death of the Duke of Lorain not long after: And all 
that the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, who Com- 
manded the Imperial Army in Chief this Campaign 
on the Rhine, could do, would not bring the French 
to hazard a Battle with them. The Brave Prince 
ot Hanover, and a great many gallant Officers and 
Soldiers, were defeated and lain on the Side of Tran- 
Hlvania, by an Army of Turks and Tartars, Tis 
true, Caniſia, (aid to be the ſtrongeſt Fortreſs in the 
Ottoman Empire, after a long Blockade, was ſur- 
rendred to the Emperor, againſt whom the Tide 
began now to turn violently in theſe Parts: For the 
Turks recovered Niſſa, Tekely having defeated Ge- 
neral Heuſler near Cronſtat, and made him Priſoner, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the greateſt part of Tranſylvania ; 
Widin was ſoon Maſtered by the Turbs, who advan- 
cing to Belgrade, laid Siege to that important Place, 
and by a fatal Accident, in the blowing up of the 
German Magazine, ſtormed and took it. However, 
Prince Lewis of Baden ſoon drove Tekely out of 
Tranſylvania ; and the Duke of Croy, by an admi- 
rable Stratagem, obliged the Tarks to raiſe the Siege 
of Eſſeck. The Campaign ended without any far- 
ther Action in thoſe Parts; but before the Year was 
out, there were Overtures made to His Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, tor a Separate Peace on the fide of the Em- 
pire : Which being utterly rejected, the War went 
on, though with nothing of Moment during the 
Campaign of 1691. on the Rhine. But Hungary was 
more fruitful of Action; and, to paſs over minuter 
Undertakings, the Tarks ſoon became Maſters of 
Titul, and in Juh this Year it was that the great 
Battle of Salankement was tought between the Impe- 
rialiſks and the Ottoman Forces, with ſo much Bravery 
and Obſtinacy on both Sides, as is hardly to be 
rallelld in any Hiſtory : The Prince of Baden, who 
had ſtrangely ſuffered his Proviſion to be cut off, was 
under a neceſſity of fighting or ſtarving ; and the 
Intrenchments of the ZTarks were fo formidable, as 
well as their Numbers, that there was but very little 
proſpect ot Succeſs ; but the Bravery of the Chriſtians 
ſurmounting all Difficulties, the Good-fortune of 
Leopold carry'd the Day, with the ſlaughter of 
25000 Turks, to 3161 of the Chriſtians, and the 
gaining of 154 Pieces of Cannon, belides other 


vaſt Booty. The Conſequence of this great Victory 
was the ſurrender of Lippa to the Imperial General 
Veterans, the Tarks deſerting of Brod, and the more 
cloſe a T of Great- Maradin, which, in the 
beginning of the Campaign of 1692. was turned 
into a Siege, and actually furrendred, on the 3d of 
June, to the Emperor's Forces. | 

As for the Imperialiſts on the Rhine, the Duke of 


| irtemberg, with about 4000 Horſe, had the misfor- 


tune to be ſurprized, routed, and taken Prifoner 
by the French; the Landtgrave of Heſſe was obliged 
to quit the Siege of Eberemberg, as the French, be- 
fore the end of the Year, were by the Landtgrave 
forced to raiſe the Siege of Rhinfeld. The Year 1692 
produced no great Advantages to Leopolds Arms in 
Hungary; Jeno was indeed taken by General Heuſler: 
But the Duke of Croy, Commander in Chict of the 
Imperial Army this Campaign, laying Siege to Bel- 
grade, the ſudden Approach of the Viſier with $0000 
Men to relieve it, made him forſake the Enterprize, 
and Retreat in good Order. 

The Tarks being much ſuperior to the Imperiali/s 
in 1694, they Cannonaded their Camp at Peter- 
Waraain, with all the tury imaginable, both by Land 
and Water; and perfiſting obſtinately in their At- 
tacks, till Bad: Weather drove them Home, the 
Campaign ended without any further Action. But 
they rerurn'd with more Vigour next Year into the 
Field, with their New Sultan Muſtapha at the Head 
of them: Lippa they took from the Imperialiſts by 
Storm, and put all to the Sword; and then March- 
ing with their whole Army into Tranſylvania, fell 
upon Veterani with 6500 Men he had only with him 
in his Camp, who with incredible Bravery having 
long withſtood the far-unequal Match of 15000 Ja. 
nizaries, and 4000 Spahi's, were all cut to pieces. 
This ill News brought Titzl quickly to yield to the 
Turks, and Things to look but with an indifferent 
face at Vienna: However, the Elector of Sao 
continuing to Command the Imperial Army in Hun- 
gary for the Year 1696, as he had done the pre- 
ceding Year, he made a feint of laying Siege to 
Temeſwaer, in order to bring the Tarhs, ſtill Com- 
manded by the Sultan in Perſon, to a Battle: 
Which had the deſired Effect, for the ſame was 
tought with great Obſtinacy at Olaſch, in Auguſt, 
and at laſt concluded with the Night, and uncertain 
Victory. | : 

The Year 1697 produced a Peace between 
Leopold and the French King, wherein they Agreed 
the Roman. Catholic Religion ſhould continue in the 
ſame ſtate it then was in, to the great Prejudice ot 
the Proteſtants; That Strasburg ſhould be relin- 
quiſhed to France, Fort-Kiel given up ro the Emperor 
and Empire, as alſo Fribarg, Philipsbarg, Star-Fort, 
Briſack, &c. The Battle of Zenta, upon the Theiſſe, 
under the Conduct of the Brave Prince Eugene ot 
Savoy, was one of the moſt Glorious to His Impe- 
rial Majeſty's Arms, of any that ever happened, and 
has Eterniz'd the Fame and Conduct of that Ge- 
neral ; ſoon after which, the Caſtles of Dobay and 
Maglain ſurrendred to the Imperialiſis: Vypalanca 
allo ſubmirted before the beginning of the Neu- 
Year 1698, which, under the Mediation of Eng/and 
and Holland, produced Conferences of Peace, at Car- 
lowitz, between the Grand-Signior, and the Em- 
peror and his Allies; and the ſame having been 
Concluded between His Imperial Majeſty and the 
Sultan, on the 26th of January, 1699. It imported 
chiefly, That every one ſhould keep what he 
was in Poſſeſſion of; That Tranſylvania ſhould 
remain entire to Leopold, and the Province of Te- 
meſwaer to the Turks, but that the Imperiali/t- 
ſhould be obliged to demoliſh Caranſebes, Lippa, 
Czanad, Berſche, Sabla, &c, The Term of the 
Treaty was to be for Five and twenty Years, to 
account from the Day of Signing; and at the 
end of that time, both ſhould be at liberty to pro- 
long it or not, as they ſhould judge moſt conve- 
nient for their Intereſt, The Peace being thus hap- 
pily Concluded, mutual Embaſſies and rich Preſents 
paſſed between both Courts, of which we cannot 
pretend to inſert the Particulars, 
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It ſhould have been taken Notice of before; That 
the Emperor having in May, 1689. Concluded the 
Grand Alliance with the States-General, into which 
William III. King of England, entred in September 
following, there was a Separate Article Agreed upon, 
That in caſe Charles II. King of Spain, ſhould Die 
without Lawful Iſſue, they were obliged, with all 
their Forces, to aſſiſt His Imperial Majeſty, or his 
Heirs, in taking the Succeſſion of the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy, Lawtully belonging to that Houſe. But fo 
it fell out, after the Peace of Nſwick, that the King 
of England and the States-General, in 1698. entred 
into the Treaty of Partition of the Spaniſh Monarchy 
with France, without the Concurrence of the Emperor, 
who took upon him to be moſt concerned, and the 
Indubitable Heir of Charles II. King of Spain. But 
rhe EleCtoral-Prince of Bavaria, the Emperor's 


Grand- ſon, in whoſe favour it had been chiefly 


made, Dying not long after, the Arch-Duke Charles, 
with ſome Variations, by a New Treaty, was 
put into his Place, and the ſame to be Communi- 
cated by England and Holland to the Emperor. 

But France proving not ſincere, and making uſe 
of this Treaty to induce the King of Spain, by his 
Will, to diſpoſe of his Crown in favour of the Duke 
of Anjou; and Charles II. Dying towards the End of 
1700. the Duke of Anjou actually ſucceeded, in Pre- 
judice of the Emperor and his Children, and to the 
Amazement of all Europe. 

The Emperor, to viadicate his Right, makes Al- 
liances with England, Holland, and other Potentates; 
and having got together the braveſt Body of Troops 
that perhaps ever was in Europe; theſe, with Prince 
Eugene of Savoy at the Head of them, made their 
way, in ſpite ot all the Oppoſition of Nature and of 
the Enemy, into Itah, in May, 1701. After which, 
they paſled the Adige in the tight even of the French 
and Spaniards, who durſt not oppoſe them. About 
the ſame time, Leopold having concluded a Treaty 
with Denmark for a Body of Troops, he put forth 
a Mamfeſto, ſetting out at large the Right of the 
Houſe of Auſtria to the Spaniſh Dominions; and 
his Army proceeding on vigorouſly in Itah, they 
firſt, by admirable Conduct and Activity, defeated 
the French at Carpi, pailed the Mincio, and, not- 


withſtanding the Inequality of Number, proved ab- 
ſolutely Victorious in the Battle of Chiari, and 


torcing the French to decamp firſt from Ponte-Oglio, 
went into their Winter-Quarters in the Mantuan, 
and other Parts. It was pity a Delign ſo well con- 
certed as that upon Cremona, in February, 170%, 


ſhould have miſcarry'd, though Villeroy, could not 


| eſcape being made a Pritoner. The Germans block- 


up Mantua as cloſe as they can; but the Duke of 
Vendomſe, now Commander in Chiet of the French 
Army, made a ſhift to relieve ir, through the Vene- 


tian Territories, though he had afterwards like to 


have paid dear for it, by his being like to be ſeized 
in Perſon in his Quarters near that Place. The 
War was now begun allo on the Rhine, and the 
Emperor ſends the King of the Romans, his Eldeſt 
Son, to Command the Army there, who inveſted, 


' and at length took the ſtrong Fortreſs of Landau; 


while the Elector of Bavaria, having made an Al- 
lance with France, in prejudice of the Emperor and 
Empire, ſuddenly ſeized Vm. In the mean time, 
the Imperial Army in /aly bravely, attacked the New 
King of Spain in his Camp at Luxara, and un- 
doubredly gained the Victory, though they reaped 
not much Benefit by it, becauſe of the great Num- 
bers of the Enemy. = 
In September came out the Emperor and Empire's 
Declaration of War againſt France, &c. and a Body 
of Germans and Huſſars made a ſtrange Expedition 
through the Dutchy of Milan, and obtained a con- 
ſiderable Booty. Prince Eugene had concerted a 
Notable Deſign of Surprizing Mantua, before the 
Campaign was over; but the ſame was diſcover d 
before the time of Execution. The French, in 
1703. took Bondanalla, in 1:aly, from the Imperialiſts, 
who though they very gallantly detended the Lines 
of Srolhoven, and repulſed the Enemy, yet the 
French Army made their way to join the Bavarians, 


through the Vale of Kiztzig. And beſides this, 


Troubles beginning now to ariſe to the Emperor 
from another Quarter, the Hungarians take up 
Arms, for the Recovery of their Religion and Li- 
berties ; and the Bavarian being refolved to open a 
Communication with the French Army in 1taly, by 
the Way of Tirol, and to cut off the Germans there 
from any Relief, he attacks Kufſtein, which he ſoon 
took. Vendoſme endeavour'd, about the {ame time, 
to Maſter Oftig/ia, but in vain: Prince Thomas of 
Vandemont deteated a Body of French at Pon te- 
Peligrino, In Juh, the Imperialiſis, after having 
{uſtained a long Blockade, were forced to ſurrender 
Berſello to the Enemy; upon which the Duke of 
Vendoſme invading the Trentine, and Bavaria having 
made a conſiderable progreſs in Brol, by taking 
Inſpruck. and other Places: The Boors of the Coun- 
try at laſt taking up Arms for the Emperor, and 


that he was at length glad to quit that Province, 


and loſe, beſides a great many Men, all the Places he 


had taken, except Kufſtein. In revenge of which, 
he ſoon after made himſelf abſolute Maſter of the 
City of Ratisbonne, as the French did of Briſac, after 
a ſhort Siege. However, Prince Lewis of Baden, 
tor the preſent, by a well-concerted March, ſecured 
Augsburg, ready to fall into the hands of the Bava- 
rians and French; but Count Stirum, with part of 
the Imperial Army under his Command, was unhap- 
pily defeated by them. ues 
with England, Holland, and his other Allies, about 
the Settlement of the Crown of Spain, did, in Sep- 
tember, renounce all his Right to ir, in favour cf 
his Second Son, Arch Duke Charlies; and the King 
of the Romans having done the fame on his part, 
the Arch-Duke was Proclaimed accordingly. He 
had, before this, made an Alliance with the King 
of Portugal, and the New King ſet out for his Ex- 
pedition rhither. The Malecontents in Hungary 
were ſtill ſtriving to the Emperer s prejudice : The 
Duke of Vendoſine having inet with as bad ſuccets 
in the Trentine, as the Elector of Bavaria had in 


could not hinder Viſconti, with ſome German 
Horie, to join the Duke of Savoy, how Declaring 
tor the Confederates. - 5 
But the Emperor's Affairs being in a very ill ſtate 
in Germany, this encouraged the French to beſiege 
Landau, and having moſt ſhamefully defeated the 


tar to relieve it, that important Place was ſur- 
rendred to them, and the Elector of Bavaria s 
taking of Augsburg, concluded the Affairs of the 
Emperor and the Empire this Year. In the mean 
time, His Imperial Majeſty having given Count 
Guido of Staremberg, General of his Forces on the 
Secchia in Italy, poſitive Orders to attempt their 
Conjunction with the Duke of Savoy, they made 
ſuch Diſpoſitions towards the Yermeze, and more 
particularly towards Lodrone and Rocca d Amo, 
that the French really believing they deſigned to pals 
the Mincio, advanced towards the Adda, by the 
Way of the Breſſian; whereas Staremberg paſſing the 
Secchia, after a moſt tedious and difficult March 
for many Days together, through the Enemies 
Country, from the 24th of December, to the gth of 
Fan. 1704-arrived at Caſtle- Noro; on the 11th, being 
about to pals the Bornia, a Battalion of Staremberg's 
was here attacked by the Enemy, who purſued them 
all the while, and the Germans, after a brave Re- 
ſiſtance, were content to come off with the Loſs of 
an Hundred and fitty Men, with the Prince of 
Liechtenſtein, and Count Slari, who fell here; 
from hence continuing their March to Canelli, where 
they arrived about the Middle of Fanuary, they 
were there joined by the Duke of Savoy, without 
any more Lois, their Body being then computed to 
conſiſt of about 17000 Men. | 

The Malecontents in Hungary were ſtill on foot: 
However, ſome Overtures were made, not long 
atter the Beginning of 1704. towards an Accom- 
modation, without any good effect; though the 
Engliſh and Dutch Miniſters Mediated the fame with 


much Application; So that Hoſtilities went - : 
the 


in their own Defence, put the Elector fo hard to it, 


The Emperor having now concerted all Matters 


Tyrol, was obliged to return again into 1taly, and 


Contederates at Spirbach, who were advanced ſo 
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the Garriſon of Caniſia, in a Sally, ſlew 200 of the 


Malecontents, in March; and Count Palſi, Ban ot 
Croatia, defeated 6000 of them; and then the 
Croats attacking them in the Iſle of Tcaakatarn, 
they drove them thence, with the ſlaughter of 
looo of their Men. | 

In the mean while, the Imperialits loſt Concordia, 
In Italy: And the Grand-Prior of France, on the 
gth of March, coming before Revere, Prince Thomas 
of Vaudemont thought fit to withdraw, and fave his 
Troops, and had thereupon retired to Oftig/:a, On 


the other hand, as for thoſe Germans that had taken 


Poſt in Robbio and Rozaſco, in the Novare xe, the 
Duke of Yendome found a way ſoon to diſpoſſeſs 
them of it. But Things ſeemed to look with a 
better Aſpe&t upon His Imperial Majeſty at preſent 
in Hungary ; for though the Negotiation was va- 
niſh'd, and that a Body of Malecontents ravaged 
the Country in a terrible manner, near Vienna, and 
that this City it ſelf ſeemed to be liable to their 
Inſults ; General Heiſter had the Good-fortune ro 


defeat them in three ſeveral Rencounters, on the 


22d, 23d, and 24th of March, The firſt Defeat 
was given to Count Golz, on the Lake of Neuſidel, 


and purſuing them the two following Days, routed - 


them entirely near St. Nicho/a, with the Loſs of 
14 Pieces of their Cannon, and about 700 Men, 
and as many drowned. Upon which Succeſs, the 
five Chief Counties in the Lower- Hungary return d 
to their Allegiance. Others of the Malecontents 
now ſubmitted; ſo did the Town of Papa; and a 
Body of them received another Defeat by Heiſter, 
near Alba Regalis. 
Tramp made a Deſcent on the Iſle of Schut, with 
the Good-fortune ot beating the Enemy out of it; 
though he himſelt, fearing to be over-powered by 
their return with greater. Force, thought fit to 
abandon it. On the 4th of ay, Major-General 
Rit ſchau defeated a Body of Malecontents at Tremſ- 
chin, and relieved that Place, and had Scalicz, ſur- 
rendred to him on the Sth. But the War having 
crept again into Lower-Hangary, Ritſchan, in his 
March from the fark towards the Waag, with 
2000 Men, was ſurprized and ſurrounded by 12000 
of the Enemy, and, after a ſmart fight, loſt about 
1000 Men, and the reſt were put to flight, leaving 
all their Baggage and two Pieces of Cannon behind 
them. However, General Heifter, on the 23d, fell 
upon Count Eſterhaſi at Oerze, in his March to- 
wards Alba Regalis, deteated him, with the Loſs of 
| ſome hundreds of his People, and twelve Waggon- 
load of Baggage. hs 

All this while, His Imperial Majeſty being hard 
put to it for Money, ſummoned an Aſſembly of 
Divines, to Conſult whether he ſhould, in this 
Exigency of his Affairs, make uſe of the Plate be- 
longing to the Churches in his Hereditary Domi- 
nions, on Promiſe to return the Value, with Intereſt, 
when the War ſhould be over. And they having 
reſolved the Queſtion in the Affirmative, Orders 
were Iſſued our accordingly, with little Regard to 
the Pope's Nuncio, who, in his Maſter's Name, 
torbad the Clergy to Obey it, upon pain of Excom- 
munication, It was indeed high time His Imperial 
Majeſty ſhould look about him; all the Preparations 
he had made, and all the Vigilance of his Generals 
could not hinder the Junction of the French and 
Bavarians about the Middle of Mlay, the Number 
of theſe French Succours being computed at about 
Sixteen or Seventeen thouſand Men. The Pope, 
ſometime in June, having baſely trick d the Impe- 
rialiſts out of the Ferarexe, in tavour of the French 
and Spaniards ; they were hereupon obliged to quit 
Oſtiglia, and, in a manner, all their other Poſts in 
thoſe Parts, to retire to the Veronexe, and fo to 
Germany, | | | 

The Malecontents in Hungary were ſtill in Arms, 
and made an Incurſion, on the 9th of June, as far 
as Neugeban, within a League of Vienna. Indeed, 
General Heiſter, though ſurrounded by 18000 Hun- 
garians under Gorgatz, had the felicity to over- 
throw them, with the (laughter of 3000 of their 
Foor, ſome of their Horſe, and the loſs of 6 of their 
Cannon. All this while His Imperial Majeſty's 


On the 2oth of April, General 


LEO 


Circumſtances being ſuch as required Peace in Hun- 
gary, he ſhewed a great Inclination towards it, by 
the Offers he made, whereunto he was much tolli- 
cited by the Elector Palatine, and the tather, be- 
cauſe 1t was manifeſt, the Malecontents were en- 
couraged to ſtand out, and ſupported by the French 
and Bavariant, whoſe turn now it is to come 
upon the Stage. : 
| Here we are to obſerve, That His Imperial Ma- 
jeſty's Affairs were never at ſuch a low Ebb of For- 
tune as in this Juncture: His Coffers were never 
more drained ; one part of his Army in Itah had 
been forced to abandon thoſe Poſts at once, that 
had coſt him ſo much Blood and Money to acquire, 
fortifie and defend; and the other, in Conjunction 
with his New Allie, the Duke of Savoy, in want of 
many things, and glad to be only upon the Defen- 
five 3 Hungary was all in a flame, and the Malecon- 
tents threatned to drive him out of Vienna, while a 
more dreadful Enemy, the French and Bavarians, 
from the other fide, with a very formidable Regular 
Force, menaced it, with much more Probability, 
and even to do no leſs than to diſpoſſeſs the Houte 
of Auſtria of the Imperial Diadem, on whoſe Heads 
it had ſo long flouriſhed. The Bowels of the Em- 
= was all this time rent by then; and indeed, 
ardly any thing leſs than a Miracle ſeemed now to be 
required for the ng of this ſinking State: When, 
Behold ! Nothing but an Exgliſb Army, with the 
Auxilliary Troops of Holland, under the Command 
of an Engliſh General, the Renowned Duke of 
Marlborough, could bring the Auguſt Leopold Re- 
liet, and Erernize their own Names on the Banks of 
the Danabe. About the Middle of June, the Duke 
being advanced in his March as far as Great- Heppach, 
there it was Agreed, That the Brave Prince Eugene, 
now ſent by His Imperial Majeſty into the Field, 
ſhould obſerve Villeroy and Tallard on the Rhine, 


while His Grace joining with the Prince of Baden, 


and having an Alternative Command, reſolved to 
attack the Bavarian Troops Poſted and Intrenched 
at Schellenburg, for the Security of Donawert ; and 
accordingly Marching, on the 2d of 74h, from 
Three in the Morning till the ſame Hour in the 
Afternoon, with the Enxgliſb Troops, and a great 
Body of Imperialiſts to ſupport them: The Exgliſh 
fell on with their uſual Fury, and the Imperial 
Horſe coming up, they broke in at laſt, and made 
ſuch a Slaughter of the Enemy, that ſome of them 
were forced to ſwim over the Danube to fave them- 
ſelves. Donawert hereupon ſurrendred : Rhain, by 
His Imperial Majeſty's Troops and thoſe of his 
Allies, was reduced: Ratisbonne the Enemy quit- 
red, but intrenching themſelves very ſtrongly at 
Augsburg, and a freſh Army under the Mareichal 
deTallard advancing through the Black: Foreſt, to join 
the Elector of Bavaria, Prince Eugene, with his 
Troops, Marched to Donawert ; and Prince Lewis 
of Baden, with part of the Imperial Troops, going 
to form the Siege of Ingolſtadt ; the uh, and 
Bavarians concerted their Meaſures, ſo as to attack 
Prince Eugene ſingly, before the Duke of Marlborough 
could Join him, But the Vigilance of thoſe two Ge- 
nerals eluding that Deſign, by their timely Junction, 
though they could not come time 4 to poſſeſs 
the Camp of Hochſtet; The 2d of Auguſt, O. 8. 
was the Happy Day that effectually retrieved the 
tottering Affairs of His Imperial Majeſty, by obtain- 
ing ſuch a Victory there, as none of ths latter Ages 
of the World could parallel. 

The Confederate Army, according to the Account 
tranſmitted from Vienna, conſiſted of 66 Battalions, 
and 178 Squadrons, whereof 7 Daniſh Battalions, 
and 11 4. made the whole Force ot the Right 
Wing, with 92 Squadrons of Imperialiſts, Pruſſians, 
Suabians, Franconi ans, and other States of the Em- 
pire: This Wing was to attack the Left of the 
Enemy, which was very much ſuperior, beſides the 
advantage of the Ground. They were poſted on a 
Riling-ground, having a Mountain and a thick 
Wood on one fide, and their Front covered by a 
Brook, which was very difficult to paſs ; and 
ſides, they had poſted their Cannon before them ſo 
advantageouſly, that the Imperialiſts were very och 

annoy 


deal of Fury, 


and his Cavalry broke” throu 
the firſt Line ot t 


| he Bavarians, but were repulſed 
the ſecond ; and while they were Rallying to renew 
the Charge, the Infantry, overpower d by the 
Enemy, was forced to retreat three or four hundred 
They Rally'd, and the E 
with ſo much Courage and Co 
gave ground. 


that the 
erialifts thought 
themſelves fure of a Victory, but were a ſecond time 
repuls d, and retir d about ſixty Paces, where t 
continued for about half an 
giving them time to breathe, and diſpoſing them to 
renew the Attack, which was very bloody and 
Cavalry Charg'd with an 
d Intrepidify, and the Enemy gave 
again: But the Daniſh 


our, the Gener 


e. The Im 


ground, but repuls d them | 
and Pruſſian Foot attack'd rhe Bavarians with ſo 
much Bravery, that notwithſtanding the Inequality 
of Numbers, and the Diſadvantage of the Place, 
they forced them to give ground ; and the Generals 
and other Officers obſerving the Confuſion of the 
Enemy, and the extraordinary Courage of their 
Men, reſolved to loſe no Time, and make another 
general Attack; which ſucceded ſo well, that, by 
the Bleſſing of God, the Enemy was put to flight 
by the Infantry, with the aſſiſtance only of two 
Squadrons, leſt a greater Number in that difficult 
Ground, ſhould oblige the Infantry to break their 
Order, in purſuing their Advantage. The Bava- 
rians retired to Luxingen, on the top of the Moun- 
tain aforeſaid, but were oblig d to run away from 
thence to Moesbirben, where they ſeem'd reſolvd to 
make a ſtand, but that was only to get time to paſs 
a Moraſs; for upon the approach of the Confederate 
Troops, they run away, with all imaginable preci- 
That Relation cannot ſufficiently- praiſe 
the Valour and Conduct of the Duke of Marlborough 
and the other Genecals, nor the Intrepidity of the 
Troops that fought under his Command, who in- 
deed firſt broke in upon the Enemy, and routed 
them. The French and Bavarians are computed to 
have loſt 40000 Men, one way or other, in this 
The Conſequence. of the Victory, was, 
their quitting the Empire, by retiring over the 
Rhine, the ſurrender ot Dim ſome time after, and 
the Electorate ot Bavaria, in a 


the leaving 
entirely in the Emperor's Power. 


to concert Meaſures wi 
coming to 
grand Point: 


have | fortune, through the Ne 
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| King taking nd chgHizance of the Treaty of P.. 
1 7 . N place his Grand- ſof upon t 

Ahrone, ang 1 

Nocte his own. Troops into the Towns ot the, 
Spaniſh Netherlands, this allarmed not only Holland, 
but the greateſt part ot Eure: However, he en- 
deavoured to perſuade the States of his ſincere Inten- 
| tions for Peace; and they, in Conjunction with 
England, making a vertue of Neceſſity; Tet up a 
kind of Treaty with his Ambaſſador at the Hague, 
while Negotiations and [Alliances were made by 
them with other Potentates. In the mean time, 
France took care to ſend a good Army into Tah, 
being menaced with one from Germany; and the . 
trans were preſſed hard, by the Cardinal 4'Eftree; to 
join their Arms with thoſe: of the United Crowns, 
to keep the Germans out; but without ſucceſs, that 
Republick being reſolved to ſtand” Neuter . But 
the Duke of Mantua making an early Choice of 


— 


for all their Strength, Intereſt and Precaution, yet 
could not hinder the Imperial Army to make their 
way into 1taly, to paſs the Adige, to furprize 
and defeat a Body of them at Carpi, to pals the 
Mincio, and to overthrowithem in a general Battle 
at Ponte-Oglio, or Chians. - Lewis could not be very _ 
eaſie under ſuch Mortifications, and that plainly ap- 
pear'd, by the Change ot his Generals ; and well 
knowing that the King of England was uſing all his 
Intereſt to form a Contederacy againſt him, . did 
upon the Death of King une, II. which happened 
about the beginning of September, own his Prerended 
Son for King of England: Which did not leſſen, 
but encreaſe the Diffidence between thoſe two 
Princes. Lewis's Army in {taly was forced to 
decamp firſt, and make way for the Germans. to fix 
their Quarters in the Mam uam and adjacent Coun- 
tries, and to take Caneto. On the other fide, Lewis 
having gained the Elector of Cologne, as well as his - 
Brother of Bavaria, to his Intereſt; his Troops were 
received into Nuis, Keiſerſwaert, Long, Lieve; 8&c. 
under a Notion of Auxilliary Troops of the Circle 

of Burgundy; but all this while he pretended Peace, 
and the maintenance of the Treaty of Reſwck+ He 


offered a Neutrality . to the Magiſtracy of Cologne 
for that City, which they 3 He proved 


happy in Italy, in the Germans failing to. carry 
Cremona by Surprize ; though Villeroy, his General, 
could not eſcape. their hands: To ſupply-whoſe - 
Place, Lewis diſpatch'd;his Couſin of Tadel 1 
William III. King of England, Dying on March 
the 8th, 170 f. Lewis took the Opportunity to en- 
deavour to ſhock the States, and bring them off 
from the Grand Confederaey: But the Moſt Serene 
Queen Anne, his Succeſſor, purſuing-the ſame Steps, 
his Attempts. this way proved inſignifieant. I for- 
got to mention, That before this time, he had 
raged the Dukes of Molſeubuttel in his Intereſt: 
But the. Elector of Hanover, and Duke of Zell, bß 
their Actiui 8 and Power, quickly reduced them to 
Reaſon and brought them to ſuch Terms as the Con- 
. federates.xequired.. The Siege of Kerſer/mwaert was now 
Tg W er 1 Form ns by 
Emperor, England and Holland. Lemiss Army in 
Jah under the Duke of dene, had. the Goad- 
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0 wetian Territories, to Relieve 
AHantua, that had been fon ſome time Block; "db 
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his fide, delivered up his Capital to the French, who, . 


ried it. 


Fino, he had 
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oo ced the firſt Ca f the Ki 
edious Siege, graced the zampaign of the Kin 
of the po aj a was ſurrendred to the German. 
But the Elector of Bavaria openly now Declaring 
for Lewis, ſurprized Dim; while a ſtrong Squadron 
of French Men of War returning Home as Convoy 
to the Spaniſh Galeons, and putting into Vigo, were 
there happily deſtroyed BY the Engliſh and Dutch 
Fleets, after their fruitleſs Expedition to Cadix : 
And King Lewis was further mortified with the 
Loſs of Nuremond and Liege this Campaign, which 
indeed no where looked very favourable upon him : 


He got nothing by the Fight between Prince Lewis 
of Bade 


» and Monſieur de Villars, at Frialingen. 
Tis true, his Troops in Itah took Borgoforte from 
the Germans ; and Count Tallard reduced the Caſtle 


of Traerbach, upon the Moſelle: Nancy, the Duke | 
of Lorain's Capital, Lewis thought fit to ſeize, about 
the End of the Year ; and his Tro 


ops taking of 
Governolo in Italy, ended the Campaign on that fide 
alſo» Bondanella in [taly fell early this Year 1703 
into the hands of Lewis, who now makes a Promo- 
tion of Ten New Mareſchals, and concerted a Defign 
of ſurprizing Briſack, which was prevented. He had 
been for ſome time fomenting an Inſurrection in 
Hmangary, by tranſmitting Moneys thither, and 


_ otherwiſe; while a Gangrene now ſeizes his own 


Bowels in the Cevennes, by the People's taking up 
Arms there, for the Recovery of their Religion and 
Liberties. The Confederates could not wrett 77acr- 
bach out of Lewis's hands; but Rhinberg became a 
Prey to the King of Pruſſia, to whom, after a long 
Blockade, it was ſurrendred, upon Articles: In re- 
venge of which, the French ſeized the Principality 


of Orange : They ftill continued the Blockade of 


Berſello in Italy; and as early as March, Lewis's 


Troops formed the Siege of Fort. Kehl, and ſoon car- 
He endeavoured all he could to amuſe the 
Swiſs-Cantons with the _— of his Intentions ; 
but none of his Endeavours, Pr 

could bring the Camiſars to ſubmit. His Attempts 
upon the German Lines at Stolhovden, in order to join 
the Bavarian with part of his Army, miſcarry'd 
with Lofs : But Monſieur Villars had better ſucceſs, 
in opening a Way through the Nintzig-Dale for 
that Purpoſe. | | | : 

Lewis, ſoon after he ſet his Grand-ſon, the Duke 
of Anjou, upon the Throne of Spain, had the Addreſs 
to bring the King of Portagal to make an Alliance 
with the two Crowns, but not the fame felicity 


now to keep him to it, fince that Prince was 
brought to Sign a Treaty Offenſive and. Defenſive 


with the Emperor, England and Holland, on the 
r6th of Aa, this Year, to his great Diſappoint- 
ment 3 however, a Squadron of his Ships foon 
after had the good-fortune to take the Dutch 
Convoy from St. Tubes, after a ſtout reſiſtance. 
His Troops in 1taly attacked Ponte- Molino in vain ; 
and all the Reſiſtance his Garriſon could make in 
Bonne, could not hinder that Place from falling, in 
a ſhort time, into the hands of the Confederares : 
And though they maſter'd Tongeren, after a brave 
reſiſtance of the Garriſon, they were ſoon obliged to 
quit and difmantle it: Neither could they hi 

General Cohorn, and Baron Spar, to Force their Lines 
in Flanders: Their Deſign of Surrounding and Cut- 
ting off the ſmall Army of the Confederates at 


the incredible Valour and Reſiſtance of the Hate. 


Nour of the Victory, tho King Lewis ſeldom failed 


at any time to claim it ro himſelf, His Confederate, 


the Bau an, was purſuing his Deſigns for the Con- 
queſt of Tirdl; a Vendoſme being not able to rake 
Ofiglia, and ſame of his Troops having been beaten 
by the Young Prince of Vaudemont, at Ponte. Beli 
Orders from King Lewis to invade 
the Tremine, and open a Communication With the 
— _ 3 and 0 5 8 5 70 
the Germam in unger, whic 
all bs Force could not effet, Bry ello, after a lon 
Blockade, ſubmitted now to” his Powery and his 
Ships of War had the fortune, in a great meaſure, 
to deſtroy the Dutch Herring-Fiſhery in the North, 


omiſes or Threats 


: And Lada, at length, after a | while the Confederates took Hh 
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of Lewis Generals a 
of ie Imperialiſts, and brought a Reinforcement ot 
about 100 Men to the El 
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Hey and £imbarg from 
him. He had better ſucceſs in Germany, tor he 
foon became Maſter of the ſtreng Town of Briſat; 
and though the Prince of Baden a d Awrburg from 
falling into his hands, his Troops, in Comunction 
with the Bavarians, defeated Count Firm. 
A New King of Spam was now Trumpt upon him 
in Germany, by the Arch-Duke's being Declared ſo; 
and his Army meeting with ill fuccefs in the Trent ine, 
returned again to ral); where Lewis having more 
than a bare Suſpieion of the Duke of Savoy's ten- 
dency to change Sides, and embrace that of the 
Confederacy, he order d Vendoſine to ſeize his Troops, 
and to invade Piedmont: But failing to hinder the 


Coninttion of General Viſconti, and a Body of 


Gen Horſe under his Command, with the Duke 
of Sue, and other Accidents happening, little 
could be effected that way. But before the Con- 
cluſioh of this long Campaign, Lewis, if poſſible, 


was reſolved to recover Landan : And the Confede- 


rates, to fave that important Place, in order to 
which, having advanced as far as Spierbach, they 
were there ſurprized and defeated by the Mareſchal 
de Tullard: The Reward of the Victory, was the 
Surrender of Land: And certainly this was one 
of the moſt glofious Actions that happened in the 
whole Series of King Lewis's long and proſperous 
Reign, | ORD | 

In the mean time, the Emperor having ſent poſi- 
tive Orders to his Army on the Secchia 1n Italy, to 
attempt a Conjunction with the Duke of Savoy, 
though the Duke of Yendoſme with all his Vigi- 
lancy and Precaution could not prevent it, and the 
rather becauſe the Caſtle of Hradolla did not make 


fo long a Defence as he expected, yet he overtook 


ſome ot the Rear-Guard of the Germans near Caſtel- 
nuevo, on the Bornia, cut off ſome hundreds of 
them, (though the Enemy would allow of no more 
than 180) not without conſiderable Damage on his 
part» But this could not at all hinder the Con- 
junction of the Imperiali/ts with the Duke of Savoy 


on the 13th of Fanuary, 1704. at Canelli. 


The Negotiation now fer on foot between the 
Swiſs-Cantons and King Lewis, about the Neutrality 
for the Dutchy of Savoy, though once it ſeemed to 
have a good face of Succeſs, yet France had Artifice 
enough not only to ſpin it out to a great length, 
but at laſt totally to elude the Canton, therein. 
The Civil Commotions in the Sevennes were ſtill on 
foot, and divers Skirmiſhes happened between the 
Cami ſars and Royaliſts, from time to time, with 
variety of fortune, but indeed fo uncertainly re- 
ported, as not to merit the inſerting of any Parti- 
culars here. But in Fly, the Grand- Prior of France 
having on the 1rth of March paſſed the Secchia 
with a good Body of Troops, yet failed to ſurprize 
Mirandola, as he had projected; however, he eaſily 
made himſelf Maſter of Concordia, as he did of 
Revere on the ↄth of April, but bombarded Oſtiglia 
with little ſucceſs. The Dutchy of Savoy was, before 
this, in a manner, entirely reduced by the Arms of 
France, except Muntmelian. Vendoſmehad ſome Ad- 


vantage over the'Germans at Villa-gova, where he 
took the. famous Col. Par! Diacł Priſoner; and on 
the 9th of May, falling with ſome Troops on the 
Rear ot the Duke of Savoy and the Inperialiſts, as 
y they were retiring from Tyino to Creſcentino, the 
Eckeren, was admirably well laid, and nothing but | greateſt Advantage here obtained, was, the Wound- 
* ing end aking General Ya»bomne Prifoner, © 
Troops could have ſaved them; nay, they had the Ho- 0 


In Germ, the Prudence, Diligence and Secrecy 


mounted all the Precautions 


or of Bavaria, through 
bv 1s ade about the Middle of 265 And 
mach" about tlie ſame time, Cavalier, with ſome of 
the Camiſurs, made his Peace with” the King; 


quit the | 
lia, and their eee ie Herba, 
retire towards Germany e French Troops 


under the Duke of Feld, en thay 12th of Jie, = 
became Maſters of See; und Fee having 1 
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his Meaſures in 


L E W 


NN 


the 14th opened the Trenches before Vercelli, ths 
a very vigorous Siege, had it ſurrendred ro him 


on the 19th of Jh, and the Garriſon ich al 


only liberty to March out of the Breach with a 
Marks ot Honour, were obliged, by the Capitulation, 
to lay down their Arms, and become Priſoners 
of War. | | | 
In the mean time, the Duke of Marlborough, 
with the Exgliſb and Dutch Forces, making a Feint 
of carrying on the Operations of the Ca:npaign on 
the fide of the Moſelle, Marched with his Army into 
Germany, even as far as the Banks of the Danube, 
and on the 2d of 7aly gave a total Defeat to a Body 
of French and Bavarians, that were intrench'd ar 
Schellenberg, near Donawert. This, with the Loſs 
of Donawert, Rain, & c. making King Lewis to think 
ir highly neceſſary to ſend another Army, under the 
Command of the Mareſchal de Tallard, conſiſting 
of the beſt Troops of France, to the EleCtor's 
Aſſiſtance; and having actually Joined that Prince 


at Augsburg, the Battle that enſued between them 
and the Contederates, was the greateſt Overthrow. 
to his Arms, that he ever met with in the long 


Courſe of his Proſperous Reign. Aagaſt the 2d, 
was the Fatal Day on which his Forces were Com- 
manded, at Hochſtet, by the Elector of Bavaria, and 


the Marſhals de Tallard and Marſin, againſt the | 


Duke of Marborough, and Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
The French, to do them Juſtice, tought with their 
uſual Bravery ; but their Gens d Arms being at 
length bore down by the Engl Horle, about 
Thirty Squadrons of them were forced into the 


Danube, and moſt of them drowned : Eight Bat- | 


talions of the Infantry, who offered to make ſome 
Reſiſtance to the Left of a Place call d Overkiawe, 
when forſaken by the Horſe, were moſt of them 
cut in pieces : However, Twenty ſeven Battalions 
and Twelve Squadrons fortified themſelves in the 
Village of Blenheim, and gallantly defended them- 
ſelves for ſome time, till Cannon was brought 
againſt them, when they ſurrendred at Diſcretion. 
The Troops on the Left-Wing, under Bavaria and 


Marſin, being more advantageoully Incamped, made 


a longer Defence againſt Prince Eugene, but they 
alſo at laſt were forced to give way to the ſuperiwur 
Genius of that General, with conſiderable Slaughter. 
The French themſelves owned they had 10000 Men 
Kill d, and that the Number of Priſoners was very 
conſiderable: But tis certain, the Number of the 
Slain were more, and about equal with the Pri- 
ſoners, that amounted to 14000, including 1200 
Officers, among whom were the Mareſchal de Tal- 
lard, and Seventeen more General Officers: They 
likewiſe loſt 49 Pieces of Cannon : And fo many of 


their Men were Wounded and Deſerted, that They 


and the Elector of Bavaria were glad to quit the 
Empire, and retire over the Rhine; whereby all 
King Lewrss well concerted Deſigns in thoſe Parts 
were entirely diſappointed. 

However, his Auxiliary Troops in Spain had bet- 


ter Succeſs againſt Portugal, where they contributed 


to render the Spaniards Maſters of ſeveral ſinall 
Places on thoſe Frontiers. It's true, they were not 
near enough to aſſiſt in the ſaving of Gibraltar : 
And all the Efforts he made with his Fleet, that 
conſiſted of ſo many Capital Ships, very much 


ſuperiour to the Confederate Fleet of Ez liſh and 


Datch, was ſo far from beating them o Malaga, 
that at length they were neceſſitated to decline 
kighting, though France echo d with Te Deum, 
for the Victory. His Majeſty had fo well concerted 
| ures in Italy this Campaign, for the entire 
Reduction of the Duke of Savoy, and brought ſuch 
a vaſt Army into the Field, that nothing but the 
Bravery and Vigilance of that Prince and General 
Staremberg could reaſonably have diſappointed him : 
All that he has hitherto been able to take from him 
( beſides Vercelli already mention d) is Ivrea, and 
the Valley of Aoſt. 

His Forces in the Netherlands. this Summer, could 
not hinder the Army of the States-General to take 
Fort Iſabella, nor prevent the Bombardment of 
Namur. As Lewis met with the greateſt Check 
of Fortune this Year in the famous Battle of Hochſtet, 


that ever befel him in his Life; perhaps no Hiſtory 


in the World affords an Inſtance in any other but 
himſelf, of a King, his Son, Grand-fon, and Great- 
grand-ſon, all four of the Male-Line, all of them 
the Firſt-born of their Fathers, and all living at the 
ſame time; for the Duke of Burgandy had a Son 
born to him on the 25th of June this Year, to whom 
King Lewii gave the Title of Duke of Bretagne: 


| There were extraordinary great Rejoycings made 


all over France, upon this Occaſion, by Fire- works, 
and otherwiſe ; and on the principal Front of the 
Triumphal-Arch at Paris was this Inſcription, in 
Letters of Gold-: f Ice 


lupovicus BRITANNIA Dux, 
 ILUDOVICE BURGUNDLE DUCIS. FILIUS, 
LUDOVIET' DELPHINT NEPOS, 
LUDOVICE MAGNI PROVNEPOS ; 

NATUS v1r. KAL. JUL. AN. mDcelv. 
PLAUDENTIBUS GALLIZA ET HISPANIA POPULIS 
PERPETUAM UTRIUSQ; IMPERI AUSPICATUR 

FELICITATEM. 


That is; Louis Dale of Britanny, Sn of Louis Dube 


of Burgundy, Grand. ſon of Louis the Dauphin, 
 Great-grand-ſon of Lewis the Great : Born the 
25th of June, r704«.4Þ the Foy of France and Spain; 
His Birth preſaging, n he. Peppetnal Felicity of both 


x Empires, 


LITTLETON (Adam) Dr. in Divinity, 
was the Son of Mr. Thomas Littleton, Miniſter of 
Haſelowen and Futley, (in the former ot which Places 
he was Born) in the County of Salop, the 8th of 
November, 1627. being Deſcended of the Ancient 
Family of the Littletons of Salop; Educated under 
the Celebrated and Learned Dr. Buiby in Weſtminſter- 
School, and Elected Student from thence: to · Chxiſt- 
Church in Oxford ; but before he was admitted to 
be Batchelor of Arts, was Turn d out by the Parlia- 
ment Party, then prevailing againſt their King. 
Upon the Reſtoration, he was made Rector of 


Cheltſea, and Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majeſty 


King Charles H. who was pleaſed alſo, in Conlide- 
ration of his Learning and grear Merit, to make 
him one of the Prebendaries of Weſtminſter. He 
continued Chaplain to the Royal Family until his 
Death, which happened on the zoth of June, 1694. 
in the 67th Year of his Age, and was Interred in 


e any N in the County of Middleſex, near 


London. He was a moſt exquiſite Philologiſt and 
Grammarian, and an Univerſal Scholar ; an indefa- 
tigable Reſtorer of the Latin Tongue, as his Elabo- 
rate Dictionary declares: A Nice Critick in the Greek, 
whereof he labour'd much in compiling a Lexicon 
out of the Ancient and Modern Lexicographers, and 
reducing that Language to a more certain Standard 
and Method: But that Beneficial Work was ſtopt, 
by his Much-lamented Death, before it could 
arrive to half the Maturity. He was incomparably 
well skilld in all the Oriental Tongues, and KRabbi- 
nical Learning, in purſuit of which, he exhauſted 
great part of his Means upon the purchaſing (by 
employing Merchants and Others} of Books and 


Manuſcripts from all Parts of Europe, Aſia and 


Africa. Some time before his Death, he made a 
{mall Eſſay towards facilicating the Knowledge of 
the Hebrew, Chaldee and Arabick Tongues, which, 
had God ſpared his Lite, he would have brought to 
a narrower Compaſs, and freed trom the heavy and 
unneceſſary Luggage of Radixes, wherewith the 
Common Lexicons are incumbred, to the great De- 
triment ot Divines and Students in thoſe Tongues, 
He was, to Admiration, verſed in the Writings of 
the Biſtorians, Oratots. and Poets, both Greek and 
Latin; ſo that he was ſtiled The Grand Dictator of 
Learning, and indeed defervedly ; and will always 


merit the ſame Character, Dum Literis melioribus 


ſuns honor ſtabit. He was profoundly Expert in all 
the Obſtruſe Parts of the Mathematicks, witneſs 
prodigious many MSS. with his own Hand, unpub- 
liſh'd, (in the Cuſtody - the Reverend Dr. Hockiz, 
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his Brother - in- Law) concerning Aſtical Numera- 
tion. He was Charitable to a fault, Eaſie of Acceſs, 
wonderfully Communicative of all his rare Learning 
and Knowledge, Facetious and Pleaſant in Conver- 
fation, never ruffled with Paſſion, requiring the 
leaft Attendance (his Quality conſider d) of any 
Perſon living · He was endned with a Strong Habit 
of Body made for Noble Undertakings, of a Clean 
and Venerable Countenance. In ſhort ; He was a 
Gentleman, a Divine, and a Scholar, as Excellent 
and Polite as any of the Age. | 

His Theological Works, are, 1. Solomon's Gate 3 
An Expoſition of the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and 
Ten Commandments : Dedicated to Princeſs Anne, 
Dutcheſs of Tork. 2. A Volume (in Folio) of ſe- 
veral Sermon. An Engliſh Tranſlation of an 
Obſcure and Intricate Book, call'd Janus Anglorum, 
written in Latin by the famous Mr. Seiden. With 
ſome other little Tracts. =p 


LORGE ( Morfiewr de) Named CG 
Durfort, a Younger Brother of the Duke de Duras 
in France, and Elder than the Earl of Fverſpam in 
England : Having from his Youth applied himſelf 
to Arms, he at length, after having paſſed through 
many Military Commands, arrived to the Battoon, 
and was Created Marſhal of France in 1676. as well 


as Duke and Peer of that Kingdom, by the Title 


of Duke de Longe; for in 1691 he obtain'd, that 
the Town and Lands of Qxintin, in the Lower- 
Bretagne, ſhould be erected into a Dutchy by that 
Title. He was a Noble Perſon; whoſe difintereſted 
Greatneſs of Soul had gain'd him the Admiration of 
the World: And as he was the only Man that had 


the Military Commands, who made no Advantage 


of the Prerogatives of War, he never put himſelf 


under any Protection. His Wit was not excellent, 


but his Head and Conduct were admirable. Tis, 
indeed, a great Character given of him, to ſay, He 
knew not what it was to Hate, but knew how to Eſteem 
and Serve. He was Courteous and Afﬀable to all 


Mankind; and 'tis hardly known that any Officer 


or Soldier ever made Complaint of him : He wanted 
nothing but Troops, to ſhine out as much as the 
brighteſt Generals; And with what he had (fays a 
French Author, ) he did more for his Country, than 


the Heroes of the new Creation, Boufflers and Villeroy. 


After the End of the late War, he enjoy'd the re- 
mainder of his Life in Peace and Honour, with this 
Satisfaction, That he had done nothing to be Re- 
proached for, either in relation ro the State, his 
Prince, his Friends, his Family, or Reputation. He 
was Cut for the Srone, and Died Septemb. 1702. 


LOW E R (Richard) an Eminent Phyfitian, 
was Born of a Genteel Family, at Tremore, near 


Bliſtand and Bodmin, in Cornwall ; Elected from 


the School at Weſtminſter a Student of Chriſt- Church, 
Anno 1649. took the Degree in Arts, that of Maſter 


/ being, compleated in 1655. Study d Phyſick, and 


Practis d that Faculty under Dr. Thomas Willis, 
whom he helped, or rather inſtructed, in ſome parts 
of Anatomy, when he was meditating his Book, 
De Cerebro. In April, 1684. he, in his Travels with 
the ſaid Doctor to Viſit Patients, made a Diſcovery 


of the Medicinal Waters at Eaſtthorp, commonly 
call'd Aſftrop, near Kings-Sutton, in Northamptonſhire ; 


the Doctor being then, as utually, a-ſleep, or in a 
ſleepy Condition, on Horſe-back. Afterwards, 
Lower , imparting his Diſcovery to the Doctor, 
they, in their Return, made Experiments of it ; 
and thereupon underſtanding the Virtue thereof, 
the Dottor commended the Drinking of it to his 
Patients. In 1665. Mr. Lower took the Degrees 
in Phyſick, practiſed the Transfuſion of Blood from 
one Animal to another, and, as if he had been the 
firſt Diſcoverer of it, he aſſumed the Invention of it 
to himſelf, in his Book De Corde, However, the 
Members of the Royal Society took the Hint from his 
Practice, and made Experiments of it the Year 
In 1666. he followed Dr. Willis to 
London, practiſed under him, and became Fellow of 
the ſaid Sociery- But after” ards growing famous 
in his Art, eſpecially after the Death of Dr. Willi, 


de | 


Ano 1675. he was eſteemed the moſt Noted Phy- 
ſitian in London, and continued in great Repute till 
his Death, which happened Jamrary the 17th, 1692, 
By his Laſt-Will and Teſtament, he gave, as I am 
inform'd-, 1000 /. to St. Bartholomew's - Hoſpital ; 
5001. to the French Proteſtant Refugees ; as much 
to the ſriſß Proteſtant Refugees; 50 J. to the Poor 
of the Pariſh of Covent- Garden; 40 l. to the Poor 
of the two Pariſhes in Cormal where he had liv'd,c#c. 
The Works of Dr. Lower are theſe, Diatribe Thime 
Willi, Med. Dott. & Profeſ. Oxon, de Febribus Nin- 
dicatio, comra Edam. de Meara; Lond. 1665. 8770. 
A Letter concerning the Preſent State of Pic „and 
the Regulation of the Practice of it in this Kingdom; 
by way of a Letter to a Doctor of Phyſich ; 1665. 
Tractatus de Corde : Item, de Motu & Colore San- 
gninis & Chyli in eum tranſitu; 1669, Diſſertatio de 
Origine Catarrhi & de Vene Seftione ; 1672. 
MAC 
ACKAY (Lieutenant- General) was 
U Born in the Scotch High-Lands, though 
he was Commander in Chief againſt 
thoſe People, under my Lord Dundee, in 1689. at 
the Battle of Gillicranzi: When he arrived at 
Manhood, he, having it ſeems but a ſmall Fortune. 
not exceeding 100 J. per. An. made choiſe of a 
Military Life ; and fo going over into Holland, he 
N y roſe, till at laſt he was made a Colonel 
there, and with that Commiſſion return d into 
Scotland, when the three Regiments were recalled, 
upon the Earl of Argyle s Attempt on that King- 
dom, in 1685, But Colonel Doxgl/aſs being a Bri- 
gadeer at that time, and ſome Fewds depending be- 
tween the two Families of /Meifort and Doxg/aſs; 
Melfort (who, by his Religion, and Zeal for the 
Popiſh Intereſt, had the Aſcendant over King James) 
to ſpite the other Family, obtained a Commiſſion 
from the King, to make Colonel Mackay a Major- 
General, that ſo he might Command Brigadeer 
Donglaſs : Which was the reaſon that he was Com- 
mander in Chief, when Sir John Lanier was in Scot- 
land; becauſe Sir John was not a Major-General till 
the Landing of the Prince of Orange, whereas 
Mac bay bore that Commiſſion when the Duke of 
Monmouth appeared in the Peſt, about four Years 
before. Things being brought to a tolerable ſtate 
of Quiet in Scotland, by the Death of Dundee, at 
the Battle of Gillicranky afore-mention'd, I think 


the Major-General ſerved the next Year, 1690. in 
in the Netherlands: But in 1691. he, with Major- 


| General 22 2 were ſent into Ireland, in the 


Room of Kirk and Donglaſt, who, by His Majeſty 
King William, were Commanded for Flanders. 
Mackay was tor puſhing on at Athlone , and, with 
Others, bravely Paſſing the Shannon, June the zoth, 
carry'd Athlone, in the fight, as it were, of the Jriſß 
1 and the Soldiers being incommoded there, 
by the Stuff and Rubbiſh beat down by the Cannon, 
and Swearing and Curſing bitterly at it, he told 
them, They had more reaſon to fall down upon their 
Knees, and Thank God for the Victory; and that they 
were Brave Men, and the Beſt of Men, if they would 
but Swear leſs. He was allo very ſerviceable at the 
Battle of Aghrim, on the 12th of Faly the fame 
Year, and in the total Reduction of Tre/and, betore 
that Campaign ended. | . 

He was made a Lieutenant- General in 1692. and 
on the 2d of Auguſt was ſlain in the Battle of 
Steenkirk; and it was then commonly ſaid, That 
he having the Orders from His Majeſty , his 
Death contributed not a little to the ill Succeſs of 
the Confederate Army in that Engagement. - 

He was certainly an Honeſt, Pious Gentleman, 
a Zealous Presbyterian, and very Brave, as appear d 
upon divers Occaſion, more particularly at G/!t- 
cranky, where, though ſome blamed his Conduct, 
they could not his Courage, though the Flight ot 
his Men forced him to give Way. He was a good 
Soldier, with ſufficient Qualifications, only (in 
the Opinion of ſome People) to be a n 
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and not a General- Officer. But, I think, He that 
advanc'd him to the Hign Station he arriv'd at, 
muſt be allow'd to be a better Judge than they of 
his Merit. He Marry'd a Dutch. woman, by whom 
he had a Son and a Daughter; the firſt being now 
a Captain in a Scotch Regiment in Holland in Engliſh 
Pay, and the Daughter is Marry'd to the Lord Ray. 


MAKENSTIE (Sir George) of Roſehangh 
(de Valle Roſarum) in the County of Roſs, in Scot= 
land, having left that Country, upon the Revolu- 
tion and Acceſſion of King William III. to the 
Throne, in 1689. he retired to Oxford in September 
that Year, became a Sojourner there for a time, a 
Frequenter of the Publick Library, and on the 2d 
of June 1690. he was, by the favour of the Vene- 
rable Congregation of Regents, admitted a Student 
therein, where he continued all that Summer. This 
Gentleman, who was the Son of Simon Mackenſie 
(Brother of the Earl of Seaforth) by Elizabeth his 
Wife, Daughter to a Gentleman of an Ancient and 
Heroick Extraction, Named Dr. Andrew Brace, 
Rector of the Univerſity of St. Andrew, was Born at 
Dundee, in the County of Angus, in 1636. And 
having an ardent Defire, from his Childhood, of 
obtaining good Literature, he was, about Ten Years 
of Age, Cie which time he had conquer'd his Gram- 
mar, and the beſt Claſſical Authors) ſent to the 
Univerſity of Aberdeen, where, and after in that ot 
St. Andrew, he ran through the Claſſes of Logick 
and Philoſophy, under the Tuition of ſeveral Emi- 
nent Maſters, before he was ſcarce Sixteen Years of 
Age. Atterwards, applying his Studies with great 
zeal to the Civil-Law, he travell'd into France, and 
in the Univerſity of Bourges he continued in an 
eager purſuit of rhat Faculty for about three Years 
time. After his return into his Native Country, 
he became an Advocate in the Courts of Edenburgh, 
being then ſcarce Twenty Years of Age; and in 
1661 he was made choiſe of to be an Advocate for 
Pleading the Cauſe of the Marqueſs of Argyle, and 
afterwards became a Judge in the Criminal Court, 
which Offices he perform'd with great Faith, Juſtice 
and integrity. He was, in 1674, or thereabouts, 
made the King's Advocate, and One of his Privy- 
Council : And notwithſtanding the great Heats and 
Moleſtations that aroſe in that Kingdom from Op- 
polite and Contending Parties, he kept in his Places, 
and ſo continued till<the beginning of the Reign of 
King James VII. Ar Which rime ſhewing himſelf 
averſe to lend an helping hand for the Taking away 
of the Penal Laws, he was removed out of his Sta- 
tion, and Sir John Dalrimple put into his Place. 
Sometime after his removal he was reſtored again, 
and continued Lord-Advocate and Privy. Councellor, 
till the Revolution made by King Williams coming 
to the Throne, in Scotland, and then came into 
England, as betore-mention'd. : 15 
He was a Gentleman well acquainted with the 
beit Authors, whether Ancient or Modern, of inde- 
fatigable Induſtry in his Studies, great Abilities and 
Integrity in his Profeſſion, Powertul at the Bar, Juſt 
on the Bench, an Able Stateſman, a Faithful Friend, 
a Loyal Subject, a Conſtant Advocate for the Clergy 
and Univerſities, of Strict Honour in all his Actions, 
and a Zealous Defender of Piety and Religion in all 
Places and Companies 3 his Converſation was Plea- 
ſant and Uſeful, Severe againſt Vice and Looſe 
Principles, without Regard to Quality or Autho- 
rity, a Contemner of Popularity and Riches, Fru- 
gal in his Expences, Abſtemious in his Diet. 
His Works, as to Learning, are theſe; 1. Aretina, 
a Romance; 8. 2. Religio Stoici; Edenb. 1663. 
8v0, The Running-Title at the top of the Page, iz, 
The Virtuoſo, or Stoick. 3. Solitude preferred to 
Public Employment ; Edenb. 820. 4: Moral Gal. 
lantry; Printed ſeveral times in 820, It's a Diſcourſe 
wherein the Author endeavours to prove that Point 
of Honour ( abſtracting from all other Ties ) 
obliges Men to be Vertuous ; and that there is no- 
thing ſo mean or unworthy of a Gentleman, as Vice. 
5. A Moral Parador; Maintaining, that it is Eaſier 
to be Vertuous than Vicious: Printed with Aral 
Gallantry, 6. Pleadings in ſome Remarkable Caſes, 
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before the Supreme Court of Scotland; fince 1664 : * 
4% 7. Obſervations on the Twen Pans Act of the 


| t 
 Twenty-third Parliament of King James VI. agai 
Diſpoſitions made in Defrand of Creditors; Edenh. vl 


8. Of the Laws and Cuſtoms of Scotland, in Matters 


Criminal; Edenb. 1676. 4to. 9. Obſervations on 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of Nations as to Precedency, 
with the Science of Heraldry, treated as a part of the 
Civil. Law of Nations, wherein Reaſons are given for its 
Principles, and Etymolegies for its harder terms; Edenbs 
1680. Fol, 10. Idea Eloquentie Forenſis Hodiern ; 
una cum Actione Forenſs unaquaque furis Parte; 
Edenb. 1681. 890, 11. Jus Regiam, or, The Juſi 
and Solid Foundations of 3 y in General, and 


more-eſpecially of the Monarchy of Scotland; maintained 
againſt Buchanan, Napthali, Dolman, Milton, &. 


Lond. 1684, Cc. 8vo. This Book being Dedicated 
and Preſented, by the Author, to the Univerſity of 
Oxford, the Members thereof Aſſembled in Convo- 
cation, June the gth, 1684. Order'd a Letter of 
Thanks to be ſent to him for the {aid Book, and his 
worthy Pains therein, &c. 12+ The Diſcovery of 
the Phanatich Plot; 1684. Fol. 13. Inſtitutions of 
the Laws of Scotland 1684. $0. 14. Proceſs againſt 
Bayley of Jerviſwood. 15. A Defence of the Anti- 
quity of the Royal Line of Scotland, with a true Ac- 


count when the Scots were Govern'd by Kings in the 
. Iſle of Britain; Lond. 1685. 8Vo. Written in An- 


iwer to An Hiſtorical Account of Charch-Govern- 
ment, &c. publiſh'd by Dr. William Lloyd, Biſhop 
of St. Aſaph. This Defence of Sir George Machenſie 


was Publiſh'd in the latter end of June, 1685. but 


before it was Extant, Animadverted upon by 
Dr. Edward Stillingfleet (who had before ſeen the 
Manuſcript of it) in his Preface to his Book enti- 
tuled Origines Britannice, Publiſh'd in Folio, in the 
beginning of June 1685. 16. The Antiquity of the 
Royal Line of Scotland, further Cleared and Defended, 
againſt the Exceptions lately offered by Dr Stillingfleer, 


in his Vindication of the Biſhop of St. Aſaph ; Lond, 


1686. 8vo. 17, Obſervations upon Acts of Parlia- 
ment; Edinb. 1686. Fol, 18. Oratio Inaugaralis 
habita Edenburgi, id. Mar. 1689. de Struftara 
Bibliothece pare Furidicæ, & hinc de Vario in Fure 
ſcribendi genere, 1690. 8vo. 19. Moral Hiſtory of 
Frugality; with its oppoſite Vices, Covetonſneſs and 
Prodigality, Niggardlineſs and Luxury ; Lond. 1691. 
8v0, Dedicated to the Univerſity of Oxford, 20. Im. 
becillitas Humane Rationis; 8vO. Printed alſo in 
Engliſh at Lond. 1690. 8v0. 21. A indication of 
the Government of Scotland, during the Reign of King 
Charles II. againſt the Miſrepreſentations made in ſe- 
veral Pamphlets ; Lond. 1691. \qto. 22. The Me- 
thod of Proceeding againſt Criminals, as alſo ſome of 
the Fanatical Covenanters, as they were Printed and 
Publiſh'd by themſelves in that King Charles the 
Seconds Reign; Printed with the Vindication. 
23. An Anſwer to the Scotch Miniſters ; being a Vin- 
dication of the Proceedings againſt Argyle: Edenb. 
24. A Defence of the Proceedings of the Privy. Council 
in Scotland. 25. Memorial about the Biſhops to the 
Prince of Orange, &c. The ſaid Doctor George 
AMackenfie hath alſo left behind him about Four- 
teen Manuſcripts of his own Compoſition, which, 
in good time, may {ee the light. 

At ow. of this Learned Gentleman, after ſo many 
Toils and Labours, gave way to Fate, and Died, 
much Lamented by all his Friends and Well- 
wiſhers to the Commonwealth of Learning, in 
St. James s-ſtreet, near St. James's, on the 8th ot 
May, Anno 1691. His Body was thereupon con- 
vey d by Land to Scotland, and being Depoſited for 
a time in the Abbey-Charch of Hohrood-Houſe at 
Edenburgh, was, on the 5th of June following, 
Buried in great State and Pomp, (being Attended 
by all the Council, Nobility, Colleges of Juſtice, 
Univerſity, Gentry and Clergy, and fo great a 
Concourſe of People that had not yet been ſeen on 
ſuch an Occaſion) in a Vault made ſome time be- 
fore by himſelf, with a Cupula of Free: ſtone over 
it, in the Tard of the Franciſcan or Grey: Fryars- 
Church in that City. At the fame time was faſtned 
to his Coffin a large Inſcription in Latin for him, 
part of which runs thus: — Patrie Decus, Reli- 

| | ligionis 
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Sionis Vindex, Fuſtitia Propugnator, Faris Regij Aſſer- 
tor ſtrenuus & indefeſſus, Collegij Juridici, froe Fu. 
riſprudentiam ſummam, ſive Eloq nent iam ęeximi am, 
ve in Inſtruenda Juriſconſulturum Bibliotheca curam 
& hlocupletanda munificentiam, ſpettes, Ornamentum 
imprimis illuſtre : Comitatis Exemplar, Eruditorum 
Mecænas eruditiſſimus, omnibus Charns, ſi perduellium 
Colloviem excipias : A quorum violentia, Patriam Pa. 
trieque Patriam, cum Ore, cum Calamo acerrimè vin- 
dicavit, virulentiam ure & FTuſtitia temperavit, 
ferociam rationis viribus retudit ac tantum non domuit : 
Monarchiæ Genius tutelaris, fama, Eloquio, morum In- 
tegritate, factis & ſcriptis Clarus, Ecclefie, Regi, Rei- 
publica, literis & amicis vixit May Die Octavo, 
An. 1691. in Dom. Obiit De ſideratiſſimus. | 


MANWARING ( Thomas)) Younger Son 
of Philip Manwaring, Eſq; was Born of an Ancient 
and Genteel Family in Cheſhire, April the 7th, 1623. 
became a Commoner of Brazen-Noſe-College, April 
the 24th, 1637. where continuing about three 
Years, retired, without taking any Degree, to his 
Father's Houſe; and after the Death of his Elder 


Brother, became Heir to the Lands of his Anceſtors. 


In the time of the Civil-War he fided with the 
Dominant Party, took the uſual Oaths then pre- 
| ſcribed, was Sheriff ot Cheſhire, An. 1657. And 
after the Reſtoration of King Charles II. he was 
made a Baronet, Novemb. 22. 1660. He died in 
Fuly, 1689. and wrote and publiſh'd, A Defence of 
Amicia, Daughter of Hugh Cyveilioc, Earl of Che- 
ſter, wherein is proved, that ſhe was not a Baſtard; 
Lond. 1673. 8. againſt Sir Peter Leiceſter, A 
Reply to an Anſwer to the Defence of Amicia : As alſo 
An Anſwer to Sir Peter Leyceſter's Addenda, 


MAXIMILIAN Emannel, &c. Count 
| Palatine of the Vpper- Palatinate, Duke of Bavaria, 
and Elector of the Empire, was Born June the 
11th, 1662. and ſucceeded his Father, May the 16th, 
1679. His Eldeſt Siſter, Maria Anua Victoria, 
being the Year after Married to the Dauphin of 
France, there were great Endeavours uſed by that 
Court to make an Advantage of this Match, by en- 
gaging the Houſe of Bavaria, and eſpecially the 
then Miniſtry in the French Intereſt, and more- 
eſpecially, that in caſe the Bavaria» Male-Line 
ſhould fail, the Dutchy ſhould devolve to the Son 
of the faid Princeſs by the Dauphin; though with- 
out ſucceſs» This Prince gave early Proof ot his 
Courage and Valour, by his good Services in the 
great Defeat given the Twrki/h Army at Vienna, 
in 1633. where, with the Duke of Lorain, he Com- 
manded the Lett-Wing of the Imperial Army. Atter 


the Raiſing ot that moſt memorable Siege, the King 


of Poland, a main Inſtrument of it, entred Vienna, 
between the Electors of Bavaria and Saxoay, to ſing 
Te Deum tor the Victory; not long after which, 
he was forced to leave the Army, by reaſon of his 
Illneſs; but happily Recovering again, and Joining 
the Duke of Lorain with 7000 Foot, near Barkan, 
they befieged Gray, which was ſoon reduced by 
their Victorious Arms. And the Imperial Army, in 
1684. having formed the Siege of Buda, his Electo- 
ral Highneſs arrived before the Place, in September, 
with his Auxilliary Troops, with which, though he 
did excellent Service in carrying on the Siege, yet 
they were forced to quit it for that time. The 
Elector, in 1685. was honoured with His imperial 
Majeſty's near Alliance, in Marrying Anna Maria 
Foſepha, his only Daughter by his firſt Empreſs 
Margaret Maria, Daughter to Philip IV. King of 
Spain; and taking the Field the ſame Year with the 
Imperial Army in Hungary, he Commanded the 
Right-Wing in the Bartle of Gray. In 1686 he 
aſſiſted at the Siege of Buda, now formed a ſecond 
time by the Germans, and having, with the Duke 
of Lorain, deteated the Tarkiſh Army that ap- 
oached to relieve it, gained immortal Honour 
1n the ſhare which he and his invincible Troops had 
in the raking of that important Place by Storm. 
The great Battle of Aoharz was fought in 1687. 
where Maximilian had an extraordinary ſhare both 
of the Honour and Booty, the vaſt and rich Tent 


| of the Grand. Viſier becoming a Prey 


ni to his High- 
neſs. The Duke of Lorain falling ſiek about the 
beginning of the Campaign, in 1688. his Electoral- 
Highneſs was Conſtituted Gencraliſſimo of the Im- 
perial Army, under whoſe Conduct they took the 
ſtrong City of Belgrade by Storm; upon which the 
Turks made much Court to him for forwarding a 
Peace between the two Empires. 

A New War breaking out in Europe between 
France and moſt of her Neighbours, and the Em- 


pire having been invaded by her Arms, the Bava- 


rian Troops did good Service in the recovering of 
Mentz,, in 1689. He had the Chief Command of 
the Imperial Army on the Rhine in 1690. after the 
Deceaſe of the Duke of Lorain ; and all that His #. 
Highneſs, in Conjunction with the Elector of 
Saxony, could do to engage the Dauphin in a 
Battle, availing nothing, that Campaign concluded 
without any memorable Action. This Prince was 
one of thoſe Illuſtrious Perſonages of the Firſt Rank 
that formed the famous Congreſs at the Hague, in 
the beginning of 1691. and the Duke ot Savoy 
having the Year betore ranged himſelf on the Side 
of the Serene Confederates; the Elector, this Sum- 
mer, Marched into 7:aly at the Head of 8000 Men 
to his Suecour; which gave Prince Eugene an Op- 
portunity to recover Carmagnola out of the French 
hands: His Highneſs, by the Intereſt of William 111, 


| King of England, was made Governor of the Spani/h 


Netherlands, in 1692. where though he quickly 
made good Regulations in the Troops, yer the 
French were ſo potent as to Maſter the ſtrong 
Fortreſs of Namur. He was preſent, the ſame 
Year, at the unſucceſsful Battle of Steenkirh. And 


| in 1693 performed Wonders in the great Battle of 


Landen, though the Contederates loſt the Day: 
And the taking of Charleroy by the French, was the 
Conſequence of their Dear-bought Victory. His 
Intereſt with the King of England, States of Hol- 
land, and eſpecially with His Imperial Majeſty and 
the Empire, obtained the Electorate of Cologne, and 
the Principality of Liege for his Brother, Prince Cle- 
ment of Bavaria, now in 1694. And he failed but a 
little of breaking into French Flanders before the End 
of the Campaign : But in that of 1695 he acquired 
great Glory, for his Activity and Management in 
the Siege ot Namur, where, in the Grand Attack 
of all, upon the Cohorn Foxt and the Caſtle, he 
expoſed himſelf to a degree not to be imagined, 
going from Place to Place to obſerve what paſſed, 
and to give the Neceſſary Orders, ſcveral Perſons 
being kill d very near him; nay, he gave ſeveral 
bandfuls ot Gold to the Eugliſp Soldiers, as well as 
his own, faying many things ot the Bravery both of 
the Officers and Private Men : After which, he 
Parly'd with Guiſcard, by the Deſire of that Count, 
upon the Breach, and retuſing the ſurrender of the 
Cohorn, without the Whole, the Garriſon was torced 

to ſubmit to the prevailing Arms of the Contede- 
rates: And the Reduction of this Place, was re- 
puted the moſt Glorious Action performed during 
the whole Courſe of the War. About this time 
Died his Princeſs the Electreſs, at her Father's 

Court at Vienna, alter ſhe had a little before bore 

him a Son, Named Ferdinand Joſeph. | 

In 1696 he Marry'd 2 * only Daughter to 

John Sobieski, King of Poland. And the Year 1697 

producing a General Peace in Europe, His Electoral- 

Highneſs {till continued in his Government ot the 

Spaniſh Netherlands, and in great Eſteem with the 

late Contederates.. And the King of Eneg/and, and 

the States-General, when they Entred with the 

French into the Treaty of Partition of the Spaniſ# 

Monarchy, in 1698. not only Allowed to his 

Son, the Electoral Prince, the Crown of Spain, 

and molt of its Dominions within, and All out ot 
Europe, and himſelt to be Tutor and Adminiſtrator 

till he came of Age; but by a Secrer Article, it was 

Agreed, That in caſe his Son ſhould Die withour 

Iſſue, the Elector himſelt was to ſucceed in all 

thoſe Countries aſſigned him for his Share, and his 

Heirs after him. Bur the Young Prince unhappily 
Dying February the 16th, 1699. and the 1 hree 

tore-mention'd Potentates entring into oF 

reat y 
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principally in favour-: 


in the Netherlands; which being actu 
wards the Beginning of 1701. ſoon after 


manner, as if he were indeed Warned out ob his Go- 
vernment, and Ordered to Retire to his own Country. 
But this was all Amuſement 2 The Elector Com. 
plies, and in his way to Bavaria, confirms his weak 
Brother of Cologne in the ſame Intereſt with him- 
ſelt, and makes all the Preparation for War he could, 
yet without oy HE Side he would be of, 
though undoubtedly he had ong eee madeChoiſe 
of it. But in the Beginning of Mftewber,* 1702, he 
made a ſudden Motion with his Troops, and ſurprized 
Ulm, the Capital City ot Swav4, with an Intention 
to make the» Inperialiſe under the King of the 
Romans quit the Siege of Landam. But that im- 
portant Place was luckily Surrendred, before the 
il News came. The Electer having made this 
Step, did, by His Miniſter at Ratisboue, ſoon utter 
Proteſt againſt the Reſolutions” of tlie Diet t De- 
igainſt the French King and the Bull 


clare War Agait e of 
Amon. © r . 
In Fannary' 1703. the Elector takes Nemburg, a 
Place belonging to the Elector Palatim ; endeavours 
to amuſe the Diet ot the Empire at Ratisbone with 
hopes of his Submiſſion; While the Court of Vienna 
made mighty Promiſes and Boaſtings, that they 
would bring ſuch an Army on all ſides upon him, 
that ſhould cruſh him to pieces. But the Elector 
would be before-hand with them, and haxing ſur- 
prized a Body of Saxons, and ſome other Troops in 
the Emperor s Service at Scardingen, gave them a 
Notable Defeat: Atrer which, ne took Neuburg 
on the In, *Adareh the 16th; by Capitulation. 
Count Kirum, not long after, had tome Advantage 
over him at Dirſord, in the Opper-Palatinate, and 
made himfeltMaiter of Newmark: But he received 
a Check, in the Defeat given to 800 Horſe under 
the Prince of Ansbach; by the Elector in Perſon. 
In April he ſeized the Bridge and Gate of Rarzsbore, | 
upon the Davow : Andithe fame Month, the French 
Army forced their Way through the Kinnzag-Dale | 
to Join him, to his great Joy. He was a little mor- 
tify d in M4, that his General Count Maffei ſhould 
be defeated by the Vnperialiſts, in e to 
relieve the Caſtle of Rothemburg in the Upper- 
Palatinate. But the great Proſpect of His Elevtoral- 
Highneſs being the Conqueſt of Brol, and thereby 
the opening of 4 Communication with the French 
Army in /taly; he, on the 19th of June, made him- 
ſelf Maſter of Nufftein: iget and Retenbung ſoon 
ſubmitted ti Mn, and Inſprug was not long behind: 
Ebrenburg, à Place ſtrong by Art and Nature, made 
no long reſiftatzee, and all Ty! was now become, 
as it were his own, when the ide began to turn; 
for the Boots taking up Arms, and Joining with 
ſome Regular Troops, who defeated his Troops in 
divers Rencounters 5, had 3 learn ao 
in, and, by quick degrees, retook all his Conqueſ 
in Tre 4 Lafer, In revenge of which, he 
entirely ſeizes Nuri bone, keeps a Correſpondence 
with, and encourages the Malecontents in Hungary. 
The Prince of Baden, for the preſent, prevented 
him, and his French Auxilliarics,” in his Deſign upon 
Avgcburgy but he had the Addreſs to deteat Count 
Kirum, hear Dong 15 by before E = 
Year, poſſefed himſelt of Kiawpren, Kanfluren, ar 
even Augrbarg itlelf, but at the tame tithe loft all 
the Upper. Palatinate, Amberg being the laſt Place 


which held due for him, which, on cls 2800, of 
November, was ſurrendred to the Imperaalsſty. He 


Ak >" of 


— 


| 


| 


art received | 
a Letter from the French King, writ after uch a 


and ſo to his Government of the pn 


tion in School. 
ſtudied the Municipal-Law, was called to the Bar, 


uſher d in the New Year 1704. with the taking of 


parations for the ſatiati or 72 


contents of: . 


* 


1 


the. 21h 
9 


during che reſt 
Campaign; he did not & little 
gainſt the Emperor 


Auch, e h ſo ſtrongly intrench d himſelſ 
with is French Auxilliaries, that there was no at- 
tracking” him Here he amuſed the Confederates 


r 5 
by deſtroying his Country 
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ſufficiently reveng'd it, 
with Fire and Sword. 


However Maximilian 


Mareſchal de Tallard; but 


ol 
* 


them failing to ſurpriae Print ſingly near 


which 


in it) by the entire Expulſion of him out of 


Country,” All Which has ſince ſubgtiiteed to the ' 


Emperor; while hetthinlf, with the broken and 
{mall remains of his Troops, retiredd over the. Abe, 
| \Nether- 
lands," Where he now. remains. His: only Son, by 


his firſt Wife; the Emperors Daughter, dying 


he, by his ſecond, the Daughter 


John "Sobferks, late King of Poland, has fi Sons 
the Eldeſt of which is ſaid to have follou d 
rtune, while the reſt, with the 


livi 
his Father's: Fort < 
Electreſi continue till in Bavaria, 
_ ö . a 10 . 2 


_ MAYN ARD (Jobs) the Eldeſt Son of 


Alexander Maynard, of Taviſtock in Devonſhire; £19; 


was Horn there, became a Commoner of Exeter- 
College im the Beginning of the Vear 1618, took the 
Degree of Batchelor of Arts: But before he deter- 
mined or compleated that Degree by i 
cet; he went to the Middle. 5 
and being a Favourite of William Noy, Attorney- 

General, was much reſorted to for his Councel. 
In the Vear 1640 he was Choſen à Burgeſs for 
Totneſs, in his County, to Serve in that Parlia- 


ment that began at Heſtmiuſter on the 13th 


of April; and again, for that Parliament ah 


November following: In 


ford; afterwards he managed the Evidence againſt 
Dr. Laud, Archbiſhop ef Cumerbury; took the 
Cop and was one. of the Lay-men nominated 
in the "Ordinance-of the Lords and Commons to 
dit wien rhe Aſſembly of Divines. In 1653. he 
Was, by Writ, called to the Degree of Sergeant-at- 
Law ; and on the iſt of Aay following, he was 
made, by Patent, the Protector s Sergeant. 


After his Majeſty s Reſtoration, in 1660. he fell 


in wich the Royal Intereſt, and, by Wit, in the 
beginning of June, was called again to be Sergeant- 
at-Law, and made the Kings Sergeant on the gth 
ot Werner, and Knighred on the 161 of ehe lame 
Month, 1660. at what time he was"#ppoineed-One 
ot the Jugges, but by ſeveral Exoules%he got clear 
of that Employment. © In rhe beginn 15 of 1661. 
he was Bled Burgeſs of Beraiſton in Devomſbire, 
wherein, for ſome time, he ſeemed to be 2 the 

urt- 
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very grateful to him; and the French Intreagues 
ſtill prevailed much in his Court, againſt his making 
a Peace with the Emperor: And Muſtapha had the 
Ambition, in 1697- to do more than any of his 
Anceſtors had attempted, which was, That all the 
Pieces of Gold and Silver ſhould Paſs under his own 
Name, within his Empire. His Troops in Bihatæ 
made ſo noble a Reſiſtance againſt the Germans, 
that the latter were forced to quit the Siege. The 
Defeat the Sultan received with his Army upon the 
Theiſſe near Zenta, by the Imperialiſts, under the 
Command of the Brave Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
will never die, as long as Hiſtory lives ; for never in 
the Memory of Man, or any Age, was it known, 
that Five Viſiers had fallen in one Battle, among 
whom was the Grand-Viſier himſelf : Eight Thou- 
ſand Janizaries, the beſt Troops in the Ottoman 
Empire, were computed to fall in this Battle. 
Which, however, did not a little contribute to the 
Peace made between Muſtapha, the Emperor, Muſ- 
covites, Poles and Venetiant, about the latter end of 
1698, and the beginning of the following Year, 
whereby Muſt apha was obliged to concede moſt of 
their Acquiſitions to the Chriſtians. This done, 
Mutual Ambaſhes, in 1701. paſſed between the Em- 
peror Leopold and Muſt apha, who now as ſedulouſſy 
applying himſelf to the Art of Peace, as he had 
done before to the Proſecution of the War, a ſudden 
Revolution happened in the Empire, begun on the 
27th of Jah, 1703. at Conſtantinople, by no more 
than 150 Soldiers, but in a ſhort time encreaſed to 
ſuch an Army, and the Contagion {ſpread ſo far, 
that Marching to Adrianople, nothing at laſt would 
ſerve, but the Depoſition of Muſtapha, and the 
Advancing of his Brother Achmet to the Throne: 
Which being accordingly effected, with ſuch a 
Change and Puniſhment of the Miniſtry as was uſual 
upon ſuch Occaſions, Muſtapha, on the 29th of 
December following, terminated his Conhnement 
by Death. 


NAS 


YT ASSAU Saarbrah (Prince of) his 
N Name was Walrad, and I take him to 


have been the Eldeſt Branch of all the 


Families of the Naſſaus, though not made a Prince 
of the Empire, till about 1650. He had addicted 
himſelf to Arms from his Youth ; and Divine Pro- 
vidence having always preferv'd him in the greateſt 
Dangers, he, by that means, got a Conſummate Ex- 
perience in the Military Art. Thoſe who were more 
particularly acquainted with this Prince, and neareſt 

is Perſon, affirmed, That he Served, or Com- 
manded, Two and fifty Years ; vis. That he was 
Eight Years in the Emperor's Service, Six in the 
French King's, and Thirty eight in that of the 
States-General of the United Provinces; during which 
time, he had been in Fifteen Pitch d Battels, and 
Twenty ſeven Formal Sieges; which made him 
equal, or indeed rather ſuperior, to Count Eneas 
Caprara, who, after he had made Forty two Cam- 
paigns, Died in the beginning of 1701. This Prince 
muſt have been neceſſarily Old, though I cannot 
particularly aſſign his Age: He was made Velt- 
Mareſchal in 1696. and Died at Ruremond, October 
the 17th, 1702. laden with Honour, and highly 
Lamented by the whole Confederate Army, but 
more-eſpecially by the States-General, for the ſignal 
Services he had done them with an unexpreſſible 
Zeal and Affection, even to the laſt, Keiſerwaert, 
Venlo and Ruremond being taken this Campaign 
under his Conduct and Direction. He was ſuc- 
ceeded in his Command of Pelt-Mareſchal by 


Goddart Earl of Athlone. 


NEEDHAM (Valter) I can give no 
Account of his Origin and Education, but that he 
ſpent ſome time at Oxford, for the fake of the Pub- 
lick Library, but whether ever Incorporated, it 
appears not: However, he practiſed Phyſick with 
good ſucceſs in London, became Honorary-Fellow of 
the College of Phyſicians, and Phyſician to Surton s- 


| 


Hoſpital, or the Charter- Honſe, where he did not 
live for ſeveral Years, as he ought to have done, 
according to the Founder's. Will, and died at his 
Houſe in Great Queen. ſtreet, Apr. 16. 1691. As 
Honeſt a Man, according to Anthony mood, as 
Dr. Thomas Cox, and Dr. Whiſtler died elſewhere, 
notwithſtanding he had great Practice, as well as 
they: However, I mention him more particularly 
here, upon the Account of his having writ a Trea- 
tiſe in Latin, call'd Diſquifitio Anatomica de Formato 

Feta; Lond. 1667. 80. with Sculptures. | 


NEWCOMB (Mr.) a Divine; firſt Rector 


of Ganſworth in Cheſhire, from whence, in 1656. 


he removed to Mancheſter, upon an Unanimous In- 
vitation to ſucceed Mr. Holling worth, deceas d; where 
he had not been long, before Sir George Booth Raifed 


the County for King Charles II. in which Affair 


Mr. Newcomb was heartily engaged, and thence- 
forward continued in great Eſteem and Friendſhi 

with that Honourable Perſon. He exercis'd his 
Publick Function till 1662. joining with Mr Heyrick 


in Claſſical Meetings with the reſt of the neighbour- 


ing Miniſters, and diſpenſing all Ordinances in that 
Numerous Congregation. He afterwards Preached 
privately at Home and Abroad; and when he 
could not Preach, he Wrote many excellent Papers 
upon ſeveral Practical Subjects, and diſperſed them 
amongſt his Hearers, who Contributed freely to- 
wards his Maintenance, and took great Care of him 
and his Family. The Oxford. Aft forced him to 
remove from Elerb-00k Chapelry; but he return'd, 
as foon as he could with fatery, to his Family and 


Flock, He Preached privately till the Year 1672, 


and afterwards in a Licens'd Place; and at length 
the People built him a large ſtately Chapel on the 

South-fide of the Town call d Ackers, which he had 
not uſed long, before he was removed by Death, 
and he was the firſt that was Buried in his New 
Chapel, September the 2oth, 1695. Aged about 
Sixty eight. He was a Perſon of good Natural 
Parts, cultivated by an extraordinary Induſtry, 
which began very early, and continued all his Life, 
witneſs the many Volumes he left behind him, writ- 
ten with his own Hand, He was Matter of a large 
ock of ſolid Learning and Knowledge, always 
ready for Uſe, but never for Oſtentation. His Parts 
and Learning were admirably ter off, by a ſingular 
fitneſs tor Friendſhip and Converſation, in which 
he was amiable above Many: His Temper was Sin- 
cere, Candid and Generous ; his Diſcourſe Inge- 
nious, Innocent, Facecious and Inſtructive; his De- 
portment Grave, yet Sweet and Obliging; a moſt 
Sincere and Inartificial Humility at once hid and 
adorned his other Excellencies; his Moderation was 
known unto all Men that ever knew or heard of 
him: He had both a large Charity and a great 
Veneration for thoſe that Differ d from him, if 
they were Men of Worth, and unblameable in their 
Lives: But his peculiar Excellency was in Preach- 
ing, which was Practical, Plain, and Diſcuſſive; 
and he had an Eloquence without any Labour of 
his own, not imitable by the greateſt Labour of 
another. Some of his Printed Works are theſe : 
1. The Sinner s Hope. 2. Uſurpation Defeated, and 
David Reſtored. 3. The Covenant of Grace effectually 
Remembred, 4. A Key to the Duty in, and right 
Improvement of Sickneſs, 8c. | 


NORRIS (Henny) a Cardinal, was a Na- 
tive of Verona, and a Monk of St. Auſtins Order, 
of no Noble Family, but only a Citizen of the 
Terra- Firma ot Venice: He had at firſt the Keepin 
of the Auguſtin Library, which is one of the moſ 
conſiderable in Rome : After which, he became 
Reader in Piſa, and at the fame time was made 
Præceptor to Prince Gaſton of Tauſcayy, Pope 
Innocent XII. firſt made him Keeper of the Vatican 
Library, in the room of M. Schel/traar ; and atrer- 
wards, upon one of his Promotions, he Nominated 
him a Cardinal. He was, without Contradiction, 
the Learnedeſt Man in all Italy, the Sacred. College 
had not one that came near him; and there nerds 
no more, than to read 8 The Jeſuits did 
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not love him; they had writ againſt him, upon the 


the Subject of the Hiſtory of Pelagianiſm : But he 
handled them fo roughly, that they never return d 
to the Charge again. He uſed to be often in brown 
ſtudies, Muling, and Thoughtful, and retired within 
him; which made Many give out, He fought after 
Peters Keys, in Imitation of Sixtus V. who ſeemed 
always Clondy and Heavy, till he had found them. 
He was a Courtly Gentleman, Bountiful and Cour- 
teous, of a delicate Reliſh in his Conduct and 
Studies 3 nor was he altogether ſo Scrupulous as 
Monks generally are : It was difficult to fay, whe- 
ther he was moſt to be valued for his Learning or 
Vertues. He gave way to Fate, on February the 
23d, 1703. but at what Age I cannot tell. 


PEP 


EP S (Samuel) Eſq; Secretary of the 


_F Admiralty of England to Their late Ma- 

jeſties King Charles and King James II. 
and one of the greateſt Ornaments of his Age, De- 
parted this Lite the 26th of May, 1703. He 
was Deſcended of the Ancient Family of the Pepys's 
of Cottenham ih Cambridgeſhire, Born in Londen, 
Anno 1632, and had his maturer Education at 
St. Panl's-School there, and at Magdalen-College in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge From whence, by 
the Intereſt of General Montague ( afterwards Earl 


of Sandwich, to whom he was Related) he was 


eaſily introduced into Publick Buſineſs, and ſucceſs- 
fully Employ'd by that Great Man in divers Secret 
Negotiations for the Service of King Charles II. 
and Attended him as Secretary in the glorious Ex- 
pedition for bringing over His Majeſty from Holland. 
Upon this happy Event, he was inſtantly made 
One of the Principal Officers of the Navy, under the 
Style of Clerk of the Acts; and in that Employment 
continued till the Year 1673- rendring great Service 
to the Nation, by his extraordinary Vigilance and 
Aſſiduity, during that whole Space; but in a yet 
more eminent degree, under the ſad concurrent 
Emergencies of the Plague, the Fre, and the Dutch 
Way : During a great Part whereof, the Service be- 
ing generally abandon'd, the Weight of the Navy 
reſted upon him alone. | 

In the Year 1673, His Majeſty. taking the Dire- 
ction of the Admiralty into his ewn Hands, call'd 
Mr. Pepys to his more immediate Service, as Secretary 
for all the Affairs of that Office: In which-impor- 
rant Poſt he alſo acquitted himſelt in ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ing a manner, as ( together with his firm Adherence 
to the Intereſt of his Prince, the Royal Family, and 
the Church of England) drew upon him the Envy 
and Reſentments of an Adverſe Party, and in the 
turbulent juncture of the Popiſh Plot, procur d his 
being Committed to the Tower ; where he was kept 
a Cloſe Priſoner, till by Courſe of Law, no One 
offering to Appear againſt him, he was unavoidably 
Acquitted, _. 

In the mean time, His Majeſty having, for Rea- 
ſons not unknown, thought fit to change the Me- 
thods of his Admiralty, by putting the whole 
Power and Execution of that Office into Com- 


miſſion, the Nation remain'd ſome Years depriv'd 


of Mr. Pepys's Service therein. In which Interval, 


he was Commanded by His Majeſty to Accompany 


the Lord Dartmoath, upon his. Expedition for the 
Demoliſhing of Tangier 3 and at the ſame time 
gain'd Opportunity of m— large Excurſions into 
Spain, as at other times he had already done into 
=—_ Flanders, Holland, Sweden and Denmark ; 
not to mention his lefler Voyages; with the Duke 
into Scotland, and on many Occaſions about the 
Coaſts of England. Upon this laſt Expedition (via. 
Tangier ) he ſet out in September, 1683. and re- 
turn'd into England in April following. | 

In few Weeks after, His Majeſty King Charles II. 
reſuming once more the Oſſice of Lord High Ad- 
miral of on into his own Hand, recall'd 
Mr, Pepys to his former Station of Secretary thereto; 
Wherein he continued, without further Interrup- 
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tion, the Remainder of that Prinee's Reign, and 
the Whole ſucceeding one of his Royal Brother 
King James II. The Hiſtory of which kf Periods 
( comprehended from his Confinement in the Ter, 
to the Withdrawing of King James II. in December, 
1688.) having, for what concerns the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Admiralty and Navy, and the Part born 
by him therein, been fully and elegantly deliver d 
by himſelf, in his Memoirs, publiſh'd in 1690. 
we referr the Reader (for his more ample 84. 
tisfaction) thereto: With the Addition ef this 
ſingle Remark, to the Honour of Mr. Pes gefflerdl 
Conduct under the laſt- mention d Reign 5 That i 
a Time of ſuch eminent Trial, and wffllſt fo mat 

others fell under the Temptation ot gratifying their 
Ambitions and other Baſſions, by their indulgemt 
Councils, and unhappy Compliances; he, who 
ſtood one of the moſt Conſpicuous in the Know- 
ledge, Eſteem, and Affection of the King, was never 
found accepting, much leſs craving any one Grant 
of Honour or Profit, or interpoſing in any one Affair 
of the State, other than what directly fell within 
his Province, as Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Upon the Acceſſion of King William and Queen 
Mary to the Crown, he let fall his Employment, 
and paſſed the Remainder of his Lite in a Studious 
Retirement, without any Relaxation neverthelets 
of his conſtant Zeal for the Service of his Country, 
as far as the Difficulties of the Times allow'd him 
Opportunities for it. Anno 1690. he Publifh'd 
thoſe Incomparable ME Morks we have already 
menrion'd, relating to the State of the Royal Navy 
of England, for the laſt Fen Yeats. preceding the 
Revolution; whereby he diſabus d the Publick in 
many important Particulars, and ſev that whole 
Subject in a Light, which the Generality of Eng/and 
had never before ſeen it in. Other Years ot this 
fruitful Receſs he entirely devoted, with great Ap- 
plication, and no ſmall Expence, to the Reſtoring, 
as far as in him lay, the Government of Chri/#s- 
Hoſpital to its priſtine Purity, and preſerving the 
Mathematical Foundation there, (Delign'd by him, 
and, through his almoſt ſole Solicitations, Inſtituted, 
Endow'd and Cheriſh'd by his Two Royal Maſters, 
King Charles and King James II.) from impending 
Ruine: But with what Succeſs, his Printed Letters 
and Repreſentations to the Lord-Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen, as well as to the General Court of 
that Hoſpital, are too abundant Evidences. 

By ſuch continu'd Exerciſes of the Mind, without 
any Indulgence to Age, and a Conſtitution impair d 
in its very Infancy by the Hane (for which he was 
Cut at about 28 Years of Age) having broughr 
himſelf under great Infirmities; he, about two 
Years before his Death, left the Town, ( where he 
had conſtantly reſided ) and, for the benefit ot the 
Air, retir d into the Country, to the Seat of his 
Old Friend and Servant in the Navy, William 
Hewer, Eq; at Clapham in Surrey: Where, inſtead 
of purſuing the Ends of his Removal, ſtill perſe- 
vering in the ſame ſtudious Methods, or rather with 
ſo much the greater Intenſeneſs, by how much he 
was leſs expos'd to Interruptions, he conſummated 
the Ruine of his Health, and; by a gradual Decay, 
Departed this Life with a moſt Chriſtian Refigna- 
tion, and perfect Tranquility ot Mind, the 26th 
Day of 44ay-atore-mentian'd. 

The 4th of June following, his Body was con- 
vey d to London, with a decent Poinp, ſuitable to his 
Character, and Depoſited: in the ſame Vault with 
his Lady, in the Church of St. Olave Hart-ſtreet, in 
Crmtched-Friers ; being the Pariſh wherein he had 
longeſt inhabited, upon Occaſion of his Employ- 
ment in the Navy. 

It may be affirm'd of this Gentleman, without 


| Exception, That he was the Greateſt and moſt 


Uſetul Miniſter that ever fill'd his Poſts in England ; 
the Acts and Regiſters" of the Admiralty. and Navy 
vouching this Charcter beyond Contradidtion. The 
principal Rules and Eſtabliſhment in preſent Uſe 


| in thoſe Offices, are well known to have been of 


his Introducing; and moſt of the Officers ſerving 
therein, fince the Reſtaurat ion, of his Bringing-up : 


| He was a molt ſtudious Promoter and ſtrenuous 


Aſſertor 
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Aſſertor of Order and Diſcipline through all their 
Dependencies. Sobriety, Diligence, Capacity, Loyalty 
and Subjection to Command, were Eſſentials requir'd 
in all whom he Advanc'd, Where any of theſe 
were found wanting, no Degree of Friendſhip, Im- 
portunity, Intereſt, or Authority, were capable of 
moving him in favour of the Higheſt Pretender, 
the Royal Command alone excepted ; of which he 
was alſo very watchful to prevent any undue Pro- 
curements. Diſcharging his Duty towards his 
Prince and Country with a Religious Application 
and perfect Integrity, he fear d no one, courted no 
one, neglected his own Fortune. In a word; 


As for his Standing, he was eſteem d the Father; 


ſo for his Abilities, Experience, and true Con- 
cernment for its Proſperity, he was juſtly rever d 
(even after his Retirement) as the Oracle of the 
Nav « 2 6 4 | | 5 
Beſides this, he was a Perſon of Univerſal Worth, 
and in great Eſtimation among the Literati and 
Men of Science, for his unbounded Reading, his 
ſound judgment, his great Elocution, his inimitable 
Style, his Maſtery in Method, his fingular Curiofity, 
and his uncommon Muniticence towards the Ad- 
vancement of Learning, Arts, and Induſtry, in all 
degrees. To which were join d the ſevereſt Morality 
of a Philoſopher, and all the polite Accompliſh- 
ments of a Gentleman, particularly thoſe of Muſick, 
Languages, Converſation, and Addreſs. He was a 
conſtant Member of the Houſe. of Commons, till 
the late Revolution, and aſſiſted as one of the Barons 
of the Cinque-Ports at the Coronation. of K. James II. 
He was ſometime Preſident of the Royal-Soctety, a 
ſtanding Governour of all the principal Houles of 
Charity in and about London, and ſate at the Head 
of many other Honourable Bodies: In divers of 
which, as he deem d their Conſtitutions and Me- 
thods meriting, he left laſting Monuments of his 
Bounty and Patronage. He had alſo a Library of 
great Fame for its Elegancy and Contrivance, as 
well as for its intrinſick Value, eſpecially for its vaſt 
Naval Treaſure, of which he had been all his Lite 
long an indefatigable Collector, at immenſe Coſt, 
in order to the giving the General Hiſtory (ſo much 
wanted ) of the Navalia of England. This was what 
he ſo fully purpos d, that in his fore-mention'd 
Memoirs of 1690. he made himſelf Debtor to the 
Publick for it. But unhappily purſuing his. Col- 
lections too far, Age and Infirmities interven d, 
and depriv'd him of the Vigour and Opportunities 
neceſſary for his putting them together. The Mate- 
rials nevertheleſs being left in the hands of a Kinſman 
ot his own Education, with Proviſion for their fu- 
ture Security, we may reaſonably hope they will 
not be wholly loſt to rhe Publick. 


PETER Alexowitz, Czar of Mnſcovy, Second 
Son of Fedor Alexowitz,, who Died April the 17th, 
1632, was, by reaſon ot the Weaknels of his Elder 
Brother John, made his Colleague in the Govern- 
ment: But John Dying tome Years ago, this Peter 
has Reigned alone ever ſince. He Marry d the 
Daughter of one of his Military Officers, by whom 
he has one Son, Peter, in 1686, made a League 
with Poland, wherein he Engaged to make War 


againſt the Turks, to (end Ambaſladors to divers 


Parts of Chriſtendom for Aſſiſtance againſt them; 
and in caſe a General Peace was Concluded, and 
that any one of the Contederates commenced a New 
War, the reſt were not obliged to join therein. But 
though the Czar came thus early into the War,. we 
do not find any great Matter done by his Numerous 
Forces, till the Year 1695. when a Body of Coſſacks, 
who are Subject to him, laid A7 to Kaſikermen, a 
Town fituate in the Country of the OA Tar- 
ears, to the Souch of the Boriſthenes, two Miles from 
the Black Sea 3 they firlt attack d and carry d the 
two Forts on the fide of the River, and not long 
alter became. Maſters of the Town. it felf. The 
ſame Year, the Czar in Perſon laid Siege to the City 
of Aſoph, ſituate to the South of the Tauais, by 
Circaſſia, upon a Riſing-: ground near the alu, 
Meotis; but turning it into a Blockade for that 
Winter, he renew d it in 1696. beat the Terkiſo 
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Fleet near it, and ſoon after the Town was ſur- 
rendred to him upon Articles: He has fortify'd it 
ſince very much. In 1699, he made a Truce with 
the Zarks, at Carlowitz, tor Two Years, which has 
fince been prolonged, by which Aſoph and Kaſi- 
kermen were to remain in the Poſſeſſion of the Czar : 
But the latter, I think, he has ſince reſigned up to 
the Tarbs, WT TE 12 55 

But before the Concluſion of this Peace at Carlo- 
wit x, this Prince being deſirous to fee the Improve- 
ment of Foreign Countries, both in reſpect to Arts, 
Arms, and Navigation, in the Year 1697 Travell d 
ſucog nito firſt into Brandenbargh, and from thence 
into Holland, where he had an Interview with 
William III. King of England, into which Kingdom 
he ſhortly after went, and having been Entertained 
there for the moſt part of the Winter at His Ma. 


| jelty's Charge, he paſſed from thence to the Court 
of Vienna, and ſo deſigned to go for Ital, where 


there were great Preparations, and particularly at Ve- 
nice, made for his Reception. But the unhappy: News 
of a Conſpiracy formed againſt him, chiefly by the 


* 


Contrivance and Inſtigation of his Siſter, made him 


Poſt to MAuſcom, where he quickly brought Things 
into Order, by the many and cruel Examples he 
made of the Conſpirators. Whatever the Matter was, 
it was obſer ved, he had a perfect Averſion to the 
French, and nothing could tempt him to go and 
lee that Kingdom. His Armies, this Year, had ſome 
Bruſhes with the Crim-Tartars, to the Diſadvan- 
tage of the latter. He applied himſelf now to the 
Improvement of his Country by Shipping and 
Trade: And having, ſoon after the Peace of Carlo- 
wiz, entred into a Treaty with the Dane and Pole, 
againſt the King of Sweden, and, in purſuance 
thereof, laid Siege to Nerva, a City of Livonia ; 
that Young Prince, towards the latter of 1700, 


with a handful of Men, gave his Numerous Army 
ſuch a. Defeat near that Place, as his hardly to be 


parallell d in any Hiſtory. The Swedes likewiſe, in 
1701. defeated a Body of his Troops in Livonia, 
conſiſting of 6000 Men, and flew halt of them: 
And about 20000 of them having the ſame Cam- 
paign Joined the Saxons, near Riga, they ſo ill- 
ſeconded them there, in an Action they had with 
rhe Swedes, that they were the principal Occaſion 
of their Defeat. They had better Luck the follow- 
ing Year in the Fight at Staguitz, where over- 
powering the Swedes with their Numbers, they 
routed and flew many of them: And in 1703, 
they rendred themſelves Maſters of Scanſfterny, or 
Nyenſcans. His Troops were likewile ſucceſsful, on 
divers Occaſions, in the Campaign of 1704. parti- 
cularly in Taking Nerva and Dorpt. 


PETER, the preſent King of Portzgal, of 
whom there is ſomewhat ſaid in the former 8 146-Bog 
upon the Death of his Depoſed Brother Don Alphonſo, 
in 1683, was Declared King of Portugal. He had 
before, by a Diſpentation from the Pope, Marry'd 
Alphonſo's Wife, Mary, Daughter of Charles Ama- 
deus of Savoy, Duke of Nemours, by whom he had 
one Daughter named Mary Elizabeth, Born in 1669. 
and Died 1690. And the Queen her ſelf having 
Departed this Life December the 27th, 1683, Don 
Petro, in 1687, Marry d Maria Sophia Elizabeth, 
Daughter of Philip William late Elector Palatine, 
and by her had tour Sons, and two Daughters, 
VIZ. 1. John Prince of Braſil, Born Octob. 1689 ; 
2+ Francis, in 1691; 3. Antonio, in 16956; 4. A 
nuel, in 1697: 5. Tereſa, Born in 1696, and Died 
in 1704; 6. Frances, in 1699. The Queen De- 
parting this Life Aug. 4. 1699, the King has ever 
ſince remained a Widower. This Prince, in all 
the late War, begun in ZExarope in 1688, had the 
Addreſs to keep himſelf out of it, and to remain 
Neuter, to the great Enriching of his. Country, 
But Charles II. King of Spain, Dying towards the 
End of 1700. and the Duke of Axjou, accord- 
ing to a Will of his, becoming Univerſal Heir 
of all his Dominions ; Don Pedro had now a very 
rickliſh Game to play. It was the Opinion of 
ſome ot the Wiſeſt Heads in Eurepe, That, to ſupport 
himſelf, and pee Ruine, he would en 
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and timouſly fall in with the Weight of the Con- 
federacy, againſt France and Spain now in a manner 


under the Direction of One Head. But for the 


ſent, and perhaps with very good Reaſon, he 
choſe the 60 fide and made an Advantageous 
Alliance with the Two Crowns, as well in reſpect 
to his Trade to the Indies in general, as that of the 


Negroe's in particular. Further, It was affirmed, | 


That France releaſed a great Debt to Portugal, for 
Aſſiſtance in the laſt War with the Spaniardt, and 
alſo made a total Reſignation of the Iſke of St. Ga- 
briel, near Buenos Ayres, giving the King of Por- 
txugal 300000 Crowns, and promiſing the King of 

pain ſhould give him 600000 Livres, to quit all 
his Pretenfions to - and that the Duke of 
Berry ſhould Mary the Princeſs of Portugal when 
at Age. The Allies could not be well pleaſed with 
this Treaty, and therefore they left no ftone un- 
turn'd to bring Don Pedro to relinquiſh it. The 


Year 1702 was ſpent without bringing any thing 


to Perfection. 1 
Pedro, a Diſcerning Prince, obſerv'd every thing 
in Spain that tended to alienate the Minds of the 
Subjects from their Prince, who was not only a 
Foreigner, but a Frenchman : And the Deſtruction 
of the French Squadron and the Spamſh Galleons, 
in the Port of Vigo, by the Engliſh and Dutch 
Fleets, before the End of the Year laſt mention'd, 
was but an ill Preſage to him, That in caſe the 
Allies ſhould once break with Portugal, the French 
and Spaniards would be able to protect him. 
Rumours of a Negotiation ſet on foot to bring 
him over to the Confederacy, were very rife about 
the Beginning of 1703. And at length, after man 


Amuſements, an Account was given, by Public 


Authority, in England, That a Treaty of Alliance, 
Offenſive and Defenſive, between the Emperor, 


ueen of England, His P ortugue ſe Majeſty 3 and 
| . was Signed at Lisbon, May 16. N. 8. 


By which, among other things, it appeared, 


That the Army to Act in Concert againſt Spain, 


might be Commanded in the Name of the Arch- 
Duke Charles of Auſtria, the Emperor's Second 
Son, who was to be there in Perſon; and who, before 
he ſet out for Holland and England, in order to go to 
Portugal, was, in September, upon the Emperor and 
the King of the Romans reſpective Renunciations, 


ſolemnly Proclaimed King of Spain, at Vienna: This 


Prince arrived at 4b. i with the Fleet and Forces 
of England and Holland, in February 1704, to the 
great Joy of Pedro and his whole Court. Mighty 
ExpeQations there were from the Forces of Don 


Pedro and the Confederates, the enſuing Campaign; 


but all vaniſh'd into Smoak ; the Duke of Ayox 
being before-hand with them, ſo that he Maſter'd 
ſeveral ſmall Places on the Frontiers of Portagal, 
though he was afterwards neceſſitated to quit them. 


PHILIP V. King of Spain, and Duke of 


Anjou, Second Son to the preſent Dauphin of France, 


by Maria Ama Vittoria, Chriſtina, Siſter to the 
Elector of Bavaria, and Grand-ſfon to Lewis XIV. 
was Born November the gth, 1683. and by the 
Will of Charles II. late King of Spain, was De- 
clared Univerſal Heir of all his Dominions, in 1700. 
His Grand-father poſtponing the Treaty of Partition, 
accepted of that Will in his favour, and at the ſame 
time put forth a Declaration ſaving his Right to 
the Crown of France, in caſe it deſcended to him 
by way of Inheritance. The Spaniards ſeemed to 
embrace this Prince with open Arms; and the Re- 


gency ſent the Conſtable of Caſtile, on an Extraor- 


inary Ambaſſie, to Congratulate his Acceſſion to 
the Throne, and to Invite him to go and take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that Monarchy. Which being performed 
by him accordingly, he was ſoon Acknowledged by 
divers Princes and States; and though it ſeemed to 
go much againſt the grain, the Stutes-General of 
the United Provinces found themſelves under a ne- 
ceſſity of Owning his Title: The King of England, 
not long after, tor weighty Reaſons of State, was 
pleaſed to do the like: And the King of Portugal 
went ſq, far, as to enter into a New Alliance with 
the Two Crowns; while the Inperial Troops, 
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having made their way into Nah, to aſſert the Rights 
of the Houſe of Auſtria to the Spaniſh Dominions 
in thoſe Parts, worſted the Forces of King Philip, 
and thoſe of France, in divers Rencounters, 77 
them at the Battle of Chiars, and, in ſpite of all 
Oppoſition, forced their Winter. Quarters in the 
Mantuan, and the adjacent Countries. 121 
Philip, on the 1ith of September, Marry d the 
Duke of S$avy's Daughter; and conſidering the 
State of his Affairs in thoſe Parts, and the Diipoli- 
tion eſpecially of the Neapolit ans to a Revolt, re- 
ſolved to go thither in Perſon; and having obtained 
his Grand-father's Approbation of his intende 
Voyage, he arrivd at Naples on the 17th of April, 
and having endeavoured all he could to gain the 
Affections of the People, though he could not all 
this while obtain from the Pope the Inveftiture of 
that Kingdom, he proceeded trom thence to the 


Dutchy of Milan, to the Army under the Duke of 


Venaoſme, who had already pur forme Relief into 
Mantua, and only waited now, according to the 
King's Direction, for his Arrival, in order to give 
Prince Eugene Battle: But he, with his 457:40ns, 
being refolved to make the firſt Attack, tuddenly 
fell upon His Catholick Majeſty, on the 3d of Auguſt, 
1702. in his Camp at Luxara, and notwithitanding 
the vaſt Inconveniency of the Ground, forced him 
after a deſperate Fight, to leave him the Field of 
Battle. In the mean time, the Confederate Fleet 
of England and Holland, with ſome Land- Forces on 
board, having, towards the Beginning of the Vear, 
concerted a Deſign of Attacking Caaiz in Spain, 
about the Latter end of Auguſt, ſoon became Maſters 
of Port St, Marys and La Rota; but by ſome fatal 
Event, failing in their Attempt upon Aatagorda- 
Fort, they were obliged to quit their other Acquiſi- 
tions, and return Homewards. | 
The News of this Deſcent, haſtened King Philip out 
of Italy into Spain ; where he had ſcarcely arrived 
when the fatal News of the Galleons, and the French 
Squadron their Convoy, being burnt by the Engii/þ 
and Dutch at Vigo, came to his Ears, This ſeemed 
to create a General Diſcontent in Spain; and ſo 
Conſiderable a Perſon as the Admiral of Caſtile's 
withdrawing about this time into Portugal, could 
forebode Philip no Good. The War all this Sum- 
mer raged very hot in his Territories in the Nether- 
lavds : The Confederates took the Town and Caſtle 
of Wert, in Angaſt : Venlo, after a ſhort Siege, was 
given up to them in September: Ruremond, in Ottober, 
was forced to ſubmit to their Victorious Arms: 
And, in ſhort, he loſt all Spaniſh Guelderland, ex- 
cept Guelder the Capital: This Campaign and the 
next compleated the Conqueſt of it. | 
The King of Portugal, in May 1703, forſaking 
King Philp's Alliance, entred into an Offenſive and 
Defenſive Treaty with His Imperial Majeſty, the 
Queen of England, and the States. General. Philip's 
Forces in {taly, though, in Conjunction with thoſe 
of the French, much ſuperiour to the German 
Army, had no Good-tortune this Year 3 they at- 
tacked FPontemolino and Oſtiglia in vain ; And before 
the End of the Campaign, the Carriage of France 
towards Philip's Father-in-Law, the Duke of Savoy, 
made him forſake the Cauſe of his Son and 
Daughter, wherein he had imbarked from the Begin- 
ning of this War, and to Declare openly for his Ene- 
mies. The Deſcent made by the Forces from on 
board the Confederate Fleet at the Bay of Althea in 
Spain, about the End of Auguſt, the kind Recep- 
tion given them by the Hpaniardi, and the good 
Diſpoſition they ſhewed to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
muſt needs be very grating to Philip, and much 
more the Arch-Duke Charles his being Proclaimed 
King of Spain, in September, at Vienna, and his 
ſetring our upon his Expedition to Portugal, and 
thence to Spain, to vindicate his Right. Philip 
came off in the Netherlands with the Loſs of Lim- 
burg, and the whole Dutchy, of which the Imperial 
Ambaſſador took Poſſeſſion in the New King's 
Name : But 2 all hands on work to oppoſe his 
Competitor for the Crown, he ſhewed to much 
Forwardneſs and Activity in the enſuing Campaign 
of 1704, that he not only kept him out of __ 
an 
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and the People from Revolting, but penetrated 
with fucceſs into Portugal with Offentive Arms, 
though he ſoon quitted his Conquetts. But the 
taking of Gibraltar, by the Prince of Heſſe and 
the Confederate Fleet, was a great Mortification, 
and an unexpected Blow to this Prince ; the Effect 
of which, Time alone muſt produce. | 


PLOT (Robert) Doctor of Laws, was Born 
at Sutton-Barn in the Pariſh of Horden, in the 
County of Kent, and Educated at Magdalen-Hall 
in the Univerſity of Oxford, where, in the Year 1671, 
he proceeded Doctor of Laws. Six Years after, he 
publiſh'd his Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire ; and 
that of Staffordſhire, in 1686 : The former being 
Dedicated to King Charles II. And the latter, to his 
Brother and Succeſſor King James. Of both theſe 
Hiſtories, beſides their general Acceptance with the 


Learned and Ingenious, we have in theſe words 


following the Approbation of the greateſt 


Jeb. Raj *, Naturaliſt of our Age: Robertus Plot, 
Symepſ- Me LL. Doctor d cnjus Hiſtorits Nat. Lefty 
fim Bri. Jan digniſſimis Territorij tum Oxonienſis, 
 ramicarum. tum Staffordienſss, non pauca in Hiſtoriam 


& Hnopſin hanc noſtram tranſtuli, 8c, 

He was the firſt Keeper of the Aſhmolean Mu- 
ſæum, or Repoſitory of Natural Curioſities and An- 
tiquities in the ſaid Univerſity ; To which Charge 
he was Elected by the Donor thereof, Elias Ajh- 
mole, Eig; in the Year 1683. To whom, two Years 
after, as a Specimen of Graritude, he Dedicated his 
Tentamen Philoſophicum de Origine Fontium in Præ- 
lectione habita coram Societate 5 
Scientiam Naturalem promovendam inſtituta. 


The ſame Vear that he was made Keeper ot the 


Muſæum by Mr. Aſhmole, he was alſo Choſen Profeſ- 
ſor of Chymiſtry by the Vice-Chancellor ; both 


the ſpace of Seven Years, beſtowing, at his Reſigna- 
tion of the Place of Keeper, a very large Collection 
of Natural Bodies, being chiefly ſuch as he had 
figured and deſcribed in his Hiſtories of Oxforaſhire 
and Staffordſhire ; which the Univerſity, according 
to their uſual conſtant Care tor the Preſervation 
and furtherance of all uſeful Knowledge, have re- 
poſited in two large Cabinets, diſtinguiſh'd in the 
Catalogue of the Muſæum, by the Names of Scri- 
nium Plotianum Oxonienſe, & Scrin, Pl. Staffordienſe. 
He was alſo, at the ſame time, choſen Secretary to 
the Royal Society, and has publiſh'd their Philoſophical 
Ty anſactions for the Years 168 3, and 1684. 
Henry late Duke of Norfolk, in 168 7. was pleaſed 
to confer on him the Place of Secretary to the 
Court of Honour : And the following Year, he re- 
ceived the Title of Hiſtoriographer to King James II. 
He was Nominated Mombray Herald Extraordinary, 
by the Warrant of Henry late Duke of Norfolk, 
January the 20th, 1694. and Conſtituted Regsſter, 
by another Warrant, Jan. 22d, the ſame Year. He 
Died at his Houle call d Sutton-Barn, by Burden in 
Kent, April the 3oth, 1696; and was Buried at 
| Borden aforeſaid on the 5th of March following, 
leaving his Eſtate to his Eldeſt Son Robert, who 
now enjoys it. 


PO COC EE, (Dr. Edward) the Son of 
Edward Pococke, Vicar of Chievely in the County 
of Berks, was Born in the City of Oxon, An. 1604. 
He was admitted into the Univerſity ot Oxford in 
1618, choſen Scholar of Corpus Chriſti College in 
1620, and Fellow in 1628. Having there attain d 
to ſome Skill in the Oriental Languages, as thoſe 
Four Epiſtles (which were wanting to make the 
Printed Hriack Verſion of the New Teſtament per- 
fect ) er forth by him Anno 1630, ſhew: The Deſire 
of Improving it, carry d him into the Eaſt, where 
Arabick was yet a living-Language , where the 
greateſt Maſters of it were to be met with, and 
many valuable Monuments of their, then decayed, 
Learning, to be found. He went Chaplain to the 


Company of Tarkey- Aerchants Trading to Aleppo, 


hiloſophica Oxonij ad 


5 
which Places he diſcharged with much Reputation, 
all the time he continued therein, which was about 
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Engagement. 


and tarried there ſix Vears; during which time, he 
made it his Buſineſs to make himſelf perfect in thoſe 
Languages, to acquaint himfelf with ſuch Learning 
as was to be found in their Books, and to procure 
Manuſcripts, ſome for Arch-Biſhop Laud, and 
orhers for himſelf. 499 1636, Arch-Biſhop Land 
deſigning to found an Arabick Lecture in the Uni- 
verſity of Oxon, call'd him Home, and did him the 
Honour to Name him his fir Lecturer, in his Deed 
of Donation, with a fair Character. After one 
Year's ſtay in England, he went to Conſtantinople, 
Chaplain to Sir. Peter Pyche, then ſent Ambaſſador 
thither, where he ſpent four Years to furniſh him- 
telt more compleatly with Oriental Books and 
Learning. Shortly after his Return, he was 
by C. C. C. preſented to the Rectory of Childry in 
Bertſhire, Anno 1648. He had been Named by King 
Charles I. to be Regius Profeſſor of Hebrew in Oxon ; 
and at the ſame time was Voted to the Place by the 
Commiſſioners appointed by Parliament to Diſpoſe 
of Eceleſiaſtical Preferments ; yet was ſhortly after 
Turn'd out again by them, for refuſing to take the 
Anno 1660 he was Reſtor'd to his 
Profeſſorſhip, and inſtalled Canon of Chriſt. Church 
in Oxon, where he afterwards lived till the Year 
1691, when having near compleated his Eighty- 
eighth Year, he was tranſlated to a Better Place. 
The Inſcription on his Monument at Oxferd is this: 


EDOARDUS POCOCKE, S. T. D. 


(caujus fi Nomen andias, nihil hic de fami deſideres) 
*  Natus eft Oxonie, Nov. 8. A. D. 1604. 
Socins in Collegium Corporis Chriſti cooptatus 1628. 
In Linguam Arabice Lecturam Publics haben. 
dam primus eſt inſtitutus, 1636. 
Deinde etiam in Hebraicam Profeſ. Regio ſucceſſit 1 648. 


De ſideratiſſimo Marito, Sept. 10. 1691, 
in Cœlum reverſo, | 


MARIA BURDET, 


Ex qus novenam ſuſcepit ſobolem Tumulum 
bun marens paſuit. 


He was a Perſon of Primitive Piety, Integrity and 
Charity, of wonderful Modeſty and Humility. He 
was a general Scholar; an expert Critick in Greek : 
His Tranſlations, which few have equal'd, ſhew his 
Command of Latin. He was the greateſt Maſter of 
all the learned Oriental Languages that Europe has 
had; eſpecially the World is indebted to him, for 
his New Diſcoveries in Arabick : He has given us a 
fuller Account of their Manners, Learning, and 
Books, than all who went before him; and has 
ſhewn the Uſefulneſs, if not the Neceſſity of that 
Noble Language, in order to the underſtanding the 
Hebrew ; teaching us, from ſeveral Inſtances, that 
where ſome have charged the Hebrew Text of the 
Bible with Corruptions, to derogate from its Au- 
thority, this Miſtake has riſen only from their want 


of a fuller inſight into that Language. His Skill 


in the reſt, and in all Jewiſh Learning, is evident 
from his Miſcellaneous Notes on Porta Moſis, and 
his Commentaries on the Prophets. 

The Books which he has Publiſh'd, are theſe : 
1. Epiſtola Petri ſecunda ; Johannis ſecunda & tertia, 
& Tude, Syriace cum Ver ſione & Notis. 2. Abul 
Farajii Specimen Hiſtoris Arabum, cum Verſ. & Notis. 
3. Maimonidis Porta Moſis, cum Verſ. & Notre. 
4. Eutychij Annales in Latin, Verſi, 5. Carmen To. 
grai, cum Verſe & Notis. 6, Abul Farajii Hiſtoria 

aſtiarum Latine reddita. . Grotins de Veri- 
tate Chriſtiane A; in Linguam Arab. verſe, 
8. Partes precipue Liturgie Anglicane Arabice fatte. 
9. Commentaries on the Prophets Micab, Malachi 
Euſca, Foel 3 which he finiſh'd with his Life. And 
this was a great Inſtance of the Strength and Vi- 
gour of his Underſtanding, That being a Publiſher 
of Books above Sixty Years, neither the Firſt nor 
Laſt ſhewed any Detect in it. gs 
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ICAUT (Sir Paul) Kt. was the 

Tenth and Youngeſt Son of Sir Peter 

| Ricaut, Kt. and of Dame Mary his 
Wife, without the Interpoſition of a Daughter. 
He Travell'd many Years in Foreign Parts, as in 
Aſia, Africa, and Europe, and perform'd ſeveral 
Publick Offices, firſt as that of Secretary to the 
Earl of Winchelſea, Ambaſſador ' Extraordinary 
from King Charles II. to Sultan Mahomet Han the 
Fourth; in which, and in two Voyages from Con- 
ſtantinople to London, arid back again, whereot one 
was pertorm'd by Land, through Hungary, where 
he remained for ſome time in the Zurkiſb Camp 
with the great and famous Viſier K#priogis, for 
Publick Affairs of the Engliſh Nation, he ſpent 
ſeveral Years. After which, he was made Conlul 
for the Engliſh Nation, at Smrna; where having 
_ diſcharged that Office for the ſpace of about Eleven 
Years, to the great and entire Satisfaction of the 


Turkez-Company, he obtained Leave, at his own Mo- 
| - and Delire, to return into England „ where 
having lived for the ſpace of Seven Years in Ho- 
nour and good Eſteem, as alſo in Peace and Plenty, 


he was in the Reign of King James II. Anno 1685. 


called by the Earl of Clarendon, Lord-Lieutenant of 


Ireland, to be his Principal Secretary for the Pro- 
vinces of Leinſter and Connaught, as alſo by the ſaid 


King Fames Il. to be One of his Privy- Council of 
Ireland, and Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 


wherein he continued till the Grand Revolution in 
England and Ireland in 1688. 85 

Soon after this, he was employ d by King Vil. 
liam III. in Quality of his Reſident, with the 
Hanſe-Towns in the Lower-Saxony, namely, Ham- 
burg, Lubeck, and Bremen, where having conti- 
nued for the ſpace of more than Ten Years, to the 
Satisfaction of all that knew him, as well as to the 
Senates of thoſe Republicks, as alſo to the Govern- 
ments thereof, and to the Company of the Exgliſt 
Merchants there, he had Leave, in 1700, to rerurn 
into England, Where he Died in December that 
Year. He Writ The Hiſtory of the Turks, in Three 
Vol. Fol. Tranſlated The Lives of the Popes, Fol. 
As alſo, Royal Commentaries of Peru, in Two Parts, 
Folio. 


RUSHWORTH (John) was Born of 
Genteel Parents in the County of Northumberland, 
Educated for a time at Oxford, in the Latter end of 


the Reign of King James I. but left the Univerſity 
ſoon atter without being Matriculated; and re- 


turning to London, he entred himſelf a Student in 
Lincolus- Inn, of which he became a Barriſter: But 
his Genius then leading him more to State-Affairs 
than the Common La, he began early to take the 
Characters, Speeches, and Paſſages at Conferences in 
Parliament, and from the King's own Mouth, 
which he ſpake to Both Houſes; and was upon 
the Stage continually an Eye and Ear-Witnels of 
the greatelt Tranſactions. He did alto Perſonally 
attend and obſerve all Occurrences of Moment, du- 
ring the Eleven Years Interval of Parliament, in 
the Star-Chamber, Ceurt of Honour, and Exchequer- 
Chamber, when all the Judges of England Met there 
upon Extraordinary Cates ; and at the Council. Table, 
when great Cauſcs were Tryed before the King and 
Council. Afterwards, when Matters were agitated 
at a great Diſtance, he was there alſo, and went 
on purpoſe, out of Curioſity, to ſee and obſerve 
the Paſſages at the Camp at Berwick, at the Siege 
at Newborn upon Tyne, with the Scots, at the Treaty 
at Rippon, and at the Great Council at York, Anno 
1640. Soon after, when that Parliament call'd 

the Long Parliament began, which was on the 3d 


of November the fame Year, he was choſen an Aſſi- 


ſtant to Henry Elſing, Clerk to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, by which means he was privy afterwards to 
all the Circumſtances in their Proceedings 3 and 


Both Houſes having Confidence in him, they ſent 


| their Addreſſes by him to the King, then at Dork ; 


and it ſo fell out, that he rode ſeveral times between 
London and that City with ſo much Expedition, 
that he performed the Journey, which is 150 Miles, 
in Four and twenty Hours. He took the Covenant 
in 1643, and bore a great Sway among the Presby- 
terians; and being near of Kin to Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
became his Secretary, when he was made General of 
the Parliament's Forces: In which Office, he ob- 
tained, or at leaſt might have done to, what 
Wealth he pleaſed ; which, had he husbanded it 
well, might have ſupported his Neceſſities in his 
laſt Days. In 1646, when the Garriſon of Oxford 
was Beſieged by the ſaid General, his Aſſiſtance was 
ſometimes required; and when the Treaty for the 
Surrendring of it up for the Uſe of the Parliament, 
was in Agitation, he was often Poſting to London 
upon Intermeſſages and Fatigues, till it was Con- 
cluded. | [1 

In 1646, he attended his Maſter, then Lord Fair- 
fax, with ſeveral Great Officers of Note, to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where being all Splendidly En- 
tertained, he was actually created Maſter of Arts; 
and at the ſame time, he, as a Member of Queen s- 
College, was made One of the Delegates to take 
into Conſideration the Affairs then depending be- 
tween the Citizens of Oxford and tlie Members of 
the ſaid Univerſity. After his Lord had laid down 
his Commiſſion as General, he reſided for ſome time 
in Lincolns-Inn, and being in great Eſteem by the 
Men of theſe Times, he was in January 1651 Con- 
ſtituted One of the Committee to Conſult about 
the Reformation of the Common- Law. 

In 1658, he was choſen a Burgeſs for Berwick 
upon Trede, to Serve in that Parliament call d 
Richard's Parliament, which began at ' Weſtminſter, 
January 27. the ſame Year: And again, for the 
ſame Place, in that which commenced the 25th of 
April, 1660, In Septemb. 1667, at which time 
Sir Orlando Bridgman was made Lord-Keeper of the 
Great-Seal, he was by him made his Secretary, and 
continued in that Office fo long as his Lord kept 
his. Afterwards, when the Popiſh-Plot broke out, 
he was Elected Burgeſs for the tame Place, to Serve 
in that Parliament which began March the 6th, 
1678 3 as he was afterwards for that which com- 
menced October the 17th, 1679 3 and for the Oxford 
Parliament that followed. After which, he lived 
very retiredly and obſcurely within the City of 
Weſtminſter ; but at length being committed Priſoner 
to the Kings-Bench, atter a Confinement, of Six 
Years, or thereabouts, he was treed by Death, on 
May 12. 1690. is | 

His Works are, 1. Hiſtorical Colleflions of Private 
Matters of State, Weighty Matters in Law, and Re- 
markable Proceedings in Five Parliaments, Beginning 


the 16th Tear of King james I. Amo 1618. and 


Ending the 5th of King Charles I. Anno 1629. Di- 
geſted in Order of Time; Lond. 1659, Fol, When 
the Author was fitting this Book tor the Preſs, he 
made uſe of certain Manuſcripts in the Hands of 


Mr. er eee Whitlock : And when it was finiſh'd, 


he preſented it to the View of Cromwell himſelt; 
but he having no Leiſure to Peruſe it, appointed 
Whitlock to do it, in January 1657+ And accordingly 
running it over more than once, he made ſome 
Alterations in, and Additions to it. 2. Hiſtorical 
Collections: The Second Part: Containing the Principal 
Aatters which happened from the Diſſolution of the Par- 
liament, March 16. 1623, to the Summoning of the 
other Parliament which Met at Weſtminſter the 13th 
of April, 1640. With an Account of the Proceedings of 
that Parliament, and the Tranſactions and __ rom 
that Parliament, till the Meeting of another Parlia- 
ment, Novemb. 3. following; with ſome Remarkable 
Paſſages therein, during the ſirſt Six Months : Lond. 
1680. Iu Two Vol. Fol. At the End of the laſt ot 
which there is a large Appendir, containing Kar- 
Chamber Reports, for the Year 1625, 1626, 1627, 
and 1628, Articles of Peace, Interconrſes and 
Commerce, With ſeveral other Things. 3. The 


 Tryal of the Earl of Stratford, and an Account of ſeveral 


other Matters Precedent, Concomitant and Subſequent to 
the Tal. In Oppoſition to which, hu Na! 1 
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of Cambridge, publiſh'd An Impartial Collection of 
the great Affairs of State, from the Beginning of 
the Scotch Rebellion, Amo 1639. to the Murther of 


King Charles I. In Two Volumes in Folio. Upon 
which there were afterwards Reflect ions made by Roger 
Coke, Eſq; Printed with his Treatiſes of The 2 e 
of Man. 4. * The Hiſtory of the Civil-War, yet 
in Manuſcript» Beſides ſeveral Letters to the Par- 
liament, and particular Members thereof. 


8 & N 
S1 NCROFT (nam) Doctor in Divi- 
* 


nity, was Born on the zoth of January, 1616, 

in the Pariſh of Freſing ſield, in the County of 
Huffolb, where he had his Education when Young ; 
and gradually arrived to his Greatneſs, by early 
Notices in the World: And while a Youth, and 
under the Government of his Parents, was obſerved 
to be ever addicted to a great Senſe of Piety and 
Goodneſs, and outſtript the Care and Education of 


his Maſters, by the large Steps and Progreſs he daily | 


made in Learning and Religion. He was ſent, at 


full-Age, to Emanuel. College in Cambridge. His Ac- 


compliſhments in Humane Literature were very 
ſurprizing; and within a very little while after his 
being there, he became Maſter of the whole Circle 
of it: And in this he had a peculiar Talent, that 
he became an admirable Critick in all the Ancient 
and Claſſick Knowledge, both among the Greeks 
and Romans: He had throughly digeſted all their 
Learning in Poetry and Hiſtory, and this without 
the leaſt Affectation of Vanity, of Oſtentation of 
Learning; having attained that Perfection in it, 
that as it was his Diverſion, ſo he made it an Ad- 
vancement to his other Studies; eſpecially ſubſer- 
vient in his carrying on his unwearied Labours in 


Theology, in which he ſpent the greateſt part of | 


his Time. The Greateſt Men of that Time, who 


were juſtly Celebrated for Learning, and honoured | 


with thoſe Rewards in the Church, that might 
make them Publick Benefits and Examples to the 
World, quickly took Notice of hin, as a Perſon 
who was growing into Greatneſs, and whoſe ſo 
extraordinary Parts and Abilities would ſoon ripen 
him for the 5 Employments his Profeſſion 
could entitle him to. He was intimately known 
to all the Learned Biſhops of that Age, and parti- 
cularly to Dr. John Cofens, Biſhop of Durham, who 
had ſingled him out to be his Chaplain, nay, his 
Friend and Confident: He became, in time, Fellow 
of his Colledge; and afterwards ſpent ſome Years 
in France and ltaly, amongſt the moſt Learned Per- 
ſonages that thoſe Countries could boaſt of: There 
he proſecuted his Studies with indefatigable In- 
duſtry : And ſome time before the Reſtoration of 
King Charles Il. in 1660. he returned ro his Native 
Soil, and lived in that Privacy and Retirement, 
which was fo ſuitable to his Temper, till the Place 
of his Education in the Univerſity became the Scene 
of his Government, wherein Emanuel. College may 
juſtly boaſt ot its Happineſs, by reaſon of the great 
Prudence and Wiſdom, which was viſible to every 
one of the Fellows, by his careful Management of 
their Affairs, giving every day Inſtances of his 
great Underſtanding and clear Inſight in the Na- 
ture of Buſineſs, and in his moſt Obliging Deport- 
ment, to every Member of that Society. 

He was, ſoon after the Reſtoration, made Dean of 
York; and in 1664, preferred by King Charles II. to 
the. Deanery of St. Paul s, London, upon the Deceaſe 
of Dr. Barwick. That Cathedral having, through 
Length of Time, and the Barbarity of che Civil- 
War, become very much decayed and ruin d, it was 
necefſary fo Charitable a Perſon ſhould be fix d in 
that Poſt, in order to contrive Ways for the Re- 

airing of her Breaches, and the Decays ſhe then 
Fa under: In order to which, while he tate in this 
Chair, None could have husbanded her Revenues 
with a more frugal, and yet decent Oeconomy. 


But while he was carrying on this Noble Deſign, it 


| and had Burning, inſtead of Beauty. However, his 


| then told his Friends they ſhould Bury him there, 


fell a Sacrifice to that diſmal Conflagration in 1666, 
Labours and Solſi.irarions ih order to the Rebuilding 
of it, were unwearied ; and he was as Diligent, te 
Raiſe this Noble Pile out of its Aſhes, as he had 
been before to Support it in its Ruines. Here hs 


continued for many Years, adorning the Poſt he 
Was in, by Rebuilding the Deanery, and Improving 
its Revenue, and carrying on his Reſolution of 
I | Doing Good to the Church in General, and to his 
. | Own in Particular. 


While this was the daily Obje& of his Thoughts 


and Actions, he was unexpectedly, and without the 
leaſt Inclination in himſelf, advanced to the See of 


Canterbury, to which he was Conſecrated the 27th 
of January, 1677. While he ſate here, he carefully 
ſoughr out fuch Perſons for the Service ot the 
Church, in thoſe Preferments that fell within his 
Gift, as were of Appoved Abilities, Great Learning, 


and of Exemplary Lives and Convertations ; hi: 


Heart being enlarged to the greateſt Hoſpitality, 
his Charity was Diffuſive to all manner of Obes 


relating thereunto, and he was a conſtant Friend 


to Learning and Religion. _ 
This Reverend Prelate, in King James the Second's 


Reign, was, at the Head of Six Biſhops more, on 


the 8th of June 1688, Committed to the Tower, for 


refuſing to Order that Princes Declaration of Indul- 


gence to be Read in their reſpective Dioceſſes; and 
on the 29th, being Arraigned and Tryed at the 
Kings-Bench- Bar, were Acquitted, with the Univerſal 
Acclamations of the People. However, finding the 
King's Affairs begin to grow deſperate, he, with 
others of his Brethren, ſometime after, endeavoured, 
though in vain, to perſuade him to Return to the 


Church of England, in which he was Bfprized- 


Upon King Jamess Withdrawing himſelf, in 
December 1688, he concurred with the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, together with the Lord-Mayor 
and Aldermen of the City of London, at Gnildhall, 
in a Declaration to His Highneſs the Prince of Orange, 


tor a Free-Parliamenr, for the Securing, of our Laws 


and Liberties, with due Liberty to Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters, But, upon the Prince's being Declared Xing, he 
declined (I have all the Reaſon in the world to be- 
lieve out of pure Conſcience ) to Swear Allegiance 
to him; and ſo was Deprived, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, of the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury. 

This Learned Perſon had for many Years been 
Collecting an Uſeful Library of the beſt Books in 
every Science, but particularly Philoftophy, Hi- 
{tory, and Divinity, and all theſe of the bett Edi- 
tions, which he at firſt deſigned for the Publick- 
Library at Lambeth ; but upon his Deprivation, he 
altered his Intentions, and ſent this Noble Preſent 
to Emanuel. College in Cambridge (Where he had been 
Educated) and where they deſizn an honourable 
Apartment in their Library, in Commemoration of 
ſo Uſeful and Generous a Benefaction. Soon after 
his Neprivation, he retired to his Native Place in 
Suffolk, where he lived in the utmoſt Retirement. 
Some Months before he Died, he was ſeized with a Fit 
of an Ague, which confined him to his Bed for many 
Weeks; and the Third Fit proved ſo exceeding 
Violent, that it had like to have maſter'd his Na- 
ture and Conſtitution ; but it was diverted, though 
againſt his Inclination, by the Jeſaits-Bark: And at 
length, Nature giving way, he Departed this Life 
on the 24th of November 1693+ having been, as 
atoreſaid, Conſecrated to the See of Canterb#ry the 
27th of January, 1677. and now Died in the 
Seventy-leventh Year of his Age, being the Seventy- 
leventh Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Seventh 
Maſter of Emanuel: College in Cambridge: He was 
Buried the 29th of the fame Month of November, 
berween Eight and Nine at Night, very privately, 
(as himſelt had Order d it) in Freſragfield Church- 
hard, on the South-ſide, as near the Wall as they 
could lay him, a Place indeed of his own chuſing 
Sixteen Years before, at Whar time he Was 
Nominated to the See of Canterbury; but before 
his Inſtalment, he took a Journey down into Suf- 
foll, to tee his Relations and his Native Place, and 


In 
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in caſe he ſhould die in that Country ; though after- 
wards he changed his Intentions, and made a Place 
for his Interment in his own Palace at Lambeth : 
But upon his Deprivation, and return to the Place 
of his Nativity, he reaſſum'd his former Reſolution, 
and diſpoſed of his Body as above- mention d, and 
his Soul to him that gave it. 
This Great Man having ever affected a great Pri- 


vacy in his Thoughts and Writings, I find nothing 


ot his Works made Publick, fave Three Sermons, 
Printed together in Octavo, 1703- The Firſt being 
Preached at St. Peters Weſtminſter, on the Fir 

Sunday in Advent, next after the Reſtoration of 
King Charles II. in 1660. and that at the Conſecra- 
tion of Six Biſhops, viz. John Lord Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, William Lord Biſhop ot St. David's, Benjamin 
Lord Biſhop of Pererborough, Hugh Lord Biſhop 


of LO Richard Lord DID of Carliſle, Brian 
Lord Biſhop of Cheſter, and John Lord Biſhop of 
Exeter he Second he Preached before the King, 


at Whitehall, Octob. 10. 1666. on that Solemn Faſt 
appointed to Bewail the Aſtoniſhing Judgment of 
God upon the City of London, by that Prodigious 
Fire which laid it in Aſhes. And the Third was 
on the 13th of November, 1678. being the Faſt ap- 
pointed to Implore God's Protection of the King 
and Kingdom from the Plots and Machinations ot 
the Partizans of the Church of Rome. 


SCARBOROUGH Ching 
Fellow of Caizs-College in Cambridge; but entring 
himſelt afterwards in Merton. College, Oxon, he was, 
June the 23, 1646. actually created Doctor of Phy- 


ſick, by virtue of the Letters of the Chancellor of 


the Univerſity, wherein it was ſaid, That he was 
Maſter of Ants of Cambridge of Seven Years ſtanding 


and upwards, and that he was ſpoiled of his Library | 


in the Beginning of the Civil Wars; and afterwards, 
for his Conſcience-ſake, Deprived of his Fellowſhip 
at Cambridge, &c. His Letters Teſtimonial, under 
the Hand of the Famous Dr. William Harvey, ſaid 
alſo, That he was well learn d in Phyſick, Philo- 
logy and Mathematicks. While he continued in 
Merton- College, he aſſiſted Dr. Harvey, then Warden 
of that Houle, (in his Chamber at the End of the 
Library there) in his Writing of the Book de Ge- 
neratione Animaliam : After which, he became 
a moſt Learned and Incomparable Anatomiſt, One 
of the College of Phyſicians, London, Principal Phyſi- 
cian to King Charles II. (from whom he received 
the Honour of Knighthood, Auguſt the 5th, 1669.) 
and to His Royal Highneſs, his Brother, while 
Duke of Torł, and when King; Phyſician to the Tower 
of London, and afterwards to King William III. &c. 
He was the Firſt that introduced Geometrical and 
Mechanical Speculations into Anatomy, and ap- 
plied them as well in all his learned Converſation, 


as more particularly in his famous Lectures upon 


the Muſcles of Humane Bodies, for Sixteen or Seven- 
teen Years together, in the Publick Lectures at Sur- 
geors-Hall ; which were Read by him, with infinite 
Applauſe and Admiration of all forts of Learned Men 
in London. He was allo admirably well Skill d in 
the Mathematicks, and was ſo Eſteem'd by the Fa- 
mous Mr. William Onghtred, that after he had given 
a juſt Character of Mr. ( fince, Sir Chriſtopher) Wren, 
ſpeaks of him after this manner —- Acceſſit & Alter 
22 arr ve ore 1 h, Doctor 2 
cine, ſuaviſſimis moribus, perſpicati ſſimoque Ingenio Vir 
cujus tanta eſt in Matlhf N TG fidem 
felix tenaxque memoria, ut omnes Euclidis, Archimedis 
aliorumque nonnullurum ex Antiquis Propoſitiones 
recitare ordine & in uſum pro ferre potis eſt, 8c, 
Sir Charles Died about 1696. | 
There are Extant under his Name, 1. Syllabus 
Huſculorum ; which is added to the Anatomical Ad- 
miniſtration of all the Muſcles of an Humane Body, as 
they riſe in Diſſettion, 8&c. Reviſed, with Additions, 
by William Molins, Maſter in Chyrurgery. This 
Book, which hath been ſeveral rimes Printed in 
Oftaw, is and ever will be uſed, as having a Proſpect 
of Two excellent Ends eſpecially ; one, to ſhew all 
the Muſcles as they do naturally ariſe in Diſſection; 


the other, to place every one of them by his proper 


% 


was firſt | 


Atagoniſt. 2. Trigonometry, in Quarto. He allo. 
compendiouſly Methodized Lilys Grammar; which 
ſhewed him to be a Critical Grammarian. He like- 
wiſe wrote an Elegy upon Mr. Abraham Cowley, not 
yet Printed, that I know of. 


SCUDERY (Madam de) the Wife of 
Monſieur de Scadery, a Learned Gentleman of 
France, was one of the moſt Accompliſh'd Ladies 
in the XVIIth Century; ſhe being (according to 
the Character juſtly given her by Richelet ) very 
Eloquent, a fine Wit, and her Works teſtihe ſhe 
had one of the beſt Pens in France: But ſhe was 
more particularly Famous for her Romance of Cælia, 
the moſt Charming and Celebrated of all thoſe 
wherewith ſhe had favoured the Publick; and, in 
a word, a true Original. She Died May 1701, in 
the 85th Year of her Age. 7 | 


SHADWELL (Thomas) Eſq; was a Gentle- 
man of a Good Family in the County of Norfolk ; 
and taking early to the Company of the Muſes, 
became a great Proficient in the Art of Poetry, 
and fo was well received by the Noblemen of Wit, 
N the preſent Earl of Dorſet, the late Duke 
of Newcaſtle, Kc. Mr. Dryden having, in King 
James's time, Complied too far with that Prince's 
Religion, upon the Revolution in 1688, was put out 
from being Laureat, and Mr. Shadwell Preferred 
into his Place; which he held till his Death, which 
happened, as I take it, in 1694. His Comedies, at 
leaſt ſome of them, ſhew him to underſtand Hu- 
mour; and if he could have drawn the Character of 
a Man of Wit, as well as that of a Coxcomb, there 
would have been nothing wanting to the PerteCtion 
of his Dramatick Fables. 1 
The Plays he wrote, are, 1. The Royal Sceptre, a 
Tragedy, 40. 1669. 2. The Sallen Lovers, or, The 
Impertinents, a Comedy, 4to. 1670. 3. The Hu- 
mouriſts, a Comedy, 4to. 1671. 4. The Miſer, a 
Comedy, 4to. 1672. 5. Phche, an Opera, 410. 
1675. 6. Epſom-Wells, a Comedy, 4to. 1676. 
7. The Libertine, a Comedy, the ſame Year. 
8. Timon of Athens, or, The Man-hater, a Tragedy, 
go. 1678. 2. The True Widow, a Comedy, 4to. 
1672. 10. Womai-Captain, a Comedy, 4to. 1680. 
11. Lancaſhire Witches, and Teague O Divell 
the Iriſh Prieſt, a Comedy, 4to. 1682. 12. The 
Squire of Aiſatia, a Comedy, 4to. 1688. 13. Bury- 
Fair, a Comedy, 1689. 14. The Timerous Bigot, 
4to. 1690, 15. The Scorers, a Comedy, 40, 
1691. 16. The Volunteers, or, Stock- Tobbers fy 
Comedy, 4to. 1693. | 


SHARP (Thomas) M. A. Born in Little- 
Horton, near Bradford, in the County of Jork, of 
Pious Parents; who obſerving his Promptnets for 
attaining Humane Learning, and Hopetulneſs for 
Religion, Dedicated him to the Miniſtry, though 
he was their Eldeſt Son, and likely to have a Con- 
fiderable Eſtate : He was ſent to Cambridge in 1649, 
and admitted into Clare-Hall, under the Tuition ot 
the Famous Mr. David CR, his Mother's Bro- 
ther ; who, when he left the Univerſity, commitred 
him to the Care of that Great Man Mr. John Til- 
lotfon, afterwards Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, He 
was very Studious ; and having excellent Natural 
Parts, cultivated by great Advantages, and unutual 
Induſtry, he became an Univerſal Scholar, a Solid 


| LO a Good Linguiſt, a Fluent Orator, a Pro- 


found Philoſopher, and a very Skilful Mathema- 
tician» Leaving the Univerſity thus Accompliſh'd, 
he firſt entred on the Publick Stage at Peterborough, 
where he did not continue long, but removed into 
his Native Country, about the Year 1660. His 
Uncle, Mr. William Clarkſon, who was Parſon of 
Aale, Dying, he was Preſented to the Parſonage by 
Eſquire Arthington of Arthington, the Patron. He 
enpy it but a very little while; for Dr. Hich, 
Parſon of Guiſeley, challeng'd it as his by Right, 


upon the Reſtoration of King Charles II. becaule he 

was Excluded by the Att againſt Pluralities, made 

by the Parliament. Mr. Sharp was Capable of it, 

laving been Epiſcopally Ordain d; and yer as 
| willin 


SHE 


SHE 


willing to Reſign, though Mr. Arthington was for 
trying his Title to Preſent, by Law. He might 
eaſily have got other Preferment, had it not been 
for the At of Uniformity, whereby he was Silenc'd. 
He liv'd afterwards privately in his Father's Houſe, 
and follow'd his Studies very cloſe. In 1672 he 
took out a Licenſe, and Preached in his own Houſe, 
whither great Numbers reſorted : After this, he 
Preached at Morley; and upon Mr. Stretton's Re- 
moval to London, ſucceeded him in the Congregation 
at Leeds, where he Died, Auguſt the 27th, 1693. 
in the 59th Year of his ge. 

The Character that I find given of him is this; 
That he was every way a Great Man, and yet 
cloathed with Humility ; That he was very Labo- 
rious in his Work, tree of Selt-denial, and exceed- 
ing Temperate and Mortified to all Earthly Enjoy- 
ments; That he was Excellent in Prayer, and a 
Fluent Preacher. | 
Accurate; and all he did, was exceeding Polite, 
and Scholar-like ; That he was of a Peaceable and 
Catholick Spirit, rather for Compoſing Differences, 
than Eſpouſing a Party. A Book'call'd Divine Com- 
forts Antidoting Inward Perplexities, is the only Thing 
of his that is Extant; but he wrote ſeveral other 
Pieces, that are reſerved in Private Hands, 1. Againſt 
Papiſts, upon a Young-Man's going over to them. 
2+ Againſt the High-Church-men, who rigidly. Cen- 
ſured their Peaceable Brethren. 3. Againſt ſome 
Queries, ſaid to be Dr. Owens, about the Lawfulneſs 
of their Hearing Common Prayer, who were in their 
Places engaged in the purſuit of further Reforma- 
tion: And they were his Verſes upon Heep, that 
were Printed under Cleveland's Name : Beſides 
which, there are ſeveral Valuable Poems among his 
Manuſcripts. 5 


at Bedlington, in the County-Palatine of Durham; 
Educated, for the moſt part, under Thomas Ingme- 
thorp, Rector ot Great- Staiuton in the ſaid County, 
was, at his firſt coming into the Univerſity, entred 
a Student in Queen s. Colledge; but making little ſtay 
there, he became a Battler of that of Brazen-Noſe, 
April 2. 1629. Aged 15 Years, or thereabouts; 
took one Degree in Arts; and retiring ſoon after 


into his Native Country, took Orders, and Exer- 


ciſed the Miniſtry for ſome Vears in the Northern 
Parts of England. In 1645 he was Inſtituted and 
Inducted Rector of Whalton in Northumberland; but 
not then Admitted, as being eſteemed too much a 
Royaliſt : He afrerwards, with much-a-do, ob- 
tained the Church of Bolton in Craven, and kept it 
till the Reſtoration. But in 1661 he was Admitted 
to the Church of #ha/ton, by John Lord Biſhop: of 
Durham; was about the fame time made Preacher 
of the Parochial-Church of St. Job», in the Town of 
Newcaſtle upon Tine, and Choten of the Convoca- 
tion for Torkſhire, as he was again in 1679, and 
Procurator Cleri for the Arch-Deaconry of Northam- 
berland. He Died on the 22 of May, in 1689. and 
wrote, 1. The Portraiture of the Primitive Saints, in 
their Alling and Sufferings. 2. Origo Proteſt antium , 
An Anſwer to the Teſuit's Letter, And, No Reforma- 
tion of the Eſtabliſh d Religion. 


SHERBURNE (Sir Edward) Knt, was 
Born on the 18th ot September, 1616. being the Son 
of Edward Sherburne, k ſq; a Native of Oxford, and 
he the Son of Henry Sherburne, Gent. a Retainer of 
C. C. College in the fame Univerſity, bur Deſcended 
from the Ancient and Genteel Family of his Name, 
now remaining at Sramhurſt in Lancaſhire. In 1640 
he went into France; but his Father Dying about 
the End of that Vear, he returned, and had his 
Place, by Patent, of Clerk of the Ordnance to 
King Charles I. and ſometime after was made Com- 
miſlary-General of the Ordnance. After the Battle 
of Edge hill, he retir d with the King to Oxford, and 


was created Maſter of Arts. He lived retiredly atter 


the Rendition of Oxford, either in London or Abroad, 
and ſuffer d very much for the Royal Cauſe; yet 
*twas with Difficulty that he got the Patent of Clerk 
to the Ordnance to take Place afaer the Reſtora- 


other Poems, Lond. 1651. 
 Captives, a Tragedy, London. 1679. 


His Sermons were Elaborate and | 


| 3 | Pieces of his remaining in Manuſcript, whoſe Titles 
SHAW (John) a Miniſter's Son, was Born | 


Summa Induſtria, Conſtantia Fidique Obſequentiſſime 


tion of King Charles II. the Profits whereof were 
ſometime after reduced. He was a Perſon well ac- 
quainted with the Ancient Greek and Latin, as well 
as the choiceſt Modern Poets, both Italian, French 
and Spaniſh, He Tranſlated, 1. fedza, a Tragedy 
of Seneca, Lond. 1648, 2. Senecas Anſwer to 
Lucian; Why Good Men ſuffer Misfortune, ſeeing 
there is a Divine Providence ? Lond. 1648. 3. Sal- 
macis; Lyrian and Sylva; Forſaken Lydia ; The 
Rape of Helen, a Comment thereon : With ſeveral 
en 4. The Sphere of Mar- 
cus Manilius, Lond. 1675. 5. He Wrote a Cata- 
logue of the moſt Eminent Aſtrologers, both An- 
cient and Modern, &c. 6. Troades, or, The Royal 
The Sixteenth 
Iaillium of Theocritus, in N. Tate's Miſcellanies, is 
aſcribed to him. In 1680, King Charles II. was 
R to conterr the Honour of Knighthood upon 

im, in his private Bed-Chamber at Whitehall. What 
Reaſons induc d him to change that Religion wherein 
he was educated, I know not; but he was rendred 
very uneaſie in the Time of the Popiſh Plot; and 
after King James's Abdication, he was put out o 
his Employments, and lived ever ſince a ſtudious 
and retired. Life to his Dying-day; only ſome 
Things by him written, as before-mention'd, or 
rather more largely and correctly done ( beſides 
Hippolitus and Phedra) were publiſh'd in 1702, with 
this Title; The Tragedies of Lucius, Annens, Seneca 
the Philoſopher, viz. Medea, Phædra and Hippolitus ; 
Troades, or, The Royal Captives; and The Rape of 
Helen, out of the Greek of Colathas : Tranſlated into 
Engliſh: Verſe, with Annotations. To which is pre- 
fix d the Life and Death of Seneca the Philoſopher 3 
with a Vindication of the ſaid Tragedies to him, 
as their proper Author. There are ſome other 


we do not exactly know, and therefore wholly: 
omit them. He Died November the 4th, 1702. 
and was Interred on the 8th, under the Second and 
Third Pews, towards the Eaſt- end, on the North- 
ſide next the Wall, in the Tower. Chapel; near 
which Place he intended to have erected a Monu- 
ment for his Father, and deſired another to be put 
up with the following Inſcription, (deſigned by 
himſelt) for preſerving of his Memory: | 


Eternitati Sacrum, =. 


EDWARDUS SUERBURNEUS, 
(Edwardi Filius, Henrici Nepos) Miles 
Rei Tormentariæ Bellic & Armariorum per Regnum 
Angliæ nuper Antigraphens Reg ius 

Muſarum & Charitum, dum vi vit, Cultor non 47 
Literatura Elegantiori & Scriptis non Incellebris, 
Poſtquam Carolo Primo, Beatiſſime, Memoriæ, 

Magnæ Britanniæ Monarc hæ Sec undo, 
Temporibus Iniquiſſimis, 


Inſerviiſſet; _ | 
Nec non Carolo Secundo, & Facobo Secundo, Regum 
Maximis per Plurimos Annos non inutilem Officii 
ſui Munere Navalſet Operam, 
Senio Fractut, & Patrie Calamitatibns, & propriis 
(Heul) pene Oppreſſus, 
Hic tandem Requieſcit 
. Net +t* In; Hau. 
Vixit Calebs Annos LXXXVI. Menſem J. Dies XVII. 
Obiit XIV. Ca end. Octobris, 
Anno /Ere Chriſtiane CODCCII. 
Dominus Nicholaus Sherburneus de Stonyhurſt, in Agro 
Lancaſtrienſs, Baronettus . 
Marmor hoc Mnemoſynon Amico & Agnato olim ſuo 
Poni Curavit. 


SHERLOCK (Richard) was Born at Oxton 
in Cheſhire, and originally (as tis faid ) a Student 
in Mag dalen- Hall, Oxon. where he obtained a part 
of Academical Learning; from whence he was tran- 
ſlated to Trinity-College near Dublin, where he pro- 
ceeded Maſter of Arts, in 1633. entred into Orders, 
and ſoon after became Miniſter of teveral ſmall 
Pariſhes in Treland, united together, and yielding 
no more than Eighty — per Annum: At 

length 


* 
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length, upon the breaking out of the Rebellion in 


that Country, he travell d into England, and be- 
came Chaplain to a Regiment of the King's Forces 
at Nantwich in Cheſhire : But that Place being 
taken by the Parliament's Forces, Fanmary 1643. 
he returned to Oxford, and became Chaplain to the 
Governor there; and at length, by the favour of 
Dr. Pint, Warden of New-College, he was made one 
of the Chaplains of that Houſe 3 much about the 
time that P. Gunning and J. Barrow were made 
Chaplains alſo. In 1646 he had the Degree of 
Batchelor of Divinity conferred on him : But 1n 
1648, being thrown out of his Chaplain's Place 
by the Viſitors, he became Curate for Dr. Jaſper 

ayne, in an obſcure Village call'd Caſſington, near 
Wodftorh in Oxfordſhire, with a very mean Al- 
lowance : But leaving the ſame, at length, upon 
the Ejection of the Doctor, about 1652- he went 
into Lancaſhire, and became Chaplain to Sir Robert 
Bindloſſe of Berwich-Hall ; where, as he long con- 
tinued, he was very much troubled with the People 
calld Pnakers, After the King's Reſtoration, in 
1660, he was made Doctor of Divinity, in the Uni- 
verſity of Dublin; and about that time, by the 
| favour of his good Patron, Charles Earl of Derby 
( whoſe Chaplain he was) Rector of Yinwick in 
Lancaſhire, a very good Benefice. He was a Man of 
Piety, Exemplary Converſation, of great Charity 


and Hoſpitality ; and fo Zealous for the Church of 


England, that he was accounted, by ſome Preciſe 
Perſons, to be Popiſhly affected, and a Papiſt in 
Maſquerades. I . 

This Dr. Sherlock, after having ſpent all his Time 
in a Holy and Chaſte Celibacy, Departed this Life, 
June 25. 1689. and was Buried at Winwick afore- 
laid, where, ſome Years before his Death, he cauſed 
| his Grave-Stone to be laid in the Place where his 
Body was afterwards Buried, and Ordered for his 
Epitaph, to be engraved in Braſs, and fixed upon 
his Stone, this following one: Exuviæ RiICHARDI 
SHERLOCK, S. T. D. indigniſſimi hujus Ecoleſiæ 
Reforis ; Obiit 20. Die Funii, annoeAtatis 76. Anno 
Dom. 1689. ſal infatuum conculcate. Whereupon 
a certain Perſon reflecting on it, and much honour- 
ing his Memory, ſubjoined this farther Inſcription : 
— En %% Modeſtia ! qui Epitaphium ſc 


indignum inſcribi volebat cum Vita &. Merita ejus 


laudes omnes longò ſuperarent. | 
He wrote ſeveral Things, as, The Dnakhers Wild 
Aueſt ions, Objected againſt the Miniſters of the 


Goſpel, &c. Briefly Anſwer d. A Diſcourſe of the 


Hoy Spirit, his Working and Impreſſions on the Souls 
of Men — This alſo againit the Quabers. 


Diſconrſe of Divine Revelation, Mediate or Imme- 


diate». Diſcourſe of Errour, Herefie and Schiſm —— 
Which Three latt are Printed with The = ers Wild 
Queſtiont, &c. The Principles of Holy Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, or, The Catechiſm of the Church of England, 
Paraphrasd. Mercurius Chriſtianus, The Practical 
Chriſtian; A Treatiſe Explaining the Duty of Se/f- 
Examination. The Second Part of the Practical Chri- 
ſtian, &c. | 


SOLYMAN II. Emperor of the Twrks, 
was, upon the Depoſing of his Eldeſt Brother 
Aahomet IV. advanced to the Throne, on the 28th 
of October, 1687. the Katib Effendi praying that he 
might be Proſperous, and encreaſe the Honour of 
the Empire, There were great Alterations made at 
Court, upon his Elevation, the Jani xaries takin 
upon them to reform all Abuſes, ſo that the Gran 
Viſier himſelt was forced to ſubmit to the Pleaſure 
of the Army, by giving them a Writing, to Approve 


all ſuch Methods for Raiſing of Money, as they 


ſhould judge moſt convenient in that Exigence, 
one of which was, To ay valt Fines upon the Rich 
Men of the City, according to what they thought 
them Worth: And another was, To fer at Libert 
Thoſe that were Impriſon d, upon Paying their 
Ranſom. All which Sums being Collected, and Di- 
ſtributed amongſt the Soldiers, made a full Pay- 
ment; ſo that the Sultan was Inttalled in great State : 
After which, he made ſome Reformation at Court, 
by diminiſhing the Number of Dogs and "Hawks, 


with the Rich Men. 


reducing the Number of Horſes, Pages, ws, 80 


that the Retrenchments made, were calculated to 


amount to Eight thouſand Purſes of Money Vearly. 


But Money ſtill falling ſhort, and the Souldiers 
growing Mutinous, he was forced to go over again 
In the mean time, the Duke 
of Lorain, who Commanded the Imperial Army, 
taking Advantage of the Revolution in 7xrbey, 
ſettled Winter-Quarters it! Tranſylvama ; and Agria 
having been Blockaded ſeveral Months by the Ger- 
mans, the Turks were forced to Surrender it, on the 
16th of December, The laſt Campaign, and the 
Revolution in Turbe), proved detrimental alſo to 
the Turbe, on the ſide of the Yenetians, who took 
Patras from them: Lepanto the Tarks deferted them- 
ſelves 3 Corinth ſubmitted to the Venetiaus; and the 


once moſt famous City of Athens furrendred upon 


mean Articles: Caſtel-nnevo in Dalmatia ſurrendred 
to the prevailing Arms of the Venetians, while the 
Tirks tailed in their Attempt upon Singh. Thus 
ſtript of many Places, So/yman was fix d upon the 
Ottoman Throne; and the Year 1688 uſher d in 
the Defeat of Tekely, who fided with Sohhman, by 
General Heuſler; the yielding up of Halmet on the 
Frontiers of Tyauſylvania, and Telfiat ſoon after to 
the Germans. They had for ſome time Blockaded 
Alba Regalts, where the Turks began now to Mutiny, 


as well as at Conſtantinople, whereby the Sultan was 


obliged to give way to the Ejection and Baniſhment 


of the Caimaicam Cuperlee: Teffagee, a Bold Rebel 


among the Mutinous Fanizaries, would not let them 
Obey the Sultan's Hatte- Sheriff. At length the 
Grand-Viſier himſelf, thinking to appeaſe the Mobb, 
by reſigning up his Office, the fame proved fatal to 
him; for breaking violently into his Houſe, they 
ſlew him. At laſt the Sedition being appeaſed, 
by the Citizens of Conſtantinople's fiding with the 
Sultan, and putting Thirteen of the Mutinous Ring- 
leaders to Death; Niſami Baſha was made Viker, 
and the Sulran began now to take the Government 
into his own hands: But the Viſier, who was an 
Old Man, excuſing his going into the Field this 
Campaign, and the Command of the Army being 
given to one Neghen, this occaſiond fome New 
Troubles; for Teghen inſiſting upon high Demands 
of Money, Soldiers, and other Things from the 
Port, and they being not able, or unwilling to 
grant them, the Viſſer 1/mae! was laid afide, and 
Muſtapha Baſha, out ot Exile, exalted into his 
Place. In the mean time, Jeghen juſtifies his Con- 
duct, and perſiſting ſtill contumacious, the Sultan 
was neceſſitated diſſemblingly to grant him what 
he deſired, which was, to be made Seraſqnier. 

The Ottoman Affairs were at this time at a very 
low Ebb; ſo that upon Intimation that the Impe- 
rialiſts were Marching towards Belgrade, Solyman 
had recourſe to the laſt Refuge, which was, to ſue 
for Peace to the Emperor, by two Ambaſſadors 
ſent on purpoſe to his Court. Tranſylvania, in the 
interim, renounces Obedience to the Port; Alba Re- 
galis, after a long Blockade, ſurrendred to the Ger- 
maus; Lippa and Lngos, ſometime after, ſubmitted 
to the Imperial Eagle; and the Tur themſelves 
deſerting Iliock and Peter-Warazin, fied to Belgrade. 
They failed in their Attempt upon the Camp of a 
Body of Chriſtians at Poſſega ; and at length, the 
Imperial Army under the EleGtor of Bavaria, lay- 
ing Siege to Belgrade, they took it by Storm, in the 
Beginning of September: And not long after, Prince 
Lewis of Baden made a horrible flaughter of the 
Turks, near Tervat, Theſe Succeſſes brought the 
Raſcians to deſert Solyman, and fide with the Em- 
peror, to whom all Boſuia now ſubmitted. 

The Court of Viema was fo puft up with all theſe 
Succefles, that fatally rejecting the Propoſals of Soly- 
mans Ambaſſadors, who offered him the quiet Poſ- 
ſeſlion of all that he had Conquer'd, they were, 
contrary to the Cuſtom of Nations, Impriſon d in 
the Caſtle of Puffendorf. Solyman had ſomewhat 
better Fortune this Year in his Wars with the Vene- 
tiens; for though a Body of his Troops were at- 
racked and beaten in their Trenches, not far from 
Negropomt, by thoſe of the Republick ; yet the 
Tarkiſh Garriſon made ſuch a brave Defence WR 
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That Place, that the Venetians at laſt, after conſi- 
derable Loſs, were forced to quit the Siege. Indeed 
they took Clin in Dalmatia, and Narin upon the 
Narenta, from the Inhdels, with which they ended 
their Campaign. I; = 
The Beginning of the New Year 1689 was unfor- 
tunate to So/yman in Hungary, with the Surrender of 
the ſtrong City of Sigeth to the Germans, after 
about two Years Blockade. His Negotiation of 
Peace with the Emperor, wherein his Demands 
were higher than before, by reaſon of the Succeſs 
of the French Arms in the Palatinate, through the 
blindneſs ot the Imperial Court, came to nothing; 


and the French took fo much Advantage of it, that 


it could not afterwards be procured neither by fair 
nor foul Means. The Rebellion of One Vedic, in 
Aſia, who got himſelf Proclaimed King of Natolia, 
looked with a fatal Aſpect upon Solyman : But the 
Baſha of that Country having the good fortune to 
defeat and kill him in Battle, that Rebellion ſoon 
ended. The Head of Teghen had been ſent before to 
Solyman, by Mamout Beyogla, his Old Friend, from 
Albania, to whom he had fled tor Refuge. Tehely, 
with the Baſha of Siliſtria, made themſelves Matters 
of Fetiſlau, for Solyman : But the Croats defeating a 
a great Body of Tarks near C⁊in, and Count Cor- 
hellis taking of Fechedebor from them, was more 
than a Compenſation for the other Loſs. The Cam- 
paign coming on now a-pace, the Imperial Army 
under the Command of the Prince of Baaen had 
prodigious Succeſs againſt the Enemy, after a ſmall 
Defeat of the Tarks near Semendria, Solyman's Army 
under the Seraſquier received a terrible Blow near 
Patochin, where they abandoned their Camp, and 
105 Pieces of Cannon therein, with all forts of 
Warlike Ammunition in great abundance : They 
were defeated again at Viſa, with the loſs of 30 
Pieces of Cannon, many Thouſands of Tents, a 
great quantity of Proviſion, and 10000 Men ſlain ; 
and the Victory was the more Glorious, in thar the 
Chriſtians were not in number One to Four of the 
Ottomans, Niſja allo tell to the [mperialiſts ſhare, 
as part of the Reward of their Victory. 

The Tarks, after theſe terrible Loſſes, once more 
offer Peace; but it came to nothing. Solymar's 
Forces receive another Defeat at Midin, and the 
Place was loſt, and Mamut Baſha was routed by 
Picolomini, near Scopia, with which the Germans 
terminated this Glorious and Wonderful Campaign. 
Solyman's Loiles on this tide were iv great, that he 
had need be a Winner rather on that of the Yexetian 
Republick ; who indeed made no great Campaign 
of it, and all that they were able to do, was to 
block up the City of Napoli di Mairaſia, in order 
to the formal beſieging of it the next Year; wherein 
we find Sohman s Fortune, that ever ſince his coming 
to the Throne had been upon the Decline, receive 
now a New Turn. It's true, he loſt the ſtrong 
Fortreſs of Caniſia, which, after a long Blockade, 
was ſurrendred to the Germans: But otherwile the 
Year began luckily enough with the Sultan, in the 
Defeat of the Prince of Holſtein, near Friſſeren, 
where the Prince of Hanover and many Brave Oth- 
cers and Soldiers were (lain : Tekely falls into Tran- 
- ſlvania, and defeating and raking General Heuſler 
Priſoner, made himſelf Matter, for a little while, of 
that Principality. Sohmans Army, in the mean 
time, with the Viſier at the Head of them, belicge 
Midin; which being toon ſurrendred to him, as well 
as Niſſa, he boldly advanced to attack Belgrade, in 
which the greateſt Magazine of the Garrilon hap- 
pening to take Fire, though by what means could 
never yet be diſcover d, whereby a great part of the 
Wall was blown down, and the other For tiſications 
greatly damaged ; the Tur immediately ſtorm'd 
and carry d that important Place. However, the 
Prince ot Baden quickly drove Tekely out of Tran- 
ſylvania; and the Duke of Croy, by an admirable 
Stratagem, ſaved Eſſeck from falling into the Otto- 
man's hands. Solyman muſt be content with the 
Loſs of Matvaſia, Canina, and Jalona, on the other 
fide of his Country, which fell ro the ſhare of the 
Republick of Fenice: And the Imperial Court be- 
ing now ſo far come to it ſelf, as to delire to make 


a Peace with the Port, under the Mediation of the 


Engliſh Ambaſſador, the New Viſſer Kuperlce did not 
care to hear of it: And the Death of SoHman, which 
happen'd on the 12th of June this Year 1691, at 
* put that Matter at the preſent wholly at 
a ſtand, | 

This Prince, who was ſucceeded by his Brother 
Achmet, was of a Long, Lean, Pale Viſage, but not 
of an 13 Aſpect, his Eyes Full, and Black, 
and his Beard Black, but ſomewhat Griſly. As 
Books were his Entertainment in his confined Life, 
ſo he ſeemed to have an Affection for them, in the 
Choice he made of Cupriogli for his Favourite, who 
was eſtermed a Learned Man in that Country, and 


to have had the beſt Library of any in the whole 


Empire: But, in ſhort, he was no other than a 
Dull, Heavy, Weak Man, fitter to be a Derviſh 
than an Emperor, | | 


STEEL (Richard) M. A. of St. John s- Col- 
lege in Cambridge, was a Perſon reputed a good 


Scholar, a hard Student, and an excellent Preacher, 


and refuſed to Conform in 1662. for which he met 
with much Trouble, which we ſhall not pretend 
to particularize, but only obſerve, That he fixed 
afterwards at London, became Paſtor of a Congrega- 
tion there, and Died November the 16th, 1694. 


Atat. 64. He wrote, 1. The Hutbandman Calling, 
in 8V0- 1668. 2. A Diſcourſe of Uprightneſs, 8 vo. 


I67I. 3. An Antidote againſt Diſt raftions in the Wor- 
ſhip of Cod, 8vo. 1673. 4. The Tradeſman's Cal. 
ling, 80. 1684. 5. A Diſconrſe of Old Age, &c. 


STILLINGFLEET ( Eaward) D. D. 
was Born near Shafrsbary in Dorſetſhire, and being 
ſent, at convenient Years, to St. John's College in 
Cambridge, took the Degrres in Arts, and became 
Fellow of that College : He was on the 14th of 
AHay, 1657. Incorporated in the Univerſity of Or- 
ford. He firſt became Rector of Sutton in Bedſord- 
ſhire, by the favour of Sir Roger Bargoye : Then of 


St. Andrew's Church in Hoiborrn, London: Proceeded 


Doctor in Divinity; became Chaplain in Ordinary 
to King Charles II. Prebendary of Canterbury, Canon- 
Reſidentiary of St. Pauls, London; and upon the 
Promotion of Dr. William Saucroft to the Arch- 
Biſhoprick of Canterbur) in 1677, made Dean ot the 
laid Cathedral; and at length Biſhop of Vorceſter, to 
which See he was Conſecrated in the Biſhop of Londons 
Chapel at Fulham, October the 13th, 1689. He Died 
March 28th, 1699. He was a molt Learned and 


Orthodox Divine, and in the worſt of Times vi- 


goroully oppoſed the Church of Rome; for which, 
in King James s, he was, not without juſt Suſpicion, 
under ſome Apprehenſions of his Life, from that 
Violent Party. 

It's pity no fuller an Account can be given of him 
here; but his neareſt Relations and Friends having 
declined it, all that can be done for Perpetuating of 


his Memory this way, is to add as perfect a Cata- 
logue of his Works, as could be procured. 1. A RA. 


tional Account of the Ground of the Proteſt ant Religion; 
being a Vindication of the Lord Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury's Relation of a Conference, &c. from the 
Prerended Anſwer of T. C. Second Edit. Fol. 1681. 
2. Origines Britannicæ, or. The Authority of the Britiſh 
Churches: With a Preface concerning ſome Pre- 
tended Antiquities relating to Britain, in Vindica- 
tion of the Biſhop of St. Hſaph. Fol. 1685. 3. {rents 
cum; A Meapon Salve for the Churches mundi. The 
Second Edition: With an Appendix, concerning the 
Power of Excomunication in a Chriſtian Church. 
40. 1662. 4. Origines Sacre, or, A Rational Ac- 
count of the Grounds of the Chriſtian Faith, as to the 
Truth and Divine Authority of the Scripture, and the 
Matter therein contain d. The Fifth Edition, 4to. 1680. 
5. The Unreaſonablencſs of Separation, or, Au Impar- 
tial Account of the Hiſtory, Nature and Picas of the pre- 
ſent Separation from the Communion of the Church of 
England. To which ſeveral late Letters are annex'd, 
of Eminent Proteſtant Divines abroad, concerning 
the Nature of our Differences, and the way to Com- 
poſe them. The Third Edition. 4to. 1682. 6. A 
Diſconrſe concerning the Id _ praftiſed in the Church 
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of Rome, and the Hazard of Salvation in the Commu- 
nion of it: In Anſwer to ſome Papers of a Revolted Pro- 
teſtant. Wherein is a particular Account of the Pha- 
naticiſms and Diviſions of that Church. The Fourth 
Edit. 890. 1676. 7. An Anſwer to ſeveral late 
Treatiſes, occaſion'd by a Bock, entituled, A Diſcourſe 
concerning the Idolairy prattiſed in the Church of 
Rome, Cc. Part I. 820, 1673. 8. A Second Di. 
ſcourſe, in Vindication of the Proteſtant G rounds of 
Faith, againſt the Pretence of Infallibility in the Ro- 
man Church In Anſwer to The Guide in Controverſie, 
by R. H. Proteſtancy without Principles, and Reaſon 
and Religion; or, The Certain Rule of Faith, by E. M. 
With a particular Enquiry into the Miracles of the 
Roman Church. 820, 1673. 9. An Anſwer to 
Mr. Creſly's Epiſtle Apologetical to a Perſon of Honour, 
touching his Vindication of Dr. Stillingfleet. 820. 1675+ 
10. A Defence of the Diſcourſe concerning the Iaolatry 
practiſed in the Church of Rome: In Anſwer to a 
Book, entituled, Carholicks no Idolaters. 8vo. 1676. 
II. Several Conferences between a Romiſh Prieſt, 4 
Fanatical Chaplain, and a Divine of the Charch of 
England, concerning the Idolatry of the Chureh of 
Rome: Being a Full 4»/wer ro the late Dialogues of 
F. G. 8vo. 1679 12. The Grand Queſtion, con- 
cerning the Biſhops Right to Vote in Parliament in Caſes 
Capital, Stated and Argued from the Parliament Rolls, 
and the Hiſtory of Former Times: With an Enquiry into 
their Peerage, and the Three Eſtates in Parliament. 
8vo. 1680. 13. A Reply to Mr. J. S. his Third 
Appendix, containing ſome Animadverſions on the 
Book, entituled, A Rational Account of the Grounds 
of Proteſtant Religion. 8 vo. 1686. NB. This Book 
is an Appendix to Dr, Tillotſons Rule of Faith. 
14. A Diſcourſe concerning the Bonds of Reſignation, in 
Point of Law and Conſcience, 8&c. 8 vo. 
ſconrſe concerning the Illegality of Eccleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſion, in Anſwer to the Vindication and Defence of it : 
Wherein the true Notion of the Legal Supremacy is 
cleared, and an Account is given of the Nature, 
Original and Miſchief of the Diſpenſing Power. Folio, 
stitchd. 16. A Diſcourſe concerning the Doctrine 
of Chriſt's Sati faction, or, The True Reaſons of his 
Sufferings : With an Anſwer to the Socinian Ob- 
jections, and a Preface concerning the true State of 
the Controverlie, about Chriſt's e ee, vo. 1697. 
17. The Council of Trent Examin d and Diſprov d b 
Catholic Tradition, in the main Points in Controver ſie 
between Vs and the Church of Rome: With a parti- 
cular Account of the Times and Occaſions of Intro- 
ducing them. To which a Preface is prefix d, con- 


cerning the True Sence of the Council of Trent. qto. 


Second Edit. Stitch'd. 18. A Donny in Vindi- 
cation of the Doctrine of the Trinity: With an Anſwer 
to the late Objections againſt it from Scripture, An- 
tiquity, and Reaſon; and a Preface concerning the 
Explications of the Trinity, and the Tendency of 
the preſent $9cinian Controverſie. 820. 2d Edit. 1697. 
19. An Anſwer to Mr, Locks Letter, concerning 
ſome Paſſages relating to his Eſſay of Humane Under- 
ſtanding, mention'd in the late Diſcourſe in Vindi- 
cation of the Doctrine of the Trinity: With a Poſt- 
ſcript in Anſwer to ſome Reflections made on that 
Treatiſe, in a late Socinian Pamphlet. 80. 1697. 
20. An Anſwer to Mr. Locks Second Letter: Wherein 
his Notion of Ideas is proved to be inconſiſtent with 
it ſelt, and with the Articles of the Chriſtan Faith. 
80. 1698. 21. Eccleſiaſtical Caſes, relating to the 
Duties and Rights of the Parochial Clergy, Stated and 
Reſolved according to the Principles of Conſcience and 
Law, 8 vo. 1698, 22. The Doctrines and Practice: 
of the Church of Rome truly Repreſented : In Anſwer 
ro a Book, Enrtituled, A Papiſt Miſrepreſented and 
Repreſented, c. 47. Stitchd, 23. A truſs 
of the Unreaſonableneſs of Separation, on Account of the 
Oaths, &c. 4to. Stitch d. 24. A Vinaication of 
His Majeſty's Authority to fill the Sees of the Deprived 
Biſhops, 8c. 40. Stitch d. 25. An Anſwer to 
ree Papers | Pere to be written by King Charles 
the Second, and found in the Strong Box) concerning the 
Authority of the Catholick Church, in Matters of Faith, 
and the Reformation of the Church of England. 4to, 
Stitch'd. 26. A Vindication of the Anſwer to ſome 
Papers concerning the Unity and Authority of the Catho- 


lick, Church, and the Reformation 


15. A Di- 


the Church of 
England. ro. Stitch d. 27. A Leiter to Mr. G. 
giving 4 True Account of a late Conference at the Dean 
of, St. Paul's. 40. Stitch d. 28. A Second Letter to 
to Mr. Gooden, in Anſwer to Two Letters lately pub- 
liſh'a, concerning the Conference at the Dean of Saint 
Paul's. 4#o. Stitch'd, 29. The Second Part of Ec 
eleſßaſt ical Caſes : With an Account of the Antiquity of 
London. 8v0. 1703. e 

S UN DERLAN D (Robert Spenſer, Earl of 
Baron Spenſer of Wormleighton, Knight of the 300 
Noble Order of the Garter: He ſucceeded his 
memorable Father, Henry Lord Spenſer of Worm- 
leighton, who was raiſed to the en e. of Earl of 
Sunderland, in the County of Durham, on the 8th 
of June, 19 Car. I, and ſlain in that King's Cauſe at 
the Battle of Newbery, upon the 2oth of September 
the fame Year : This Earl Henry was Son and Heir 
to Milliam Lord of Wormleighton, Second Son (by 
Birth) and Heir of Robert Spencer, Eſq; created 
Lord Spencer of Wormleighton in the County of 
Warwick, by Letters Patent bearing Date Frly 21. 
1 Fac. I. the Ceremony being perform'd at Hampton- 
Court; ſoon atfer he was ſent Ambaſſador to the 
Duke of Wirtembarg, with the Enſigns of the moſt 
Noble Order of the Garter ; which Nobert Lord 
Spenſer was Son and Heir of Sir John Spencer of Al. 
thorp, in the County of Northampton, Kt. who was 
the Twelfth Deſcendant, in a Lineal Sueceſſion, from 
Jeffrey le Spenſer, Younger Brother to Hugh Deſpenſer, 
Juſtice of England, ſummond to Parliament 
49 Hen. III. Progenitor to the Earls of Fincheſter 
and Glouceſter, and Barons /e Spenſer. 

The Noble Earl Robert had been twice Secretary 
of State in the Reign of King Charles II. was not 
only continued in that of King James's, but made 
Preſident of the Council, one of the Comiſſioners 
for Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, and for one while ated as 
Prime Miniſter of State : But having prevaricated 
with God Almighty in his Religion, ( which in a 
Printed Letter of his he hints at, by the words, 
Whatever he did fooliſhly, to preſerve himſelf, ) his 
Diſgrace that not long after enſued upon it, was 
very juſt, if upon no other Account, yet upon this 
only: Indeed, tis a very hard Matter to give a juſt 
Character of this Earl, and therefore I ſhall rather 
chuſe to recite that given by others, than add any 
of my own ; and I find Father Orleans and Others 
allow him to be a Perſon cut out by Nature for a 
Politician, endowed with a ready penetrating Wit, 
an extended Fore-caſt, and ſedate Spleen ; a nice 
Obſerver, as well as a ſubtile Flatterer of the Fail- 
ings and Weakneſſes of Princes, two Qualities that 
were to gain and keep an Aſcendant over them. 
He was by many accuſed to have been all along 
unfaithful to King James, to whom he was a ſecret 
Enemy, not to be reconciled to him by Policy or 
Affection; that he had ſhewed an extraordinary 
Warmth againſt him in the Buſineſs ot the Bill of 
Excluſion; that he always ſided with the prevailing 
Party, though at the ſame time he managed a 
Reſource with thoſe that were under, in caſe of a 
Change: That he never courted the Duke of Torb's 
Favour, till he found Afonmonth's Intereſt in the 
Wain ; that whilſt he was in with the Exclufioners, 
he dexteroully ingratiated himſelf with the Dutchels 
of Portſmomth, by whoſe Mediation he was ſoon 
introduced to Favour, and by the King reconciled 
to the Duke of 7ork; that he attained to be Prime 
Miniſter ro King James, by diſcovering the Secrets 
of the Presbyterian Cabals ; that the better to preci- 
pitate his Maſter's Ruine, he had flatter'd his Ambi- 
tious Deligns, as long as no body ſtood to oppoſe 
him, but that he no ſooner underitood that a power- 
ful Party was form'd againſt the King, than that 
he ſecured himſelf a Retreat by betraying his Coun- 
cils: That his Lady kept a conſtant Correſpondence 
with the Princeſs of Orange, and Monſ. Bentink, by 
the means of Mr. Felton, her Kinſman, and of ſeve- 
ral Retugees, whom ſhe kept in Pay to carry Let- 
ters ; that his Uncle Col. - -ney was gone over to 
the Prince, not without the Earl's Knowledge; 
that he pretended to embrace the Popiſh Religion, 
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the better to ſerve the Proteſtants, and engaged the 
King to admit Father Petre into the Privy-Council 

to draw an Odium upon both: That he favour d 
and promoted under-hand the Proſecution of the 
Biſhops; that he abſolutely rejected all the re- 
peated Advices that were given him and the King, 
of the Prince of Oranges Deſigns: And, laſtly, That 
he made his Maſter refuſe the only Aſſiſtance, that 
might have enabled him to baffle the Enterprizes of 
his Enemies. 

In Oppoſition to this Charge, Others, in the 
Earl's Juſtification, have alledg d; That the Rule 
was not ſo general, but that a reconciled Enemy 
might become a real Friend; that a Man might 
retain a Reſource in a Party, without embracing 
it; that he had from the Beginning faithfully ſerv d 
King James, as became a Proteſtant Subject; that 
he oppoſed the King's aſſuming a Diſpenſing Power; 
that though he acted in the Eccleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſion, yet for a good while he defended Magdalen- 
College ; that he was againſt the Diſſolving of the 
Parliament; that he ſo openly oppoſed the Proſecu- 


tion of the Biſhops, that he expoſed himſelf to the 


Fury of the Popiſh Party ; and though he pretended 
to turn Roman Catholick, to prevent his immediate 
Ruine, yet he ſtill continued to be the Object of 
their Hatred; that there were no Proofs of his enter- 
taining any Private or Treaſonable Correſpondencies 
with the King's Enemies : That his Lady's holding 
a ſuſpicious Intelligence with the Princeſs of Orange, 
was not a ſufficient Reaſon to render the Husband 
criminal: That Col. Haney, though his near Rela- 
tion, might have deceived. him, as he did Others, 
and make him believe, that he went to the Spaw 
only for the fake of the Waters : That his owning 
he changed his Religion to ſerve the Proteſtants, 
was rather an Excuſe to them, than a Proof of his 
being privy to their Deſigns, fince no Man had need 
to make Excuſes to thoſe with whom he had already 
concerted Meaſures : That his introducing Father 
Petre into the Council, was only a prudential and 
allowable piece of Policy, to bring upon the Jeſuits 
all the Odium of the People, for the irregular Con- 
duct of the Court: That the Prince of Oranges Un- 
dertakings againſt a King that had fo powerful a 


Force both by Sea and Land, ſeem d ſo extraordi- 


nary, not to ſay Extravagant, to Every Body, 
that not knowing how to give Credit to ir, he did 
not think himſelf obliged to lay any weight upon 
 Skelton's Information; and that upon the News of 
the Prince's Coming, he adviſed the King to call 
a Free Parliament, and to depend upon that, rather 
than upon any Foreign Aſſiſtance, which was not 
only unneceſſary, but alſo moſt dangerous. To 
conclude, I ſhall only make one Obſervation ; That 
this Noble Lord was guilty of a ſtrange fort of Indul- 
gence towards ſome Perſons that had formerly been 
in his Service, and particularly towards one, by 
whoſe Means he drew the Odium upon himſelt for a 
time, of a Fact, in relation to the Manner of a Noble 
Earl's Exit; which, it it were true, could not be 
mention'd without utmoſt Horrour : But for my 
part, I am fo fully ſatisfied of his entire Innocence 
in that Matter, from ſeveral particular Circumſtances, 
too long to be inſerted, that I think my {elt obliged 
to do that Juſtice to his Memory, as wholly to acquit 
him of it. There is nothing of his in Print, that I 
know of, but the fore-mention'd Letter, under the 
Title of The Earl of Sunderland's Letter to a Friend 
in London. They told us this Earl's Heart was 
petrified before his Death, which was the Occation 
of it, and happen d September the 28th, 1702, 


SYDENHAM (Thomas) Son of William 
Sydenham of Winford- Eagle in Dorſetſhire, Eſq; was 
Born there; became a Commoner of Magdalen. Hall 
in 1642 3 left Oxford while it was a Gariſon for 
the King's Uſe, went to London, and fell acciden- 
tally into the Company of a Noted Phyſician call'd 
Dr. Thomas Cox; who finding him to be a Perſon of 
more than ordinary Parts, encourag'd and put him 
into a Method to ſtudy Phyſick. At his return to 
the Univerſity, after the ſaid Garriſon was deliver d 
up to the Paxliament's Forces, he retired again to 
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Aa dalen- Hal, entred on the Phyſick Line, was 
actually created Batchelor in the Pembrokian Crea- 
tion in April 1648. having not before taken any 
Doſe in Arts; and about that time ſubſcribing 
and ſubmitting to the Authority of the Viſitors ap- 
pointed by Parliament, he was, through the En- 
deavours of a near Relation, made by them Fellow 
of Al. Souls, in the Place of One who was then 
Ejected: After he had continued ſome Years there 
in the zealous Proſecution of that Faculty, he left 
the Univerſity without taking any other Degree, 
and at length ſettled in Weſtminſter, became Doctor 
of his Faculty in Cambridge, and an exact Obſerver 
of Diſeaſes and their Symptoms, famous for his 
Practice; the Chief Phyſician from 1660 to 1670. 
and in his laſt days Licentiate of the College of Phy- 
ſicians. He was a Perſon of a florid Style, of a gene- 
rous and publick Spirit, very Charitable; and was 
more famous, eſpecially beyond the Seas, for his 
publiſh'd Books, than before he had been for his 
practice, which was much leſſen'd after the Year 
1670, when he was laid up with the terrible Diſeaſe 


of the Gout. He fas famous for his Cool Regimen in 


the Small-pox, which his greateſt Adverſaries have 
fince been forced to take up and follow : He was 
alſo famous for giving the Bark after the Fit in 
Agues, and for his Laudanum. He Died on the 
29th of December, 1689, His Works are, Me. 
thoans Curandi Febres propriis Obſervationibus Super- 
ftrufta, &c. Cui etiam Acceſſit, Sectio quinta de 
Peſte, ſive Morbo Peſtilentiali. Lond. 1668. $20. 
Obſervationes Medice circa Morbornm Auclorum Hi. 
ſtoriam & Curationem. Lond. 1676, & 1685. $0. 
3 Reſpenſorie Due, Prima de Morbis Epi demicis 
ab An. 1675, ad An. 1680. Secunda de LnisVeneree 
Hiſtoria & Curatione. Lond. 1680, & 1685. 890. 


Culiel. Cole, M. D. de Opſervationibus Nuperis circa 
Curationem variolarum, Confluentiam, nec non de Aſſe- 
ctione Hyſterica. Lond. 1682, & 1685. Tratlains 
de Podagra &. Hyadrope, Lond. 1683, & 1685. 800, 
— Monitoria de Nove Febris Ingreſſu. Lond. 
I 80. ; | 
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EKELY ( Counteſs of) was the Nlece 

| of the ever-famous Count Nicholas Serini, 

| (formerly the Emperor's General in 
Hungary) and the Daughter of his Brother Count 
Peter Serini, who, with the Counts Nadaſti and 
Frangepani, having conſpired with the Tarks in 
1669, to raiſe a Rebellion in Hungary, was Seized, 
Tryed, and Executed at Neuſtadt, in 1671. This 
Noble Lady was firſt Marryd to Ragotzi, Son 
and Heir to Prince Ragotzs, ſometime Prince of 
Tranſylvania, by whom ſhe had ſeveral Children 
and after his deceaſe, to Count Emeri Tekely, 


the laſt Hungarian War, and in 1686 forced them 
to raiſe the Siege; but the Place being again at- 


to relieve it, ſhe was forced to ſign a hard Capitu- 
lation, at which ſhe ſaid ; 4b! Muſt 1 fien my 
Husbana's Deati? For I am perſuaded, that as ſoon as 
the Turks come to know 1 have abandon d this Place, 
they will take off his Head. She was oblig'd by the 
Terms of Surrendry, to go with the Princes her 


thence without the Emperor's Leave : But Count 
Tekely having, in 1690, luckily defeated General 
Henſter in Tranſylvania, and taken him Priſoner, 
ſhe and her Children were exchanged for him. After 
which, ſhe ran the fortune of her Husband, and 
and tollow'd him in all the Viciflitudes of it; and 
having in the Year 1697, no more Allowance from 
the Port than Five Dollars per Day, tor the whole 
Family, ſhe ſubmitted to the Leave granted them 
of Selling Wine within the Greek Liberties, and fo 
ſpun our her Days in Exile, and in an Infidel 


Country, till Death deliver d her, on the 1oth of 
February, 


Diſſertatio Epiſtolaris ad Spetatiſſimum & Dodctiſſimum 


She very gallantly defended the Caſtle of An- 
gatz, for ſome Years, againſt the 1»perialiſts, during 


tack'd in 1688, and the Count her Husband failing 


Children of the firſt Bed to Vienna, and not to ſtir 
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February, 103. at Galata, one of the Suburbs of | 


Conſtantinople, She was a Lady of a Maſculine Spirit 
and Courage, and had a great many Pertections 
that might have merited a better Fate; but in no- 
thing was ſhe ſo excellent as in her conſtant Affection 
and Adherence to her unfortunate Husband ;a Noble 
Pattern for thoſe of her. Quality. to imitate. One 
of her Daughters by Prince Ragotzs, is Married to 
Count A/premont, I can give no Account of her 
other Children, nor whether ſhe had any-at all by 
Count Tekely ; only Prince Ragotzs, now in Arms 
in Hungary againſt the Emperor, is her Son by her 
firit Husband. _ | | | 


THOMAS (William) the Son of John Tho- 
mas, was Born on the Bridge in the Pariſh of 
St. Nicholas in the City of Briſtel, on the 2d of 
February, 1613; Educated in Grammar Learning at 
Camarthen in Wales, by the Care of his Grand-farher, 
Recorder of that Town, became Student in St. J0hn s- 
College in 1629, thence tranſlated to that of Fez: 
(of which he was made Fellow, when Batchelor of 


Arts,) proceeded in that Faculty, took Orders, 


and before the Civil War began, became Vicar of 
Penbryn in Cardiganſhire; but being afterwards 
ſequeſtred for his Adherence to the Royal Cauſe, he 
taught School at Langhern in Caermarthenſhire , 
where, after a while, he read the Common-Prayer 


and Preached, yet not without ſome Diſturbance 


from the Oppoſite Party. After the King's Relto- 
ration in 1660, he became Chaunter of the Cathe- 
dral of St. David, in the Place of Dr. Griffith Higgs, 
deceaſed, was actually created Doctor in Divinity, 
made Chaplain to James Duke of York, and about 
that time had the Living of Llanbedder in the Valley, 
in Pembrokeſhire, conterred on him. He was inſtalled 
Dean of Worceſter, Novemb. 25. 1665. in the Place 
ot Dr. Thomas Warmaſtry deceas d; and about that 
time, he gave up Llanbedder for the Rectory of 
Hampton Lovet in Warceſterſhire. On the 25th of 
Fanuary, 1677. he was Conſecrated (with Dr, San- 
croſt to the See ot Canterbury) Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's, at which time liberty was given him to keep 
his Deanery in Commendum with it; and in the 
Middle of Auguſt 1683. he was tranſlated to the 
See of Worceſter, in the Place of Dr. James Fleetwood 
deceas'd, where he fate in good Reſpect trom the 
Clergy and Laity to the time of his Death, which 
happen'd Jute the 25th, 1689. and was Buried, ac- 
cording to his Deſire, in the North-Eaſt Corner of 
the Cloyſter belonging to the Cathedral-Church of 
Worceſter, with this Inſcription upon his Grave- 
Stone: 
Decani Migornienſis indigni, poſt ea Epiſcopi Aenevenſis 
indignioris, tandem Epiſcopi Vigornienſis indigniſſimi, 
meritit tamen Chriſli, ad vitam æternam Reſurrettions 
Candidati —— Sanctiſſimus & Docliſſimus Præſul, 
Pietatis erga Deum, erga Regem Fidelitatis, Charitatis 
erga Proximos illuſtre Exemplum expiravit, An. He- 
demptionis MADCLXXNXIX, eAtatis LXXII. Junii 25. 
& Moribundus hoc quicquid ſupra ejt Epitaphii pro 
modeſtia ſua tumulo inſcribi juſſit Belides 
ſeveral Sermons which he publiſhed, he wrote, An 
Apology for the Church of England, in Point of Separation 
Fm iti. A Paſtoral Letter to his Clergy of Wor- 

ceſter; which, as tis faid, was written in Anſwer 
to Dr. Burnets Biſhop of Salisbury, his Paſtoral Let. 
ters about Oaths: By which, it true, the Biſhop's 
Opinion, as to the then Change of Government in 
the Head of it, may be gathered, And, laſtly, 
Roman Oracles ſilenc d. 


TILLOTSON (John) Doctor in Divi- 
nity, was the Son of Robert Tilltſon of Sowerby in 
Yorkſhire, a Cloathier, by Mary the Daughter of 
Thomas Dopſon of Sowerby, Gent. in the Pariſh of 
Hallifax, was Born either the latter end of Septem- 
ber, or beginning of October, 1630, Atter he had 
with a quick Proficiency gone through the Grainmar- 
Schools, he was in 1647 admitted Penfioner in Clare- 
Hall, Cambridze, under the Tuition of Mr, David 
Clarkſon: He rook his Degree of Batchelor of Arts 


in 1650, in 1654 commenced Maſter of Arts, and 
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in 1666 Doctor in Divinity. He became, ſometime 
before the Reſtoration of King Charles II. Curate to 
the famous Dr. Nihins (ſince Biſhop of Cheſter) in 
St. Lawrence's Church, London, with whom the 


Doctor was fo well ſatisfied, that he declared he 


had been a great while ſeeking for One to pleaſe 
him, and now had found him. I know not whe- 
ther it was before, but 'tis more likely to be after 
this, that he had. the Parſonage of Keddington in 
Suffolk conterred on him, where he continued not 
long, but removing again to London, and becoming 


Tueſday Lecturer at St. Laurence atorelaid, he, by 


his Intereſt, procured Keddingtc to be beſtowed upon 
his Curate there, who now does, or very lately did 
enjoy ir. He was, abqut 1664, choſen Preacher to the 
Society of Lincolni- Im; preterred to the Deanery of 
Norwich ſometime after, and thence to Canterbury, arid 
to be Reſidentiary of St. Pauls: And upon the making 
of Dr. Stilling fleet (Dean of St. Pauls, London) Bi- 
of Worceſter, in 1689. he was tranſlated thither; 
made Clerk of the Cloſet to His Majeſty King Nil- 
liam III. the fame Year 3 and upon the Deprivation 
of Dr. Sancreft from being Arch. Biſhop of Canter 
bury, tor retuſing to take the Qaths to King Wil. 
liam and Queen Mary, was by Bis Majeſty pres 
terred to that See. Now there having been a ſcan- 
dalous Story raiſed of this Great and Good Man, in 
King Charles the Second's time, and ſince, with more 
Virulency, revived upon this his laſt Prefermenr, 
That we had an Archbiſhop that was never Bap- 
tized ; ſome of his Friends made Application to rhe 
Miniſter and Churchwardens of Hallifaz about 
ſearching their Regiſtry : Of which they tranſmit— 
ted the following Certificate, which is not judged 
improper to be inſerted here: 


i are to Certiſie, That ION TIIIOTSOR, 
the Son of Robert Tillotſon, of Sowerby, in the 
Pariſh of Hallifax, and County of York, was Bap- 
tized at Hallifax aforeſaid, the Third Day of October, 
in the Year of Our Lord, One thouſand [ix hundred and 
thirty; as appears by our Pariſh Regiſter, 
Ita Teſt, Jos. WIIEkINSON, Ficar 
Y; ac Halifax. | 
Jo.GAUKROGER, Cle. Pa- 
roch. de Hallifax. 


Not content with this Certificate, they, upon the 
Deceaſe of the Archbiſhop, were pleated to pur up 


this Inſcription, in Letters of Gold, in the Church 
of Hllifax : 3 | ; | | 


JOHANNES TiILLoTtSON, Archiepiſcopns 
Cantuarienſis, Natus Sowerbie, Renatus Hali- 
faxie 3tio Oftobris 1630. Denatus Lambethe 
2240 Novembris, A. D. 1694. eftatis 65. 


That is; Joun T1:lotsov, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, was Born at Sowerby, Baprized at 
Hallifax the 3d ot October 1630, and Died ar 
Lambeth the 22d of November 1694, at the 
Age of 65. | 


Enough can never be ſaid in Commendation of 
this moſt Excellent Perſon ; bur that being not my 
Deſign, its ſufficient that I add, what was found in 
the Diary of a very Pious Divine lately deceaſed, 
concerning him; “ That he taugitr, by his Sermons, 
* more Miniſters to Preach well, and more People 
* to Live well, than any one Man lince the Apo[ties 
* days: That he was the Ornament ot this Century, 
* and the Glory of his Function: In his Pulpit 
* another Chry/o/tom, and in his Epilcopal Chair 
* a ſecond Cranmer. 

He was exceeding Charitable, inſomuch that, while 
in his private ſtate, he always laid aſide Two Tenths 
of his Income tor Charity. His Learning, and great 
Maſtery of the Engliſh Tongue, cannot be better 
obſerved than by his Works, which arc Printed in 
One Volume in Folio, Publith'd by Himſelt; and 
Sixteen Volumes in Octave, by Dr. Barker. 
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ICTOR Amadeus II. Duke of Sash, 
King of Cypras, &c. There is ſome Ac- 


count already given of this Prince, under 
Savoy, in the former Volumes; we ſhall here give 
more diſtinctly the Particulars of his Family. He 
Marry'd, April the 9th, 1684. Auna Maria Ma- 


demoiſelle de Valois, Youngeſt Daughter of Philip late 


Duke of Orleans, by the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, 
Youngeſt Daughter to Charles I. King of England, 
by whom he had, 1. Maria Adelheida, or Adelherd, 
Born December the 6th. 1685. and Marry d to the 
Duke of Bargnnay, the Dauphin's Eldeſt Son, in 
1698. 2. Maria Loviſa, Born Auguſt 30. 1688. 


and Marry d Septemb. 11. 1701. to Philip V. King 


of Spain, the Duke of Burgundys Younger Brother. 
3. Victor Amadeus Philip Foſephns, Prince of Piedmont, 
Born May 8. 1698. 4. Charles Emanuel Victor, 8c. 
Duke of Aoſt, Born April 27. 1701. This Prince, 
in Conſideration of the ſecond Marriage laſt men- 


tion d, and Money from France, enters into an Al- 


liance with the two Crowns of France and Spain; 
and in 1701. appeared in Perſon in the Camp in 
Italy, and was with his Quota of Troops actually at 
the Battle of Chiari, where the Brave Germans got 
the Day. He continued in the ſame Intereſt the 
ſucceeding Year, but began to fluctuate in 1703. 
and having ſecretly entertained ſome Propoſals made 
to him on the part of the Emperor and his Allies; 
Wen eb could not be carry d on fo covertly, but 
that France got an Intimation of them : The 
Duke of Vendoſme, by Order from Court, ſeized 
His Royal Highneſſes Troops in the Service, and 
make them Priſoners: With which he was fo 
offended, that he, without any futher delay, De- 
clared openly for the Allies, and took all diligent 
Meaſures for his Security. But though Count Sra- 
remberg, with an Army of about 16000 Men from 
the Secchia, made a prodigious March quite through 
the Enemy's Country, to Reinforce His Royal 


Highneſs, all the Efforts they could jointly make, 


could not in the enſuing Campaign ſtop the Pro- 
greſs of the much more ſuperior Army of the Enemy 


under the Duke of Yendoſme, who, after two vigo- 


rous Sieges, took Vercelli and Fea from the Duke, 
making the Garriſon Priſoners ; while the French 
on this ſide becoming Maſters of all $4vey, except 
Mont melian, at laſt poſſeſs d themſelves of the Valley 
of Aoſt, and thereby cut off His Royal Highneſs's 
Communication with Switzerland, from whence he 
expected Succours; and being in no Condition to 
attempt the Relief of Verue, beſieged now by Ven. 
doſme, we muſt leave him in this diſtreſſed State. 


WAI. 


= TALKER (George) an 1ri/þ Miniſter, 
and Governor of London- Derry, in 1689. 
when Beſieged by King James's Forces, 
who, with the brave Garriſon in the Place, defended 
it to the utmoſt Extremity, till it was Relieved by 


Forces and Proviſions from England: After which, 


he came over into England , and having been boun- 


tifully Rewarded by His Majeſty Kin William, tor 
ſuch lignal Services, he was, February the 26th, after 
he had been preſented by the King's Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity, actually created Doctor of that Faculty at 
Oxford. He was born of Exgliſt Parents in the Coun- 
ty of Tyrone, educated in the Univerſity of Glaſcow, 
and afterwards Beneficed at Dung annon, not many Miles 


diſtant from the City ot Derry; to which Place re- 


tiring. when the Proteſtants therein, and in thoſe 
N were reſolved to keep and defend it againſt 
Richard Earl of Brconel, and all King James's Ad- 
herents, he became a Defendant therein; and more- 
eſpecially after the Death of the Renowned Colonel 
Baker, had a great ſhare in the Government of it, 
which he managed with great Prudence and Valour 


] 


ford, June 22. 1676. 


This Perfon hath publiſhd, 1. 4 True Arconnt of 
| the Siege, and famous Defence made at London-Derry. 
| Lond, 1689. 


2. A Vindication of the True Ac- 
count, &c. Ib. 1689, He returned into Ireland 
in 1690. where King William in Perſon Heading his 
Army, againſt King James with his 1riſh and French 
Auxilharies, and Dr. Walker appearing very forward 
and active {till in the Proteſtant Cauſe, he was ſhin 
at the famous Battle of the Bne, in the beginning 
of July that Year. < 

WALKER (Obadiabh) A. M. was firſt Servitor, 
and at laſt elected Maſter of Univerſity-College in Ox- 
; 16 I am ſorry I cannot give any 
Particulars of his Life: I am inform d, he hid the fine 
Painted Windows of their College Chapel from the 
furious Zeal of the Parliamentarians, in our unhappy 


Civil Wars; and that when he returned from Tra- 
velling, he ſer them up again. As to his Converſa- 
tion, he was found to be an Ingenious, but at the 


ſame time a Subtile Man, and would always, in 
Company, uphold the Doctrines of the Church of 


Rome ; but when his Friends were ſometimes warm 


upon him, he would dexterouſly turn the Diſcourte, 
and pretend it was only for Argument-ſake;z fo that 


few of his very intimate Acquaintance thought he 


had been a Roman- Cat holick, till he declared himſelf 
lo in King James's Reign. He Died ſome time after 
the Revolution, but I carinot particularize the Year. 
He writ, Paraphaſe and Annotations on the Romans, 
Corimhians and Hebrews. Oxon. 1675. $000 The 
Life and Death of Chriſt. Oxon. 1685. 4% Para- 
phraſe on the Epiſtles of St. Paul. Oxon. 820, 
Two Diſcourſes on the Adoration of Our Bleſſed Saviour 
in the Holy Euchariſt, Oxon. 1687. 


preſenting their Religious Rites, Mauners Games, &c. 

with an Account of their Emperors, &c. Lond. 1692. 

820. Concerning Images and Idolatry. Oxon. 1689. 

Of Education. Oxon. 1673. 80. Com. in Job. 

Spelmani, Vit. Alphredi, M. cum ejuſdem Verſione 
atins, Oxon. 1678. | 5 


WALLIS (Jh) Doctor in Divinity, was 


Born at Ashford in Kent, (his Father being Miniſter 


of the Place) in November, Anno 1616. He was 
bred at Emanuel. College in Cambridge, and in the 
Year 1649 he was made Savilian Profeſſor of Geo- 
metry in the Univerſity of Oxford. In the Year 1649 
he proceeded Doctor in Divinity; and in 1657 
he was choſe Cuſtos Archivorum : In this laſt Place, 
he put the Records, and other Papers belonging to 
the Univerſity, that were under his Care, into ſuch 
exact Order, and managed its Law-Suits with ſuch 


Dexterity and Succeſs, that he quickly convinc'd all, 


even thoſe that made the greateſt Noiſe againſt his 


Election, how fit he was for that Poſt. As for the 
other, he made fo great a Figure in it, that he juſtly 
got the Name of one of the greateſt Geometers in 


that Age; ſo famous for the Improvement ot thar 
Science. We ſhall only briefly relate what Books he 
wrote in this Way. 8 

And firſt, in the Vear 1655, he publiſh'd a Com- 
pleat Work of Arithmetick, wherein he treats that 
Science Mathemarically and Philologically. The 


ſame Year he publiſh d a Treatiſe of Conick Sections, 


without conhdering their being cut out of a Cone. 
The fame Year alto, he publiſh'd his Arithmetica 
Infinitorum, which has ever been acknowledged to be 


the Fountain of all the Improvements that have been 


made in Geometry ſince that Time; inſomuch, that 
the famous French Aſtronomer M. Iſmael Bullialdus, 
in the Year 1682, publiſh'd a large Commentary in 
Folio upon it. Anno 1657, he publiſh d a Treatiſe 


againſt ſome Miſtakes of M. Meibomius, concerning 


Ratio c. Anno 1658, he publiſh d a Correſpondence 
in Letters, that had, by the Mediation of Sir Xenelm 
Digby, pais'd betwixt the Mathematicians of Euglaud 
and thoſe of France, concerning tome Mathemarical, 
eſpecially Arithmetical Problems. About the Year 
1670, came out, at Three different times, his Full 


and Compleat Syſtem of Mechanichs; in which he 


lays the True and Solid Foundations of thoſe 
Sciences, which had not been done before. An. 1685, 
| | he 
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he publiſh'd in Eng/i/þ (for all the others were in 
Latin) a Treatiſe of Algebra, Hiſtorical and Practical, 
wherein he ſhews and explains the different Improve- 
ments of Algebra, by whom, and when made, and 
does himſelt much improve that Science. There are 
- beſides ſome Treatiſes of leſs Note, either ſubjoin d 
to his Algebra, or ſcatter'd in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſactiont. He publiſhd alſo ſome of the Ancient 
Greek Mathematicians, with a Latin Verſion, and 
Notes; to wit, An, 1676, Archimedes concerning 


the Number of the Sand, and concerning the Di- 


menſion of the Circle. Anu. 1680, Ptolem) s Harmo- 
nicks; to which he has ſubjoind an Appendix, 
wherein he compares the Ancient Greek Muſick with 
the Modern, their Diagram with our Scale, and 
their Modi with the different Signatures of our 
Keys, &c. An. 1688, he publiſhd Ari/tarchus 
Samius, concerning the Diſtance and Bigneſs of the 
Sun and Moon; and a Fragment, not before ſeen, 
of the Second Book of Papiuss Mathematical Col- 
lections. Anno 1699, Porphyrys Commentary on 
Ptolemy's Harmonicks, and Bryenniuss Harmonicks. 
About this Time he Reprinted all the foreſaid Works 
in Three Volumes, in Folio, and to them added'a Col. 
leftion of Letters concerning Mathematical Matters, 
He publiſh'd alſo, at different Times, ſeveral Trea- 
tiles in Divinity: Concerning the Bleſſed Trinity. 
A Defence of the Chriſtian Sabbath. An Expoii- 
tion of St. Pauls Epiſtle to Titus. Concerning 
Tafant-Baptiſm, The Titles of the Pſalms. Con- 
cerning Job, and Melchixedech: With ſeveral 


Sermons. ; 


He was eminent in Grammatical Learning, in 
which Way he publiſhd, An. 1658, a Grammar of 
the Engli/þ Tongue, a true Pattern for that of any 
Modern Language; to this is prefix d, a Grammatico- 
Phyſical Treatiſe concerning Speech, or the Forma- 


tion of Sounds fit for Speech; by the Knowledge of 


which, he taught Perſons born Deaf and Dumb, to 
Speak. In the Year 1687, he publiſh'd an Inſti- 
tution of Logic; which came very ſeaſonably, from 
ſo great a Maſter in Mathematical and Phyſical 
Learning as he was, as a Rebuke to thoſe, who 
under Pretence and Colour of Advancing thoſe uſeful 
Sciences, were running down the Logick and Meta- 
phytick of the Schools. All theſe were Reprinted 
in 1699, in Latin, in the Third Volume of his 
Works, under the Title of Some Miſcellanecus Works, 
He wrote much againſt Mr. Hobbs's Miſtakes and 
Errors in Geometry, and the rather, becauſe he 
hoped that the Dilcovery of them would leſſen 
Mr. Hobbes Credit in his other Writings, which he 
was ſenſible was at that time too great, conſidering 
their Influence. And indeed, it was Dr. Wallis, and 
the Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy Dr. Ward, atter- 
ward Biſhop of Salisbury, that by their Oppoſition 
did effectually mortifie Mr, Hobbs. 

He had great Skill and Sagacity in Deciphering, 
which he practis'd, not only tor the Concerns of his 
own Country, but alſo at the Defire of Foreign 
Princes in Friendſhip with England, and had Marks 
of their Favour ; particularly, Auno 1693, a Gold- 
Chain and a Medal of a conſiderable Value, from 
the Elector of Brandenburg. How much even the 
greateſt Men Abroad valued him for this, is evi- 
dent (among others) from M. Leibnitias's Letter 
to him, which is the XXVth in the before-mention'd 
Collection of Letters. 

He was of a Low Stature, Well-ſhaped, Black Hair, 
but by realon of Age, before he died, very White. 
He enjoy d a very uninterrupted Health, which he 
maintain d rather by Sobriety than Exerciſe, which 
he very little tavour'd. He preſerv'd the Solidity 
and Quicknels of his Judgment and Eye- ſight to the 
laſt, and even without the Uſe of Spectacles. He 
Died at Oxford, without any remarkable Diſeaſe, 
after ſome Days languiſhing, on the 28th of October, 
in the Year 1703, He counted ſome few Days of 
Eighty ſeven Vears, and was Buried in St. Marys 
Church, leaving behind him a very Well-eftablith'd 


Family: And may they always flouriſh, and 
10 continue. 


tained them. 


WARD ( Ralph) M. A. a Native of Torkſhire, 
bred in Sidney-College in Cambridge, under the Tuition 
ot Mr, Elias Pauſon: While at the Univerſity, he 
found much benefit by the Miniſtry of Mr. Samuel 
Hammond, Fellow of Mag dalen- Colloge, then Preacher 
at St. Giles's in Cambridge; by whom, after he had 
for ſome time ſerved at Denby Chapel in Pennyſton- 
Pariſh in Tork/hire, where he was Born, he was re- 
commended for a Chaplain to Colonel Fenwick, 
whole Regiment remained in Garriſon at Leith in 
Scotland, in Auguſt 1651, and was much Reſpected ; 
but returning the Year after to Viſit his Friends in 
Yorkſhire, they prevented his going back into Scot- 
land, and in 1653 he was fixed at Wolſingham in 
the County of Durham, and was Ordained ; after 
which, he viſited both Oxford and Cambridge, and 
commenced Maſter of Arts of both Univerlities : 
After which, he returned to Wolſingham, where he 
had a Benehice of about 150 J. per Amum, and then 
continued in his Miniſterial Office, till he ſaw he 
could do but little Good upon his Hearers, and ſo 
removed to Hartborn, a ſmaller Living, of which 
he was quickly diveſted, by the Reſtoration of 
King Charles II. when the Old Incumbent came in. 
Upon this he retired to Newcaſtle, taught School, 
and ſometimes Preached there: Then he became a 
Chaplain to Sir John Henly of York, where he alſo 
Preached above Thirty Years, He met with many 


Proſecutions, upon the Account of his Minittry : In 


1682, he was Fined 20 J. (at another time it was 
40 /.) upon an Information againſt him for holding 
a Conventicle, He Appealed to the Qaarter-Sefſion, and 
was Dilcharged by the Jury. In 1684, he met with 
harder Uſage, and ſuffered a ſevere Impriſonment; 
but upon paying 4o / in 1685, he had his Quiet us 
from King James, in June 1686. After which, he 
returned to his Work, with rhe ſame Sincerity and 
Deſires of doing Good as before, but not with the 
ſame Strength of Body, which declining by degrees, 
he at laſt expired, March the 13th, 1691. in the 
62d Year of his Age. 2 N 

He was a very Thinking Perſon, had a ſolid and 
Diſcerning judgment, but was not laviſh of his 
Words. He was reputed to be a ſubſtantial Divine, 
well acquainted with Sy ſtematical, Polemical and 
Caſuiſtical Divinity, and particularly with the 
Popiſh, Arminian and Socinian Controverſies. He was 
of a Bold Spirit, and Undaunted, but had Prudence 
and Meekneſs to govern his Courage; that while it 
kept him true to govern his own Conſcience, it made 
him not juſtly offenſive to others. His Motto was, 
Vive ut Vivas. He was much in Soliloquies; and, 
in a word, deſerved quite another Treatment, than 
he met with from an unkind World. He has left 
no Works behind him in Print, that I know of, 
and yet his Merit would not let me paſs him over 
ſilently in this Place. , | 


WARD (Seth) a moſt Noted Mathematician 
and Aſtronomer of his Time, was Born at Buntington 


| in Hertfordſhire, April the 15th, 1617. his Father 


being an Attorney of good Repute among his Neigh- 
bours, who perceiving his Son very forward to learn, 
he taught him common Arithmetick, and taught 
him carefully to be educated in Grammar-learning : 
When he was fitted for the Univerſity, he was ſent 
to Hidney- College in Cambridge, where he became 


| Servitor to Dr. Samuel Ward, Maſter of that Houle, 


who being much taken with his Induſtry and Inge- 
nuity, as alfo with the Sweetneſs ot his Temper, did 
ſoon after make him Scholar of the ſaid Houle ; 
and becauſe he was of the ſame Sirname, many ſup- 
poſed that he was of Kin, occaſion d by the Doctors 
great Kindneſs to him; but there was no Relation 
at all between them. His Genius was then much 
inclined to the Mathematicks, which being, as it 
were, Natural to him, he quickly and eaſily ob- 
Mr. Charles Scarborough, then an 
Ingenious Young Student, and Fellow of Caius- 
College in the ſame Univerſity, was his great Ac- 
quaintance ; and both being equally Students in that 
Faculty, and defirous to perfect themſelves, they 
took a Journey to Mr. #illiam Onghtrea, living then 
at Albary in Surrey, to be intormed of many things 
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in his Clavis Mathematica, which ſeemed at that 
time very obſcure to them. -Mr.Oaghtred treated 
them with great Humanity, being very much pleaſed, 
to ſee ſuch Ingemious Young Men apply themſelves to 
thoſe Studies, and in a ſhort time he ſent them away 
well ſatisfied in their Deſires. When they returned: 
to Cambridge, they after wards read the Clavis Ma- 
thematica to their Pupils, which was the firſt time 
that that Book was read in the ſaid Univerſity. 
In 1643, Mr. Ward, with the Maſter, and ſeveral 

his College, were, tor the Royal Cauſe, Impriſon d 

St. Johns College in Cambridge, arid Ejected from 
their ſeveral Places; much about which time, he, 
and Mr. Peter Gunning, Mr. IJſaac Barrow, and 
Mr. John Barwick, &c. wrote a well- penn d Treatiſe 


Alter his Diſcharge, he was civily and kindly re- 
ceived by his Friend and Neighbour, Ralph Freeman, 
of Afpaen in Hertſordſbire, Eq; And upon the 
cealing of the Civil- War, he was entertained 
Chaplam to Thomas Lord WNinman, of Thame- 
Park in Oxfordſhire. In 1648, he, by Friends 
made to the Committee for the Reformation ot the 
Univerſity of Oxford, became Aſtronomy Proteſlor 


thereof, in the Place of Mr. John Greaves, then 


Ejetted, who fore: * he ſhauld: be Turn d out, 
put Mr. Vurd upon ſolliciting for it, chat he might 
e fare, as far as it lay in his power, to get an Able 
Succeſſor: And about the fame time, he entred him - 
ſelt a Gentleman-Commoner in MWadham. College, for 
the fake of Mr. Wilkins, then Warden of that Houſe. 
In October the tame Year; he was Incorporated Maſter 
of Arts, and admitted to his Profeſſorſnip; and 
ſoon after took the Engagement, as Mr. Wood: ſays: 
He proceeded Doctor in Divinity, in 16345 and 
in 1656, or thereabouts, obtained ot Dr. Bromnrigg, 
the Silenc'd Biſhop of Exeter, the Chantorſhipnat 
the Church then Vacant: And in the Lear follow 
ing, gaining an Intereſt among the Fellows of Jeſus. 
College, he was Elected by them to be their Prin- 
cipah upon the Reſignation of Dr. Mich. Roberts :i 
But Mr. Howell of Exeter College got it from him, by 
his Intereſt with the Protector Cromwell. He was 
Elected Preſident of Trinity Colieme in 1659, by a 
Majority ot Fellows, made by the Intereſt ot Doctor 
Ralph Bat hunſt: But ſoon after being neceſſitated to 
leave that Place, to make room tor the right Owner; 
Dr. Hamond Potter, he retired to London, where he 
became Miniſter of St. Laurence in the Fewry ; and 
in the ſame Vear 1660, he was Inſtalled in his Place 
ot Chantor of Exeter. About that time, he became 
a Member of the Royal Society; and ſoon after, Dean 
of Exeter: And in 1662, he was, upon the Tran- 
lation of Dr. Gauden, Biſhop of Exeter, to Wars 
ſter, advanced to that See; ſrom whence he was 
Tranllated, upon the Death of Dr» Hide, to J. 
lisbwry, in 1667. He was made Chancellor of the 
Noble Order of the Garter, in 1671, by the Reſti- 
tution of King Charles II. after that Place had been 
enjoyed by Lay men about 154 Years: „ GOGH 
Hle was a Benefactor to the Royal- Society, gave 
4 Pendulum- Clock thereunto, which goes for: a 
Week together, to perpetuate the Memory of his 
Learned Friend, Laurence Rook. He allo, about 16 12, 
gave a conſiderable Sum of Money towards making 
the River at Salisbury Navigable to Chriſt. Church 
in Hampſhire : And in 1679, he beſtowed a 1000 4 
on Siduey-College in Cambridge. In 1683, he built 
an Holpital or College at Salisbury, for the Benefit 
of Ten Poor Widows of Miniſters: And next Year, 
he built an Alms-Houſe at the Place of his Nativity, 
for. Four Ancient Men, and Four Ancient Women, 
who had Lived well, but by Misfortune brought to 
verty.. ; . i 5 ä 
*. — of his Works are theſe 3 A Philoſophical Eſſay, 
towards the Evittion of the Being and Attributes of 
GOD, the Immortality of the Souls of Men, and the 
Truth and Authority of Scripture. Oxon, 1651. 80. 
De Cometis, ubi de Cometarum Natura aiſſeritur, 
ova Cometarum Theoria, & Nouiſſima Comete Hi- 
l diſſeritur. Oxon. 165 þ 4% Iuquiſitio in 
maelis Bullialdi, Aſtronomiæ Phi laice, Fundament a 
rinted with the Book De Cometts, Idea Trigo- 
nometrig demonſtrate, in nſum Juventutis. Oxon, 


* = 


| 1654. 4% The Method of which, mention dein the 


' Preface of this Bock, hr. Onghtred challebged 


for his. Vinditie Academiarum, containing ſomèe 


Brief Animadverſions upon Mr. John Webſter Book, 


ſtyled, The Exunen vf Academies, Oxon: n 
Hir. Dell 
had publiſhd on the ſame Argument; Printed at the 


Appendix, concerning what Mr. Hobbs aud 
End of Vindiciæ Acudemiarum. In Thome Hobbij 


Exercitatio Hpiſtolica. Oxon. 1656. 80. Appen- 


dlicula ai Calumnias, ab coders Hobbio, (in ſeæ Docn- 
| pron Les e Editit) in Authorem Congeſt as, Re. 
| fponſoria 5 | 

| Aſtronomia Geometric, ubi Methodus proponit u, qua 
Primariorum Planet arum Aſttonomin, ſide Elliptica, 


ſeveral: Hmm. He alſe Collected; Viewed 
and | Reviewed: the. Determinationes"''Theblogice 5 
Tractatus de Fnſti ficutlont; and  Prelefitones' de 
Fercato Originali, of Dr. Samuel ini | betore- 
mention d. CNL » 6 . 54 4 . 4h dap ns. 
2 Controverſie between Biſhop Ward, and Dr. Pierce, 
Dean of the Cathedrak Church of Salisbum, : 6ecas 
ion d by the Denial, upon the firſt asking of Pierre, 
for a Prebend ſhip in rhe laid Church, tor his Son 
Nobert: Wich Denial being much reſented by 

Dr. Pierce, not withſtanding the Reverſibn ot it had 


| raiſed a Controverſie, by maintaining, That the 
Eing had. the Right of Giving and Beſtowing the 
Dignities in the Church of Salisbury, and not the 
Biſhop. Which Controverſie being laid before the 
King's Commiſſioners for Ecoleſiaſt ical Affairs, they 
ordered Dr. Pierce to write a Narrative of that Mat- 
ter. Which being done, the Biſhop Anſwer d it; 


| 4 Vindivationrof the King Sovereign” Rights, & c. 
that it Diſcompoſed the Biſhop very much, eſpe- 


| fonable Time and Weather, ſo that by degrees his 
Spirits Were exhauſted., his Memory gone, and he 
became totally unfit for Buſineſs, and at length 
gave way to Nature, in his Houſe at Knghts-bridge, 
near London Fanmary the 6th, 1683. There had 
formerly been ſeveral learned Letters paſs d between 
him, and Sailialdus and Hevelius, which are yet 
kept private. He was ſucceeded in his Biſhoprick 
by Dr. Guibert Burne. 


WILKINSON (Heap) Junior, commonly 
| call'd Dean Harry, Son ot William Wilkinſon, ot Ad- 
| wick ſtreet in the Meſt. Riding ot Yorkſhire, was Born 
there, Anno 1616, inſtructed moſtly in Grammar- 
Learning in Baward Sylvefter's School in All. Saints 
Pariſn within the City ot Oxford, entred a Com- 
moner of Magdalen. Hall in 1631, took the Degrees 
in Arts, entred into Holy Orders, and became a 
noted Tutor in, and Moderator or Dean of his 
Houſe: At length, upon the Irruption of the Civil- 
War, in 1642, he left the Univerſity, adher d to the 
Parliament partly, and took the Covenant. After 
the Garriſon of Oxford was ſurrendred to the Par- 
liaments Forces, he returned to the Univerſity, was 
created Batchelor in Divinity, made Principal of 
his Hall, and: Moral- Philoſophy Reader of the Uni- 
verſity; and when he commenced Doctor, he took 
all the ways imaginable to make his Houle flouriſh 
with young Students. At length the Alt of Con- 
formity being publiſh'd in 1662, he would not 
Conform, but choſe rather to quit his Poſt, and 
lived for ſome time privately in thoſe Parts. After- 
wards he Preached to a Congregation at Buckminſter 
in Leiceſterſhire: ; then at Gosfield in Eſſex, in 1673. 
and after at Sith. Henmng ham; and laſt at Great 
Connard, near Sudbury in Suffolk, where he ended his 
Days, A the 13th, 1690, after he had ſuffered 
much for his Religion, by Impriſonment, Mules, 
and Loſs: of his Goods and Books. He was a Perſon 
that was very Courteous in his Speech and Carriage 
Communicative ot his Knowledge, Generous, and 
Charitable to the Poor, and to publick-ſpirited, 
that he always minded the Common Good, more 
than his own Concerns. mn 1. Conciones 
tres 


Printed with" che laſt Book mention d. 


' ſrve Circularis poſſit Geometricè abſolvus : Beſides 
againſt the Covenant,” which was made. Publicks | - i 


There aroſe, in the beginning of the Yeah" 7683, 


but it was not Printed. Upon this, Pietet wrote. 
After whichz'ithe Controverſie was carry d on ſo far, 


| cially by the ſeveral Journeys to London in unſea- 
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tres apud Acadewicas Oxonii nuper hatite. Oxon, Dauphin; who tot giving him the leaſt Oppor- 
1654. 8 1. Brevis Tractatus de Fare Divino] tunity for it, he artempted, by a quick * — 


Dies Dominici. Ib. 3. Conciones ſex ad Academicos 


Oxonitnſes, 1658. $v0. de Impotentia liberi Arbitrit | 


ad bonum Spirituale. 4. Epiſtolarum Decat. 5. Oratio 
habita in Schola Moralis Philoſophie. Oxon. 1658. 


6. Conciones duæ apud Oxonenſes. 1659. Concio de 
Beſides theſe, 


Brevitate Opportuni Temporis, Ib. 
he publiſh d à great mm Sermons; as alſo 
The Doctrine of Contentment, - Character of s Sincere. 
Heart. But his Prælectiones Morales, which he 
read in the Moral. Philoſophy School, while he was 
Publick Reader of that Lecture, are yet in Manu- 
ſeript preſerved in Magdalen Hall Libra x. 


WILLIAM ill. King of Ela: The 


former Volume concludes his Actions with a ſhort 


Account ot the Battle of Landen, in 1693; where 
his Behaviour was ſuch, that it became à common 
Saying among his Enemies, That they wanted 
ſuc King, to make themſelves Maſters of Chriſtendom. 

Andi the Brave Prince ot Conti, in a Letter of his to 
his Prineeſs, which was: intercepted, Was pleaſed to 
uſe theſe words; That he ſaw the King ebery where 
Preſent where there was Attion, expoſing his Perſan to 
the greateſt Dangers, and that it was pity ſo much 
Valour conld not have the peace able Poſſeſſion of the 
Crown he wore, However, the Effect ot the Bat tle 
of Landen, was the Frenchs Taking Charleroy before 
the End of the Campaign. In the Iaterim, the City 
of London, in an Humble Addreſs, Conꝑratulated the 
King's Preſervation in this great Day of Battle. 

The King. being return d into Exland, and the 
Parliament meeting on the 8th of November, he ac- 
quainted them with the Diſadvantages received at 
Land, and Miſcarriages at Sea; and having ſhewed 
them the Neceſſity of having a greater Force, they, 
while Captain Bembo was Bombarding St. Malo, 
and that His Majeſty was Entertaining the Prince 
of Baden ( who, was come into Exglaud to Wait 
upon Him, and Concert Meaſures for the next Cam- 


paign) with the Diverſions of the Seaſon, had Fre- 


pared a Bill touching Free and Impartial Proceed- 
ings in Parliament. To which the Royal Aſſent 
being refuſed, the Commons made a formal Repre- 
ſentation to Him, on the 26th of January, 1693. 
about the ſame. Which He Anſwered to this Pur- 
poſe 3 That He was very ſenſible of the Good Affection: 
the Commons expreſſed tewards Him upon many Occa- 
 frons, and of the Zeal they had ſhewed for the Common 
Intereſt : That no Prince had ever a higher Eſteem for 
the Conſtitution of the Engliſh Government, than Him- 
ſelf, and that He ſhould ever bave a great Regard to 
the Advice of Parliaments : That He: was perſwaded, 
nothing could :conduce ſo much to the: Happineſs and Wel- 
fare of the Kingdom, at an Entire Confidence between 
the King and People n; and that He look upon 
thoſe Perſons to be his Enemies, who ſhowld Adviſe any 
thing that ſhould leſſen t. | 

The Loss of Sir Francis Wheeler, with divers of 
the Men of War and Merchant-Ships, near Gibraltar, 
in a dreadful Storm, was mortifying News at this 
time; but the Parliament went cheerfully on with 
providing the Neceſſary Supplies, and Allowing for 
a New Levy of 15000 Men: And on the 22d of 
March, the King Signed TwWO Money Bills; and 
having quickned the Parliament with a ſhort Speech, 
To Diſpatch the Remaining Supplies; all was 
finiſh'd, and that Seſſion Ended b the 25th of April. 
Before His Majeſty Imbarked 127 Holland, he con- 
terred ſeveral New Titles of Honour, and made 
other Promotions: And leſt the French ſhould make 
an entire Conqueſt of Catalonia, the Engliſh Grand- 
Fleet, under Admiral Ruſſel, failed for the Streigbis; 
while ſome Land- Forces on board another Fleet 
under the Lord Berkley miſcarry d in a Deſign that 
had been formed upon Breſt, and were beaten back 
with much Loſs at Camaret- Bay, where they 
Landed; however, to be revenged of this, they fo 
Bombarded the Town of Diep, that it was in a 
manner entirely reduced to Aſhes; and Havre- de. 
Grace fared not much better. On the other hand, 
His Majeſty, at the Head of a Brave Army, uſed his 
utmoſt Endeavours to fight the Freweh under the 


Which made His Maj 


but not hing but it. 2. 


fall into French. Flandert. The French ſpared no 
Diligence to prevent it, though with the Loſs of 
abundance of Men and Horſes: But King William 
recovered Hay before the End of the Campaign: '' 
Things now began to appear with a better Aſpect; 
both by Sea and Land; and he having told his Pat= 
liament as much, in his Speech: to them, Nodember 
the 22th, He, and the whole Nation, were fdon 
mortified with an Aſtoniſhing Stroke of Providence, 
by the Moſt Excellent Queeen Marys Sickneſs and 
Dying of the Small-pox, on the 28th of Nodember: 
jeſty almoſt Inconſolable; his 
| Anſwer to the Houle of Lords Haureſr being this 3 
| That He Thanked them for their Kindneſs to Fim, but 
much more, for the Senſe they ſhewed of Our great Luſc, 
; which'avas above what He could exprefs'; As in that 
of the Commons, he ſaid, He wur able to Think uf 
91 11 ii o in 
A great many Abuſes having been by this time 
committed by Officers and Agents in the Army, this 
| occafion'd another Humble Repreſentation from the 
Commons: To which the King Anſwered; That He 
6 would take all \poffible Cure to hv the Grievancer m- 
dreſi dl. On the 22d of April, His Majeſty Paſſed 
divers Money Bills; and having coneluded the Sefs 
| hon'( which was much interrupted with an Enquiry | 
into the Male. Practices of the Eat. India Company } 
on the 3d of Ade, With giving his Aſſent to more 
Bills, and lodged the Adminiſtrationin the Hands of 


Seven Lords, by the Title of Lords Fuſtices of England; 


and made ſome other Alterations and Promotions; 
he haſted to Head the Confederate Army in the 
Netherlands, and: reſolved to lay Siege to the ſtrong 
Fortreſs of Namun : It was Invelted on the 23d of 
| and the Town Surrendred on the 2d of Augnft 3 
while Prince Fawdemont, who, in His Majeſty's' Ab+ 
| ſence” at the Siege, Commanded the Confederate- 
Army in Flanders, baffled the Mareſchal de Villeroy, 
by the gallant Retreat he made to Gent, and fo to 
Braſſels; of which the King, in his Lerter to him 
upon that Occafion, ſays, He had given greater 
Marks, by it, of his being a Conſummate General in 
the Art of War, than if be had gained a Victory. It's 
true, neither the King nor Prince could at preſent 
hinder the French from Taking Dixmude and Deynſe, 
and - Bombarding Fruſſelt; but the Relieving of 
Namur, though Villeroy had 100000 Men at his heels, 
His Majeſty was too watchful to ſuffer; ſo that 
all Fiferoy's Attempts proving unſucceſsful, that 
moſt: Important Place, I mean the Cohorn- Fort 
and Caſtle, Capitulated, and Surrendred on the 
22d of Anguſt-; His Majeſty having before ex- 
preis d, That be would Carry it in the next Attac, 
or be would Storm it with all the Granadters of the Army. 
A Glorious Conqueſt, and the more fo, becauſe of 
the Vain Inſcription the French had put up over one 
of the Gates, Reddi non Vinci poteſt. The King, 
upon the Marching out of the Garriſon, having 
Ordered the Mareſchal de Bouſſlers to be Arreſted, 
for the Garriſon of Dixmude and Deyſe, and re- 
ceived Satisfaction therein from France, he return d 
for England ; and Landing at Margate, October the 
toth, a New Parliament was Called to Meet on the 
22d of November : In the interim of which, he went 
a ſhort Propreſs into the Country ; and at the 
Meeting of Both Houſes, acquainted them with the 
Succels of the rn” the Supplies that would be 
Neceſſary, and the Ifl-State of the Coin. And upon 
an Addreſs of the Lords and Commons, about the 
Inconveniences that ſhould ha to England, from 
a Scotch Abt, lately obtained in Seortand, tor Erecting 
a Company Trading ro Africa, and the Indies; he 
was pleaſed to fay, He had been Il Served in Scotland, 
but He hoped ſome Remedy might br found, to prevent 
the Inconveniecies that might ariſe from that At. 
The Grants made by His Majeſty, of ſome Manors 
in Wales, to my Lord Portland, had been ſtopt laſt 
Summer in the Treaſury,' by the Repreſentation of 
ſome Gentlemen of that Country to the Lvrds- 
Commiſſioners thereof, and the ſame being moved 
now in Parliament, the King Anſwered the Addreſs 


of the Commons, by ſaying, He wontd Provide for 
wy 
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my Lord Portland, who had Deſerved ſo well of him, 


ſome other way. 


The Redreſſing of the Coin, was now the great 


Thing : There was ſome {top before given to. the 
Currency of the Clipp'd-Money, by Proclamation ; 
but early in January 1695, an Act Paſſed, For Re- 
medying the Il. State of the Coin. The Exorbitant 
Price of Guinea's was gradually reduced, and at 
length brought to their old Standard; while 
His Majeſty's Enemies, both at Home and Abroad, 
thought it the moſt proper Opportunity to Aſſaſſi- 
gw his Perſon, to Invade the Nation with a Foreign 
But the Viſible Hand of Providence faved the King; 
The 2 of Men of War, with the Merchant- 
men 


Diſcover'd the Deſign before the time of Execution; 
many of the Aſſaſſines were ſeized, and an Opportu- 
nity laid hold on, now that there was ſuch a general 
Diſcontent about the Coin, to Secure all Suſpected 
Perſons. The Parliament, by its Addreſs, and 
otherwiſe, appeared extremely Concerned for the 


Security of His Majeity's Perſon, and the future 


Safety of the Nation, more-eſpecially by Paſſing the 
Aſſeciation Bill. The Aflaſimes were Tryed, and 
divers of them Executed; and not one of them 
that Died, but Owned either the intended Aſſaſſina- 
tion or Invaſion. 3 
In the mean while the Fleet was Commanded 
Home from Spain, and arriving ſafely about the End 
of April, His Majeſty goes again for Holland. But 
the Circumſtances of our Affairs, more: eſpecially 
the great want of Money, becauſe of the Reducing 
of the Coin, not allowing us to expect ſuch a Glo- 
rious Campaign, as he had made the preceding 
Year ; however, Things paſs d without any Diſad- 
vantage there; and France, by this time, being 
rown quite weary of the War, got Paſſe-ports for 
lonſieur Callieri to come to the Hague, to Negotiate 
the Preliminaries of a General Peace. However, 
His Majeſty's Fleet was not idle; for the French not 
daring to put out to fight them, they very ſeverely 
Bombarded St, Martin's in the iſle ot Rhee, and re- 
duced a great part of it to Aſhes. | 
While the Parliament of Jreland Met, and gave 
His Majeſty ſome Money, that of Exgland Met allo, 
October the 22d, and the King, among other things, 
acquainted them, That tome Overtures had been 
made, in order to the entring upon a Negotiation 
© of a General Peace; And that He was ſure they 
« would All Agree with Him in Opinion, That the 
* only Way of Treating with France, was with their 
« Swords in their Hands. December the 3d, he 
Paſſed two Bills, about ſetting us further to rights 
in reſpe& to the Coin; one, For Laying a Duty upon 
Lom. Mines, &c. And on the 12th, Nominated the 
Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Villiers, and Sir Joſeph 
Williamſon, to be his Plenipotentiaries for the Treaty 
of a General Peace. 


Sir John Fenwick's Caſe was now agitated ; and tis 


plain, That his forming a Deſign to make a Counter- 
Plot, and to Decoy one of the Evidences away, oc- 
cafion'd the Bill of Attainder in Parliament, and 
the loſs of his Head; to which His Majeſty gave way. 
He gave the Royal Aſſent to many Acts, on the 
| 16th of April, 1697 3 made divers Promotions, and 
Conſtituted Nine Lords - Juſtices, before his Depar- 
ture for Holland, where he Landed on the 27th 
April, and went ſome time after into the Field. 
But the Duke of Savoy having, the preceding Year, 
made a Separate Peace with France, and the German 
Troops moving but very {lowly to join His Majeſty, 
it gave the Enemy an Opportunity to Beſiegge and 
take Aeth: But His Majeſty's real Vigilance, 
incomparable Management and Conduct, wholly 
. diſappointed their Deſigns upon Bruſſels, which 
would have made them wholly Maſters of the Peace. 
The Negotiation. of &/#ick ſeemed to go on but 
ſlowly : King James s Friends were impudently 
Uppiſh in England, and made it their bufineſs to 


give out, That King Milian was to be Excluded 


orce from France, and to Re-inthrone King James: 


or the Streights, that for ſo many Weeks 
had been Wind- bound, ſerved very opportunely, 
in Conjunction with other Ships, to hinder the 
Invaſion. Mr. Pendergraſs, one of the Conſpirators, 


| 


— 


the Con rel refuſing. to 
fs Ong tunng 


from the Peace ; thou 
receive the Other's Man 
tion of it: But the Interview of the Earl of Portland 
and, the Mareſchal de Boxfflers, at the Deſire: of the 
latter, began to clear up the Eye· ſight of thoſe, who 
would not remain wiltully and 5 | 

and to ſee that they had fed themſelves all this while 
with Aery Notions ; and they muſt be the more 


confirmed in it, when they found that the Earl, 


by the King's Order, went from the Camp to the 


Hague, and there declared to the Congreſs,” That as 


for what concerned His Majeſty, and his Kingdoms 
he was well ſatisfied, that all Matters were ſo well 
adjuſted with France, that His Concerns would oc- 
caſion no Delay in the General Peace; and therefore 
he earneſtly preſſed the other Allies, and particularly 
the Emperor, to contribute all that in them lay, 
towards Concluding ſo great a Work. The Peace 
was Signed between England, Spain, and the Dutch 


and France, on the 2oth ot September, and was very 


* 


Honourable to His Majeſty in divers Particulars, 
eſpecially in reſpect to Arrears of Rent and Revenues 


due to Him from his Lands and Territories that had 


been ſeized by the French. 


Admiral Nevill, in the Feft-Indies, did not prove 
ſo ſucceſsful againſt Monſieur Ports, and the 2 
Squadron under his Command, as might have been 
expected. However, the War being now ended by 
a General Peate, the King Lands in England on the 
13th of November, and, at the Requeſt of the 
Citizens, made his Publick Entry through London, 
being Attended by all the Perſons ot Quality, in 
very great State, and the Sword carry'd betore 
His Majeſty by the Lord-Mayor. It was a fine Show, 
a vaſt Number of People appear d at it, as Fine and 
Gay, as the Day was Cold ; and His Majeſty, as He 
paſs d along, ſeem d to be extremely well Pleaſed 


with it. The 2d of December was ſolemnized for 


a Publick Day of Thanksgiving, by his Majeſty's 


Order, tor the Peace; with which King James's 


Friends were fo enraged, that they contrived and 
handed about a SHham- Manifeſto, under the Name 
of William III. King of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, delivered and diſperſed at the French Court, 


as an Overture to the General Peace, Propoſed 


about the latter end of the Year 1693, and Con- 
cluded in 1697, with a Deſign to Lampoon both 
King William and the French King. 

1 he Parliament met on the 3d of December; and 
the King, in his Speech to them, having ſet forth the 
State of Affairs, as they then ſtood, now the Peace 


was made; more particularly he gave it them as 


his Opinion, That the Circamſtances of Aﬀairs 
Abroad were ſuch, that En Bla nd could not be Safe, 
without a Land-Force; And He hoped, that they would 


not give thoſe who meant them Ill, the Opportunity of 


Effecting That, under the Notion of a Peace, which 
they could not bring to paſs by a War. He received 
Aaareſſes ot Thanks from Both Houſes, and Things 
at this time ſeemed to be full of Tranquillity in the 
Three Kingdoms that com poſe the Britiſh Monarchy. 
But ſome Uneaſineſs quickly appear d in Exil. 
His Majeſty, before he left Holland, had Paid and 
ſent Home moſt of the Foreign Troops in his 
Service; and ſoon after his Arrival, gave Orders for 
Disbanding ſome of our Native Forces, to give as 
little Umbrage, as might be, that the Peoples 


Liberties were in no Danger. But this did not 


ſeem to be ſatisfactory to a great many People; out 
therefore, about this time, came a Pamphlet, enti- 


of | tuled, [An Argument, ſbewing, That a Standing- Army 


was Inconſiſt ent with a Free Government, aud yp. 70 
Deſtructive to the Conſtitution of the Engliſh Monarcihy.] 
It was written with a great deal of Accuracy ; and 
ſoon after encountred by a Ba/lancing Letter; not 


to mention many other Things pro and con; beſides 


' a Liſt of a pretended Army of 11/4 Papiſts. which 


* 


King James had in his Pay, and Others that would 
ſoon Invade us upon the. firſt Opportunity. Theſe, 


and the Addreſſes and Letters from Scotland, about 


fome Grievances, they alledged, their New: Erected 
Company laboured under, could not be over- 
agrerable to His Majeſty 3 no more than the 
Burning ot his Palace = Whitehall, by an Acci- 

OY | [ 2 


ſis, was no great Indica- 


ſtinately Blind, 


dental 
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thouſand and fitteen Pounds, Eighteen Shillings, 
and Eleven Pence Half-penny, for Disbanding the * was his fixed Opinion, That Nothing could be 


of Bavaria, after his return, waited 


land, Mr. Secretary Vernon communicated to my Lord- 
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dental Fire, on the 2d of January, 1698. In the | was, upon the refuſal of the Arch-Duke's accepting: 


mean time, as the Duke of St. A/bans had been be- 
fore ſent into France, ro Complement that Court, 
upon the Marriage of the Duke of Burgundy with 
the Princeſs of Savoy; my Lord Portland ſet out 
now upon his Extraordinary Ambaſſte into that 
Kingdom. Much about which time, Peter Alexo- 
witz,,, Czar of Maſcovy, who had an Interview 
with His Majeſty lait Autumn in Holland, arrived at 
London, January the roth, incgnito; and during his 
Stay, was Entertained at His Majeſty's Charge : 
While the Parliament, on their part, prepared Bills 
to Prevent the Currency of any Hammer'd Silver 
Money, &c. For making out New Exchequer Bills 
To Prevent any Correſpondence with the late King 
James, or any of his Adherents; To DE the 
Arrears of ſeveral Annuities : they gave to His Majeſty 
the Sum ot One million four hundred eighty four 


of ir, to be ſequeſtred, and govern'd by the Prince - 
of Vaudemont; and after him, by his Son Prince 
Charles ot Vaudemont. | 
His Majeſty arriving in England on the 3d of De- 
cember, the Parliament Mer on the gth, and very 
vigorouſly puſh'd on a Bill for Disbanding the 
Army, and other Neceſſary Occaſions, which His 
Majeſty Paſſed on the iſt of January, 169;. with 


Reluctancy, as appears by his Speech. to them on 


that Occaſion, wherein he was pleaſed to fay, 


That though, in their preſent” Circumſtances, 


„there appeared great Hazard in Breaking ſuch a 
Number of the Troops, and though he might 
* think himſelt Unkindly uſed, that thoſe Guards 
* ( he meant the Datch Blue Foot) who came over 
* with him, to their Aſſiſtance, and had conſtantly 


* attended him in all the Actions wherein he had 


engaged, ſhould be removed from him; yet it 


7 3 4 part of the Army, and Paying of Seamen : | <*'i> fatal to them, as that any Diſtruſt or Jea louſie 


aiſed Two Millions, by Erecti 
and Poundage, for the Raifing of Seven hundred 
Houſhold: And having diſpatcht a great deal of 


other Buſineſs, they terminated on the 5th of Jah, 
with this Character from His Majeſty, That He could 


not take his Leave of ſo good a Parliament, without ac- 
knowledging the Senſe He had of the Great Things they 


had done for his Safety and Honour, and for the Support 


and Welfare of his People: And then having con- would always Act in the manner they had expreſs d. 
ciſely enumerated the Particulars in every one of 


their Seſſions, he told them, They were ſach Things, 


as would give a Laſting Reputation to that Parliament, 
and would be the Subjef of Emulation to Thoſe thas 
ſhould come after. 


His Majeity having conſtituted Nine Lords | 


Juſtices, on the 21ſt of Juh imbarked tor Holland; 


Duke ot Ze 
His Majeſty had ever a. very great Efteem, and uſed 


frequently to call him Father. On the 2d of Odlober 


he was Waited upon by the Elector of Hanover, and beſt Way to keep an entire Confidence between His 


Majeſty and his People, was to truſt his Sacted 


his Brother Prince Erneſt Auguſtus, at Caur; where 
alſo Mr. Stepney, his Envoy-Extraordinary to the 
Elector of Brandenburg, came likewiſe to Attend 
him with Letters from that Prince. The Elector 


Loo. Notice ſhould have been taken before, That 
Count Tallard, the French Ambaſſador, had Orders 
to attend His Majeſty abroad. The King had ac- 
uainted the Lord-Chancellor Somers, before he left 
'ngland this Year, That fome Intimations had been 


given my Lord Portland, when in France, that the 


rench King enclined to come to an Agreement with 
His Majeſty, concerning the Succeſſion of the Crown 
of Spain; and after he went over this Summer to Hol- 


Chancellor a Letter from rhe Earl of Portland, by the 
King's Order, That Count Tallard had declared to His 
Majeſty, That an Accommodation might be found out 
in relation to the ſaid Succeſſion 3 That the Matter 
mult be kept very ſecret; and that the full Powers 
ſhould be ſent him under the Great-Seal, with 
Blanks for the Commiſſioners Names, to Treat with 
Tallard. This was done accordingh ; though my 
Lord Somers, in his Letter to His Majeſty, made 
many Objections againſt ſuch a Treaty: But Con- 
cluded it was, on the 19th of Auguſt, and imported, 
That in Conſideration of the Pretenſions of Fraxce, 
The ſhould have Naples and Sicily, as alſo Sanito 
Stephano. Rorto Hercolo, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto- 
longo, Piombino, the Marquiſate of Final, the Pro- 
vince of Guipuſcoa, n Font arabia, Saint 
Sebaſtian, and Port- ge, and alſo all the Places 
on the French (ide of the Pyrenæan. Arch-Duke 
Charles was to have the Dutchy of Milan. The 
reſt of the Dominions of Spain, both within and 
without Europe, was to come to the Electoral- 
Prince of Bavaria ; and in caſe that Prince ſhould 
not live to inherit the ſaid Nominions, then th 

were to come to the Elector his Father, and his 


* * 0 


| ng a New Eaft- ; © ſhould ariſe between Him and his People; which 
India Company, and granted a Subſidy of Tunnage 2 he muſt own, would have been very unexpected, 


7 d © after what He had Undertaken, Ventured, and 
thouſand Pounds a Year, for the Service of his 


“ Acted, for the Reſtoring and Securing of their 


'* Liberties ; and ſo if any In Conſequences hapen d, 


they were not to be laid at his door.” The 
Commons, in: their I hereupon, aſſured him, 
He ſhould never have Reaſon to think his Commons 
Undutiful. Of which, in his Auſwer, he expreſs d 
his full Satisfaction, and did not doubt but they 


The Army, by the At betore- mention d, were 
reduced in Exland to Seven thouſand Men only, 
under the Name of Guards and Garriſons, and 
Twelve thouſand in Jrelaud. But the King was fo 
loth to part with the Datch Guards, that on the 
18th of March he ſent a Meſſage on purpoſe to the 


Commons, to ſee whether, in Conſideration ot Him, 
from whenes, ſoon after, he went to give the Old 


a Viſit, he being a Prince for whom them longer in his Service. But they wereInexorable 


they would be diſpoſed to find a Way- to Continue 


(it I may uſe the Expreſſion in ſuch a Caſe )- an 
{aid in their Addre/s, among other things, That the 


Perſon with his own Subjects, who had eminently 


- Heirs after him. Likewiſe the Dutchy of 4filan | afte 


. fignalized themſelves in the late War, upon all Oc- 


E. caſions. This drew a very Pithy and Remarkable 
him at 


Anſwer from His Majeſty 3 That He had come 
© hither to Reſtore the Ancient Conſtitution ot the 
„Government: That He had had all poſſible Regard 
©* to it fince his Coming; and was reſol ved, through 
the Courſe of his Reign, to endeavour to preſerve 
« it entire in all the Parts of it: That He had a 
full Confidence in the Affections ot his People, 
* and was well aſſured they had the fame in Him, 
„and He would never give them Juſt Caute to alter 
that Opinion: That as to his Subjects who had 
* ſery d whe the War, he had been an Eye- 
& Witneſs of their Bravery, and of their Zeal for 
® his Perſon and Government; and rhat He had 
* not been wanting to expreſs his Senſe of that to 
* his Parliaments, as well as upon other Occaſions : 
„That he had all the reaſon in the world to Truſt 
* and Rely upon them, that a Prince could have; 
and that he was ſatisfied, there was not a Man 
„among them capable of entertaining a Thought, 
that what was propoſed in his Meſſage, proceeded 
from any Diſtruſt of them: That it ſhould be 
* his ſtudy, to the utmoſt of his power, to perform 
* the Part of a Juſt and a Good King; and that as 
„Ae would ever be ſtrictly and nicely careful ot 
* Obſerving his Promiſes to his Subjects, ſo He 
* would not doubt of their tender Regards tor Him. 

he Commons alſd, about this time, making 
ſome Inſpection into the Affairs of rhe Navy, Aq- 
dreſs d His Majeſty about thoſe Miſmanagements': 
Who aſſur d them, He would take the beſt Care 
he could, about a Matter of fo great Concern to the 
Kingdom. And the Earl of Orford, 'who was both 
Treaſurer of the Navy, and one of the Lords-Com- 


miſſioners of the Admiralty, Yona to be more 
particularly ſtruck at in this Aahreſt he, ſome time 
r, laid down his Places. On the 


th of Au, 
the 


„ 
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the King gave the Royal Aſſent to ſeveral Bills, and 
articulariy one for Raiſing the Sum of One mil- 
hen four hundred eighty four thouſand and fifteen 
Pounds, Eighteen Shillings, and Eleven-pence Three- 
farthings; A Bill ot Duties upon Sweets, and others; 
Prorogued the Parliament to the 18th of June; 
made fome New Promotions; conſtituted Seven 
Lords: Juſtices; and, June the 8th, Landed in Hol- 
land. On the 25th of Jah, he was attended at Loo 
y my Lord Paget's Steward, his Ambaſſador in 
#rkey, with Letters to His Majeſty from the Grand- 
Signior, acknowledging his Good Offices, in Me- 
diating the Peace of Carlowitz, between the Chri- 
ſtian Princes and the Port. And the States of Hol- 


land, not long after, out of the great Reſpect they | 
had for His Majeſty, put forth a Placart, requiring | 


all ſuch Perſons as had been declared Rebels in 
England, to depart out of their Dominions. His 
Majeſty was Vitited at Zoo by the Old and Brave 
Duke of Cell: And not long after, the Czar of 
HAuſcovy's Letters came to his hands, being in ac- 


knowledgment of the Good Offices of His Majeſty's | 


Mediation in the Truce between Him and the 
Ottoman Port, 


The New Scorch Company had for ſome time been | 


buſie in preparing to make a Settlement in ſome ad- 
vantageous part of the World; and having at length 


fixed at Darien in America, the Council-General ot 


the Company, on the 21ſt of March, wrote a Letter 
to His Majeſty, to give him an Account of their 


Arrival and Settlement there: Which was no ſooner 


known in Spain, and the Account tranſmitted to 
the Spaniſh Embaſſador in England, but he preſented 
a Memorial; on the 3d of Max, againſt the ſaid Set- 
tlement, as being Illegal and Injurious to the Rights 
of his Maſter. To encounter this, the Lord-Preſident 
of the Seſſions in Scotland, and the Lord- Advocate, 


preſented another from the Company, to aſſert the 


Legality of their Settlement at Darien. Abour this 
time, it was given out, that the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
had preſented a ſecond Memorial concerning that 
Settlement; but whether it was ſo or not, does not 
ſignifie much, for the Scots lay under ſufficient 
Diſcouragements without it; and Sir William 
Beeſton, no doubt by Order from England, put forth 
a Proc/amation, on the 8th of April, ſtrictiy forbid- 
ing all the King's Subjects to hold any Correſpon- 
dence with the Scotch at Darien, or give them any 
manner of Aſſiſtance, by Arms, Ammunition, Pro- 
viſion, or other Neceſſaries whatſoever. Proclama- 
tions to the fame Purpoſe were iſſued out by the 
Engliſh Governors ot other Colonies. Againſt all 
which, the Councel-General of the Company hum- 
bly Petitioning His Majeſty; He was Pleaſed to 
Anſwer, That He would, upon all Occaſions, Pro- 
tect and Encourage the Trade of that Nation; and 
would alſo take care that the Subjects of that King- 
dom ſhould have the ſame Freedom of Trade and 
Commerce with the Eng/s/þ Plantations, as ever 
they had formerly 3 and that their Parliament 
ſhould Meer, when He judged that the Good of the 
Nation required it. | 


I ſhall but juſt mention the Conteſt now on foot, | 


about the Succeſſion of the Dutchy'ot Newf Chaſtel : 


The Prince ot Conti, in the Dutcheſs of Nemours 


Life-time, pretending to have himſelf Declared 
the Rightful Succeſſor by the States : But K Wil. 
liam putting in his Claim, the Prince thought fit, 
at preſent, by the French King's Direction, without 
doubt, to Demir in his Pretenſions, and to return 
to Court. e : Ft 

- His Majeſty, October the 17th, Landed in England ; 
Harangued his Parliament on the 16th of Newember : 
And they having Addreſs d him, That Nothing was 


more Neceſſary for the Peace and Proſperity of the 


Kingdom, the Quietting of che People's Minds, and 
Biete his Enemies Deſigns, than à Mutual 
and Entire Confidence brtween Him and his Par- 
liament: They thought ir the greateſt Misfortune. 
that there ſhould be any Jealouſie or Miſtruſt raiſed, 
of their Duty and Affection to Him and his Perſon, 
and begg d he would {et Marks of his high Diſpleaſure 
on all thoſe that ſhuuld .pretume to Mit repreſent 
their Proceedings to Him 3 And They, on their 


Diſcourage all Rumours and Reports that Reflected 


on his Government, whereby any Miſunderſtanding 


might be created between him and his Subjects. 


His Anſwer was; That his Parliaments had 
done ſo great Things for Him, and He had, upon 


5 
all proper Occaſions, expreſs d fo great a Senſe 
of their Kindneſs; and his Opinion had been fo 
often declared, That the 2 of an Env iſh 

King, depended * npon an Entire Correſpo- dence 
* between Him and his Parliament; that it might 

not ſeem ſtrange for him ro aſſure them, That 
no Perſon had ever yet dared to go abour to 
Miſ-repretent to Him the Proceedings of either 
Houſe 3 and that had He found any ſuch, they 
ſhould immediately have felt the highett Marks 
of his Diſpleaſure: That it was a Juſtice he owed 
not only to his Parliament, but to every one of 
his Subjects, to Judge of them by their Actions, and 
that Rule He would ſteadily purſue: IH at it any 


cc 


Methods, by Calumnies and Mifrepretenrations, 


be looked upon and treated by Him as his 
worſt Enemies: He declared himſelt pleaſed 
with their Addreſs, and took kindly the Aflurance 
they gave Him, of uſing their E deavours to 
Diſcourage Falſe Reports; And taithtuily pro- 
miſed, That no Actions ot His ſhouid give juſt 
Ground of any Miſunderſtanding between Him 
and his People. e 

His Majeſty was all this while teazed with 
Addreſſes and Letters about the Affairs of the Scorch 


Company, whoſe Settlement at Darien bein not. 


liked of by the Engliſh Houſe of Lords; Febrnary the 
12th, 1700. they preſented an Addreſs to His Majeſty 
againſt it: Who told them, He had'always a 
* very great Regard to their Opinion; and ailined 
them, He would never be wanting, by all proper 
Means, to Promote the Advantage and Good of 
* the Trade of England. And at tlie tame time de- 
clared, He could not but have a great. Concern and 
„Tenderneſs for Scotland and a Deſire to Advance 
their Weltare and Proſperity; and was very ſenſibly 
touched with the Lois his Subjects ot that King- 
dom had ſuſtained by their unhappy Expedition, 
in order to a Settlement at Darien: That tHe 


did apprehend that Difficulties would ariſe, with 


< reſpect to the different Intereſt ot Trade, between 
* his Two Kingdoms, unleſs ſome Means were 
* found out to Unite them more nearly and com- 
„ pleatly:: That therefore He took that Oppor- 
«* tunity to put the Lords in mind of what He re- 
“ commended to his Parliament, ſoon after his 
% Acceſſion to the Throne, That they would Conſider 
«* of an nion between the Two Kingdoms, i hat He 


vas of Opinion, Nothing would more contribute 
to the Security and Happineſs of both Kingdoms ; 
and was enclined to hope, That after they had 


4 lived| near an Hundred Years under the tame 
„Head, ſome happy Expedient mighr be found, 


& for making them. One People 3 and therefore 


e earneſtly recommended that Matter to their Con- 
* fideration. EE. 34h 

Ihe Lords ſoon Paſſed a Bill of Vxion, according 
to the King's Defire ; but the Commons would do 
nothing in it. So that the next thing that came on, 
was a National Addreſs from Scotland, preſented on 
the 25th ot March: At what time, one of the 
Commiſſioners fignified to His Majeſty, That it was 
Hoped he would look upon it, not only as a Peti- 


tion for Allowing the Parliament ro Sir. but a2 


Teſtimony of the Nation's Concern for the Intereſt 
of their Company. But He faid, That would be 
beſt known in Parliament, which could not Sit 
before the 14th of AM. In the mean time, the 
Engliſb Parliament having gone through all the 


- weighty Affairs before them, by the 11th of April, 


and particularly Tack d rhe Bill for Selling the 
Forfeited. Eftates in Ireland to the Land- Tax. they 


- received. the Royal Afient : And the Houies being 


Protogued to the 23d of day, His Majeſty, not 
long atter, taking the Great-Seal from the Lord- 


Chancellor Somers, committed it to tha * ty 


part, would do all they could to Priverir and 


hereafter ſhould attempt to put Him upon other 


they ſhould not only fail of Succeſs, bur ſtiould 
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of dir Nathan Wright, with the Title of Lord-Keeper. 
During this Seſſion of Parliament, which was after- 
wards taken Notice of, there was a Second Treaty 
of Partition agitated between England, Holland, and 
France, much upon the fame foot as the former, 
made chiefly in favour of the Electoral. Prince of 
Bavaria : But that Young Prince ſoon tripping off 
this Earthly Stage, the Arch-Duke Charles, by this, 


was to have all the Spaniſh Dominions both within 


and without Europe, except what is before ſaid to 


have been allotted to the Dauphin and France; and 


that the Duke of Lorain, inſtead of his own Country, 
which was likewiſe to be given to France, ſhould, 
in Exchange, have the Dutchy of Milan, and the 
Prince of Faudemont the County ot Biſche. 


His Majeſty thought fit to Aſſemble the Parlia- 


ment of Scotland about the middle of May, before 
whom there was quickly laid a long Repreſentation 
of the Council-General of their Company, about the 
Grievances they laboured under : There was likewiſe 
a ſmart Addreſs. preſented to them by the Heritors 
of the Shire of Haddington, to the ſime Purpoſe, on 
the 27th of ay, beſides ſeveral Addreſſes and Peti. 
tions from other Places. The Parliament appeared 
forward enough in the Matter; but a Motion being 
made, That they ſhould Reſolve, That their Colony 
of Caledonia, in Darien, was a Legal and Righttul 
Settlement, in the Terms of the Act ot Parliament, 
1695, and that the Parliament would Maintain and 
Support the ſame; His Majeſty's High Commiſſioner 
Adjourned them immediately for Three Days, and 
at the next Meeting for Twenty longer; which 
made the Plurality of the Members meer that Even- 
ing, and draw up an Addreſs to His Majeſty, com- 
plaining of the Illegality of that Proceeding, and 
deſiring that they might Sit as long as it was necel- 
fary, for Redreſſing of Grievances, &c. When it 
was read to His Majeſty, he ſaid, He would Corfider 
of it. And at the ſecond Audience, the Lord Rſs, 
one of the Commiſſioners, addrefling himſelf to the 
King, in the Name of the reſt, That they were 
come, by His Appointment, to receive His Anſwer 
to the Addreſs which they had preſented from the 
Loyal Members of the Parliament of Scotland: He 


' replied, That He could give no Anſwer then to the 


Petition which they had preſented, but they ſhould know 


his Intenticn in Scotland. 


On the 26th of Jah, His Majeſty's Declaration, 


by way of Letter to the Duke of Lzcensberry and 
the Privy-Council of Scotland, was publiſhed there, 
after the manner of a Proclamation, for the better 
ſatisfying and quieting of the Minds of all his 
People: And His Majeſty having in the mean time 
conſtituted Nine Lords-Juſtices, for the Admini- 
ſtration of Affairs in England during his Abſence, 
Landed in Holand, July the 8th; and towards the 
beginning of Auguſt, received the Afflicting News 
of the Duke of Glouceſter s Death. At Loo, he was 
waited upon by the Biſhop of Oſnabrug, and the 
Envoy of Savoy; at Breda, by the Elector of Ba- 
varia; at the Grave, by the Electoral-Prince of 
Brandenburg; and at Dieren, by the Electreſs of 


Brandenburg, and the Electreſs-Dowa ger of Hanover : | 


Which even then occaſioned ſome Speculations of 
a Deſign to ſettle the Succeſſion in a Proteſtant-Line 
that way. In the mean time, the Dane, Pole and 
Muſcovite had entred into a Confederacy, to tall 
upon and oppreſs che Swede. His Majeſty foreſeein 


the ill 
Engliſh and Dutch Men of War into the Hand; 
which quickly brought the Daze to Sign a Separate 
Peace, at Travendal, Auguſt the 18th, without the 
Participation either of the Czar of Muſcoꝛn, or the 
King of Poland; which ſince has cauſed great De- 
ſtruction in the North. | | 

The Scotch Parliament Met October th 28th; to 
whom His Majeſty wrote a kind Letter: But in the 
Interval ot the two Seſſions, the melancholy News 
arriving of their People's having ſurrendred their 
New Settlement at Darien to the Spaniards ; this 
occalioned a Repreſentation of the Company, the 
firit Day of their Sitting, to the High-Commiſhoner 
and the Parliament, full of Complaints and Hard- 
ſhips put upon them. A National Addreſs, ſoon 


Conſequence, ſent a ſtrong Squadron of 


— 


after was preſented to His Majeſty from that Kings 
dom; where, notwithſtanding ſome Heats about 
Darien, and otherwiſe, the Seſſion ended January 
the 21ſt, 1765, with a happy Reſolve, that they 
would Stand by and Support His Majeſty and Go- 
vernment to the utmoſt of their Power, and Main- 
*. ſuch Forces as ſhould be neceſſary for thoſe 

nds. pu. 

The King of Spain Dying ſome time before this; 
and the Duke of Amos, by virtue of his pretended 
Will, being declared Univerſal Heir of his Domi- 


nions 3 the World, for a while, ſeemed to ſtand at 


a Gaze: At laſt His Majeſty, in ſuch a JunQture, 
deeming it beſt to Call a New Parliament to Meet 
on the 6th of February; on the 1oth He made a 


Speech to them about Settling the Succeſſion of the 


Crown in a Proteſtant Line, and about the great 
Alterations made in the face of Affairs, by the Death 
of the King of Spain, and the Succeſſion of Anjon; 
which, as well as other Matters at Home, relating to 
the Navy's Improvement, he recommended to their 
Conſideration ; and did not doubt but their Reſo- 
lutions thereupon would be ſuch, as ſhould conduce 
to the Intereſt and Safety of England, the Preſerva- 
tion of the Proteſtant Religion in General, and 
the Peace of Europe. The Commons Reſolved to 
Stand by and Support His Majeſty, without ＋ 
much Notice of the Intercepted Letter of the Earl 
of Meltort to the Earl of Perth, about Propoſing 
Methods for King Jamess Reſtoration; which was 
look d upon to be à rude and remote Scheme, that 
was never like to be brought to Perfection. And 
the Envoy of the States. General having about this 
time preſented a Memorial to His Majeſty, he ac- 
quainted the Commons therewith, and told them 
That as to the firſt part, He thought it neceſſary to ark. 
their Advice ; and that as to the latter part, He De- 
fired their Aſſiſtance. 
This brought the Commons ro Addreſs His Ma- 
jeſty, That all Treaties with rhe States ſince 1677, 
ſhould be laid betore them ; as alſo, To enter into 
Alliances with the States, and other Potentates, 
for the Preſervation of the Peace ot Exrope. To 
which, as well as to that of the Lords much to the 
ſame Effect, His Majeſty gave a ſatisfactory Anſwer. 

The Emperor's Envoy was by this time come to 
England, about the Affair of the Spaniſh Succeſſion : 
And the Commons having, on the 3d of March, 
Reſolved to limit Ours in the Proteſtant Line of 
Hanover; the Dutcheſs of Savey's Proteſtation, as 
being next in Blood after the Princeſs Anne of Den- 
— of was not regarded. At length, both Lords 
and Commons examining into, and ſceing the bad 
Conſequences of the Two Treaties of Partition, ſet 
forth the ſame, by their ſeveral Adareſſes ro His Ma- 
jetty 3 who ſtill continued to purſue the Negotiation 
with the French Ambaſſador at the Hague, in Con- 
junction with the States, according to the Commons 
Advice, and brought him indeed, as well as they, 
under a neceſſity, for the preſent, of Congratulating 
the Duke of Anjou for King of Spain. 

But though the Lords and Commons Agreed fo 
well in their Sentiments about the ill Effects of the 
Treaties of Partition, as before noted, they as much 
Differed about the Four Lords, who all of them 
had in ſome ſort been engaged in, or at leaſt ac- 
2 with it; and they were my Lords of Port- 
and, Orford, Somers, and Hallifax : For upon the 
Commons Addreſſing His Majeſty to Remove them 
from his Councils and Preſence for Ever, the Rea- 
ſons whereof they took upon them to aſſign therein; 
the Lords, on the contrary, applied themlelves to 


His Majeſty, That He would paſs no Cenſure upon 


them, till they were Tryed upon the Impeachments 
the Commons had teverally Exhibited againſt 
them. | | 

The French Ambaſſador at the Hague was all this 
while Shuffling and Cutting in ſüch a manner, 
that there was no Regard to be had to him: And 
therefore the Hates, in a long Letter to His Majeſty, 


| repreſenred the State of the Matter, their own hard 


Circumſtances, the Lines and great Preparations 
made by the Enemy, and earneſtly preſſed Him 


to pertorm the Treaty of 1678 with them. He 


communi- 
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communicated the ſame to the Commons: Who 
promiſing effectually to ſupport his Allies, and im- 
mediarely to provide Sucours for the States ; He, 
afrer 244 returned his Thanks for it, and the 
Zeal they had expreſsd for the Common Cauſe, 
ſaid, He knew nothing that could be more Effectual 
for the Support of it, both at Home and Abroad, than 
the Unanimons Conctrrence they had ſhewed upon that 
pete nk And that it would be a particular Satisfaftion 
fo H. 

Engliſh had formerly had, of Maintaing the Liberty 
and Balance of Europe. 

The Lords alſo Addreſs d His Majeſty, about Suc- 
couring the States, and received a kind Anſwer. 
At length the 12th of une came, when His Majeſty 

ve the Royal Aſſent to ſeveral Bills ready for it; 

t more particularly to Two Bills that will ever 
retain in Memory His Majeſty's Reign, and continue 
A Lafting Mark of Honour to this Great Parliament, 

as long as the Exgliſb Nation have any Value for 


their Religion ans. Liberties ; and they are, the | 


A for the Limitation of the Crown in the Proteſtant 
Line, and better Securing the Rights and Liberties of 
the u And the other was about the Privileges 
of Parliament, and obliging the Members of either Houſe 
to the Payment of their Debts, 1 
The King all along very prudently declined taking 
any Notice of the Conteſt between the Two Houſes, 
about the Impeached Peers, which were Acquitted 
at laſt by the Lords; while the Commons Pro- 
_ reſted againſt their Proceedings therein; and at the 
Seſſions of Parliament, at length determining with 
His Majeſty's Signing many other uſeful Bills, after 
he had Conſtituted Eight Lords-Juſtices, and made 
fome Promotions, he Imbarked for Holland, Landed 
there the 14th of J7ahy; and going the next Day 
into the Aſſembly of the Stares-General, he made a 
Notable Speech to them, upon that Critical Juncture 
of Aﬀairs. © TY OO 9 ge Wi 


His Majeſty's Health began now to decline a- 


pace, his Legs Swelling very much; however, he 
ſpent a good part of his Time in Reviewing the 
Frontier Garriſons of the Hates: The Grand Fleet 
of Engliſh and Dutch he had Order d, before his 
going over, to put to Sea; and after many Amuſe- 
ments, a ſtrong Squadron of them went for the 
 Weſt-Indies, while the other returned Home. The 
Negotiation at the Hague was ſtill carry d on more 
for Form-ſake than any thing elſe: And King 
Fames's Death, which happened on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, O. S. at St. Germains in France, (as the 
French Court managed it) by no means tended to 
Preſerve, but to Violate the Peace of Europe, ſince 
his pretended Son was owned for King of England 
in his ſtead. His Majeſty was no ſooner informed 
of it, but he order'd his Ambaſſador, the Earl of 
Mancheſter, to come away forthwith, without taking 
his Leave. The King Landed in England the 4t 

of November, his Illneſs having detained him longer 
at the Hague than he deſigned ; and a New Parlia- 
ment was Called to Meet on the zoth of December 


following, to whom His ee his Laſt and 


Never to- be- forgotten Speech, which is too long to 
be inſerted here. The Swelling of his Legs ſtill con- 
tinued; however, that did not hinder him from 
following his uſual Diverſion of Hunting: But 
having the Misfortune, on the 21ſt of February, to 
fall off his Horſe in Hampton-Court-Park, whereby 
he broke his Collar-bone, he return d that Night to 
Kenſington. On the 23d, he ſent this his Laſt Meſ- 
ſage to the Houſe of Commons; That being at 
„ preſent hindred, by an unhappy Accident, from 
coming in Perſon to his Parliament, he was 
* pleaſed to ſigniſie to them, by Meſſage, what he 
„ defigned to have Spoken to Both Houſes from the 


Throne; That His Majeſty, in the Firſt Year of | ( 


* his Reign, had acquainted the Parliament, That 
* Commillioners were authorized in Scotland, to 
Treat with ſuch Commiſſioners as ſhould be ap- 
pointed in Exgland, of proper Terms for Uniting 
* the Two Kingdoms ; and at the ſame time, ex- 
+ preſs'd his greateſt Deſire of ſuch an Union: 
That His Majeſty was fully ſatisty d, Nothing 
could contribute more to the Preſent and Future 


m, in His Time, to Renew the Glory which the | 


Peace, Security and Happineſs of England and 
* Scotland, than a Firm and Entire Union between 
them; and he could not but hope. That upon a 
due Conſideration of their preſent Circumſtances, 


there would be found a General Diſpofition to 


— 


that Union: That His Majeſty would eſteem it a 
„ peculiar Felicity, if, during his Reign, ſome happy 
Expedient might be found, for making Both 
Kingdoms One, might take place, and was 
* therefore extremely defirous that a Treaty might 
be ſet on foot, and did in the moſt earneſt manner 
© recommend that Affair to the Conſideration of 
* the Houſe. | | 


Royal Aſſent, by Commiſſion ; more particularly 
one to Attaint the pretended Prince of Wales of High- 
Treaſon ; and another, for further Securing the Suc- 
ceſſion in the Proteſtant Line. On the 4th, His Ma- 
jelty was ſeized with a Shivering Fir, but continued 
indifferent Well till the 6th, when his Vomiting 


with Mortality, he Died on Sunday the 8th of that 
Month, about Eight in the Morning; and was 
Succeeded by the Princeſs Anne, now the the Moſt 
Serene Queen of England. 


here; but the following Lines upon him, may per- 
haps be agreeable to ſome Palates : | 


Tres olim inſignes circa tria munera belli, 
Pre reliquis voluit tollere fama Duces. 
Pyrrhas Caſtra locat, Fabius cuutatur, apertot 
Hoſtes, Marcellus Comiuus enſe ferit 
Tu ſcis Caſtra licare, morari, hoſtemque ſerire 
Rex GULLIELME, triam quod fuit unus habes, 


WILLIAMSON (sir Joſerh) was a Mi- 
niſter's Son in the County of Cumberland, and had 


his Academical Education in Seen g- College in 
Oxford; ot which, in time, after he had proceeded 
Maſter of Arts, he became Fellow, he was firſt intro- 
duced into the Secretary's Office by Sir Edward 
Nichols, Secretary of State; and afterwards con- 
tinued Under-Secretary to Henry Earl of Arlington, 
when Principal- Secretary in that Office: On the 
24th of January, 1671. he was Sworn one of the 
Clerks of the Council in Ordinary, and Knighted ; 
about that time, he was Clerk of the Papers, or 
Keeper of the Paper-Office at Whitehall. He was 


to Sit in that Parliament which began at Veſtminſter, 


ſentative till his Death. He was ſent twice a 


| Plenipotentiary Abroad; firſt ro Cologne ; and after 
that to Nimeguen; and ſoon after his return, was 


was Sworn Principal-Secretary of State, (upon the 
Promotion of Henry Earl of Arlington to be Lord- 
Chamberlain of His Majeſty's Houſhold ) and a 


Privy-Councellor, upon the 11th of September, 1674. 


both which Offices he kept till February 1678; bur 
on the gth of the ſame Month, he reſigned the 
Seals of his Secretariſhip into His Majeſty's Hands, 
who forthwith deliver'd them to Robert Earl ot 
Sunderland. 

Sir Joſeph (who was then Preſident of the Noyal- 
Society) had been already a great Benefactor to 
Queen . College, where he had been educated, bur 

roved much more ſo at his Death; for he not only 
eft them all his Books, which were generally very 
choice, but Six Thouſand Pounds beſides ; as he did 


cheſter, tor the Encouragement of Navigation- 
A Rare Example, and ſuch as ought to be 
imitated by Men of Fortune.) He alſo gave 
Two Thouſand Pounds to Thetford aforeſaid, where 
he uſually ſtood for Member of Parliament; Two- 
Thouſand Pounds to Chri/#s- Hoſpital, Three Hun- 
dred to that of St. Bartholomew's in London, of both 
which he was Governor. 


1 ſhould have taken Notice before, That he was 
Swore a Privy Councellor to King William III. 
in 


On the 2d of March, ſeveral Bills received the 


and Looſeneſs grew more violently upon him; and 
at length Nature being no longer able to ſtruggle 


The Charcter of this Prince, I will not attempt 


Choſen a Member to Serve for Thetford in Norfolk, 
May the 8th, 1661. and was uſually their Repre- 


Six Thouſand Pounds more to the School of R- 


* 
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tiary for the Treaty of Peace at Reſwick, in Con- 
1 Gion with Thomas Earl of Pembroke, Edward 
Fer. Viſcount Villiers, and Robert Lord Lexington: 
After which, having continued for ſome time in 
Holland, he returned into Eng/and, and Departed 


this Lite, Octab 3.1701. at the Age of 70 Years and 


ſome few Weeks. It he has left any Memoirs be- 
hind him of his Foreign Negotiations, or any other 
Writings, they are yet kept from Publick View : 
However, this is remarkable of him, That he was 
the only Perſon of our Nation, in his time living, 
that had been Three times a Plenipotentiary : And 
this is all that we know of him. 7 


WOOD (or, 4 ed (Anthony) call'd the 
' Oxford Hiſtoriographer) was Son of Thomas Wood, 
Batchelor of Laws, of Broad Gate-Hall ( now 
Pembroke-College ) in the Univerſity of Oxford. He 
was Born Anno 1631. at his Father's Houſe op- 
poſite to Merton. College, and Educated at Thame- 
School in Oxfordſhire, and from thence was entred 
Commoner in Merton-College ; where having taken 


the Degree of Maſter of Arts, he continued a 


Member of that Society till his Dearth. ©» 

He applied himfelf early to the Study of Anti- 
quities with great Pains and Induſtry, eſpecially to 
rhat part of Antiquity which was moſt neglected : 
For this End, he affected a Solitary and Retired 
Lite, was averſe to Marriage, and had ſeldom a 
Companion either at Meals, or in his Study or Walks. 
He did not defire Preferment, but was contented 
with his own moderate Fortune, and with few 
Acquaintance; which renders his Writings leſs Jiable 
to be ſuſpected of Partiality. He was Indefatigable 
in conſulting Records, Cathedral, Collegiate and 


. in 1695. nd ſoon after appointed a Plenipoten- | 


Parochial Regiſtries, Publick and Private Libraries, 


the Works of Authors in Print or in Manuſcript, 
the Prerogative and Heralds-Office, Inſcriptions, 


Epitaphs, Gr. That which he could not find 
out Ly Reading, he enquired after by Letters, and 
received it from thoſe whom he thought able to 


give a faithful Account: And leſt there ſhould be 


any Miſtakes, he uſed to ſend his Queries to ſeveral 
Perſons upon the ſame Subject, and then to compare 


it they agreed. If there are any Miſtakes in his 


Relations, they are of Modern Things and Perſons, 


and are to be imputed to thoſe Reports which he 


had trom his Friends, and perhaps from his ſecret 


znemies. There ſeems to be an Air of Plaineſs, 


and of a down-right Honeſty, without Affectation 


or Ceremony, throughout his Hiſtories ; for he 
relates the Good and Bad of all Perſons and Parties. 
No One will think that he favours the Roman- 
Catholicks, when he reads the Lives of . 
Chiadſey, Bonner, Harding, Cole, Campi an, Nichols, 
Parſons, &c. Perhaps his Love to the Royal Cauſe, 
made him treat ſome of the Puritans and Presbyte- 
rians, &c. of 40. and 41. with a Harſhneſs of Lan- 
guage. He has told many bold Truths, which 
creared him ſome Trouble, and many Enemies, 
elpecially thoſe whoſe Friends or Relations ſuffered 
by his Characters, 

He was of a Brown Complexion, enclining to 
Fairneſs, and Comely; Tall and Thin, but of large 
Bones, and of a ſtrong Conſtitution; Negligent in 


his Cloathes; Thoughtful, if not Melancholy, but 


very Diverting when he liked a Converſation. He 
would give moſt Men a better Account of them- 
ſelves than they knew, unleſs it was by Recollection, 
and when he put them in mind of it; for he would 
relate to them ſeveral Paſſages of their Lives, their 
Education, their Marriages, Kindred, and their 
Fortune in the World, &c. and often-times give 
ſurpriæing Accounts, to very mean Perſons, upon 
thole Topicks. He narrowly obſerved all Men, and 
was perſonally known but to few. By reaſon of a 
Deafnets, he ſeldom went to Church for many 
Years ; but when his Religion was queſtion'd, (ſome 
ſuſpecting him to be enclined to Popery ) he would 
receive the Holy Sacrament, upon the High Feſtivals, 
according to the Rihgts of the Church of England ; 
and declared, upon his Death- bed, that he died in 
that Communion. His Works are, 1. Hiſtoria & 


— 


n 


moſt part drawn up by another 


Antiquitates Vniverſitatis Oxonienſit. Fol. Oxon, 16944 
This Book was Wrote. by him in Engliſh, and 
Tranſlated into Latin at * Charge of the Univer- 
fity 3 but in the Tranſlation his Meaning was not 
always accurately expreſs q, (as in the Lives of 
Biſhop Wilhine, and Mr. Hobbs) which made him 
very Uneaſie. The Univerſity hath Preſented this 
Book to ſeveral Princes, and to many. Perſons of. 
the Higheſt Quality. 2. 4thene Oxonienſes or, 
An Exact Hiſtory of all the Writers and Beg, who. 
have had their Education in the famous Univerſity of 
Oxford, from the Tear of Our Lord, 1500, to the End. 
of the Tear 1690. Two Volumes in Folio. Lond. 
1691, 1692, — Two or three Paſſages: of theſe 
two Books were Examin d by ſome Writers; which 
occalion'd the Publication of a Pamphlet, entituled, 
[ A Vindication of the Hiſtoriographer . of Oxtord, 
and his Works, 8c. Lond. 1693.) Hr. Hood ſupplieci 
the Materials for this Pamphler, pub it * the 
| LEN... A. Sheet. or 
two of the Athene Oronienſes, which relates to the 
Character of Edward Earl ot. Clarendon, Lord- 
Chancellor of England, and Chancellor of that 
Univerſity, was order dato be Burnt, by the Judge 


of the Chancellor's Court; and the Author to be 


Expelld that Univerſity, till he ſhould,, Recant 
ſome Expreſſions relating to that Noble Lord. 
Our Author could not be perſuaded to Own, any 
Miſtake, but continued his Studies in the Univerſity, 
and took little notice of the Cenſur e.. 
He behaved himſelf, in the time of his Sickneſs, 


(which was a Suppreſſion of Urine ) like a good 


Chriſtian, and with an, unuſual Indifferency whether 
he Liv'd or Died. He was Buried in the Qutward 
Chapel of Merton. College, near to his Relations- 
Over his Grave there is a ſmall Monument fixed in 
the Wall, with this Inſcription, (viz) H. F. E. An- 
tonius Wood Antiquarius, Ob. 28. Nov. Anno 1695, 
e/Etat. 64. The Arms on the Monument are, Or, 
a Wolf Paſſant Sable, Armed and Langued Gules, 
a Chiet of the Second: For the Crelt, on; a Helmet, 
a Wolf s Head Eraſed, Sable, Collar d. and iſſuing out 
of a Crown Mural Or, Mantled Gules, Doubled 
Argent, ,, He gave, by Will, his Printed Books 
and MSS. to the Univerſity, which are placed in a 
Room belonging to the Muſeum. Over the Study- 
Door there are theſe words, ( viz.) Libri &. Ma- 
nuſcripti Clariſ. J. Antonii a Wood, + | 


WRIGHT ( Abraham) the Son of Richard 
Wright, Citizen and Silk-Dyer of London, was Born 
in the Pariſh ot St. James Garlickhith in London, 


| December the 23d, 1611; Educated in Grammar- 


Learning partly in fercers-Chapel- School, but moſtly 
in Merchant-T aylors-School, under Dr. Nicholas Grey; 
Elected Scholar of St. John s. College, Anno 1629, by 
the Endeavours of Dr. Juvton, Prefident there, 
who finding him to be a good Orator, eſpecially 
in proper and due Pronunciation, (which, in his 
Elderly Vears, he retained in his Sermons and Pub- 
lick Offices) favour'd him then, and afterwards in 
his Studies. In 1632, he was elected Fellow; and 
having then a Genius that enclined him to Poetry 
and Rhetorick, did, while Maſter of Arts, make his 
Collection of Deliciæ Pottarum, being then eſteemed 
alſo an Exact Maſter of the Latin Tongue, even to 
the niceſt Criticiſm. On the zoth of Aaguſt, 1636. 
at what time Dr. Laud, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
Entertained the King and Queen at St. Johr's Col- 
lege, he ſpoke an Engliſh Speech before them, when 
they entred into the Library, to See, and be Enter- 
rained in it at Dinner: And after Dinner, he was 
one of the Chief Perſons that Acted his Part in the 
Comedy calld Love's Hoſpital, or, The Hoſpital of 
Lovers; Preſented betore Their Majeſties, in the 
Publick Refectory of that Houſe. He took Orders, 
in 1637, from Dr. Francis White, Biſhop of Ely; 
and in 1639, was Ordained Prieſt, by Dr. Baxcreft, 
Biſhop of Oxford: Ar which time he Preached the 
Sermon, which was afterwards Printed with four 
more z and the ſame being then well Approved, and 
he thereupon accounted an Elegant Preacher, was 
the reaſon why he frequently appeared in St. Marys 
Church in Oxford, betore the City of London at 
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t · Paal s, and before King Charles I. when he 


| reſided at Oxford, in the time of the Civil War. 


In 1643, he took to him a Wife, from Tarnton near 


_, Oxfora; and F 1645, became Vicar of Okeham in 


Rutlan - wig y the tayour of Dr. Juxton, Biſhop 
of London, and fo received Inſtitution from Doctor 
Towers, Bi ſhop of Peterborohigh ; but as for Indu- 
Rion, that he wholly refuſed, becauſe he was then 
to have taken the Covenant; and fo one Mr. King, 


a Parliamentarian, was put into thar Vicaridge. 
| Afterwards Mr. Wright retired, and lived jonny 
» 


in London till King Charles I. was Beheaded ; about 
George Graham, of Peckham in 


Surrey, entertained bim in his Houſe ; and becauſe 


he would not be idle, he inſtructed" Sir George's Son 
in Latin and Greek, read the Common-Prayer-Book on 
Sundays and Hol: 
| he Preached, and Adminiſtre 


s, and on principal Feſtivals 
the Sacrament, 


About 1655, he was prevailed with to leave Peckham, 


and to live in London, where he was Choſen by the 
Pariſhioners of St. Olave in Silvuer-ſtreet, to be their 


Miniſter, and to receive the Profits of that little 


Pariſh, of which he was, in effect, the Relator, 
though he would not formal 


y take actual Poſſeſſion 
of the Living, becauſe he would avoid Oaths and 
Obligations: He kept this Employment four 


Years, and performed all the Offices of the Church, 
as much 


as poſſibly he could, according to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England: Whereupon be- 


ing eſteemed one of the Cavalier Miniſters of 
London, he had his ſhare in Troubles, and was once 


| 


2 *s 


or more Examined, for keeping Intelligence with 
About Lad) Day, 1659. he lett 


the Royal Party. 
St. Olave, to prevent new Impoſitions and Engage- 
ments, then tendred to ſuch as were in any Publick 
A and applied himſelf to * Studies. 
After the Ring's Reſtoration, Mr. Ring did, by his 
Hand and Seal, Auguſt the 2d, 1660. reſign up all 
his Title and Pretenſions to Oleham: Whereupon 
be went thither in October following, and had 
peaceable Poſſeſſion delivered him; a little before 
which, he was offered to be Chaplain to the Queen 
of Bohemia, which he declined: He alſo, for Qiet- 
neſs and Solitude-fake, refuſed ſeveral Preferments 
in the Church, and Departed this Mortal Life in 
a good Old Age, May the ↄth, 1690. His Lite and 
Converſation was Sober and Reſerved: He was a 
Man very Charitable to Widows, and Fatherleſs 
Children, and gave Money to them, and others, 


amounting to the Twentieth Part of the true Value 


of his Living. His Works as to Learning are 
theſe : Delitie Delitiarum, ſive Epigrammatum ex 
optimis quibuſque hujus noviſſimi ſeculi Poetis in am- 
pliſſima illa Bib, Bodleiana, & pene omnino alibi 
extantibus *AySoxojia,, in unum Corollum connexa. 
Oxon- 1637. Five Sermons in Five ſeveral Styles 
or Ways of 2 A Practical Commentary 
or Expoſition on the Book of Pſalms, 166 1. Fol. 
A Practical Commentary on the Pentatech. He 
hath alſo written a Collection of Poems, calld Per- 
naſſus Biceps, &c. RT. 
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Scranton, in Torkſhire, and Educated at 
 Weſtminſter-School, from whence he went 

to Cambridge, and was admitted into 

2 Trinity. College, and afterwards became 
Fellow of the ſame, and Greek Profeſſor of the Uni- 
verſity. In 1672, he was choſen Head-Maſter of 
St. Pax!'s-School in London, and had the Honour to 


be employ'd by the City, in writing thoſe elegant 
| 2 ay the, Monument erected in Memory 
of the Dreadful Conflagration in 1666 ; for which, | 
they Preſented him with a Piece of Platz. In the 
Year 1676, he was made Prebendary of St. Paul's, 


being one of thoſe call'd Conſumpt. per Mare. He 


was alſo a Member of the Royal Society, and gave 
to the Repoſitory of Greſham-College a Roman Urn, 
with its Aſhes. ap ___ Four 1697, he — — 
i inity- a great nu 
the new Library of Trinity Co ter . 
tinued Head-Maſter of St. Pauls- School for 25 Years, 
be was, in the Year 1697, made Dean of the Metro- 


curious Arabic Manuſcripts. 


olitical- Church of Tori, where he kept a good Table, 
— was particularly hs Hs for his Care and good 
Government, and Repairing and Beautifying the 
Fabrick of the Cathedral. As to his Character, he 


was a learned Divine, a great Hiſtorian, Antiquary, 


and one of the beſt Grecians of the Age. 
The ſeveral Works he has publiſh'd, are undeniable 
Evidences of his indefatigable Induſtry and Studies, 
of which this following is a Catalogue: 1. Herodoti 
Halicarnaſſei Hiſtoriarum, Lib. IX. 2. Jamblichns 
de Myſteriis eAEgyptiorum. 3. Rhetores Selecti. 
4. Hiſtoria Pottice Scriptores Antiqui. 8. PR 
erium 


- * 
. . 


GOAD (John) the Son of John Goad of 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. in London, was Born in St. Helen's 
Pariſh there, February the 15th, 1615; Educated 
in Merchant- Taylors. Scholl; Elected Scholar of 
St. John s- College, Oxon. and Admitted in his due 
Courſe and Order, by the Juſt Favour of Dr. J«xton, 
the then Preſident, in 1632+ Afterwards he became 
Fellow, Maſter of Arts, took Orders, and in 1643 
was made Vicar of St. Gules's-Church in the North- 
Suburb of Oxford, by the favour of the Preſident, 
and Fellows of his College. In 1646, he was pre- 


ſented to the Vicaridge of Tarnton, near Oxford, by 
the Chancellor and Maſters of the Univerſity, by 
virtue of an Act of Parliament begun at Heſtminſſet, 


d 
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ALE ( Thomas ) D. D. was Born at | the 3d of November, Fac. I. diſenabling Recuſants 


from Preſenting to Church-Livings 3 and in the 


Year following was actually created Batchelor of 


Divinity. In 1648, he was ſollicited by Dr. Francis 


Cheynell, one of the Viſitors appointed to Viſit the 
Univerſity of Oxford, to return to his College and 
Fellowſhip : But becauſe he would not conform to 


the New Directory, he refuſed to go; and with 
much- ado keeping Tarnton till the King's Reſtoration, 


did then, contrary to his Friends Expectation, take 


the Offer of Tunbridge- School in Kent : But bein 
ſcarce ſettled there, he was, in Fly 1661, made 


Chiet-Maſter of Merchant Taylors. Srhool in London; 


in which Place he continued with good Succeſs and 


Applauſe, till April 168 1, when being Summoned 
to Appear before the Chief Heads of the Society of 
Merchant. Taylors, and Charged with certain Pal 


ges 


ſavouring of 20% in his Comment on the Church 
*, 


of England Catec 


thus Diſmiſs d, he took a Houſe in Picadith, in 


Weſtminſter, and there taught School, *till near the 
time of his Death. 


been ſo in his Mind many Years before; for in De- 
cember 1660, he was reconciled to that Faith, in 
Somerſet-Honſe, by a Prieſt belonging to the Queen- 
Mother, then lately returned from France. He Died 
on the 28th of October, 1689. 
Sermons, he wrote G * Latinum; Decla- 
mation, whether Monarchy be the Beſt Form of Go- 
dernment; Aſtro - Meteorologia; Autodidactica, 
Aſtro- Meteorologia Sana, &c. . 


HYD. 


. YDE ( Thomas ) D. D. was, when Maſter 


ot Arts, choſen Firſt Library-Keeper of the 


Bodleian Library in that Univerſity, the 
11th of December, 1665; was made the King's 


Hebrew- Profeſſor, the 19th of Fuly, 1697. He re- 


ſign d the Place of Library-Keeper the 9th of | 


April 1701, and Died at Chriſt. Church the 18th of 
February 170}, and lies Buried at Hanboroxgh in the 
ſame County, g 

He was famous in the Oriental Languages, as may 
be ſeen by his Works, which are theſe: 1. Verſio & 
Comment. ad Vlug. Begi Tab. Perſicus Longitudinis & 
Lat. Stellarum fixarum. Oxon. 1665. qto. 2. Qua- 


tuor Evangelia & Acta Apoſtol. Malaice, Oxon. 1677. 


4to, 3. Itinera Mundi, ſeu Ver ſio & Note ad AN. Pe- 
ritſolii Coſmographiam Hebraicam, Oxon- 1691. 410. 
. Note ad Alb. Bobovis Tract. de Turcarum Liturgii, 
eregrinatione Meccana, &c. Oxon, 1691. 4to. 
5. Caſtigatio in Aug. d ſcto Joſeph al. de la Broſſe 
Carmelitum diſcalceatum, de quibuſdam rebus criticis 
ad Biblia Polyglotta Londinenſia ſpectantibus Oxon. 
1691. 4to, 6. Specimen Libri More Nevochim 
Maimonidis, Arabice & Latin® edendi, [ Dec. 10. 1690.] 
Oxon. 1691. 4. 7. Catalogus Bibliothece Bod- 
leianæ. Oxon. 1674. Fol. 8. De Ludi, Orientalibus 
Libri duo, ſc. Mandragorias, ſew Hiſtoria Shahiludij. 
Latinè. Oxon. 1693. 8. 9. Hiſtoria Shahiludii, ſexs 
Trias Fudæorum de Ludo Schacorum. Heb. Lat. Oxon. 
1693. 80. 10. Hiſtoria Nordiludii & reliquorum 
um Oriemalium, ubi Arabuw, Perſarum, In- 
dum &. Clineſinm Ludi varij. Oxon. 1693. = 
b | 11. 25 


which he had made for the 
ſe of his Scholars, he was by them Diſcharged, with 
a conſiderable Gratuity in Plate from them. Being 


He Declared himſelf, in the 
beginning of 1686, a Roman-Catholick , but he had 


Beſides ſeveral 
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11. Epiftola'de Menſuris &. Ponderibus Sinenſium, &c. 
- Oxon. 1688. 898, 12. Marginales a - ab 5x Col- 
lationes MSS, in Dittionario Armenico Rivole, Par. 


1633. 13. Veterum Perſarum &. Parthorum &. 
Medorum Religio, Fol. | 2 5 


L. OO 

OC KE (John) Eſq; was Born in the 
Pariſh of Publoe, in the County of Somerſet, 
f being the Son of Mr. Locke ( ſometime 
Steward to Colonel Popham in the faid County,) 
who, as I am credibly informed, left him a Real 
Eſtate of Two Hundred Pounds per Amum. When 
he had run through the Grammar-Schools, he was 
' ſent to Chriſt-Church-College in Oxford, where he 
took the Degree of Batchelor of Arts February the 
14th, 1655, but never that of Maſter, as I can 
find : So that it's likely he ſoon after Travell'd into 
Foreingn Parts; but on the 6th of February, 1674. 
he took that of Batchelor of Phyſick. Sometime 
after this, he became Secretary, or rather Com- 
panion to Anthony Earl of Shafrsbary, who had a 
very great Eſteem for him, for his Learning, Pro- 
bity, &c. and, as Iam told, by his Will, left him 
an Annuity of an Hundred Pounds per Amman, 
Some time after the Acceſſion of King William III. 
to the Throne, in 1683. he was made one of the 
Commiſſioners of Appeal ; and afterwards, -upon 
that Prince's erecting Lords-Commiſhoners of 
Trade, Mr. Locke was one of thoſe appointed to 
Officiate by virtue of that Commiſſion, wherein he 
continued till towards the latter end of 1698. when 
he voluntarily refigned it, by reaſon of his Age, 
and Bodily Infirmities, which would not allow his 
_ conſtant Attendance, as he defired. | 

This Learned Gentleman Died on the 28th of” 

November, 1704. at High-Laver in the ry of 

Eſſex, where he was Buried in the Church - arg of 
that Pariſh, and that in a plain Wooden- Coffin, 
not covered with Cloth, nor otherwiſe rp 

according to the Directions he himſelf given 
in bis Will, all writ with bis own Hand; - 
he left ſeveral ſmall Legacies ro Dr. Veen. and 
others in Holland. He gave to Mr. Anthony Collings 
of the Midale. Temple, his Plautus in Folio, of Lame 
bin's Edition, with ſome other learned Books: 
The Bulk of his Study he divided between Mr. Peter 
King of the Middle- Temple, and Mr. Francis Cud- 
worth Maſham, to which laſt he bequeathed Three- 
Thouſand Pounds : But for his Real Eſtate, there 
is no mention made of it; ſo that tis probable he 
had ſettled it before by Deed. He likewiſe left ſeve- 
ral ſmall Legacies to the Poor, and for putting 

ſome Apprentices out of Publoe, his Native Place, 
and the adjacent Pariſhes ; and conſtituted Mr, Peter 
King aforeſaid, his Couſin, to be his Sole and Whole 
Executor. 

He wrote ſeveral N 3 as, An Eſſay upon Hu- 
mane Underſtanding, Thoughts of Education, Col- 
lection of Letters, Concerning Coin and Trade. In the 
Codicil to his Will, he more particularly mentions 
Three Letters concerning To/eration : The Firſt writ 
in Latin, and publiſh'd at Tergow in Holland, 1689. 
under this Title, Epiſtola de Tolerantia; and after- 
wards tranflated into Enxgliſb, without the Author's 
Privity. The Second was Printed for 4. and 
J. Churchill, in 1690. And the Third, for Toleration, 
To the Author of the Third Letter concerning Tol- 
leration : Printed for A. and J. Churchill, 1692» 


A 


aon 


The Treaties of Government ; of which there has been 
ſeveral Editions, but (as he himſelf fays ) all very 


Uncorre&t. The Reafonableneſs - Chriſtianity,” 4s de- 
livered in the Striptures. A Vindication f the Rea- 
 ſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, from Mr. Edwards's Re- 
fectiont. And A Second Vindication of the Reafonable- 
nefs of Chriſtianity. 


Dr. John Hudſon, Keeper of the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford, made a Preſent of the Books he had writ to 


Volumes of Voyages, in Folio; Printed for A. and F, 
Churchill : And whereas he underſtood there were 


made a Proviſion in the Codicil to his Will, that 


conſiderable Improvements, I had almoſt forgot 
to mention his Controverſie with the Learned 


in manuſcript, particularly Annotations on the New 
Teſtament ; wnich, if ever they come to {ce the 
Light, will, in all probability, give us a clearer Idea 
of his Notions in Religion, than, we have yet met 
with. I cannot directly aſſign his Age at his Death ; 
a Perſon of his Aquaintance informs me, he could 


about Twenty when he took his Batchelor of Arts 
Degree, Seventy Years mult be the outſide. 


or Engliſh-men have a Reliſh for good Senſe : His 
Literature was Univerſal, his Notions Uſeful, and 
is Qbſervations Critical and Juſt. He knew how 


4. : | , g 
te Write Controverſie, and differ in Converſation; 


with equal Strength and Manners: He was as much 
n as if he had been always immur'd 

g Books; and yet had fo decent and winning 
a Behaviour, that no Courts could have added to 
the Complaifance of his Temper. How much he 


by thoſe who read what he wrote with that Intent: 
But this Nation can ſcarce pay Regard enough to 


much in the wrong, judge rightly of Toleration 
and Recoinage. What he hath written about Trade, 


and conſcientiouſſy laid down, becauſe his 
Infirm Body would not admit of his attending upon 
it. Indeed, upon whatever Occaſion he employ d 
his Pen, he wrote in a Maſterly Strain, ſhewed 


beſides a Perſpicuity ſcarce to be met with. He had 
himſelf a large Mind, and yet was the fartheſt Man 


being aſſuming and Magiſterial in his Diſcourſe. 
Well-bred Gentleman, as a Finiſh'd Scholar, and 


the happineſs of his Acquaintance; though, by his 


perance, he preſerved a very weak Conſtitution to 
an Age very few attain to ; and, at laſt, was broughe 
to his End by a meer gradual Decay; which made 
him, for ſome time, without Conſternation, expect 


his Change. 


\ 


FINIS. 


This Gentleman, upon the Deſire of the Learned 


the Univerſity, which was very kindly accepted. He 
likewiſe Preſented the fame Univerſity with Four 
Two Volumes more of that Kind to be publiſh'd ; he . 
2 alſo ſhould be Preſented to the Univerſity, as 
we 


as his Eſſay upon Humane Vnderſtanding, now 
again in the Prefs: To which he has made ſome 


Dr. Killing fleet, late Biſhop of Worceſter, not long 
before his Death 3 and that he has left many Things 


not exactly tell himſelt ; but if we allow him to be 


As for his Character, take it from a Gentleman who 
knew him very well, in theſe words: — His Name will 
laſt as long as our preſent Language is underſtood, 


improve our Underſtandings, may be found 
his Memory, for his making ſeveral who were ſo 


5 6 him adequate to the Commiſſion he once 
ha 


compaſs of Thought, and the utmoſt Penetration, 


alive from ridiculing Men of a lower Form, and from 
And, in ſhort, he was as well a Good -· natur'd and 
Profound Philoſopher. This being but a little part 
of what might be ſaid in his Praiſe, it is eaſie to 
imagine he 1s infinitely Lamented by all who had 


own great Inſight into Nature, and a conſtant Tem- 
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